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A  FEW  FRENCH  FACTS. 


Amoag  the  many  unpleasant  signs  of 
the  anxious  times  through  which  we 
are  passing,  none  Is  less  reassuring 
than  the  Ill-feeling  which  has  latterly 
arisen  between  ourselyes  and  our  neigh* 
bors  across  the  ChanneL  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  a  certain  noisy  section 
of  the  Press  of  the  two  countries  has 
been  behaving  in  so  unconscionable  a 
manner,  casting  straws  to  kindle  Are, 
and  laboring  to  turn  molehills  into 
mountains,  that  many  a  prophet  is  eyen 
now  eagerly  endeavoring  to  persuade 
us  we  may  before  long  be  on  the  eve 
of  hostiliUes.  Thinking  people  must 
look  upon  such  an  ominous  possibility 
with  a  sense  of  inexpressible  horror,  so 
appalling  would  be  its  consequences, 
and  so  disastrous  its  results  to  both  na- 
tions. Once  the  dogs  of  war  are  loosed, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  curs  of  civil 
strife  will  bound  upon  the  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  suflPering,  and  do  their 
hideous  part  to  complete  the  universal 
wreck.  Much  of  this  irritation  Is  due, 
no  doqbt,  to  our  attitude  in  the  Drey- 
fus case,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  It, 
was* unfortunate.  Mr.  Barclay,  in  his 
brief  but  admirable  article,  "A  Lance 
for  France,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  Review,  placed 
very  concisely  the  truth  concerning  our 
behavior  in  that  alf air,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  elf  orts  of  M.  Reln- 


ach  and  his  friends  to  revive  it,  has,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  passed  into  the  realms 
of  ancient  history;  and  I  will  merely 
make  this  passing  allusion  to  it,  refer- 
ring my  readers  to  Mr.  Barclay's  lu- 
minous statement  of  a  matter  which, 
after  all,  concerned  us  English  folk  re- 
motely. 

The  Boer  war  undoubtedly  offered 
the  French  an  excellent  field  for  retali- 
ation. If  the  Dreyfus  case  presented 
certain  mysterious  features  which  al- 
lowed of  scandalous  interpretation, 
surely  the  Jameson  Bald,  with  its  un- 
canny suggestiveness  of  cosmopolitan 
financial  jobbery,  should  have  re- 
minded us  of  a  certain  evangelical 
warning  concerning  the  beam  in  our 
neighbor's  eye  and  the  mote  in  our 
own!  There  was  undoubtedly  a  time, 
a  few  weeks  back,  when  the  attitude 
of  France  towards  this  country— I 
mean  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the 
street— was  menacing;  but  after  all.  It 
is  only  the  proverbial  man  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  who  at  the  instigation 
of  Rochefort  &  Go.  cries  "A  has  les 
Anglais!"  The  actual  Government  of 
that  country  has  never  been  unfriendly 
towards  us,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  French  Ministry  is  a  very 
ephemeral  affair  Indeed. 

A  crisis  has  occurred  in  the  Far  East 
which  may  possibly  lead  to  events  of 
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tbe  mightiest  importance  and  avert  an 
European  conflagration,  not  only  in  the 
near  future,  but  for  another  half  cen* 
tury;  and  that  desirable  consumma* 
tion,  which  appeared  even  eo  recently 
as  a  month  ag^  an  Utopian  dream — ^the 
Federation  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe— may  yet  be  on  the  verge  of 
realization. 

Not  one  of  the  great  Powers  was  In 
the  least  prepared  to  prevent  what 
seems  likely— the  reports  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  foreign  population 
and  missions  In  Pekln  are,  as  I  write, 
still  very  conflicting— to  be  an  appalling 
tragedy.  Diplomatists,  after  all,  are 
more  often  than  not  only  gods  with 
clay  feet  Intelligent,  highly  educated, 
and  often  extremely  ornamental,  they 
generally  understand  very  little  more 
than  most  other  people,  rank  outsiders 
to  their  Excellencies,  about  the  affairs 
they  undertake  to  direct.  They  have 
more  often  than  not  very  old-fashioned 
political  views,  and  in  the  hour  of 
danger  sit  round  their  green  baize  like 
a  lot  of  children,  holding  their  breath 
lest  by  a  whiff  they  may  overthrow 
the  latest  card-castle  which  they  have 
erected. 

In  the  long  run  the  Aryan  race  is 
bound  to  conquer  the  world,  and  to 
subdue.  If  not  absolutely  absorb,  the 
black  and  yellow  races  Into  that  higher 
civilization  towards  which  the  human 
family  is  rushing  in  such  hot  haste.  An 
international  army  and  navy  engaged 
for  some  two  or  three  years  to  come  in 
China  must  mean  a  better  international 
feeling  between  neighbors  In  Europe.  It 
were  wise,  therefore,  at  this  juncture, 
when  instead  of  fighting  France  we 
may  be  called  to  fight  with  her,  that 
we  Improved  the  passing  hour,  as  the 
French  Ambassador,  M.  Gambon,  ad- 
vised In  a  recent  and  very  able  speech 
delivered  at  the  Mansion  House,  by  en- 
deavoring to  learn  a  little  more  about 
each  other,  politically  and  socially— all 
the  more  so  since  an  influential  minor- 


ity of  English  writers  have  got  It  into 
their  heads  to  proclaim  that  "France  Is 
a  decadent  nation,  doomed  to  ruin  and 
speedy  extinction"— which  she  distinct- 
ly is  not 

France  Is  endeavoring  to  consolidate 
a  novel  experiment  in  government,  one 
totally  different  to  any  of  the  Royal 
and  Imperial  rules  which  preceded  it, 
and  the  country,  therefore,  presents  an 
historical  spectacle  of  intense  interest. 
Republicanism  in  France  is  still  in  its 
Infancy— thirty  years  is  but  as  a 
moment  in  the  histoid  of  any  form  of 
Government  Our  own  wonderful  po- 
litical system  has  taken  close  upon 
three  hundred  years  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion to  reach  its  actual  but  far  from 
perfect  expression.  Begun  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell— if  not  earlier  still,  with 
the  Reformation— our  evolution  has 
'been  developed  with  admirable  caution 
and  with  astonishing  results.  That  we 
owe  an  exceeding  debt  of  gratitude  to 
French  philosophic  thought  and  initia- 
tive in  the  last  century  cannot  be  gain- 
said. We  grafted  all  that  was  best  in 
the  Great  Revolution  on  to  our  own 
system.  The  French  tree  of  liberty 
planted  in  1789  developed  too  rapidly, 
for  the  very  evident  reason  that  too 
much  was  undertaken  in  too  short  a 
time.  Thus,  reaction  became  inevitable, 
and  reaction  led  to  Restoration  and  Im- 
perialism. Has  not  a  great  French 
writer  said  of  the  First  Republic  that 
"it  died  of  indigestion"? 

The  chief  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  French  is.  I  take  It,  that 
the  French  make  history,  whereas  his- 
tory makes  us.  Since  1870,  things  in 
France  have  jogged  on  evenly  enough, 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  only  two 
melodramatic  events  have  occurred— 
the  assassination  of  President  Camot 
and  the  sensational  death  of  President 
Faure.  Otherwise,  history,  taking  a 
page  out  of  our  book,  has  been  quietly 
building  up  Republicanism  In  France. 
Outside,  as  well  as  within,  there  have 
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been  plots  against  the  Govenunent, 
but  they  have  been  clumsily  managed* 
The  head  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
seems  hopelessly  to  muddle  his 
chances.  He  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  his  adherents  even 
in  France,  and  has  offended  in  no 
small,  measure,  and  especially  so  very 
recently,  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
countries  which  have  afforded  him 
shelter  and  hospitality.  The  princes  of 
the  House  of  Bonaparte  lie  low,  await- 
ing their  opportunity,  which  may  come, 
or  not,  as  Fate  shall  decree.  To  my 
mind  at  least,  and  I  have  carefully 
watched  its  progress,  the  Republican 
form  of  Governm^it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  a  fair  chance  of  permanent 
success  in  modem  France,  and  this 
chance  grows  stronger  with  every  day 
of  the  Republic's  existence.  Fresh  gen- 
erations are  thus  enabled  by  the  sheer 
force  of  modem  thought  and  progress 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  most  of 
the  prejudices  entertained  even  by 
their  fathers,  let  alone  by  their  grand- 
fathers, and  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
a  Republican  regime. 

The  Third  Republic,  in  the  year  1900, 
after  only  thirty  years  of  existence,  is 
in  very  much  the  same  position  as  that 
of  our  own  monarchical  Government 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
full  of  excellent  theories  and  aspira- 
tions, but  their  practical  application  is 
defective.  This  is  exactly  what  was  to 
be  expected,  for  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment stands  no  chance  whatever  of  be- 
coming efficient,  unless,  in  the  first 
place,  every  citizen  takes  an  interest  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  keeps  the 
House  of  Representatives  Judiciously 
balanced.  All  those  elements  which  %o 
to  make  up  a  great  free  Government 
must  be  thoroughly  well  represented, 
so  that  the  best  in  each  party  can  be 
selected  and  used  to  counterbalance 
what  is  prejudicial  to  the  general  inter- 
est of-  the  country.  Fortunately  there 
are  more  citizens  in  France  who  have 


accepted  the  Republic  in  this  year  of 
grace  1900  than  there  were,  say,  ten 
years  ago.  This  does  not  mean,  how* 
ever,  that  the  manner  in  which  public 
affairs  are  managed  by.  those  in  author- 
ity gives  anything  like  universal,  let 
alone  partial,  satisfaction.  Quite  the 
contrary;  but  Frenchmen  are  beginning 
to  understand  that,  if  they  will  but 
take  a  more  active  share  in  the  elec- 
tions and  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  Government,  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  evils  at  present  bo  painful- 
ly evident  will  be  toned  down,  and 
may  possibly  eventually  vanish  alto- 
gether. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland  and  the  liUi- 
putian  Republics  of  San  Marino  and 
Andora,  France  is  the  only  democracy 
in  Europe,  and  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
Empires  and  Monarchies  who  look 
upon  the  success  of  the  Republican 
form  of  Government  as  a  possible  dan- 
ger to  themselves.  Historians  are  of 
opinion  that  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  ever  befell  France  was  the  death 
of  Mirabeau.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
would  have  had  Louis  XVI  not  only 
accept  the  Constitution,  but,  like  our 
own  rulers,  content  himself  with 
watching  the  rapid  procession  of 
events,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  force 
the  evolution  of  the  drama  in  the  direc- 
tion he  himself  favored.  By  these 
means  the  great  statesman  had  hoped 
the  Crown  would  have  escaped  the 
danger  of  becoming  an  object  of  party 
strife,  and  that  the  continuity  of  the 
representation  of  the  nation  would  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  by 
their  birth,  traditions,  knowledge  of 
etiquette,  and  above  all,  by  their  for- 
eign alliances,  were  best  fitted  to  fill  so 
exalted  a  position.  Unfortunately, 
Louis  XVI  had  not  the  strength  of 
character  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
program,  and  the  result  was  disas- 
trous both  to  himself  and  to  his  Queen. 
As    matters    stand,    the   chief   of  the 
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Btate  in  France,  however  excellent  and 
accomplished  he  may  be,  most  neces* 
sarily,  as  the  representative  of  a  some* 
what  aggressive  democracy,  be  an  iso- 
lated   anomaly. in  the  midst    of    the 
European  Monarchies.    Thehr  equal  by 
right  of  the   grandeur  of  the   nation 
whose  figure-head  for  the  time  being 
tie  is,  M.  le  President  de  la  R6publique, 
in    the    eyes    of    the  sovereigns   his 
neighbors,  is   merely   a   sort  of   "lor* 
mayor."    A  scion  of  the  middle  classes, 
he  has,   of  course,   no  regal  alliances, 
and  therefore  is  unable  to  keep  up  any 
private  intercourse  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  neighboring  nations,  save  of 
the  most  formal  and  essentially  polltl* 
cal  character.  With  us  it  is  otherwise. 
The  French  cannot  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand    that,     notwithstanding    her 
popularity  and  her  towering  social  posi- 
tion, Queen  Victoria  is  absolutely  un- 
able to   interfere,   except   by   her  per- 
sonal advice,  in  political  matters.  Well- 
informed  French  writers  and  Journal- 
ists have  not  scrupled  lately  to  blame 
Her  Majesty  for  not  preventing  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  has  no  more  power  to  do 
this  than  the  simplest  gentlewoman  in 
the  realm.    But  on  the  other  hand  the 
Queen  can,  for  instance,  receive  a  visit 
from   her  grandson,   the   Emperor  of 
Germany,    without    irritating   foreign 
susceptibilities.      A  dutiful  grandchild 
may  surely   pay    his   respects   to   his 
grandmother  whenever  the  spirit  moves 
him  so  to  do.    The  Czar,  too,  can  spend 
a  weels  or  so  with  his  aunt  and  uncle 
of   Wales   at   Marlborough   House   or 
Sandrlngham  without  thereby  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  nations.    The  advan- 
tages, in  a  political  sense,  of  these  few 
friendly  visits  betwe^i  royal  relations 
can  be  better  understood  than  defined. 
It  is  distinctly  M.  Loubet's  misfortune, 
as  well  as  that  of  France,  that  he  has 
no  grandson  or  nephew  in  high  places 
abroad  who  can  occasionally  cross  the 
frontier  and  visit  the  head  of  the  State 


on  personal  and  private  matters,  with- 
out setting  the  whole  Continent  by  the 
ears. 

Nothing  astonishes  the  French  more 
than  the  enthusiasm    with    which,  on 
every  available  occasion,  we  pray  Gk>d 
save  our   Queen;   and,   accustomed  as 
they  are  to  seeing  even  the  most  in- 
offensive of  their  Presidents,  the  late 
unfortunate   M.   Camot,   for  instance, 
the  constant  object  of  scurrilous  carica- 
ture, they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  universal  respect  with  which,  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  Colonies, 
the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  are  held 
by  all  Englishmen,  however  divergent 
their    political    opinions.      A    famous 
French  writer  very  quaintly  said  to  me 
not  many  days  ago:  "Your  Queen  is  the 
bee-queen  of  the  British  race.     If  she 
were  to  die,  what  a  terrible  commotion 
there  would  be  in  the  hive!     When  a 
French    President   Joins    the  majority 
there  is  a  State  funeral— e*  'cMd,  tout,** 
And  surely  it  is  a  pity  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  nation  should  be 
80  often  the  object  of  attacls  on  the  part 
of  the  Journalists  of  the  very  country 
over  which    he   is   called   to   preside. 
It  cannot  increase  the  feeling  of  respect 
due.  if  not  to  the  man,  at  least  to  the 
exalted  ofllce  he  fills.    After  the  recent 
inauguration  of  the  present  Exhibition, 
French    Journalists    of    nearly    every 
shade  of  opinion  ridiculed  the  Presi- 
dent and  disparaged  the  ceremony  as 
banal.    They  longed  for  the  display  of 
erstwhile    Imperial   magnificence,    the 
splendid  uniforms  of  a  generation  or  so 
back.      France  was  not  they  thought, 
fittingly  represented.    After  all,  M.  and 
Mme.    Loubet    ne    aont    que  des    bans 
bourgeois  endimancMa,  The  more  ortho- 
dox among  them  missed  the  benedic- 
tion which  in  years  gone  by  was  usual- 
ly given  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  whereby  a  gorgeous  keynote  of 
color  was  added  to  an  impre^ive  func- 
tion, and  God,  who,  the  Republic  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is  not  exact- 
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ly  a  negligible  quantity,  was  invited  to 
bless  the  undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  the 
French  President's  position  will  be  bet- 
ter defined.  His  political  influence, 
slight  as  it  is,  may  be  curtailed,  and 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  fewer 
speeches  at  railway  stations,  and  con- 
strained to  assume  a  greater  amount 
of  State.  It  may  even  yet  be  said  of 
him,  as  Sanuto  tells  us  it  was  asserted 
of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  "that  they 
wore  their  robes  becomingly,  presided 
at  the  council,  and  received  kings  with 
magnificence,  and  no  one  considered 
them  capable  of  doing  anything  else." 

Republican  France  may  be  compared 
to  a  new  steam  engine  with  a  some- 
what antiquated  boiler.      She  is   still 
struggling  with  that  in  many  ways  ex- 
cellent yet  essentially   Imperial   Code 
which  Napoleon  I  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Justinian,  and  which,  however 
efficient  it  may  have  been  for  a  people 
but    recently  emancipated    from    the 
throes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  scarcely 
fits  in  with  the  scheme  of  a  democratic 
GU>vemment  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.      New  laws,  some  of 
them  sensible  enough    and    some    of 
them  quite  the  other  way,  have  been 
grafted  on  to  the  Code  Napol^n,  but 
nevertheless  its  well-worn  wheels  often 
Impede  the  engine's  progress.    It  is  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of   Justice   that   this   state  of 
affairs  becomes  most  conspicuous.  The 
amount  of  red-tapeism  and  of  unneces- 
sary   delay    attending    a    law-suit    in 
France  is  something  more  than  annoy- 
ing, and  the  antiquated  methods  of  the 
various  courts,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
which  hamper  the  execution  of  Justice, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber,  though  hither- 
to with  little  or   no    practical    result. 
Much  that  seemed  to  us  obscure  in  the 
Dreyfus  case  was,  in  part,  due  to  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.    As  an  ex- 
ample in  point  I  will  simply  remind  my 


readers  that  the  persons  arrested  in 
Algiers  in  September  last  for  creating 
a  political  disturbance— one  of  them  M» 
Boullay,  a  respectable  lad  of  seventeen, 
universally  believed  to  be  Innocent-— 
are  still  in  prison  and  untried! 

The  French  move  much  more  slowly 
in  matters  of  administration  than  we 
do.      Notwithstanding   their   apparent 
love  of  democracy,  and  their  political 
and  social  forwardness,  they  are  a  far 
more  conservative  people.      The  most 
rabid  socialist  of  the  Buttes  not  unfre- 
quently  presents  some  striking  contra- 
dictions.    He  may,  in  theory,  be  "ad- 
vanced" beyond  rhyme  or  reason,  but 
in  the  practical  details  of  life  he  sticks 
to    ceremonious    formula}    which    we 
should  consider  an>tediluvian.    But  the 
principal  reason  for  the  preservation  of 
so  much  that  is  cumbersome  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  French  Gk>v- 
emment  Is  mainly  due  to  an  excess  of 
bureaucracy.      In  no  other  country  in 
the  world  are  there  so  many  civil  ser- 
vants  who   "fancy   themselves"  as  in 
France.      A  Frenchman  of  a  certain 
class  is  as  happy  with  a  le  after  his 
name  as  the  scion  of  a  lately  ennobled 
house  is  with  the  prefix  de  before  it  I 
remember    once  upon  a    time,    in    a 
French  village,  admiring  a  certain  bux- 
om matron  who  used  to  bring  eggs  to 
the  hotel.    On  inquiring  who  she  might 
be,  I  was  much  amused  to  hear  that 
she  was,  "la  dame  de  M.  le  facteur"— 
otherwise   the   postman's   wife.      The 
tendency  of  the  French  mind  is  essen- 
tially aristocratic,  which  possibly    ac- 
counts for  its  love  of  a  democratic  form 
of  Government,  for  when    everybody 
wishes  to  be  somebody,  the  only  gen- 
eral satisfaction  obtainable  is  by  level- 
ling everybody  down  to  the  same  plat- 
form. 

In  1793,  France,  in  her  exuberant  Joy 
in  the  sense  of  complete  emancipation 
from  the  restraints  of  the  ancien 
regime,  overthrew  not  only  sacerdotal- 
ism but  Revelation.    The  First  Repub- 
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lie,  baaed  upon  free-thought,  was  in  its 
way  as  bigoted  a«  any  theocracy;  and 
unfortunately,  a  pertinacious  atheisti- 
cal tradition  still  clings  to  the  very 
word  Republic  in  France;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  par- 
ticular form  of  Goyemment  has  been 
so  reluctantly  accepted  by  a  large,  and 
certainly  the  most  respectable,  secticm 
of  the  community.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
and  lived  in  France,  the  mere  fact  of 
a  man  being  a  Republican  was  synony- 
mous, in  the  provincial  towns,  with  his 
social  ostracism  in  aristocratic  and 
middle-class  society.  It  is  otherwise 
now,  for  even  In  such  clerical  centres 
as  Orleans,  Tours,  Rennes  and  Rheims 
many  of  the  rising  generation  of  old 
bourgeois  and  even  of  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies have  adopted  Republicanism  in 
theory,  if  not  in  practice.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see  for  themselves  that  this 
kind  of  Government,  If  properly  under- 
stood and  administered,  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  protecting  Catholic  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  free-thinkers,  who,  by 
the  way,  do  not  form  anything  like  so 
^numerous  a  body  in  France  as  is  gen- 
erally believed.  The  country  is  still 
profoundly  Roman  Catholic.  Did  not 
Louis  Veuillot  pithily  describe  Paris  as 
"half  Babylon  and  half  Jerusalem?"  To 
the  superficial  observer,  religion  may 
seem  to  retain  only  a  very  slight  hold 
on  France.  But  when  you  come  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  you  are  surprised 
to  find  that  of  the  two  countries, 
France  and  Bngland,  France  is  prob- 
ably the  most  practically  religious— a 
fact  proved  by  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  collected  in 
various  parts  of  France  quite  recently 
for  religious  purposes.  When,  for  in- 
stance, the  Government,  moved  by  the 
intolerant  suggestion  of  some  of  its 
wire-pullers,  passed  a  law  suppressing 
religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  indirectly,  if  not  direct- 
ly, fostering  anti-Christian  influ- 
ence, the   Parisians  in  a  surprisingly 


short  time  collected  many  millions  of 
francs  for  the  establishment  of  free 
schools,  which  are  invariably  In  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  foreign  parts  are  supported  out 
of  French  money.  The  huge  Basilica 
at  Montmartre  is  yet  another  proof  that 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  is  by 
no  means  so  attenuated  as  many 
imagine.  This  enormous  church  has 
cost  over  a  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
and  has  been  entirely  erected  by  public 
subscription.  In  literally  scores  of 
cases  in  which  the  heavy  tax  known 
as  the  droit  d*(U8ociation  has  threatened 
the  extinction  of  a  monastery  or  a 
nunnery,  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  paid  it  off.  Then,  again,  we 
have  the  fact,  published  ofllcially  this 
year,  that  the  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending schools  under  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastics  exceeds  by  one-fifth  that 
of  the  attendance  at  the  national 
Lyc^es  and  Colleges,  where  the  God  of 
the  Christians  is  relegated  to  the  my- 
thology! There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  French  Government  finally 
solves  the  religious  question,  either  by 
the  partial  or  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  many, 
if  not  all,  the  difllculties  which  beset 
the  Republic  will  fade  away.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  question  is  one  of  the 
most  difllcult  of  political  problems,  and 
one  beset  by  many  dangers.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  Church  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  State,  and  granted  the 
same  absolute  control  over  her  affairs 
she  enjoys  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  at  all  4mprob- 
able  (when  we  refiect  that  she  is  not 
likely  to  encounter  much  opposition 
from  contending  sects)  that  her  pre- 
ponderance may  develop  that  which 
Frenchmen  dread  more  than  any  other 
thing— a  return  to  priestcraft 

In  England,  as  in  America,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  various  other  religious 
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bodies  or  sects,  which  in  the  aggregate 
outbalance  her  in  numbers,  modify  her 
power,  and  prevent  any  attempt  on  her 
part  at  sacerdotal  aggression;  but  we 
most  remember  that,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  a  distinctly  persecutory 
spirit  the  number  of  monastic  institu« 
ticAs  in  France  exceeds,  if  not  in  point 
of  wealth,  at  any  rate  in  the  number 
of  inmates,  especially  of  the  fair  sex, 
what  it  was  at  the  dissolution  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.    There  were. 
In  1789,  87,000  nuns  in  the  country;  in 
1806  there  were  80,000;  in  1878,  127,- 
753;    and    in    1886  the   number   had 
reached    142,832.        The    number    of 
monks  does  not  at  the  present  moment 
exceed  25,342,    inclusive   of   Christian 
brothers  and  non-cloistered   orders   of 
teaching  friars,  whose  vows,  like  those 
of  the  sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
are  only  binding  for  five  years;  but  the 
contemplative  orders  have  prop<MrtIon> 
ately  diminished,  and  the  present  mo- 
nastic army  is  for  the  most   part  en- 
gaged In  the  propaganda  of  religion  by 
means  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
institutions.    To  these  must  be  added 
considerably     over      100,000     secular 
priests,  under  the  direction  of  thirty- 
three  archbishops  and  bishops.    It  may 
well  be  feared  that  if  all  these  good 
people  were  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 
they  liked,  to  accumulate  territory  and 
to  establish  themselves  wherever  they 
listed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  as  is 
the  case  with  us,  they  would  soon  pre- 
ponderate in  a  manner  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion even  with  the  object  of  their 
existence,  and  might  easily  become  a 
danger,  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to 
themselves.    At  the  same  time,  there  Is 
a  wide  gulf  between  a  Just  and  equi- 
table control  and  petty  persecution  such 
as  that  recently  carried  out  by  M.  de 
Lanessan,  the  actual  Minister  of  Ma*> 
rine,  who  ordered  the  suppression  of  the 
time-honored  Good  Friday  observances 
in  the  Navy,  whereby  he  offended  al- 
most every  officer  and   sailor   in   the 


country,  simply  to  curry   favor  with 
the  socialists  who  recently  employed 
<thelr  leisure  in  burning  down  two  Pari- 
sian churches.      The  unfortunate  part 
of  it  Is,  that  antagonism  to  Christian- 
ity has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lower  orders  into  social- 
ism, and  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of  cyn- 
icism among  the  upper  classes  has  re- 
sulted In  decadentlsm.    But  whilst  we 
reflect  upon  these  facts,  we  should  not 
forget  that  in  England  we  also  passed 
through  much  the  same  crisis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when 
the  churches  were  deserted,  religious 
Influence  barely    perceptible,    and  the 
brutal  caricatures  of  Bowlandson  and 
Glllray,  and  the  still  more  offensive  ef- 
forts of  their  imitators^  were  tolerated 
and  admired  even  In  ''well-regulated" 
families.    Already  a  reaction  is  taking 
place    throughout    France,   and   it   Is 
scarcely  necessary   for  me  to  remind 
my  readers  that  the  papers  which  con- 
tained the  offensive  caricatures  of  our 
Queen  are  rarely  seen  within  the  four 
walls  of   any  decent   French   family. 
That  they   are   publicly   s<^d   on   the 
boulevards    is    most   regrettable,    but 
their  purchasers  are  mostly  cosmopol- 
itans.   The  strained  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  France  are  main- 
ly due  to  the  Concordat  arrived  at  be- 
tween' Pope  Pius  YII  and  Napoleon  I, 
and  It  Is  quite  Incompatible  with  Be- 
publicanlsm.    Here  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment  which,    in    the   Intensity   of  its 
liberalism,  observes  such  a  neutrality 
in  religious  matters  as  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,    even  the   mention  of 
the  name  of  God,  let  alone  of  Christ 
from  Its  school-books.    It  has  dragged 
the  crucifixes  from  every  public  place 
except  the  law-courts,  and  yet  it  pays 
salaries  to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  a 
host  of  priests,  to  say  that  Mass  for  at- 
tending which  more  than  one  Govern- 
ment   functionary,    especially   in   the 
provinces,  has  been  dismissed  from  his 
post     Within  the   last  two   weeks  a 
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leadlnsr  French  paper  published  an  ar- 
ticle calUnsr  attention  to  a  number  of 
postmen  and  other  petty  functionaries 
who  had  been  dlcnntesed  because  they 
sent  their  children  to  the  free  schools 
and  were  known  to  accompany  their 
wives  and  families  to  Dlylne  serrice. 
That  the  Govemm^it  should  be  neu- 
tral In  religious  questions  would  be  a 
(distinct  advantage.  If  that  neutrality 
were  as  absolutely  free  from  bias  as  It 
is,  for  instance.  In  this  country  or  In 
the  United  States.  But  ever  since  1870 
a  large  proportion  of  the  officials  in 
the  employment  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  been  mysteriously  pushed 
forward  for  selection  by  a  certain  se- 
cret society  whose  headquarters  are  in 
the  Rue  Cadet,  and  which,  al- 
though popularly  described  as  "Free- 
masonry," has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  beneficent  brother- 
hood of  that  name  which  enjoys  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  which  at 
the  present  time  Is  engaged  in  the  dan- 
gerous game  of  endeavoring  to  create 
a  State  within  the  State. 

In  a  word,  free-thought  in  modem 
France  is  a  political  banner,  and  not  a 
matter  of  conviction,  for  most  of  Its 
leaders  send  their  children  to  semina- 
ries and  convents  for  their  education, 
which  Is  not  surprising,  for  the  prac- 
tical results  of  a  godless  education 
are  only  too  apparent  in  the  revival  of 
the  worst  forms  of  neo-paganlsm,  the 
visible  effects  of  which  have  led  many 
to  consider  France  far  more  decrepit 
and  decadent  than  she  really  Is.  Liter- 
ature becomes  tainted,  and  nothing  is 
respected:  no,  not  even  the  father's 
sword— Z€  naXiTt  de  mon  p^«— nor  the 
mother's  homely  warning.  Art  as  well 
as  literature  Is  degraded,  and  the  deca- 
dent school  so  popular  of  late,  with  Its 
cynically  materialistic  treatment  of  all 
that  Christians  hold  sacred,  both  in  the 
matter  of  faith  and  morals,  forms  a 
literature  of  its  own  as  Injurious  to  the 


country  which  produces  It  as  to  those 
other  countries  whom  it  contaminates 
by  exportation.  A  distinguished  French 
litterateur  remarked  lately  that  he 
never  felt  so  ashamed  of  his  country 
as  he  did  when,  on  arriving  not  long 
since  at  Port  Said,  and  stn^llng 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  that 
abandoned  place,  one  of  the  "very  hot- 
test on  earth,"  he  beheld  no  less  than 
three  large  French  bookshops,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  adorned  with 
rows  of  pornographic  novels  with 
their  shameless  frontispieces.  "The 
whole  display,"  he  said,  "was  a  degra- 
dation not  only  of  literature,  but  of  the 
consideration  In  which  my  nationality 
ought  to  be  held  abroad."  And  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it.  It  cannot  as- 
suredly be  pleasant  for  a  respectable 
Frenchman  to  know  that  wherever  a 
librarie  fran^aise  is  established  In  a 
foreign  city  It  Is  nearly  always  the  ob- 
ject of  police  supervision! 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that,  because 
the  French  novel  is  more  often  than 
not  "impossible,"  and  the  French 
newspaper  is  better  written  and  worse 
Informed  than  those  others,  both  are 
faithful  expressions  of  French  thought, 
In  the  first  place,  the  novels  with  illus- 
trated covers,  which  figure  so  conspic- 
uously in  the  windows  of  the  French 
libraries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leices- 
ter Square,  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
respectable  French  families.  LafamUle, 
unfortunately,  reads  very  little,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  where  you  may 
enter  a  hundred  houses  and  scarcely 
see  a  book  that  would  not  edify  a  con- 
vent of  nuns  by  its  "innocence"  and  Its 
orthodoxy.  Although  the  French  pro- 
duce i)erbaps  more  novels  than  any 
other  nation,  they  are  the  people  who 
read  them  the  least  I  once  took  the 
trouble,  when  in  Paris,  to  interview 
the  principal  publishers,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain for  myself  how  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  sell  so  much—well,  to  put 
it  mildly— pornographic   literature   and 
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pay  the  authors   their   fees.     It  was 
proved  to  me,  beyond  all  queation,  that 
the  vast  majority    of  these   objection- 
able  works  are  sold  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  England,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and     especially    in  the    South 
American    Republics.     Ck>mparatlvely 
few  are  sold  in  Paris  and  in  the  large 
provincial    cities.     In    the    cathedral 
towns,     such     as     Orleans,    Amiens, 
Rouen,  Rhelms,  Rennes,  &c.,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  single  copy  of  these  per- 
nicious books.     The  booksellers  would 
be    boycotted    for    dealing    in    them. 
Therefore,  whilst   it   is   perfectly  true 
that   France   produces    the   most  cor- 
rupting and  disreputable  literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  by  reason  of  her 
conservative   tendencies,  she    corrupts 
not  so  much  herself  as  her  neighbors. 
The  evil  is  In  a  sense  none  the  less 
great,  but  surely  the  neighbors  should 
protect  themselves!    They  have  only  to 
Btop  buying  these  naughty  books,  and 
a  visible  diminution   of   their  produc- 
tion in  Paris  will  at  once  ensue.  Hence 
It  happens  that  the   insolent  and  out- 
rageous   caricatures    of     the    Queen, 
which  have  so  greatly  offended  us,  do 
not  really   possess   anything   like  the 
Importance  we  have  attached  to  them. 
They  never  had  the  sanction  of  respec- 
table France,   for  respectable  France, 
in     all      probability,     never     beheld 
them.     Le     Rire    and    its    imitators 
are  not  the  sort  of  publicaticms  which 
a  self-respecting  man  is  likely  to  take 
into  a  lady's  drawing-room.     The  ex- 
cessive license  of  the  Press  is,  never- 
theless, most  harmful,  and  there  is  but 
one  remedy  for  it— that  which  we  ap- 
plied to  the  coarse  cartoons  in  vogue 
under  the  Regency.  Disgusted  by  their 
brutality,  the  English  public  ceased  to 
buy  them.    The  result  was  simple  and 
swift  enough;    The  artists,  finding  no 
market  for  their  wares,  ceased  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  thus  by  degrees  we 
came  to  prefer   the  clean   and  whole- 
sale comicality  of  our  very  own  and 


beloved  Mr.  Punch.  The  harm  done  in 
France  by  blasphemous  and  Indecent 
literature  affects  the  lowest  class  more 
than  any  other.  It  lies  about  the  caf 6 
and  club  tables,  and  is  a  distinctly  cor- 
rupting and  dangerous  element,  un- 
known, fortunately,  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  no  public-house  litera- 
ture beyond  the  intensely  respectable 
Advertiser,  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
ever  seen  across  the  "bar."  The  caf6s 
and  entertainment  rooms,  which  In 
f*rance  take  the  place  of  our  public- 
houses,  are  invariably  arranged  with  a 
view  to  recreation.  Each  is  a  sort  of 
club-house:  its  tables  are  littered  with 
papers,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very 
baneful  character. 

With  every  department  of  the  Ad- 
ministration overstocked  with  candi- 
dates whose  chief  dalm  is  their  ani- 
mosity to  the  national  religion,  the 
€k)ivemment  soon  finds  itself  greatly 
embarrassed.  Exi>erience  teaches  that 
opinions  gain  intensity  by  persecution, 
and  hence  within  the  past  ten  or  twen- 
ty years  religion,  which  was  rather  at  a 
discount  under  the  lax  regime  of  the 
Third  Emphre,  has  become  a  distinct 
power  in  France,  where  Catholicism 
is  the  only  creed  which  the  vast 
masses  of  the  French  people  recog- 
nize; and,  although  they  seem  as  much 
disinclined  as  ever  to  submit  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  clergy  either  in  poli- 
tics or  in  social  matters,  many  eminent 
thinkers  have  materially  changed  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  elimination 
of  all  reference  to  the  Deity  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Absolute  secularisation 
has  fewer  supporters  to-day  in  France 
than  it  had  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
p^ple  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact  that,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  hon- 
eycomb a  religion,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  rebuild  any  sort  of  code  of 
ethlciB.  Without  such  a  code,  based  ' 
upon  the  authority  of  an  indisputable 
Revelation,  the  masses  are  apt  to 
frame  ethical  laws  for  themselves,  and 
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these  more  frequently  than  not,  are  to- 
tally at  variance  with  social  order  and 
real  progress. 

Those  only  who  have  examined  for 
themselves  the  Ixxrics  used  in  the  offi- 
cial lay  schools  both  in  France  and 
Italy  at  the  present  day,  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
their  editors  in  eliminating  references 
to  the  Diety,  even  in  the  department  of 
"copy-book  morality."  One  would 
readily  imagine  their  authors  believed 
the  word  of  God  to  be  almost  the  wick- 
edest an  infant's  lips  could  pronounce. 
"Nature"  takes  His  place  with  a  very 
poor  grace.  The  little  child  thus  early 
trained  in  official  agnosticism  soon 
learns  to  think  it  is  "the  thing"  to 
show  contempt  for  the  religion  of  its 
parents.  If  God  does  not  exist,  or  is 
merely  a  wondrous  Force  which  takes 
no  interest  whatever  In  its  creations, 
why  address  It  as  "Our  Father"?  As  to 
His  Son,  the  less  said  about  Him  and 
His  origin  the  better.  With  practically 
a  very  elementary  education,  but  with 
a  brain  teeming  with  half-digested 
theories,  the  lad  goes  out  Into  the 
world,  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  pro- 
fessional socialistic  agitator.  The 
cabaret  and  the  petit  verre,  assisted  by 
an  abominable  class  of  Journalism  and 
literature,  do  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
our  youth  soon  becomes  a  pest  and  a 
danger  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
neighbors.  His  lot  Is  a  hard  one,  and 
his  heart  is  full  of  bitterness  and  envy. 
Sometimes  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  of  criminals,  even  to  parricide; 
at  others,  if  he  posseses  an  unusual 
amount  of  imagination,  he  takes,  like 
SIpido,  to  "sniping"  princes,  reasoning 
logically  enough  that  if  there  Is  no 
God  to  appeal  to  in  the  hour  of  trouble, 
and  no  future  state  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment, why  should  one  man  have 
better  opportunities  for  enjoying  this 
world  than  another?  He  does  noi  ex- 
actly wish  to  murder  an  Bmpress,  a 
President,  or  a  Prince,   but  to  kill  a 


principle  at  variance  with  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  education  he  has 
received.  The  official  un-Christlan« 
Ising  of  Burope,  especially  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  may  be  an  Inter- 
esting, but  it  is  certainly  a  dangerous 
experiment.  The  €k>vemments  who 
attempt  it  will,  I  hold,  one  day  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that,  like  Mrs.  Shelley's 
Frankenstein,  they  have  created  a 
monster  which,  once  started  into  ac- 
tion, is  not  easily  put  to  rest 

As  an  instance  In  point,  people  in 
this  country  are  apt  to  say  that  the 
French  army  is  ruled  by  clericalism, 
which  is  not  true.  If  some  of  the  of- 
ficers—about a  third— are  educated  In 
colleges  controlled  by  the  clergy.  It  Is 
simply  because  their  parents  object  to 
sending  them  to  the  Government 
schools,  where  agnosticism  has  re- 
placed Christianity.  The  whole  of  the 
able-bodied  male  population  of  France 
and  Italy  has  to  spend  three  years  in 
the  army,  during  which  time  they  are 
never  expected  to  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice. The  obligation  of  hearing  Mass 
on  Sundays  has  long  since  been  abol- 
ished, and  I  can  remember  the  very 
unfavorable  effect  produced  on  an  emi- 
nent English  officer  who  was  sent  to 
France  to  attend  the  annual  military 
manoeuvres,  when  he  discovered  that 
there  was  no  religious  service  of  any 
sort  in  the  French  camp. 

It  thus  happens  that  young  peasants 
brought  up  from  the  provinces,  where 
religion  is  still  a  dominant  moral  force, 
lose  the  habit  of  attending  church,  and 
little  by  little  drift  away  from  Chris- 
tianity altogether.  If  the  "philoso- 
phy" which  is  intended  to  replace  the 
teachings  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
catechism  were  of  a  practical  sort, 
matters  might  be  different;  but  it  is 
not,  and  there  is  no  use  disguising  the 
fact  by  high-falutin'  references  to  "le 
progrfts"  and  "rhumanitfi."  I  prefer 
the  good  old-fashioned  Mass-going 
peasantry    of    bygone    times    to    the 
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IMiiedo-philosopher,  the  cabaret-besot- 
ted clodhoppers  of  our  own.  The  first 
were  pre-eminently  respectable,  the 
others  are  the  reyerse.  But  no  better 
sjstem  could  be  discovered  than  this 
persistent  belittling  of  religious  in- 
fluence, this  abolition  of  Divine  service 
in  an  army  through  which  the  whole 
able-bodied  male  population  must  pass. 

There  are  two  points  which  English- 
men who  care  to  study  French  politics 
would  do  well  never  to  lose  sight  of. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Paris  correspon- 
dents to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  opinions  of  M.  Yves  Guyot  and  M. 
Comply  concerning  this  country  and 
French  affairs  in  general  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  anyone  in  France.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  lessened  their 
cause  by  neglecting  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
advice  concerning  too  much  zeal,  es- 
pecially the  former  by  his  injudicious 
attempt  to  fioat  Le  Si^le  on  the  Bng- 
llsh  market  This  paper,  the  once  fa- 
mous y<ritalrian  organ  of  the  bour- 
geoisie under  Louis  Philippe^  and  Na- 
poleon III,  'has  no  following  to-day; 
and  the  Figaro  has  lost  its  rofoon  i^Urt 
by  turning  in  a  single  night  from  its 
Bonaparte  and  Royalist  friends  to 
seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures  in  the 
opposition  camp.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  paper  or  writer  in  France  has  the 
power  to  form  or  lead  public  opinion, 
and  if  an  Englishman  wishes  to  under- 
stand French  politics  he  can  only  do  so 
by  living  in  the  country  and  observing 
men  and  manners. 

The  second  point  of  vital  importance 
just  now  is  one  few  £3nglish  papers 
seem  to  care  to  hint  at,  and  it  is  that 
within  the  past  few  years  France  has 
awaikened  to  the  danger  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Masonic 
lodges,  especially  of  the  Paris  Grand 
Orient,  to  create  a  State  within  the 
State.  French  Freemasonry,  I  need 
not  say,  differs  entirely  from  English, 
witii  which  it  is  no  longer  In  commun- 
ioo.    It  is  a  political  and  anti-Ohiistiaa 


organisation,  which  meddles  In  public 
affairs  so  audaciously   as  to  have  at 
length  roused  the  susceptibilities  even 
of  members  of   its   own  organisation, 
and  hence  a  recent  split  in  the  more 
Important   lodges.      Unfortunately,    it 
lias  also  made  an  enemy  of  the  army, 
an  opponent  ten  times  more  powerful 
than  itself.    The  recent  appointment  of 
General  Andr6  to  the  position  of  Min- 
ister of  War  and  the  State  interference 
at  the    suggestion   of  the    Rue    Cadet 
with  well-known  Catholic  officers,  dis- 
placed only   to  be  replaced   by  others 
whose  views   are  in   accordance  with 
those  of  the  occult  brotherhood,  led  to 
the  demission  of   M.  de   Galiffet,  and 
now  to  that  of  a  far  more   important 
and  remarkable  man.  General  Jamont. 
On  this   matter   the   present   Govern- 
ment, even  according  to  the  views  of 
such  solid,  not  to  say  stolid,  papers  as 
the  Temps  and  the  D6bats,  is  pretty 
sure  before  long  to  come  to  grief.  That 
senseless   anti-religious  feeling  which 
is  less    genuine    than  interested,    that 
which  is  flaunted  merely  to  flatter  the 
passions  of  a  large  and  certainly  very 
low  class,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  no- 
torious business.    Meanwhile,  the  €k>v- 
emment   flnds   itself    very   much   be- 
tween the  deep  sea  and   his  Satanic 
Majesty.  If  the  recent  elections  went  in 
favor  of  the  more  or  less  conservative 
^Nationalists,  in  Paris,  they  resulted  in 
the  other  big  cities  in  a  great  Socialist 
majority.     Roubaiz,    Lille,    Narbonne, 
Bordeaux,     Limoges,     Bourges,     Albi, 
Toulouse,    Nimes,    and    even   Carcas- 
salne,  of  rhyming   fame,   declared  for 
the  Socialists;  and  very  rabid  Socialists 
they  are,  too,  of  the  most  ultra-revolu- 
tionary sort      The  mayor  of  Roubaix 
for  instance,  a  certain  Citizen  Caerette, 
who  hawked  papers  about  the  streets, 
enjoyed  his    honors    only  for  a   few 
hours,  being  arrested  by  his  own  guard 
of  honor  for   drunken  and   disorderly 
conduct      M.   Augagneur,    Mayor    of 
Lyons,  is  an  "antl-Christlan  Socialist,'' 
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and  Doctor  Flaissldres  was  proclaimed 
Mayor  of  Marseilles  to  the  tune  of 
Carmagnole.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  good  people  were 
allowed,  by  the  abstainers  from  voting, 
to  get  into  office  merely  to  embarrass 
the  Government  and  result  in  its  over- 
throw. Unhappily,  the  French  people 
do  not  as  yet  understand  either  the  dig- 
nity or  the  value  of  voting.  They  use 
their  voting  papers  like  cheques  at  a 
gambling  loft,  in  the  hope  of  an  off- 
chance  of  good  luck,  but  rarely  with 
mature  consideration.  The  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  they  will 
learn  to  moderate  their  zeal,  to 
ponder  before  they  drop  their  paper 
into  the  urn,  and  above  all  before  they 
deliberately  abstain  from  interfering 
in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  local  community  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  in  general. 

The  remedy  for  many  of  these 
and  other  evils,  however,  is  not 
so  far  to  find.  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  Press  laws,  and  lean 
rather  to  a  sound  public  opinion, 
which  can  only  be  formed  by  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  better  Press  of  all 
shades.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a 
number  of  papers  have  found  favor  in 
Paris  which  I  think  we  misunderstand. 
The  French  Press  had  hitherto  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  sections— the 
frankly  Voltairian  and  the  frankly 
clerical.  The  religion  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people  was  repre- 
sented by  such  Journals  as  L'Univers, 
Le  Monde,  La  France,  &c.,  which, 
however  well  written  they  might  be, 
were  too  obviously  intended  for  the 
sacristy  to  produce  much  impression 
even  in  le  monde  ait  Van  prie.  Now  it 
is  otherwise.  Le  Journal,  La  Libre 
Parole,  L*Echo  de  Paris,  and  a  host  of 
other  papers  both  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  not  to  forget  the  much- 
abused  Croix,  written  in  a  lighter  and 
more  popular  style,  have  made  head- 
way among  the  masses;  and  although 


I  express  no  particular  admiration  for 
their  methods,    still    I  recognise   that 
their  tone  is  decent,  and  that  they  do 
not  outrage  either  faith  or  morals.  Dm- 
mont's  anti-Semitism   is  objectionable^ 
but  he  has  done  good  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  his  numerous  readers  to 
certain  abuses  in  the  Administration, 
notably  such  as  affect  religious  liberty, 
which  otherwise   would    have    passed 
without  attracting  much    attention  or 
interest  After  all,  his  anti-Jewish  cru- 
sade is  not  directed  against  the  Jew- 
ish creed  so  much  as  against  that  ever- 
increasii»g  cosmopolitan  element  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  Hebrew  descent 
—it  certainly  no  longer  recognises  the 
(Hebrew  religion  or  moral  code— which 
is  creating  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  dis- 
trust in  other  parts  of  the  world  be- 
sides France.  Its  preternatural  shrewd- 
ness, not  to  say  dishonesty,  in  trading 
transactions,  ^carried  on  at  first  In  the 
dark,  at  length  becomes  obvious,  and 
ends  in  an  explosion  of  popular  hatred 
very  apt  to  confound  its  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings with  the  religion   which  its 
representatives,  mostly  of  German  birth 
and  Oriental   extraction,    have    ceased 
either  to  respect  or  practice.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  honorable  Jews  are  often 
confounded  with   these  numerous  ras- 
cals,   who    have    been  stigmatised  in 
this  country    by    an    eminent    Jewish 
gentleman.  Sir  George  Lewis,  "as  the 
greatest  pests  of  society." 

La  Croix,  now  being  conducted  on 
the  old  lines  by  laymen,  has  its  merits 
as  well  as  its  glaring  faults.  It  is  the 
French  War  Cry,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  name  of  God 
and  of  Christ  into  homes  where  they 
were  previously  unknown,  and  evoi,  I 
might  say,  detested.  I  have  glanced 
through  hundreds  of  copies  of  thii 
much  talked  of  paper,  and  In  faith  I 
can  see  very  little  harm  In  It  Like 
most  religious  papers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, it  is  rather  dull  and  assertive.  It 
is  not  a  bit   more   anti-Dreyfusard  or 
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anrti-Bngliflli— Its  chief  offence    In   the 
eyes  of  the  Paris  correspondents  to  the 
London  Press— than  Le  Oaolois,  for  in- 
stance, and  differs  from  L'Intransig- 
6ant  in  not  being  blasphemous.  It  does 
not  publish  a  daily  column  or  so  of 
pornographic  literature,  like  Oil  Bias; 
and  I  hold  that  although  much  that  it 
publishes  might    with    advantage    be 
gilded  with  greater  charity  or  left  out 
altogether,    it    does    do    some    little 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  appeals  to  a  class 
which,  if  it  were  written  in  any  other 
political  spirit,  would  refuse  to  read  it 
By  its  means  millions  of  French  men 
and  women   have    their   attention   di- 
rected to    certain    measures    affecting 
the  free  practice  of  their  religion,  and 
the  obvious  effect  of  this  will  be  the 
eventual  formation  of  a  political  party 
whose  efforts  will  be  mainly  directed 
to  a  better  balancing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  France  needs  most     L'Echo  de 
Paris,  a  very  brilliantly  written  paper, 
at  the  present  moment  amusingly  anti- 
English,  often  contains  leading  articles 
of  an  exceptionally  high  tone.  It  fights 
steadily  and  with  excellent  purpose  the 
I)emlciou8  encroachments  of  pornogra- 
phy.   With  the  political  spirit  of  these 
papers  and  their  numerous  Imitators  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  they  are  building  up  a  wholesomer 
tone  in  journalism,    and    possibly   the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
as  difficult  to  find  objectionable  papers, 
caricatures  and  novels  in  France  as  it 
is  here.    All  I  hope  is  that  this  desir- 
able state  of  affairs  will  be  due,  not  to 
the  passing  of  any  special  Press  laws, 
but  to  the  common-sense  and  the  good 
taste    of    the    vast    majority  of    the 
French  people,  who  should  learn  to  be- 
come th^  own  censors  in  their  own 
defence.     "Self  censorship,"  once  said 
Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  up-to- 
date  Journalism,  to  me,    "is   the   only 
possible    means   of   assuring    perfect 
freedom  of  the  Press.  The  people  must 


learn  to  refuse  to  purchase  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  offend  that  in- 
nate sense  of  self-respect  which  all  civ- 
ilized communities  must  foster  if  they 
wish  to  endure." 

I  have  marshalled  a  few  salient  facts 
which  should,  I  think,  appeal  to  Bng« 
lishmen    and   enlist   their    sympathy, 
rather  than  provoke  their  suspicion  and 
their  ire.    We  have  enjoyed  the  grand- 
est and  the  (reest  form  of  Government 
the  human  race  has  ever  known,  and 
enjoyed  it  for  so  long,   that   we   can 
surely  afford  to  be  indulgent  with  a 
sister  nation  struggling  to  achieve  a  like 
success  and  to  establish  permanently  a 
rule  which   shall   satisfy   all  religious 
and  non-religious  thought  and  absorb 
into  itself  all  political  parties.    France 
is  so  generous  in  her  instincts  and  so 
full  of  noble  impulses,  that  if  it  only 
be  in  gratitude  to  her  for  the  inspira- 
tion which  she  gave  us  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  for  her  terrible  struggles  and 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  we  should  be  more  forbear- 
ing.   We  should  not  forget  that  if  the 
religious  faith  of  France  has  apparent- 
ly diminished,  her  patriotic  faith  in  her 
high  destiny  is  stronger  than  ever,  and 
for  this  faith  she  wiU  fight  with  all  the 
heroism  of  her  ancestors  in  the  wars 
and  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  Above 
all,  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  illus- 
trious people  is  anything  like  as  demor- 
alized   as  reported   by  superficial  ob- 
servers.     Each    time,    however,    that 
France  has  been  apparently  crushed  to 
earth,  she  has  risen,  phoenix-like,  from 
her  ashes,  more  resplendent  than  be- 
fore.   The  struggles  of  the  League  and 
of    the    Fronde   led    to    the    brilliant 
reigns  of  Henry  IV   and   Louis  XIV. 
The  dark  clouds  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
were  dissipated  by  the  genius  of  the 
great    Napoleon.      Eight    years    after 
Sedan,  the  Exhibition  of  1878  gave  the 
world  proof  of  the  astonishing  vitality 
and  resource  of  French  art  and  Indus- 
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try.  A  like  effect  will  become  evident 
on  either  l>ank  of  the  Seine  dnring  this 
coming  summer.  If  Frenchmen  will 
but  rally  round  their  Government, 
and,  frankly  submitting  to  its  form 
and  principles,  condemn  only  its  unjust 
measures  and  assist  with  all  their 
hearts  In  the  building  up  of  all  that  is 
best  In  it,  Burope  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  la  ffrande  nation  is  stUl 
worthy  of  her  self-imposed  mission  as 
torch-bearer  to  civilization.  We  Eng- 
lishmen, therefore,  should  seek  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
our  nearest  neighbor,  and  observe  her 
faults  with  a  more  charitable  spirit 
We  can  well  afford   to  be  generous. 

The  Fortnightly  Bertew. 


We  are  so  strong  In  our  unity,  so  long 
accustomed  to  and  experienced  in  that 
decent  liberty,  never  for  an  Instant  mis- 
taken for  license,  which  has  been  built 
up  under  the  rule  of  our  greatest  of 
Constitutional  Sovereigns.  During  the 
recent  visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  London, 
an  eminent  Frenchman  remarked  to 
me,  and  not  without  emotion;  *'Un 
peuple  qui  est  tellement  uni  n'a  rien  k 
craindre!"  Surely  war  should  be  impos- 
sible between  two  nations  who,  after 
all,  by  reason  of  their  splendid  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  liberty,  art  and 
science,  may  fairly  consider  themselves 
the  foremost  under  God's  heaven. 

Richard  Davey. 


A  LULLABY. 

We've  wandered  all  about  the  upland  fallows. 

We've  watched  the  rabbits  at  their  play. 
But  now  good-night,  good-bye  to  soaring  swallows, 

Now  good-night,  good-bye,  dear  day. 

Poppy  heads  are  closing  fast,  pig^ns  circle  home  at  last. 

Sleep.  Liebchen,  sleep,  the  bats  are  calling; 
Pansies  never  miss  the  light,  but  sweet  babes  must  sleep  at 
night; 

Sleep,  Liebchen,  sleep,  the  dew  is  falling. 

Even  the  wind  among  the  quiet  willows 

Rests,  and  the  sea  is  silent  too. 
See  soft  white  linen,  cool,  such  cool  white  pillows 

Wait  in  the  darkling  room  for  you. 


All  the  little  chicks  are  still,  now  the  moon  peeps  down  the 
hiU, 
Sleep,  Liebchen,  sleep,  the  owls  are  hooting, 
Ships  have  hung  their  lanthoms  out,  little   mice  dare  creep 
about. 
Sleep,  Liebchen,  sleep,  the  stars  are  shooting. 

Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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AT    MXnnUOH    SXIDXIm 


Good  tilings  enough  lias  the  world  In 
store: 

Nightingales,  swallows  and  roses  ga- 
lore. 

Ruby  lips  and  sparkling  wine 

And  a  heart  that  beats  with  mine. 


I. 


THB    YOUNG    BNGINEBB. 

A  railway  was  to  be  constructed 
through  a  peaceful,  fertile  and  retired 
district  in  northern  Germany.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  ago  that  the  people 
of  Richenberg  regarded  their  highway 
as  a  marvel,  and  now  from  the  mighty 
web  of  modem  traflSc  a  thread  of  even 
greater  importance  was  to  be  woven 
through  this  neighborhood.  The  school- 
master of  the  place,  a  man  of  letters 
and  part  subscriber  to  a  newspaper, 
tools,  pleasure  in  explaining  to  any  one 
who  would  listen  to  him  that  this  new 
double  thread  of  iron  would  put  the 
hitherto  isolated  parish  of  Richenberg 
in  direct  communication  with  most  of 
the  great  and  famous  cities  of  Europe. 
"You  might  hardly  believe  it,"  he  was 
wont  to  say.  "but  when  this  roadway 
is  once  laid  out.  which  it  is  not  yet,  but 
soon  vdll  be,  a  good  walker  could  go 
along  it  to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna  and 
to  Rome  and  Paris,  and  so  on  by  this 
same  way.  Only  not  to  London  on  ac- 
count of  the  Channel,  but  a  bridge  is 
going  to  be  built  over  that" 

All  sorts  of  signs  had  preceded  the 
advent  of  this  new  period.  First  of  all 
a  surveyor  had  popped  up  in  the  vil- 
lage and  taken  up  his  abode  at  tbe  ex- 
cellent inn  kept  by  Krischan  Lange.  A 
majestic  man  with  a  bushy  beard,  his 

*  Tnmal&ted  for  The  liTlng  Age  by  Haak«S 
Derby.     Oopjrlcht  by  The  Llring  Age  Oo. 


face  and  hands  of  a  reddish  brown  hue, 
who  by  day  would  place  his  gleaming 
three-legged  instrument  now  here  and 
now  there,  and  who  took  a  strange  in- 
terest in  gazing  through  its  tube  at  cer* 
tain  staves  striped  white  and  black, 
wliich  his  people  would  set  up  and 
change  about  in  obedience  to  strange 
signals  given  with  his  right  arm.  But 
in  the  evening  he  sat  in  the  best  room 
of  the  inn  and  drank  unheard  of  quan- 
tities of  beer,  which  he  mildly  diversi- 
fied with  Rostock  ^double-kummel  and 
with  stories  that  credulous  natures 
alone  were  capable  of  fully  digesting. 
But  the  crafty  peasants  of  Richenberg 
•treated  him  with  courtesy  and  respect, 
for  they  fully  believed  that  this  man 
was  the  deity  who  presided  over  the 
direction  of  the  coming  railway,  and 
that  a  nod  of  his  Olympian  head  or  a 
gesture  of  his  brown  hand  would  be 
sufficient  to  place  it  where  he  would, 
to  remove  mountains  and  to  fill  up  val- 
leys. Then,  too,  they  had  heard  rumors 
of  serious  sums  given  as  damages  for 
relatively  small  and  worthless  patches 
of  land.  But  after  a  time  this  man 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  no 
other  traces  than  a  few  posts  and  other 
landmarks,  as  well  as  a  serious  void 
among  the  liquid  refreshments  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  landlord 
Krischan  Lange,  and  quite  an  interval 
elapsed  before  the  road  was  finally  laid 
out  the  ensuing  autumn.  Hearings  fol- 
lowed, at  which  the  peasants  behaved 
in  a  manner  that  was  both  obstinate 
and  vexatious;  in  the  end,  however, 
they  softened  down,  and  with  smiles 
of  satisfaction  tucked  away  the  money 
tbey  got  for  the  small  strli>s  of  land 
they  had  surrendered,  and  things  were 
soon  so  far  advanced  that  with  gen- 
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eral   consent  it   was   said:    "now  go 
ahead." 

The  railway  was  to  run  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  through  the  exten- 
sive meadow  ground  which  Bichenberg 
occupied,  and  where  its  little  river,  the 
Richnow,  flowed  in  many  capricious 
windings.  Several  bridges  would  be 
required  there,  and  as  their  founda- 
tions would  have  to  be  laid  in  a  soil 
liable  to  inundations,  an  investigation 
of  the  ground  would  have  to  be  made, 
as  well  as  a  careful  survey  of  the  ter« 
ritory.  For  this  task  the  managers  of 
the  roiad  selected  the  young  en^neer 
Helmuth  Wigand,  who  came  to  Bich- 
enberg the  following  June,  and  with 
his  people  also  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
hostelry  of  the  well-pleased  Krischan 
Lange. 

As     the     afternoon     was     not     yet 
far  advanced,  Wigand  started  off,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished   his   meal,  to 
look  about  him  a  little.    The  village  of 
Bichenberg  lay  grouped  about  two  in- 
tersecting streets  on  the  summit  of  the 
rising  bank  which  bounded  the  valley 
of  the  Bichnow.     One  of  these  ways, 
broad  and  spacious,  grass-grown  and 
studded   with   old   oaks,    ran   parallel 
with  the  valley  along  the  heights  and 
formed  the  principal  street  of  the  vil- 
lage.     By  Its  sides  stood,  each  nest- 
ling amid  its  own  trees,  the  old  farm 
residences    of    Lower    Saxony,    with 
their    straw    thatch    overgrown     with 
moss   and    with    the   crossed    horses' 
heads  carved  in  wood    on    the  gable, 
each  set  off   with   one,   many   indeed, 
with  two  mighty  stork  nests.     Every- 
where   were   to  be    found  venerable, 
gnarled  elder  trees,  which  are  so  fond 
of  growing  by  the  walls  of  these  old 
houses,  and  which  had  prinked  them- 
selves over  and   over  with    their   big 
white   clusters  of    flowers.      By    the 
brush  hedges  of  the  gardens,  overcast 
with  a  greenery  of  bryony,   hops   and 
creepers,  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  soapwort,  or  in  places  a  colony  of 


burdocks  with  their  huge  leaves;  the 
grass  in  the   gardens   had    a  luscious 
green  tint,  and  In  yet  another  shade  of 
green  there   shimmered   in    the   bad[- 
ground   the  beds   of  peas   and   beam 
and  other  pleasing  vegetables.    Out  of 
the    hives,   which  were   set  In  every 
farmyard,  the  busy  bees  swarmed  back 
and  forth,  looking  like  smoke  against 
the  clear  sky,  while  now  and  then  one 
of  the  sleek  cows  tethered  in.  the  grass 
of  the  farmyard  lowed  in  the  fulness 
of  her  content,  and  the  whole  presented 
a  charming  picture  of  peaceful  retire- 
ment and  contented  prosperity.     Tfnt 
engineer,  who  had  long  been  held  cap- 
tive In  a  city  office,  was  well  pleased 
with  all  this.     He  had  lounged  along 
the  village  street,  until  he  reached  tbe 
meadows,  had  then  come  back  along 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  stood 
now  in  front  of  the  inn  conducted  by 
the   worthy   Krischan   Lange,    at  the 
point  where   the   principal    street    of 
Bichenberg  was    intersected    by    the 
high  road,  and  considered  within  him- 
self whether  he  had  not  better  follow 
up  this  broad  avenue  lined  with  oaks, 
along  the  other  side  up  to  the  highest 
spot  in  the   village,    where    the    old 
church  with  its  gray  stone  wall  and  its 
red  tiled    roof   peered   out   amid   the 
branches  of  mighty  lindens.     His  In- 
terest in  his  professional  duties,  how- 
ever, made   him   disposed    to    wander 
along  the  road  as  It  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Bichnow,  that  he  might 
see  the  scene  of  his  future  labors. 

As  he  bent  his  steps  thitherward  he 
was  observed  by  two  good-looking 
wenches,  who  were  digging  potatoes  In 
one  of  the  gardens. 

''He's  one  of  the  new  railroad  men, 
too,"  said  one. 

"A  handsome  fellow,"  remarked  the 
other. 

"And  what  a  handsome  pair  of  top 
boots  he's  got  on,  much  flner  than 
those  your  inspector  wore,  and  yet  he 
pretended  to  know  a  thing  or  two." 
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'And  what  eyes  he  makes  at  one.  Do 
yon  think  I  didn't  see  him  squinting  at 
yon?' 

"O,  you   girl,  you   were  the  one  he 
was  looking  at,  you  are  blushing  now." 

And  then  they  slapped  one  another 
and  giggled  and  made  as  if  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  stranger,  the  better  to 
disgoise  the   interest  he    had    forced 
them  to  take  in  him.    But  he  went  on, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  charm  he 
had  exercised    over    the    two    village 
beauties,  until  he  reached  the  bridge 
over  the   Richnow.     There    he    stood 
some  time,  followed  up  the  course  of 
the  railway  marked  through  the  broad 
meadows,  and  sought  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  thing  by  means  of  the  map,  which 
his  previous  study  of  the  plans  had  en- 
abled him  to  carry  in  his  head.    After 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  valley, 
where  he  observed   a  long   stretch   of 
park,  enclosed  by  a  ruinous  wall,  with 
*  a  stately  hill  rising  from  it.    Through 
the  intervals  between  the  great  trees 
he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  white  walls 
of    an    extensive    building.      "Aha," 
thought  he,  "that  must  be  Oastle  Rich- 
enberg."    He  now  followed   the   way 
across  the  meadows,  until  he  reached 
a  place    where   the   high    road    was 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  park 
wall  of  Oastle  Richenberg,  on  the  other 
by  its  farm  buildings.    Here  the  wall 
was  neither  old  nor  ruinous,  but  had 
evidently  been  rebuilt  not  long  ago.  A 
curious  piece  of  construction,  calculated 
to  make  an  architect  shake  his  head 
over  its  strange  and    unpleasing  con- 
tours, the  kind  that  would  be  likely  to 
visit  him  as  a  nightmare.    It  gave  ad- 
mission  through   two'  gates,  standing 
far  apart   from    one    another,    behind 
whose  rude    and    odd    iron    gratings 
grass-grown  roads  led  up  to  the  castle, 
sweeping  round  in    a    half    circle  be- 
tween oleander  trees  set  out  In  green 
tubs.    On  the  quaint  and  massive  gate 
posts  sat  gigantic  partridges  carved  in 
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stone  and  regarded  one  another.  In 
the  middle  of  the  leaf  of  each  gate  was 
inserted  a  medallion  on  which,  too, 
was  delineated  a  partridge,  and  each 
pilaster  of  the  wall  was  also  crowned 
by  such  a  bird,  cut  in  stone.  But  mid- 
way between  the  two  gates  there  rose 
above  the  wall  a  sort  of  pinnacle  of  a 
temple,  erected  on  two  rude  columns, 
and  on  its  summit  sat  the  king  of  all 
these  partridges,  a  stone  monster,  big- 
ger than  a  condor.  A  segment  of  a 
circle  between  these  columns  formed 
the  place  for  a  niche,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  reception  of  statues.  On  its 
floor  was  placed  a  round,  projecting 
basin,  into  which  continually  fell  a 
small  stream  of  water  that  came  from 
the  wall  of  the  niche;  while  on  the  edge 
of  this  basin  sat  in  a  half  circle  a 
whole  mob  of  stone  partridges,  who 
seemed  to  be  resolutely  drinking  from 
the  bowl. 

Wigand  had  scarcely  ever  seen  such 
a  curious  piece  of  architecture  and  he 
spent  some  time  in  regarding  it,  turn- 
ing finally  to  the  other  side,  where  there 
was  a  wooden  door,  the  posts  of  which 
were  also  surmounted  with  partridges. 
It  stood  open  and  led  into  the  farm- 
yard.   The  young  engineer  came  of  a 
family  that  was  engrossed  in  farming, 
and  he  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  dis- 
order and  negligence  were  here  in  the 
ascendancy.      The  buildings  were  old 
and  ruinous,  the   roofs   damaged   and 
everywhere  things  were  in  their  wrong 
places,  or  else  there  were  piles  of  rub- 
bish and  dirt   that   had   not   been  re- 
moved for   years.      A   dangerous   old 
stone  causeway,  Its  uneven  places  still 
filled  with  black,  muddy  water  remain- 
ing over  from  the  last  rain,  led  to  a 
house  near  by,  probably  the  dwelling 
of  the  Inspector  or  tenant    Under  the 
linden  tree  which  stood  before  the  door 
an  old,    fat    unshaven    man    with  an 
ashy  complexion  had  gone  to  sleep  In  a 
wicker  easychair.  his  long  pipe  In  his 
mouth.    In  front  of  him  on  the  table 
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stood  several  bottles,  a  spirit  glass,  and 
a  goblet  half  full  of  thin  beer,  in  which 
countless  flies  struggled  towards  a 
sorry  death. 

Wigand  smiled  involuntarily  and 
went  on.  Behind  the  farmyard  was  a 
row  of  neglected  workmen's  cabins,  in 
front  of  which  a  medley  of  flaxen- 
haired  children  with  dirty  faces  and  il- 
luminated noses  played  with  a  dead 
rat  Everywhere  dirt  and  negligence; 
the  broken  window  panes  were  in  part 
nailed  up  with  box  covers,  or  else  had 
papers  pasted  over  them.  Some  of  these 
papers  had  regular  lines  of  writing  on 
them  and  the  engineer  involuntarily 
stepped  nearer  that  he  might  read  what 
stood  there.  They  were  leaves  from 
a  school  copy  book;  on  one  of  them 
was  a  sentence  written  twelve  times  in 
a  stiff  and  awkward  childish  hand, 
"order  holds  the  world  together,"  on 
the  other  thirteen  times,  "cleanliness  is 
a  virtue." 

Wigand  smiled  again  and  went  on 
along  a  broad  way,  bordered  by  knobby 
willows  of  great  antiquity,  which  led 
into  the  meadow  from  behind  the  last 
•houses.  The  flelds  of  this  property  ex- 
hibited the  same  neglect  as  the  build- 
ings themselves.  They  were  badly  and 
irregularly  laid  out  and  the  rows  of 
com  were  full  of  gaps  and  twistings. 
€k)od  flelds  of  corn  must  present  a 
rather  uninteresting  appearance  to  a 
layman;  these,  however,  were  full  of 
Interest  and  rich  in  variety.  The  soil 
was  poorly  cleared  and  in  places  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  quickgrass, 
above  which  towered  here  and  there  a 
few  stunted  blades  of  wheat  while  in 
some  of  the  island-like  spaces  between 
these  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  com, 
thus  showing  that  the  failure  of  the 
crop  to  be  a  general  one  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  fault  of  the  soil, 
^here  were  expanses  of  oats  so  yellow 
with  wild  mustard  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  flourishing  flelds  of  rape, 
and  there  again  were  wide  patches  so 


glowing  with  brilliant  poppies  as  to 
look  like  blood  red  ditches  throngh  the 
green.  And  yet  elsewhere  amid  the 
rye,  which  was  Just  in  bloom  and  from 
which  the  gentle  breeze  caused  the 
pollen  to  escape  in  mysterious  smoky 
clouds,  there  bloomed  brightly  corn- 
flowers, co(^le,  larkspur,  conyolTulus, 
camomile  and  popples,  all  In  a  blase  of 
glory.  The  flelds  were  badly  watered 
and  evidently  not  drained  at  alL  Even 
the  necessary  ditches  were  missing  and 
thus  there  were  wet  places  where  no 
corn  could  grow,  nothing  but  sour 
grass  and  rushes  and  a  few  marsh 
plants.  The  sole  things  that  throve  in 
these  neglected  flelds  were  the  birds, 
and  while  the  engineer  had  previously 
been  astonished  at  .the  grotesque  stone 
partridges,  he  was  now  filled  with  won- 
der at  the  incredible  number  of  the 
living,  who  filled  all  the  air  with  their 
short  clucks  and  their  calls.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  tame  that  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  separate  broods  running' 
about  in  the  thinly  planted  and  open 
cornfields,  now  here  and  now  there,  in 
pursuit  of  food,  the  old  birds  present- 
ing an  attractive  sight  in  their  tender 
care  for  the  cunning  little  young  ones, 
who  were  scarcely  as  large  as  mice. 
Wigand  began  at  last  to  feel  as  if  these 
fields  had  been  laid  out  not  for  them- 
selves, but  in  reality  to  afford  shelter 
and  maintenance  to  the  countless  par- 
tridges, and  in  this  belief  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  only  things 
on  this  property  constructed  with  care 
and  thoroughness  were  evidently  meant 
for  the  partridges.  For  Indeed  in 
every  place  where  the  conformation  of 
the  soil  made  cultivation  difllcult  in 
the  old  marlplts,  on  the  shores  of  the 
little  ponds,  on  steep  slopes,  on  the 
summits  of  the  frequent  calms  and  by 
the  sides  of  the  unnecessarily  broad 
roads,  so-called  preserves  had  been  con- 
structed, that  is  to  say  thickets  of 
thorns,  wild  roses,  clematis,  elder 
bushes,  privet  and  brambles,  all  set  as 
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close  as  possible.  In  suitable  spots 
were  regular  miniature  forests  of  low 
summer  oaks  bushed  together,  the 
whole  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  par- 
tridges secure  against  poachers  in  sum- 
mer and  protect  them  from  cold  in 
winter.  Wigand  contemplated  all  this 
with  constantly  increasing  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  a  growing  desire  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  propri- 
etor of  all  these  delights. 

"He  must  be  a  queer  chap!"  he 
thought  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  "a 
great  sportsman  but  a  poor  farmer,  a 
man  who  values  a  partridge  hanging 
by  his  hunting  pouch  more  than  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  his  granary.  There 
certainly  are  strange  sorts  of  Ohris- 
tlane." 

Meanwhile  he  had  gone  a  long  way 
up  the  field  and  it  was  time  to  think 
of  returning.  He  found  a  narrow  foot- 
path which  enabled  him  to  avoid  a 
long  curve  in  the  highway  and  take  a 
short  cut,  evidently  leading  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  this  he  took  on  his  way  home. 
Along  it  he  sauntered,  standing  still 
from  time  to  time  and  enjoying  the 
dreamy  quiet  of  the  June  afternoon. 
Around  him  softly  whispered  and 
rustled  the  com,  and  the  eyes  of  a 
thousand  flowers  rested  on  him.  But 
strangely  enough  what  most  impressed 
him  with  a  sensation  of  quiet,  rest  and 
peace,  was  Just  that  which  caused  all 
the  clamor,  namely  the  delightful 
jangle  of  charming  sounds  which 
thronged  in  on  him  from  far  and  near. 
For  all  the  air  above  the  green  corn- 
fields around  him  was  full  of  the  Joy- 
ous notes  of  the  lark,  and  when  one 
had  finished  his  task  and  plunged  down 
to  earth  like  a  falling  stone,  yet  an- 
other would  rise  out  of  the  green  with, 
a  new  song,  the  sum  of  sweet  melody 
aloft  being  ever  the  same.  Then  too, 
the  goldhammers  in  the  trees  spun 
their  thin  golden  thread  of  song;  out 
from  every  hedge,  or  each  one  of  the 
inany  thickets,  resounded  the  trickling 


music  of  the  garden  warblers  or  the 
piping  quaver  of  the  linnet;  the  motley 
notes  of  the  chimney  swallows  rang 
forth  as  they  swiftly  winged  their 
flight  over  the  com;  hidden  far  away 
among  the  verdure  was  heard  the 
quail,  and  from  out .  the  marsh  the 
corn-crake  intoned  the  bass. 

The  engineer,  who  had  spent  the 
morning  amid  the  noisy  sea  of  houses 
in  Berlin,  and  on  whose  ears  had  fallen 
nought  but  the  rolling  of  the  carriages, 
the  Jingling  bells  of  the  horse  railways 
and  the  roar  of  street  cries,  found  him- 
self pleasantly  affected  by  this  genial 
contrast  and  lounged  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly along  until  he  again  reached 
the  farmyard. 

The  charm  which  the  dead  rat  ex- 
erted over  the  flaxen-haired  children  of 
the  laborers  seemed  to  be  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. They  had  attached  it  to  a 
string  and,  dragging  it  this  way  and 
that  were  tantalizing  to  the  utmost  a 
village  cur,  one  of  those  dreadful  con- 
glomerates in  whose  production  every 
breed  of  dog  in  Germany  seems  to  have 
had  a  part  each  contributing  its  mite 
to  the  body  of  tliis  monster,  and  each 
contribution  being  out  of  proportion 
to  every  other.  The  fat  unshaven  man 
with  the  long  pipe  still  slept;  the  only 
change  in  his  condition  being  the  fact 
that  half  a  handful  more  of  flies  were 
crawling  in  his  glass. 

When  Wigand  had  once  more  crossed 
the  descent  of  the  road  into  the  valley 
of  the  RIchnow,  the  village  of  Rich-* 
enberg  lay  in  the  slanting  sunlight  clear 
and  distinct  before  him,  with  its  gar- 
dens rising  in  terraces  from  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  But  the  largest  of  these 
gardens  was  the  one  that  belonged  to 
a  mighty  lord  who  is  called  Death. 
Round  about  the  church  he  had  laid 
out  his  varied  beds,  on  which  might  be 
made  out  white  crosses  and  grave- 
stones, against  a  background  of  green 
sod  and  dark  bushes.  In  one  conspicu- 
ous place  he  caught  a   glimpse  of  a 
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\ikT%^  tnaaument  wbicb  was  quite 
prvimlnent,  and  there  be  perceived  two 
Udieii  dreftied  in  black,  one  stout  and 
elderljr,  and  one  young  and  slender, 
the  cbaruing  and  well  proportioned  fig- 
ure of  tbe  latter  not  failing  to  malce  an 
impression  on  bim,  even  at  tbis  dis- 
tance. Wigand  now  began  to  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  get  a  loolc  at  tbis 
oUurcliyard,  its  design  appearing  to 
bini  to  be  quite  remarlcable.  An  inter- 
est in  tbe  cburcb  too  bad  been  awak- 


ened witbin  bim.  Standing  where  be 
did  it  seemed  to  blm  to  be  built  acocnd- 
ing  to  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Bonuin  <v- 
der  of  arcbitecture.  Tbia  being  tiie 
case  it  must  be  very  old,  and  a  great 
curiosity  for  tbis  neigbborhood.  Con- 
sequently be  quickened  bis  stepi, 
turned  at  once  into  tbe  broad  village 
street,  and  in  a  sbort  time  stood  in 
front  of  tbe  plain  wooden  gate  that  led 
through  the  rough  stone  wall  into  this 
garden  of  death. 


{To  5e  oontifiifed.) 


SHARKS. 


Tho  name  of  these  animals  is  gener- 
ally* assoolattHi  with  deeds  of  daring 
and  violoutv,  but  not  all  of  them  have 
Chls  obaraoter.  Take  as  an  example 
ibo  liasklng  Shark,*  which  is  some- 
times found  from  30  to  40  feet  long, 
and  U  the  largest  fish  that  swims  in 
Ibe  North  Atlantic,  or  possibly  In  any 
other  \Hvan.  It  has  only  rudimentary 
KHMb,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  find, 
as  U  has  really  no  use  for  them;  but 
Instead,  I  be  On^ai  Father  has  provided 
iheofie  llsb  wlih  extensive  whale-bone 
gUK  wben^t^  they  can  sift  the  sea  and 
ftwm  ibe  nnualning  minutlw  find  sus- 
tenaovv  ent^ugh  to  sui^iort  themselves, 
aUh^^uipb  \\r  such  huge  dimensions. 
And  this  lo  a  i^Nrtaln  extent  makes 
ibeax  the  rv»al  jvUliv  of  the  ivean,  keep- 
v«^  :he  ^alauvv  right  betwet^n  its  larger 
Aad  Vwer  life*  This  will  be  under- 
s^vxi  w^u  1:  ;$  kiK>wn  that  In  the  seas 
>ih^vh  sttnvoxKl  the  Hritlsh  lsle«  thec^ 
ex>»t  tttiiute  xni^Uvvaus  iu  untold  and 
tSK^sK'ulsMe  tti^yriad^  tha:  x'^ften  l!ve  In 
V3ii»:  shkvaK  tMch  shvvil  ftUtog  9\\vres  o< 
^ttsre  mUes  v^f  wa^^r.  Theee  are  so 
pcvC-tk-  :i*:   thecy  Uit  sry^t  danger  «tf 


their  filling  the  sea,  to  tbe  injury  of 
most  other  fishes.  They  are  the  great 
food  of  the  mackerel,  herring  and  pil- 
chard families;  and,  when  these  cannot 
keep  them  under,  tbe  basking  shark 
comes  to  their  assistance  and  gulps 
them  down  in  millions,  by  this  means 
giving  a  shade  of  fair  play  to  most 
other  fish  life. 

Again,  there  are  others  of  the  genus, 
wbicb  have  not  extreme  habits,  bnt  are 
fair  members  of  the  great  fish  tribes, 
unless  bard  pressed,  when  they  are 
generally  a  match  for  their  enemies. 
But  as  this  article  must  be  a  short  one, 
I  bad  better  consider  e^edally  die 
more  violent  forms  of  the  race;  so  I 
will  first  remark  on  the 

XrnsB-Horvn  (ScyUiam  eateivs). 


yw  ;^ 


Sri- 


These  sharks  are  never  seen  together 
in  numbers^  so  they  cannot  be  said  to 
l^  gregaHoos  in  their  habits^  They 
may  be  foimd  scattered  over  the  sea 
bortvvBi  ftv»m  the  Orkney  Isles  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  are  mndi  scarcer 
In  nvY^hem  than  in  sowUjein  wmtcr& 
Off  kHXt  shvv>*«  c!s^y  generally  live  la 
the  des^hs  of  the  TTngtHfc 
kvk  when  on  their 
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when.  If  their  choeen  hannts  are  shel- 
tered and  quiet,  and  their  accouche- 
ment nooks  abound  in  highly-colored 
floral  varieties,  they  will  sometimes  ap- 
proach so  dose  to  land  as  to  tie  their 
eggs  to  the  stems  of  sea  weeds  within 
a  few  feet  of  low  water  spring  tides. 

The  process  of  life  in  this  family, 
like  that  in  other  sharks,  is  somewhat 
on  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the 
higher  vertebrata,  except  that  in  the 
final  act  the  female  produces  leather- 
like sacs  or  eggs  which  descend  from 
the  oviducts  in  pairs,  one  from  the 
right  and  the  other  from  the  left  side 
(all  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  male 
and  female  being  double).  In  form 
these  eggs  are  not  unlike  a  mason's 
hand-barrow;  they  are  about  four 
inches  long,  with  tendrils  attached, 
each  of  which  is  about  four  feet  in 
length.  These  fibres,  which  are  as  fine 
as  catgut  at  the  ends,  and  as  stout  as 
whipcord  at  the  base,  are  for  mooring 
the  sacs  to  strong  sea-weeds  or  ciurals. 
And  as  these  are  generally  attached  in 
shallow  water  the  string  is  a  splendid 
one  for  holding  them  in  positicm 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
stormy  winters.  On  being  opened  and 
thrown  into  a  basin  their  appearance 
is  just  like  that  of  fowls'  eggs;  the 
yolk  being  yellow  and  surrounded 
with  albumen,  so  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  F.  Day  states  that  in  the  Con- 
cameau  reservoir  the  young  took  nine 
months  to  hatch  from  the  egg.  Couch 
has  observed  the  young  ready  for 
hatching  in  April  and  May,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  them  ready  for 
swimming  in  March.  One  thrown  on 
our  coast  in  a  storm  in  March,  1896, 
was  longer  than  the  case,  with  its 
head  turned  around  and  down  the 
purse;  while  the  tall  slightly  protruded 
at  the  vent  end.  These  facts  point  to 
the  probability  that  exact  time  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  final  exit,  and  that 


ence  and  shelter  until  a  favorable  tem- 
perature and  quiet  weather  arrive.  As 
these  eggs  seem  to  be  voided  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt  that  in  most  cases 
their  time  of  development  is  from  eight 
to  nine  months. 

In  June,  1896,  I  took  two  eggs  from 
a  female  nurse-hound;  they  were  al- 
most perfect,   and    no    doubt    would 
have  been  deposited  in  July.     Before 
assuming  mimicry  the  color  of  these 
fishes  on  the  sandy  sloi>es  of  the  ocean 
is  light  brown,  shading  off  to  a  still 
lighter  color  on  the  belly.     The  back 
and  sides  are  interspersed  with  large 
dark  spots.     In  approaching  the  land 
for  this  most  interosting  of  purposes 
their  course  can  be  scarcely  called  a 
migration,  but  rather  a  gradual  wan- 
dering towards  a  certain  destination. 
In  their  course  they  take  great  care  of 
their  individuality  by   coloring  them- 
selves in  keepimg  with  the  grounds  they 
may  pass  over.    On  bare  ro<^  ridges 
they  assume  a  reddish-brown  hue,  still 
further  darkening  it  as  they  move  into 
lighter    and    shallower     water.       But 
when  the  laminarian  area  is  reached, 
their  mimicry   is   complete,    for    hero 
they  put  on  a  deep  chocolate  color,  and 
so  dark  is  this  last  coat  that  it  almost 
obliterates  the  black  mottled  spots  on 
their  skins;  hence,  the  blending  of  this 
•hade  with  the  fronds  of  the  marine 
forest  is  almost  perfect. 

Their  enemies  appear  to  be  the  great 
crab  {Cancer  pagurus)  and  the  craw 
fish  {Cancer  homarue)  and  all  the  black 
congers;  for  when  coming  towards  the 
shore  for  this  purpose  the  sharks  in- 
vade all  their  home  associations;  so 
they,  jealous  of  the  purpose  of  these 
new  arrivals,  and  being  naturally 
short-tempered,  no  doubt  set  on  them 
in  no  uncertain  manner;  for  it  is  known 
that  congers  will  bite  viciously,  even 
at  each  other,  out  of  mere  spite,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 


tlia  young  we  the  purse  for  conveni-     they  will  do  when  troubled  with  inno- 
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vatlng  strangers;  and,  as  both  of  these 
creatures  are  decidedly  night  feeders, 
they  mast  often  come  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

Ck>uch  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
naturalist  to  notice  the  changing  of 
colors  in  fishes,  for  In  volnme  I,  page 
2,  he  states  that  "snch  of  them  as  wan- 
der on  more  open  grounds  are  of  a 
lighter  color,  in  conformity  with  a  law 
of  nature  in  fishes  by  which  they  as- 
sume an  intensity  of  tint  corresponding 
with  the  grounds  they  frequent" 

These  fish  must  possess  a  bad  char- 
acter among  the  marine  inhabitants  of 
the  sea;  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
family  has  not  poisonous  habits,  for 
the  least  drop  of  water  falling  from 
them  on  any  of  the  edible  fishes  will 
impart  a  white  spot  and  several  drops 
will  give  a  mottled  and  uncanny  ap- 
pearance. Lacapede  mentions  the 
case  of  a  whole  family  being  poisoned 
by  eating  the  livers  of  <Hie  of  these 
fishes.  I  have  also  noticed  that  fisher- 
men, after  eating  fish  of  this  family, 
especially  when  very  fresh,  will  some- 
times have  a  red  and  irritated  appear- 
ance in  the  face  and  neck.  Moreover, 
this  fish  has  a  skin  that  all  must  re- 
member who  come  In  contact  with  it 
for  it  is  very  objectionable;  and  its 
spines,  which  are  embedded  in  it  are 
so  close  and  sharp  that  a  rasp,  with  its 
raised  parts  sharpened  to  represent  dull 
needles,  would  barely  represent  its  ir- 
ritating and  cutting  power. 

Again,  the  moment  these  sharks  are 
touched  by  an  enemy  they  twine  them- 
selves around  the  aggressor,  and  with 
a  contracting  and  reversed  action  of 
the  body,  grate  the  surface  with  these 
wretched  spines.  These  motions  se- 
verely lacerate  the  enemy,  and  gener- 
ally take  away  its  surroundings  with 
it  In  fact  when  dried,  the  skins  of 
these  creatures  •  are  used  by  polishers 
as  a  substitute  for  glass-paper,  and 
will  rasp  wood  or  alabaster;  they  will 
even  cut  iron  or  silver.     Ooopers  in 


Truro,  Oomwall,  called  it  rubskin,  and 
stated  that  a  pound  of  it  was  worth 
a  hundredweight  of  glass-  or  sand- 
paper. 

These  families  are  the  only  fish  I  am 
acquainted  with  that  can  shut  their 
eyes  at  will.  This  is  done  by  raising 
the  lower  lid.  The  largest  forms  are 
to  be  found  among  the  females,  which 
often  stretch  to  about  five  feet  They 
will  feed  well  on  crabs,  cuttles,  worms, 
holothurias,  and  most  small  fishes. 
When  these  fail  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  devour  whelks.  We  may  thus  guess 
the  power  of  their  Jaws;  evidently  they 
can  break  up  these  massive  univalves 
as  easily  as  a  youngster  can  crack 
nuts;  for  I  have  several  times  found 
quantities  of  their  operculums  in  the 
stomachs  of  these  sharks,  and  when 
these  are  digested  they  leave  a  quan- 
tity of  black  oil  there.  On  June  2l8t 
1898, 1  opened  two  nurse-hounds  caught 
26  miles  south  of  Deadman  Headland, 
Cornwall.  One  had  operculum  plates 
of  26  whelks  in  its  stomach,  beside  sev- 
eral large  worms.  The  other  had  sev- 
eral holothurias  and  crabs  in  it 

These  fish  are  generally  caught  by 
conger  fishermen  in  the  night  and  the 
bait  suitable  for  one  is  generally  taken 
by  the  other.  The  crabbers,  as  a  rule, 
use  them  as  bait 

No  mention  is  made  by  either  Oouch, 
Buckland  or  Day,  of  their  having  a 
lateral  line,  but  on  cutting  across  their 
sides  two  very  decided  lines  are  found 
in  the  skin. 

I  shall  next  treat  of 

Thb  Blue  Shabk  (Squalm  glaueua). 

The  home  of  the  blue  shark  is  gen- 
erally in  the  warm  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the  sum« 
mer  months  a  few  are  found  scattered 
over  the  North  Atlantic.  Their  extreme 
limit  seems  to  be  the  Orkney  Islands, 
which  they  reach  late  in  August  Their 
food  is  mostly  the  surface-feeding 
fishes;  although,  if  hungry,  they  will 
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hunt  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  at- 
tacking many  TarietieB  existing  there, 
such  as  the  gurnards  and  congers;  and 
if  these  are  scarce  they  will  not  despise 
eating  the  living  shells  found  on  the 
sea  bottom;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  the  operculnm  of  the  common 
whelk  in  their  stomachs. 

In  these  northern  latitudes  it  is  rare 
to  see  them  more  than  ten  feet  in 
length;  although  no  doubt  there  are 
some  which  swim  in  these  waters 
larger  than  this.  One  from  the  Bng- 
lish  coasts,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  eleven  feet  long;  and  Couch 
records  one  of  fourteen  feet  Day, 
in  his  great  work  on  '*The  Fishes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  states  that 
in  the  more  southern  waters  they 
sometimes  attain  to  the  length  of  twen- 
ty-five feet;  and  Gunther  remarks  that 
individuals  of  twelve  and  fifteen  feet 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  that  the 
genus  are  closely  allied  to  Coram 
Hemipristis,  of  the  chalk  and  tertiary 
formations.  That  we  do  not  see  the 
largest  forms  which  visit  our  waters 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  of  large 
sharks  swallowing  the  bait  and  in  their 
violence  breaking  the  lines  of  the  fish- 
ermen. In  fact  some  years  ago,  I 
was  once  in  this  unfortunate  position. 
It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  August 
just  before  sunrise,  when  one  of  these 
massive  monsters  took  my  bait.  I 
knew  my  line  and  hook  were  good- 
more  than  I  could  break  with  all  my 
strength.  In  the  contest  the  creature 
took  the  line  from  me  again  and  again, 
bat  by  continued  efforts  I  managed 
each  time  to  turn  it  back  towards  the 
boat  and  to  increase  the  length  of 
line  at  my  feet  I  was  fishing  on  the 
starboard  quarter  near  the  stem;  and 
my  companion,  a  stout  six-foot  man' 
of  twenty  years,  was  asleep  in  the 
cuddy.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  by 
much  shouting,  I  got  him  to  under- 
stand my  position;    and    Just   as    the 


beast  came  in  sight  of  the  boat  he 
came  back,  gaff  in  hand,  and  there 
was  this  monster  sheering  off  and 
along  by  her  side,  and  working  its 
white  nictitating  membrane  off  and  oD: 
its  eyes,  with  a  fury  little  understood 
unless  actually  seen.  "Now  is  your 
time,  Joe,  it's  a  beauty;  give  him  your 
weight"  I  shouted;  but  instead  of  do^ 
ing  this  he  turned  his  terror-stricken 
face  on  me  and  whispered  "If s  the 
Devil  himself.  I  cannot  touch  him;" 
and  leaving  the  gaff  by  my  side  he 
darted  back  into  the  cuddy  and  shut 
the  door.  Now  I  knew  my  work;  but 
what  was  one  man  in  battling  with, 
and  mastering  such  a  mass  of  con- 
centrated energy?  By  main  force  I 
dragged  it  alongside,  and  nipped  the 
line  under  the  cleat  with  one  hand,  and, 
gaffed  at  him  with  the  other;  but  the 
moment  I  touched  the  beast  he  took 
the  line  from  me,  when  I  had  to  drop 
the  gaff  and  nip  the  line  with  both 
hands.  The  strain,  however,  was  too 
much  for  my  gear;  and  with  a  violent; 
wrench  he  broke  the  line  and  was  off. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  English  Ohan- 
nel,  the  boldness  and  violence  of  these 
sharks  in  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year  must  always  be  considered  by  all 
drift  mackerel  fishermen.  Oonsequent* 
ly  the  nets  have  to  be  watched  with, 
great  care,  and,  no  matter  what  amount 
of  fish  may  be  going  into  them,  with 
the  first  sign  of  sharks  the  nets  must 
be  hauled  in  at  once;  for  the  moment 
these  brutes  see  the  fish  they  are  sure 
to  attack  them,  and  woe  betide  the 
nets  when  this  happens,  for,  with  the 
first  snap,  so  sharp  are  their  teeth, 
net  and  fish  are  brought  away  togeth- 
er, and  both  are  quickly  swallowed.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  a  fieet  of 
100  sail  of  fishing  boats,  with  a  total 
crew  of  500  men,  driven  off  the  sea 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  a  paying 
mackerel  fishing  by  the  persistent 
violence  of  these  creatures. 

Take  the  story  of  the  master  of  one* 
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of  these  crafts,  who  had  to  retreat  be- 
fore their  hungry  fury:— 

Not  long  since  we  had  made  a  fair 
qiring  mackerel  fishery  and  hoped  to 
have  carried  it  on  successfully  to  the 
end:  but  with  June  these  sharks  began 
to  increase,  and  the  outside  boats  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  rayages  they 
were  making  with  their  nets.  As  the 
month  advanced  it  was  found  they  ap- 
proached still  nearer  to  the  shore;  and 
the  deeper  boats  found— ^though 
mackerel  were  in  fair  quantities— they 
should  have  no  nets  left  worth  keeping 
if  they  continued  the  fishery:  and  so 
one  after  another  dropped  off,  until 
only  a  few  of  us  were  left.  It  is  true 
we  had  fairly  well  escaped  their  on- 
slaught by  keeping  on  the  inside  of  the 
fieet  but  at  last  our  turn  came.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  June  we  had  set 
our  nets  about  ten  miles  S.  E.  from  the 
Lizard.  It  was  splendid  weather,  with 
a  fine  breeze  from  the  N.  W.  when 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  winch  was 
rigged  and  we  began  to  haul  the 
nets.  The  moon  was  over  a  week  old, 
and  was  shining  brightly  in  the  west- 
em  sky  when  we  got  the  boat  end  of 
the  net  on  board.  I  was  anxiously  look- 
ing along  the  slightly  tinged  phospho* 
rescent  net  to  see  if  any  mackerel  was 
meshed  in  it,  and  felt  disappointed  at 
seeing  none,  when  something  under  me 
attracted  my  attention;  on  looldng  in- 
t^itly  down  some  two  or  three  feet  un- 
der water  I  saw  the  outline  of  a  blue 
shark,  possibly  some  eight  or  nine  feet 
long. 

As  there  was  no  mackerel  in  the  net 
it  did  not  trouble  me,  believing  that 
harm  could  only  come  to  It  when  the 
creature  saw  the  fish  in  it  We  were 
pulling  in  our  gear  as  fast  ns  possible, 
when  to  my  surprise  I  saw  the  brute 
deliberately  dart  at  the  net  and  bite  it 
as  if  out  of  sheer  malice.  This  was 
too  mudh  for  me  to  accept  In  a  mo- 
ment I  stepped  across  the  boat;  and, 
seizing  the  boat  hook  which  had  a  long 
sharp  iron  point  at  the  end  of  it,  1 
darted  down  with  all  my  force  on  its 


back  between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin. 
Bvidently  this  was  a  new  sensation 
from  a  new  source;  for  in  a  moment 
there  was  some  excitement  in  the  sea, 
and  then  the  shark  was  quickly  away. 
I  have  thought  since,  if  the  story  told 
by  Professor  Kollicker  of  the  Naples 
Marine  Laboratory  is  true,  that  shaAs 
can  talk  to  each  other,'  what  a  wonder- 
ful tale  this  fish  must  have  had  to  tell 
its  fellows  when  relating  this  night's 
adventure:  and  what  a  character 
he  mnst  have  given  this  obtrusive  dou- 
ble-eyed demon  wlio  had  descended  on 
him  from  the  starry  regions  above,  and 
who,  with  but  the  touch  of  the  tip  of 
his  fin  or  finger,  had  almost  taken  the 
life  from  his  body;— for  he  saw  me 
strike  the  blow. 

I  had  hoped  this  would  have  finished 
our  night's  work  with  this  fraternity; 
but  I  was  disappointed.  The  first  sight 
of  mackerel  I  had  was  a  broken  one 
which  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  shark,  and  the  next,  and  several 
besides.  On  this  we  put  out  the  shark 
line  with  a  massive  chain  hook  at- 
tacfhed,  baited  with  two  pieces  of  mack- 
erel, and  the  gaff  (an  oak  bar  about 
four  feet  long  with  iron  of  the  size 
of  the  finger,  shaped  into  a  hook  and 
attached  to  it  by  the  blacksmith)  was 
got  ready;  and  In  less  than  five  min- 
utes a  shark  was  fast  to  the  line.  Now 
there  was  no  doubt  or  difficulty  about 
the  work.  In  an  instant  two  hands 
were  at  the  line  and  two  others  stood 
by  the  gaff;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
water  line,  in  a  minute  it  was,  "Stand 
clear,"  and  the  beast  of  about  seven 
feet  was  tuovbled  into  the  boat  A 
heavy  blow  on  the  nose  with  a  hake 
bat,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  line  was 
quickly  out  again,  and  then  the  nets 
almost  fiew  on  board  the  boat;  for 
mackerel  were  now  in  the  nets  and  It 
was  a  question  who  should  have  them, 
men  or  sharks;  but  instantly  there  was 
another  shark  fast;  and  the  same  ad- 
ventures were  gone  through;  and  after 
the  nets  were  dragged  with  violence 
into  the  boat;  and  again  the  line  was 
dropped  into  the  sea,  baited  as  before: 


*  Prof.  Kollicker,  wnippcd  in  a  dirlng  salt,  in 
an  iron  gm«  lit  by  electricity,  haa  been  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the 
alA  of  a  phoDOffimph  regiatered  the  ezpreaaion  of 


■nrpriee  in  Sahea.  He  to  Hitlafled  that  th« 
noleea  made  by  aome  flahea,  inclndinc  iharka, 
will  yet  be  recognlaed  aa  a  langnaca. 
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and  soon  another  shark  was  fast  to  It, 
but  this  third  was  a  masalye  beast,  and 
in  the  struggle  it  broke  the  line,  and 
here  we  lost  our  only  shark  hook. 

In  a  few  words,  we  decided  to  pay 
no  more  attention  to  the  sharks  but  to 
pull  in  the  nets  as  if  for  dear  life,  and 
all  went  at  it  with  a  will,  the  crew 
changing  berths  at  every  ten  nets,  and 
thus  all  getting  a  taste  of  the  hardest 
work.  It  was  mine  to  be  at  the  leech 
of  the  net  at  the  last  ten.  We  had  a 
few  hundreds  of  mackerel  on  board 
but  the  havoc  made  by  the  sharks  was 
dreadful.  All  the  cut  and  broken  fish 
I  dropped  at  my  feet  When  there 
were  only  three  or  four  nets  more  t« 
haul  I  eOiouted  "Avast  heaviing,*'  de- 
termining to  have  anotlier  turn  with 
these  thieves.  I  then  took  up  the 
broken  mackerel  and  stowed  them 
along  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  when 
she  was  quite  still  I  began  to  drop 
them  into  the  sea  in  a  perpendicular 
line  about  two  feet  apart.  I  had  not 
been  doing  this  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes wQien  I  saw  a  slmrk,  and  every 
now  and  then  it  coolly  turned  on  its 
side  and  took  in  each  piece  as  it  came. 
I  then  took  the  gaff  and  stood  waiting 
for  it  to  come  up  and  take  the  last 
piece,  when  about  a  foot  under  water. 
At  the  right  moment  I  planted  the  gaff 
under  its  choke  and  lifted  with  all  my 
might,  and  went  backwards  with  all 
my  weight:  but  only  about  a  third  of  its 
length  came  over  the  gunwale;  the 
light  of  our  lantern  shone  full  in  its 
face:  and  here  we  were  looking  vicious- 
ly at  each  other,  its  jaws  snapping 
rather  ominously,  for  the  gaff  was  a 
little  low,  while  the  water  was  lashed 
to  spray  with  its  tail. 

I  held  on  to  it  like  grim  death,  not 
guessing  how  the  battle  was  to  end, 
when  my  brother  rushed  forward  and 
put  his  arms  around  its  body;  and  with 
a  pull  the  shark  came  hcHos  holes  into 
the  boat  Then  it  was  "Stand  clear, 
all";  and  each  of  the  crew,  seizing  a 
weapon,  did  his  best  to  close  the  scene. 


when  several  heavy  blows  on  the  nose 
gave  it  its  quietus.  The  next  morning 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  brute  had  actually  bitten  a  piece 
clean  out  of  Hie  fittings  of  the  boat 
The  creature  proved  to  be  over  eight 
feet  long.  This  ended  our  season's 
work. 

As  the  summer  advances  some  of 
the  pilchards,  which  spend  their  win- 
ter and  spring  in  the  English  Ohannel, 
In  moving  westward,  are  generally  off 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall  in  August 
Here  they  come  in  contact  with  these 
water  pirates,  who  follow  them  to- 
wards the  land,  worrying  and  feeding 
on  them  as  they  go;  and  here  the 
wretched  business  of  tearing  and  eat- 
ing the  pilchard  nets  is  often  gone 
through,  something  on  the  same  lines 
as  is  done  with  the  mackerel  nets. 

When  the  pilchards  are  fairly  on  the 
Oomlsh  coast  as  a  rule,  the  sharks 
keep  on  the  outer  edge  of  them;  and 
if  badly  beset  they  will  sometimes  rush 
into  the  bays  and  keep  there,  the  shaiks 
seldom  following  them  in  any  quan- 
tities, for  the  blue  shark  will  not  re- 
main long  inside  of  twenty-five  fathoms 
of  water.* 

Sometimes,  when  the  fishermen  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  inshore  fishery, 
they  will  push  out  into  deep  water,  and 
endeavor  to  take  stock  of  what  pil- 
chards are  in  the  wider  seas.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  fisherman 
will  sometimes  get  what  he  never  ex- 
pected. It  was  in  a  case  like  this  that 
the  master  of  the  "Galatea,"  in  the 
summer  of  1895,  caught  twenty-five  of 
these  monsters.  The  crew  declared  to 
me  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  their  catching  another  such  lot  if 
they  were  of  any  money  value;  and 
although   there   were  pilchards   there, 


*  When  tioabled  with  pamsites.  ttngle  Indl- 
▼Idiials  wiU  aometlmM  roah  to  the  shore  to  rvb 
them  off  oo  the  eharp  locks.  In  Aognit,  188S. 
ffom  the  old  Pier  Head,  Meraglaeey,  in  the 
early  morning  I  mw  a  blae  shark  of  aboat  seren 
foot  ptM  In  and  ovt,  which  no  doubt  had  been 


on  this  mission.  And  in  September,  1800.  Wil- 
liam Husband  oaoght  a  bine  shark,  six  feet 
long,  close  to  Meraglsoey  new  pier,  which  no 
doabt  was  on  the  same  errand.  I  saw  it  alire 
in  our  fish  maricet  when  it  liad  been  oat  of  the 
water  onlj  a  few  mlnntes. 
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this  fact  stopped  all  fishing  In  that  di- 
rection. 

On  another  snch  occasion  I  was  on 
board  a  fishing  boat  which  went  some 
six  miles  south  of  the  Deadman  Head- 
land. Pilchards  were  fairly  plentiful; 
and  as  no  sharks  were  seen,  and  fish 
were  entering  the  nets,  they  were  left 
out  to  have  the  result  of  the  morning 
twilight  on  them.  With  the  rising  sun, 
down  In  the  bright  clear  water,  a  shark 
of  about  nine  feet  long  made  Its  ap- 
pearance; and  as  there  .were  plenty 
of  pilchards  In  the  net,  and  several 
were  dropping  out  of  It,  this  autocrat 
of  the  deep  arose  to  the  occasion,  and 
seemed  content  to  receive  the  sinking 
dead  pilchards  as  his  share  of  the 
night's  work.  And  so  satisfied  was  it 
with  Its  own  arrangements  that  It  nev- 
er once  attempted  to  bite  one  fish  In 
the  net  The  sight  on  that  bright  sum- 
mer morning  I  shall  never  forget,  with 
the  calm  crystal  sea,  and  the  nets  with 
the  fish  coming  up  as  from  a  seeming 
Interminable  depth,  shining  like  a 
sheet  of  silver;  and  the  sun  In  all  Its 
splendor  giving  new  hues  and  shades 
of  color  to  all  moving  life;  while  this 
massive  creature  was  swimming 
around  us  In  its  sometimes  violent,  or 
graceful,  attitudes,  often  close  to  us, 
and  occasionally  waiting  so  fitlll,  with 
its  great  eyes  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  net  and  us;  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  dropping  pilchards,  as  if  quite 
comprehending  our  fishing  purposes 
and  all  else  that  was  going  on. 

Then  came  in  our  wonder,  if  pil- 
chards were  absent  and  one  of  us  were 
to  fall  Into  the  sea,  what  the  result 
would  be,  as  no  amount  of  fish  seemed 
to  satisfy  its  maw.  So,  knowing  the 
cruel  and  desperate  nature  of  these 
sharks,  I  finally  determined,  if  I  had 
the  opportunity,  to  bring  its  violent 
and  murderous  actions  to  an  end.  As 
I  had  no  line  on  board  equal  to  holding 
such  a  brute,  some  other  method  of 
capture  had  to  be  thought  of;  and  this 


second  mode  of  procedure  soon  came 
to  the  front;  for  as  time  went  on,  the 
more  pilchards  it  ate  the  bolder  it 
was.  At  last  it  became  so  free  as  to 
come  to  the  surface  and  take  the  fish 
as  they  slid  out  of  the  net  And  here 
was  my  chance  to  try  and  capture  the 
Intruder  by  hand  with  a  gaff,  as  it 
came  forward  to  seize  the  fish.  Soon  I 
had  ready  a  strong  stout  article,  with 
a  fork-shaped  end  as  a  handle;  and  as 
two  pilchards  dropped  out  of  the  net 
together,  quite  on  the  surface,  it  de- 
sired to  get  both  at  once.  In  making 
the  final  move  it  found  they  were  too 
far  apart  for  one  grip;  and  while  It 
hesitated  I  put  the  gaff  with  all  my 
strength  across  its  throat  Such  an  act 
was  something  to  be  remembered;  for, 
although  on  the  surface,  It  was  rather 
far  out  for  doing  my  best  and  I  could 
do  nothing  more  than  instantly  drag 
it  alongside  and  hold  on.  Fortunately, 
the  boat  was  dandy-rigged,  with  a 
stout  single  shroud  fastened  to  her 
side;  and  I  was  standing  on  the  beam 
thwart  when  I  struck  the  gaff  into  the 
shark.  Its  first  act  after  this  great  fright 
was  to  twist  Itself  violently  around; 
and  when  I  felt  how  strong  It  was 
I  allowed  the  gaff  to  revolve,  while  the 
water  from  its  fins  fell  on  ua  as  if 
from  a  shower  bath;  but  I  managed  to 
keep  to  the  gaff  with  both  hands,  my 
arms  one  on  each  side  of  the  shroud, 
and  with  my  breast  resting  against  It 
I  certainly  should  not  have  been  able 
to  sustain  myself  but  for  this  help. 

Now  the  excitement  on  board  the 
boat  was  Intense,  the  crew  coming  in-, 
stantly  to  my  assistance,  and  with  the 
boat's  tiller  and  other  long  cudgels 
striking  it  as  best  they  could,  the  gaff 
whirling  as  If  by  machinery  all  the 
time.  When  the  battle  was  about  half 
over  I  thought  the  beast  was  a  little 
exhausted,  and  with  both  hands 
pressed  my  whole  strength  on  the  gaff, 
but  I  could  not  stay  it  for  a  moment; 
and  months  after  I  felt  the  result  of 
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this  act  in  my  left  thnmb.  Finally, 
some  heavy  raps  on  the  nose  finished 
it,  and  we  drew  it  into  the  boat  and 
found  it  was  just  nine  feet  long. 

In  calm  summer  weather  it  is  not  an 
nncommon  thing  to  see  these  sharks 
gently  gliding  through  the  sea  with 
the  tip  of  the  tail  and  dorsal  fin  out 
of  the  water.  Possibly  this  is  their 
sleeping  attitude,  for  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  now  that  they  only  sleep 
with  one  eye  at  a  time,  as  they  seem 
to  have  a  dual  existence.  This  can 
easily  be  seen  by  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  and  a  sharp  knife,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  nerves  of  the 
body  on  the  right  side  converge  on  the 
lateral  line  instead  of  on  the  spinal 
cord;  and  the  same  fact  may  be  seen 
also  on  the  left  slde.^  And,  as  these 
two  lateral  lines  are  each  in  touch  with 
the  brain  through  the  tenth  cranial 
nerve,  a  double  individuality  is  appar- 
ent* This  accounts  for  this  species  of 
shark  following  ships  at  sea  for  weeks 
together  without  any  seeming  rest  for 
sleeping  purposes. 

Their  mimicry  is  used  more  as  a 
means  of  getting  near  their  prey  than 
as  a  protection  from  their  enemies, 
which  seem  to  be  only  parasites  and 
the  porbeagle  sharks. 

The  water  at  the  entrance  of  the 
English  Channel,  at  times,  varies  very 
much  in  color,  generally  through  the 
variety  of  diatomacea  present  in  it,  giv- 
ing many  shades  in  blue,  green  and 
olive. 

Of  course  the  color  of  this  shark  is 
deep  blue  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly;  but  in  water  with  a  green  or 
olive  tinge,  a  green  or  olive  hue  is  as- 
sumed with  its  blue  and  white,  thus 
making  the  creature  in  olive  or  green 
water  difllcult  to  be  seen.  When  on  the 

«  One  of  oar  grHitMt  ichtbyolofflcal  anthoritlM 
Intlmfttes  tbat  the  only  use  of  the  latoml  line 
is  for  foppljliif  the  skin  with  maoni.  As  the 
skin  of  sharks  needs  no  mncns,  the  lateral  line 
stMmM  be  absent  here,  bnt  the  line  Is  Texy 
pfomlneot  la  aU  sharks. 


warpath  by  night  it  can  display  an 
artifice  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  any  known  mimetical  creature;  for 
it  certainly  can  personify  all  the  imp- 
ish shades  connected  with  obscurity 
and  darkness.' 

On  ordinary  occasions,  in  the  night, 
the  least  display  of  action  or  force  in 
the  sea  by  almost  any  creature  will  ex- 
cite such  activities  in  all  the  infusorial 
circles  that  the  water  will  look  as  If 
alive  with  luminous  light  But  in  the 
case  of  the  blue  shark,  when  hunting 
the  ocean  by  night  for  its  prey,  this 
is  not  so.  So  mysteriously  can  they 
hide  themselves— when  surrounded  by 
all  the  conditions  of  this  phosphoric 
splendor— that  there  can  be  nothing 
seen  of  their  massive  proportions  but 
the  tips  of  their  dorsal  and  caudal  fins; 
so  that  a  shark  eight  feet  long  and 
three  feet  in  circumference  would  only 
appear  like  a  bit  of  tape,  the  breadth 
of  the  finger  and  four  feet  long,  being 
drawn  through  the  water. 

These  sharks  aroused  some  interest 
in  the  late  Mr.  'Frank  Buckland,  who 
more  than  once  declared  to  me  that  he 
would  come  to  Oomwall  and  catch  one 
of  them  on  a  fisliing  rod;  but  when  dis- 
cussing the  nature  and  strength  of  this 
article  we  could  never  agree  as  to  its 
length  and  size.  But  had  he  lived  a 
little  longer,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
caused  some  excitement  in  London 
amateur  fishing  circles  by  describing 
'the  adventures,  violence  and  mystery 
associated  with  catching  blue  sharks 
on  a  rod. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  these 
sharks  has,  for  some  time,  been  a  sur- 
prise to  me;  and  that  is,  that  with  all 
the  emulation  and  desire  there  is  in  the 
exuberant  life  of  young  England  to  get 
rare  sport,  the  blue  shark  has  never 
been  thought  of. 


*  In  aU  kinds  of  sharks  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  reprodnctire  organs  in  male  and  female 
are  dual,  and  the  eggs  or  yoang  ones  are  always 
Tolded  in  pain. 
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I  will  now  notice 

Ths  Pioksd  Dog  (AcanthioB  ^ulgaHi), 

These,  though  amongst  the  smallest 
of  British  sharks,  seldom  reaching 
above  four  feet  In  length,  are  the  most 
persistent  and  violent  of  all  the  family. 
Although  generally  each  one  acts  for 
Itself,  In  great  emergencies  they  are 
gregarious,  sometimes  swimming  In 
shoals  of  hundreds  of  thousands;  and 
when  they  are  In  this  form  woe  betide 
the  object  of  their  attack! 

Fortunately  for  our  longshore  fish- 
eries, they  are  restless  and  discon- 
tented In  clear  shallow  water,  and  are 
never  comfortable  unless  the  sea  they 
swim  In  is  over  twenty  fathoms  deep; 
although  they  will  commit  every  kind 
of  depredation  In  Its  very  surface.  But 
in  and  after  storms,  when  the  water 
is  foul,  they  may  be  found  very  near 
the  land.  Their  teeth  are  closely  set 
and  very  sharp,  their  bite  being  as 
clean  as  if  cut  with  a  razor.  This  is 
known  to  all  the  whiting  fishermen  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall;  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thimg,  when  the  men  are  on 
this  work,  for  them  to  be  surrounded 
by  these  sharks,  which  will  attack  the 
fish  on  the  lines  and  destroy  them;  and 
on  taking  the  fisherman's  bait,  so  cer- 
tain is  their  nip  that  they  will  cut  the 
hooks  from  the  line  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  put  on,  until  his  store  is  exhausted, 
and  often  the  fishing  has  to  be  given 
up  in  consequence. 

From  the  year  1875  to  1881  our 
southern  waters  were  fairly  free  from 
these  vermin;  but  since  then,  in  some 
seasons,  our  fishermen  have  been  put  to 
their  wits'  end  In  battling  with  them. 
Not  long  ago  these  sharks  were  known 
to  be  in  vast  masses,  stretching  along 
the  coasts  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
out,  keeping  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  usual 
migration  of  the  pilchards  into  the 
English  Channel  began,  the  first  night 
the  fishermen  tried  to  intercept  them 


some  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  all  were  surprised  at 
the  audacity  of  these  dogs.  They 
came  in  thousands  round  every  boat, 
disputing  its  right  to  the  pilchards  in 
the  net,  even  rising  around  the  floats 
and  snapping  at  them.  Those  fisher- 
men who  were  not  expecting  evil,  not 
only  had  all  their  fish  stolen  but  had 
their  nets  sadly  bitten  and  torn  wltii 
the  sharks'  spines.  With  the  fishermen 
who  had  early  discovered  their  pret- 
ence, a  desperate  ba^le  began  at  once; 
they  dragging  in  their  nets  as  If  thehr 
lives  depended  on  the  act,  while  the 
dogs  crowded  around  them  in  thou- 
sands, seizing  the  pilchards  as  they 
were  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  In 
their  hungry  haste  allowing  themselves 
to  be  pulled  into  the  boat  rather  than 
lose  the  mouthful  they  had  taken.  In 
this  single  night  many  fishermen  had 
some  of  their  new  nets  entirely  de- 
stroyed; and  as  large  shoals  of  pil- 
chards were  now  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  was  difllcult  to  know  what  to  do  to 
avoid  these  dog-fish. 

Evening  is  incomparably  the  best 
time  for  catching  pilchards  in  nets,  as 
the  vast  shoals  then  scatter  themselves 
over  the  ocean  for  feeding  purposes, 
their  food  being  generally  minute 
crustaceans,  which  show  pho^horlc 
lights.  When  rushing  after  these 
scintillating  brilliants  they  easily  get 
entangled.  All  this  seems  to  be  well 
known  to  the  sharks,  for  at  these  times 
they  are  the  most  active.  On  the  oc- 
casion I  have  mentioned  they  became 
at  last  so  violent  that  this  Important 
period  for  fishing  had  to  be  entirely 
given  over  to  these  freebooters.  The 
fishermen's  next  step  was  to  cruise  the 
ocean  over  by  day  in  search  of  shoals 
of  pilchards  (their  neighl>orhood  is 
often  Indicated  by  the  falling  of  gan- 
nets  and  the  presence  of  masses  of 
other  sea  birds),  and,  if  they  fell  in 
with  the  fish,  to  set  their  nets  as  doM 
to  them  as  possible  and  await  results. 
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This  proved  to  be  a  most  uncertain  and 
precarious  mode  of  fishing.  It  was  like 
a  lottery;  where  one  boat  was  success- 
ful four  or  fiye  missed  the  fish. 

Finally,  even  in  this  manner  of  fish- 
ing the  men  were  baffled  and  deceived 
by  the  hungry  violence  of  the  sharks, 
for,  when  cruising  some  ten  miles  to 
the  8.E.  of  the  Eddystone,  they  fell  in 
with  what  appeared  to  be  vast  masses 
of  pilchards,  coloring  the  water  red  in 
large  patches,  and  scattered  here  and 
there  over  several  square  miles;*  so  the 
hopes  of  all  ran  high  that  good  catches 
of  pilchards  would  be  made  once  more, 
and  they  instantly  set  their  nets  among  ^ 
them.  Judge  of  their  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment on  looking  into  them  to 
find  that,  while  some  shoals  were  pil- 
chards, others  were  packs  of  these 
hated  dogs  which  had  now  taken  to 
hunting  pilchards  by  day.  The  men 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  put 
their  nets  down  between  the  dogs  and 
the  pilchards  had  fishing  with  a  ven- 
geance; for  the  dogs  in  their  baffled  rage 
rushed  into  the  nets  and  carried  them 
by  sheer  force  to  the  sea  bottom,  tear- 
ing and  destroying  them.  This  last  act 
finally  settled  the  matter;  the  fishery 
had  to  be  instantly  abandoned  and  the 
ocean  left  to  the  supremacy  of  the  dogs. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Plym- 
outh trawlers,  seeing  the  gulls  and  gan- 
nets,  and  knowing  that  good  trawl-fish 
often  abound  where  shoals  of  pilchards 
congregate,  also  tried  this  neighbor- 
hood; but  they  also  soon  learnt  to  their 
sorrow  that  the  sharks  were  far  too 
strong  for  them  to  cope  with;  for  the 
trawls  on  being  drawn  up  were  found 
full  of  them,  and  as  the  fishermen  had 
no  gear  equal  to  hoisting  the  mass  on 
board,  the  bag  had  to  be  cut  through 
and  all  allowed  to  go  free.  In  fact 
they  sometimes  keep  together  in  such 
masses  that  one  stormy  winter,  in 
Mevagissey     Bay,     some     fishermen 

*  AU  iWi  la  IIIMM0  when  nmx  tlie  rarface  of 
tbe  Mft  libaw  a  doU  red  color. 


earned  fair  wages  by  catching  them 
for  manure,  and  selling  them  to  the 
farmers  at  twopence  per  score.  Two 
men  have  been  known  to  load  a  small 
boat  with  them  in  three  hours.  Their 
line  was  only  six  feet  long,  armed 
with  stout  brass  wire  about  a  foot 
above  the  hook  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing bitten  off.  The  bait  was  part  of 
another  dog-fish. 

Like  most  other  fishes,  these  sharks 
are  very  susceptible  to  sound.  Regard- 
ing this  fact,  a  singular  circumstance 
happened  in  a  fishing  boat,  the  crew 
of  which    was    composed    of    beach- 
combers and  other  stray  hands  picked 
up  for  a  night  or  two's  fishing  in  fine 
weather.    The  master  of  the  boat  was 
an  intelligent  man  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  these  sharks;  the 
hands  were  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
One  night  they  had  been  watching  the 
pilchards  by  the  aid  of  the  phosphores- 
cent light  of  the  sea  (at  such  times 
they  are  as  easily  seen  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
plentiful),  yet  they  were  afraid  to  put 
their  nets  among  them  in  the  night  on 
account  of  the  sharks;  but  with  the 
first  streaks  of  light  in  the  eastern  sky 
they    quickly    threw    their    nets    out 
among  the  pilchards,  hoping  that  quan- 
tities of  fish  would  %o  into  the  nets 
quickly,  and  that  with  the  daylight  the 
mass  of  pilchards  in  the  sea,  on  Ceas- 
ing to  feed,  would  drop  down  near  the 
bottom,  enticing  the  sharks  to  follow, 
and  leave  alone  their  nets  and  fish, 
which   they   could   take   out  at   their ' 
leisure.    The  plan  was  found  to  be  un- 
successful as  far  as  the  sharks  were 
concerned.    The  pilchards  had  meshed 
satisfactorily  and  the  sharks  swarmed 
around  the  boat  and  nets  in  masses. 
Finally,  the  struggle  became  a  heavy 
one  as  to  who  should  have  the  pil- 
chards, the  men  or  the  dogs.    Just  as 
the  sun  became  visible  above  the  hori- 
zon the  end  of  the  net  was  hauled  on 
board  the  boat,  and  the  battle  was  over. 
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aaccess  being  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
men. 

The  sharks,  which  had  been  increas- 
ing around  the  boat  every  minute,  were 
now  present  in  thousands,  breaking  the 
water  with  their  tails  and  fins.     The 
mass  of  them  was  fully  three  hundred 
yards     in     circumference.       At     this 
moment  the  master,  knowing  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  sharlLS  to  concussive 
sound,  and  also  the  .ignorance  of  the 
men,  determined  to  play  the  latter  a 
practical  joke.     First,  looking  sternly 
at  the  shales,  and  then  turning  to  his 
men,  he  said  "It*s  time  for  these  dogs 
to  leave.*'    He  saw  in  an  instant  that 
the    men    did    not    comprehend  him. 
Then  he  took  a  piece  of  wood,  and, 
standing  in  a  prominent  place  near  the 
side  of  the  l>oat  and  holdhig  the  wood 
high  in  the  air,  he  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice;  "Hear,  oh  ye  dogs!    Ifs 
time  for  ye  all  to  go  home."     As  he 
finished  the  last  words  he  struck  the 
side  of  the    boat    violently    with    the 
wood.    Instantly  there  was  a  sheet  of 
broken  water  and  every  dog  was  gone. 
The  master  himself  has  told  me  he  will 
never  forget  the  look  of  wonder  on  the 
faces  of  his  men;  and  to  this  day  they 
believe  he  has    some    strange    power 
over  these  sharks. 

In  scanning  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  it 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  nature  is  abun- 
dant in  the  reproduction  of  fishes  use- 
ful to  man,  while  she  is  sparing  in  pro- 
viding for  the  increase  of  creatures 
which  are  useless  to  him  -and  which 
only  prey  on  his  food  fishes.  Even 
when  these  sharks  through  favorable 
conditions  become  excessive  in  num- 
bers. Nature  again  provides  another 
balance  for  keeping  them  in  order,  by 
investing  them  with  cannibal  habits; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  times 
of  difficulty,  when  food  becomes  scarce, 
they  quickly  turn  and  devour  each  oth- 
er. This  is  often  seen  by  our  fishermen, 
when  they  are  working  their  long  line, 
and  dogs  are  plentiful. 


Although  the  line  may  be  only  out  a 
short  time  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  skeletons  of  dogs  on  the 
hook,  clearly  showing  that  they  have 
been  eating  each  other  alive;  for  there 
is  no  mistaking  their  teeth  marks. 
Hence  the  reason  why  our  fishermen 
have  such  considerable  periods  of  rest 
from  their  ravages. 

Outside  of  themselves,  their  greatest 
enemy  is  the  porbeagle  shark.     These 
massive  creatures,  with  their  large*  in- 
cisive   teeth,     devour    them     without 
mercy,  notwithstanding  their  defensive 
spines.    And  here  their  mimicry,  which 
^  is  of  a  very  decided  order,  comes  to 
their  assistance.  Being  generally  night 
feeders,  in  the  darkness  they  are  al- 
ways protected  by  her  sable  garments, 
when  they  assume  a  dead  rock  blue 
color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  a  dull 
white  on  the  belly.    But  in  the  daylight 
when  resting  on  the  gray  sandy  sea 
bottom,  they  put  on  an  indefinite  light 
blue  color,  approaching  a  gray,  so  that 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  deep  wa- 
ter they  are  almost  hidden  from  their 
enemies.     When  in  this  condition,   if 
hunger  presses  them,  and  they  have  to 
hunt  for  food,  in  this  guise  they  can 
easily  approach  their  prey.         , 

Sharks  and  skates,  in  some  phases 
of  their  life  in  the  sea,  are  not  unlike 
those  animals  on  the  land  which  prop- 
agate their  species  by  selection  and 
congress.  Evidently  the  horns  of  the 
bull,  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  the  spurs 
of  the  cock,  and  the  claws  of  the  cat, 
are  weapons  supplied  by  Nature  to  en- 
able the  stronger  more  easily  to  push 
their  claims  over  the  weak  and  degen- 
erate in  seeking  association  with  the 
gentler  sex.  And  the  tough  skin  of 
these  various  animals  is  to  help  them 
to  bear  more  easily  the  brunt  of  the 
onslaught  in  this  determined  strife.  As 
before  intimated,  the  propagation  of 
sharks  and  skates  is  also  by  congress, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 
This  introduces  conditions  of  existence 
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very  different  from  ttiose  of  the  ordi- 
nary fishes,  whom  Nature  yearly  In- 
vests with  burthens  of  eggs  and  sper- 
matoiEoa  for  continuing  their  race;  and 
whose  only  desire  under  certain 
promptings  Is  to  eject  them  somewhere 
quietly  In  the  sea.  But  this  higher 
form  of  procreation  brings  with  it  se- 
lection, preferment,  sexual  affinities 
and  endearments,  with  their  purposes, 
desires,  passions  and  violence.  Thus 
the  males  of  the  skates  have  sharp 
teeth  and  rows  of  sharp  thorns  near 
the  head  and  fins,  and  a  tail  as  flexible 
as  a  whip,  which  Is  almost  covered 
with  sharp  spines.  These  are  used 
with  vehemence,  when  necessary,  by 

Tte  OoDtemporaxy  Barlew. 


the  strong  hi  asserting  their  masculine 
claims  over  the  exhausted  and  the 
effete. 

These  strong  weapons  are  seen  also 
in  most  of  the  sharks.  Among  them 
are  the  teeth  of  the  porbeagle,  the 
spines  of  the  dog-flsh,  and  the  rasping 
sides  of  the  hounds.  And  as  to  the 
skin  with  which  Nature  has  provided 
both  these  families  for  bearing  the 
shock  of  this  maleficence,  it  Is  a  tough 
article  indeed,  and  is  generally  equal 
to  the  occasion.  With  our  horse 
soldiers  I  am  led  to  believe  that  shark's 
skin  Is  the  only  article  that  will  stand 
the  rub  of  certain  portions  of  their  ac- 
coutrements. 

U(Ut:hia%  Dunn. 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HIGHNESS. 


Everybody  knows  Fronde's.  Our 
bow-windows  have  looked  out  upon 
the  Strand  for  a  longer  time  than  Is 
covered  by  any  man's  memory,  and  we 
have  become  a  part  of  history.  Yet 
our  own  history  is  written,  not  in 
printed  books,  but  In  ledgers.  The  un- 
written motto  of  the  house  is  "silence 
and  discretion."  Our  office  is  the 
temple  of  silence,  broken  by  hardly  the 
riijig  of  a  coin;  the  smooth  faces  and 
gray  hair  of  our  partners  and  clerks 
are  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  dis- 
cretion. We  are  playfully  accused  of 
keeping  our  new  young  men  concealed 
in  the  strong-room  till  time  has  im- 
parted to  them  the  Froude  bouquet  and 
color.  Whatever  be  the  maturing  pro- 
cess, our  cleiiM  show  a  cheerful  con- 
tentment, and  sons,  and  again  their 
sons,  wear  out  frock-coats  and  blunt 
raxors  in  Fronde's  service  long  before 
grandslres  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  a  well-paid  retirement 

No  authorized  history  of  the  bank  has 
ever  been  written,  although  such  a  his- 


tory would  form  not  uninteresting 
reading.  Our  books  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  kings  and  queens,  princes  and 
peers  of  every  degree  and  every  coun- 
try. There  have  been  occasions  when 
the  credit,  even  the  honor,  of  the  lofti- 
est personages  have  hung  upon 
Froude's  silence  and  Froude's  cash.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  banker.  We 
know,  as  few  can  know,  that  the  high- 
est are  as  human  as  the  lowest  Yet 
even  I  need  to  learn  this  lesson  over 
and  over  again.  A  duke  is  still  to  me 
a  duke,  not  a  man  with  a  ducal  label. 
My  respect  rises  automatically  with 
the  rank  of  my  customer  until  It  cul- 
minates before  the  awful  presence  of 
a  king.  The  weakness  is  so  common 
that  this  confession  carries  no  shame. 

The  books  of  Froude's  are  full  of 
stories  in  skeleton,  and  now  that  I 
have  retired  I  may  tell  one  or  two  dis- 
creetly, so  that  the  naked  truth  may 
not  be  revealed. 

One  morning,  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Oobbett,  of  the  respectable  firm  of  Cob- 
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bett  &  Sannderson,  solicitors,  was 
shown  into  my  parlor.  He  was  a 
hearty,  full-blown  man,  whom  the  at- 
mosphere of  Bedford  Bow  had  failed 
to  wither. 

"Mr.  Fronde."  said  he,  more  loudly 
than  one  speaks  in  the  bank,  "do  I 
see  you  well?  Yes?  Wealth,  an  active 
liver,  and  plenty  to  do,  are  grand 
specifics.  -Give  me  these,  and  I  will 
dispense  with  wisdom.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  your  professional 
wise  man  is  little  better  than  a  fully- 
developed  prig." 

"Quite  so."  I  observed  drily.  "You 
have  business  with  me?" 

"I  have.  Very  good  business  too. 
You  know  Duke  Frederick  of  Schwartz- 
berg?' 

I  furtively  took  up  the  "Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  a  work  only  less  necessary  in 
our  business  than  Dod's  "Peerage." 

"He  has  but  recently  succeeded  his 
brother  Duke  Ernest,"  I  remarked. 
"As  Frederick,  heir-presumptive  to  the 
dukedom,  he  had  an  account  with  us. 
Shall  I  call  a  clerk?" 

"Please  do." 

I  instructed  a  clerk,  and  while  we 
awaited  his  return  my  visitor  favored 
me  with  conversation. 

"Duke  Ernest  was  a  queer  old  stick, 
ten  years  or  more  older  than  this  fel- 
low Frederick,  who  is  fifty  or  so." 

"Fifty-three."  I  put  in. 

"Exactly.  You  are  a  miracle  of  ac- 
curacy, Mr.  Froude.  Fifty-three  he  is, 
and  as  lively  as  a  youngster  of  three- 
and-twenty.  For  a  hon6,  fide  reigning 
sovereign  he  is  as  pleasant  a  man  as 
one  could  wish  to  meet  *Ck)bbett,'  he 
said  to  me  yesterday,  'put  this  job 
through  for  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sceptre.'  I 
shall  have  to  hide  the  Order  in  my 
plate-chest,  unless  the  Queen  allows 
me  to  wear  it,  but  Mrs.  Cobbett  will 
be  entranced.  The  sceptre  carries  with 
it  the  title  of  Graf,  and  my  wife  will 
rank    herself    as    a    countess    at  the 


least"  The  man  bellowed  with 
laughter. 

"I  suppose  that  the  Schwartzbergs  are 
related  to  our  Boyal  Family?"  I  said, 
bending  over  the  "Almanach." 

"No.  It  is  almost  the  only  German 
reigning  house  which  is  not  Ernest 
was  not  a  marrying  man;  he  thought 
too  much  of  saving  money.  The  old 
miser  had  a  net  revenue— a  Givll  List 
we  should  call  it--of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  did  not  spend 
twenty  thousand.  In  thirty  years  he 
saved  at  least  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
with  interest  his  personality  must 
have  panned  out  at  two  millions." 

I  was  greatly  impressed. 

"Two  miliionts  sterling!  Does  the 
present  Duke  propose  to  deposit  this 
sum  with  us?"   ' 

Mr.  Cobbett  stared. 

"Bless  you,  no!  Duke  Ernest  did  not 
leave  him  a  penny.  All  the  money 
went  to  a  young  beggar  called  Wil- 
helm  Oppenheimer,  son  of  Countess 
Oppenheimer  and—" 

"And  her  husband?"  said  I  delicately. 

"She  never  had  a  husband." 

"Oh!"  I  observed.  "And  that  is  why 
Duke  Ernest  did  not  marry?" 

"One  can  only  suppose  so.  In 
Schwartzberg  they  call  young  Oppen- 
heimer /S'on  Altesse  Anonyme.*' 

At  this  moment  the  clerk  entered. 

"The  Hereditary  Prince  Frederick  of 
Schwartzberg,"  said  he,  "has  a  balance 
of  £243  ISs.  2d." 

"Thank  you;  that  wiU  do." 

"And  Frederick,  Duke  of  Schwartz- 
berg," remarked  Mr.  Cobbett  when  the 
clerk  had  retired,  "desires  to  increase 
his  balance  to  £100.243  13«.  2d." 

'He  wants  us  to  lend  him  £100,000. 

•Exactly." 

**The  security?" 

"His  life-interest  in  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy,  which,  as  I  have  told  you, 
amount  to  at  least  £70,000  a  year." 

"He  will  find  the  loan  rather  ex- 
pensive." 
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•*Why  BO?  You  will  not  charge  more 
than  five  per  cent?" 

"No;  but  we  shall  require  a  policy 
on  his  life  for  more  than  £100,000  as 
collateral  security.  This  will  cost  him 
another  five  per  cent.,  so  that  the  Duke 
must  expect  to  set  aside  at  least  £10,* 
000  a  year  as  the  cost  of  the  loan." 

"You  want  the  life-policy  to  repay 
automatically  your  advance  when  the 
Duke  diesr* 

"Quite  so.  But  for  the  policy  we 
should  have  no  security  for  anything 
beyond  the  annual  Interest  during 
Duke  Frederick's  life." 

'He  is  Willing  to  pay." 

•Well,"  I  eaid,  "if  he  is  wlUing  to 
pay,  and  the  insurance  companies  are 
willing  to  accept  his  life,  and  his  rev- 
enues can  be  so  mortgaged  that  we  can 
be  down  upon  them  in  case  of  any  de- 
fault, the  bank  will  not  make  any 
difBculty." 

"So  I  thought,  Mr.  Fronde,  and  so  I 
told  His  Highness,"  replied  Mr.  Oob- 
bett,  rising,  and  shaking  me  painfully 
by  the  hand.  "You  will  hear  from  me 
again  on  the  subject  Qood  day  to  you, 
Mr.  Fronde." 

A  few  days  later  the  solicitor  re- 
turned to  me  and  to  the  subject  of 
Duke  Frederick. 

"Mr.  Fronde,"  cried  he,  producing  a 
paper,  "here  is  a  proposal  for  an  insur- 
ance of  £150,000  which  the  Duke  has 
signed  with  his  own  royal  hand." 

"And  the  company?" 

"The  Paragon,"  said  he— "sound  as 
the  Bank,  and  enterprising  as  a  subur- 
ban builder.  A  flrst-class  office.  I 
should  know  because— this  is  sacred  as 
between  priest  and  sinner— I  am  an 
agent  of  the  company  myself." 

"So  you  will  be  paid  a  commission 
by  the  company  for  the  policy,  and 
another  by  the  Duke  for  getting  the 
loan?"  I  observed,  not  without  admi- 
ration. 

"It  is  a  way  we  have,"  he  answered, 
smiling. 
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The  Paragon  Life  Office  is  an  Institu* 
tion  of  unimpeachable  credit,  and  I  was 
quite  willing  to  receive  its  policy. 

"Qet  me  their  acceptance  of  the 
risk,"  I  said,  "and  we  will  complete  at 
once." 

When  the  Duke  of  Schwartzberg 
signed  a  proposal  for  insurance,  he  en- 
tered into  a  personal  pledge  that  his 
habits  of  life  were  temperate  in  every 
respect  and  that  his  health  was  good. 
The  ordinary  insurer  not  only  signs  a 
declaration  of  this  sort  but  submits 
himself  to  the  test  of  medical  examina- 
tion. In  the  case,  however,  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  such  unapproachable 
personages,  a  company  is  usually  sat- 
isfied with  what  I  may  venture  to  call 
their  "public  form."  Millions  of  pounds 
sterling  are  staked  by  British  insurance 
institutions  on  the  lives  of  royal  beings 
upon  no  other  evidence.  "Public 
form"  is  not  untrustworthy  In  these 
days  of  newspapers,  when  more  is 
known  by  common  report  of  the  health 
and  constitutions  of  prominent  persons 
than  the  keenest  doctor  could  discover 
during  five  minutes'  thumping  and  lis- 
tening. The  Duke  of  Schwartzberg  had 
gone  beyond  precedent  in  giving  a  per- 
sonal declaration  at  all,  and  I  made  no 
doubt  that  the  insurance  company 
would  willingly  accept  him.  I  there- 
fore looked  upon  the  transaction  as 
practically  settled,  and  gave  Instruc- 
tlons  to  the  bank  solicitors  to  draft  a 
formal  bond. 

The  eminent  firm  of  Gatepaths, 
which  has  marched  beside  Fronde's  as 
its  legal  guardian  for  uncounted  gen- 
erations, was  not  pleased. 

"I  do  not  like  these  foreign  revenues,"  * 
said  old  John  Gatepath.  "How  Is  one 
to  foreclose  on  them  In  case  of  de- 
fault? One  cannot  seize  Schloss 
Schwartzberg;  the  act  might  get  us 
into  difficulties  with  the  garrison,  as 
well  as  supply  a  omu%  "Mli  to  this  new 
and  self-conscious  German  Bmpire. 
You  have  really  no  security  beyond  the 
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Duke's  word,   and  I   would  not  risk 
^igbteenpence  on  that." 

"Come,  come,"  I  said— "the  honor  of 
a  reigning  prince  is  at  least  worth  a 
crown." 

John  Oatepath  smiled  at  the  pleas- 
antry. 

"Etove  your  way,  Froude.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  malce  the  deed  watertight, 
but  don't  blame  me  if  the  bottom  falls 
out" 

So  matters  stood  when  the  noisy  Mr. 
Gobbett  paid  me  his  third  visit 

"Look  there,  Mr.  Froude,"  he 
shouted— "look  at  that  letter!" 

I  took  up  a  document  which  he  cast 
upon  my  table.  The  directors  of  the 
Paragon  Company  were  deeply  honored 
by  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Schwartz- 
berg's  gracious  proposal  and  would  be 
proud  to  meet  his  Highnese's  wishes, 
provided  that  the  other  offices  with 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  share 
so  considerable  a  risk  were  equally  ac- 
commodating. It  was  the  kind  of  re- 
ply which  I  had  anticipated. 

"This  is  aU  right"  I  said,  "as  far  as 
it  goes." 

"It  goes  a  good  way,"  observed  Mr. 
Cobbett 

"Some  little  difitance,"  I  answered 
cautiously. 

"Money  is  rather  cheap  Just  now," 
the  solicitor  remarked  rather  Irrelevant- 
ly, "and  bankers  cannot  easily  employ 
their  funds." 

'Fronde's  has  no  difficulty,"  said  I. 
'But  even  Fronde's  likes  to  get  more 
than  two  per  cent" 

"Fronde's  can  often  get  ten." 

"The  deuce  you  can!    By  Jove!  why 
.  was  I  not  bom  a  banker?" 

"I  have  almost  been  wishing  lately 
that  kind  fate  had  designed  me  for  the 
law." 

"Ha!  ha!"  roared  Mr.  Cobbett  "You 
are  thinking  of  the  Paragon's  commis- 
sion?" 

"I  had  thought  of  it" 

"Come,   Mr.   Froude,   let  us   get  to 
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business.      The    Duke    wants     some 
money  at  once." 

I  took  up  the  Paragon  Company's  let- 
ter, but  made  no  other  answer. 
'  "He  thinks  that  an  advance  might  be 
made  pending  completion." 

"We  shall  make  no  trouble  about  a 
hundred  or  two." 

"A  hundred  or  two!  He  wants 
£20,000  to-day." 

"Confound  the  Duke!"  I  answered 
crossly.  "Why  cannot  he  await  the  or- 
dinary process  of  business?" 

"It  seems  that  he  can't  You  know 
what  imperious  creatures  these  toy 
autocrats  are.  The  man  is  even  now  at 
your  doons  in  a  four-wheeled  cab." 

I  rose  up  in  amazement 

"The  Duke  of  Schwartzberg— at  the 
bank  door— in  a  four-wheeled  cab!  He 
must  be  shown  into  a  proper  room  at 
once." 

I  rang  my  bell,  greatly  agitated. 

"No,  no— not  the  Duke;  his  equerry. 
Count  Sonnenschein." 

My  feelings  were  Inexpressibly  re- 
lieved. Accustomed  as  I  am  to  lofty 
personages,  the  thought  of  a  reigning 
Duke  waiting  my  pleasure  in  a  stuffy 
London  cab  filled  me  with  intolerable 
embarrassment 

"Sonnenschein  is  waiting  for  £20,000 
in  gold,"  said  Mr.  Cobbett  "and  he 
won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it" 

Never  is  princely  rank  of  more  value 
than  when  its  owner  goes  a-borrowlng. 
I  tried  to  Jerk  out  an  uncompromising 
"No,"  but  my  respectful  British  tongue 
refused  the  negative.  In  fact  I  was 
In  a  mighty  difficulty.  It  Is  not  unusual 
for  banks  to  make  small  advances  In 
the  course  of  negotiations  for  an  im- 
portant loan,  and  my  instinctive  objec- 
tion In  this  case  was  entirely  on  the 
score  of  amount  I  would  have  handed 
the  Duke's  equerry  without  hesitation 
as  much  as  £2,000,  and  it  seemed  a 
failure  of  respect  to  boggle  over  the  ad- 
ditional cipher. 

'I  believe  the  Duke  wants  the  ad- 
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Vance  in  gold,*'  said  Mr.  Cobbett,  with 
his  eyes  upon  me. 

"In  gold!"  I  groaned.  "Is  Fronde's 
the  Bank  of  England?  Does  he  know 
that  £20,000  In  gold  weighs  close  on 
four  hundredweight?" 

"I  believe  the  Count  Sonnenschein 
has  brought  an  adequate  sack." 

**If  I  do  this,  where  is  my  receipt?" 

"I  am  authorized  to  hand  you  the 
Duke's  personal  acknowledgment" 

The  Duke's  lofty  rank  played  the  mis- 
chief with  my  Judgment  I  declare  that, 
had  he  been  anything  less,  the  equerry 
might  have  sat  in  his  cab  until  the 
police  removed  him  for  a  nuisance  be- 
fore I  satisfied  the  hunger  of  that  ade- 
quate sack.  My  mistake  was  great,  so 
great  that  only  my  partners  and  my- 
self could  appreciate  its  magnitude, 
and  only  my  partners  could  fully  ex- 
press their  appreciation  in  words. 

"He  shall  have  notes  in  return  for 
the  acknowledgment"  I  said  at  length, 
"and  his  confounded  equerry  may  go 
to  the  Bank  of  England  for  his  gold. 
He  can  fill  his  adequate  sack  with  bars 
or  sovereigns  or  German  coins,  which- 
ever he  pleases." 

"German  coin  will,  perhaps,  be  most 
useful,"  said  Mr.  Cobbett  calmly. 

Events  up  to  this  point  although 
rapid,  had  put  on  at  least  a  show  of  de- 
cent deliberation,  but  now  that  I  had 
put  my  trust  in  princes  to  the  extent 
of  £20,000.  they  broke  into  an  unseemly 
rush  which  nearly  carried  my  wits 
away  with  them. 

The  first  intimation  that  anything 
was  wrong  was  contained  in  the  Times 
of  the  following  day.  "The  Duke  of 
Schwartzberg,"  I  read  in  the  Court 
News  column,  "left  Victoria  last  night 
on  his  way  to  the  Continent" 

It  is  not  customary  for  the  senior 
partner  at  Fronde's  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues, but  when  I  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  most  unex- 
pected announcement,  I  called  in  Mr. 
George  and   Mr.   Henry   Fronde,   and 


plainly  set  the  affair  before  them.  My 
nephews  were  young  men,  but  neither 
lacked  experience,  and  G^eorge  had 
aome  elements  of  shrewdness. 

"The  loan  was  good  business,"  said 
Mr.  George  curtly,  "but  this  prelimi- 
nary advance  was  ten  times  toa  great" 

"I  am  inclhied  to  agree  with  you,"  I 
answered,  "but  I  accept  full  responsi- 
bility.   We  can  do  nothing  but  wait" 

"Nothing,"  said  George  Fronde. 

It  is  never  easy  to  wait  upon  impor- 
tant events  with  patience,  and  I  fear 
that  my  clerks  remarked  the  acidity  of 
my  temper.  The  stake  was,  in  fact, 
£20,000  out  of  my  own  private  fortune, 
a  sum  which,  if  lost  was  clear  thrown 
way  upon  a  German  Duke.  He  could 
not  even  give  me  a  title  which  would 
Inspire  my  friends  with  anything  but 
ribaldry. 

The  shock  of  the  Duke's  departure— 
I  already  reckoned  it  as  a  fiight  so 
greatly  was  my  confidence  shaken— 
was  as  nothing  to  the  mortal  blow  I 
received  a  couple  of  days  later.  Mr. 
Cobbett  quiet  almost  timid,  visited  me 
again,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  whom  I  recognized  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Paragon  Company. 

"This  is  an  awful  business,  Mr. 
Froude,"  -groaned  the  lawyer;  "what 
must  you  think  of  me?" 

I  was  silent 

"I  was  never  so  treated  in  my  life!" 
roared  Mr.  Cobbett  in  a  flare  of  anger. 
"Who  would  suspect  a  reigning  sover- 
eign of  competing  with  common 
swindlers?" 

"It  was  the  real  Duke  then,"  I  said 
with  some  Interest  I  had  half-sus- 
pected a  case  of  impersonation. 

"The  real  Duke?  Not  a  doubt  of  it! 
We  have  known  him  for  twenty 
years." 

"Then  It  may  be  all  right  after  all. 
Surely  It  Is  not  worth  while  for  the 
Duke  of  Schwartzberg—" 

"Listen  to  me  for  a  moment"  broke 
in  the   Insurance  Company   secretary. 
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When  we  got  the  Dnke's  proj^sal  we 
naturally  thought  it  was  made  In  good 
faith.  But  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
we  wrote  to  our  agents  in  Berlin.  It 
was  as  well  that  we  did.  This  Duke 
of  Schwartzberg,  who  is  rarely  in  this 
country,  and  when  here  is  a  most  re- 
spectable person,  is  a  very  queer  fowl 
in  his  own  yard.  We  could  put  up  with 
a  little  scandal—that  would  not  affect 
our  risk;  but  the  man's  life  is  rotten. 
He— he— drinks,"  whispered  the  secre- 
tary; "drinks  brandy  and  beats  his  ser- 
yants." 

"Impoasible!"  I  cried.  "The  reign- 
ing Duke  of—" 

"The  reigning  Duke  of  Schwartzberg 
is  no  better  than  a  low  sot,"  said  the 
secretary  with  emotion.  "He  tried  to  in- 
sure some  time  ago  in  Berlin,  to  in- 
sure against  the  life  of  his  brother, 
Duke  Bmest  His  career  was  looked 
into  and  he  was  rejected— totally  re- 
jected at  any  price." 

"But"  I  cried,  "surely  It  is  only  a 
question  of  price.  You  charge  special 
rates  in  special  cases— why  not  in  this 
case  also?" 

"Mr.  Froude,"  said  the  insurance  ex- 
pert gravely,  "we  do  not  take  a  drunk- 
ard at  any  price.  Even  did  we  accept, 
the  other  offices,  among  whom  one 
must  divide  so  large  a  risk,  would  re- 
fuse to  follow  us.  Delicacy  of  consti- 
tution is  another  affair  altogether.  But 
we  would  not  take  Duke  Frederick 
with  twenty  years  added  to  his  real 
age;  we  would  not  take  him  at  all." 

"And  he  knew  this?" 

"He  must  have  known  It.  To  put 
the  matter  plainly,  he  has  swindled 
your  bank  out  of  £20,000  at  the  expense 
of  a  false  declaration  to  us,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  entire  character  in  this 
country.  He  Is  bankrupt  in  honor  and 
credit  In  England  from  this  day  on- 
ward." 

Then  the  two  men  arose  and  left  me 
with  my  thoughts.  I  cannot  write  with 
calmness  of  the  details  of  this  wretched 


experience.  Every  phase  seemed  de- 
signed  to  heap  humiliation  on  my  mii^ 
erable  head.  The  outspoken  com- 
ments of  old  John  GatefMith  were 
grievous,  but  they  were  bearable  as 
compared  with  the  «uperior  and  silent 
coldness  of  my  nephews  and  partners. 
Those  young  men  were  too  proudly 
confident  of  personal  infallibility  to 
sympathize  with  the  errors  of  their 
chief  and  uncle.  As  for  old  Gatepath, 
"We  all  make  mistakes,"  said  he,  "but 
we  don't  often  make  such  thundering 
big  ones  with  our  eyes  open.  I  really 
should  advise  you  to  consult  a  doctor, 
Tom  Froude,  and  hand  over  the  busi- 
ness to  young  George." 

"It  was  the  man's  confounded  ranlc," 
I  groaned. 

"Just  so.  You  never  can  see  througii 
the  trappings  to  the  bare  skin.  All  the 
same,  I  am  glad  that  I  don't  have 
reigning  sovereigns   asking   favors   of 
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me. 

Urged  by  my  partners  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  an  old  cus- 
tomer of  ours.  Lord  G —  was  a  miracle 
of  polite  inutility. 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  of 
this  loss,  but  what  can  we  do  to  assist 
you?  One  cannot  arrest  a  sovereign, 
one  cannot  even  dun  him.  A  sover- 
eign has  no  debts  but  those  of  honor, 
and  the  honor  of  Duke  Frederick,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  has  never  been  but 
indifferent  security.  I  will  consult  our 
Charge  d'affaires  at  Schwartzberg.  but 
I  have  no  hope  of  effecting  anything, 
no  hope  at  all.  The  Foreign  Office, 
which  has  many  functions.  Is  as  yet  an 
Inefficient  agency  for  collecting  debts. 
I  may  tell  you  in  strict  privacy  tliat 
diplomatic  relations  with  Schwartz- 
berg are  confined  almost  entirely  to  at^ 
tending  the  Court  balls.  However, 
what  I  can  do  to  help  you  shall  be  done 
most  cheerfully." 

I  paid  £20,000  out  of  my  private 
funds,  and  then  strove  to  wipe  the  mat- 
ter as  completely  from  my  recollection 
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as  I  had  from  the  books  of  the  bank. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  accepted  the 
perfidy  of  the  Duke  in  as  too  hasty  and 
wholesale  a  fashion  as  I  had  previously 
accepted  his  good  faith.  This  was 
the  outcome  of  my  experience.  Bank- 
ers live  on  trust;  they  inspire  and  give 
it  freely.  But  trust  is  a  tender  plant 
which  the  touch  of  deception  instantly 
withers  utterly.  A  bad  debt  is  best 
written  off  and  forgotten  as  soon  aa 
may  be.  We  don't  want  the  public  to 
tiear  of  our  bad  debts. 

I  should  not  have  told  this  story  at 
all  but  for  its  sequeL  Only  the  rank 
of  the  principal  made  it  in  any  way 
remarkable,  and  my  interest  in 
Fronde's  is  still  too  large  for  me  to  im- 
peril its  credit  without  good  reason. 
Banks  conceal  their  losses  because  they 
fear  rumor,  which  has  a  trick  of  mag- 
nifying tens  into  hundreds  with  dan- 
gerous facility.  But  in  this  one 
case  the  sequel  fully  absolves  me  from 
silence. 

Twenty  years  passed  without  news 
of  Duke  Frederick.  «He  did  not  come 
to  England  and  he  did  not  die.  I  should 
inevitably  have  heard  of  either  event 
How  far  the  Ineurance  (Company  was 
right  as  to  his  habits  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  was  certainly  wrong  in  the  con- 
clusions which  it  drew  from  its  sup- 
ix>6ed  knowledge.  Duke  Frederick 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  his  life  might  have  been 
insured  with  safety  and  profit 

Twenty  years  passed,  and  one  day 
in  the  summer  of  1896  a  clerk  knocked 
at  my  door. 

"Will  you  see  Count  Sonnenschein?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  and  a  tall  old  man 
entered  my  parlor.  He  was  a  hand- 
some bright-eyed  old  man,  with  dull 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  he  had  about 
him  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  which 
was  unmistakable.  ''Will  you  be 
seated,  my  lord?"  I  said.  He  sat  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  curious  smile  puck- 
ering his  eyes. 
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'It  is  many  years  since  you  heard 
my  name,  Mr.  Fronde." 

Count  Sonnenschein!  I  looked  at  the 
card  and  tried  to  fit  the  name  into  my 
recollection.  "Count  Sonnenschein*" 
It  suggested  something,  and  presently 
there  came  back  to  me  the  words  of 
Mr.  Cobbett— gone  now,  poor  fellow,  to 
disturb  the  dead  with  his  dreadful 
voice— "Count  Sonnenschein  has  an 
adequate  sack." 

"Oh,"  I  murmured,  "you  are  the 
Duke  of  Scbwartzberg's  equerry!" 

"No,"  he  said— "I  am  the  Duke  of 
Schwartzberg  himself." 

I  sat  for  a  minute  powerless,  and 
then  my  hand  moved  towards  the  elec- 
tric belL 

"Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  BYoude!"  cried 
the  Duke.  "You  cannot  touch  my  per- 
son, and  a  scandal  would  neither  be 
agreeable  to  me  nor  to  you.  You  have 
a  reputation  to  lose,  Mr.  Froude." 

"Your  Highness  commands  me,"  I 
whispered,  trembling  violently. 

"That  Is  right,"  said  the  Duke 
serenely.  "I  owe  you  a  conversation, 
and  I  owe  you  something  more.  The 
latter  shall  be  paid  first" 

He  tossed  a  paper  towards  me,  and 
I  saw  lying  on  my  table  a  cheque  on 
the  London  office  of  the  Deutscher 
Bank  for  £53,066  13«.  4d. 

"The  cheque  is  all  right  though  you 
may  doubt  It  It  will  repay  your  un- 
willing loan  of  £20,000  together  with 
compound  Interest  at  five  per  cent  for 
a  score  of  years." 

The  sight  of  the  money  calmed  me. 
It  brought  me  back  to  routine  and  my 
business  habits. 

"Your  Highness  shall  have  a  dis- 
charste  In  full,  and,  If  you  will  conde- 
scend to  accept  them,  my  thanks." 

"That  Is  all  right,  Mr.  Froude,"  said 
Duke  Frederick  comfortably.  "You  did 
me  a  great  If  Involuntary,  service,  and 
nothing  pleases  me  better  than  this  op- 
portunity of  quitting  myself  of  the  ob- 
ligation.   It  was  a  desperate  and  really 
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unpardonable  fraud,  bat,  believe  me,  I 
had  little  choice.  The  alternatives  were 
bank  robbery  or  burglary,  and  I  must 
confess  I  Inclined  to  the  former.  My 
royal  brother  Ernest  was  the  real  sin* 
ner.  He  left  me  without  a  penny  of 
his  fortune,  and  I  had  borrowed,  bor- 
rowed from  a  lady,  Mr.  Fronde,  in  an- 
ticipation of  my  succession  to  the 
Duchy  and  to  Duke  Ernest's  millions. 
The  stupid  insurance  companies  would 
not  take  my  life,  and  the  lady's  repu- 
tation was  at  stake,  for  her  husband 
might  any  day  discover  the  transac- 
tion and  put  a  brutal  marital  interpre- 
tation upon  it  I  was  obliged  to  have 
the  money  and  I  robbed  you  in  prefer- 
ence to  breaking  into  a  Jeweller's 
shop." 

"Did  Mr.  Cobbett  know?"  I  asked, 
with  interest. 

"I  should  not  care  to  set  limits  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Cob- 
bett," answered  the  Duke,  laughing. 
'*The  forced  loan  has  cost  me  much 
more  than  I  reckoned  for.  It  has  kept 
me  for  twenty  years  out  of  London.  I 
never  had  any  surplus  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Duchy  and  young  Oppen- 
heimer  wouldn't  die.  You  have  heard 
of  my  unacknowledged  nephew,  Count 
Oppenheimer?  In  the  event  of  his 
death  without  lawful  heirs— which  in 
his  peculiar  case  meant  his  own  sons 
or  daughters— I  was  entitled,  as  the 
Crown,  to  Duke  Ernest's  fortune.  You 
may  conceive  the  care  with  which  I 
overlooked  the  young  man's  relations 
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with  the  other  sex.  He  seemed  indif- 
ferent to  matrimony,  but  he  gave  me 
a  terrible  fright  half-a-dozen  years  ago. 
He  became  engaged  to  a  young  whole- 
some German  woman.  The  marriage 
semed  inevitable,  and  young  whole- 
some German  women  are  not  commonly 
childless.  However,  a  rival  arose  who 
quarrelled  with  Oppenheimer  and  left 
him  grievously  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
sabres.  The  wounds  took  so  long  in 
healing  that  the  young  woman  became 
tired  and  married  the  rival.  That  in- 
cident cost  me  much  anxiety.  Well. 
Oppenheimer  is  dead  now;  he  died 
childless  and  I  have  the  cash.  Hence 
that  cheque  of  yours." 

"How  did  he  die?"  I  asked,  lacking 
discretion. 

"It  is  said  that  he  drank  too  much 
after  the  defection  of  his  mistress.  But 
he  must  have  been  a  poor  creature.  I 
am  not  exactly  a  teetotaler  myself,  yet 
I  don't  die." 

The  Duke  raised  himself  from  the 
chair. 

"Let  me  show  your  Highness  to  your 
carriage!"  I  cried. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  am  'Count  Sonnen- 
schein,'  and  I  walked.  Please  remem- 
ber that  you  have  never  seen  the  Duke 
of  Schwartzberg." 

He  passed  out  of  the  bank,  leaning 
on  his  stick. 

The  cheque  was  all  right,  but  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  the  death  of 
Count  Oppenheimer  would  bear  investi- 
gation before  a  British  jury. 

Bennet  Copplestane, 


HEAVEN  COVERS  ALL. 

When  the  world's  weight  is  on  thy  mind 
And  all  its  black-winged  fears  affright. 

Think  how  the  daisy  draws  her  blind 
And  sleeps  without  a  light 

Frederick  Langbridgt, 
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More  and  more  stars  haye  hitherto 
been  seen  with  every  increase  of  tele- 
scopic power.  Byen  more  are  shown 
npon  a  photographic  plate  applied  to  a 
telescope  than  are  seen  by  eye  observa- 
tion; light,  too  faint  to  affect  the  human 
retina,  leaving  its  mark  npon  the  sen- 
sitive silver  salt  of  a  film,  by  its  cnmn- 
latlve  effect  during  a  long  exposure. 
Myriads,  doubtless,  still  remain  unseen 
in  either  of  these  ways.  How  many 
such  will  presently  be  revealed  by  lar- 
ger telescopes,  or  by  more  delicate 
photographic  processes,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  We  might,  perhaps,  hypothetl- 
cally  discuss  their  probable  number 
and  distribution,  their  distances  and 
physical  constitution;  but  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  any  such  dis- 
cussion would  be  vague  and  inconclu- 
sive. 

We  will,  therefore,  in  this  article, 
put  on  one  side  such  stars  as  are  un- 
seen merely  for  want  of  greater  tele- 
scopic or  photographic  power;  and  di- 
rect our  remarks  to  a  special  class  of 
unseen  stars  which  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, because  effects,  due  to  tiieir 
presence,  are  ascertainable  by  two  in- 
dependent lines  of  investigation,  and 
render  their  existence  a  certainty  in 
[q>ite  of  their  invisibility.  These  stars 
possess  a  further  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  since  their  discovery  has  of 
late  undergone  a  rapid  development, 
which  happily  promises  to  continue. 

The  stars  to  which  we  refer  exist  in 
dose  connection  with  bright  com- 
panion-stars. They  are  themselves  un- 
seen, either  because  they  are  dark,  it 
may  be  faded,  or  decayed,  or  of  faint 
luminosity;  or  because,  in  addition, 
they  are  situated  in  such  dose  proxim- 
ity to  their  bright  companions  that  no 
telescope  has  revealed  their -presence. 
They  belong  to  a  somewhat  limited  and 


special  class,  or  subdivision,  of  those 
which  astronomers  term  binaries;  while 
binaries  are  again  a  subdivision  of  the 
very  numerous  class  of  double  stars. 

We  propose,  then,  to  discuss  those 
cases  in  which  one  of  a  binary  pair  of 
stars  Is  unseen.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  unseen  companions  clear,  we  must 
first  state  precisely  what  Is  meant  by 
a  binary  In  which  both  stars  ar6 
visible. 

A  telescope  reveals  countless  In- 
stances In  which  two  stars  appear  to 
be  in  close  proximity.  They  are  called 
double  stars.  But  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  cases  the  appearance  is 
due  simply  to  a  close  approximation  In 
the  direction  in  which  we  look  at  the 
two.  One  may  be  a  hundred  times  as 
far  away  as  the  other,  but  they  are 
seen  almost  in  the  same  straight  line 
from  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  ap- 
pear to  be  very  near  together.  Never- 
theless, as  time  goes  on,  their  individ- 
ual proper  motions  In  space  may  cause 
any  amount  of  apparent  separation  be- 
tween them.  In  other  cases  two  stars 
are  really  near.  They  not  only  pre- 
sent the  appearance  at  the  time  being 
of  a  double  star,  but  they  will  always 
retain  that  appearance.  If,  from  time 
to  time,  the  place  of  one  of  them  Is 
carefully  measured  from  that  of  the 
other  (for  which  purpose  the  brighter 
of  the  two  Is  generally  choscfn  as  the 
one  from  which  to  measure)  it  will  be 
found  that  It  moves  in  an  oval,  or  el- 
liptic, curve  round  the  other.  It  will 
be  seen  to  describe  this  curve,  or  orbit, 
repeatedly.  If  the  observations  are  con- 
tinued long  enough.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish this  special  class  of  double 
stars,  viz.,  those  which  are  in  mutual 
orbital  revolution  round  one  another, 
astronomers  have  given  them  the  name 
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of  binaries.  All  binary  stars,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  class  of  doable  stars,  bat 
all  apparently  doable  stars  are  not 
termed  binary. 

The  first  discoTery  of  binary  stars 
was  dae  to  the  skill  and  genias  of  Sir 
William  HerscheL  Since  then  they 
have  been  catalogaed  by  thoasands,  the 
observation  of  their  movements  In 
their  orbits  affording  an  all-important 
proof  of  the  sway  of  the  same  great 
law  of  gravitation,  in  the  far  distant 
realms  of  space  which  they  tenant,  that 
rales  in  oar  own  solar  system.  In 
some  instances  the  period  of  mataal 
revolution  is  so  short  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  orbit  of  a  biliary  has 
been  observed  several  times  since  its 
discovery.  In  others  it  is  so  long  that 
centuries  will  elapse  before  one  circait 
is  completed. 

The  orbital  movements  of  a  great 
number  of  binaries  in  which  both  mem- 
bers are  visible  are  now  constantly 
watched  in  the  telescope,  or  photo- 
graphed. Bat  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  astronomers  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude, from  a  special  class  of  observa- 
tions, that  there  are  possibly  quite  as 
many  instances  in  which  one  of  the 
two  is  unseen.  This  we  will  now  ex- 
plain. 

To  do  so,  we  must  begin  by  describ- 
ing a  class  of  stars,  termed  Algol- 
Stars;  so  named  because  Algol,  in  the 
constellation  of  Perseus,  was  the  first 
detected.  It  locates,  in  the  imaginary 
consteliation-figure,  the  position  of  the 
head  of  Medusa  held  in  the  hand  of 
Perseus.  Its  name,  assigned  by  Per- 
sian or  other  ancient  astronomers, 
means  the  Demon;  and  was  probably 
due  to  its  very  peculiar  behavior, 
which  needed  no  telescopic  aid  for  its 
observation,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the 
influence,  or  the  eye,  of  a  demon.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  Its  pro- 
cedure with  the  naked  eye,  if  a  suit- 
able night  be  selected.  For  about  fifty- 
nine  out  of  every  consecutive  sixty- 


nine  hours  this  star  shines  brightly  and 
steadily,  and  remains  almost  exactly 
of  the  second  magnitude  in  its  light 
Then  a  change  begins,  and  in  the 
course  of  somewhat  more  than  4% 
hours  its  light  falls  to  about  one-third 
of  its  usual  amount  It  so  remains  for 
about  one-quarter  of  an  hour,  aft^ 
which  its  brightness  revives  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  diminished.  Thus  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  the  light  occupy 
between  nine  and  ten  hours  out  of 
every  sixty-nine. 

It  was  not  however,  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Algol  was  accurately  observed.  The 
very  remarkable  regularity  both  in  the 
period  and  extent  of  the  variation  of 
its  light  was  then  brought  into  notice 
by  the  English  astronomer  Goodricke.^ 
He  also  suggested  (in  A.D.  1783)  that 
an  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
star  might  be  found  in  the  periodic 
passage  of  a  dark  (or  comparatively 
dark)  and  consequently  invisible  com- 
panion-globe between  it  and  the  earth. 

In  doing  so  it  would  gradually  cut 
off  more  and  more  of  Algol's  light 
until  it  had  completed  one-half  of  its 
intervening  passage,  and  then  in  like 
manner  reveal  it  again.  For  a  long 
time  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
suggested  •explanation.  It  might  how- 
ever have  seemed  only  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  some  geometrical  regular- 
ity of  movement  changes  whose  re- 
currence could  be  predicted  almost  more 
accurately  than  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun. 
But  it  was  doubtless  thought  to  be  use- 
less to  discuss  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  companion-star,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  quite  invisible. 

However,  about  the  year  1880,  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory,  U.S.A.,  who  had  been 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  study 
of  several  classes  of  stars  whose  light 
is  variable,  carefully  discussed  the  by- 
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potheslB  of  6oodri<^e.  Although  un- 
able to  assign  any  abs<^ate  dimensions 
to  the  globes  of  Algol  and  its  com- 
panion, or  to  the  supposed  orbit  of  the 
•companion  aroond  Algol*  he  estimated 
what  mast  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sises  of  the  two  bodies  relatiyely  to 
each  other  and  to  such  an  orbit  He 
farther  calculated  their  relative  posi- 
tions daring  the  passage  of  the  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  so  that  not  only 
should  the  requisite  amount  of  obscura- 
tion, or  eclipse,  of  Algol's  light  talce 
place,  but  also  the  rate  of  its  dim- 
inution and  recovery  should  correspond 
throughout  the  nine  or  ten  hours  of  its 
progress  with  what  was  observed. 

He  decided  that  the  supposed  unseen 
star  must  have  a  diameter  equal  to 
somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of 
that  of  Algol,  and  that  a  probable 
diameter  for  its  relative  orbit  would 
be  about  four  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  globe  of  AlgoL  Also  that  a  circu- 
lar, or  nearly  circular,  form  for  that 
orbit  would  best  satisfy  the  required 
conditions.  Nevertheless  his  discussion 
was  altogether  tliat  of  a  probability,  of 
which  it  appeared  impossible  to  test 
the  truth. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  another  point  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  hypothesis,  which  is  of 
much  importance,  because  it  has  re- 
cently aiforded  a  further  and  conclu- 
sive test  by  which  the  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  has  been  as- 
sured.   This  we  will  next  explain. 

When  two  stars  of  a  binary  pair  are 
both  bright,  and  we  observe  their  rela- 
tive positions  from  time  to  time,  the 
one,  as  we  have  stated,  appears  to  us 
to  revolve  around  the  other.  This  is 
also  exactly  what  either  would  appear 
to  do  if  watched  by  an  observer  situ- 
ated upon  the  other.  Such  apparent 
movement  is,  however,  due  to  the  fact 
that  both,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  their  mutual  at- 
traction, are  really  revolvhig  in  two 


similarly  shaped  orbits  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  al- 
ways between  the  two.  They  so  re- 
volve in  their  two  orbits.  Just  as  if  their 
centres  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
long  thin  rod  pivoting  upon  their  centre 
of  gravity.  In  only  one  case  could 
they  both  describe  one  and  the  same 
orbit,  viz.,  if  they  were  of  equal 
weight  or  mass;  and  if  the  orbit  were 
also  circular  in  form.  In  that  case, 
their  centre  of  gravity  being  half-way 
between  the  two,  they  would  each  go 
round  it  in  the  same  circle,  but  they 
would  always  be  situated,  at  any  given 
moment,  at  two  opposite  extremities 
of  one  of  its  diameters.  Were  one  body 
heavier  than  the  other,  the  larger  would 
be  proportionately  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  its  orbit  would  be  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  In  that  case,  if  the 
orbits  were  circles,  the  one  orbit  would 
*lie  entirely  within  the  other,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  being  the 
centre  of  both  the  circular  orbits.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  Algol. 

These  results,  of  necessity  following 
from  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, are  of  the  highest  interest  in  their 
relation  to  unseen  companion-stars,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  a  further  conclu- 
sion:—If  Algol,  or  any  similar  star,  has 
an  unseen  companion,  their  mutual  at- 
traction requires  that  the  unseen  star 
cannot  alone  be  revolving  in  an  orbit, 
thereby  producing  eclipses  of  the  oth- 
er's light  That  other  must  also  re- 
volve in  an  orbit  of  its  own,  described 
in  the  way  we  have  explained,  about 
the  point  at  which  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  two  bodies  is  situated.  Be- 
sides which  we  must  remember  that, 
in  order  to  allow  the  unseen  star  to 
pass  periodically  between  the  other 
and  the  earth,  the  plane  or  level  in 
which  the  motion  takes  place  must 
very  nearly  contain  the  direction  of  the 
earth  as  seen  from  the  other  star. 

Talcen  together  the  preceding  state- 
ments involve  the  following  result  At 
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the  two  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of 
its  orbit  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  pointing  to  the  earth,  Algol 
mast  respectively  be  moving  in  that  or- 
bit almost  directly  towards  the  earth, 
or  directly  from  the  earth. 

As  It  is  upon  this  result  that  the  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  Al- 
gol's unseen  companion  depends,  we 
will  illustrate  It  for  a  moment  by  the 
consideration  of  a  capital  letter  T.  Sup- 
pose the  upright  central  stem  to  be  pro- 
duced downwards  for  an  immense  dis- 
tance to  reach  the  earth.  Imagine  its 
Junction  with  the  cross-piece  at  the  top 
of  the  letter  to  be  the  centre  of  Algol's 
orbit,  which  Is  to  be  supposed  circular. 
If  Algol  were  at  the  left-hand  extrem- 
ity of  the  cross-piece,  the  little  down- 
ward projection  might  then  indicate 
the  direction  of  Algol's  motion  at  that 
point  of  its  orbit  That  motion  would 
be  parallel  to  the  middle  upright  piece 
of  the  letter,  and  therefore  almost  di- 
rectly towards  the  earth.  If  the  other 
projection  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
cross-piece  be  supposed  turned  up- 
wards, instead  of  downwards,  it  would 
correspond  to  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  Algol's  movement  when  it 
should  have  passed  halfway  round  its 
orbit;  and  it  Is  clear  that  Algol  would 
then  be  moving  with  equal  speed  In  a 
direction  almost  exactly  away  from 
the  earth. 

This  alternate  movement  at  Intervals, 
during  which  one-half  of  its  orbit  is 
described,  of  about  thirty-four  and  a 
half  hours  (one-half  of  the  sixty-nine- 
hour  period  which  we  previously  men- 
tioned), Is  therefore  a  necessary  con- 
sequence If  Algol  forms  a  binary  with 
an  unseen  companion-star. 

And  if,  as  Professor  Pickering  has 
shown,  its  orbit  is  approximately  cir- 
cular, the  velocity  with  which  it  would 
thus  approach  and  recede  from  the 
earth,  at  Intervals  of  thirty-four  and  a 
half  hours,  would  be  that  with  which 
it  would  constantly  revolve  round  the 


centre  of  gravity  of  itself  and  its  un- 
seen companion.  It  is  also  clear  that^ 
at  epochs  half-way  between  those  of 
which  we  have  Just  spoken,  it  would 
pass  across  the  direction  of  a  line  point- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  Just  then  be  neith- 
er approaching  to,  nor  receding  from, 
the  earth. 

At  its  enormous  distance  from  us,  as 
to  which  we  at  present  only  know  that 
It  Is  too  great  for  accurate  measure- 
ment, any  endeavor  to  test  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  existence  of  its  invisible 
companion,  by  the  observation  of  sudi 
an  alternation  of  Algol's  velocity 
towards  or  from  the  earth,  might  weQ 
have  seemed  hopeless.  But  very  fortu- 
nately the  spectroscope  comes  to  our 
aid.  If  a  spectroscope  be  used  to  ex- 
amine the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  a 
star,  any  such  movement,  of  approach 
or  recession,  on  the  part  of  the  star, 
can  be  at  once  detected.  If  it  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  and  if  the  light 
of  the  star  be  sufficiently  bright  Dark 
lines  produced  by  the  vapors  of  a  star's 
atmosphere  cross  the  spectrum  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  its  length, 
which  length  extends  along  the  well- 
known  band  of  colors  from  red  at  one 
extremity  to  violet  at  the  other.  And 
if  a  star  be  approaching  the  earth.  It 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  result 
that  the  black  lines,  which  lie  athwart 
its  spectrum,  will  be  slightly  displaced 
from  the  normal  position  which  they 
would  otherwise  occupy,  towards  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  star 
be  receding  from  the  observer  they  win 
be  similarly  displaced  towards  the  red 
end  of  its  spectrum.  The  amount  of 
the  displacement  depends  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  movement  in  question, 
and  the  velocity  can  be  calculated 
from  It. 

Professor  H.  C.  Vogel,  of  the  Pots- 
dam Observatory,  made  the  calcula- 
tion In  the  case  of  Algol.  He  foiind 
that  the  amount  of  the  displacement 
of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  showed  that 
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it  was  alternately  approaching  and  re- 
ceding from  the  earth  with  a  speed  of 
about  twenty-six  miles  per  second,  at 
intervals  of  rather  less  than  thirty-four 
and  a  half  hours.  The  existence  of  its 
unseen  companion,  hitherto  only  sug- 
gested as  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
periodic  alteration  in  its  light,  conse- 
quently receiTed  a  confirmation,  the 
strength  of  which,  if  duly  considered 
in  connection  with  our  previous  state- 
ments, can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
This  research  took  place  in  the  years 
1888  and  1889. 

Since  that  date  (when,  at  the  most, 
only  nine  Algol  stars  were  known)  it 
has  been  considered  certain  that  the 
variation  of  light  in  this  class  of  stars, 
of  which  about  as  many  more  have 
since  been  discovered,  is  produced  by 
an  eclipse  caused  by  a  much  darker 
and  unseen  companion-star.  Professor 
Vogel  considered  that  the  utmost 
luminous  intensity  of  the  companion 
could  not  exceed  one-eightieth  part  of 
that  of  Algol  itself;  otherwise  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  light  of  the  second 
star,  -as  in  its  turn  it  passed  behind 
Algol,  would  be  decidedly  noticeable, 
and  produce  a  second  alteration  of 
light  half-way  between  those  at  present 


Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
such  a  double  rise  and  fall  of  light  is 
not  infrequent  in  variable  stars.  In 
some  cases  it  is  of  a  less  regular  char- 
acter, but  in  others  it  is  so  exceedingly 
regular  that  the  stars  in  question  have 
in  general  been  supposed  to  suffer 
eclipses  as  in  the  Algol  type,  and  only 
to  differ  from  Algol  itself  in  having  a 
decidedly  bright  instead  of  a  compara- 
tively dark  and  unseen  companion.  An 
instance  of  such  a  star  is  that  named  Y 
in  the  con8tellati6n  of  Cygnus.  Its 
light  variations,  as  determined  recently 
by  Dr.  Dun^r,  of  Upsala,  are  best  ex- 
plained upon  the  supposition  that  it 
consists  of  two  stars  of  nearly  equal 
sixe    and    brightness,    revolving    in    a 


mutual  orbit  of  an  elliptic  form  and  of 
an  ovainess  about  half  as  great  again 
as  that  of  Mars.  The  plane  of  their 
revolution  must  l)e  such  that  the  two 
stars  alternately  totally  eclipse  one  an- 
other twice  in  every  three  successive 
days,  and  thereby  reduce  the  light  re- 
ceived by  about  one-half  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eclipse  of  either  by  the 
other. 

It  also  deserves  mention  that  in  some 
cases,  whether  the  companion-star  be 
darker  or  brighter,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  change  of  light 
observed,  to  suppose  the  globes  of  both 
stars  to  be  of  an  oval  rather  than  of 
a  spherical  form.  In  other  cases,  of 
which  Algol  is  one,  it  seems  probable 
that  both  stars  are  surrounded  with  an 
extensive  envelope,  or  atmosphere,  of 
vapor,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of 
absorption,  or  partial  obscuration  of 
light,  may  be  produced.  Some  irregu- 
larity In  the  light-variation,  even  of  an 
Algol- Variable,  which  is  at  times  notice- 
able, may  also  be  due  to  atmospheric 
or  other  physical  disturbances  excited, 
in  one  or  both  bodies,  by  a  periodic 
near  approach,  such  as  would  take 
place  if  their  orbits  were  of  an  oval 
form;  or,  possibly,  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  additional  bodies  all  mu- 
tually attracting  one<Lnother. 

Without  further  reference,  however, 
to  any  such  points  of  minor  certainty 
or  importance,  we  will  now  show  how 
much  further  information  of  surpass- 
ing interest  the  spectroscope  affords  in 
the  case  of  such  a  star  as  Algol;  in  ad- 
dition to,  but  in  connection  with,  its 
convincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
unseen  companion. 

This  Information  results  from  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  witH 
which  Algol  Is  moving  in  its  orbit 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two 
stars.  We  have  so  far  only  mentioned 
that  the  spectroscope  has  shown  this 
velocity  to  be  about  twenty-six  miles 
per  second.    But  the  orbit  being  nearly. 
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circular,  and  the  period  of  Its  descrliH 
tion  nearly  sixty-nine  hours,  it  follows 
that  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  in  sixty-nine  hours  by 
twenty-six,  in  order  to  obtain  (approx- 
imately) the  number  of  miles  in  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit  Knowing 
the  circumference  we  also  know  the 
diameter.  And  then,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  extension  of  the  third  of  Kej)- 
ler's  three  great  laws,  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate that  the  masses  and  weights  of 
the  pair  of  stars  must  Jointly  be  about 
two-thirds  of  those  of  the  Sun.  This 
follows  from  a  comparison  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  orbit,  and  the  time  in  which 
it  is  described,  with  the  size  and  time 
of  description  of  the  orbit  of  any 
planet  round  the  Sun. 

Further,  if  the  unseen  companion  be 
of  about  the  same  density  as  Algol,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  comparative  size 
of  the  two  discs,  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  obscuration  of 
the  one  by  the  other,  requires  that  the 
joint  mass  must  be  apportioned  very 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
to  Algol  and  one- third  to  its  unseen 
companion.  Professor  Vogel's  calcula- 
tions, which  involve  a  somewhat  larg- 
er proportionate  size  /or  the  com- 
panion-star than  Professor  Pickering 
originally  assigned  to  it,  give,  when  ex- 
pressed in  English  miles,  the  most 
probable  values  as  follows:— * 

Diameter  of  Algol,  1,061,000  Bnglish 

miles. 
Diameter  of  unseen  companion,  880,800 

English  miles. 
Distance  between  their  centres,  8,280,- 

000  English  miles. 
Orbital  velocity  of  Algol,  26.8  miles  per 

second. 
Orbital  velocity  of  the  companion,  55.4 

miles  per  second. 
Mass  of  Algol,  4-9  of  the  mass  of  the 

Sun. 
Mass  of  companion,  2-9  of  the  mass  of 

the  Sun. 

t  8e«  The  87«tem  of  tbe  Stan,  by  Affnei  IC 
dtrke,  p.  188. 


Two  points  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice are  at  once  evident  from  the  above 
figures.  First,  that  the  proximity  fA 
the  two  stars  is  very  remarkable  when 
compared  with  their  sizes.  Their  dis- 
tance apart  is  considerably  less  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  sum  of  their 
diameters.  They  are  so  close  together 
that  no  telescope  could  separate  their 
Images,  even  if  Algol  were  as  near  to 
us  as  the  very  nearest  of  all  the  stars. 
Secondly,  that  they  are  of  very  light 
density.  The  Sun*s  density  is  only 
about  one-half  as  great  again  as  that 
of  water,  and  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  the  den- 
sity of  the  unseen  companion  of  Algol, 
since  it  is  of  nearly  the  same  diameter 
and  bulk  as  the  Sun,  but  of  only  two- 
ninths  of  its  weight,  can  be  but  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
Sun.  This  is  on  the  supposition,  as  al- 
ready stated,  that  Algol  and  its  com- 
panion are  of  the  same  density.  Other- 
wise the  result  would  be  somewhat, 
but  probably  not  greatly,  modified;  the 
companion,  if  of  lighter  density,  re- 
volving in  a  somewhat  wider  •  orbit, 
and  vice  versd. 

As  regards  the  density  of  Algol- 
Stars  in  general  it  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that,  in  several  instances, 
it  seems  to  lie  between  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth  of  that  of  the  Sun,  a  result 
which  can  be  deduced  merely  from  a 
study  of  the  period  of  the  light-varia- 
tion of  any  such  star,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  its  light  is  obscured.  So 
small  a  density  indicates  that  these 
stars  are  probably  to  a  great  extent 
in  a  gaseous  condition,  and  therefore 
the  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  physi- 
cal disturbances  by  the  proximity  of  a 
companion. 

Next  let  us  consider  another  impor- 
tant question  In  regard  to  unseen  com- 
panion-stars. Are  there  many  of  them? 
It  is  true  that  only  a  few  instances  are 
at  present  known  in  which  the  peri- 
odic diminution  of  a  star's  light  is  a^ 
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tribotable  to  the  presence  of  an  nnaeen 
companion.  Those  instances,  however, 
all  require,  as  we  have  explained,  that 
the  companion-star  most  travel  nearly 
centrally  past  the  other  while  we  are 
watching  it  A  moderate  tilt  of  the 
plane  in  which  their  centres  move 
would  cause  the  transit  of  the  com- 
panion to  pass  either  above  or  below 
the  line  in  which  we  look  at  the  other, 
in  which  case  no  eclipse  of  its  light 
would  be  visible  to  us.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  every  possible 
inclination  of  such  a  plane  of  revolu- 
tion should  not  be  equally  probable. 
There  is  consequently  no  doubt  that,  in 
addition  to  the  instances  in  which  un- 
seen companion-stars  produce  an  eclips- 
ing effect  there  are  far  more  in 
which,  although  the  companion  is 
equally  present  the  tilt  of  the  plane  of 
mutual  revolution  prevents  our  seeing 
any  eclipse. 

The  preceding  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when 
Professor  Vogel  was  studying  the  spec- 
trum of  Algol,  his  spectroscope  unex- 
pectedly revealed  the  existence  of  an- 
other case,  in  which  it  was  clear,  that 
it  could  only  be  the  tilt  of  the  plane 
of  mutual  revolution  that  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  eclipses  similar  to 
those  of  Algol.  He  happened  just  then 
to  observe  the  spectrum  of  Spica,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Virgin;  and  he  found  that  the  dark 
lines  in  that  spectrum  were  alternately 
shifted  to  a  small  extent,'  at  regular  in- 
tervals, towards  the  red  or  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  Algol.  This  shift,  he  perceived, 
must  be  caused  by  a  movement  of 
Spica  due  to  its  being  in  mutual  revolu- 
tion with  a  companion-star;  while  it 
also  followed  that  the  companion  must 
be  comparatively  dark,  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  Spica's  spectrum  alone  being 
seen,  that  of  the  companion  would  also 
have  been  visible. 

In  this    connection   a   further  coin- 


cidence, quite  as  remarkable,  deserves 
notice.  It  occurred  in  America  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  observations 
which  'Professor  Vogel  was  carrying  on 
at  Potsdam,  and  was  announced  just 
before  the  publication  of  his  results.  It 
involved  the  unexpected  discovery,  by 
a  different  method  of  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation, of  a  star  in  which  mutual 
revolution  in  connection  with  a  com- 
panicm-star  was  taking  place,  as  in  the 
case  of  Algol  and  Spica,  but  in  which 
the  two  companions  both  revealed  their 
spectra  in  the  spectroscope,  although 
they  were  in  such  exceedingly  dose 
proximity  that  they  would  always 
have  appeared  as  one  star  in  the  tele- 
scope. This  discovery  is  especially  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  this  article,  in 
that  it  soon  led  to  the  detection,  not 
only  of  some  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Spica,  such  a  com- 
panion is  unseen  even  in  the  spectro- 
scope. The  discovery  took  place  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  spectra  of  stars  had  usually 
been  examined  with  a  spectroscope 
fixed  at  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope.  The 
spectrum  of  some  one  star  was  very 
carefully  focussed,  and  the  position  of 
the  dark  lines  seen  in  it  determined 
with  great  accuracy  by  comparing  their 
places  with  those  of  a  standard  spec- 
trum, either  of  sunlight  or  of  some 
known  gas,  which  could  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  view  immediately 
above,  or  below,  the  spectrum  of  the 
star.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by 
Professor  Vogel  in  his  investigation  of 
the  spectrum  of  Spica.  Another  method, 
however,  was  adopted  at  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  U.S.A.,  in  which 
a  spectroscopic  prism  was  placed  out- 
side the  object-glass,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telescope.  The  result  was  that, 
instead  of  a  number  of  stars  being 
simultaneously  seen  by  an  observer  in 
the  field  of  view,  each  of  the  star 
images  was  changed  into  a  spectrum.. 
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A  large  number  of  stellar  spectra  could 
thus  be  seen,  or  photographed,  at  the 
same  time.  The  numerous  spectra  so 
rapidly  obtained  were  of  great  use  as 
Indicating  the  general  character  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  stars.  But, 
In  using  this  method,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  positions  of  any 
darlL  lines  In  the  spectra  with  a  stand- 
ard spectrum  placed  in  Juxtaposition. 
Ck>n8equently,  any  delicate  displace- 
ments of  those  positions  could  not  be 
determined. 

When,  however,  Miss  A.  G.  Maury, 
in  1889,  was  examining  a  series  of  such 
photographs,  taken  day  after  day,  she 
was  surprised  to  observe  an  occurrence, 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  middle  star  of 
the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  which 
needed  no  exact  measurement  for  its 
detection.  The  dark  lines  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  double.'  Upon  further 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  most 
conspicuous  doubling,  or  greatest  sepa- 
ration, of  the  two  lines  which  appeared 
in  the  place  of  any  one  line,  took  place 
very  regularly  at  intervals  of  fifty-two 
days.  Before  the  end  of  1889  another 
star  was  noticed  in  which  a  similar 
phenomenon  was  exhibited;  viz.,  the 
second  brightest  in  the  constellation 
of  Auriga.  In  it  the  widest  separation 
of  the  doubled  lines  occurred  every 
two  days.  In  1896  two  more  such  stars 
were  found.  In  1897  another;  and  in 
1899  the  notable  star  Gapella  in 
Auriga  proved  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter; this  last  discovery  being  made 
almost  simultaneously  and  indepen- 
dently by  Professor  Gampbell,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory;  and  by  Mr.  Newall, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  at  Gambridge,  England.*  It 
was  perceived  that  these  stars  must 


be  instances  of  a  binary  combination  in 
which  both  components  are  sufficiently 
bright  for  spectroscopic  observation, 
and  in  which  both  sets  of  lines  are  dis- 
placed by  the  mutual  revolution  of  the 
two  stars;  those  of  the  one  being 
shifted  furthest  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  when  those  of  the 
other  are  shifted  furthest  towards  the 
violet  (and  Woe  t^erad),  because  the 
velocities  of  the  two  stars  are  in  ex- 
actly opposite  directions  at  any  given 
moment  The  lines  of  the  one  star 
would  therefore  periodically  pass  and 
repass  those  of  the  other.  Whenever 
the  two  sets  of  lines  were  coincident, 
each  line  would  appear  single.  When 
the  two  sets  were  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated, each  line  would  appear  doubled. 
These  stars  had  never  been  supposed 
to  be  binaries,  and  calculations  made 
from  the  photographs  of  their  spectra 
proved  that  the  companion-stars  were 
far  too  close  together  for  their  binary 
character  to  be  visible  in  a  telescope. 
The  new  title  of  spectroscopic  binaries 
was  therefore  invented  for  them. 

Then  followed  what  we  think  is  the 
still  more  important  result  connected 
with  the  special  subject  of  this  article. 
Miss  Maury's  discovery  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  the  class  of  stars, 
which  are  unseen  even  by  their  lines 
in  a  spectroscope,  but  whose  presence 
is  nevertheless  evidenced,  like  that  of 
Spica's  altogether  invisible  companion, 
by  the  measurement  at  the  eye  end  of 
a  telescope,  of  the  displacements  which 
they  cause  in  the  lines  of  the  bright 
stars  of  which  they  are  the  unseen  com- 
panions. 

As  the  result  we  can  now  announce 
that  in  addition  to  the  six  spectro- 
scopic binaries  Just  mentioned  in  which 


*  See  Third  Annoal  Report  of  Henrj  Draper 
liemorUl;  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
iTiiT.  p.  46;  AfltroDomlache  Nachrichten,  No. 
8017. 

«  Since  tbit  diacoTery  with  the  apectroaoope 
Gapella  haa  thia  year  been  obaerred  with  great 
cara  by  maaaa  of  the  laive  28-inoh  refractor  at 


Greenwich,  with  which  a  alight  elongation  of 
Ita  dlao  haa  been  rlalble,  the  direction  of  the 
elongation  yarying  from  time  to  time  ao  aa  to 
confirm  ita  binaiy  character.  Thla  In  an  ezccp- 
tiooal  inatanoe  in  which  anch  a  binaiy  pair  an 
ao  flar  apart  that  their  imagea  are  on  the  TCiga 
of  poaaible  aepamtion  in  a  telaaoope. 
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both  components  are  bright,  twenty 
othexv  have  been  found*  and  of  these 
fifteen  in  the  past  two  years  (two  by 
Dr.  Bdlopolsky  at  the  Pulkowa  Obser- 
yatory,  and  the  remainder  by  Profes- 
sor Campbell  at  the  Lick  Observatory), 
in  most  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
iSpica,  it  is  stated  that  the  unseen  com- 
panion is  so  much  darker  that  in  the 
observations  made,  only  the  spectrum 
of  the  bright  one  of  the  pair  is  visible." 
Among  the  above  stars,  which  are  thus 
known  to  possess  an  altogether  unseen 
companion,  the  Pole  Star  is  now  in- 
daded. 

In  the  present  year  two  'more  such 
stars  have  been  announced,  the  one  by 
the  Lick  Observatory,  and  the 
other  by  the  new  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, near  Chicago,  which  now  pos- 
sesses an  instrument  about  one-fourth 
more  powerful  than  the  great  Lick 
Telescope.  The  rate  of  their  recent 
discovery  combined  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  largest  telescopes  in  the 
world  for  such  work,  affords  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  such  spectroscopic 
observations  will  soon  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  stars  known  to  possess 
unseen  companions. 

We  should  be  gratified  if  we  could 
name  several  of  the  Algol  class  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol  itself, 
the  spectroscopic  observation  of  the 
shift  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  is  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  periodic 
diminutions  and  recoveries  of  light,  and 
thereby  a  double  testimony  obtained 
to  the  existence  of  an  unseen  com- 
panion. But  this  confirmatory  testi- 
mony has  so  far,  we  believe,  only  been 
achieved  for  the  one  star,  Algol.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  confirmation  is,  we 
think,  sufficient  to  assure  us,  both  in 
the  case  Of  stars  in  which  a  similar 
periodic  rise  and  fall  of  light  occurs, 
but  which  are  too  faint  for  the  neces- 
sary   spectroscopic    observations,   and 

*  See  .Astronomloal  Joarnal  of  the  PaeUo,  toL 
H.  pp.  54^  229,  196,  2S6. 


also  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  spectral  lines  alone 
indicates  the  effect  of  a  mutual  binary 
revolution,  that  the  unseen  companion 
is  there.  Its  presence  is  revealed  by 
its  effects,  although  those  effects  may 
only  be  of  the  one  kind,  or  only  of  the 
other. 

Altogether  the  number  of  these  un- 
seen stars  thus  known  now  approaches 
forty,  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  being  indicated  by  the  eclipses 
produced,  and  about  one-half  by  such 
a  shifting  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  as 
we  have  described. 

There  must,  however,  still  be  many 
more  such  stars  which  even  the  spec- 
troscope cannot  reveal.  A  moderate 
tilt  of  the  plane  of  the  mutual  orbits 
of  a  star  and  its  unseen  companion  is 
sufficient,  as  we  have  shown,  to  pre- 
vent our  seeing  eclipse  effects;  but  a 
greater  increase  of  tilt  would  presently 
so  diminish  the  shifting  of  the  spectral 
lines  that  their  movement  would  be- 
come imperceptible.  All  such  cases 
must  therefore  be  added  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  also 
be  many  which  afford  eclipse  effects, 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  been  noticed 
in  the  telescope.  The  multitude  of 
telescopic  stars  of  lower  magnitudes  is 
so  bewilderingly  great,  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  very  difficult  for  an  ob- 
server to  select  among  them  instances 
in  which  the  changes  of  their  fainter 
light  resemble  those  of  Algol.  Quite 
recently,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  such  changes  of  light  in  telescopic 
stars  are  much  more  likely  to  be  de- 
tected by  a  comparison  of  stellar  photo- 
graphs than  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
eye  and  telescope. 

For  instance,  in  May  1898,  Madame 
Ceraski  discovered,  in  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  M.  Blajko,  assistant 
in  the  Observatory  of  Moscow,  a  star 
whose  magnitude  had  regularly  varied. 
Further  study  of  an  additional  num- 
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ber.of  photographs,  taken  at  the  Har* 
yard  College  Observatory  upon  'which 
it  had  been  recorded,  showed  that  it 
was  a  Tariable,  distinctly  of  the  Algol 
t3ri>e,  with  a  change  of  light  which 
seems  to  amount  to  three  whole  star* 
magnitudes,  and  to  be  greater  than  in 
any  such  star  previously  known.* 
Again,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner, 
Madame  Ceraski,  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  detected  another  such  star, 
the  variation  in  the  light  of  which 
amounts  to  two  magnitudes/  Ck>nflr- 
mation  has  in  this  case  also  been  given 
by  Harvard  photographs.  This  indicates 
that  the  number  of  such  fainter  Algol- 
Stars  may  prove  to  be  increasingly 
numerous  if  the  large  number  of  stel- 
lar photographs  now  taken  can  be  ex- 
amined with  sufficient  care.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  ob- 
servations which  we  have  described, 
and  for  the  convincing  reasons  which 
we  have  explained,  not  only  that  un- 
seen companion-stars  exist,  and  form 
in  certain  cases  binaries  with  bright 
orbs  mutually  revolving  with  them  in 
close  proximity,  but  that  there  must 
be  very  many  more  yet  undetected.  Un- 
seen stars  of  this  class  are  certainly 
not  infrequent 

To  one  more  class  of  unseen  stars 
we  can  only  make  the  briefest  possible 
reference.  Apart  from  those  which  we 
have  shown  to  prove  their  presence 
either  spectroscopically,  or  by  eclipse 
effects,  there  are  others  (as  a  rule  not 
in  such  close  proximity  to  their  com- 
panions) the  existence  of  which  is  also 
very  strongly  suspected,  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  certain  perturbations,  or 
irregularities,  noticeable  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  stars  of  some  binary 
pairs  In  which  both  are  visible.  Or 
it  may  be  that  an  unseen  fourth  per- 

The  Nlnetoaoth  Oentoxy. 

*  Seo    AstionomlMlw    Naohrtehten.    No.    8567; 
EbLrrard  OoUege  Obfenratoiy  Olzoolar,  No.  44. 

f  Ibid.  No.  8614;  Ibid.  No.  47. 

*  A  preTlou  liMtaiioo  of  an  Alfol-yArUblo  also 


turbs  in  this  way,  by  its  attraction,  a 
group  of  three  that  are  mutually  re- 
volving. We  have  already  hinted  that, 
in  the  case  of  Algol,  a  certain  slight 
irregularity  may  be  due  to  a  third  un- 
seen companion;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  perturbations  of  movement  of  this 
character  may  exist  in  about  one  out 
of  every  ten  known  binary  systeme. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  per- 
turbing body,  if  it  exist,  must  in  many 
cases  be  comparatively  large,  in  order 
that  it  may  suffice  to  produce  the  ob- 
served effect;  and  also  of  very  faint 
luminosity,  if  not  quite  dark,  otherwise 
its  sisse  would  involve  its  visibility. 

Altogether,  of  one  class  or  another, 
dark,  or  fading,  unseen  stars  must  be 
decidedly  numerous.  If  so,  the  moder- 
ately dark  have  in  all  probability  onoe 
been  brighter;  while  presently  their 
darkness  shall  be  complete. 

But  if  one  in  a  binary,  or  in  a  triple, 

or  quadruple  group  has  thus  dart^ened, 

shall   not   another   and    yet   another, 

whether  grouped  with  companions  or 

not,  by  gradual  loss  of  heat  and  light 

become  darker  too?    Of  the  countless 

multitudes  now  brightly  shining  shall 

not  all    become    dark    in    succession? 

How  long  has   such  fading  occupied 

in  its  progress  past?    How  long  shall 

it  continue  in  the  ages  to  come?  What 

shall  be  the  lot  of  attendant  worlds 

that  circle  round  such  orbs;  or  of  the 

earth  as  the  Sun  shall  fade  and  cool? 

What  is  the  function  of  dark  starfi?  Is 

it,  ever  and  anon,  as  they  rush  unseen 

towards  another  star,  dark  or  bright 

to  form  by  collision  a  vast  expanse  of 

nebulous  debris,  and  thence  by  a  slow 

evolution  to  light  up  other  stars,   to 

take  the  place  of  some  of  those  that 

are  now  most  bright  but  in  their  turn 

shall  be  dark,  unseen? 

E.  Ledger. 

foand  In  ttoUar  pbotocraphs  by  a  lady,  la  W. 
Delpblni,  disoorered  bj  HIm  Wella  In  1896.  Sea 
Hanrard  Q>llef»  Obaerratorj  Olroalar  No.  2. 
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'  Mr.  Hamilton  laid  down  the  editor's 
letter  with  a  sigh.  He  was  asked  to 
write  a  paper  for  the  Historical  Re- 
search Quarterly  BeTlew,  and  he  felt 
his  brain  barren  of  Ideas.  A  feeling  of 
weariness  had  been  creeping  over  him 
lately;  the  dally  round  of  lectures  and 
pupns  had  grown  dally  more  monoto- 
nous; and,  now  when  called  on  for  one 
of  his  scholarly  articles,  he  felt  help- 
lessly that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
After  all,  what  did  It  matter?  Every- 
one, In  a  limited  critical  world,  praised 
his  writings;  but  In  the  world  outside, 
among  living  men,  he  was  unknown. 
A  flattering  foreign  critic  had  called 
him  ^one  of  the  greatest  historians  In 
England,  perhaps  the  only  one  with  a 
Euh>pean  reputation.*'  What  a  farce 
It  was!  A  European  reputation,  and 
ie  was  almost  unknown  outside  his  col- 
lege walls!  More  than  that,  some  of 
his  own  men  preferred  to  attend  other 
lectures.  It  is  true,  they  were  general- 
ly the  Idlers,  who  did  little  work  and 
were  content  with  a  low  place  in  the 
Schools;  still  he  felt  their  defection  as 
a  reproach.  He  was  an  old-fashioned 
Don«  who  did  not  aspire  to  be  called 
a  man  of  the  world,  or  to  be  treated  as 
an  equal  by  his  pupils;  but  his  lec- 
tures were  carefully  thought  out,  and 
dealt  only  with  the  facts  of  history. 
He  never  tampered  with  the  truth  to 
force  It  to  fit  some  fanciful  theory;  yet 
his  men  left  him  for  Tomkyns. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  examined  Tom- 
kyns a  few  years  ago,  and,  noting  his 
flow  of  language,  slipshod  style,  and 
carelessness  of  facts,  had  thought  his 
merits  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  a 
second  class.  The  more  modem  of  his 
colleagues  had  disagreed,  and  Tom- 
kyns got  a  first,  which  was  followed 
In  due  time  by  a  Fellowship.  He  was, 
now,  one  of  the  most  popular  lectur- 
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ers  in  the  University,  and  the  favorite 
of  the  girls'  halls. 

"By-the-way."  thought  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, "Blackwell  has  sent  me  Tomkyns's 
new  book;  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
see  how  far  he  has  improved.''  He 
opened  a  parcel  of  new  books  lying  on 
his  table.  "A  Manual  of  European 
History  in  the  Sixteenth  Century; 
why  not  call  it  a  handbook?  That  Is 
a  detail,  but  I  must  confess  such  de- 
tails affect  me." 

He  turned  up  his  lamp  a  little  high- 
er, and  began  to  read.  Tomkyns's 
method  was  to  supply  striking  por- 
traits of  historical  characters,  the 
truth  of  which  the  size  of  the  book  left 
no  space  to  prove.  From  the  begin- 
ning Mr.  Hamilton  felt  antagonistic. 
He  turned  the  pages  hastily,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  the  book 
down,  when  a  sentence  caught  his  eye. 

Mary  Stuart  came  of  a  bad  stock;  her 
mother's  brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, was  the  unscrupulous  adventurer 
who  contributed  even  more  largely 
than  the  rest  of  his  bloodthirsty  family 
to  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 

Then  Mr.  Hamilton's  wrath  rose.  Like 
all  Scotchmen  he  had  a  latent  interest 
in  Queen  Mary,  and  resented  her  care- 
less condemnation  by  an  ignorant 
Englishman.  He  held  that  the  ques- 
tion of  her  guilt  was  at  least  not 
proved,  and  should,  therefore,  only  be 
discussed  by  serious  students.  He 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  subject 
fairly  argued  by  impartial  historians 
too  conscientious  to  conceal  any  evi- 
dence, however  damaging,  and  only 
anxious  to  clear  up,  once  for  all,  difl3- 
cult  points  connected  with  the  Casket 
Letters  and  other  disputed  documents. 
But  the  rash  verdict  on  the  Cardinal 
de   Lorraine   touched   another    chord. 
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Who  was  Tomkyns  that  he  should  pre- 
«ame  to  call  the  Cardinal  an  adventur- 
er? How  could  an  Englishman,  en-' 
tlrely  ignorant  of  family,  dare  to  raise 
such  a  point  In  connection  with  the 
House  of  Guise? 

Mr.  Hamilton  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  impa- 
tiently tossing  back  the  stray  gray  lock 
that  usually  straggled  oyer  his  fore- 
head. His  weary  air  was  gone,  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  anger,  and  he 
drew  up  his  tall,  stooping  figure  to  its 
full  height  He  resented  the  imperti- 
nence of  Tomkyns  attempting  to  write 
history  in  this  style.  He  had  never 
believed  in  personal  history,  having  al- 
ways thought  more  of  the  causes  than 
of  the  actors  representing  them;  yet  he 
was  vaguely  conscious  now  that  his 
indignation  was  more  than  that  of  a 
mere  scholar. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  began  to 
write  quickly.  His  article  should  be 
on  historical  handbooks  in  general,  tak- 
ing Tomkyns's  as  a  text  He  i>ointed 
out  their  insufficiency  of  facts,  their 
evil  tendency  in  supplying  ready-made 
conclusions  instead  of  arguments  for 
each  man  to  work  out  for  himself,  and 
their  independence  of  original  research. 
Then,  seizing  on  the  careless  verdict 
on  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  threw 
out  the  suggestion  that  future  defend- 
ers of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  do 
well  to  devote  a  little  time  to  studying 
the  case  for  the  Guises.  They  had 
been  lightly  abandoned  to  second-rate 
historians,  who  made  their  supposed 
villainy  a  strong  point  in  the  attack 
on  their  unhappy  niece.  It  was  an  age 
of  attempted  rehabilitations;  would  no 
one  undertake  their  defence?  He  took 
up  a  few  points  to  show  what  could 
be  done  in  that  line,  and  finished  his 
paper  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  His 
style  was,  perhaps,  less  polished  than 
usual,  but  it  was  more  living. 

A  few  weeks  later  Tomkyns  entered 
the  Junior  Bur8ar*s  room,  and  push- 
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ing  aside  a  heap  of  papers,  sat  down 
on  a  comer  of  the  table.    "How  queer 
'Hamilton  is,"  he.began. 

"What's  the  matter,  now?" 

"Don't  you  know?  He's  taken  to 
personal.history— rather  serious  at  his 
time  of  life." 

'Is  it  infectious,  likely  to  spread?" 
'Not  exactly;  but  I  have  been  catch- 
ing it  over  my  new  booklet  He 
worked  himself  into  a  rage  royal,  and 
slated  me  in  a  review.  That's  not  al- 
together new,"  Tomkyns  added,  after  a 
momient's  pause,  "but  the  queer  thing 
is  that  he  has  come  down  from  his 
Olympian  heights,  and  gone  for  me  on 
personal  grounds." 

.  "Isn't  that  libelous?"  suggested  the 
Junior  Bursar. 

"Historically  speaking,  I  mean.  I 
fell  foul  of  a  certain  notorious  French 
Cardinal,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and-  a 
few  other  pleasant  little  jokes  of  that 
sort;  and  I  appear  to  have  touched 
Hamilton's  weak  spot  thereby.  At  all 
events  he  devoted  most  of  his  space 
to  proving  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
French  history  in  general,  and  still  less 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  particu- 
lar. One  of  my  ofTences  was  calling 
him  an  intriguing  upstart;  I  like  to  put 
a  man's  character  in  a  nutshelL  Well, 
Hamilton  actually  goes  out  of  his  way. 
to  explain  that  the  Cardinal's  mother 
was  of  the  royal  house,  and  that  his 
father  was  descended  from  Charle- 
magne, or  something  of  the  sort  Isn't 
that  Scotch?  But  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  what  has  woke  him  up?" 

The  Junior  Bursar  thought  it  over, 
twisting  his  moustache.  Then  he 
looked  up. 

"Cherchez  la  femme,  my  dear  fellow. 
Did  you  know  that  he  has  two  ladj- 
puplls  this  term?" 

"No?" 

"It's  a  fact  though.  I  saw  them 
yesterday,  going  into  lecture.  Bather 
pretty  girls  they  were,  and  one  of  them: 
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oncoikiinonly  smart,  yiolets  In  her  but- 
ton-hole, and  that. sort  of  thing." 

"Well,  they  must  be  keen  about  it 
to  go  to  his  lectures,  I  remember  cat- 
ting him  whenever  I  could  think  of  an 
excuse.  I  wonder  what  makes  them 
go." 

"You  needn't  be  jealous.  How  many 
girls  come  to  you  this  term?  Do  you 
think  they  would  take  as  profitable  an 
Interest  in  mathematics  if  my  hair 
turned  up  Instead  of  my  nose?  You 
might  lend  me  some  of  your  Hinde's 
curlers." 

"That  wouldn't  give  you  the  style, 
my  dear  fellow.  They  like  me,  because 
I  am  picturesque  and  inaccurate.  They 
look  up  the  facts  for  themsl^lves,  and 
are  delighted  to  find  they  know  better 
about  a  date  or  a  Christian  name. 
Fronde  never  troubled  about  such 
things,  and  why  should  I?  The  girls 
come  in  crowds,  and  I  pocket  their 
fees." 

l%e  Junior  Bursar  gave  a  half  en- 
vious sigh.  An  audience  of  women 
means  a  balance  at  the  bank  for  a 
college-lecturer,  and  only  the  history- 
men  have  the  art  of  attracting  them 
in  large  numbers.  Tomkyns  possessed 
it  In  perfection.  There  was  not  a  girl 
in  any  of  the  halls  who  did  not  either 
sing  his  praises  as  a  teacher,  or  lament 
the  unlucky  turn  for  something  else 
that  prevented  her  from  attending  his 
lectures. 

As  the  term  went  on  Mr.  Hamilton 
grew  more  attracted  by  his  suggested 
defence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
He  realized  from  the  first  all  there  was 
to  be  said  against  him;  but  he  felt 
sure  that  no  one  had  tried  to  do  him 
Justice.  The  Cardinal  was  ambitious, 
no  doubt;  but  a  man  of  his  position, 
who  had  been  an  archbishop  in  his 
boyhood,  had  every  temptation  to  be 
so,  if  he  were  not  a  brainless  idler.  On 
the  whole,  ambition  might  be  counted 
almost  as  a  virtue,  since  it  meant  self- 
control  and  a  capacity  for  work.    He 


was  unscrupulous.    The  sixteenth,  cen^ 
tury  did  not  produce  men  with  a  very 
high  sense  of  honor^  or  a  chivalrous  re- 
gard for  their  neighbors'  welfare.  Ad- 
miral de  Collgny  never  cleared  himself 
from  the  charge  of  at  least  a  fore- 
knowledge  of    Guise's    murder;    and 
Collgny  is  still  much  respected  by  his- 
torians.    The   Cardinal   was   cruel  to 
the  Huguenots.    True;  but  Calvin  had 
no  objection  to  religious  persecution  in 
the  abstract;  they  differed  only  as  to 
who  was  to  be  persecuted,   and   for 
what.     Perhaps  such  arguments  were 
objectionable;  but  one  should  Judge  a 
man  by  the  standard  of  his  contempo- 
raries.   Then  one  should  weigh  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses.    It  is    recorded    that  Jeanne 
d'Albret,     the     Huguenot     Queen     of 
Navarre,  shocked  by  the  lies  she  heard 
told  against  the  Duke  of  Guise,  remon- 
strated.    "Pardon  me,   Madame,"   an- 
swered the  minister  reproachfully.    "It 
may  not  be  true;  but  it  would  be  such 
a  misfortune  if  the  ignorant  thought 
well  of  the  Duke  that  it  is  a  duty  for 
all  honest  men  to  spread  abroad  re- 
ports of  the  evil  in  high  places."    The 
man    was    a    fanatical    partisan,    of 
course;  but  the  most  prejudiced  people 
are  always  the  most  eager  to  record 
their     opinions;     the     more     saintly 
martyrs  often  die  unheard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  soon  began  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  state  of  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  each  containing 
something  that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
future  biographer  of  the  House  of 
Ouise.  In  the  first,  he  mentioned  that 
the  birth  of  the  Cardinal  took  place 
in  the  year  when  the  terrible  insurrec- 
tion of  peasants  .  led  by  Munster 
threatened  to  spread  from  Germany 
into  France.  It  was  stamped  out  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise;  but  the  horror  of 
that  time  must  have  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  the  family.  Ghastly  tales  of 
the  unmentionable  bru.talities  of  the 
heretic  rebels  were  probably  repeated- 
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in  his  childhood;  and   he  must  have 
b^en   early   Impressed   with   the   idea 
that  reformation  meant  revolution.    As 
the  Cardinal  grew  up  he  would  add  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  class  the  contempt 
of  a  scholar  for  the  ignorant  who  pre- 
sumed  to   set   up   their   own   opinion 
against  that  of  the  Church.     It  must 
•have  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  allow 
untrained    artisans    to    interpret    un- 
scholarly  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
according  to  their  own  fancy.    For  the 
Cardinal  of   Lorraine   was  a  learned 
man,  and  rather  pedantic  in  the  eyes 
of  his  little  niece,  Queen  Mary.     He 
tried  to  teach  her  Greeic;  and  she  re- 
warded him  by   preferring   his   eldest 
brother,  who  only  wished  her  to  learn 
to  ride  well  and  never  show  fear.    Per- 
haps these  lessons  proved  most  useful 
after  all;  at  least,  she  thought  so. 

One  day  in  the  next  term  Tomkyns 
was  dining  in  hall  as  the  guest  of  the 
Junior  Bursar.  It  was  the  College 
Gaudy,  and  there  was  a  babel  of  voices 
at  the  high  table.  Under  cover  of  the 
noise  Tomkyns  talked  shop.  *'I  hear 
you've  turned  over  a  new  leaf,"  he  said 
to  Hamilton,  *'and  are  writing  on  per- 
sonal history.  Are  you  going  in  for 
popular  lectures  and  the  Extension- 
Ists?" 

*'I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  changed 
my  views  on  the  subject  I  always 
looked  on  the  personal  element  in  his- 
tory as  dangerous  in  the  lecture-room, 
but  attractive  In  the  study.  Testing 
the  popular  verdict  on  historical  char- 
acters is  a  pleasing  Intellectual  exeiv 
clse  for  the  individual  student,  but 
harmful  for  the  unlearned  majority." 

"Quite  so.  I  always  keep  on  the  safe 
side  by  accepting  the  views  of  my 
great  forerunners.  Macaulay  may 
have  been  inaccurate;  but,  if  I  follow 
him  he  Is  responsible  for  his  errors. 
Original  research  Is  not  In  my  line.  It 
does  not  amuse  people  to  see  black 
sheep  white-washed,  or  their  old  fa- 
vorites proved  villains." 


''On  that  subject  we  differ  absolute- 
ly. The  one  justification  for  the  per- 
sonal element  in  history  is,  that  it  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  legends  that 
have  grown  up  In  connection  with  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  who  are 
said  to  have  influenced  their  epoch; 
though,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  such 
men  to  have  merely  represented  cer- 
tain causes,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  independently 
of  them.  The  true  biographer  should 
examine  all  facts  unshrinkingly  with 
judicial  impartiality,  anxious  only  for 
the  truth,  and  as  ready  to  lay  bare 
any  flaw  he  may  discover  as  to  prove 
the  good  hitherto  overlooked  or  ob- 
scured by  calumny." 

Tomkyns  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  his  most  foreign  air.  "By-the- 
way,  Hamilton,  is  it  true  you  are  writ- 
ing a  life  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine?" 
"No;  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
more  than  finish  the  series  of  articles 
on  his  period.  Perhaps  they  may  sug- 
gest a  new  view  of  his  motives,  which 
some  one  else  may  work  out." 

He  rose  to  go  to  his  rooms  where 
pupils  were  waiting  for  him.  Tom- 
kyns looked  after  him  with  a  slightly 
puzzled  smile.  "Hamilton  is  an  odd 
fellow."  he  said  to  the  Junior  Bursar. 
"He  has  been  snubbing  me  rather  se- 
verely; but  he  looks  younger,  and  more 
awake.  I  wonder  if  those  girls  still 
go  to  his  lectures?" 

Next  term  his  colleagues  noticed  a 
change  in  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  was 
more  rarely  seen  in  common-room;  he 
gave  up  private  pupils  and  was  said  to 
be  re-delivering  his  old  lectures.  But 
he  told  no  one  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
publisher  had  asked  him  for  any  biog- 
raphy of  the  sixteenth  century  he  might 
choose  to  undertake,  and  that  he  had 
already  begun  one  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  He  stipulated  that  no  an- 
nouncement should  be  made  before- 
hand, as  the  work  would  take  him  a 
long  time,  and  he  could  not  promise 
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it  for  a  fixed  date.  He  plodded  pa- 
tiently therefore  through  the  archives 
of  every  great  library  in  Europe;  and 
occasionally  he  was  rewarded  by  find- 
ing a  passage,  in  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished document,  bearing  on  his  hero's 
character. 

He  spent  years  on  his  work,  un- 
grudgingly. He  was  conscious  that  his 
interest  in  his  subject  had  become  more 
than  that  of  the  student  He  had 
grown  enthusiastic  about  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  exercise  a  fascination  over 
him  in  spite  of  the  distance  of  time. 
Once,  long  ago,  Hamilton  had  yielded 
to  as  strong  an  Influence;  but  the  dead 
cannot  disappoint  as  cruelly  as  the  lir* 
Ing.  There  is  no  future  in  which  they 
can  prove  themselves  unworthy;  and 
EUimllton  knew  the  worst  that'  had 
been  written  against  the  Cardinal. 

At  last  the  book  was  finished;  but, 
before  sending  it  to  the  press,  Hamil- 
ton determined  to  visit  every  place 
connected  with  the  Guises,  and  to 
choose  the  most  picturesque  as  illustra- 
tions. Already  he  had  prints  of  the 
portraits  of  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  knew  their  faces  better  than 
those  of  his  younger  colleagues.  He 
was  in  Paris,  when  he  met  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, one  of  the  members  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  League.  *'You  ought 
to  meet  Goton,**  he  said,  *'he  has  Just 
Joined  us  on  the  strength  of  owning 
an  old  rat-trap  built  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  uncle  of  our  Queen  Mary.  He 
can't  live  there,  as  it  Is  in  German  ter- 
ritory, and  he  hates  the  Prussians.** 

''Perhaps  you  would  introduce  me  to 
him.  I  am  rather  interested  In  houses 
of  that  date,  and  should  like  to  see 
his." 

1ft.  Coton  was  most  amiable,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  show  his  castle 
to  any  Scotchman.  ''Unfortunately,** 
he  said,  "I  have  made  a  vow  not  to 
enter  my  beloved  country  while  she 
groans  under  the  heel  of  the  accursed 
stranger.    I  have  not  been  there  since 


I  was  a  child.  My  uncle  bought  the 
place  Just  before  the  war,^  but  he  lived 
there  till  he  died  last  year;  he  was  too 
old  to  be  uprooted,  he  said.  I  will  write 
to  the  old  housekeeper  if  you  like  and 
tell  her  to  show  you  everything  that 
may  interest  you." 

The  Journey  proved  very  tedious.  The 
delay  at  the  frontier,  with  its  accom- 
panying petty  formalities,  seemed 
wholly  unnecessary  to  a  serious- 
minded  scholar  entirely  indifferent 
to  modern  politics.  Then  the  drive 
from  the  wayside  station  was  long  and 
uphill;  80  it  was  dark  when  Hamilton 
reached  the  cMteau.  It  was  small,  and 
unlmposing  in  the  dim  light;  inside  it 
was  tawdry  with  gilding  and  mirrors. 
M.  Coton's  housekeeper  was  garrulous 
in  her  welcome.  Hamilton  was  tired, 
and  vexed  at  the  thought  of  having 
wasted  two  whole  days  for  this. 

"That  is  all.  Monsieur;"  the  house- 
keeper was  showing  him  the  house 
after  dinner.  She  had  tried  her  best 
to  entertain  him  with  accounts  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Cotons,  the  toilettes  of 
Madame,  and  the  tortures  suffered  by 
Monsieur  in  his  last  illness.  He  had 
only  interrupted  her  with  stupid  ques- 
tions as  to  the  age  of  the  house.  She 
knew  nothing  for  her  part  of  such 
things.  The  late  Monsieur  had  said 
that  a  Cardinal  lived  there  once;  but 
that  was  before  her  day.  "Perhaps 
Monsieur  might  like  to  see  the  attics; 
he  has  seen  everything  else." 

Truly  a  pig  of  an  Englishman  is  un- 
accountable in  his  tastes.  Monsieur 
grew  interested  at  once,  though  all 
else  had  failed  to  move  him.  "Are 
they  inhabited?"  he  asked. 

"But  no,  unless  «Monsleur  counts  rats 
and  spiders!  There  was  nothing  there 
except  a  few  broken  sticks  of  furniture 
that  the  late  Madame,  who  had  such 
taste,  had  banished  up  there,  since  her 
husband  would  not  have  them  burnt** 

"Old  furniture?  What  kind  of  old 
furniture?** 
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"What  should  I  know?  Bnt  It  was 
old,  not  like  the  magnificent  •  set  In 
Madame's  bondolr,  bat  old,— old  enough 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
was  here  .  once,  as  Monsieur  has 
heard."  'Hamilton  grew  keener.  **Mon- 
sieur  surely  could  not  wish  to  go  there 
-in  that  darkness  to  oee  a  lumber-room? 
People  said  that  thUigs  were  seen 
there  at  night;  there  were  certainly 
holes  enough  in  the  roof  for  bats  to 
center  by.  Monsieur  must  not  think  me 
a  coward,  but  one  grows  old  and  stifT, 
and  the  stairs  are  very  steep,  and  full 
of  bad  places  which  one  needs  quick 
eyes  to  avoid." 

"If  you  would  give  me  a  candle,  my 
good  woman,.  I  should  prefer  to  go 
alone."  • 

.  She  demurred  at  first,  but  was  easily 
persuaded  to  save  herself  the  trouble 
of  guiding  him  further.  Up  the  nar- 
row, twisting  stair,  therefore,  he  went 
alone  till  he  reached  the  attic.  It  was 
a  low  room,  running  the  length  of 
the  house,  lighted  by  tiny  windows, 
so  thickly  curtained  with  .cobwebs  that 
the  moonlight  could  hardly  find  its 
way  in.  The  fioor  was  thick  with- dust, 
and  rotten  in  places  like  the  stair.  So 
far  as  could  be  seen  the  furniture  waa 
mere  rubbish  of  all  ages.  Everything 
was  piled  in  confused  heaps.  Here 
broken  chairs  of  the  First  Empire  lay 
on  a  Louis  Quinze  sofa,  whose  faded 
rags  of  brocade  still  suggested  former 
splendors.  Beyond  was  a  rickety  table 
propped  against  a.  dolPs  house.  There 
'Seemed  nothing  of  value;  the  house- 
keeper was  right  after  all. 

He  would  have  gone  down  again  at 
once,  but  for  the  fear  of  finding  that 
chattering  old  woman-  lying  in  *wait 
for  him.  As  it  was,  he  walked  slowly 
on,  wondering  at  the  instinct  that  in- 
duced people  to  hoard  what  could  nev- 
er be  of  use.  He  was  near  the  farther 
end  when  his  eyes  fell  on  an  old  coffer. 
Standing  close  against  the  wall  under 
the  sloping  roof.       Something  in  the 


shape  struck  him  as  unusual.  The  ma- 
jority of  such  chests  are  carved  old 
oak;  but  this  was  plain,  save  for  the 
slender,  twisted  pillars  supporting  an 
-  arched  lid,  and  It  was  not  oak.  It  oc- 
curred- to  him  that  it  might  be  painted; 
so,  kneeling  down  he  gently  rubbed 
away  some  of  the  thick,  coating  of 
dirt  By  degrees  "he  made  ont  .traces 
of  a  group  of  figures.-  The  one  in  the 
middle*  seemed  familiar,  and  gradually 
the  face  grew  dear  enough  to  be  rec- 
ognized; •  it  was  Francois,  Duke  of 
•  Guise,  and'  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
five  brothers. 

'  Hamilton  paused,  his  hand  trembling 
•with  excitement.    Here  was  a  treasure 
to  find  in  a  lumber-room!     He  would 
do  no  more  for  fear  of  spoiling  it;  such 
a  painting  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
by    experts.      What    should    he    do? 
Ought  he  to  tell  M.  Ck>ton  of  •  his  dis- 
covery, or  merely  ask  to  buy  an  old 
piece  of  furniture  that  had  struck  his 
fancy   in    the   attic?     No;    M.    Goton 
•must  know  all,  so  that  the  price  might 
be  fairly  fixed.    He  was  not  likely  to 
wish  to  keep  it  for  himself;  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  his  Parisian  cham- 
bers.     Hamilton  thought  how  well  it 
would  look  in  his  own  rooms,  which 
were  so  bare  compared  with  those  of 
other  Dons.    Besides,  for  him  it  would 
have  a  double  interest,  not  merely  as 
a  beautiful  object,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
€ardinal.  But  what  if  it  were  too  large 
to.  be  got  down  those  narrow  stairs,  or 
so  worm-eaten  as  to  fall  to  pieces  when 
moved?    It  was  difficult  to  see  its  size 
in  that  dark  comer.       Hamilton  put 
down  the  candlestick  again,  and  de- 
cided, if  possible,  to  drag  the  chest  out 
into  the  room. 

As  he  pulled,  a  rotten  plank  gave 
way  under  his  feet  and  he  caught 
hastily  at  one-  of  the  little  pillars  to 
save  himself.  To  his  horror  it  turned 
in  his  hand,  and  the  whole  front  panel 
fell  out  For  a  moment  he  thought  he 
had  injured   his   new-found    treasure; 
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iben;ii^Biiw  tiiat  lie  bud  only  touched 
%t'  slnrfiBig- which  ravealed  a  secret  draw- 
eir'in'&e  bottom  o£  the  chest  Opening 
it,  he  found  a  sqnaire  packet,  tied  with 
tilack  iVOL  aUd  Sealed  with  the  Odrdi- 
naVs  own  0teL 

•  ESageriy  he- unfastened  the  silk«  and 
!wa»  sbon  absorbed  in  the  contents. 
£[ere,  *  at  last;  was  inootitestable  evi^ 
dence.  There  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  malicious  hearsay;  in  his  own 
handwriting,  under  his  own  seal, 
Charles  of  Lorraine  gare  witness  to  his 
own  character  and  motives;  and  his 
witness  was  damning.    He  recorded  a 


strange  infatuation  for  the  man  he  had 
proved  so  base! 

But,  need  they  know?  After  all; 
why  should  he  publish  th'e.  manuscript? 
Ko'  on6  kne^  of  its  existence;  no  one 
would'  be  injured  if  •  it  were  destroyed. 
fie  shtiddeoed.ftt  the.  temptation;  Had 
iie  sunk  so.^  low  as  to  destroy  an  imr 
pol*tant  historical  document  because  it 
clashed  with  his  Inistaken  theories? 
And  what  would  be  tbe^use  of  destroy- 
ing it,  since  in  any  case  his  own  work 
was  ruined?  He  could  not  publish  it 
now,  Icnowing  ito  arguments  to  be 
false.    But  the  Cardinal,  was  he  to  be 


fact    hitherto    unknown.      Jt,  -T^as  ^a    .handed  Aver; to  the  literary  ghouls  who 


crime,  horrible  even  for  those  days; 
and  he,  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  thO; 
priest,  recorded  it  wi^out  tShame.  It 
was  not  that  he  did  not  know  how 

4 

black  the  deed  was;,  iirorse  th^  that, 
he  did  not  care. 

The  candle  burnt  Itself  oat,  The 
moon,  moving  on  towards  the  west 
left  the  room  in  darkness.  Still  Haniil- 
ton  sat  there,  with  the  pile  of  papers 
In  his  hand. 

He  felt  stunned.  Was  all  hi9  patient, 
plodding  work  to  end  thus?  Slowly, 
and  with  Immense  labor,  :he  had  built 
up  an  ideal  of  what  the  Cardinal 
might  have  been;  and  now  his  ideal 
lay  shattered.  He  saw  the  great  work, 
on  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years, 
dwindle  to  a  tiny  volume,  interesting 
only  f<Nr  this  real  picture  of  the  man  he 
bad  intended  to  prove  so  different  He 
thought  of  the  senseless  gabble  of  the 
critics,  too  ignorant  to  understand  the 
value  of  such  a  document  of  the  sneer- 
ing comments  of  his  rivals.'     It  waa 


prey  on  the  reputation  of  the  dead? 
Who  would  l;>eneflt  by  that?  To  de- 
stroy the  evidence  against  him  would 
be  a  crime;  but  to  suppress  it  would  be 
the  last  act  of  a  friend. 

The  gray  dawn  wa9  stealing  into  the 
,  rpom  .  before  Hamilton's  mind  was 
made  up.  >He.  examined  the  chest  care- 
fully by  its  light  The  panel  fitted 
into  its  place  as  before,  the  pillar 
moved  back  easily.  He  gathered  the 
papers  together,  and  replaced  them  in 
the  drawer.  It  should  not  be  for  him 
to  increase  his .  reputation  at  the  cost 
of  the  man  he  had  believed  in.  His 
character  had  been  sufficiently 
smirched  by  his  enei^ies;  let  it  remain 
so^  and  let  this  last  most  blackening 
testimony  stay  as  he  found  It  It  might 
be  that  some  happy  accident  would  de- 
stroy the  deserted  cMteau  and  its 
secret  would  be  lost  Or.  some  day, 
its  discovery  might  make  the  fame  of 
some  younger  man.  Would  he  wonder, 
finding   the^  packet   opened,    who   his 


fortunate  that  he  had  kept  bis  own*    predecessor  had  been,  and  why  he  had 
counsel  so  well  as  to  his  book;  but'    refrained  from  publishing  it?    Hamil- 


that  series  of  articles  must  have  be- 
trayed its  tendency.  How  they  would 
laugh  to  think  that  the  ifesult  of  his 
first  attempt  at  rehabilitating  an  his- 
torical character  should  end  in  this 
greater  condemnation!  How  they 
would  laugh  if  they  ever  guessed  his 


ton  did  not  care  much;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  Cardinal's  secret  would  re- 
main lost  in  the  silence  of  time. 

"What  has  happened  to  our  esteemed 
friend?".  Tomkyns  asked,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  term.     "He  has 
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grown  suddenly  old.  Has  he  committed 
a  crime,  or  seen  some  dreadful  sight 
warranted  to  make  his  hair  white  in  a 
single  night?" 

"I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
woman  in  the  case/'  the  Junior  Bursar 
answered  knowingly.  ''Men  of  his  ag» 
are  liable  to  such  accidents.  The  Long 
Vacation,  foreign  hotel,  charming  flirty 
—don't  you  know?     He  always  took 
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things  seriously.  He  has  given  up  fo^ 
eign  history,  hasn't  he?  Taken  to 
Early  English,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  is  dryer  than  ever." 

'^That's  impossible.  My  wife  was  his 
pupil  in  her  first  year,  but  even  she 
could  not  stand  him  long.  I  hope  you 
are  coming  to  see  her  soon,  old  man; 
she  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance." 


TIMES  AND  MANNERS. 

O  men  of  old  whose  classic  deeds 

(Performed  by  Greek  or  ancient  Roman) 
The  painful  student  daily  reads 

In  Mommsen,  Abbott,  Grote,  and  Oman,— 
Althougb  our  theories  about 

The  Good  and  Beautiful  be  truer. 
Yet  sometimes  I'm  inclined  to  doubt 

If  we  be  better  off  than  you  were! 

The  methods  you  employed  in  war 

Were  quite  superfluously  gory. 
Your  views  of  Law  and  Order  far 

More  rude  than  those  of  any  Tory; 
The  way  you  used  a  captured  foe 

Was  the  reverse  of  philanthropic: 
Your  sentiments  were  crude,  I  know, 

On  this  and  every  other  topic: 

You  did  not  strive  to  calm  the  storm 

Of  simple  elemental  passions. 
But  dealt  with  men  who  planned  Reform 

In  singularly  drastic  fashions, 
And  when  defeated  at  the  poll 

Or  foiled  in  some  forensic  quarrel. 
Employed  the  Dagger  and  the  Bowl 

In  ways  which  seem  to  us  ImmoraL 


And  worse  than  this  (if  really  true 
The  scenes  which  annalists  describe  are) 

I  know  you  dined  at  half -past  two, 
I  know  you  mixed  your  wine  with  Tiber: 

I  know  that  you  on  couches  lay 
In  most  uncomfortable  poses. 
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And—whj,  'twere  difflcnlt  to  wiy— 
You  crowned  your  perfumed  heads  with  roses: 

Yon  drank  as  deep  as  any  fish: 

Yon  mnst  hare  been  as  strong  as  horses! 
A  peacock  was  yonr  faroritc  dish— 

You  went  and  hatftied  between  the  courses: 
Yet  none  that  e'er  I  read  about. 

Hero  or  sage,  in  periods  classic. 
By  reason  of  ancestral  gout 

Forewent  that  extra  glass  of  Masslc. 

Then,  should  a  too  luxurious  fare 

Sow  sickness'  seeds  (which  was  but  seldom), 
A  Yow  or  inexpensive  prayer 
At  once  effectively  expelled  'em: 
Not  yet  the  boons  that  Science  brings, 

No  microbes  yet  could  vex  and  plague  you: 
At  worst  you  died  of  common  things, 

A  fever  or  perhaps  an  ague. 

How  changed  the  modem's  lot  from  yours! 

Dally  do  specialists  affright  his 
Inquiring  mind  with  scores  and  scores 

Of  things  that  end  in  death,  and  -itis; 
Of  ailments  new  with  newer  terms 

At  Science*  feet  we're  always  learning. 
With  wholly  unsuspected  germs 

Awaiting  us  at  every  turning. 

Twas  hard  undoubtedly  to  be 

Beheaded  by  a  tyrant's  minions, 
Because  you  chanced  to  disagree 

With  his  tyrannical  opinions; 
Yet,  when  I  view  the  countless  swarm 

Of  troubles  new  that  malm  and  kill  us, 
Proscription  seems  a  lesser  harm 

Than  Medicine  with  a  fresh  bacillus! 

0  men  of  old!  your  ways,  I  own, 

Were  harsher  far  than  ours  and  rougher; 
Still,— had  you  but  by  prescience  known 

What  complicated  ills  we  suffer, 
Would  you  have  longed  to  share  our  plight. 

And  tread  our  path  by  Truth  enlightened? 

1  cannot  say.    Perhaps  you  might; 
And  then,  again,  perhaps  you  mightn't! 
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At  the  time  of  writing,  a  border  of 
bright  flowers  ruBS  In  straight  periSpe<^- 
tive  from  the  window  opposite,  with  a 
rose  arcade  by  the  border,  and  a  yew 
hedge  behind  that.    The  shafts  of  the 
morning  sun  fly  straight  down  to  the- 
flowers,  and  every  blossom  of  holly- 
hocic,  sunflower,   campanula  and   con- 
Yolvuius,  and  the  sc&rlet  rank^'of  the 
geraniums,  are  standing  at  ''attention'' 
to  welcome  this  morning  inspection  by 
the  ruler  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  world  of  flowers^    The  inspecting 
officers,  rather  late  as  Inspecting  oflS- 
cers  are  wont  to  be,  are  overhauling 
and  examining  the  flowers  and  their 
"kits."     These  inspectoris,  also  roused 
by  the  sun,  are  the  butterflies  and  bees.. 
Splendid  red  admirals  are  flying  up, 
and   alighting   on   the   sunflowers,   or 
hovering  over  the  pink  masses  of  yale- 
rian.    Peacock  butterflies,  *'eyed"  liice 
Emperors*  robes,  open  and  shut  their 
wings  upon  the  petals;  large  tortoise- 
shells  are  flitting  from  flower  to  flow- 
er; mouse-colored  humming-bird  moths 
are  poising  before  the  red  lips  of  the 
geraniums;  and  a  stream  of  common  . 
white  butterflies  is  crossing  the  lawn 
to  the  flowers  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a 
minute.    They  all  come  from  the  same 
direction,  across  a  comfleld  and  mead-, 
ow,  behind  which  lies  a  wood.       The 
bees   came   flrst,   as   they   are   fairly^ 
early  risers;  the  butterflies  later«  some 
of  them  very  late,  and  evidently  not 
really  ready  for  parade,  for  they  are 
sitting     on     the     flowers     stretching, 
brushing  themselves,  and  cleaning  their 
boots,— or  feet     The  fact  is  that  the 
butterflies,  late  though  it  is,  are  only 
just  out  of  bed.     You  might  look  all 
the  evening  to  find  the  place  where 
these  particular  butterflies  sleep,  and 
not  discover  it,  unless  some  of  them 


have,  taken  a  fancy  to  the  veranda  or 
the  inside  of  a  dwelling-room  In  the 
house.      But  each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  asleep  in  a  place  it  hu 
chosen,  and '  it  Is  probable  that  some, 
the  red    admirals,    for    instance,  wiU 
^o  back  to  the  same  place  to  sleep  at 
evening. 
Fond  as  the  butterflies  are  of  the 
'  light  and  siin,  they  dearly  love  their 
beds.      Like  most  fashionable  people 
who  do  nothing;  they  stay  there  very 
late.     But  their  unwillingness  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  is  equalled  by  their 
eager  desire  to  leave  the  world  and  its 
pleasures  early  and  be  asleep  in  good 
time.    They  are  the  earliest  of  all  our 
creatures  to  seek  repose.    An  August 
day ,  has  about  flf teen  hours  of  light, 
and  for  that  time  the  sun  shines  for 
twelve  hours  at  least;  but  the  butter- 
flies weary  of  sun  and  flowers,  color 
and  light,  so  early  that  by  six  o'clock, 
even  on  warm  days,  many  of  them  have 
retired  for  the  night     On  the  chalk 
hills  live  many  of  the  exquisite  blue 
butterflies,  whose  motto,  like  that  of 
the  reds,  is    "eariy    to    bed."     Some 
times  they  may  be  found,  lon^  before 
sunset   sleeping  in   hundreds  on   the 
downs.     Then  may  be  seen  the  kind 
of  bed  a  butterfly  of  this  fragile  yet 
hardy  race  chooses,  and  the  attitudes 
it  sleeps  in,  its  efforts  to  be  comfort- 
able^and  its  precautions  to  avoid  being 
carried  off.  and  eaten  by  the  tigers  and 
lions  of  the  butterfly   world.       Last 
week,  in  the  cold  windy  days,   they 
were  all  falling  asleep  at  5  o'clock. 
Their  dormitory  was  in  the  tall,  coUn> 
less  grass,  with  dead  seed-heads,  that 
fringes  the  tracks  over  the  hills,  or  the 
leaves  that  cross  the  hollows.     Com- 
mon blues  in  hundreds  were  there,  and 
small  heath  butterflies  almost  as  many. 
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The  former,  -each  and  every  one  of 
ih^Hi,  ai*range  theoisetv^s  to  look  like 
nart  of  the  jBeed-spike  that  eajp^  the 
^asfhstem.    I'hen  the  use  aha  purpose 
6f  the  parti-colored  gray  and.  yellow?* 
idider-coloring  ^f  their  wings  is  seen. 
l%e  butterfly  Invariably  goes  to  sleep 
iie»d    ^wnwards,    its    eyes    looking 
gtraight  down  the  stem  of  the  grass. 
It  folds  and  contraeta  its  wings  to  the 
utmost,  partly,,  perhaps,   to^  wrap  its 
body  from  the  cold.    But  the  effect  is 
to  Teduce  its.  size  and  shape  to  a  nar- 
roT^  ridge,  making  an- acute  angle  with 
the^gra8S*stem«  hardly  distinguishable 
in>  shape  and  colmr  from  the  seed^eads 
Wi  'thousasds  of  other  stem»  around. 
(Tb^  butterfly  also  sleeps  on  the  top 
of  the  stemi  which  increases .  its  like- 
ness to  the  natural  fln)al  of  the  grass. 
In'  the  morning,  when  the  sunbeams 
:kraFm  them,  all  these  gray-pied  sleepers 
bn   the   grass-tops  open   their   wings« 
tnd<  the  colorless  bennets  are  starred 
*mVCBL  a  thousand  living-flowers  of  pur* 
lest  azure.  Side  by  side-with  the  'iblues" 
Me^    the    common    "small    heaths." 
They  use  the  grass-stems-  for  beds,  but 
lesa  carefully,  and  with  no  such  obvious 
soUcitnde  to  compose   tbefar  Jimbsi  in 
harmony '  with  the  lines  of  tiie  plant 
9^ey  alsd  sleep  with  their  heads  down^ 
wards,  but .  the  body  -  ia  allowed  >  to 
41roop  sideways  from  the. stem  like  a 
leaf.     This,  with  their  light .  coloring» 
makes  them  far  more  conspicuous  than 
the  blues.    Moreover,  as  grass  has  no 
leavea  shaped  in'  any    way    like-  the 
sleeping  butterfly,  the  contrast  ^f.shi4;>e 
attracts  notice.     Can   it  be  that. the 
blties,  whose  .4>riUiant  coloring  l^iy  day 
makes    them .  conspicuous  .  to    every 
enemy,  have  learnt  caution,  ^  while  the 
brown  heaths,  less  exposed  to  risk,  are 
less   careful   of  concealment?     Be   it 
noticed  that  moths  and  butterflies  go 
to  sleep  in  difTerent  attitudes.     Moths 
fold     their   wings    back    upon    their 
bodies,  covering  the  lower  wing,  which 
is  usually  bright  in  color,  with  the  up- 


per wing.  They  fold  their  antemue; 
back  x>n.  the  line  of  their  wings.  But- 
terflies raise  the  wings  above,  their 
bodies  and'  lay  them  back  to  back,  put- 
ting thbir  antennsS'  between  them  if 
they  move  them  at  all.  On  these  same 
dry  grasses  of  the  hills,  another  of  the 
most  brilHant  insects  of  this  ^country 
may  often  be  seen. sleeping  in  swarms, 
^the^  carmine  and  green  bumet  moth. 
But  it  is  a  sluggish  creature,  which 
of t^i  seems  s<iarcely  awake  in  the  day. 
and  its  surrender  to  the  dominion  of 
sleep  "excites  less  surprise  than  the  deep 
slumber  of  the  active  and  vivacious 
butterflies.  3%e  heaths  and  ''blues'! 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  aa  the 
gipsies  of  the  butterfly  'world,  be* 
cause  they  sleep  in  the  open.  They  are 
even  worse  off  than  the  nomads,  be»- 
cause  like  that  regiment  which  the  War 
Office  lately  refused  to  grant  fleld  al- 
lowance to  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  "not  under  canvas,"  they  do  not 
seek  even  a  temporary  roof.  What  we 
may  call  the  "garden  butterflies,"  espe^ 
daily  the  red  admhrals,  often  do  seek 
a  roof,  goAng  into  bams,  aheds, 
churches,  verandas,  and  even  houses  to 
ftleep.  There,  too,  they  often  wake  ui^ 
in  winter  from  their  long  hibernating 
sleep,  and  remind  us  of  shmm^  days 
gone  by  as  they  flicker  on  the  sun- 
warmed  panes.  Mrs.  Brightwen  estab^ 
lished  the  fact  that  they  -  sometimes 
have  fixed  homes  to  which  they  rettinu 
Two  butterflies,  one  a  brimstone,  the' 
others  so  far  as  the^  writer  remembers,  a 
1^  admiral,'  regularly  came  for  admis- 
sion to  the  house.  One  was  killed  by 
a  rain-storm  when  the  window  was 
shut;  the  other  hibernated  in  the  house. 
Probably  it  was  as  a  sleeping-place 
and  bedroom  that  the  butterflies  made 
it  their  "home."  There  is  a  parallel 
instance,  mentioned,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  when  a  butterfly  came  night 
after  night  to  sleep  on  a  particular  spot 
in  the  roof  of  a  veranda  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.     In  the  Bast  the  sun  it* 
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self  Is  so  regular  and  so  rapid  in  rising 
and  setting  that  the  sleeping  hours  of 
insects  and  birds  are  far  more  regular 
than  in  temperate  lands  with  their 
shifting  periods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

•  Our  twilight,  that  season  that  the 
tropics  know  not.  has  produced  a  curi- 
ous race  of  moths,  or  rather,  a  curious 
habit  confined  to  certain  kinds.  They 
are  the  creatures  neither  of  day  nor  of 
night,  but  of  twilight  They  awake  as 
twilight  begins,  go  about  their  business 
and  enjoy  a  brief  and  crepuscular  ac- 
tivity, and  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  dark- 
ness settles  on  the  world.  At  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  dawn  they  awaken 
again  to  fly  till  sunrise,  when  they 
hurry  oft  like  the  fahries,  and  sleep  till 
twilight  falls  again. 

As  there  are  hundreds  of  moths  that 
fly  by  night  and  sleep  by  day  at  sea- 
sons when  there  are  perhaps  only 
twenty  species  of  butterflies  flying  by 
day  and  sleeping  by  night,  it  is  strange 
that  the  sleeping  moths  are  not  more 
often  found.  Some  kinds  are  often 
disturbed,  and  are  seen.  But  the  great 
majority  are  sleeping  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  in  hedges,  in  the  crevices  of 
pines,  oaks  and  elms,  and  other  rough- 
skinned  timber,  and  we  see  them  not 
Some  prefer  damp  nights  with  a  drls- 
ile  of  rain  to  fly  in,  not  the  weather 
which  we  should  choose  as  inviting  us 
to  leave  repose.  Few  like  moonlight 
nights;  darkness  is  their  Idea  of  a  **flne 
day"  in  which  to  get  up  and  enjoy 
life,  many,  like  the  dreams  in  Virgirs 
Hades,  being  all  day  high  among  the 
leaves  of  lofty  trees,  whence  they  de- 
scend at  the  summons  of  night, 
the— 

Tb«  SpaeUtor. 


Filmy  shapes 
That   haunt    the   dusk,    with  ermine 

capes. 
And  woolly  breasts,  and  l)eaded  eyes. 

The  connection  between  character  and 
bedtime  which  grew  up  from  assodtr 
tion  when  human  life  was  less  co»- 
plez  than  now,  has  some  counterpsit 
in  the  world  of  butterflies  and  insects. 
The  industrious  bees  go  to  bed  much 
earlier  than  the  roving  wasps.  Tks 
latter,  which  have  been  out  stealiBf 
fruit  and  meat  and  foraging  on  their 
own  individual  account  "knock  in"  at 
all  hours  till  dark,  and  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  Ib- 
toxication,  hardly  able  to  find  the  way 
in  at  their  own  front  door.  The  bees 
are  all  asleep  by  then  in  their  com* 
munal  dormitory. 

It  would  not  be  human  if  some  be- 
lief bad  not  arisen  that  the  insects  thai 
fly  by  night  imitate  human  thieves  and 
rob  those  which  toil  by  day.  Thert 
has  always  been  a  tradition  that  tl» 
death's-head  moth,  the  largest  of  all 
our  moths,  does  this,  and  that  11 
creeps  into  the  hives  and  robs  the  bes^ 
which  are  said  to  be  terrified  by  a 
squeaking  noise  made  by  the  gigaolk 
moth,  which  to  a  bee  must  appear  as 
the  roc  did  to  its  victims.  It  is  asM 
that  the  bees  will  close  up  the  sidss 
of  the  entrance  to  the  hive  with  wax 
so  as  to  make  it  too  small  for  the  moth 
to  creep  in.  Probably  this  is  a  fabl^ 
due  to  the  pirate  badge  which  the  moth 
bears  on  its  head.  But  It  is  certainly 
fond  of  sweet  things,  and  as  it  is  oftca 
caught  in  empty  sugar-barrels,  it  Is 
quite  possible  that  It  does  come  to  tito 
hive-door  at  night  and  alarm  the  l>> 
mates  in  its  search  for  honey. 
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Fortino,  too»  that  great  and  wretched 
slant,  was  seated  on  the  rocks;  but  on 
those  just  outside  the  prison  door. 
Fortino  had  not  entered.  When  they 
had  searched  him  before  allowing  him 
to  cross  the  moat,  he  had  stood  and 
k>oked  at  the  moat  itself,  at  the  walls, 
at  all  the  gloomy,  depressing  place. 
Then  they  had  told  him  he  could  enter. 

'^Is  he  in  there?"  asked  Fortino 
hoarsely. 

"Yes." 

He  could  not  realise  it 

''He  is  in  this— this  heU?"  muttered 
he. 

They  assured  him  Vicente  was  with- 
in. 

.  He  stood  like  a  monolith  for  many 
minutes  and  stared  in  tragedy  of  spirit 
Into  the  place. 

''Here!"  he  said  in  a  smdthered  growl 
of  grief.  "In  this— in  this!  And  I,  I 
did  it!** 

They  were  in  much  wonder,  watch- 
ing him.  His  face  suddenly  blazed 
red,  and  he  turned  red  eyes  on  them. 

"No!"  he  cried,  "not  yet!  I  cannot 
yet  enter  here.  Let  my  damned  soul 
first  grow  to  it!" 

He  backed  off  some  twenty  yards 
and  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  stared  at 
the  prison's  door  for  eleven  miserable 
hours  without  food  or  drink,  without 
ottering  a  word  or  moving  his  eyes. 

*  A  Dream  of  a  TturoiM:  The  Story  of  a  Mex- 
ican Berolt.  Bj  Obarles  Fleming  Bmbree. 
GbpTTlgbt  1000.     Uttte,  Blown  ft  Go. 


The  noon  beat  down  heat  upon  him. 
The  afternoon  cast  his  shadow  longer 
and  longer  on  the  stony  earth.  The 
evening  breeze  came  and  cooled  some 
of  the  hot  sweat  from  his  face.  The 
sun  came  down  in  a  sea  of  red  light, 
and  the  night  came.  They  had  given 
Vicente  his  supper  and  the  prisoner  had 
retired  to  the  last  of  the  four  cells, 
when  Fortino  finally  arose. 

"Perhaps  I  can  do  It  now,"  he  said. 
.  They  led  him  across  the  moat  and 
through  the  passage  Into  the  patio, 
thence  to  the  door  of  the  first  cell.  He 
fixed  Ills  eyes  ahead  of  him.  He 
strove  with  prodigious  effort  not  to  see 
any  of  the  ruins.  He  halted  in  a  pro* 
found  revery  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  guard  who  was 
to  accompany  him,  "and  follow  me." 

He  started,  awakened,  and  plunged 
into  the  first  cell  after  his  leader.  The 
latter  held  a  torch  which  cast  fiicker- 
ing  light  through  the  apartments,  so 
that  shadows  and  flames  seemed  leap- 
ing and  sporting  among  the  ruins  like 
ghosts.  Fortino  held  bis  breath  and, 
suffused  with  misery,  stumbled  Into 
the  second  cell.  The  guard  pointed  to 
the  door.  Fortino  put  his  hand  on  it, 
and  it  creaked  and  swung  open.  He 
entered,  followed  by  the  other,  and  it 
emitted  a  dull  sound  as  it  closed  after 
them.  Into  the  third  cell  from  the 
fourth  came  the  dim  light  of  Vicente's 
candle.  The  huge  man  paused  and 
feared  to  enter.    He  came  to  the  door 
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frown,  withdrawing  into  the  box,  rail- 
ing at  an  ill-regulated  world. 

Ensconced  in  the  largest  chair,  I 
finally  consented  to  aid  the  eilorts  of 
philosophy  to  dull  the  sharp  edge  of 
discontent,  as  I  fell  to  speculating  on 
a  theory  of  human  happiness.  I  can 
sum  up  my  recondite  thought  in  a  line 
^Where  we  are  matters  naught;  with 
whom  we  are  is  all-important  Will 
my  name  go  down  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  for  the  discovery  of  this 
ethical  principle? 

Again  am  I  at  ease  in  mine  own  inn, 
comfortable  as  if  I  had  exchanged  a 
new  and  tight-fitting  coat  for  one  that 
had  accoAimodated  itself  through  use 
to  my  figure. 

Ida,  if  circumstances,  if  fate,  if  you 
will' only  allow  us  to  end  our  last  days 
with  you,  I  will  aslc  for  nothing  more, 
nothing  better. 

I  catch  the  sound  of  her  step.  A 
start  backward,  a  shout  of  surprise, 
a  bound  forward,  and  she  comes  sail- 
ing into  my  open  arms.  Ida,  my  Ida! 
We  cry  and  laugh,  and  laugh  and  cry 
together;  but  laughter  ousts  tears  in  a 
trice.  Her  lips  begin  to  question  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  hurl 
forth  another,  as  if  an  answer  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  joy  of  inter- 
rogating.   Finally  we  become  normal. 

*'It  must  be  grand  to  live  in  a  house 
like  that,  father?" 

"Grand!    Why.  it's—"  how  I  yearn  to 

'disclose  my  eagerness  to  return  here— 

"lt*s  the  grandest  thing  In  the  world, 

Ida.    Tou  cannot  conceive  how  grand 

It  Is  until  you  try  it  yourself." 

"I  knew  that  you  would  like  the 
change.  I  could  afford  to  give  you  so 
little." 

An  eruption  in  the  bowl  of  my  pipe 
—a  volcano  of  smoke.  The  truth  is 
tempting  me  sorely. 

"Have  you  missed  us  much,  Ida?" 

She  cuts  short  the  exclamation  that 
Is  crossing  her  lips  with:— 

"I  have  been  very  lonely  sometimes. 


Yes,  sometimes  I  have  been  lonely;  but 
then  I  have  to  work  so  steadily  that 
I  don't  get  much  time  to  think.  If  I 
could  only  have  you  back,  though;  if  I 
feould  afford  it,  I—" 
•  "Ah!" 

"Father,  what  made  you  say  'Ah* 
like  that?" 

"Did  I  say  'Ah'?  Well,  I  wasn't  con- 
scious of  it  No,  Ida  deary,  I  think 
that  it  is  better  as  it  is.  You  see  that 
you  don't  have  to  toil  like  a  slave  now; 
«nd  mother's  health  seems  so  much 
improved  in  the  new  home." 

"I  was  sure  that  it  would  be." 

"The  difference  In  heartache  more 
than  makes  up  for  it,"  refiect  I  to  my- 
self. And  aloud:  "Of  course  we  miss 
you  fearfully,  but  one  can't  hive 
everything  In  this  world;  that  would 
be  asking  too  much." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  con- 
tented with  Jane;  I  was  positive  that 
you  would  be  when  you  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  different  style  of  living. 
But,  father,  honestly  now,  supposing 
that  I  could  earn  enough  to  care  for 
you  and  mother,  that  is  if  Jane  would 
keep  on  assisting  us  a  bit  as  she  used 
to,  would  you  rather  come  back,  or 
stay  where  you  are?" 

My  eyes  fall  on  her  thumb,  worn 
from  sewing.  I  pretend  to  weigh  her 
question  seriously.  Three  long  whifCs 
from  my  pipe. 

"Well,  Ida,  taking  mother  into  con- 
sideration—the  improvement  in  her 
general  health— the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries,  I  presume  it  Is  wiser  to  re- 
main with  Jane." 

She  is  scrutinizing  me  sharply.  God 
forgive  me!  I  pray  that  I  spoke  that 
lie  in  the  same  manner  in  which  I  utter 
the  truth. 

"Ida,  it  is  growing  late;  if  you  want 
to  see  mother,  we  shall  have  to  start 
at  once." 

"Only  finish  one  more  pipe,  and  then 
we  will  go.  It  Is  so  good  to  have  you 
sitting  on  that  chair  smoking  and  talk- 
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ing  to  me,  as  if  nothing  had  changed, 
as  if  you  had  never  gone  away." 

The  twilight  had  merged  into  the 
darkness  when  we  reached  Jane's 
house.  Ida's  affected  buoyancy  of 
spirits  foreboded  tragedy  to  my  gloomy 
mood.  Unspeakably  cruel  of  destiny 
to  separate  those  whom  love  unites! 

Ida  took  mother's  hair  down,  comb- 
ing and  dressing  it  in  the  old  fashion, 
chatting  and  frolicking  like  a  child 
meanwhile.  Afterwards  we  sought 
amusement  in  cards.  All  thoughts  of 
lmi>ending  tragedy  fled  before  a 
blithesomeness  that  I  have  not  held  in 
my  heart  since  boyhood. 

It  was  after  eleven  before  it  occurred 
to  Ida  that  she  must  leave  us. 
Mathilda  was  bent  upon  transforming 
the  lounge  into  a  bed,  that  she  might 
stay  with  us  overnight;  but  to  this  Ida 
would  not  consent,  nor  would  she 
hearken  to  my  accompanying  her 
home.  She  was  not  afraid  to  go  alone; 
one  of  my  years  had  no  business  out 
in  such  weather. 

Despite  her  rheumatism  and  all  its 
consequent  aches  and  pains,  mother  in 
sisted  upon  escorting  her  daughter  to 
the  hall  door;  and  she  would  give 
ear  to  neither  Ida's  protest  nor  mine. 
I  had  my  hand  on  the  bronze  knob, 
when  I  heard  the  violent  slam  of  the 
carriage  door.  Rounds  and  Jane  were 
home  from  the  affair  at  the  club.  They 
were  unusually  early.  Although  no 
word  had  passed  between  us  on  the 
subject,  I  divined  that  Ida  preferred 
not  to  meet  them,  and  I  had  laid  my 
fond  plans  accordingly. 

All  was  not  well  with  Rounds.  His 
face  quotes  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks 
on  the  exchange.  He  was  in  one  of 
those  peevish,  irritable  moods  when  a 
glance  suffices  to  throw  his  tottering 
temper  out  of  balance,  to  let  the  brunt 
of  it  fall  on  the  unfortunate  one  who 
had  tipped  the  wavering  scales. 

Ida  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  girl  of  the 
poor,  Jane  in  the  richness  of  ball-room 
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attire,  a  diamond  tiara  in  the  golden 
crown  of  her  hair,  resplendent  in  silk 
gown  and  ermine  cloak— what  a  gulf 
between  the  two! 

To  the  disgust  of  the  ermine,  no 
doubt,  the  silk  was  brought  in  a  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  plebeian  cotton 
cloth;  and  Jane's  arms  hugged  Ida  as 
she  planted  a  warm  kiss  on  both  her 
sister's  cheeks.  I  have  noted  that  Jane 
is  ever  more  tender  when  her  husband 
has  one  of  his  morose  fits. 

"Dear  child,  why  haven't  you  been 
to  see  me?  Where  have  you  kept  your- 
self in  hiding  so  long?"      • 

"I  have  been  home— so  busy,"  stam- 
mered Ida. 

Rounds  was  hanging  his  coat  and  hat 
on  the  large  tree  in  the  hall. 

"Home  is  a  good  place  for  you,"  he 
muttered  without  turning. 

"Will!"  gasped  Jane,  clinging  closer 
to  Ida,  as  if  to  evince  that  her  hus- 
band's sentiments  were  not  shared  by 
her.  Ida  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  biting  her  lip,  she  clinched 
her  little  fists.  I  grasped  mother's 
hand;  her  nerves  were  all  a  tingle,  her 
vitality  was  spurting  to  her  flnger  tips; 
I  was  holding  a  live  wire. 

The  blood  swirled  to  my  head  and 
beat  at  my  temples.  I  remained 
speechless,  the  words  refusing  to  mar- 
shall  themselves  into  sentences  invec- 
tive enough  to  express  my  indignation. 
In  my  mind  was  a  confused  jumble 
of  apologetic  phrases,  poured  forth  by 
Jane;  but  I  can  remember  vividly  that 
Ida  kissed  mother  and  me,  and  glided 
softly  from  the  house. 

It  was  only  when  fatigue,  not  som- 
nolence, induced  us  to  seek  rest  in  bed, 
and  when  our  room  was  fllled  with  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  as  if  in  dread 
that  the  light  might  hear  our  secret, 
that  mother  whispered:- 

"Thomas,  no  one  wants  us  here— no- 
where—there  is  only  one  place — one 
home  left— the  poorhouse.  They  take 
It  for  granted  that  yo3  are  poor  there; 
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they  do  not  Insult  old  and  poor  people- 
like  us.*' 

"Ida  will  take  us  back,  mother.  She 
would  rather  starve  than  have  us  In- 
mates of  the  poorhouse.  She  will  not 
allow  it  It  will  kill  her  if  we  go 
there." 

"Are  you  sure  that  she  wants  us, 
Thomas?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

'How  do  you  know?" 

•Why— why,  she  told  me  so  to-day." 
Verity  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  with 
me. 

We  arose 'early,  long  before  the  ser- 
vants were  astir,  and  gathered  the  few 
trifles  that  we  brought  hither.  With 
due  caution  we  stole  out  of  the  house. 
I  had  a  sensation  that  the  butler  was 
crawling  behind  us;  I  did  not  look  back 
to  conflrm  it 

Ida  had  barely  begun  the  cooking  of 
her  frugal  breakfast  when  we  loomed 
up  before  her  vision.  Had  the  frying- 
pan  been  small  enough,  she  would  have 
dropped  it  into  the  fire.  I  spoke  before 
her  query  dropped  from  her  lips. 

"Ida,  we  have  come  home.  For 
Qod's  sake  take  us  back!  We  can't 
stand  it  there.  We  will  live  on  a  crust 
of  bread  and  water,  if  you  will  let  us 
stay  with  you." 


"Take  you  back!  Take  you  back? 
Are'nt  you  ashamed  to  ask  me  that? 
I  could  cry  for  Joy  ihat  you  have  come 
back.  I  should  go  mad,  crazy,  out  of 
my  head,  if  I  had  to  live  another  month 
without  you.  Mother,  father,  forgive 
me,"  she  burst  into  tears,  "I  lied  to 
you,  I  drove  you  away  because  I 
thought  you  would  be  happier  with 
Jane.  I  lied  to  you!  Don't  shake  your 
head,  father  dear,  I  did;  yes;  I  did! 
I  said  I  couldn't  afford  to  have  you 
longer  with  me,  when  I  was  dying, 
yes,  sobbing  my  life  out  to  see  you 
leave  me." 

"We  have  been  lying,  too,  Ida.  We 
have  never  been  so  unhappy.  We  didn't 
spend  a  contented  moment  in  that 
man's  house;  but  we  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  burdening  you." 

"Then  we  have  been  deceiving  each 
other  all  the  time?" 

"Yes,"  echoed  mother  and  I  in  uni- 
son. 

"Well,  we  shall  end  that  right  here. 
Mother,  put  on  your  apron;  you  will 
find  it  in  the  closet  hanging  on  the 
nail  behind  the  door;  and  help  me  get 
breakfast.  I  am  going  to  run  over  to 
the  shop.  Father,  you  can  help,  let 
me  see— you  can  help  eat  it." 


AT  THE  TIME  OF  SHEEP-WASHING.* 


The  old  man  turned  his  back  on  the 
Ratcliffes,  and  his  face  to  the  upcoming 
horseman,  whose  head  was  thrust  low 
upon  his  shoulders  as  if  some  gloomy 
trend  of  thought  were  dulling  him  to 
all  sights  and  sounds  of  this  fair  June 
day. 

"I  framed  weel.  an'  I  could  do  no 
more,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but  sakes, 
why   couldn't   he   hev   bided   a   while 
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longer?  Th'  RatclifTes  'ud  hev  been  off 
to  th'  Low  Meadow  i'  a  twinkling,  if 
I  knaw  owt  What's  to  be  done,  like? 
He's  a  wick  un  to  fight  is  th'  Maister, 
but  there*s  seven  o'  these  clever  Dicks 
fro'  Wildwater,  an'  that's  longish 
odds." 

Hiram  stood  for  a  while,  puxsled  and 
ill^t-ease,  watching  his  Master  draw 
slowly  nearer  to  the  pools;  and  then 
his  face  brightened  on  the  sudden  as 
he  shufSed  across  to  where  two  shep- 
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herd  lads  were  talking  affrightedly  to- 
gether. 

"Set  your  dogs  on  a  two-three  sheep, 
an'  drive  'em  downhill,  an'  reckon  to 
follow  'em,"  he  whispered.  "Then 
ye'll  meet  Malster— an'  a  word  i'  his 
lug  may  save  him  fro'  a  deal.  An' 
waste  no  time,  for  there's  none  to  be 
lossen." 

The  lads,  catchiog  the  spirit  of  it  had 
already  got  their  dogs  to  work  when 
Red  Ratcliile's  voice  brought  them  to  a 
sudden  halt;  for  Ratcliile,  mistmsting 
fellows  of  Hiram's  kidney,  had  marked 
his  whispering  and  guessed  its  pur- 
pose. 

"Come  back,  ye  farm  louts!"  he 
cried,  and  turned  to  Hiram  with  a 
sneer.  "Art  fullish  of  wit,  thou 
thlnk'st?  Dost  mind  how  once  before 
we  matched  wits,  thou  and  I?" 

"I  mind,"  said  Hiram.  "  'Twas  when 
I  told  ye  where  the  Marsh  peats  war 
stored— but  ye  didn't  burn  mich  wi' 
*em,  Maister,  if  I  call  to  mind." 

Red  Ratcliffe  laughed  at  the  retort, 
for  his  eyes  were  on  the  horseman 
down  below,  and  his  mood  was  almost 
playful  now  that  hte  prey  seemed  like 
to  come  so  tame  to  hand. 

"I'm  flalred  for  th'  Malster  this 
time,  that  I  am,"  muttered  Hiram,  as 
he,  too,  glanced  down  the  slope;  "but 
being  flaired  niver  saved  onybody  yet 
fro'  a  bull's  horns,  as  th'  saying  is,  so 
I  mun  Just  bide  still  an'  keep  my  een 
oppen." 

The  Ratcliffes  passed  a  smile  and  a 
Jest  one  to  the  other  as  they  saw 
Shameless  Wayne  draw  near  and 
marked  the  heavy  gloom  that  rested 
on  him;  for  it  pleased  them  that  the 
man  they  loathed  should  have  bitter- 
ness for  his  portion  during  the  few 
moments  he  had  yet  to  live. 

Wayne  did  not  glance  up  the  moor 
until  he  had  ridden  within  ten-score 
yards  of  them.  He  half  drew  rein  on 
seeing  the  seven  red-headed  horsemen 
waiting  for  him  on  the  hill-crest;  and 


Red   Ratcliffe,   thinking  he   meant   to 
turn  about,  was  Just  calling  his  kins- 
men to  pursue  when  he  saw  Wayne 
drive  home  his  spurs  and  ride  straight    . 
up  to  meet  them. 

"Bide  where  ye  are,"  said  Red  Rat- 
cliffe then.  "He's  courteous  as  ever, 
this  fool  of  Marsh,  and  would  not 
trouble  us  to  gallop  after  him." 

"'Tis  like  him;  he  war  alius  ob- 
stinate as  death,  an'  wod  be  if  th' 
Lord  o'  Hell  stood  up  agen  him," 
groaned  Jose  the  shepherd,  as  he  left 
the  water  and  Joined  the  knot  of  farm- 
folk  who  stood  aloof,  expectant,  and 
doubtful  for  their  own  safety  and  the 
Malster's. 

"I  give  you  good-day,  Wayne  of 
Marsh,"  called  Red  Ratcliffe. 

"I  shall  neither  fare  better  nor  worse 
for  the  same.  What  would  you?"  an- 
swered Wayne,  halting  at  thrice  a 
sword's-length  from  the  group. 

"Why,  we  would  wash  our  sheep, 
and  yonder  rough-tongued  hind  of  thine 
refused  us.  So,  said  I,  as  I  saw  you 
riding  up  the  slope,  'We'll  ask  the 
Master's  leave,  and  of  his  courtesy  he'll 
grant  it' " 

Shameless  Wayne  would  never  stoop 
to  the  RatclifTe  frippery  of  speech. 
"My  courtesy  takes  no  account  of  such 
as  ye,"  he  answered  bluntly. 

"Think  awhile!"  went  on  the  other 
gently.  "These  pools  were  made  for 
Waynes  and  RatclifPes  both  in  the  days 
before  there  was  bad  blood  between 
us.  'Tis  our  right  as  well  as  yours  to 
use  it  when  we  will." 

"And  when  voe  will.  First  come,  first 
served.  Come,  lads,  ye're  loitering, 
and  half  the  sheep  are  yet  unwashed," 
he  broke  off.  turning  to  the  farm-men. 

Red  Ratcllffe's  face  darkened.  "The 
old  wives  say,  Wayne  of  Marsh,  that 
the  first  feud  sprang  up  at  this  very 
spot  because  it  chanced  that  the 
Marsh  and  Wildwater  ewes  came  on 
the  same  day  to  the  washing.  I 
would  have  no  lad's  blood  on  my  hands 
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for  my  part  so  bear  the  old  tale  in 
mind,  and  give  us  room." 

Wayne  had  his  sword  loose  all  this 
time,  and  his  eyes,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  rove,  were  never  far  from 
Red  RatcUfTe's  movements.  "Your 
talk,  sir,  wearies  me,"  he  said.  "Ye 
mean  to  strike,  seven  against  one.~ 
Well,  strike!  I'm  waiting  for  yon  with 
a  thought  of  what  chanced  once  In 
Marshcotes  klrkyard  to  keep  my  blood 
warm." 

The  RatcUffes  were  daunted  a  little 
by  the  downright,  sturdy  fashion  of  the 
man;  and  for  a  moment  they  hung 
back,  remembering  how  Wayne  of 
Marsh  had  met  them  time  and  again 
with  witchcraft  and  with  resistless 
sword-play.  One  looked  at  another, 
seeking  denial  of  the  folly  which  could 
credit  Wayne  with  power  to  match  the 
•even  of  them. 

"Where  is  the  Lean  Man  to-day?  'Tis 
strange  he  comes  not  to  the  sheep- 
washing,"  said  Wayne  of  Marsh,  as 
sUll  they  halted. 

"He  would  not  trouble,"  snarled  Red 
BatcllfTe.  "'Twas  butchery,  he  said, 
for  a  man  of  his  years  to  fight  such  a 
callow  stripling." 

Wayne  smiled  with  maddening  cool- 
ness. "That's  a  lie,  RatclifTe  the  Red. 
He  dared  not  come.  The  last  I  saw 
of  him,  he  was  riding  hard— with  my 
sword-point  all  but  In  his  back.  Well? 
Am  I  to  wait  till  nightfall  for  you,  or 
are  ye,  too.  minded  to  turn  tail?" 

Stung  by  the  taunt.  Red  Ratcliffe 
spurred  forward  on  the  sudden,  and 
his  comrades  followed  with  a  yell;  and 
even  sour  Hiram  Hey  sent  up  a  half- 
shamed  prayer  that  the  Master  might 
come  through  this  desperate  pass  with 
safety.  Hiram,  as  a  practical  man  and 
one  who  dealt  chiefly  with  what  he 
could  see  and  handle,  was  wont  to  use 
prayer  as  the  last  resource  of  all;  and 
his  furtive  appeal  was  witness  that  he 
saw  no  hope  of  rescue— no  hope  of  re- 
spite, even—for  his  Master. 


But  Jose  the  shepherd  had  not  been 
Idle  during  that  brief  pause  between 
Wayne's  challenge  and  the  onset  of  the 
Ratcllffe's.  He  had  watched  Hiram's 
attempt  to  send  a  warning  down  the 
slope;  and  while  the  storm  grew  ripe 
for  breaking,  he  bethought  him  that 
there  were  those  about  Wayne  of 
Marsh  who  might  yet  serve  him  at  a 
pinch.  To  one  hand  of  the  RatcUffes 
were  the  ewes,  ten-score  or  so,  which 
they  had  brought  to  give  color  to  their 
quarrel;  about  the  shepherd's  knees 
were  his  two  dogs,  the  canniest  brutes 
in  the  moorslde.  A  few  calls  from 
Jose,  in  a  tongue  they  had  learned  In 
puppyhood,  a  sly  pointing  of  his  finger 
at  the  RatcllfPe  sheep,  and  the  dogs 
rushed  In  among  the  huddled,  bleating 
mass.  The  sheep  were  for  making  off 
across  the  moor,  but  Jose  the  shepherd 
shouted  clear  above  the  feud-cries  of 
the  RatclifTes,  and  worked  his  dogs  as 
surely  as  if  this  were  no  more  than  the 
usual  business  of  the  day;  in  a  moment 
the  fiock  was  headed,  turned,  driven 
straight  across  the  strip  of  moor  that 
lay  between  Wayne  and  his  adver- 
saries. 

Quickly  done  it  was,  and  featly;  and 
Just  as  the  Ratcliffes  swept  on  to  the 
attack,  the  ewes  ran  pell-mell  In  be- 
tween their  horses  feet  The  dogs, 
wild  with  their  sport  followed  after 
and  snapped,  now  at  the  sheep,  now  at 
the  legs  of  the  bewildered  horses.  Two 
of  the  Wild  water  folk  were  unhorsed 
forthwith;  three  others  were  all  but 
out  of  saddle,  and  needed  all  their  wits 
to  keep  their  beasts  In  hand;  and 
Shameless  Wayne,  watching  the  tur- 
moil from  the  hillock  where  he  stood 
firm  to  meet  the  onset  laughed  grimly 
as  he  jerked  the  curb  hard  down  upon 
his  own  beast's  Jaw. 

"I  thowt  'twould  unsettle  'em  a  bit- 
tock."  murmured  Jose  the  shepherd, 
stroking  his  chin  contentedly  while  he 
watched  the  ewes  driven  further  down 
the  hill,   leaving  clear  room   between 
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his  Master  and  the  rearing  horses  of 
the  Ratdiffea. 

"Dang  me,  why  didn't  I  think  on't 
myseln!"  cried  Hiram  Hey.  "It  war 
as  plain  as  dayleet,  an'  yond  owd  fooll 
Jose  'nil  mak'  a  lot  of  his  cleverness 
when  next  he  goes  speerlng  after 
Martha.  Ay,  I  know  him!— That's  th' 
style,  Malster!"  he  broke  off,  with  a 
sadden,  rousing  shout  "In  at  'em,  an' 
sklft  'em  afore  they've  fund  their  seats 
again." 

Wayne  had  seen  his  chance,  and  tak- 
en It;  and  now  he  was  riding  full  tilt 
at  the  enemy,  over  the  pair  of  fallen 
horsemen.  Red  Ratcllffe  cut  at  him  In 
passing,  and  missed;  the  -rest  were 
overbnsy  with  their  horses  to  do  more 
than  raise  a  clumsy  guard;  Wayne  gal- 
loped clean  throi^h  them,  swirling  his 
blade  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
and  In  a  breathing-space,  so  It  seemed 
to  Hiram  and  the  shepherd,  the  free 
moor  and  safety  lay  before  him. 

"Now,  God  be  thanked,  he's  through. 
Is  th'  lad!"  cried  Hiram.  "Lord  Harry, 
he  swoops  and  scampers  fair  like  a 
storm-wind  out  o'  th'  North." 

But  Wayne  would  not  take  the  plain 
road  of  flight;  partly  because  his  blood 
was  up,  and  partly  he  feared  for  the 
safety  of  his  farm-hands  If  he  left 
them  to  play  the  scape-goat  to  these 
red-headed  gentry.  He  wheeled  about, 
and  the  discomfited  horsemen,  seeing 
him  bear  down  a  second  time,  were 
mute  with  wonder.  But  their  fury 
was  keen  sharpened  now;  they  glanced 
at  the  two  fallen  riders,  trampled  be- 
neath Wayne's  hoofs;  they  heard  one 
of  their  number  cursing  at  a  wound 
that  Wayne  had  given  him  as  he  rode 
through;  a  moment  only  they  halted 
for  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  deafen- 
ing yell  of  Ratclitfel  they  closed  in  a 
ring  about  him. 

Five  to  one  now.  Come,  the  odds 
lessen  fast"  cried  Wayne,  as  he  pulled 
up  and  seemed  to  wait  their  onset. 

But  he  knew  that  flight  was  hope- 


less if  he  let  the  full  company  attack 
him  front  and  rear.  One  glance  he 
snatched  at  the  open  moor  behind,  and 
one  at  the  walled  enclosure  where  the 
sheep  had  lately  been  herded  for  the 
washing. 

"God's  life,  I'll  trick  them  yet"  he 
muttered,  and  reined  sharp  about,  out- 
witting them,  and  rode  hard  as  hoofs 
could  kick  up  the  peat  toward  the  shel- 
ter of  the  walls. 

"Is  he  a  Jack  o'  Lanthom,  this  fool 
from  Marsh?"  growled  Bed  Batcliffe, 
foiled  a  second  time. 

He  thought  that  Wayne  was  trusting 
to  his  horsemanship,  that  he  would 
double  and  retreat  and  glance  side- 
ways each  time  they  made  at  him  in 
force,  hoping  to  get  a  blow  as  occa- 
sion offered.  But  Wayne  of  Marsh 
had  no  such  play  in  mind;  he  was  seek- 
ing only  for  sure  ground  on  which  to 
stand  and  meet  them  one  by  one.  He 
had  marked  the  opening  in  the  pinfold 
through  which  the  sheep  were  driven, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  could  once 
gain  the  wall,  the  battle  would  narrow 
to  a  run  of  single  contests. 

They  saw  his  aim  too  late;  and  as 
Red  Ratcliffe  swerved  and  swooped  on 
him,  Wayne  backed  his  horse  with  its 
flanks  inside  the  pinfold.  He  had  four 
stout  walls  behind  him  now;  the  up- 
rights of  the  gateway  were  no  more 
than  saddle-high,  and  above  them  he 
had  free  space  for  arm  and  sword- 
swing.  It  was  one  against  flve  still— 
but  each  of  the  five  must  wait  his 
turn,  and  each  must  fare  alone  against 
the  blade  which,  to  the  Ratcliffe  fancy, 
was  a  live,  malignant  thing  in  the 
hands  of  this  witch-guarded  lad  of 
'Marsh. 

Again  the  red-heads  fell  back,  while 
the  Marsh  farm-folk,  roused  by  the 
■Master's  pluck,  sent  up  a  ringing  cheer. 
And  Shameless  Wayne,  who  had 
chafed  under  long  weeks  of  farming, 
laughed  merrily  to  feel  his  sword-hilt 
grafted  to  his  hot  right  hand  again,  to 
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know  that  he  had  cut  off  retreat  and 
that  five  skilled  swordsmen   were  at 
hand  to  give  him  battle. 
"God  rest  you,  sirs.    Wayne  and  the 


Dog  are  waiting,"  he  cried,  and 
laughed  anew  to  mark  how  they 
shrank  from  the  old  battle-cry. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  expect  to  have 
Professor  Henry  A,  Beers'*  "English 
Romanticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" ready  next  sprhig. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  a  dramatic 
story  of  Quebec,  entitled  "The  Lane 
that  Has  no  Turning."  in  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Putnams  are  to  publish  this  au- 
tumn the  first  uniform  edition  of 
Qeorge  Borrow's  works  to  appear  in 
this  country.  There  will  be  four  vol- 
umes. 

The  Century  Company  are  to  publish 
this  month  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbuirs 
•*The  Golden  Book  of  Venice,"  a 
romance  of  Venice  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  glory. 

« 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  take  time  by 
the  forelock  in  announcing  the  publica- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  next  year  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  novel  "Kim  of  the 
Rishti,"  which,  meanwhile,  is  to  appear 
serially. 

It  seems  nearly  impossible,  in  Eng- 
land, to  find  a  title  for  a  book  which 
is  not  pre-empted.  It  appears  now  that 
the  title  of  Mr.  Henley's  new  book  of 
verse  "For  England's  Sake"  was  car- 
ried by  a  book  published  ten  years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  drop  In  fanciful 
literary    values    recently    recorded     is 


that  in  the  price  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  which  sold  in  Lon- 
don in  April,  18d9,  for  135  pounds,  but 
brought  only  3  pounds,  5  shillings  at  a 
sale  last  August 

The  expiration  of  the  French  copy- 
right on  Balzac's  works  is  signalized 
by  the  announcement  by  the  house  of 
OUendorf  of  a  complete  edition  of  his 
novels,  illustrated  and  typographically 
attractive,  at  the  regular  price  of  3 
francs,  50  centimes. 

The  official  report  of  the  great  meet- 
ings held  at  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Foreign  Missions,  from  April  21  to 
May  2  of  the  present  year  is  to  be  pul>- 
lished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  completed 
a  revised  and  final  edition  of  his  "First 
Principles,"  a  book  around  which 
great  controversy  has  raged.  The  car- 
dinal views  of  the  work  remain  un- 
changed, but  numerous  minor  altera- 
tions have  been  made. 

Miss  Cholmondeley,  in  a  letter  in  re- 
ply to  her  publishers,  the  Harpers,  ex- 
pressed with  regret  her  inability  to 
give  the  origin  of  the  motto  of  "Red 
Pottage:"  "After  the  red  pottage  comet 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry."  A  reader 
of  the  London  Globe,  however,  has 
found   It   in   a   published  sermon    by 
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Dean    Farrar,    entitled    ''Selling    the 
Birthright' 


•f 


MrR  Amelia  B.  Barr's  new  story* 
'The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  which 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Go.  announce  for  early 
publication,  is  a  sequel  to  "A  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon."  The  scene  is  laid  In 
New  York  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Washington  and  Lady  Washington  are 
among  the  characters  who  figure  In  it 

A  new  "creel"  of  Irish  stories  by 
Jane  Barlow,  entitled  "From  the  Land 
of  the  Shamrock,"  is  promised  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Go.  It  will  be  awaited 
with  pleasurable  expectations  by  all 
who  have  enjoyed  the  charming  humor 
and  tenderness  of  Miss  Barlow's  "Irish 
Idyls."  Miss  Barlow  is  the  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett  of  Ireland. 

Two  volumes  which  promise  to  re- 
produce interesting  phases  of  Southern 
life  are  among  the  announcements  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Go.  One,  "North 
Carolina  Mountain  Sketches,"  by 
Mary  Nelson  Garter,  records  some 
dose  studies  of  the  poor  whites;  the 
other,  "Northeni  Georgia  Sketches,"  is 
a  volume  of  short  dialect  stories  by 
Will  N.  Harben. 

Being  inquired  of  as  to  what  qual- 
ities in  a  novel  determine  the  decision 
of  a  publisher,  the  London  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  give  this  interest- 
ing answer: 

As  for  teUlng  your  readers  the  canons 
by  wlilch  fiction  should  be  Judged,  that 
Is  a  large  matter.  From  a  publisher's 
point  of  view,  one  test  alone  is  ad- 
equate. No  novel  ever  attained  success 
which  w^as  not  based  upon  human  na- 
ture, which  did  not  make  some  direct 
and  ix>lgnant  demand  upon  human 
sympathy.  Literary  distinetton— ines- 
timable in  itself— te  Insufficient  to  popu- 
larity. The  touch  of  nature  is  para- 
mount. When  the  literary  expert 
can    confess    himself    to    have    been 


carried  ex  oathedrA  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  emotional  impression,  he  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a 
MS.  which  requires  a  second  considera- 
tion. Without  that  impression  he  may 
almost  ae  safely  decline  the  book  at 
once. 

T.  Fisher  Unwln  Is  to  publish  this 
autumn  a  series  of  "Critical  Studies" 
by  "Ouida,"  in  which  her  keen  charac- 
terization of  Joseph  Ghamberlain,  al- 
reacly  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  will  be  Included;  a  study  of 
"The  Jew  in  London;"  a  profusely-il- 
lustrated account  of  the  services  of 
"The  Canadian  Contingent;"  "The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Wise,"  a  three-act  comedy 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes;  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell's  "Literary  History  of 
America;"  the  hitherto  uncollected 
poems  of  William  Gowper;  several  at- 
tractive books  of  travel;  and  a  long  list 
of  books  of  fiction  by  writers  well- 
knowni,  little  known,  and  to  most 
American  readers  at  least,  unknown. 

Marie  CorelU's  latest  novel,  "The 
Master  Christian,"  of  which  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  are  the  American  publish- 
ers. Is  criticised  as  an  unfair  and  viru- 
lent attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  writer's  aspersions 
on  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  faith 
would  have  been  equally  severe,  had 
the  action  of  her  story  carried  her  into 
countries  where  they  were  as  numerous. 
The  book  is  a  turgid,  impassioned  and 
—perhaps— sincere  appeal  for  a  more 
simple  and  vitalizing  Christianity.  Its 
most  striking  and  objectionable  feature 
is  the  introduction  of  a  character  whom 
the  reader  is  rquested  to  believe  to  be 
the  Savior  re-incarnate.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fathom  the  purposes  of  those 
who  write  novels  of  this  type,  but  it  Is 
surprising  that  those  who  recommend 
them  do  not  see  how  insidiously  faith 
in  the  supernatural  is  undermined  by 
such  trifling  with  it 
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Afield  and  Afloat.  By  Frank  R.  Stoclc- 
ton.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  Price 
$1.50. 

African  Nights  Entertainment.  By  A. 
J.  Dawson.    Wm.  Heinemann. 

Allen  Lome:  A  Novel  dealing  with  Re- 
ligion and  Psychology.  By  Alexan- 
der MacDougall.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Antarctic  Regions.  The.  By  Dr.  Karl 
Fricker.  With  Maps,  Plates  and  Il- 
lustrations in  the  Text  Swan,  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co. 

Atonement  in  Modem  Religious 
Thought,  The.  A  Theological  Sympo- 
sium.   James  Clarke  &  Co. 

Battling  for  Atlanta.  The  Young  Ken- 
tuckians  Series.  By  Byron  A.  Dunn. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price  $1.26. 

Campaign  of  1815,  The:  Ligny.  Quartre 
Bras,  Waterloo.  By  William  O'Con- 
nor Morris.    Grant  Richards. 

Catacombs  of  Paris.  The.  By  B.  Ber- 
thet.    Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Critical  Studies  A  Series  of  Essays. 
By  Ouida.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Daughter  of  Witches,  A.  By  Joanna  E. 
Wood.    Hurst  &  Blackett 

Desert,  In  the.  By  George  Ebers. 
Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safi^ord.  Price 
$1.50.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Fra  Angelico  and  His  Art.  By  Lang- 
ton  Douglas.    George  Bell  &  Sons. 

Gateless  Barrier,  The.  By  Lucas  Ma- 
let.    Methuen  &  Co. 

Handsome  Brandons,  The.  By  Kath- 
arine Tynan.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

Uluminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum;  Miniatures,  Borders  and 
Initials  reproduced  in  gold  and  col- 
ors. With  a  descriptive  text  by 
George  F.  Warner,  M.  A.,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  Manuscripts.  London: 
printed  by  order  of  the  Tmstees. 

Indian  Giver,  An.  A  Comedy.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  Price  50  cents.  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co. 

Isle  of  Unrest,  The.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Japan,  Feudal  and  Modem.  By  Arthur 
May  Knapp.    Duckworth  &  Co. 

Kelea:  the  Surf -Rider.  A  Romance  of 
Pagan  Hawaii.    By  A.  S.  Twombly. 


Price  $1.50.     Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert. 

Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death.  By  W. 
H.  Mallock.    A.  &  C.  Black. 

Master  Christian,  The.  By  Marie  Cor- 
elli.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 

Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  The.  By 
J.  Foster  Lepine.    Longmans  &  Co. 

Monitor,  The,  and  the  Navy  Under 
Steam.  By  Frank  M.  Bennett,  Lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  N.  With  illustrations. 
Price  $1.50.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mutiny  on  Board  of  H.  M.  S.  Bounty, 
The.  Narrative  and  Charts  by  Lieut 
WiUiam  Bligh.  Price  $1.00.  M.  F. 
Mansfield,  New  York. 

Neighbors:  being  Annals  of  a  Dull 
Town.  By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  FatheA  of  the 
Christian  Church,  A  Select  Library 
of.  Second  Series.  VoL  XIV.  The 
Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the 
Undivided  Church,  their  Canons  and 
Dogmatic  Decrees.  Edited  by  Henry 
R.  Percival,  D.  D.  Oxford,  Parker  & 
Co. 

On  Alien  Shores.  By  Leslie  Keith. 
Hurst  &  Blackett 

Portraiture  in  Recumbent  Effigies  aud 
Ancient  Monumental  Sculpture  in 
England.  By  A.  Hartshome.  Illus- 
trated.    Exeter,  Pollard. 

Riverside  Aldlne  Classics:  Evangeline: 
Snow  Bound,  etc.;  The  One  Hoss 
Shay,  etc.;  Sir  Launfal,  etc.;  Legends 
of  Province  House,  etc.  Price  50 
cents  eacfh.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Silent  Gate,  The:  A  Voyage  into  Prison. 
By  Tighe  Hopkins.  Hurst  &  Black- 
ett 

Smoking  Car.  The.  A  Comedy.  By 
W.  D.  Howells.  Price  50  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Typography,  Notes  on  a  Century  of. 
By  Horace  Hart  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Uncanonized.  By  Margaret  Horton 
Potter.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Whistling  Maid,  The.  By  Ernest 
Rhys.    Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Without  the  Limelight  By  George  R. 
Sims.    Chatto  &  Windus. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PASCAL.* 


On  a  day  when  the  gossiping  city  of 
Paris  was  more  than  usually  pestered 
by    insolent    calumnies    and    reeking 
with  blind  inyectiye,  one  M.  de  S^pse 
came  to  the  end  of  his  endurance,  and 
escaped  into  the  country.    He  was  a 
man  who  suffered  keenly  from  the  gen- 
eral disorder  incident  to  his  time,  and 
which  all  the  world  seemed  conspiring 
to  aggrayate.    Deep  indignation  took 
possession  of  M.  de  S^pse— «,  sort  of 
c(^d,    stem   anger— when   he  reflected 
that  he  had  within  himself  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  bring  order  out 
of  this  spiritual  chaos— and  all  to  no 
avalL    The  power  of  an  indlyidual  rep- 
resents the  mean  between  his  own  In- 
born ciMimcity  and  what  circumstances 
permit  him    to   accomplish;— the  har- 
mony between  his  proper  force,  and  the 
fatality  of  eyents.    This  is  why  eyery 
man  who  has  exercised  a  gr^  in- 
fluence, knows  that  he  has  come  within 
one  of  exercising  none  whateyer;  and 
the  happy  accident  which  is  naught  of 
itself,  but  without  which  all  the  rest  is 
futile,  is  what  he  calls  his  "star."   The 
chance  whereby  a  man  is  bom'  at  the 
right  moment,  does  more  for  him  than 
lie  can  eyer  do  for  himself.    Ten  years 
or  so,  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween being  Caesar  or  not  being  Cae- 
sar; and  a  man's  ability  to  bring  out 

*  TanaUttd  for  Tb«  LlTliiff  Ac». 


what  is  in  him  often  depends  on  that 
slight  variation  in  the  line  of  the  nose 
which  makes  it  an  agreeable  feature  or 
otherwise.  But  the  force  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  others  wUl  be 
tumed  against  its  possessor,  and  the 
greater  the  obstacles  offered  by  unman- 
ageable facts,  the  more  bitterly  will  he 
suffer  for  his  own  impotence.  Agitated 
by  reflections  of  this  nature,  M.  de 
S6ipse  thought  to  find  solace,  if  not  dis- 
traction, in  a  yislt  to  the  most  austere 
and  secluded  yalley  in  the  immediate 
neighorhood  of  Paris.  He  went  to 
Port-Royal-in-the-Fields. 

It  was  the  season  of  Pentecost,  when 
spring  is  passing  into  summer  and  cool 
nights  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  sultry 
days,  with  yelled  skies  and  a  frequent 
menace  of  storm.  When  M.  de  Sdipse, 
who  had  set  out  yery  early,  arrived,  a 
little  before  noon  at  the  gates  of  the 
famous  abbey,  the  brilliant  morning 
heaven  was  already  clouded,  and  the 
deep,  yet  delicate  and  tender  blue  pecu- 
liar to  the  De  de  France,  was  overcast 
by  fleecy  grayish  clouds,  beneath  which 
the  air  which  had  been  so  brisk  be- 
came heavy  and  motionless.  The  blue 
ether  of  France  is  not  changeless  and 
sublime  like  the  eye  of  a  god.  It  has 
the  appealing  quality  of  a  human 
glance,  and  its  darkening  moves  to 
sadness    and    compassipn  rather  than 
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anger.  It  gnutifled  M.  de  S6ipse  to  find 
the  weather  in  harmony  with  his  own 
disturbed  spirit  His  route  had  lain  at 
first  between  grain-fields  glfttering 
with  dew,  a  clear  sky  aboye  him  and  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing.  Vivid  green 
wheat  had  alternated  with  bluish  oats, 
both  being  already  tall  enough  to  ware 
and  rustle,  while  here  and  there  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  plain,  a  peasant  might 
be  seen  guiding  his  twinkling  plough, 
as  one  insect  pursues  another. 

As  you  approach  Port-Royal  the 
country  becomes  more  barren  and  the 
scattered  hamlets  barely  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  enlarged  hori- 
zon, like  all  great  things,  takes  on  an 
aspect  of  sad  and  rather  stem  remote- 
ness; and  if  the  eye  of  heaven  itself 
looks  gravely  out  from  under  its  droop- 
ing lid  of  storm-charged  cloud.  It  does 
but  refiect  the  more  faithfully  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  It  is  this  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  The  man  or  the  landscape 
.  that  has  no  soul  to  reveal,  means  noth- 
ing to  us.  From  the  edge  of  the  vast 
plateau,  whose  ever-serious  expression 
becomes  tragic,  as  the  sun  declines,  you 
dip  into  a  narow  valley,  and  follow  a 
rough  and  densely  shaded  road-way, 
down  to  the  lowest  point  of  a  circular 
depression  where,  girdled  with  high 
walls  and  embowered  in  foliage  stands 
all  that  is  left  of  the  Abbey  of  Port- 
Royal. 

The  Abbey  was  once  an  enormous 
structure;— or  rather  an  assemblage  of 
several  groups  of  buildings.  The  house 
occupied  by  the  recluses  faced  the  con- 
vent of  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament, who  were  vowed  to  the  Per- 
petual Adoration.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated school,  which  numbered  Racine 
among  its  pupils,  and  a  chapel  where 
men,  women  and  children,  of  condition 
and  character  the  most  diverse,  met  to- 
gether with  a  common  thought  The 
stamp  of  the  place  was  upon  them  all; 
—too  deeply  imprinted  in  the  soul  to  be 
ever  wholly  obliterated.    A  garden  di- 


vided the  house  of  the  nuns  from  that 
of  the  gentlemen-resldenlSy  and  the 
children  were  lodged  in  a  long,  low 
wing  which  also  contained  their  class- 
rooms.  Beyond)  lay  orchards  and  vege- 
table gardens,— bearing  witness  to  the 
kind  of  labor  which  is  perhaps  more 
pleasing  to  Heaven  than  any  other 
form  of  human  effort  The  simplest 
and  most  blameless  mode  of  life  in  this 
world  is  doubtless  that  of  the  lay- 
brother,  who  goes  from  the  field  to  the 
chapel,  and  from  the  spade  to  the  psal- 
ter; and  who  finds  it  a  relief  to  the 
body  which  has  been  bowed  by  toil, 
to  kneel  before  his  Gk)d. 

Of  all  the  mass  of  buildings 
which  once  constituted  the  Abbey 
of  Port-Royal,  a  single  rude  tower, 
formerly  attached  to  one  of  the 
wings,  is  all  that  now  remains. 
Only  a  patient  and  indefatigable 
hatred  could  have  devised  and  car- 
ried out  so  complete  a  work  of  destmc* 
tion.  The  Jansenist  tombs  have  been 
violated  and  the  plough  has  passed  over 
the  site  of  the  cloister.  It  was  the  will 
of  Louis  XIY  that  one  of  the  mightiest 
and  most  compact  moral  forces  which 
ever  existed  in  France,  should  be  pul- 
verized and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  men  who  took  refuge  there,  had 
the  cemetery  where  they  were  to  lie 
ever  before  their  eyes,  and  it  was  their 
favorite  place  of  promenade.  Little 
would  they  have  cared  to  know 
whether  their  ashes  would  or  would  not 
be  left  in  place.  One  can  understaild 
that  it  might  even  have  given  a  bifCer 
satisfaction  to  Pascal,  to  know  that  his 
own  would  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Joy  with  which  be 
ever  suffered  persecution  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  Justice,  he  would  have 
gloried  in  the  outrage  offered  to  his 
sinful  flesh,  and  would  have  seen  there* 
in  a  signal  favor  to  the  souL 

The  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal  were 
not  clerics.  Many  of  them  would  have 
felt  unworthy  to  be  so;  to  others,  either 
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from  their  nature  or  tbelr  position, 
the  idea  would  have  been  repngnant 
They  constituted  a  kind  of  third 
order;  not  precisely  laity,  yet  de- 
clining to  be  monks  they  liyed  to 
save  their  souls,  but  l^ey  proposed 
to  do  this  in  the  world,  and  were  re- 
signed to  Hying  there.  Port-Royal  was 
their  place  of  retreat,  to  which  they 
came  for  a  closer  walk  with  Qod.  They 
hearkened  for  the  diyine  yoice  there 
more  attentiyely  than  elsewhere,  but 
not  otherwise.  There  they  held  fre- 
quent cony^rse  with  a  Power,  at  once 
deeply  feared  and  ardently  invoked  :— 
alone,  both  in  the  awe  which  it  in- 
spired and  the  help  it  was  able  >to  af- 
ford. In  an  age  when  eyery  man  de- 
sired, sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  himself,  nowhere  was 
greater  progress  made  in  the  cruel  art 
of  self -comprehension  than  in  that  aus- 
tere company. 

^ow  it  is  a  deep  offence  to  an  abso- 
lute monanch  for  men  to  retire  within 
themselves.  No  other  rebels  can  es- 
cape him  so  completely;  and  moreover, 
those  who  Judge  themselves  without 
mercy,  will  be  very  apt  to  judge  others 
in  the  same  manner.  Absolute  mon- 
archs  do  not  love  this  kind  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty;  and  the  more  silent 
It  is,  the  more  effectually  it  defies  them. 
Its  very  deference  is  a  form  of  con- 
tempt, for  it  passes  Judgment  Sover- 
eigns after  the  flesh,  hate  sovereignty 
of  another  order  which  does  not  ac- 
knowledge their  own.  The  more  hum- 
ble its  behavior,  the  more  it  humiliates 
them,  for  it  gives  them  no  hold  upon 
itself,  and  indubitably  towers  above 
thaft  which  it  depreciates.  This  is  why 
the  absolute  ruler,  be  his  name  Louis 
XIY,  Napoleon  or  Populace,  is  ever  sus- 
picious of  the  recluse  and  ready  to 
smite  him.  It  will  not  do  to  have  too 
many  saints  in  the  state,  nor  even  in 
the  world;  and  stfll  less  a  school  of 
sanctity.  Sanctity  is  a  menace  to  na- 
ture, which  objects  neither  to  slaves 


nor     false     witnesses,     but     detests 
Judges.  ... 

At  a  turn  in  the  shaded  road,  you 
come  upon  a  wooden  door,  in  a  stone 
framework,  and  this  is  surmounted  by 
an  iron  cross.  It  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Abbey. 

As  I  am  about  to  knock,  I  seem  to  see 
M.  de  S6ipse  push  open  the  door,  which 
was  doubtless  ajar.  He  crosses  the 
threshold  and  I  follow  him,  f or  M.  de 
Sdipse  and  I  have  known  one  another 
long  and  I  have  a  great  esteem  for  him. 
We  think  alike  about  many  things,  al- 
though we  meet  but  seldom.  As  the 
door  fin^ates  upon  its  hinges  M.  de 
S^ipse  turns  his  head,  and  seems  a  lift- 
tie  disconcerted  to  perceive  that  he  is 
not  alone,  even  in  Port-Boyal.  I  had 
the  self-same  feeling  when  I  first  saw 
him  at  the  door,  but  he  recognized  me 
immediately,  as  I  had  recognized  him; 
and  we  decided  that  the  charm  of  a  sol- 
itary visit  would  not  necessarily  be 
spoiled  for  either  of  us,  by  the  presence 
of  the  other,  and  that  we  need  not 
speak  unless  moved  by  some  common 
emotion,  which  would  be  all  the  sweet- 
er for  being  shared. 

The  doorway  passed,  one  is  in  the 
Fields  of  Port-Royal,  traversing  an 
enclosed  tract.  The  path  runs  first 
across  a  green  meadow  full  of  corn- 
flowers, with  here  and  there  a  scarlet 
poppy  breaking  out,  as  with  a  cry  of 
Joy.  Then  the  space  widens  upon 
either  hand  and  the  ground  begins  to 
fall  abruptly,  as  into  a  bed  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow.  A  few  steps  more, 
and  the  whole  solitary  vale  is  disclosed, 
like  a  deep  basin  with  a  border  of 
wooded  hills.  The  edge  of  the  valley 
is  everywhere  veiled  by  foliage,  and 
the  light  of  heaven  seems  to  be  shed 
from  a  loftier  altitude  than  when  it 
falls  upon  a  plain.  The  encircling  gar- 
land of  leafage  casts  a  luminous  yet 
pensive  shadow.  Everything  here 
seems  arrested  and  stayed.  All,  all 
within  these  narrow  limits  is  eloquent 
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bt  hidden  greatness,  and  the  8elf-<K)l- 
lected  Bonl. 

The  flowery  sprays  of  the  lilacs, 
whose  blossoming-time  is  nearly  oyer, 
sway  backward  and  forward  in  the 
breeze.  A  light  shower  has  lately 
fallen,  and  fresh  odors  arise  from  the 
ground,  the  meadows,  the  leaves,  while 
the  soft  murmur  of  a  running  brook 
is  audible  in  the  sweetness  of  the  all- 
pervading  quiet.  The  fields  bear  little 
evidence  of  human  culture,  but  their 
aspect  is  all  the  purer  for  its  absence. 
An  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  a  house 
In  a  sequestered  nook,  and  the  hard 
lines  and  dazzling  stone-work  of  a  new 
chapel  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  al- 
most ofTend  the  eye. 

For  it  is  here  that  certain  pious  men 
have  brought  together  all  that  can  now 
be  recovered  of  what  once  belonged  to 
the  Jansenists.      They  have  built  this 
IRtle  church  and  dedicated  it  to  a  wor- 
ship which  they    cannot   bring  them- 
selves to  regard  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  relics  of  the  cemetery  have  been 
re-arranged  on  one  side  of  the  chapel, 
for  the  hand  of  hatred  has  wrought  so 
unsparing  a  devastation  here  that   the 
very  tombs  have  been  removed,  and 
the  few  fragments   remaining   are  the 
debris  of  death,   rather   than   of   life. 
Grave-stones  are   propped  up  against 
the  low  wall  enclosing  a  small  sandy 
space   in  front  of  the   chapel,   which 
seems  made  for   a  place   of  meeting. 
Several  steps  lead  up  to  the  level  of  the 
church-door,  which  opens  upon  a  broad 
terrace  charmingly  over-shadowed  by 
lilacs  and  other  trees.     If  we  cannot 
have  the  harmonies  of  a  really  noble 
art,  let  nature  speak  alone.     She  may 
beguile  us  or  she  may  wound,  but  hers 
is  the  only  language  of  which  the  fas- 
cination is  irresistible  and  the  accent 
entirely  persuasive. 

'  We  feel  this  only  too  strongly  when 
we  discover  the  two  bronze  busts 
which  adorn  the  approach  to  the  me- 
morial church.    It  is  Pascal  and  Racine 


who  have  been  stationed  here,  willy- 
nilly^to  receive  all  sorts  of  people,  in- 
cluding those  whose  visits  would  have 
i)ored  them  most  deeply— «nd  some 
whom  they  would  have  refused,  pe^ 
haps  even  with  horror,  to  receive  at  all 
It  does  not  so  much  matter  about  Ra- 
cine, and  one  might  even  have  set  up 
the  great  Amaud  here:— but  Pascal!  .  . 
.  .  he  surely  would  have  waived  the 
honor.  And  if  the  busts  were  but  tol- 
erable!—b'ut  they  are  insolently,  ridicu- 
lously bad:— that  of  Pascal  positively 
Indecent  in  the  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing like  a  spiritual  resemblance,  and 
in  that  air  of  self-complacent  fatuity, 
which  the  sculptors  of  to-day,  working 
from  such  models  as  they  have,  seem 
i)ound  to  impart  to  every  great  man. 


In  the  museum  which  is  built  upon 
^he  lines  of  a  chapel,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  portraits.     The  doctors  are  on 
one  side,  and  the  nuns  upon  the  other. 
Above  the  door  hangs  Jansenius  him- 
self.      The    Bishop    of    Ypres    looks 
knowing,  alert,  obstinate,  narrow  and 
cold.     The  forehead  is  high,  the  chin 
pointed  and  there  is  a  certain  sugges- 
tion of  cunning.     The  face  of  M.  de 
Saint-Cyran  belongs   to    another  type 
and  time.    It  is  forceful,  violent,  over- 
bearing; the  face  of  a  man  who  wields 
the  sword  and  the  pen  with  equal  ease. 
He  looks  a  man  of  the  League;  capable 
of  commanding  an  army  and  conduct- 
ing a  campaign;  not  so  much  a  doctor 
of  the  church  as  a  theologian  in  armor. 
He  has  a  stilf  gray  beard  and  a  ruddy 
complexion,  the  sanguhie  air  of  a  man 
of  action  who  is  also  a  man  of  wrath. 
The  great  Amaud    fully    justifies  his 
name.    His  head  is  large  and  powerful 
—a  truly  mighty  cranium;  the  forahead 
both    high    and    broad— a    fortress   of 
doctrine,  a  citadel  of  theological  erudi- 
tion.     It  is  plainly  Amaud's  mother, 
the  foundress  of  the  Abbey— who  was 
the  source  of  all  this  power— the  base 
of  this  imposing  stnictiire.     She  Is  a 
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stout,  almost  rougli-lopklng  woman; 
muscular  as  a  man;  of  sweetness  and 
femininity  not  a  touch!  Her  upper  lip 
is  hairy;  her  flesh  firm,  despite  all  her 
austerities.  You  diyine  the  big,  strong 
bones  under  their  coyering  of  fat  This 
is  the  mother  of  a  family  formidable 
alike  by  its  numbers  and  its  resources; 
and  eyerything  about  her  is  resolute, 
solid,  substantial,  rational  When  you 
see  her  and  the  great  Amaud  side  by 
side  you  know  whereon  the  great  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jansenists  was 
founded.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  see  her  grand-daughter  you 
marvel  that  so  deyer  and  virile  a  race 
can  have  blossomed  at  last  in  that  pale 
and  fragile  flower.  The  younger  An- 
gelique  and  M.  Hamon  make  a  fasci- 
nating pair,  winsome  and  full  of  grace. 
The  face  of  M.  Hamon  charms  one  like 
that  of  a  high-bred  maiden  or  a  youth- 
ful prince.  It  is  blonde  and  pale,  with 
a  delicate  chin,  a  very  small  mouth, 
and  an  expression  at  once  candid  and 
tender.  The  power,  as  with  Sister  An- 
gelique,  is  all  in  the  eyes,  where  shines 
a  soul,  not  robust,  it  may  be,  but  il- 
lumined by  the  mystic  love  of  things 
divine.  A  soul,  strong  indeed,  but  not 
for  this  life:  capable  of  conflict  but  not 
of  victory;  yearning  instead*  for  the 
rapture  of  utter  vanquishment,  or 
rather  it  were  more  just  to  say  that 
the  strength  of  this  soul  has  been  al- 
ready spent  in  a  supernatural  strug- 
gle; the  flesh  is  yielding  to  the  spirit 
once  imprisoned  within  it;  the  tene- 
ment is  too  fragile  for  the  inhabitant. 
But  Pascal  is  not  like  any  of  these. 
He  is  a  man  with  no  ties.  His  living 
countenance  was  exceptionally  ugly; 
his  death-mask  alone  is  comely,  but 
both  look  strange,  out  of  place,  almost 
incongruous  here.  His  idiosyncracies 
are  very  marked,  and  yet  he  is  much 
more  a  man  of  his  time  than  the  other 
Port-Royalists.  It  is  the  mixture  In 
him  of  strong  individuality  with  a 
character  so  universal  as  to  be  almost 


abstract  which  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. And,~what  is  more  surprising,— 
the  two  elements  assist  and  supple- 
ment one  another,  yet  never  combine. 

First  of  all,  the  outline  of  the  fea- 
tures displays  the  sharp  curve  which 
we  notice  in  so  many  of  the  men  of 
that  period.  Both  the  forehead  and 
the  chin  retreat  abruptly  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  visage,  like  the  two  branches 
of  an  hyperbole.  In  the  general  shape 
of  his  face,  Pascal  resembles  both 
Descartes  and  Cond6.  It  is  the  kind 
of  eager  face  which  reflects  most  vivid- 
ly the  spectacle  of  life,  which  nothing 
escapes,  and  yet  which  suggests  more 
strongly  than  any  other  the  gift  of  an 
ardent  imagination.  But  if  Pascal  has 
something  in  his  lineaments  both  of 
Descartes  and  of  Cond6,  he  has  neither 
the  violent  aggressiveness  of  the  latter, 
whose  beaked  proflle  is  like  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey;  nor  the  deflant  resistance 
of  the  former,  who  withdraws  owl-like 
into  the  darkness,  and  has  an  air  of 
having  settled  everjrthing  in  his  dim 
comer  like  a  veritable  bird  of  night 
Between  the  language  of  Pascal's  lips 
and  that  of  his  eyes,  there  is  the  strong- 
est contradiction  imaginable.  In  that 
face,  more  than  in  any  other,  two 
seemingly  inconsistent  expressions  are 
curiously  blended,— inflnite  sadness, 
with  high  disdain. 

A  portrait  of  Pascal  by  Philiippe  de 
Champagne  is  placed  beside  the  death- 
mask,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
both  are  very  like.  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne copies  the  features  of  his  models 
with  a  rare  fldelity.  A  Jansenist  him- 
self, accuracy  of  drawing  was,  with 
him,  a  matter  of  conscience,  the  prac- 
tice of  a  virtue.  But  after  all,  there 
is  no  painter  so  faithful  as  death.  He 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  slurring 
nothing,  laying  Imre  the  mystery,  pro- 
claiming the  great  secret  hitherto  un- 
known, and  which  would  never  have 
been  disclosed  but  for  him. 

Indelible  image!    The  living  face  of 
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Pascal  had  been  a  strange  one,  and  his 
dead  face  is  no  less  so.  But  the  latter 
Is  beantlf nL  Pascal's  place  was  never 
among  the  living,  and  the  passion  of  a 
too  fierce  and  unremitting  pursuit  of 
deatht  distorted  the  countenance  of  the 
man.  But  the  foe  once  found  and 
faced,  and  known  to  be  no  longer  terri- 
ble—and what  a  look  of  ineffable  tran- 
quillity and  relief  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  weary  warrior  I  Was  that  all? 
There  is  even  a  touch  of  scorn! 

I  need  no  more  than  the  look  upon 
that  face  to  tell  me  that  Pascal  died  in 
Christ.  Never  before  since  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  can  he  have  been  so  pro- 
foundly at  rest.  At  God's  command, 
he  has  taken  the  hand  of  death  from 
the  hand  of  Jesus,  and  given  his  own  in 
return,  placing  the  other,  at  the  same 
time,  along  with  his  soul,— nay  his  en- 
tire being,— In  that  of  his  Lord.  The 
life  of  Pascal  had  been  a  constant  an- 
ticipation of  this  moment;  dead,  he  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  welcome  when  it 
came,  and  that  he  is  pacified  and  re- 
assured forever.  When  his  ennui  in  this 
world  had  become  sublime  in  its  inten- 
sity, the  way  opened  suddenly  to  a 
place  of  sublime  rest:— where  hope  and 
fear  and  scorn  itself  are  alike  dis- 
solved in  peace. 

Pascal  sounded  many  depths  both  in 
himself  and  in  other  men;  but  he  knew 
the  abysses  of  his  own  being  best,  and 
had  explored  them  most  thoroughly. 
That  heavy,  red,  protruding  lip  took  on 
its  expression  of  disdain  at  the  bidding 
of  an  almighty  thought.  No  doubt  the 
compulsion  seemed  a  cruel  one.  He 
may  even  have  endeavored  to  evade  it. 
But  who  shall  resist  Pascal  save  Pas- 
cal himself?  Whom  shall  Pascal  fear. 
If  not  Pascal? 

He  had  marked  the  precipices  in  his 
own  being,  and  he  feared  them  greatly, 
because  he  knew  their  depth.  He  knew 
also,  very  well,  that  other  men  would 
feel  with  him,  could  they  but  share  his 
knowledge,  but  that  they  did  not  even 


perceive,  much  less  had  they  measured 
the  gulfs  within  them.  No  man  here 
knew  mankind  better  than  he,  and  no 
man  ever  had  a  greater  terror  of  man- 
kind. This  is  why  Pascal  clung  so 
desperately  to  Jesus  Christ 

But  for  Jesus  Christ  he  himself  and 
all  things  else  must  crumble  under  a 
crushing  avalanche  of  contempt  Oh 
ye  petty  men  who  laugh  and  know 
nothing,  your  spiritual  precipices  aJB 
you  see  them  are  but  the  mistakes  and 
miseries  common  to  all.  You  fancy 
that  you  are  crossing  a  shallow  stream, 
all  but  fordable,  where  you  need  but  to 
find  the  stepping-stones,  or  call  a  boat 
You  may  be  submerged  and  flung  like 
carrion  upon  the  shore,  and  yet  feel  no 
true  dread  of  the  water.  Pascal  is 
made  of  different  stuff.  He  wakes,  he 
opens  his  eyes,  he  sees  himself  adrift 
upon  an  immeasurable  sea:— infinity 
above:— beneath  and  all  about  him,  an 
infinity  of  evil,  ignorance,  horror  and 
pain!  Pascal  is  not  as  you— who  try  to 
sound  the  infinite  with  your  foot,— who 
propose  to  ford  the  infinite!  He  knows 
on  the  contrary  that  man  is  a  sentient 
being,  lost  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
What  can  he  do  but  cry  for  help?  If 
he  were  weak,  like  you,  he  would  be- 
lieve in  ^his  own  strength.  Being 
strong,  he  can  measure  his  own  weak- 
ness. Therefore  he  holds  absolutely 
still,  striving  only  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  unfathomable 
deep,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to- 
ward the  only  possible  succor. 

To  ask  whether  Pascal  ever  doubted, 
is  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  lived.  He 
who  takes  Jesus  Christ  from  Pascal 
takes  everything,  and  doubt  is  death 
for  him.  If  one  would  live,  one  must 
take  the  ground  that  he  is  sure  of  what 
he  believes,  and  never  admit  the 
suspicion  that  he  does  not  believe. 
When  doubt  crosses  the  soul  of  Pascal, 
he  dies:— like  every  other  man,  at  his 
appointed  hour.  The  cry  that  breaks 
from  him  is  a  death-cry.     But  again 
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end  again,  Jesus  Christ  comes  out  of 
his  tomb  and  restores  the  dead  to  life. 
Without  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
within  him,  the  life  of  Pascal  would 
have  been  one  long  last  agony.  But 
to  agonise  is  not  to  liye;  at  least  it  was 
not  so  for  PascaL 

"It  was  our  agony  upon  which  he 
dwelt,"  murmured  M.  de  S6ipse  to  me, 
as  he  issued  at  last  from  the  chapel 
where  he  had  seemed  unable  to  tear 
himself  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
death-mask.  "He  foresaw  the  full  ex- 
tremity of  its  horror.  It  was  reason 
which  rendered  him  all  his  life  long,  so 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  his  fa/ther. 
The  elder  Pascal  had  brought  up  his 
child  on  food  so  strongly  Christian  that 
our  Pascal  had  held  a  reserve  on  which 
to  live  in  those  times  of  dearth,  when 
a  famine  of  faith  seemed  imminent. 
He  never  knew  more  than  one  or  two 
of  these  times.  His  only  variations 
were  between  common  charity  and 
perfect  charity.  Men  who  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  danger  cannot  understand 
the  sacrifices  which  it  exacts;  but  Pas- 
cal knew  the  danger  too  well  to  hesl- 
itate  about  doing  his  utmost  to  escape 
it  Moreover,  I  tell  you  this:— 
there  are  no  half-truths;  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  half -faith,  save  for 
mediocre  souls.  It  is  the  mediocrity  of 
men  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 
It  would  not  continue  to  revolve  for 
another  hour,  without  the  mean  term 
of  Infinite  commonness. 

"It  is  these  provisional  arrangements 
which  assure  to  man  the  possession  of 
his  little  hour.  The  hour  passes,  they 
pass  with  it,  and  they  ask  no  more.  All 
they  want  is  not  to  see  it  pass.  Should 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  going,  they 
will  do  as  the  Breton  peasants  do  when 
they  see  a  cross  upon  a  hillock,  at  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  They  will  take 
the  other  road. 

"That  mediocrity  whch  preserves  the 
world  is  one  with  the  variety  which  is 
the  salvation  of  men.   For  all  men  sub- 


sist on  variety.  If  they  had  not  a 
thousand  petty  cares,  they  would  have 
one  only,  and  it  would  kill  theuL  This 
Is  why  they  shun  the  great  concern;  or 
if  not  they,  then  the  instinct,  at  once 
miserable  and  magnificent,  which 
binds  them  to  what  they  are.  They  de- 
sire to  live,  and  that  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  they  do  desire  it.  Let 
us  admire,  herein,  one  of  the  master- 
strokes of  nature:— that  tyrant  who 
can  make  his  tyranny  beloved  and  de- 
sired. 

"Those  who  are  not  commonplace  In 
any  respect,  neither  In  heart  nor 
mind,  soon  find  themselves  between 
two  gulfs:— that  of  the  world's  nothing- 
ness, and  their  own.  Most  great  souls 
pause  on  the  verge  of  one  of  these 
abysses  and  attempt  to  fill  it  up,  by 
filnglng  the  other  Into  it.  And,  sooth 
to  say,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  live 
at  all  without  taking  sides,  heroically. 
Either  you  declare  for  the  world 
against  yourself  or  for  yourself  against 
the  world.  So  only  can  you  clear  that 
frightful  realm  of  vacancy,  co-exten- 
slve  with  the  mind,— which  has  more 
than  three  dimensions.  Hence,  grand 
adventures,  like  those  of  the  saints,  or 
of  Tolstoi.  But  for  all  their  Immense 
force,  they  Immolate  themselves.  They 
will  at  all  hazards  believe,  either  in 
God  or  in  this  world.  And  since  the 
win  to  believe  wholly  Is  already  the 
half  of  faith  they  soon  come  to  the 
point  of  self-sacrifice. 

"They  take  desperate  resolves,  now 
of  the  Intellect,  andsuow  of  the  heart 
against  Itself,  but  always  desperate, 
for  in  truth  the  utmost  feat  of  either 
is  to  despair.  I  cannot  understand  that 
a  man  should  be  reduced,  literally  to 
himself,  and  not  despair.  And  yet  he 
cannot  enter  into  himself  until  he  has 
quitted  the  world.  A  place  must  there- 
fore be  found,  at  all  hazards,  wherein  to 
fix  the  soul  and  the  life.  Tolstoi  does 
not  decry  man's  reason.  He  believes 
it  to  be  naturally  upright;  he  merely 
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«com8  the  abuse  of  it,  and  his  is  a  rea- 
sonable gospel.  But  Pascal  would  re- 
ject that  gospel  on  the  self-same  ra- 
tional grounds  upon  which  Tolstoi  re- 
lies. He  would  consider  it  absurd  if 
not  impious.  Pascal  is  far  more  at- 
tached to  his  Bgo,  and  it  is  ever  the 
heart  which  he  exalts,  the  reason 
which  he  humiliates.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished mathematician,  yet  he  at- 
tempted little  in  his  own  line.  Truth, 
for  him,  and  all  true  power,  are  to  be 
Judged  by  the  heart,  and  in  the  heart 
also  he  sees  an  enemy. 

"He  is  richer  in  the  capacity  for  af- 
fection than  other  man,  and  it  is  this 
which  alarms  him.  His  great  heart  is 
the  overflow  of  a  great  personality 
which  Pascal  would  have  dried  up  at 
its  very  source.  Tes— this  is  indeed  his 
ambition.  Pascal  feels  himself  to  be 
proud,  full  of  loves  and  hatreds;  equal 
to  all  things;  nay,  even  superior  to  all. 
Great  as  he  was,  he  knew  himself  to* 
be  greater  both  for  good  and  ill,  than 
other  men  supposed.  This  is  precisely 
why  he  fought  so  glorious  a  fight.  'If 
my  heart  were  as  poor  as  my  intellect, 
I  should  be  a  happy  man,'  he  wrote 
upon  one  occasion.  But  the  riches  of 
his  heart  were  infinite.  You  had  not 
thought  so?—"  suddenly  said  M.  de 
86ipse  to  me. 

"I  had  not  considered  the  matter," 
I  replied:  "Or  rather  I  had  never  dis- 
tinguished the  greatness  of  Pascal's 
heart,  from  the  general  greatness  of 
that  unique  nature." 

"It  was  indeed  unique!  Yet  no  one 
realized  it  save  a  few  of  his  nearest 
relatives  and  M.  de  Sacy.  One  divines 
a  certain  degree  of  alarm  blending 
with  the  astonishment  of  that  astute 
theologian  when  Pascal  first  revealed 
to  him  Epictetus  and  Montaigne.  M. 
de  Sacy  was  fain  to  admit  to  M.  Pascal 
that  he  found  the  latter's  way  of  turn- 
ing things  rather  startling.  In  this 
world,  where  most  people  are  so  poor 
in  the  capacity  for  affection,  one  can 


hardly  understand  how  it  would  fee!  to 
know  oneself  too  rich  in  the  same.  The 
men  who  aspire  to  Banctiflcation  have 
usually  only  the  flesh  and  the  Intellect 
to  subdue.  Asceticism  sufllces  them; 
the  reason  once  humbled  in  prayer,  and 
the  body  reduced  to  Its  proper  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  they  imagrine  that 
all  is  done.  But  sanctity  of  this  de- 
scription implies  for  Pascal  only  a 
precarious  victory.  He  is  greatest  of 
all  to  my  mind,  in  the  necessity  tiiat 
was  laid  upon  him  to  overcome  his  own 
heart  and  denude  it  of  every  comfort 
But  the  world  did  not  know  this,  and 
he  hardly  knew  it  himself. 

"It  is  true  nevertheless  that  for 
souls  of  the  highest  order,  asceticism  of 
the  heart  is  the  one  thing  needfuL  11 
is  not  so  very  difficult  to  mortify  the 
flesh  and  humiliate  the  reason.  If  the 
reason  be  strong,  the  spirit  noble 
enough,  all  that  is  very  simple.  They 
will  be  sufficiently  disgusted  by  their 
own  impotence  to  withhold  from  vani- 
ty the  aliment  it  craves.  But  the 
larger  the  heart,  the  more  agonizing 
will  be  its  act  of  self-renunciation,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  re- 
nounce self  means  to  renounce  all. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  men 
for  whom  the  touch  of  a  hair-shirt 
upon  the  skin  is  a  luxury;  and  others 
whose  very  pride  in  having  originated 
a  great  thought,  impels  them  to  tram- 
ple it  under  foot.  They  are  almost 
ready  to  exalt,  at  its  expense,  the  dis- 
orderly instincts  of  the  brute.  But  the 
heart,— yearning  to  embrace  the  uni- 
verse, eager  even  for  the  most  exquisite 
pain  of  which  it  is  capable— it  is  not  so 
easy  to  lay  that  waste,  and  strip  it 
wholly  bare!  The  heart  would  shed 
the  last  drop  of  its  blood,  but  would 
fain  feel  It  flow.  It  is  ready  to  be  rent, 
If  only  it  may  have  Joy  in  the  rending. 
It  allows  itself  to  be  drained,  but  re- 
coils from  deliberately  choking  up  its 
own  springs.  Aridity  is  its  abhorrence. 
The  step  taken  by  Tolstoi  was  as  great 
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as  tbe  step  taken  by  Pascal,  but  not 
so  unusual,  despite  tbe  difference  In 
tbeir  eras.  Tolstoi  never  looked  into  so 
deep  a  gulf  as  did  tbe  otber,  nor  did 
be  return  from  so  remote  a  point  Tol* 
stoi's  conception  of  self-annibilation  is 
but  one  wborl  in  tbe  infinite  spiral  de- 
scribed by  Pascal,  and  is  far  from  at- 
taining tbe  same  cUmax.  Tbe  God  of 
Tolstoi  is  after  all  only  a  rational  be- 
ing, wbose  reasoning  is  prompted  by 
tbe  beart 

''Tbe  reason  may  be  forced;  may  be 
bent  to  tbe  service  of  tbe  beart;  wbile 
tbe  beart  goes  into  servitude  of  its  own 
accord,  and  often  does  more  tban  Its 
part  At  a  given  point,  Pascal  would 
still  bave  bis  doubts,  as  tbe  weak  ones 
say.  One  step  furtber,  and  Pascal 
doubts  no  longer.    He  denies. 

**To  a  powerful  will,  doubt  is  impos- 
sible. Doubt  is  a  proof  of  strengtb  in 
tbe  intellect  only;  it  implies  consum- 
mate weakness  in  tbe  cbaracter.  Tbe 
truly  strong  man  would  ratber  err 
tbrougb  defying  doubt  tban  do  rigbt 
doubtingly.  He  never  toys  witb  bis 
reason.  He  eitber  obeys  it  implicitly 
or  crusbes  it  completely.  He  plays  tbe 
brute  purposely,  because  be  is  too  sick 
of  playing  tbe  man,  and  be  puts  into 
tbe  performance  very  likely  all  bis 
pride,  all  bis  power.  He  takes  ven- 
geance on  bis  intellect  for  tbe  wrong 
done  to  bis  will." 

Tbus  M.  de  S6ipse. 

By  tbis  time,  tbe  day  was  de- 
clining, it  was  growing  dark  in- 
side tbe  cbapel,  and  I  bad  a  strong 
desire  to  see  once  more  tbat  mysterious 
face,  bearing  so  deep  an  impress  of  sa- 
tiety, tranquillity  and  disdain.  The  pal- 
lor of  tbe  plaster  gives  Hi  a  certain  look 
of  eternity.  Bvery  feature  is  fraugbt 
witb  weariness  of  tbe  life  tbat  is  done, 
blent  witb  an  entrancing  actual  repose: 
—a  repose  tbat  can  be  disturbed  no 
more  forever,— because  notblng  witbin 
tbe  man  bimself  Invites  disquietude. 
Tbere  is  a  languid  light  upon   it,  like 


that  which  plays  over  the  surface  of 
the  deep,  when  tbe  last  wave-circle 
closes  above  tbe  ship  tbat  has  gone 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  else 
has  ever  seen  this  mask  as  I  see  it 
Its  expression  is  no  more  to  be  de- 
scribed than  the  most  evanescent  and 
visionary  aspect  of  sea  or  sky.  Here, 
fixed  to  all  eternity,  is  tbe  last  sigh  of 
a  lofty  soul;  tbe  ennui  of  life  arrested 
in  death;  unspeakable  sadness,  trans- 
figured by  death,  into  a  passion. 

Tbe  features  of  tbe  living  Pascal 
must  bave  been  excessively  mobile;  but 
the  intellectual  force,  and  the  disdain- 
ful energy,  ever  active  and  uneasy 
while  be  drew  the  breath  of  life,  are 
now  still,  and  into  tbe  surging  sea  of 
that  impassioned  heart  death  has  cast 
a  sure  anchor.  Tbere  is  something  very 
peculiar  about  tbe  lowered  eyelids 
which  look  as  though  they  were  about 
to  lift  while  their  thickness  appears 
extraordinary;  the  fact  being  tbat  tbe 
wax  which  Is  always  used  to  protect 
the  eye-lashes  from  tbe  plaster,  seems 
In  this  case  to  form  part  of  tbe  lid 
Itself,  giving  a  very  strange  look  to  tbe 
mask.  Over  infinite  weariness  and 
calm  disenchantment  a  smile  seems 
dawning,  and  the  complete  serenity  of 
Pascal  In  death  is  unspeakably  affect- 
ing to  the  spectator  lulled  in  tbe 
arms  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  satisfied 
witb  tbe  sweetness  of  salvation,  it  iS' 
as  though  be  were  ready  to  laugh  now 
at  bis  very  scorn  of  life,  and  all  tbe 
miseries  which  once  tormented  his  in- 
valid soul. 

"What  otber  Frenchman,"  resumed 
M.  4e  S^ipse,  **was  ever  quite  equal  to 
tbis  one?  He  was  greatest  because  he 
summed  up  In  himself  the  greatness  of 
all  the  rest.  He  was  at  once  poet  sa- 
vant and  saint:— man  of  vision,  man 
of  experience,  man  of  thought  He  has 
all  sorts  of  capacities  and  he  disdains 
them,  because  he  feels  that  witbin  him 
which  lifts  him  above  them  all.  In 
mental  power  he  yields  to  none,  but 
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he  glories  in  humiliating  that  power. 
He  is  less  conscious  of  what  It  can 
than  of  what  it  cannot  do.    He  springs 
at  once  to  its  limits.     He  habitually 
begins  where  others  end,  simply  be- 
cause they  pause  prematurely.    He  has 
a  greater  contempt  than  he  cares  to 
confess  for  narrow  and  petty  souls, 
but  he  does  not  stop  there;  he  goes  on 
to  revel  in  disdain  of  the  greatest    He 
despises  the  irrational  no  doubt,  but 
merely  by  way  of  displaying  a  still 
deeper  scorn  of  those  who  plume  them- 
selves on  the  exercise  of  their  reason. 
He  tests  his  powers  by  science,  but  he 
will   have  no  adventitious    aid    even 
there,  not  even  that  of  a  method,  and 
he  spurns  all  spiritual   mechanics  as 
unworthy  of  himself.    This  is  the  se- 
cret of   his  resentment   against   Des- 
cartes.   Over  and  above  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  place  for  a  revealed  God 
in  his  system  of  things,  Descartes  re- 
lies too  much  on  the  mere  mechanism 
of  thought     He  does  not  even  incite 
the  geometer  to  prodigious  feats  of  re- 
search as  did  the  ancients.    He  leaves 
too  little  to  the  imagination.     Pascal 
is    \\}s.e    Archimedes— his    own    great 
geometrical  hero;  he  would    owe  his 
discoveries     to     himself    alone.       He 
would  brood  over  forms,  and  evolve, 
by  his  own  unassisted  logic,  the  law  of 
their  numerical  relations.    It  was  Pas- 
cal who  first  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  infinite  calculus,  pursuing  his  own 
paths  as  a  man  of  the  ancient  world 
might  have  done;  spuming  those  plain 
and  easy  ways,  where  a  Leibnitz  may 
be  met  or  a  Newton.     And  precisely 
what  he  did  in  geometry,  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  aspired  to  do  in  morals 
and  all  other  things. 

"No  man  was  ever  so  enamored  of 
difiScuIt  tasks.  He  will  be  a  saint  be- 
cause he  does  not  believe  himself  ca- 
pable of  sanctity,  using  all  his  powers, 
both  fit  and  unfit  for  that  end.  He 
measures  his  heart  against  the  hardest 
undertakings;    they    allure    his    great 


soul,  it  may  be,  precisely  by  reason  of 
theh:  difllculty. 

"Short-cuts  and  formulas  for  the 
mind  he  despises  no  less  than  artificial 
aids  to  rectitude.  Nothing  seems  to 
him  worthy  of  a  strong  spirit  which 
offers  no  test  of  its  power.  Nothing 
save  the  very  costly  is  worth  while  to 
his  fastidious  taste.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
mind  can  ever  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  won.  He  who  has  once  become 
enamored  of  perfection,  has  henceforth 
one  sole  desire,  and  one  perpetually 
thwarted— that  of  attaining  perfectl<HL 
For  that  he  pledges  life,  and  nothing 
less.  He  cannot  rest  in  what  he  has, 
but  fiings  himself  wholly  into  what  he 
seeks.  To  the  passionate  heart  faith 
disenchants  with  life  far  more  than 
doubt;  and  this  is  why  the  impassioned 
entertain  so  few  doubts.  They  natu- 
rally prefer  their  own  sorrowful  ardor 
to  any  tempered  Joy.  A  too  facile 
morality  is  the  death  of  morality— and 
therefore  they  hate  it  There  is  no 
duty  so  easy  but  that  its  negation 
would  almost  always  be  easier  yet 
What  is  easy  is  natural;  and  nature  is 
steeped  in  crime.  What  crime?  yes, 
and  more.    In  easy  crime. 

"So  then,  there  was  nothing  too  hard 
for  Pascal,  because  he  aimed  at  no  less 
than  absolute  truth— absolute  perfec- 
tion:—the  one  supreme  Good;— that  is 
to  say,  God.  He  loves,  he  desires  God 
only;  but  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
all  nature  in  revolt  against  Him.  And 
as  for  man,— man  is  the  rebellious 
prince  who  has  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  repent  of  his  rebellion.  Howbeit 
the  idea  of  rebellion  is,  in  man,  the  be- 
ginning of  conscience,  if  not  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,  for  thereby  he  be- 
gins to  loosen  the  knot  of  the  Ego. 

"If  he  had  not  had  so  many  secret 
passions  Pascal  would  never  have 
subdued  them  all.  But  he  had  dis- 
covered them,  and  he  gave  them  no 
rest    Himself  alone  knew  how  terrible 
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9L  rebel  was  the  one  he  had  to  vanqnish. 
He  never  thought  the  victory  complete. 
He  revelled  in  subjugating  his  nature, 
as  Alexander  the  Great  revelled  in 
world-conquest  We  all,  according  to 
our  strength,  find  an  increasing  joy  in 
the  victories  we  win,  however  bitter 
and  grievous  they  may  be  and  though 
it  is  ourselves  whom  we  defeat  For 
the  sense  of  power  is  so  dear  to  us  that 
we  would  sooner  exercise  it  against 
ourselves  than  not  exercise  it  at  all.  It 
is  a  joy  to  fling  our  own  strength  into 
Irons,  and  keep  it  bound.  We  are  al- 
ways conscious  of  it  then;  we  feel  the 
cruel  fetters;  we  hear  the  sighs  of  pain. 

"Nature  in  bonds  is  very  often  pleas- 
ing to  him  who  detests  free  nature.  It 
becomes  beautiful  in  slavery,  as  man 
sometimes  becomes  beautiful  in  death. 
In  all  death  there  is  the  beauty  of  that 
which  is  finished.  The  lifeless  visage 
even  of  a  prostrate  foe  moves  us  to 
pity  in  the  midst  of  our  repulsion. 

''Pascal  regarded  the  passions  as 
enemies  who  are  never  effectually 
beaten  until  they  are  actually  slain. 
But  they  seem  to  have  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  him,  when  he  touched 
them  with  the  scourge  or  the  pincers, 
or  turned  them  upon  the  hurdle  where 
they  lay  bound. 

"And  so  with  his  charity  for  men. 
He  knew  them  too  well  to  believe  in 
their  inborn  goodness.  Such  faith  is 
but  a  bait  offered  by  the  perversity  of 
some  to  the  perversity  of  others.  He 
sees  the  twist  in  their  nature  which  in- 
clines them  to  evil,  he  sees  their  weak- 
ness and  recoils.  He  pursues  all  men 
in  his  own  person  and  shuts  them  up 
in  the  very  lair  of  their  sins. 

"It  will  no  more  be  the  first  impulse 
of  a  full  and  free  spirit  to  succumb 
to  the  humiliation  of  its  own  sins  than 
to  admire  them.  It  will  be  to  htww  and 
recognize  them  for  facts;  without  par- 
tiality if  not  without  aversion.  The 
moment  they  are  assigned  their  true 
rank  they  are  degraded.    Evil  is  usual- 


ly an  effect  of  weakness;  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  worse  over  the  better  part 
of  us;  which  may  be  feeble,  but  which 
nevertheless  exists.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  all  things  are  seen  in  their 
relative  rank  and  true  proportions  is 
a  divine  point  of  view.  In  God's  eyes, 
baseness  itself  has  its  place,  at  the  feet 
of  excellence,  and  a  sort  of  right  to 
be  there.  The  reason  why  human  judg- 
.  ments  are  so  inadequate  and  even  un- 
just is  that  men  cannot  see  the  good 
in  evil,  and  the  evil  in  good.  There  is 
more  of  wilful  blindness  in  our  con- 
ventional hypocrisies  than  we  common- 
ly suppose.  Our  view  is  limited,  but 
we  do  not  desire  to  extend  its  limits, 
and  so  our  Judgments  are  wrong." 

The  custodian  closed  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  behind  us  and  we  found  the 
lilacs  nodding  with  undiminished  grace 
along  the  outer  wall.  The  low  light  of 
dying  day  lent  a  new  soul  to  the  land- 
scape. That  pathetic  voice,  beloved  of 
those  who  have  been  saddened  by  life, 
because  by  the  very  fact  of  Imparting 
a  touch  of  bitterness  to  every  joy,  it 
renders  the  soul  itself  less  bitter,  spoke 
louder  than  ever  in  the  silence.*  We 
pursued  our  way  among  the  ruins, 
which  no  longer  produce  even  aA,  effect 
of  disorder. 

"I  lose  heart"  went  on  M.  de  S6ipse, 
"when  I  see  death  putting  on  a  gar- 
ment of  freshness,  and  destruction 
aping  life.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
better  to  dig  a  pit  and  bury  therein  all 
the  debris  of  Port-Boyal— including 
the  portraits  and  manuscripts  of  the 
recluses— than  to  erect  a  commemora- 
tive church.  The  very  paths  of  death 
are  carefully  raked  over  in  these  days, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaders, 
and  gardeners  will  have  the  rubbish 
taken  away.  Think  of  the  hideous  lux- 
ury of  our  cemeteries!  I  love  ruins 
abandoned  to  the  insolence  of  nature. 
They  neutralize  one  another.  Pascal 
would  have  hated  this  posthumous 
pomp.     Port-Royal  should  have  been 
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allowed  to  return  to  dust  in  nature's 
way.  For  what  are  the  remains  of  a 
great  mind?  It  is  ultimated  in  itself 
and  in  us.  Bxtravagant  monuments 
are  all  very  well  for  kings,  court-poets 
and  pensioned  philosophers;  for  horses 
appointed  consuls  by  Caligula,— not  to 
mention  men  of  letters.  But  there  are 
men  to  whom  this  kind  of  display  is 
repugnant— for  whom   all   graves   are 

BeTue  det  Deox  Hondei. 


too  small.  The  grave  is  a  disgrace  to 
what  it  pretends  to  hold.  It  glorifies 
only  what  it  actually  holds,  and  that 
is  nothing. 

"The  mould  and  the  worm,  say  I! 
And  not  even  these,  after  a  brief  period 
—when  the  glass-blade  has  withered 
upon  the  barrow  for  the  hundredth 
time!" 

J..  BwirH* 


{To  ht  excluded,) 


THE  PASSING  OF  SUMMER. 


Woods  russet  red- 
Full  fruited  orchards  and  the  golden  haze, 
That  round  the  edges  of  the  shortening  days; 
And  fresher  grows  the  sultry  air  at  night. 
And  sharper  gleam  the  starry  spears  of  light 

In  the  blue  vault  o'erhead- 
The  year  has  pass'd  its  noon,  and  Summer's  sped. 

Green  glades  are  crossed 
With  fairy  gossamers,  dew-drenCh'd  and  fine. 
And  in  the  hedgerows  berried  Jewels  shine- 
Deep  purpling  sloes,  and  scarlet  of  the  brier. 
While  the  great  beeches  flame  to  sudden  fire 

At  the  flrst  touch  of  frost— 
An  added  glow  for  every  glory  lost 

No  songsters  fill 
The  air  with  music;  in  gay  companies 
Feather'd  explorers  hurry  towards  the  seas: 
The  falling  leaves  in  elfln  dances  fly, 
And  fragrant  pine-cones  drop  in  hollows  dry; 

But  yet  on  moor  and  hill 
The  heather  wears  its  royal  vesture  still. 

Autumn  is  here— 
A  sun-brown'd  reaper— strong  of  arm  and  fleet. 
The  ripen'd  com  in  sheaves  about  his  feet; 
The  last  flower  Summer  left  is  on  his  breast: 
"Be  still,  O  patient  Earth,"  he  cries,  "and  rest- 
Sleep  thrbugh  dark  days  and  drear 
Till  Spring  shall  whisper  in  thy  dreaming  ear!^ 
Blackwood*!  Maguioe.  Christian  BurJbe, 
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We  haye  lately  heard  from  a  self- 
satisfied  critic  that  Thackeray  is  not 
readable,  in  spite  of  which  there  are  a 
good    many    people  who  continue  to 
read  him.    No  donbt  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  not  infrequent  signs  of  the 
diangeable  breezes  which  are  always 
milting   the   surface    of    the    literary 
pond.    Our  grandfathers  laughed  over 
that  inexpressibly  dreary  "Life  in  Lon- 
don," which  now  is  bought  solely,  one 
ima^rines,  for  the  sake  of  Gruikshank's 
lllnstrations  to   the  once   popular  ad- 
▼entures  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Ck>- 
rinthian  Tom.  Miss  Catherine  Morland 
was   enraptured  by  the  romances  of 
Mrs.  BaddUfe,  which  it  is  highly  prob- 
aUe  that  her  granddaughter— if  the  TU- 
ney  family  be  not  yet  extinct— has  nev- 
er opened.     Times  change,  and  man- 
ners with  them;  but  even  in  literature 
there  are  some  fields  which,  one  would 
Imagine,  can  never  be  empty  of  wan- 
derers.   One  of  these  I  propose  to  ex- 
plore, though  quite  without  the  inten- 
tion of  posing  as  a  discoverer.      The 
field  has  long  been  haunted  by  imagi- 
native writers  in  prose  and  verse,  al- 
though it  seems  to  have  been  unduly 
neglected  by  the  critics.     This  is  an 
age  of  anthologists,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  have  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  collecting 
the  repasts  given  by  our  poets  and  nov- 
eUstB    into    a    new    "Almanach    des 
Oourmands."    Thackeray  indicates  the 
attractiveness  of   such  an   anthology 
when  he  says:  "Next  to  eating  good 
dinners,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevo- 
lent torn  of  mind  must  like,  I  think, 
to  read  about  them."    There  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  this  amusement    As  Miss 
Nk^y  observed  that  "there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  eating  and  drinking  in 
seven  hundred  a  year,"  so  we  may  re- 
mind ourselves  that  there  are  many  de- 


lightful feasts  in  fiction.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  anthologist  has  not 
been  over  the  ground  already.  One  or 
two  hints  may  be  given  for  repairing 
his  omission. 

Among  modem  authors,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  pre-eminence  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  fic- 
tion, must  be  assigned  to  Thackeray. 
The  author  of  "The  Fitz-Boodle  Pa- 
pers" is  easily  first  when  we  take  a 
poll  of  readers  for  the  office  of  the 
high  priest  of  literary  gastronomy.  No 
feast  in  fiction  clings  to  the  memory  so 
closely  9A  that  lightly  sketched  occa- 
sion when  Lord  Steyne  dined  with  the 
King,  and  they  had  neck  of  mutton 
and  turnips.    In  spite  of  the  critic  who 
was  mentioned  at  the  outset,  it  is  safe 
to   assume   that   the    average   reader 
would  not  be  grateful  for  too  many 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Thack- 
eray, who  is  not  as  yet  a  recondite 
author.  His  "Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
hig,"  his  "Dinner  in  the  aty,"  and  his 
various  other  papers  on  the  Joys  of 
good   eating   and   drinking,    are    still, 
thank     Heaven!     familiar     to     every 
schoolboy.  Two  feasts  of  his,  however, 
are   perhaps    sufficiently    fresh    to  be 
here    quoted.      One   of   these   is   the 
spunging-house  dinner  in  **The  Great 
Hoggarty     Diamond."      The    present 
generation  has  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tions as  to  what  a  spunging-house  is, 
based    mainly    upon    recollections    of 
Aminadab's  and  Ooavins's.    But  it  was 
an    institution   of   considerable  impor- 
tance  in   its  day,  and    Sam  Titmarsh 
found    that   a   gentleman    could   live 
there  well,  as  (according  to  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius)  he  could  in  a 
palace.    "There  were  five  guests,  and 
three  silver  tureens  of  soup:  viz.,  mock- 
turtle   soup,   ox-tall   soup,   and  glblet 
soup.    Next  came  a  great  piece  of  sal- 
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mon,  also  on   a    silver    dish,    a  roast 
goose,  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  roast 
game,  and  all  sorts  of  adjuncts."  This 
was  a  rather  lugubrious  meal,   how- 
ever, and  one  readily  turns  from  its 
splendor  to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
rn^nu    which    Major  Gahagan  offered 
to  his  besieged  friends  in  Futtyghur. 
"Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that 
you'd  like,  ladles?'  a«ked  the  gallant 
Irishman.    "And  do  you  like  hot  rowls 
or  cowld—mufllns   or   crumpets— fresh 
butter  or  salt?    And  you,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  to  some  ilegant  div- 
Yled-kidneys  for  yourselves,  and  Just  a 
trifle  of  grilled  turkeys,  and  a  couple 
of   hundthred   new-laid   eggs   for   the 
ladies?'  It  was  a  sad  comedown  for 
the   beleaguered   garrison    when   they 
had  to  recognize  that  this  attractive 
bill  of  fare  only  existed  in  their  com- 
mander's brain,  more  fertile  than  the 
hens  which  he  did  not  possess,  for  the 
wily  foe  had  commandeered  them  all. 
As  a  rule  Irishmen  are  not  such  good 
men  of  their  hands  at  breakfast  time 
as      Major     Gahagan's      imagination 
proves  him  to  have  been;  their  ten- 
dencies are  rather  to  something  to  the 
nature  of  what  Vivian  Grey  called  a 
"shoeing-hom."     Charles     Lever     as- 
sures us  that  the  morning  meal  dear- 
est of  all  to  the  Irish  heart  consisted 
In  his  day  of  pistols  for  two  and  coffee 
for  one.    Nowadays  a  wit  has  said  that 
the  Irishman  prefers  to  begin  his  day, 
when   it   is   possible,    with    "devilled 
landlord  on  toast" 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  land  of  breakfast  in  esceUis  is 
"puir  auld  Scotland."  A  flne  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  neglected 
pages  of  Miss  Ferrier.  One  does  not, 
of  course,  refer  to  the  old  cheese  and 
herrings  which  nearly  made  Lady 
Juliana  faint  when  she  first  encoun- 
tered their  gales  at  the  simple  board 
of  Glenfem  Castle,  but  to  the  amorous 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Redgill.  That  worthy 
physician   admitted   that    Scotland    in 


general  was  but  "a  perfect  mass  of 
rubbish,"  and  the  cookery  not  fit  for 
dogs:— 

"But  the  breakfasts!  That's  what 
redeems  the  land— and  every  countiy 
has  its  own  peculiar  excellence.  In 
Argyleshire  you  have  the  Lochflne  he^ 
ring— fat,  luscious  and  delicious.  Just 
out  of  the  water,  falling  to  pieces  with 
its  own  richness— melting  away  like 
butter  in  your  mouth.  In  Aberdeen- 
shh*e  you  have  the  Finnan  haddo', 
with  a  flavor  all  its  own,  vastly  relish- 
ing—Just salt  enough  to  be  piquamt, 
without  parching  you  up  with  thirst 
In  Perthshire  there  is  the  Tay  salmon, 
kippered,  crisp  and  Juicy— a  very  mag- 
niflcent  morsel— a  leetle  heavy,  but 
that's  easily  counteracted  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Athole  whiskey.  In  other 
places  you  have  the  exquisite  mutton 
of  the  country,  made  into  hams  of  a 
most  delicious  flavor;  flour  sccmes,  soft 
and  white;  oat-cake,  thin  and  crisp; 
marmalade  and  Jams  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and—" 

Here  the  learned  disquisition  was  un- 
fortunately interrupted.      But  enough 
has  been  said  to  convince  the  ontrav- 
elled  of  the  truth  of  Henry  Kingsley's 
proposition,  "My  brother,  let  us  break- 
fast in   Scotland,  lunch  in   Australia, 
and  dine  in  France,  till  our  lives  end." 
That  alas!  is  at  present  an  achieve- 
ment somewhat  diflicult  of  accomplish- 
ment; we  were  taught  in  our  youth 
that  the  frigate  bird  had   the  speed 
to  do  it  but  it  lacks  the  palate,  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  purse.    If  we  an 
to  believe    Mr.    Wells,    the    time   wUl 
come  when  man  can  do  it  if  he  still 
cares  to.    When  the  Sleeper  wakes,  It 
will  be  possible  to  send  for  cigars  from 
Tasmania  during  dinner  in  order  to 
smoke    them    after   dessert;    and    if 
cigars,  why  cannot  lunch,  or  the  loneli- 
er himself,  travel  by  the  same  road? 
The  only  drawback  to  the  coming  of 
that  glorious  time  is  that  Mr.  WeUn 
like   so   many   prpphets,    takes  awiy 
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with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the 
other;  he  assures  ns  that  in  the 
twenty-llrst  century  man  will  subsist 
entirely  upon  Jellies,  of  beantifol  hues 
and  meaty  flavors.  Possibly  this  maga- 
zine will  sarviye  to  show  the  praiser 
of  the  past  what  his  palate  has  lost 
To  that  end,  one  may  here  add 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn's  account  of  the 
ideal  Australian  lunch:— 

"Here,  in  the  dark  cool  parlor,  stands 
a  banquet  for  the  gods,  white  damask, 
pretty  bright  china,  and  clean  silyer. 
In  the  comer  of  the  table  is  a  frosted 
claret-Jug,  standing,  with  freezing 
politeness,  upright,  his  hand  on  his  hip, 
waiting  to  be  poured  out  In  the 
centre,  the  grandfather  of  water- 
melons, half  hidden  by  peaches  an(t 
pomegranates,  the  whole  heaped  over 
by  a  confusion  of  ruby  cherries.  .  .  . 
Are  you  hungry,  though?  If  so,  here 
is  a  mould  of  potted  head  and  a  cold 
wild  duck,  while  on  the  sideboard  I  see 
a  bottle  of  pale  ale." 

One  may  as  well  make  out  the  day, 
as  suggested  by  Kingsley,  with  a 
French  dinner.  Here  there  is  an  em- 
barrassment of  choice.  Perhaps  the 
one  which  clings  most  closely  to  the 
reader's  memory  is  that  described  by 
Thackeray  in  one  of  his  charming  es- 
says: though  how  far  this  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  "feast  in  fiction"  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  casuist  The  piece  is,  one 
fears,  less  known  In  these  degenerate 
days  than  it  deserves,  and  a  quotation 
may  be  pardoned  even  by  those  per- 
sons of  a  right  turn  of  mind  who  know 
their  Thackeray.  The  dinner  in  ques- 
tion was  eaten  at  the  Caf6  Foy— for 
whose  locality  the  modem  tourist  will 
consult  his  Baedeker  in  vain.  The  ac- 
count of  this  dinner  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  but  one  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
description  of  the  beefsteak:  "We  had 

Potage  fuUenne,  with  a  little  pur^  in  It 
Two  etUree6t€$  am»  ipinardi. 


One  perdreau  truffL 

One  fromage  roquefort. 

A  bottle  of  Nuits  with  the  beef. 

A  bottle  of  Sauteme  with  the  partridge. 

And  perhaps  a  glass  of  punch,  with  a 
cigar,  afterwards;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  .  .  .  After  the  soup, 
we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  very  best  beefsteak  I  ever  eat  in 
my  life.  By  the  shade  of  Heliogabalus! 
as  I  write  about  it  now,  a  week  after 
I  have  eaten  it  the  old,  rich,  sweet 
piquant  Juicy  taste  comes  smacking  <m 
my  lips  again;  and  I  feel  something  of 
that  exquisite  sensation  I  then  had.  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  delight  which  the 
eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  caused  me. 

G and  I  had  quarelled  about  the 

soup  .  .  .  ;  but  when  we  began  on 
the  steak,  we  looked  at  each  other, 
and  k>yed  each  other.  We  did  not 
speak,  our  hearts  were  too  full  for 
that;  but  we  took  a  bit  and  laid  down 
our  forks,  and  looked  at  one  another, 
and  understood  each  other.  There 
were  no  two  Indiyiduals  on  this  wide 
earth— no  two  loyers  billing  ki  the 
shade— no  mother  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  heart  more  supremely  happy  than 
we.  Eyery  now  and  then  we  had  a 
glass  of  honest  firm,  generous  Bur- 
gundy, that  nobly  supported  the  meat 
As  you  may  fancy,  we  did  not  leave 
a  single  morsel  of  the  steak;  but  when 
it  was  done,  we  put  bits  of  bread  into 
the  silver  dish,  and  wistfully  sopped 
up  the  gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
in  this  world  taste  anything  so  good 
again." 

One  can  quite  imagine  that  a  couple 
of  centuries  hence,  painful  students— 
German  for  choice— will  be  writing 
learned  articles  to  prove  that  Thaqk- 
eray  was  a  confirmed  dyspeptic  who 
never  tasted  meat  in  his  life.  Just  as 
they  already  put  down  Carlyle  as  a 
beef-fed  islander.  But  at  present  we 
are  inclined  to  add  to  his  better-known 
titles  to  fame  that  of  the  Laureate  of 
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the  Palate.  It  is  curioos  to  turn  from 
Thackeray  to  his  ferrent  admirer, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  to  see  what  she 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  We  know 
that  the  fiery  little  novelist  was  a  good 
-deal  scandalized  by  her  hero's  devo- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
•though  the  "Oh!  Mr.  Thackeray! 
don't!"  with  which  she  greeted  his  re- 
quest for  yet  another  help  of  some  par- 
ticularly attractive  dish,  is  perhaps 
apocryphal.  Tet  her  own  characters 
made  no  bones  of  a  good  meal  upon 
occasion.  There  is  a  very  appetizing 
school-girlish  picnic  hi  '*Villette,"  in- 
cluding such  vanities  as  "a  huge  bas- 
ket of  rolls"  and  fresh  butter,  coffee 
and  chocolate,  cream  and  new-laid 
eggs,  though  the  thrifty  soul  of  the 
governess  refused  to  allow  the  melodi- 
ous addition  of  ham  and  Jam.  In  **The 
Professor"  we  are  asked  to  prefer  the 
rather  spoony  hero's  tea  and  cold  beef 
to  Mr.  Hunsden's  "bunch  of  grapes 
and  half  a  pint  of  something  sour,"  as 
Rheinwein  is  disrespectfully  called. 
But  it  is  in  "Shirley"  that  the  little 
Yorkshire-woman  gives  us  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  whether  the  hospitable 
traditions  of  her  native  county  had  left 
any  trace  on  her  mind.  Truth  to  tell, 
her  meals  are  far  from  magnificent  As 
good  as  any  is  the  curate's  dinner:— 

"The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and 
though  the  beef  was  'tough,'  they  ate 
a  great  deal  of  it  They  swallowed, 
too,  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the  'fiat 
beer,'  while  a  dish  of  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding, and  two  tureens  of  vegetables, 
disappeared  like  leaves  before  locusts. 
The  cheese,  too,  received  distinguished 
marks  of  their  attention;  and  a  'spice 
cake,'  which  followed  by  way  of  des- 
sert vanished  like  a  vision,  and  was 
no  more  found." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  plain  living,  we 
recall  the  same  writer's  description  of 
a  dinner  In  the  Belgian  fashion,  such 
as  the  traveller  who  is  inclined  for  ex- 
periment or  whose  lean  purse  forces 


him  to  adhere  to  the  culinary  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, may  eat  to-day  in  the  by-streets 
of  Ghent  or  Bruges:— 

"The  soup  was  a  sort  of  i^r^  of 
dried  peas,  which  Mademoiselle  had 
prepared  amidst  bitter  lamentations 
that  in  this  desolate  country  of  Eng- 
land no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had. 
Then  came  a  dish  of  meat— nature  un* 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  miscellane- 
ous—singularly chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  seasoned  uniquely 
though  not  unpleasantly,  and  baked  in 
a  mould,  a  queer  but  by  no  means  un- 
palatable dish.  Greens,  oddly  bruised, 
formed  the  accompanying  vegetable; 
and  a  ptU  of  fruit  conserved  after  a 
receipt  devised  by  Madame  Gerard 
Moore's  ^an^fnhre,  and  from  the 
taste  of  which  it  appeared  probable 
that  miloMt  had  been  substituted  for 
sugar,  completed  the  dinner." 

The  meal  which  is  most  characteris- 
tic of  Yorkshk^,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  is  the  high  tea.  Even  this  is 
considerably  shorn  of  its  glories  In  the 
ascetic  pages  of  Miss  BrontS.  The  ex- 
ample that  one  remembers  best  is  also 
to  be  found  in  "Shirley":— 

"Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days, 
took  their  tea  round  the  table;  sitting 
well  into  it  with  their  knees  duly  hi- 
troduced  under  the  mahogany.  It  was 
essential  to  have  a  multitude  of  platei 
of  bread  and  butter,  varied  In  sorts  and 
plentiful  in  quantity;  it  waa  thought 
proper,  too,  that  on  the  centre  plate 
should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marma- 
lade; among  the  viands  was  expected 
to  be  found  a  small  assortment  of 
cheesecakes  and  tarts:  if  there  vras  also 
a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham  gar- 
nished with  green  parsley,  so  much  the 
better." 

For  a  really  adequate  description  of 
the  kind  of  tea  known  to  the  York- 
shireman  as  satisfactory,  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  good  eating,  as  should 
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be  expected,  in  title  works  of  the  " Aato> 
crat  of  the  Breakfagt  Table,"  and  the 
tea  which  the  plump  widow  gave  in 
Tain  to  the  wealthj  widower  Dudley 
Venner  at  once  thrusts  itself  on  the 
anxious  mind.  She  it  was  who  pro- 
vided occasion  for  title  framing  of  the 
well-known  aphorisms,  "Cream  Is 
thicker  than  water,"  and  "^Large  heart 
never  loved  little  cream-pot"  Still 
more  sumptuous  was  the  feast  at  Col- 
onel Sprowle's,  with  those  rare  lux- 
uries, shell-oysters,  and  its  magnificent 
assortmoit  of  cakes:— 

"There  were  great  cakes  and  little 
cakes,  cakes  with  raisins  in  them, 
cakes  with  currants,  and  cakes  without 
either;  there  were  brown  cakes  and 
yellow  cakes,  frosted  cakes,  glased 
'cakes,  hearts  and  rounds  and  iwfM/t»^ 
which  playful  youth  slip  ovw  the  fin- 
ger before  spoiling  their  annular  out- 
line. There  were  mounds  of  XiMmonit^ 
of  the  arrowroot  variety— that  being 
undlstinguishable  from  such  as  is  made 
with  Russia  isinglass.  There  were 
jellies,  which  had  been  shaking  all  the 
time  the  young  folks  were  dancing  In 
the  next  room  as  if  they  were  balan- 
cing to  partners.  There  were  built-up 
fabric,  called  Charlottes,  caky  exter- 
nally, pulpy  within;  there  were  also 
marang9,  and  likewise  custards— some 
of  the  indolent-fiuld  sort,  others  firm,  in 
which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon  left 
a  smooth  concholdal  surface  like  the 
fracture  of  chalcedony,  wltii  here  and 

• 

there  a  little  eye  like  what  <me  sees  in 
cheeses.  Nor  was  that  most  wonder- 
ful object  of  domestic  art  called  trifle 
wanting,  with  its  charming  confusion 
of  cream  and  cake,  and  almonds  and 
jam  and  jelly,  and  wine  and  cinnamon 
and  froth;  nor  yet  the  marvellous 
floating-isUmd,  name  suggestive  of  all 
that  is  romantic  in  the  imaginations  of 
youthful  palates." 

We  may  turn  for  the  further  prose- 
cutl<m  of  this  line  of  research  to  an 
author    of  a    very    different    stamp, 
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Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  has  twice 
been  reprinted  of  late  years,  but  is  stUI^ 
suspected  <^  being  caviare  to  the  goi* 
eraL  The  old-fashioned  Sngllsh  breakp 
fast  is  especially  well  represented  la 
Peacock's  pages,  which  are  thickly 
dotted  with  side-tables  served  by  silent 
butlers,  and  stocked  with  "all  the  ap* 
paratus  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk, 
cream,  eggs,  rolls,  toast,  muffins,  bread, 
*  butter,  potted  beef,  cold  fowl  and  par- 
tridge, ham,  tongue  and  aachovy."  In- 
deed, the  loouM  dUuHoua  upon  the  great 
Inreakfast  question  is  to  be  found,  one 
may  safely  say,  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  "Crotchet  Castle:"— 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  FoUiott:  Ton  are  a  man 
of  taste,  Mr.  Crotchet  A  man  of  taste 
is  seen  at  once  in  the  array  of  his 
breakfast-table.  It  is  the  foot  of  Her- 
cules, the  far-shining  face  of  the  great 
work,  according  to  Pindar's  doctrine: 
ApXO/Uvov  Ipyav  frpoawmv  yplti  $yi€w 
rrfXavy€9»  The  breakfast  is  the  irpoo-onroy 
of  the  great  work  of  the  day. 
Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs, 
ham,  tongue,  cold  fowl,  all  these  are 
good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge  in 
him  who  sets  them  forth;  but  the 
touchstone  is  fish;  anchovy  is  the  first 
step;  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second; 
and  I  laud  him  who  reaches  to  these; 
potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the  third, 
and  a  fine  stretch  of  progression;  but 
lobster  is,  indeed,  matter  for  a  May 
morning,  and  demands  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him 
who  sets  it  forth. 

**Mr.  MacQuedy:  Well,  sir,  and  what 
say  you  to  a  fine  fresh  trout  hot  and 
dry,  In  a  napkin?  or  a  herring  out  of 
the  water  Into  the  fnrlng-pan,  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne? 

''The  Rev.  Dr.  FcUiott:  Sir,  I  say 
every  nation  has  some  eximious  vir- 
tue;  and  your  country  is  pre-eminent 
in  the  glory  ot  fish  for  breakfast" 

It  is  well  known  that  Peacock  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  b» 
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dotoe  k  coniiection  between  Dr.  Folliott 
atd   Dr.   MWdleton  in   "The   Egoist," 
"vrtth*  bis  fayorite  subject  of  "an  aged 
flVd'  a  great  wine."    The  account  of  the 
dhiner  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  "Grotch- 
ei  'Castle"  is    too   long  tto   quote   In 
pt^f  of  this  statement;  it  shonld  be 
stifflclent  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  (Mier  dicta  in  the 
course  of  that  pleasant  meal.    He  tells 
us  that  "a  glass  of  wine  after  soup  is, 
SB  the  French  say,  the  verre  de  sanU. 
'ihe  current  of  opinion  sets,"  he  adds, 
*Tn    favor    of    Hock;   but  I   am   for 
(Madeira;     I     do     not     fancy    Hock 
until    I    have  laid   a   substratum   of 
Madeira."    Champagne,  he  assures  us, 
nftust  be  drunk  while  it  sparkles:  "I 
hold  it  a  heresy  to  let  it  deaden  in  my 
hund  while  the  glass  of  my  compotator 
is  being  filled  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table."    He  quotes  Athenseus  citing 
Menander  on  the  subject  of  fish  sauce, 
aind  puts  down  the  Scotch  gentleman 
who  thinks  it  impossible  to  go  beyond 
lobster  sauce:  "In  their  line,  I  grant 
you,  oyster  and  lobster  sauce  are  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.     But  I  speak  of 
the  cruet  sauces,   where  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  sapid  is  condensed  in  a 
phial."     It  is  really  amazing  that  no 
enterprising   manufacturer   of   sauces 
has  (so  far  as  one  knows)  yet  placarded 
London  with  this  entrancing  definition 
of  his    wares.     But   it    must   not  be 
thought  that  Peacock's  only  feasts  are 
those  at  which  Dr.  Folliott  was  pres- 
ent   There  is  a  fine  supper  in  "Head- 
long Hall,"  at  which  "the  centre  of  the 
largest  table   was   decorated   with   a 
model  of  Snowdon,   surmounted  with 
an  enormous  artificial  leek,  the  leaves 
of   angelica,   and  the  bulb  of   hlano- 
ntange.    A  little  way  ftom  the  summit 
was  a  tam,  or  mountain-pool,  supplied 
through  concealed  tubes  with  an  Inex- 
haustible fiow  of  milk-punch,  which, 
dashing  in  cascades  down  the  minia- 
ture rocks,  fell  into  the  more  capacious 
kflte  below,  washing  the  mimic  foun- 


dations of  Headlong  HaU."  And  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  lapse  of 
time  has  made  it  impossible  to  call 
upon  Reverend  Mr.  Portpipe,  and  be 
welcomed  with  "a  cold  turkey  and 
ham,  a  capacious  Jug  of  'incomparable 
ale,'  and  a  bottle  of  his  Dondon  Partic- 
ular." 

There  could,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  a 
£^eater  literary  contrast  to  Peacock 
than  A.  H.  Clougfa,  from  whom  one 
may  take  a  dinner  for  a  change.  The 
poet  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  feast  which  is  now  to  be  described 
did  not  "set  his  genius,"  in  the  meta- 
phor of  Alan  Breck  Stuart,  for  he 
omitted  it  from  the  later  editions  of 
"Dipsychus,"  and  it  may  in  conse- 
quence be  new  to  a  good  many  modem 
readers:— 

Come  along,  'tis  the  time,  ten  or  more 

minutes  past, 
And  he  who  came  first  had  to  wait  for 

the  last 
The  oysters  ere  this  had  been  In  and 

been  out; 
While  I  have  been  sitting  and  thinking 

about 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money, 

heigh-ho! 
How. pleasant  it  is  to  have  money! 

A  clear  soup  with  eggs;  voild  tout;  of 

the  fish 
The  /tiato  de  sole  are  a  moderate  dish 
A  la  Orly,  but  you're  for  red  mullet  you 

say 
By  the  gods  of  good  fare,  who  can 

question  to-day 
How  pleasant  It  is,  &c 

After  oysters,  Sauteme;  then  Sherry; 

Champagne; 
Bre  one  bottle  goes,   comes   another 

again; 
Fly  up,  thou  bold  cork,  to  the  ceiling 

above. 
And  tell  to  our  ears  in  the  sounds  that 

we  love 
How  pleasant  it  Is,  &c 

I've  the  simplest  of  tastes;  absurd  it 
may  be. 

But  I  almost  could  dine  on  a  ponlel  cm 
riz^ 
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Flidi  and'^flonp  and  omelette,  and  that— 

Irat  the  deuce- 
There  were  to  be  woodcocks,  and  not 

80.  pleasant  it  |8»  Ac 

Tour  Chablla  la  add,  away  with  the 

Hoc^ 
GiTe  me  the  pnre  Jnice  of  the  purple 

Mfidoc; 
St..  Peray    la   exquisite;  but,  M  you 

please. 
Borne  Burgfundy  first  before  tasting  the 

cheese. 
So  pleasant  it  is,  &c. 

As  for  that,  pass  the  bottle,  and  hang 

the  expense- 
rye  seen  it  observed  by  a  writer  of 

sense 
That  the  laboring  classes  could  scarce 

live  a  day 
If  people  like  us  didn't  eat,  drink,  and 

pay. 
So  useful  it  is,  &c 

One  ought  to  be  grateful,  I  quite  appre- 
hend. 

Haying  dinner  and  supper  and  plenty 
to  spend* 

And  so  suppose  now,  while  the  things 
go  away,   , 

By  way  of  a  grace  we  all  stand  up  and 


How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money, 

heigh-hol 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  haye  money! 

-  To  this  highly  clyillzed  and  Fr^ch- 
^  Ifled  repast  there  is  a  strong  contrast 
in  the  yery  Bnglish  feast  of  Dickens. 
In  "Pickwick"  and  its  followers,  in- 
deed, there  is  decidedly  less  eating  than 
drinking.  At  any  rate,  the  emphasis 
la  laid  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Weller  was 
good  enough,  f  ot  instance,  to  glye  us  a 
detailed  iiccount  of  the  lunch  which 
iir.  Wardle  proyictod  for  his  shooting 
^arty  of  the  First:  yeal  pie,  "wery  good 
tidng  .  •  •  when  you  know  the  lady 
9A  made  it,  and  Is  quite  sure  it  an't 
kittens;"  tongue,  bread,  '^knuckle  0^ 
ham,  regular  plcter-^ld  beef  iii  slices, 
wery  good.**  But  what  etery  <me  re- 
membenr  «f  thai  l^xicili  Is^e  cdld  punch 


Imd  the  predicament  into  which  it  led 
poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  Just  as  on  the  trip 
to  Birmint^am  it  is  Bob  Sawyer's 
milk-punch  and  not  his  sandwich 
which  clings  to  the  memory.  There 
is  a  rather  good  stew  in  ^'The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  though  some  of  its  in^ 
gredients  would  not  have  passed  mus« 
ter  with  Mr.  Lumpkin's  acquaintances 
at  the  'TThree  Pigeons."  But  Mr.  God- 
lin  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
whether  tripe  was  "low,"  when  the 
landlord  of  the  "Jolly  Sandboyd"  anr 
Bounced  his  bill  of  fare:— 
"  ••  'It's  a  stew  of  tripe,'  said  the  land- 
lord smacking  his  lips,  'and  cowhe^' 
smacking  them  again,  'and  bacon^' 
smacking  them  once  more,  'and  steak,' 
smacking  them  for  the  fourth  time, 
'and  peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes,' 
and  sparrow-grass,  all  working  up  to- 
Irether  in  one  delicious  grayy.'  Haying 
come  to  the  climax,  he  smadced  his 
Hps  a  great  many  times,  and,  taking  a 
long  hearty  sniff  of  the  fragrance  that 
was  hoyering  about,  put  on  the  coyer 
again  with  the  air  of  one  whose  tolls 
on  earth  were  oyer." 

In  "Dayid  Copperfleld"  there  are 
some  feasts  that  are  pleasant  to  re- 
call, though  they  were  certainly  not 
elaborate.  There  is  the  first  dinner 
which  that  amiable  youth  gaye  to  his 
friends,  including  the  slab  of  mock- 
turtle  which  should  haye  sufficed  for 
fifteen,  but  proyed  "rather  a  tight  fit 
for  four,"  under  Mrs.  Crupp's  infiu- 
ence.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  came 
ftom  that  pastrycook  who  (as  we  know 
from  Thackeray)  bulked  so  largely  in 
British  dlnner-glying  circles  of  the 
early  Victorian  period.  "A  pair  of  hot 
roast  fowls— from  the  pastrycook's;  a 
dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  yegetables— 
from  the  pastrycook's;  two  little  comer 
things,  as  a  ralsM  i>ie  and  a  dish'  of 
kidneys— from  the  pastrycook's;  a  tart; 
and  (if  I  liked)  a  shai>e  of  Jelly— from' 
tiie  pastrycook's."  There  were  also  to 
be  oysters;  and  Mrs.  Orupp  was  left 
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"to  conceirtrate  her  mind  on  the  pota- 
toes, and  to  serye  up  the  cheese  and 
celery  as  she  could  wish  to  see  it 
done."  One  of  the  most  appetising  of 
all  Dickens's  feasts  is  that  other  din* 
ner  which  young  Copperfield  gaye  to 
Traddles  and  the  Micawbers,  when  the 
leg  of  mutton  turned  out  raw  and  the 
guests  had  to  unite  their  forces  in  the 
production  of  a  deylL 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  turn 
from  Charles  Dickens's  innocent  de- 
light in  good  liying  to  the  scorn  which 
such  a  noyelist  as  Fanny  Bumey  had 
for  it  When  she  condescends  to  men- 
tion a  meal  at  all,  it  is  not  Ikx  any 
pleasure  that  she  allows  her  readers  to 
take  in  the  feast,  but  for  some  ironical 
purpose.  For  instance,  the  only  din- 
ner to  which  I  remember  going  in  the 
amiable  company  of  Miss  Byelina  An- 
yille  is  that  remarkable  one  at  the 
Bran^htons'—I  trust  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  modem 
reader  what  a  Branghton  is:— 

**The  dinner  was  ill  seryed,  ill 
cooked,  and  ill  managed.  The  maid 
who  waited  had  so  often  to  go  down- 
stairs for  something  that  was  forgot- 
ten, that  the  Branghtons  were  perpetu- 
ally obliged  to  rise  from  table  them* 
selyes  to  get  plates,  kniyes  and  forks, 
bread  or  beer.  Had  they  been  without 
pretenaiona,  all  tliis  would  haye  seemed 
of  no  consequence;  but  they  aimed  at 
appearing  to  advantage,  and  even  fan- 
cied they  succeeded.  Howeyer,  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  our  fare  was 
that  the  whole  family  continually  dis- 
puted whose  turn  it  was  to  rise,  and 
whose  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still." 

In  ''Cecilia"  the  only  approach  to  a 
feast  is  that  recounted  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
whose  idea  of  a  good  square  meal  was 
"a  breast  of  mutton,  a  lobster,  and 
two  crabs,"  and  who  was  highly  in- 
dignant when  he  was  invited  to  share 
a  more  pretentious  banquet:— 

"Went  without  my  dinner,  and  got 
nothing  to  eat;  all  glass  and  show; 


victuals  painted  all  maimer  of  colors; 
lighted  up  like  a  pastrycook  on 
Twelfth-day;  wanted  something  aoUd, 
and  got  a  great  lump  of  sweetmeat;' 
found  it  as  cold  as  a  stone,  all  frose 
in  my  mouth  like  ice;  made  me  Jump 
again,  and  brought  the  tears  In  my 
eyes;  forced  to  spit  it  out;  believe  It 
was  nothing  but  a  snowball.  Just  set 
up  for  show,  and  covered  over  with  a 
little  sugar." 

The  lady  novelist  cannot  after  all  be 
expected  to  swell  such  an  anthology 
as  one  has  suggested.  Bven  the  in- 
comparable iMlss  Austen  is  scarcely 
sound  on  this  head,  and  puts  us  off 
with  such  trifling  events  as  strawberry 
picnics  and  country  tea-parties.  There 
is  the  maldng  of  a  pretty  little  feast, 
it  is  true,  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
''Emma,"  if  old  Mr.  Woodhouae  would 
allow  us  to  eat  it  at  leisure.  ^'He  loved 
to  have  the  cloth  laid,  because  it  had 
been  the  f asliion  of  his  youth,  but  his 
conviction  of  suppers  being  very  un- 
wholesome made  him  rather  sorry  to 
see  anything  put  on  It;  and,  while  his 
Ihospitallty  would  have  welcomed  his 
visitors  to  everything,  his  care  for  their 
health  made  him  grieve  that  they 
would  eat."  Poor  old  lira.  Bates's 
disappointment  on  such  an  occasion 
deserves  to  be  recalled:— 

"I  was  telling  you  of  your  grand- 
mamma, Jane"— it  is  the  immortal  B£iss 
Bates  who  is  speaking— "there  was  a 
little  disappointment  The  baked 
apples  and  biscuits,  excellent  in  th^ 
way,  you  know;  but  there  was  a  ddi^ 
cate  fricassee  of  sweetbread  and  some 
asparagus  brought  in  at  first,  and  good 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  not  thinking  the  as- 
paragus quite  boiled  enough,  sent  it  aU 
out  again.  Now  there  is  nothing 
grandmamma  loves  better  than  sweet- 
bread and  asparagus— so  she  was 
rather  disappointed." 

So  far  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  this  great  subject,  which  considera- 
tions of  space  forbid  to  be  no^w  further 
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inyestlgated.  But,  in  condnston,  let 
me  suggest  a  practical  way  In  which 
such  as  care  to  pnsh  this  brandi  of 
literary  inqoiry  further  may  torn  th^ 
researches  to  acconnt  The  modem 
dinner-giTer  racks  his  brains  for  a  nor* 
tity,  being  thus  led  to  soch  monstrous 
Innoyations  as  that  of  the  pvogresslTe 
dinner.  In  which  each  oooive  has  to  be 
consumed  in  «  different  restaurant. 
Why  should  he  not  take  to  giying  lit- 
erary dinners  and  lunches;  each  of 
which  should  reproduce  an  actual  meal 
from  his  fayorite  author?  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  how  the  yery  m^iitt 
of  such  feasts  would  assist  conyersa- 
tion.  Two  or  three  q>ecimens  may  be 
appended  as  guides.  Here  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  fitayenson  lunch  for  two:— 

^The'  midday  meal  was  excellent 
There  was  a  ripe  melon,  a  flsh  from 
the  riyer  in  a  memorable  Btemaise 
sauce,  a  fat  fowl  in  a  fricassee,  and 
a  dish  of  asparagus,  followed  by  some 
fruit  The  Doctor  drank  half  a  bot- 
tle piM  one  glass,  the  wife  half  a 
bottle  stifNM  the  same  quantity,  which 
was  a  marital  prlyilege,  of  an  excel- 
lent COte-Botie,  seyen  years  old.  Then 
the  coffee  was  brought  and  a  flask  of 
Chartreuse  for  Madame,  for  the  Doc- 
tor de^rised  and  distrusted  such  de- 
coctions; and  then  Aline  left  the 
wedded  pair  to  the  pleasures  of  mem- 
<^y  and  digestion.'* 

This  light  and  agreeable  meal  might 
appropriately  be  followed  by  a  Thack- 
eray dinner,  such  as  that  recorded  by 
Mr.  YeUowidush,  which  c<msisted  of: 
''White  eo(^'  turbit  and  lobstir  sos; 
saddfl  <^  Bcoch  muttn,  grous,  and 
M'Arony;  wines,  shampang,  hock, 
madeira,  a  bottle  of  poart  and  ey»  so 
many  <tf  darrit"  One  does  not  know 
that  the  receipt  for  Mr.  Deuceace's 
pills,  which  were  thereafter  put  into 
requisition,  has  been  preseryed;  but  It 
is  to  be  lK^;)ed  that  they  would  not  be 
so  uiigently  needed  In  these  temperate 
days  as  they  were  by  "Mr.  Dawkinses 


genlmn."  It  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
clude any  general  suryey  of  the  field 
of  Action  without  introducing  the 
greatest  names  of  all;  so  h^re  is  a 
Balsac  dejeuner:  "They  consumed  six 
dosen  Ostend  oysters,  half  a  dosen 
cmtlets  d  la  «au5iM,  a  chick^i  d  la 
'Marmgo,  a  lobster  mayonnaise,  mush- 
rooms on  toast  and  green  peas,  to  say 
nothing  <^  hora  d^oBuvre^  washed  down 
with  three  botties  of  Bordeaux,  three 
of  champagne,  seyeral  cups  <^  coffee 
and  liqueurs."  And  here  are  two 
'Fielding  dinners,  of  which  the  first  is 
easier  of  Imitation  than  the  second* 
Any  one  can  copy  Squire  Western  in 
bespeaking  "a  shoulder  of  mutton 
roasted,  and  a  spare  rib  of  pork,  and 
a  fowl  and  efsg  sauce."  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  duplicate  the  following  or- 
der:— 

"There  were  two  things  of  which  her 
(husband  Was  particularly  fond.  .  .  . 
These  were  a  fowl  and  efsg  sauce  and 
mutton  broth;  both  which  Amelia  im- 
mediately purchased.  As  soon  as  the 
dock  struck  seyen  the  good  creature 
went  down  into  the  Iritchen,  and  began 
to  exercise  her  talents  of  cookery,  of 
which  she  was  a  great  mistress,  as  she 
was  of  eyery  oecon<Hnical  oflice  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and,  as  no 
woman  could  outshine  her  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, 60  none  could  make  the  draw- 
ing-room itself  shine  brighter  than 
Amelia.  And,  if  I  may  speak  a  bold 
truth,  I  question  whether  it  be  possible 
to  yiew  this  fine  creature  In  a  more 
amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dress- 
ing her  husband's  supper,  with  her  lit- 
tle children  playing  round  her." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Booth's  supper  would 
not  commend  itself  to  the  refined  mod- 
em palate,  any  more  than  Fielding 
hints  that  it  pleased  the  dandies  of  his 
own  day.  But  it  would  be  a  trifling 
sacrifice  to  eat  as  simple  a  meal  eyery 
night  in  the  year,  if  there  were  always 
an  Amelia  ready  to  cook  it 

W.  £?.  Oarrett  FUher, 
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:  In  one  respect  a  rich  maa  might  well 
envy  a. pauper,  and  that  is  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  responsibility  which  the  lat- 
ter must  enjoy  when  his  time  comes  to 
Join  the  majority;  he  has  nothing  to 
bequeath  to  others.  The  making  of  a 
will  Is  a  very  serious  undertaking,  for 
the  right  fx  wrong  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  may  woirk  much  good  or  much 
tnlschief  after  the  testator  has  gone  to 
the  dust  from  which  he  sprang.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that  most  wills,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge 
from  the  contents  of  those  published  in 
the  newspapers,  are  drawn  Vith  care 
and-  foresight  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  find  one  which  is  absolutely  unjust 
or  resentful  in  character.  Just  as  it  is 
happily  exceptional  to  meet  with  a^hu- 
inan  being  -in  civilized  society  who  ex- 
hibits so  very  disagreeable  traits.  Such 
exceptions  naturally  attract  attention, 
together  with  such  wills  as  exhibit 
other  peculiarities  of  temperament  on 
the  part  of  the  testators.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  would  be  improper  to  re- 
mark upon  testamentary  documents  of 
recent  date;  but  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  reviewing  some  of 
^e  peculiarities  of  wills-  which  were 
proved  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Although  most  of  us  would  reg^ard 
the  making  of  a  will  as  a  very  solemn 
act  there  have  been  frivolous  individ- 
uals who  have  treated  the  matter  with 
such  light-heartedness  that  they  have 
actually  written  the  document  in 
rhyme.  We  should  perhaps  regard  this 
as  evidence  of  a  sunny  nature,  rather 
than  attribute  it  to  any  want  of  rev- 
erence or  decorum.  At  least  so  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  fol- 
lowing poetical  effort  of  one  John 
Hedges,  who  died  at  Finchley,  near 
London,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago:  .    . 


This  fifth  day  of  May, 

Being  airy  and  gay« 

pDo  hip  not  inclined. 

But  of  vigorous  mind. 

And  my  body  in  health, 

k'll  dispose  of  my  wealth. 

And  of  all  I  am  to  leave 

On  this  side  the  grave. 

To  some  one  or  other,  \ 

I  think,  to  my  brother; 

But  because  I  foresaw 

That  my  brothers-ln-l&w. 

If  I  did  not  take  care. 

Would  come  in  for  a  share. 

Which  I  no  ways  Intended 

Till  their  manners  were  mended^ 

And  of  that,   God  knows,  there^s  no 

sign; 
I  therefore  enjoin. 
And  strictly  commaid. 
As  witness  my  hand. 
That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  to  hotch-pot; 
But  I  give  and  devise. 
As  much  as  in  me  lies. 
To  the  son  of  my  mother. 
My  own  dear  brother. 
To  have  and  to  hold 
All  my  silver  and  gold. 
As  the  affectionate  pledges 
Of  his  brother, 

/o^  Hedgn. 

Another  poetical  will  Is  that  of  W. 
Jackett  who  lived  In  Islington  when 
that  now  thickly  populated  parish  of 
London  was  a  village  separated  from 
the  Metropolis  by  many  acres  of  smil- 
ing meadow-land.  It  may  perhaps  be 
noted  here,  by  those  who  are  under  tfad 
impression  that  a  will  is  of  necessity 
bound  to  be  full  of  legal  subtleties  and 
repetitions,  that  both  wills  Were  proved 
and  remained  unchallenged.  BCr.  Jack* 
ett's  will  runs  thus: 

I  give  and  bequeath. 
When  I'm  laid  underneath. 
To  my  two  loving  sisters  most  dear 
The  whole  of  my  store. 
Were  it  twice  as  much  more. 
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Which  GocTs  goodnefs  has  granted  flue 

hete.' 
\  And  that  no  one  may  preyeqt 

This  my  wlU  and  intent, 
.  Or  occasion  the  least  law  racket; 
With  a  solemn  appeal 
I  confirm^  sign,  and  seal 
This  the  true  act  and  deed  of 

Will.  JcOceH. 

It  is  a  less  pleasant  task  to  quote 
wills  which  seem  to  have  been  dictated 
by  yindictiveness  and  malice;  unforta- 
:nately  there  are  many  such  on  record. 
It  is  universally  held  that  to  strike  a 
man  when  he  is  down  and  poweiiess 
is  the  height  of  cruelty  and  cowardice; 
-surely  it  is  equally  reprehensible  for  a 
man  to  hound  another  through  a  post- 
humous document,  such  as  a  will, 
when  the  writer  will  obviously  be  be- 
yond seach  of  retaliation.  Some  of 
.these  vindictive  wills,  we  are  sorry  to 
•say,  aim  at  the  widow  of  the  testator, 
:who  takes  this  method  of  revenge  on 
•the  defenceless  woman  whom  he  has 
f  owed  to  cherish  and  protect  "I  give 
unto  my  wife,  Mary  Darley,"  says  one 
affectionate  spouse,  "for  picking  my 
pockets  of  sixty  guineas,  .  .  •  the 
•sum  of  one  shilling." 

-  Even  one  who  was  called  a  "noble- 
man" was  not  ashamed  to  carry  on  a 
contentious  warfare  with  his  helpmate^ 
beyond  the  grave,  for  we  find  in  1719 
the  Earl  of  Stafford  bequeathing  "to 
•the  worst  of  women,  who  is  guilty  of 
all  ills,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gramont, 
'a  Frenchmauv  whom  I  have  unfortu- 
inately  married,  flve-and-forty  brass 
halfpence,  which  will  buy  her  a  pullet 
-for  her  8upi)er— a  greater  sum  than  her 
father  can  often  make  her;  for  I  have 
known  when  he  had  neither  money  nor 
credit  for  such  a  purpose,  be  being  the 
worst  of  men  and  his  wife  the  worst  of 
women.  Had  I  known  their  character 
i  had  never  married  their  daughter,  n<nr 
made  myself  unhapi^." 

-  Another  gentleman  who  wished  his 
nnforttmate  paitofer  in  life  to  feel  the 


-#eight  of  his  dead  hand,  was  0))axkli 
-Parker,  aXond<m  bookseller.    VI..gUr|» 
^and  bequeath  to  Elizabeth  Parker'Vt- 
80  runs  the  willr-r*the  sum   of  ;lifi|r 
pounds,   whom,   through .  my    foolish 
fondness,  I  made  my  wife,  without  cs- 
gard  to  f amily»  fame,  or  fortune,  and 
^  who  in  return  has  not  spaced,  moat 
unjustly,  to  accuse  me  ot  every  crime 
^regarding  human  nature,  save  highway 
robbery."  -  ' 

.  Stephen  Swain  did  not  aim  his  part- 
ing shot  at  his  wif e^perhaps  he  had 
•none— but  he  vented  his  spleen  on  cer- 
tain married  acquaintances  thus:'^! 
give  to  John  Abbott  and  Mary  his  wifb 
the  sum  of  sixpence  each,  to  buy  for 
each  of  them  a  halter,  for  fear  ^  the 
sheriff's  should  not  be  provided."    .  .:; 

The  above  is  a  neat  way  of  telling 
one's  friends  to  "go  and  be  hanged,?' 
and  compares  favorably  with  the  lil- 
'bored  effusion  which  follows-ian  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  one  J.  A.  Stow: 
"I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay 
out  five  guineas  in  purchase  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  viper  biting  the  benevolenit 
hand  of  the  person  who  saved  hiiii 
from  perishing  in  the  snow,  if  the  same 
can  be  bought  for  that  money;  and  thst 
they  do,  in  memory  of  me,  present  It 
to  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  a  KingUi 
Counsel,  whereby  he  may  have  fv^ 
quent  opportunities  of  contemplating 
on  it  and  by  a  comparison  betweeii 
that  and  his  own  virtue  be  able  to 
form  a  certain  Judgment  which  is  best 
•and  most  profitable,  a  grateful  remeitf- 
branee  of  past  friendship  and  almost 
parental  regard  or  ingratitude  and  la;- 
solence.  This  I  direct  to  be  iHres€fnte4 
to  him  in  lieu  of  a  legacy  of  three 
thousand  pounds  I  had  by  a  former 
will,  now  revoked  and  burnt  'Ml 
him."  i^i 

Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Olapham,  had 
also  a  neat  way  of  firing  a  partim^ 
salute,  as  will  be  gleaned  from  the  foil^ 
lowing  extract  from  his  last  will  axtd 
testament:   "I  give   and  bequeath  44 
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Mary  Davis,  daughter  of  Peter  Del»- 
port,  the  sum  of  five  ahilUngs,  which 
to  sufficient  for  her  to  get  drunlc  with 
for  the  last  time  at  my  expeaae." 

Whatever  poor  Siiary  Davis's  feelings 
might  have  been,  the  next  victim  to  a 
xemorseless  will— one  Daniel  Ghurch— 
•eems  only  to  have  himself  to  thank 
for  being  cut  off  with  the  proverbial 
•hilling.  He  had  apparently  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  petty  larcoiy, 
which  his  father  punished  in  that  way. 
The  will  says:  *'I  give  and  devise  to 
my  son  Daniel  Church  only  one  shil- 
ling; and  that  is  for  him  to  hire  a  por- 
ter to  carry  away  the  next  badge  and 
frame  he  steals." 

Joseph  Dalky  takes  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  will  of  insulting  his 
son-in-law  in  terms  which  doubtless 
had  a  pungency  once,  but  which  are 
tiardly  comprehensible  to  the  modem 
reader:  "I  give  to  my  daughter  Ann 
fi^ncer  a  guinea  for  a  ring  or  any 
other  bauble  she  may  like  better;  I 
give  to  the  lout  her  husband  one  penny 
to  buy  him  a  lark  whistle  .  .  .  and 
this  legacy  I  give  him  as  a  mark  of 
my  appreciation  of  his  prowess  and 
nice  honor  in  drawing  his  sword  on  me 
(at  my  own  table),  naked  and  unarmed 
as  I  was,  and  he  well  fortified  with 
costard.*' 

A  gruesome  legacy  is  that  of  Philip 
Thicknesse:  "I  leave  my  right  hand,  to 
be  cut  off  after  my  death,  to  my  son; 
and  I  desire  it  may  be  sent  to  him  in 
bopes  that  such  a  sight  may  remind 
him  of  his  duty  to  God,  after  having 
so  long  abandoned  the  duty  he  owed 
to  a  father,  who  once  affectionately 
loved  him." 

Another  father  seems  apparently  to 
have  begun  his  will  with  the  deter- 
mination of  punishing  an  unruly  son; 
but,  as  the  fairy  stories  say,  all  ends 
fiappily.  We  refer  to  the  will  of 
Bichard  Crawshay,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Welsh  ironworks.  It  runs 
thus:  "To  my   only   son,    who    never 


would  follow  my  advice,  and  has 
treated  me  rudely  in  very  many  in- 
stances; instead  of  making  him  my 
executor  and  residuary  legatee  (as  tiU 
this  day  he  was),  I  give  him  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.** 

Some  testators  exhibit  a  curious  in- 
terest in  the  disposal  of  their  earthly 
remains,  and  those  of  limited  means 
wiU  often  saddle  their  surviving  rela- 
tives with  the  great  cost  of  removal 
and  burial  In  some  distant  place  or 
foreign  country.  Here  is  a  will  in 
which  the  writer  is  most  particular  in 
the  way  his  dead  body  should  be 
adorned.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  wlU 
of  George  Appleby:  "My  body— after 
being  dressed  in  flannel  waistcoats 
instead  of  a  shirt,  an  old  surtoot  coat 
and  breeches,  without  lining  or 
pockets,  an  old  pair  of  stockings  (shoes 
I  shall  want  none,  having  done  with 
walking),  and  a  worsted  wig,  if  one 
can  be  got,  I  desire-^may  be  buried  in 
as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  wher- 
ever my  widow  shall  think  pn^ier.*' 

Here  again  is  a  curiou^  extract  from 
the  will  of  one  Edward  Molyneux,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
a  wax  and  tallow  chandler  of  Biay- 
fair,  London:  "I  am  sometimes  accus- 
tomed to  carry  bank-notes  in  the  fob 
of  my  breeches.  Please  to  search  the 
said  breeches  to  see  if  there  are  any." 

One  John  Baskerville,  of  Birming- 
ham, made  an  express  condition  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  body,  as  f<^ows: 
"My  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
I  hereby  declare,  that  the  devise  of  all 
my  goods  and  chattels,  as  above,  is 
upon  the  express  condition  that  my 
wife,  in  concert  with  my  executors,  do 
cause  my  body  to  be  buried  in  a  coni- 
cal building,  in  my  own  premises,  here- 
tofore used  as  a  mill,  which  I  have 
lately  raised  higher,  and  painted,  and 
in  a  vault  which  I  have  prepared  for 
it  This  doubtless  may  appear  a  whim; 
perhaps  it  is  so;  but  it  is  a  whim  for 
many  years  resolved  on,  as  I  have  a 
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heartj  coofcempt  for  all  sttperstltioii,' 
4c 

Dr.  WllUam  Dunlop,  one  of  ttie 
pioneers  of  tbe  Canada  Oompan  j,  made 
tills  Tecy  characteristic  and  amnsing 
wlU: 
''In  the  name  of  God:  Amen. 
'%  William  Dimlop,  of  Oalrbrald,  in 
tbe  townslUp  <tf  Oolbome,  district  of 
Hnion,  Western  Canada,  being  in 
sonnd  health  of  bodj,  and  my  mind 
Just  as  nsoal  (which  mj  friends  who 
flatter  me  say  is  no  great  shakes  at  the 
heat  of  time^,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  as  follows: 

"I  leave  the  property  of  Oalrbraid, 
and  all  other  lands  and  property  I 
may  die  possessed  of,  to  my  sisters 
Helen  Boyle  •Story  and  Blisabeth  Boyle 
JOnnlop;   the   former  because   sh^   is 
married  to  a  miniate  who  (Gk>d  help 
hlmO  ahe  henpecks;  the  latter  because 
•he  la  married  to  nobody,  nor  is  she 
like  to  be,  for  she  Is  an  old  maid,  and 
not  marketrife.   ...    I  leaye  my  sil- 
ver tankard  to  the  eldest  son  of  old 
John,  aa  the  representatlTe  of  the  fam- 
ily.   I  would  have  left  it  to  old  John 
fUmself,  but  he  would  melt  it  down  to 
make    temperance  medals,    and    that 
would  be  sacrilege.    Howeyer,  I  leave 
my  big  horn  snuff-box  to  him;  he  can 
only  make  temperance  hom-spoona  of 
that.     I   leave   my  sister  Jenny   my 
Bible,   the  property   formerly   of  my 
great-great-grandmother,  Bethia  Ham- 
ilton,   of    Woodhall;    and   when   she 
knows  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  it  as 
she  does  of  the  letter  she  will  be  an- 
other guise  Christian  than  she  Is.     I 
also  leave  my  late  brother's  watch  to 
my  brother  Sandy,  exhorting  him  at 
the  same  time  to  give  up  Whiggery, 
Radicalism,  and  all  other  sins  that  do 
most  easily  beset  him.     I  leave  my 
toother  Alan  my  big  silver  snuff-box, 
as  I  am  informed  he  is  rather  a  decent 
Christian,  with   a   swag-belly   and    a 
jolly  face.     I  leave  Parson  Chevasse 
(Maggys  husband)  the  snuff-box  I  got 


from  the  Samia  Militia,  as  a  small 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  the  service 
he  has  done  the  family  in  taking  a 
^ter  that  no  man  of  taste  would  have 
taken.  I  leave  John  Caddie  a  silver 
teapot,  to  the  end  that  he  may  drink 
tea  therefrom  to  comfort  him  under 
•the  affliction  of  a  slatternly  wife.  I 
leave  my  books  to  my  brother  Andrew, 
because  he  has  been  so  long  a  Jungley 
Wallah  [bushman]  that  he  may  learn 
to  read  with  them.  I  give  my  silver 
cup  with  a  sovereign  in  it,  to  my  sister 
Janet  Graham  Dunlop,  because  she  is 
an  old  maid  and  pious,  and  therefore 
will  necessarily  take  to  homing.  And 
ialso  my  granma*s  snuff-mull,  as  it 
looks  decent  to  see  an  old  woman  tak- 
ing snuff." 

This  will  was  duly  signed,  and  an 
important  codicil  afterwards  added, 
but  in  deference  to  a  friend  who 
doubted  its  validity  he  took  advice  on 
the  subject  The  friend  who  exam- 
ined it  pnmounced  it  eccentric,  but  not 
on  that  account  illegal  or  InformaL 
However,  his  widow  was  often  in  the 
law-courts  afterwards,  her  motto  be- 
ing "WeU  fecht  it  oot!" 

Of  a  far  more  amiable,  although  often 
silly,  kind  are  the  wills  which  affect 
pet  animals  We  all  know  that  affec- 
tion for  cats,  dogs  and  birds  is  often 
carried  to  an  absurd  pitch,  and  that 
people  will  sometimes  lavish  upon  their 
furry  or  feathered  friends  luxuries 
which  they  would  under  no  circum- 
stances give  to  their  human  acquaint- 
ances or  relations.  A  Mrs.  Hannah 
White,  in  1796,  left  twenty-flve  potmds 
per  annum  to  the  mother  of  one  of  her 
servants  for  the  maintenance  of  five 
cats  during  the  course  of  their  natural 
lives;  five  pounds  being  a  very  liberal 
provision  for  each  pussy,  as  our  read- 
ers will  admit  But  this  lady,  it  should 
be  observed,  also  left  a  thousand 
pounds  each  to  two  hospitals,  legacies 
to  her  domestics,  and  the  residue  of 
her  estate,  which  was  considerable,  to 
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ber  doctor,  or  apothecary,  as  be  wob 
called  in  tbose  days.  Her  r^atives  ap- 
pealed against  the  will;  and  in  the 
sequel  the  apothecary's  claim  was 
strock  ont,  but  the  other  provisions- 
including  the  bequest  to  the  cats— 
were  confirmed. 

Another  lady,  Bliiabeth  Hunter,  a 
wealthy  spinster,  was  at  great  pains 
to  provide  for  the  future  of  a  pet  bird, 
as  the  following  extract  from  her  will 
testifies:  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
beloved  parrot,  the  faithful  companion 
of  twenty-five  years,  an  annuity  for  Its 
^fe  of  two  hundred  guineas  a  year,  to 
be  paid  half-yearly  as  long  as  this  be- 
loved parrot  lives.  .  .  And  I  do  be- 
queath to  Mrs.  Mary  Dyer,  widow,  my 
foresaid  parrot,  with  its  annuity  of  two 
hundred  guineas  a  year.  .  .  And  I 
give  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dyer  the  power  to 
will  and  bequeath  my  parrot  and  its 
Annuity  to  whomsoever  she  pleases, 
provided  that  person  is  neither  a  ser- 
vant nor  a  man;  it  must  be  bequeathed 
to  some  respectable  female.  .  .  And 
I  also  will  and  desire  that  twenty 
guineas  may  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Dyer  di- 
rectly on  my  death,  to  be  expended  on 
a  very  high,  long,  and  large  cage  for 
the  aforesaid  parrot;  it  is  also  my  will 

Cbamben*!   Joamal. 


and  desire  that  my  parrot  shall  not  hi 
removed  out  of  Bngland.'*  .    ' 

There  are  many  persons  wha  would 
be  glad  enough  to  acquire  an  income 
of  two  hundred  guineas  a  year  upon 
such  conditions,  for  the  keep  of  the 
bird  could  hardly  cost  as  many  pence. 
The  anxiety  that  her  pet  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man«  possibly 
because  it  might  learn  to  express  Its^ 
in  coarser  terms  than  might  be  de« 
sirable,  is  very  amusing,  and  seems, 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  testa- 
trix's .  personality  which  we  shoidd 
otherwise  be  without  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  sequel  of  this 
story— whether  the  parrot  died  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  its  mistress,  and 
was  speedily  replaced  by  a  counterfeit 
so  that  the  annuity  should  not  lapse, 
or  whether  it  lived  to  a  green  old  age. 
Possibly  it  may  be  alive  now.  It  may, 
in  fact,  be  that  identical  bird  whidi 
we  hear  mimicking  the  cats,  dogs  and 
street-cries  of  the-  neighbborhood  as  we 
write.  Its  speech  is  alternated  with 
the  most  ear-splitting  screeches,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can 
harbor  such  a  nuisance— unless,  in-' 
deed,  our  worthy  neighbor  be  paid  t 
handsome  annuity  for  doing  so. 


SICKNfiSS. 

.     Day  after  day.  His  warning  word  God  spoke— 

\  heard,  but  strove  to  hide  in  folly's  crowd; 

Night  after  night.  He  called  to  me  aloud— 
Yet,  though  I  knew  'twas  He  the  silence  broke. 
My  guilty  fears  and  not  my  sorrow  woke. 

I  heard  the  Voice,  I  felt  the  searching  Eye— 

I  would  not  kneel,  I  dared  not  move  to  fly. 
But  sullenly  refused  Christ's  sweetest  yoke.  . 
He  pitied  me,  and  still  my  welfare  planned; 

He  loved  me  as  a  Father,  though  He  frowned; 
With  saving  sickness  made  me  understand 

How  wise  it  were  to  heed  His  slightest  sound. 
He  pitied  me,'  for  lightly  pressed  &is  hand. 

He  loved  me,  for  He  let  me  kiss  its  tvound. 
Prgm  a  Priej^t'f  Poems. 
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THE  BBYBBEND  BUTTEBFLT. 

m 

When  Wigan^d  was  once  in  the 
ehnrchyaird  and  liad  tamed,  around  a 
4^mer  made  by  9ome  bnabes,  be  saw 
that  ft  middle-aged,  dociely  abaven  man 
had'  joined  the  two  ladies  wbo  wore 
dreaaed  in  black,  and  waa  convening 
with  them  in  a  manner  that  betokened 
sympathy.  This  man,  who  be  fancied 
most  be  the  pastor  of  the  place, 
seined  to  have  Jnst  come  back  from 
fln  excnrsion  and  had  with  him  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  butterfly  collector, 
a  net,  a  yellow  white  umbrella  and  an 
ancient  leather  bag,  whose  swollen 
look  showed  that  it  was  stuffed  full 
with  a  good  many  different  objects. 
The  ladies  now  took  their  leave  and 
passed  down  along  the  central  path  in 
jhe  churchyard,  so  iw  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  engineer.  The  latter  had 
hy  no  means  deceived  himself  in  fancy- 
ing, from  his  distant  point  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  younger  one  was  attrac- 
:tive.  The  magic  of -youth,  beauty  and 
health  shone  forth  from  her  well  pro- 
portioned figure,  and  the  severe  black 
of.  her  attire  harmonized  but  poorly 
jvith  the  expression  of  gentle  cheer^ 
fulness  which  it  seemed  the  wont  of 
her  charming  features  to  assume,  al- 
though at  the  moment  they  were 
clouded  with  a  light  veil  of  serious- 
ness. Wigand  experienced  that  singu* 
lar  magnetic .  attraction,  which  witl^ 
fairy  fingers  so  often  draws  together 
people  who.  meet  fcnr  the  first  time, 
that  feeling  which  mutely  declares; 
"we  are  each  made,  for  the  other.ff 
And  this  emotion  seemed  reciprocal, 

Vtxbj,     Copzrtsb^  hf  Tte  LlTliif .  Aft  Go..        .. 


That  love  which  from  the  very  first 
drew  Romeo  and  Juliet  into  one:  anoth- 
er's arms,  blooms  in  our  North  as  well, 
ajbelt  its  Uossom  unfolds  more  deliber- 
ately. The  two  young  mortals  ap^ 
preached  each  other.  Wigand  saluted* 
scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  course.  The  elder 
lady  acknowledged  the  salute  with  a 
slight  expression  of  astonishment,  the 
younger  bent  like  a  fiower  that  yielded 
before  the  gentle  breeze  of  spring,  and 
on  they  passed.  As  the  latch  of  the 
churchyard  gate  fell  he  involuntarily 
looked  back,  met  a  glance  from  th^ 
beautiful  dark  blue  eyes  and  was  then 
alone,  alone  with  the  song  oC  the  birds 
which  echoed  from  every  thicket  amid 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  alone  with 
^he  myriad  fiowers  that  nodded  above 
the  graves,  and  with  a  vague  sensa-^ 
tion  of  bliss  that  bathed  his  heart  as 
with  very  sunshine.  -  As  though  in  a 
dream  he  advanced  to  the  monument; 
by  which  the  two  ladies  had  been 
standing.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  still  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  He 
shook  his  head  almost  mechanically,  as 
he  here  too  recognized  the  familiar 
partridges.  At  each  comer  of  .the 
arched  vault  sat  such  a  creature  cut  in 
stone,  and  in  the  middle  there  was 
carved  a  bearing  that  bore  a  partridge 
in  its  centre  and  as  crest  Below  was 
carved  in  large  letters:  "Here  lies  Karl 
Frederic  Theodore  von  Sephun,^  Lord 
of  Richenberg,  the  last  of  his  race.^! 
Below  were  the  date^  of  birth,  and 
death. 

,  And  noW)  all  of  a  sudden, '  there 
dawned  on  him, a-light  as  to  the  nu- 

'  ^  Replran  or  It«bhtihn  te '  the  German  for  piir* 
trldire* '  (TnnilAtor.) 
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merons  partridges  which  had. excited 
his  wonder  that  afternoon.  The  fact 
alone  would  have  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion, but  now  his  interest  was  excited 
by  a  fresh  wreath  of  oleander  twigs 
which  adorned  the  grave.  These  evi- 
dently had  be«i  left  by  the  young 
lady,  perchance  she  herself  had  en- 
twined them.  He  fancied  he  had  nev- 
er seen  a  more  beautiful  wreath.  A 
thought  occurred  to  him  and  he  quick- 
ly compared  the  date  and  the  year.  It 
was  so  indeed,  the  man  had  died  a 
year  ago  to-day.  The  young  girl  must 
be  his  daughter  and  the  elder  lady  per> 
haps  his  widow.  While  he  was  thus 
cogitating,  the  butterfly  collector,  who 
had  meanwhile  been  roving  round 
among  the  bushes,  again  appeared,  and 
close  by  him  d^tured  a  brownish^  yel- 
low butterfly,  which  he  at  once  drew 
forth  and  examined  from  all  sides  with 
the  greatest  seal.  In  his  youth  Wigand 
had  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
butterflies,  and  he  quickly  recognized 
the  little  creature  of  the  springtide. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging in  conversation,  and  of  learning 
from  the  man  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  He  came  a  few  steps  nearer 
and  began  to  look  at  the  butterfly  too. 

**Papilio  Levana,"  he  said. 

"Vanessa!"  said  the  collector,  correct- 
ing him,  "Vanessa  Levana,  the  yellow 
land-map." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Wigand  in  re- 
ply, "that  is  the  name  of  the  species. 
But  is  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  for 
this  butterfly?" 

"That* s  Just  it,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
**!  am  standing  here  in  astonishment 
that  it  is  still  flying.  Next  month  the 
summer  brood  of  Prorsa  must  come 
along,  and  this  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent appearance." 

"When  was  It  really  discovered,"  in- 
quired Wigand,  who  had  no  desire  to 
let  the  conversation  flag,  **that  these 
two  butterflies  are  different  broods  of 
the   same   species?       Old    ROsel    von 


Bosenhof  was  lost  in  amazement  when 
(he  saw  entir^y  different  butterflies 
come  forth  from  the  same  worms." 

"Yes,  and  Porima,  the  rare  antamn 
variety,  is  still  different,"  exdalmed 
the  collector  eagerly.  "Yet,  in  regard 
to  your  question:  Ochsenheim^  hMn- 
eelf  was  not  aware  of  it,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  flrst  volume  of  his  volumi- 
nous work.  Treitschke,  who  completed 
this  work,  was  the  flrst  to  make  this 
Imown,  in  the  tenth  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  sequeL  A  certafai  man  named 
Hess  in  Darmstadt  wdA  Freyer  la 
Augsburg  learned  the  fact" 

And  then,  as  t]x>ugh  he  had  suddenly 
become  cognizant  of  an  extraordinaiy 
fact,  he  regarded  Wigand  with  aston- 
ishment '*So  you  are  the  new  engi- 
neer of  the  railway!"  he  cried.  ''Land- 
lord Langes  had  fdready  informed  me 
of  your  arrival  And  you  know  Bdsd 
von  Bosenhof,  you  are  posted  about 
butterflies?  Why,  you  are  an  oaals  in 
the  desert  For  in  this  whole  region 
there  is  no  one,  except  my  wife,  that 
I  can  talk  to  about  these  things.  I 
must  tell  you  frankly— 4iiese  good  rus- 
tics about  here— they  look  on  these 
creatures  as  mere  trash.  I  know  the 
name  they  have  given  me.  "Worm* 
hunter"  they  call  me,  and  "Reverend 
Butterfly."  And  he  gave  a  silent  in- 
ward laugh,  as  my  friend  Abendrotli 
would  say,  "he  laughed  in  his  etom* 
ach."  Then  he  went  on:  "I  am  the 
clergyman  of  the  place.  E^rahnstSver 
is  my  name,  Gottlieb  KrahnstOver." 

Wigand  gave  his  own  name  and  then 
said:  "How  do  I  happen  to  know  BOsdt 
In  the  garret  of  my  father's  house  was 
a  room  where  all  kinds  of  old  odds  and 
ends  were  kept;  among  them  a  good 
many  books,  which  had  been  left  by  a 
great-uncle  of  mine,  who  was  thou^ 
to  be  eccentric  and  who  died  at  a  great 
age.  These  books  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session ^f  the  family  since  the  first 
half  of  the  preceding  century.  Th«y 
were  only  retained  out  of  respect  for 
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his  memory,  for  no  one  took  any  in- 
terest in  them.  I  alone,  when  I  was  a 
boy  and  happened  in  there,  rummaged 
round  among  the  old  books*  for  I  was 
always  in  hopes  of  finding  something  I 
should  like.  But  that  came  to  pass 
▼ery  seldom.  There  for  example  was 
old  Brock's  book,  *Barthly  delight  in 
God,'  nine  big  Tolumes  crammed  full 
of  poems.  Many  of  these  were  as  much 
as  a  kilometer  long.  Then,  too,  there 
were  Mr.  Daniel  William  Triller's 
"Poetical  Ck^ntemplations,"  in  only  six 
volumes,  but  they  were  all  the  bigger 
on  that  account  Modestly  apprecia- 
ting such  incredible  poetic  powers  I 
put  all  such  books  back  in  their  places. 
But  once  on  a  time  I  piled  one  empty 
box  on  another  and  climbed  up  on 
them,  for  high  above  me  stood  a  work 
in  five  large  volumes,  which  I  had  nev- 
er yet  had  in  my  hands.  I  was  natu- 
rally apprehensive  lest  I  had  got  hold 
of  another  of  these  big  poets,  who  had 
contented  hims^f  with  only  five  vol- 
umes, but  made  them  all  the  bigger 
on  that  account  But  this  time  I  was 
pteagantly  disappointed,  for  the  first 
book  I  laid  hold  of  was  the  atlas  to 
Basel's  'Monthly  Insect  Friend.'  The 
wonderful  colored  plates  of  grubs,  but- 
terflies and  beetles  fairly  charmed  me. 
I  took  down  for  myself  the  four  vol- 
umes of  text  which  went  with  it  and 
pored  over  them  for  hours.  From 
this  time  forward  a  burning  desire  to- 
make  the  actual  acquaintance  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  were  here  de» 
scribed  took  possession  of  me,  and  thus 
I  began  to  collect  butterflies." 

The  old  pastor  had  closely  followed 
this  narrative,  uttering  from  time  ta 
time  all  kinds  of  exclamations.  And 
then  he  said:  "CNd  Bfisel  Is  surely  a 
regular  magician.  For,  look  you,  that 
was  Just  my  eacperlaiee.  He  is  respon^ 
sible  for  me  toa  But  111  tell  yon 
about  that  later  on.  For  if  there  is  a 
spark  of  kindly  feeling  in  your  breast 
you   will  be  my  guest  this  evening. 


And  come  early  before  it  grows  dark* 
so  that  I  can  show  you  a  few  of  my 
treasures." 

Wigand  gladly  accepted  this  invita* 
tion.  But  at  this  moment  he  got  an- 
other view  of  the  two  ladies  dressed 
in  black.  They  were  going  over  the 
Bichnow  bridge  towards  the  castle. 
"Who  are  these  ladies?"  he  inquired 
in  a  well  assumed  tone  of  polite  curi- 
osity. 

"The  younger,"  replied  the  pastor* 
"is  the  gracious  lady  Hildegard  von 
Bephun,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
owner  of  the  estate,  who  lies  buried 
there.  She  was  my  scholar.  Knows 
too  a  little  something  about  butter- 
flies. Not  much,  but  still  something. 
A  splendid  girl.  Goes  In  for  every 
caterpillar.  Has  brought  me  many  a 
rare  species.  Just  notice  how  she 
walks  along  In  her  black  dress.  She 
reminds  me  of  the  Vanessa  Antlopa, 
for  this  butterfly  wears  a  neat  and 
dark  attire,  and  still  sports  through 
the  summer.  Oh,  the  other,  that  is  her 
aunt,  Miss  SchrOder." 

Then  the  two  went  on  between  the 
graves,  past  the  old  church,  and  came 
to  a  path,  which  lay  beneath  two  an- 
cient lindens  and  led  into  the  pastor's 
garden  through  a  gate  in  the  walL  A 
comfortable  looking  old  house  came  in 
sight,  covered  with  ivy,  roses  and 
grapevines,  according  to  the  point  of 
the  compass  each  wall  faced.  A  small, 
blooming  front  garden  lay  between  it 
and  the  street  and  on  either  side  of  the 
plain  wooden  veranda  stood  two  large 
oleander  bushes  in  green  tubs. 

"There  are  a  great  many  (Meanders  in 
this  village,"  said  the  pastor,  "and  that 
is  because  of  the  old  Herr  von  Bephun, 
who  had  two  hobbies.  One  of  them 
was  his  oleander  trees  and  the  other 
the  bird  who  figures  in  his  coat  of 
arms,  the  partridge.  The  last  few 
years  he  has  been  rather  eccentric,  he 
was  full  of  the  idea  of  partridges,  and 
he  placed  the  image  of  this  bird  wher- 
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ever  there  was  a  chance  of  dolncr  soi 
But  walk  Into  my  'mnseam/  as  they 
would  have  called  it  In  the  good  old 
days." 

^  They  entered  a  simply  furnished 
story  of  the  honse,  the  deal-boards  as 
they  call  it  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Then  the  pastor  threw  open  a  side  door 
and  now  they  came  into  a  spacious 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  en- 
tirely lined  with  bookshelves  and  large 
cases,  all  filled  with  low  but  broad 
drawers.  The  pastor  pointed  with  a 
Certain  pride  to  one  portion  of  his  col- 
lection of  books,  where  the  volumes 
(presented-  a  peculiarly  imposing  ap- 
pearance. *'See,  here  stand  all  my 
friends  and  advisers.  Here  you  ob- 
serve your  good  old  friend  ROsel  von 
Rosenhof;  here  Ochsenheimer  and 
Treitschke;  "The  Butterflies  of  Eu- 
rope," ten  splendid  volumes;  here  the 
great  copperplates  of  Httbner,  of  Esper 
and  of  Freyer  and  the-  recent  work  of 
Bamann  with  its  colored  plates— the 
inan  got  up  for  himself  a  regular  man- 
ufactory devoted  to  high  art,  in  order 
to  produce  this  work-^and  here  are 
Herrick-SchftfTer,  Staudinger  and 
Wocke,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  By  the 
way,  do  you  prefer  to  smoke  a  cigar 
or  a  long  pipe?  I  have  a  pleasant  light 
tobacco  from  Saniter  and  Weber  in 
Rostock." 

Wlgand  decided  on  a  long  pipe,  as  it 
seemed  to  -him  to  be  more  appropriate 
to  this  place,  and  when  they  had  both 
lighted  up,  the  pastor  turned  to  the 
presses  with  the  many  drawers,  gazed 
a  while  on  them  with  loving  pride,  and 
pointing  at  them  with  his  hand  he 
gazed  sideways  at  Wlgand,  as  though 
he  were  about  to  put  the  question: 
"well,  what  say  you  to  that?" 

"Are  all  the  drawers  filled?"  inquired 
the  engineer. 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  pastor  proud- 
ly, "leaving  a  little  room  for  more. 
My  cabinet  maker  is  at  work  for  me 
on  a  new  press.    And  yet  I  have  con- 


fined myself  to  Germany,  and  to  tbs 
larger  butterflies;  I  have  not  gone  In 
the  least  Into  the  smaller  varieties,  the 
handle-moths,  roll-moths,  beetles  and 
millers.  ^But  when  a  man  gets  fairly 
started  on  the  different  species,  then 
things  begin  to  huuL  For  example^ 
the  Argynnis  species,  the  pearl-adored* 
butterfly,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
varieties;  of  these  alone  I  have  three 
drawers  full.  The  most  extraordinary 
variations,  frequently  one  supposes 
that  he  has  come  across  a  new  species. 
But  what  shall  I  show  you  first?  We 
first  got  acquainted  over  the  Vanessa, 
so  we  will  begin  with  the  Vanessa." 
He  drew  out  a  drawer,  put  it  on  a 
fable  near  the  window  and  opened  the 
glass  top. 

"Now,  just  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
contents  of  this  case,"  he  exdaimed, 
"and  tell  me  if  you  notice  anything  re- 
markable!" 

Wigand  gazed  attentively  at  the 
bright  butterflies,  at  the  rows  of  this- 
tleflies,  admirals,  mouming-doaks,  pea- 
cock-eyes and  foxes,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  well  known  and  wide- 
ly diffused  species,  but  at  first  he 
merely'  noted  that  the  specimens  of  the 
different  classes  exhibited  considerable 
differences  occasionally  as  to  size. 
When  he  remarked  on  this,  the  pastor 
shook  his  head  in  astonishment. 

"The  idea  of  your  not  seeing  itf  he 
said  disapprovingly. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  "big 
foxes,"  the  engineer  found  a  butterfly 
that  arrested  his  attention,  fie  pointed 
it  out  with  his  flnger.  "I  d<m't  know 
this  one  here,"  he  said,  "it  must  belong 
to  South  Germany." 

This  remark  seemed  greatly  to  please 
the  pastor,  and  he  burst  forth  in  a  si- 
lent, convulsive  laugh.  Then  he  soit 
forth  two  big  puffs  Of  smoke,  pointed 
tb  the  buttevfly  with  his  pipe  stem  and 
said:  "that  one?  that  is  a  native  Rich- 
enberger,  at  least  I  caught  him  here, 
and  in  my  very  church.    It  is  an  ex-. 
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.ce$^iTelj  rare  variety  in  thla  part  of 
the  world,  belongs  to  the  family  of  big 
^ozes,  Testodo^  tortoise  so-called*  be- 
canse  he  looks  as  though  he  had  a  lay- 
«r  of  tortoise  shelL  Being  a  clergyman 
•I  feel  rather  embarrassed  at  having  to 
•explain  the  way  I  got  him.  Three 
oriears  ago, .  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
jTrlnity,  I  was  preachbig  on  the  Gospel 
«bont  Peter's  fishing,  and  had  safely 
'arrived  at  the  third  and  last  division  of 
any  discourse,  when  all  of  a  sudden  my 
eyes  lighted  on  a  butterfiy  which  had 
been  fiying  about  the  church  all  the 
while,  and  which  had  from  time  to 
time  banged  against  the  windows. 
•From  his  behavior  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  belonged  to  the  species  of  big  foxes, 
a  common  Und,  and  I  paid  no  further 
attention  to  him.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
came  close  up  to  me,  lit  on  a  window 
sill  in  the  sunshine,  and  began  expand- 
ing his  wings.  I  felt  as  though  struclc 
by  lightning:  *that  has  a  strange  look, 
what  is  it?  It  must  be  a  Testudo,'  a 
voice  within  me  said.  I  began  to  get 
confused,  lost  the  thread  of  my  dis* 
course  and  stumbled  round.  I  strove 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  but  they  fairiy 
ran  away  with  me,  so  much  was  I 
bothered  by  the  excitement  of  this  sin- 
gular discovery.  It  is  probable  that  I 
uttered  a  lot  of  stuff  that  had  no  mean- 
ing, for  I  observed  that  the  people 
grew  attentive  and  began  nudging  each 
other.  And  Vanessa  polychloros, 
iq»ecies  Testudo,  fluttered  once  more 
against  the  church  window.  'If  he  only 
does  himself  no  inJuryP  was  constantly 
in  my  thoughts.  In  short,  I  got  fairly 
Stuck,  the  first  time  in  my  life  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  happ^ed  to 
me.  I  had  to  shut  down  on  my  ser- 
mon,  summoned  all  my  presence  of 
mind  and  brought  it  to  an  abrupt 
dose,  and  left  the  pulpit  fairly  over- 
whdmed  with  shame.  'We  did  not  get 
much  out  of  the  pastor  to-day,'  was 
whispered  as  I  went  through  the 
church.    Yes,  the  collecting  devil  is  a 


bad  master  and  this  time  he  really  had 
me  in  his  clutches,  for  I  must  admit 
that,  the  time  that,  elapsed  before  bene- 
diction, and  before  the  people  had  filed 
out  of  church  with  their  wonted  de- 
liberation and  dignity  seemed  ages  to 
me.  Amid  the  silence  that  prevailed 
during  the  inaudible  closing  prayer  I 
could  again  hear  the  butterfiy  beating 
his  wings  against  the  window  through 
wliich  the  sun  streamed.  At  last  the 
church  was  empty;  even  the  sexton 
was  out  of  sight;  be  was  busy  count- 
ing the  collection  behind  the  altar. 
With  the  utmost  speed  I  made  for  the 
spot  The  window  was  not  too  higli, 
aided  by  one  of  the  church  chairs  I 
easily  reached  it  The  butterfiy  with 
folded  wings  was  now  quietly  resting 
on  the  sill,  it  was  as  though  he  were 
meditating  concerning  his  approaching 
captivity,  and  with  a  lucky  swoop  I 
caught  him.  I  let  him  spread  his 
wings;  as  sure  as  I  lived,  it  must  be  a 
Testudo.  Once  home  I  quickly  con- 
vinced myself  that  such  was  indeed 
the  case.  As  far  as  I  know  this  par- 
ticular kind  was  never  caught  but  once 
before,  and  that  was  near  Wlsmar." 
And  the  pastor  looked  as  lovingly  at 
the  little  brilliant  creature  as  though 
•his  wings  had  been  studded  with  the 
most  costly  precious  stones. 

"But  to  continue!"  he  went  on, 
bringing  out  another  tray,  which^  con- 
tained a  number  of  butterfiles  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  of  hawk-moths.  "What 
I  am  now  about  to  show  you,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  death's-head 
moths,  "is  nothing  especially  remark- 
able, for  since  so  many  potatoes  have 
been  cultivated,  this  creature  is  by  no 
means  so  micommon  as  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  I  must  point  out 
to  you  this  first  hawk-moth,  unskilful- 
ly mounted  as  he  is,  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  the  cat  In  the  meal,  as  the  saying 
is.  He  is  the  head  sinner."  And  with 
an  expressive  sweep  of  his  arms  he 
pointed  to  his  library  and  cabinets. 
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"It  came  about  in  this  wise.  When  I 
was  still  a  very  young  pastor  here  and 
sat  one  pleasant  July  evening  in  the 
arbor,  smokimg  and  seemingly  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  my  next  dis- 
course, our  maid  Trina  came  from  the 
kitchen  garden  where  she  had  been 
digging  potatoes,  and  said:  'O  Pastor, 
there  is  a  horrid,  yellow  worm  with 
blue  stripes,  in  among  the  vegetables.' 

"  *Aha,'  said  I,  'have  you  brought  it 
along,  show  it  to  me!' 

"She  grew  troubled  and  said:  'O  no. 
Pastor,  I  would  be  afraid  to  take  hold 
of  it' 

"So  I  went  with  her  and  made  her 
show  me  the  'horrid,  yellow  worm.'  I 
was  very  much  astonished,  for  I  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  nor 
had  I  believed  its  existence  possible. 
For  at  that  time  I  knew  nothing  what^ 
ever  about  butterflies  and  grubs,  and 
felt  as  though  I  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  something  very  rare  and  phenom- 
enal. This  was  not  at  all  surprising  in 
a  person  who  had  never  seen  this 
splendid  grub,  over  twelve  centimeters 
long,  and  beautifully  colored  lemon- 
yellow,  light  blue  and  dark  green.  I 
carefully  broke  off  the  twig  on  which 
the  creature  was  sitting  and  brought  it 
into  the  house.  And  now  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  know  what  the 
strange  thing  was  that  I  had  there. 
And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that,  among 
the  books  of  my  deceased  father-in-law 
(whose  successor  I  am)  there  was  one 
work  that  contained  pictures  of  but- 
terflies. How  he  got  hold  of  it  I  have 
no  idea,  for  his  pet  study  was  local 
history,  heraldry  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  he  could  not  have  told  a 
hedge  butterfly  from  a  cabbage  butter- 
fly. So  I  lugged  down  old  Bdsel  von 
Bosenhof  from  the  shelf  where  he  had 
been  accumulating  dust  for  so  many 
years,  all  neglected,  and  after  a  while 
I  found  with  Joyful  surprise  a  capital 
picture  of  my  grub.  I  looked  for  the 
text  that  went  with  it  and  found  at  the 


beginning  of  the  third  Tolame  Just 
what  I  wanted.  The  title  was,  tbs 
great  Jessamine  grub,  brilliantly  eol- 
ored  yellow  and  blue,  b^onglni^  to  the 
night  insects  of  the  flrst  class;  also  its 
metamorphosis  into  the  so-called  deatii- 
fiyer.'  With  the  greatest  avidity  I  de- 
voured the  whole  account  How  old 
Bdsel  hears  about  this  splendid  gmlK 
which  the  wife  of  a  gardener  who  lives 
outside  the  town  Is  exhibiting  for 
money,  and  how  he  allows  himself  no 
rest  until,  after  a  long  struggle  and 
much  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  he  gets  the  treas- 
ure into  his  possession.  How  he  then 
procures  two  other  grubs  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  suspense  he  is  in  while 
watching  their  metamorphosis.  How 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  to  his  great 
delight,  a  most  remarkaUe  and  beauti- 
fly  butterfly  emerges  from  one  chrysa- 
lis, and  how  to  his  Joy  is  added  intense 
astonishment  when  the  butterfly,  on 
being  touched,  gives  utterance  to  a 
sound  half  creaking,  half  comi^ainlng. 
The  great  attraction  about  this  old 
miniature  painter  and  student  of  na- 
ture is  the  circumstance  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  bare  scientific  state- 
ment, but  that  all  the  four  big  vol- 
umes are  almost  exclusively  crammed 
with  his  own  experience,  that  the  an- 
ther makes  us  participate  in  all  his  lit- 
tle Joys  and  sorrows  and  have  a  hand 
in  his  discoveries  and  surprises,  his 
anxieties  and  expectations.  And  how 
lovingly  are  the  wonderful  illustrations 
executed,  beautiful  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  and  yet  scrupulously  ex- 
act so  that  sometimes  a  magnifying 
glass  has  to  be  used  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  delicacy  of  the  drawing. 

"From  this  time  on  I  had  fairly  swal- 
lowed the  bait"  continued  the  pastor, 
"and  during  my  leisure  hours  I  worked 
all  through  Bdsel,  while  a  burning  de- 
sire took  possession  of  me  to  take  up 
the  thing  myself?  But  I  was  wholly 
without  instruction.    During  a  short 
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Joumej  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a     I  made  a  large  collection,  for  In  the 
collector,  who  advised   me  as  to  the     outset  I  would  utilize  everything  that 


proper  books,  and  gave  me  the  address 
of  a  man  who  kept  a  natural  history 
store,  where  I  might  obtain  the  heces« 
sary  material.  In  the  freshness  of  my 
seal  I  laid  In  a  stock  of  everything, 
but  after  I  had  brought  together  a  good 
library  of  books  on  butterflies,  as  well 
as  all  sorts  of  trays,  stretchers.  Insect 
pins,  catch  bottles,  grub  holders,  glass 
cases  and  the  other  belongings  and 
was  ready  for  work,  winter  had  set  in, 
and  the  only  flying  thing  left  was  Bru- 
mata«  the  frost  flyer.  There  I  sat,  as 
a  Berliner  would  say,  chock  full  of 
ability  and  unable  to  use  It  But  when 
the  next  spring  commenced  the  air  was 
full  of  slaughter.    The  very  flrst  year 


came  \x>  hand,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  butterflies  about  here.'* 

All  of  a  sudden  the  pastor  passed 
his  hand  through  his  hair  and  ex- 
claimed: **Here  I  am  running  on  and 
running  on  and  entirely  forgetting  my 
wife.  She  does  not  even  know  that  I 
am  at  home,  and  that  we  have  a  visit- 
or. She  is  in  the  garden  room,  looking 
after  the  grubs.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  children  and  so  my  wife  has 
adopted  the  grubs.  She  Is  perhaps  the 
best  mother  of  grubs  that  ever  lived. 
She  pulls  them  all  through.  Gome 
along,  come  along,  young  man.'* 

And  so  they  both  betook  themselves 
to  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
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Early  In  the  month  of  May,  18d9,  I 
embarked  In  the  steamship  Kingaing  at 
Shanghai,  bound  on  a  long  desired  visit 
to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Many  were  the  disquieting  assurances 
that  the  four  days'  run  to  Tlenstin 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  whole  of 
an  unfavorable  voyage  from  England; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and, 
happily,  experienced  the  "exception 
which  proves  the  rule,"  for  the  voyage 
was  accomplished  on  the  calmest  of 
seas,  with  delightfully  Uue  skies  smil- 
ing overhead.'  Arrived  at  Ta-ku,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Pel-ho  River,  the 
most  impatient  of  us  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  delay,  and  that  of  some 
hours,  caused  by  anchoring  before  the 
bar,  the  tide  not  serving  to  carry  the 
KimgHtHf  across  It  and  up  the  shallow 
channel  of  the  river.  The  famous  Ta- 
ku  Forts,  however,  were  in  sight,  and 
the  time  passed  pleasantly  while  we  In- 
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spected  them  through  good  fleld- 
glasses,  and  recalled  the  history  of 
their  capture  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Elgin  in  1860. 

Just  as  all  were  unwillingly  resigned 
to  spending  another  night  on  board, 
word  was  passed  round  that  the  Cus- 
toms launch  was  In  sight,  coming  off  to 
fetch  the  mails.  Hope  revived,  and, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  ofllcer  in  charge, 
passage  was  offered  to  the  few  passen- 
gers, on  condition  that  all  but  light 
hand-baggage  should  be  left  behind. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Kingsing 
was  deserted  for  the  launch,  and  the 
captain  waved  his  farewells  from  the 
upper  deck,  as  we  steamed  rapidly 
away  up  the  river  between  the  Forts. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  thought 
regretfully  of  evening  gowns  which 
they  might  never  see  again,  but  were 
well  pleased  on  the  whole  to  be  landed 
at  Tongku  before  the  last  train  of  the 
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4ay  bad  left  for  Tientsin.  A  nm  of 
about  two  bours,  and  Tientsin  was 
reacbed,  too  late  to  proceed  to  PeUng 
tbat  day.  But  tbe  forced  delay  was  a 
gain,  as  we  were  able  to  travel  by  tbe 
next  day's  mail-train,  witb  its  comfort- 
ably fitted  "postal  car"  for  foreigners, 
instead  of  In  tbe  ordinary  so-called 
^'first-class"  carriage,  wbicb  is  devoid 
of  comfort  and  generally  filled  witb 
Chinese  smolcers. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving  Tien- 
tsin, one  was  appalled  to  see  graves, 
notbing  but  graves,  as  far  as  tbe  eye 
could  reacb,  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  line. 
Not  sucb  graves  as  are  familiar  to  us, 
but  conical-sbaped  mounds  of  varying 
sizes,  wbicb  merely  cover  tbe  cofllns, 
and  mark  tbe  restjng-places  of  many 
generations  of  Cblnese.    It  was  a  re- 
lief to  leave  tbe  gruesome  sigbt  bebind; 
one  tbought  tbe  very  air  seemed  in- 
fected and  beavy.    Tbe  railway  passes 
tbrougb  part  of  tbe  great  plain  of  Cbib- 
11,    bundreds   of   miles   in   extent,   on 
wbicb  Pelcing  is  situated.       The  bills 
wbicb  bound  it  on  tbe  west  could  only 
be  seen  In  tbe  distance,  and  tbe  sur- 
rounding country,  tbougb  pretty,  is  not 
particularly     striking;     far-stretcbing 
fields  of  paddy  (rice)  and  otber  grain, 
vividly  green  in  tbeir  spring  growtb, 
witb  bere  and  tbere  sleepy  little  villages 
of  mud  buts,  and  long  picturesque  lines 
of  tall-masted  junks  lying  at  ancbor  on 
tbe  creeks  wbicb  wind  their  way  across 
tbe  plain.    The  speed  of  the  train  was 
not  alarming  (twenty  miles  an  hour), 
and  we  stopped  several  times  at  way- 
side   stations    witb    unpronounceable 
names.  One  found  a  good  deal  of  enter- 
tainment in  watching  tbe  natives,  who 
strolled  casually  all  over  tbe  line,  offer- 
ing tea  from  large  teapots,  and  fruit 
and  eggs  to  the  native  passengers;  and 
then,  having  induced  them  to  buy,  they 
proceeded  to  bargain  fast  and  furious- 
ly, most  probably  over  a  single  casb.^ 


r.As  tbe  train  drew  up  at  ICa-chla-pn 
(tbe  terminus  for  Peking,  some  two 
miles  southward  of  tbe  dty),^  a  dense 
crowd    of    formldaUe-looklng,   almost 
eopper-colored  natives  filled  the  plat- 
foruL    In  reality  they  were  harmless 
and  orderly  enough,  though  d&moring 
loudly;  some  for  cash,  some  for  the 
hire  of  tbeir  blue-hooded  carts,  drawn 
up  in    a  space    beyond    the   station, 
amongst  gaily  decorated  booths  and 
stalls,  which  seemed  like  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  very  noisy  fair;  others 
displayed  an  eagerness  to  assist  with 
one's   baggage,    which   necessitated  a 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  to  ensure  its  safety; 
and  all  alike  were  good-bumoredly  de- 
sirous of  a  glimpse  of  tbe  foreign  lady 
passenger.     Tbe  sigbt  of  my  BngUsh 
friend   in   tbe   midst  of   this    strange 
babel  and  confusion  was  decidedly  a  re- 
assuring and  a   pleasant  sight     Un- 
fortunately we  were  separated  shortly 
after  starting  for  Peking,  carried  off 
in    different    directions,    so   tbat   tbe 
further     two     hours'     Journey     was 
achieved  alone  with  tbe  chair-bearers, 
who,   although   perfectly   trustworthy, 
were  anything  but  prepossessing  in  ap- 
pearance. 

I  was  surrounded  and  very  thorough- 
ly inspected  as  I  passed  from  the  train 
to  tbe  sedan-chair  awaiting  me,  but 
one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  at* 
tentions  of  this  kind  in  Gbina,  and, 
once  seated  in  tbe  chair,  tbe  four  bear- 
ers, two  in  front  and  two  at  tbe  back, 
took  the  poles  on  tbeir  shoulders,  lifted 
it  up,  and  started  off  at  an  even  swing- 
ing pace,  which  they  k^pt  up  steadily 
across  tbe  sandy  plain,  under  the  rays 
of  a  scorching  Eastern  sun. 
,  A  long  gray  line  of  battlemented  wall 
first  showed  that  we  were  nearing  the 
city,  and,  arrived  at  tbe  Yung  Ting 
M^n,*  the  central  south  gate  of  the 
Chinese  City,  we  were  forced  to  stop 
because  of  tbe  crowds  wbicb  thronged 
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the  entrance.  What  a  maryellcms 
scene  met  mj  unaccustomed  Western 
eyee!  Stalls  of  eatables  and  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  dustered  under 
the  massive  walls  and  in  the  gate- 
ways. Riders  on  mules*  ponies  and 
donkeys,  passengers  on  foot;  mules, 
rope-harnessed  to  heaylly  laden  trolley 
carts  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  dust,  floun- 
dering helplessly  in  their  efforts  to 
draw  them  along;  ''strings"  of  camels, 
carts  and  sedan-chairs— all  mingling  to- 
gether .in  bewildering  confusion,  wliile 
voices,  never  musical,  were  yelling, 
shouting,  screaming  their  loudest,  at 
the  animals,  at  each  other!  Truly  it 
was  an  essentially  Eastern  scene,  and 
I,  the  only  touch  of  Western  life 
amongst  it  all,  as  I  watched  with  keen 
interest  and  perhaps  some  little  trepi- 
dation from  my  chair,  tightly  wedged 
between  camels  on  one  side  and  carts 
on  the  other.  As  the  crush  lessened 
the  bearers  moved  slowly  forward, 
then  through  the  gate,  and  an  often- 
talked-of  wish  was  realized.  Inside 
the  city  of  Peking  at  last! 

A  long  broad  road  leads  "straight  as 
a  die"  from  the  Yung  Ting  Men  to  the 
Chi'en  M6n,  the  great  south  gate  of 
the  Tartar  City,  passing  between  the 
Temple  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  so 
worthy  of  note,  on  the  right,  and  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture  on  the  left,  both 
lying  back  in  extensive  park-like  en- 
closures. 

The  wall  of  the  Chinese  City  is  im- 
I>oBlng  as  one  approaches  it,  but  how 
much  more  imposing  is  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  Manchu  (Tartar)  City,  in 
the  very  heart  of  which  lie  the  For- 
bidden and  Imperial  Cities,  each  en- 
closed within  high  walls;  for  there 
dwells  the  Son  of  Heaven,  with  a  vast 
suite  of  princes  and  officials  of  high 
degree. 

Fifty  feet  high,  and  fifty  feet  broad, 
a  crenelated  battlement  on  the  outer, 
and  a  parapet  on  the  inner  side,  the 
Tartar  City  wall  is  further  strength- 


ened by  massive  bastions  thrown  out 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  hundred 
feet,  but  the  usual  dilapidation  marks 
the  guard-house  before  each  one,  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  impressive 
height  and  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
great  bastions,  and  massively  con* 
structed  comer  towers  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  mighty  and  impregnable 
fortress,  for  it  is  only  on  closer  inspec- 
tion that  the  formidable-looking  walls 
are  found  to  be  built  of  rubble,  faced 
with  sun-dried  brick,  and  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  cannon  which  apparently  man 
the  imposing  towers  are  only  painted 
shams!  There  are  nine  gates  in  its 
sixteen  miles  of  length,  great  archways 
pierced  like  tunnels  through  the  wall, 
fitted  with  iron-plated  double  doors, 
which  still,  as  of  old,  are  closed  at 
sundown,  fastened  with  enormous 
wooden  bolts.  Above  the  archways 
rise  ornamental  towers,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  sev- 
enty feet  high,  their  shapely  roofs 
glistening  with  green  porcelain  tiles. 
Every  gate  which  leads  into  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tartar  Cities  has  a  semi-cir- 
cular fortification  wall  thrown  out 
from  it,  having  one  or  more  gateways, 
with  towers  or  guard-houses  above 
them. 

It  is  indeed  a  striking  view  of  Peking 
that  is  obtained  from  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tartar  City.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Chinese  City,  with  its  low,  gray- 
roofed  houses,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Altar  of  Heaven  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
tance; on  the  other  hand,  the  Tartar, 
Forbidden  and  Imperial  Cities.  There; 
the  well-grown  trees  so  thickly  planted 
in  the  courtyards  and  other  open  spaces 
have  the  appearance  of  a  great  park, 
and  glistening  amongst  the  trees  with 
very  beautiful  effect  are  the  variously 
colored  roofs  of  glazed  porcelain  tiles, 
yellow,  blue  and  green,  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  building,  temples  and  resi- 
dences of  princes  and  high  officials. 
Beyond  and  around  on  all  sides  rise 
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the  strikingly   picturesque   towers  of 
the  gates. 

The  new-comer  to  Peking  will  not  be 
long  in  the  city  before  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  many  tales  told  of 
dread  smells  and  ugly  sights  to  be  en- 
countered in  its  streets.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  first  that  these  had  been  exag- 
gerated; but  a  residence  of  several 
weeks  within  the  walls,  and  of  going 
and  coming  at  all  times  (more  espe- 
cially towards  evening,  when  the  roads 
are  "watered"  with  the  contents  of 
ditch-like  drains  existing  at  the  road- 
sides), Convinced  me  that  my  conclu- 
sions had  been  premature.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  much  which  is  un- 
questionably offensive  to  Western 
senses,  who,  having  once  passed 
through  its  streets,  has  not  felt  the  fas- 
cination of  the  unique  experience,  even 
though  thumped  and  bumped  along  in 
the  wooden-hooded,  springless  carts 
over  roads  which  are  so  bad  as  utterly 
to  defy  any  attempt  at  adequate  de- 
scription? 

The  main  streets  of  most  Chinese 
cities  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight  feet 
In  width,  and  perhaps  those  of  Peking 
are  the  only  exceptions.  Narrow  lanes 
there  are,  intersecting  the  city  In  every 
direction,  and  most  uninteresting, 
with  their  long  blank  walls,  broken 
only  by  gateways  into  the  courtyards 
on  to  which  the  houses  open;  but  the 
main  thoroughfares  are  of  noble 
width,  some  even  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  Many  of  the  shops  are  tawdry 
and  sordid  looking,  but  many  have 
handsomely  carved  and  gilded  facades. 
The  merchandise  being  mostly  kept  at 
the  back,  shop  signs,  quaint,  brightly 
colored,  and  mostly  enigmatical  to  the 
uninitiated  foreigner,  proclaim  what 
may  be  found  within.  Piles  of  wood 
and  stacks  of  bricks  may  be  seen  block- 
ing the  pathway,  serving  as  excellent 
advertisements  for  the  owners  as  well 
as  saving  space  on  their  premises.  This 
may  be  inconvenient  to  passers-by,  but 


no  one  seems  to  object— probably  no 
one  has  any  objection;  they  might  pos- 
sibly wish  to  do  the  same  thing  them- 
selves, so  the  wood  and  the  bricks  re- 
main. 

A  stationary  funeral  of  sordid  mag- 
nificence and  of  great  length,  occupy- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  roadway, 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight, 
and  great  was  my  amazement  at  the 
first  one  I  saw.  The  coffin  was  rest- 
ing on  a  bier  or  catafalque  of  scariet 
and  gold,  of  such  size  and  weight  that 
at  least  forty  men  were  required  to 
lift  it.  The  procession  was  waiting 
while  "life-sized**  models  of  the  dead 
man's  furniture  and  worldly  goods, 
beautifully  constructed,  were  blazhig 
away  into  ascending  smoke,  to  the 
crash  and  clang  of  gongs  and  cymbals, 
and  the  howls  of  hired  mourners. 
This,  that  he  may  be  fully  provided  for 
in  the  next  world. 

The  road  being  unavailable  for  ordi- 
nary traffic,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
many  who  wish  to  pass  but  to  get  in 
some  one  else's  way  by  turning  on  to 
the  footpaths,  which  fortunately  are 
fairly  wide,  but  blocks  frequently  oc- 
cur as  the  result 

I  speak  from  experience,  for  the 
9Mn'9i  or  mule-litter  in  which  I  was 
travelling  on  my  way  to  the  Qreat 
Wall,  got  locked  fast  at  a  comer  be- 
tween some  shop-posts  and  carts, 
when  shopmen,  carters,  the  muleteer 
in  charge  of  the  litter,  and  stray  foot 
passengers  with  nothing  to  do,  all  sud- 
denly began  to  yell  and  scream  at  each 
other,  at  the  top  of  their  harsh  voices, 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  d^ightful 
disregard  of  the  funeral  procession  so 
close  by.  The  difficulty  over,  and  the 
fiMn-ii  released,  all  was  as  suddenly 
quiet  and  peace  reigned  again. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  these  remaxk- 
able  streets  are  strangely  bewitching 
scenes  of  varying  life  and  color,  mov- 
ing ceaselessly  hither  and  thither, 
streaming    In  and    streaming    out  of 
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those  mighty  gates.  The  blue-hooded 
cart  with  its  humble  occupants  lum- 
bers leisurely  along;  peacock-feathered 
mandarins  ride  or  drive  in  tawdry 
state;  and  princes,  gorgeously  appar* 
ailed,  are  carried  in  sedan-chairs  or 
driven  in  glorified  editions  of  the  com* 
mon  cart,  preceded  and  followed  by 
their  retinues  mounted  on  buff-colored, 
long-tailed  Mongolian  ponies,  kicking 
up  the  dust  in  stifling  clouds.  Gaily 
dressed  riders  on  mules  with  brightly 
colored  saddle-cloths  are  constantly 
passing  one  by;  the  more  sombrely 
blue-dad  figures  jogging  contentedly 
along  on  donkeys  with  collars  of  mer- 
rily Jingling  bells.  Then  one  sees  the 
quaint  wheel-barrow,  with  its  "inevit- 
able squeak,"  the  clumsy  trolley  cart, 
herds  of  swine  and  flocks  of  long- 
haired sheep,  and  continuous  "strings" 
of  two-humped  camels,  heavily  laden, 
sailing  along  with  their  slow  stately 
motion,  or  lying  in  groups  by  the  way- 
side to  rest  And  especially  attractive 
amongst  the  crowds  of  foot  passengers 
is  the  striking  figure  of  the  long-robed 
Manchu  woman,  moving  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  freedom  on  her 
unbound  feet,  an<f  resplendent  in  her 
gay  and  brilliant  rainbow-colored  head- 
dress. 

Truly  Peking  is  a  marvellous  city, 
and  exercises  an  indefinable  charm 
over  those  who  have  the  time  and  op- 
portunity to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it  With  its  splendid 
imlaces  and  temples— too  often  falling 
to  decay— ancient  monuments,  time- 
honored  systems,  and  old-world  quaint- 
nesB,  Peking  holds  a  unique  position 
amongst  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  world.  One  felt  that  it  was  scarce^ 
ly  surprising  that  the  Chinese  should 
resent  the  approach  of  Western  civil- 
ization, which  must  of  necessity  bring 
changes  with  it,  but  one  could  clearly 
see  that  Western  infiuence  was  be- 
ginning to  tell,  though  oddly  combined 
with  the  still  more  apparent  ancient 


conservatism  and  intense  hatred  of  the 
foreigner. 

Foreign  possessions  were  proudly 
displayed,  and  articles  of  Birmingham 
manufacture  were  spread  out  with 
strange  incongruity  on  the  stalls  within 
the  gates  (even  the  Empress  has  six 
pianos  in  the  palace— in  a  deplorable 
condition— and  a  steam  launch— which 
refuses  to  steam— on  the  lake  of  the 
summer  palace),  and  one  was  contin- 
ually hearing  of  determined  study  of 
the  English  language.  Early  In 
August  I  passed  through  the  streets 
for  the  last  time,  jolted  and  Jarred  over 
the  terribly  rough  roads  in  the  spring- 
less  cart  with  its  iron-tired  wheels, 
the  object  of  universal,  and  obviously 
disapproving,  if  not  insolent  remarks. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  passing 
the  Manchu  troops,  who  were  pour- 
ing into  the  city  pell-mell  from  drill 
outside  the  walls.  They  had  modem 
field-guns,  carefully  wrapped  in  cov- 
ers of  red  cotton  cloth!  and  clumsy 
firearms,  each  one  requiring  two  men 
to  carry  it  which  I  was  assured  would, 
if  fired,  knock  them  both  down,  but  do 
little  harm  to  the  enemy.  Once  again 
I  noticed  with  curious  interest  the  sim- 
ple methods  of  daily  work  followed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  primi- 
tive implements  of  various  kinds,  per- 
fectly effectual  in  a  country  where 
time  is  no  objec^,  as  in  China.  It 
seemed  like  transportation  to  mediseval 
ages,  and  yet  within  five  minutes  of 
passing  through  Yung  Ting  Mto,  and 
out  of  the  city,  the  Jolting  cart  waa 
exchanged  for  the  most  modem  of 
electric  tramcars,  gliding  rapidly  along 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  time-worn 
city  wall.*  The  sudden  transition  from 
old  to  new  and  the  contrast  between 
them  was  startling;  a  strange,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  experience. 

Surely  there  is  more  readiness  than  is 


s  The  trftras  only  stiirted  mnnlng  shortly  before 
my  departure  so  that  I  was  among  the  first  for- 
eign passengers. 
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generally  sapposed,  to  adopt  Western 
methods  when  suitable;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
qualified  to  Judge,  that  the  present  ris- 
ing Is  among  a  certain  section  only, 
fostered,  if  not  instigated,  by  those  in 
high  places  whose  interest  it  is  to 
maintain  the  old  corrupt  order  of  gov- 
emment;  and  that  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Chinese  who  are  anx- 
ious for  the  advancement  and  true 
good  of  their  country,  and  ready  to 
welcome  and  adopt  Western  methods 
as  far  as  they  would  tend  to  that  end. 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Douglas,  in  the  Nine- 
tenth  Century  for  June,  gives  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  growing  popular 
taste  for  Western  literature.  He  quotes 
statistics  showing  that  Chinese  trans- 
lations of  books  on  Western  sciences, 
history,  geography  and  other  subjects, 
published  in  China  by  a  well-known 
society  for  promoting  Christian  and 
other  knowledge  amongst  the  Chinese, 
were  recently  sold  with  such  rapidity 
that  Chinese  printers  saw  in  their  great 
popularity  a  means  of  large  profit  to 
themselves  and  copied  the  books,  need- 
less to  say,  without  permission!  This 
is  in  itself  a  significant  fact;  the  more 
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BO  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas  points  out 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion can  read,  and  it  shows  that  there 
is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  progressive- 
ness,  perhaps  little  suspected  by  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  I  have  talked  with 
educated  Chinese  gentlemen,  whose 
English  was  as  fluent  as  one*s  own, 
who  have  Jong  deeply  deplored  the 
lamentable  state  of  China,  and  who 
have  refused  high  office  rather  than 
be  identified  with  a  Gtovemment  which 
they  know  to  be  corrupt  and  rotten  to 
the  core.  It  may  be  that  those  who  fos- 
tered the  present  rising,  thus  bringing 
about  so  terrible  a  crisis,  will  find  the 
consummation  to  be  very  different 
from  anything  they  had  hoped  or  antic- 
ipated. 

For  myself,  I  would  say  that  during 
several  months  of  further  Journeying 
In  China,  Corea,  and  lovely  Japan,  I 
saw  nothing  to  equal  Peking  in  fascina- 
tion and  interest  In  view  of  inevitable 
changes— even  in  the  event  of  many 
improvements— it  must  be  a  keen  satr 
isfaction  that  one  visited  China  in  time 
to  see  its  capital  while  still  invested 
with  its  ancient  native  charm. 


FORTITUDE. 

Duty  has  called.    Her  unrelenting  hand 
Points  sternly  to  the  desert  bids  me  go: 
Nor  dare  I  strive  her  dictates  to  withstand. 
Be  brave,  my  heart  to  bear  the  bitter  throe! 
To  gain  the  summit  must  thou  breast  the  slope, 
To  earn  the  crown  thou  needs  must  face  the  fight; 
High  overhead  calm  shines  the  star  of  hope. 
The  morning  dawns  from  out  the  darkest  night. 
Let  firm-set  lips,  and  level-fronting  brow 
Proclaim  thy  right  to  suffer  silently: 
The  brute  may  cry  against  his  fate,  but  thou 
Shalt  win  because  of  thy  divinity; 
Prometheus-like  shalt  conquer  circumstance, 
And  claim  the  worlds  for  thine  inheritance. 
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That  our  match  at  the  Park  did  not 
become  an  annual  fixture  is  a  matter 
for  which  I  disclaim  all  personal  respon- 
sibility. Two  people  were,  I  consider* 
to  blame,— Tommy  Lowndes  himself, 
and  Tommy's  father's  coachman's  con* 
founded  cousin.  I  never  knew  any  re- 
spectable coachman  who  owned  to  a 
cousin  before,  and  I  wish  that  the 
Lowndes^s  coachman's  cousin  had  been 
smothered  at  his  birth. 

But  this  is  how  the  thing  began.  As 
Tommy  Lowndes  and  I  were  coming 
home  from  the  village  cricket-ground 
after  the  last  match  of  the  season,  we 
met  the  Major,  strutting  along  the  path 
and  looking  even  more  important  and 
more  full  of  business  than  usual.  What 
the  Major's  exact  business  In  life  had 
been  since  he  left  the  Service,  no  one 
exactly  seemed  to  know,  but  as  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  himself  as  a  very  busy 
man,  it  was  only  polite  to  believe  him. 
Theoretically,  the  Major  was  a  very 
fine  cricketer,  and  now  and  again 
would  stroll  down  to  our  ground  and 
tell  us  how  things  ought  to  be  done; 
but,  being  evidently  one  of  those  in- 
structors who  consider  that  precept  is 
better  than  example,  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  illustrate  his  lessons. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  he  now 
exclaimed,  "you  will  have  a  chance  of 
playing  cricket  on  a  really  good  wicket 
next  year.  The  Park  is  let,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  a  ground  laid  down 
there." 

"Why,  have  you  taken  it  yourself. 
Major?"  enquired  Tommy. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  myself,"  re- 
plied the  Major,  "but  some  connec- 
tions of  mine,— that  is,  I  may  say,  some 
very  near  relations  of  mine  have  tak- 
en it  for  seven  years.  Lord  Emden, 
you  know»— 4hat  is,  not  Lord  Emden 


himself,  precisely,  as  he  is  a  minor,  but 
his  mother.  Lady  Emden,  has  taken 
it  for  him,  and  they  are  coming  in  next 
month." 

"And  what  relations  are  they  of 
yours?"  asked  Tommy,  who  always  de- 
clared that  the  Major,  if  you  took  him 
at  his  own  valuation,  was  in  some  way 
related  to  every  member  pf  the  Peer- 
age, and  intimately  acquainted,  not 
only  with  our  own  Royal  Family,  but 
with  every  browned  Head  in  Europe. 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  said  the  Major, 
"the  late  man's  father,  and  my  great- 
aunt  on  my  mother's  side  married  sec- 
ond-cousins, and  so  the  boy's  father 
and  myself  were,  were— eh— eh— " 

"Twins,"  suggested  Tommy,  as  the 
Major  hesitated. 

"Well  no,  not  twins  exactly,"  replied 
the  Major,  taking  Tommy's  suggestion 
quite  seriously,  "but  something  devil- 
ish near  it,  you  know,  cousins  of  course, 
—let  me  see,  what  cousins?  If  his 
father—" 

"Was  Jack's  son,  what  relation  was 
Jack  to  John.  There  I've  got  it  in  one. 
Major.  But  I  say,"  continued  Tommy, 
as  the  Major  evidently  misllking  flip- 
pancy, frowned  ominously,  "what  sort 
of  a  fellow  is  young  Hopeful?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  present  Viscount 

Emden?"   and    the   Major   enunciated 

• 

the  title  with  a  gravity  evidently  iur 
tended  to  convey  to  the  volatile 
Tommy's  mind  a  strong  hint  that 
"young  Hopeful"  was  not  exactly  a 
proper  term  to  use  in  reference  to  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy. 
"Yes,  Emden,  of  course." 
.  I  could  see  that  the  Major  was  still 
more  than  half  inclined  to  stand  out 
for  the  title.  He  has  more  than  once 
remarked  to  n)e  when  speaking  of 
Tommy    Lovnides:    "A    very    decent 
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young  fellow  in  his  way,  George,  but 
singularly  devoid  of  reverence."  How- 
ever, he  graciously  swfdlowed  the  ol>* 
jection,  and  gave  us  a  brief  summary 
of  the  young  nobleman's  career,  which 
Tommy  construed  for  my  benefit  as  it 
went  on. 

"Well,  the  poor  boy  has  not  had  many 
advantages." 

**A  bit  of  an  ass,"  put  in  Tommy. 

**He  had  to  be  taken  away  from  Bton 
quite  young—" 

"Superannuated,  you  bet,"  said 
Tommy,  "or  sacked." 

"And  then  he  had  a  private  tutor  for 
three  years—" 

"Poor  devil!"  I  really  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  meant  to  apply  to 
the  tutor  or  the  pupiL 

"And  then  he  was  to  have  gone  to 
Oxford-" 

"But  got  ploughed." 

"But  they  changed  their  minds  about 
U  and  so,— well,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  has  lived  alone  with  his 
mother  ever  since." 

"Born  loafer,"  pronounced  Tommy 
decisively. 

"Well,  anyhow  he  has  not  got  to  work 
for  his  livelihood  like  some  people 
here,"  and  the  Major  accompanied  this 
remark  with  a  look  at  Tommy  evident- 
ly meant  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
very  gross  impertinence  in  a  strug- 
gling stock-jobber  to  lightly  criticise 
the  actions  of  people  moving  in  higher 
circles. 

"More  pity  for  him,"  rejoined  Tommy 
in  no  wise  abashed.  "But  I  say.  Major, 
didn't  you  say  he  was  at  Eton  a  few 
years  back?  I  wonder  whether  I  knew 
him  there.  What  did  you  say  the 
creature's  name  was?' 

"Viscount  Emden,"  repeated  the 
Major. 

"Oh  I  know  that,  but  he  was  not 
bom  Viscount  Emden,  was  he?  I  sup- 
pose he  had  a  father  of  a  sort  What 
used  his  name  to  be?" 

*The     family     name     Is     Ferrars," 
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enunciated   the  Major  with  much  so- 
lemnity. 

"Got  red  hair  and  a  round  face?  Name 
Dicky  by  any  chance?"  and  now  for 
the  first  time  Tommy  looked  thorough- 
ly interested. 

"Well,  yes,  hem,  I  believe  Lord  Bm- 
den's  baptismal  name  is  Richard.  And 
he  has  got,— well,  yes,— auburn  hair; 
and  yes,  well  perhaps  the  face  is  a 
trifie  full."  The  Major  made  each  ad- 
mission with  obvious  reluctance. 

"Why,  hanged  if  it  isn't  littie  Pud- 
ding-Head!"  shouted  Tommy*  bursting 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  ''At  my 
dame's,  and  my  fag  for  a  year,  and 
might  have  been  my  fag  for  three 
years  if  the  silly  little  scouter  could 
ever  have  got  out  of  fourth  form.  Not 
that  the  poor  little  devil  didn't  try 
hard  enough,  but  he  had  no  more 
brains  than  a  chimpanzee,  couldn't  boil 
an  ^%%  to  save  his  life  or  take  a  mes- 
sage like  a  Christian.  Poor  little  Pud- 
ding-Head!  Fancy  my  coming  across 
him  again!"  And  Tommy  went  off  Into 
another  fit  of  laughter 

"Oh,  hush,  hush!"  exclaimed  the 
Major,  now  seriously  alarmed.  "You 
really  must  not  talk  about  Lord  Em- 
den like  that  down  here,  Lowndes. 
Walls  have  ears  and  hedges,  you  know, 
and  it  would  not  do  at  all.  Put  away 
childish  things,  you  know,  or—"  here 
the  Major's  scriptural  knowledge  was 
at  fault  and  so  pulling  himself  up 
short  he  went  off  on  a  new  tack.  "Look 
here,  Lowndes,  speaking  as  a  man  of 
the  world,— I've  moved  about  a  bit  as 
you  know,  and  have  seen  some  service 
in  my  time— it  does  not  do  at  all  to 
rake  up  old  school-stories,  and—" 

"And— rot!"  interrupted  Tommy  with 
some  show  of  temper.  "Look  you 
here.  Major,  you're  an  older  man  of 
the  world  than  I  am,  I'll  grant  you, 
and  you  may  have  stuck  fifty  niggers 
or  five  hundred,  but  you  really  must 
excuse  my  saying  that  I  am  not  ex- 
actly a  born  idiot     I  shall  not  give 
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your  jonng  Bmden  away;  he  may  be  a 
very  good  fellow  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary;  at  any  rate  there  Is  no  harm 
in  him,  or  used  not  to  be.  He  could 
not  help  being  thick,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  he  gave  himself  carroty  hair; 
every  <me  cannot  be  an  Adonis  or  a 
Buskin.  But  you  really  must  not  ex* 
pect  me  or  any  one  else  to  fall  down 
and  lick  the  creature's  boots  because 
he  liappens  to  be  a  viscount,  nor  do  I 
Imagine  that  the  world  will  come  to  an 
end  if  I  do  happen  to  call  him  Pud- 
ding-Head.  If  he  is  not  pudding* 
headed  any  longer,  so  much  the  better 
for  him.  But  now  I  have  got  to  be  at 
home  for  dinner,  so  come  along, 
George.  Good-evening,  Major;  I  am 
glad  some  one  has  taken  the  Park  at 
any  rate,  and  I  hope  you'll  have  good 
luck  with  your  ground,  or  your  cousin's 
ground." 

In  due  course  the  Bmdens  arrived  at 
the  Park,  and  the  laying  out  of  a 
cricket-ground  went  on  merrily  during 
the  winter  months.  Though  Lady  Em- 
den  herself  was  not  a  particularly 
formidable  personage,  I  could  see 
that  the  Major,  notwithstanding  his 
boasted  relationship,  stood  in  con- 
siderable awe  of  her.  However, 
where  there  is  a  *  young  man 
to  be  educated  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  it  is  convenient  to  have  ready- 
to-hand  an  old  soldier,  anxious  to 
oblige  and  willing  to  magnify  his  own 
local  importance  by  acting  as  bear- 
leader to  the  one  and  only  real  live 
lord  resident  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Nature,  as  Tommy  Lowndes's  re- 
marks had  led  me  to  expect,  had  not 
been  kind  to  the  Lord,  as  the  villagers 
called  him,  so  far  as  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  concerned.  A  very  large 
round  face,  liberally  freckled  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crop  of  bright  red  hair, 
momentarily  threatened  to  overbalance 
the  long  body  indifferently  supported 
by  a  pair  of  scraggy  legs.  However, 
we  must  take  people  as  we  find  them 


in  this  world,  and  though  young 
Emden's  bodily  presence  was  weak^  he 
was  a  thoroughly  good-natured  and  un- 
affected lad,  rather  inclined  to  resent 
the  Major's  efforts  to  make  him  the 
lion  of  the  neighborhood.  A  remark 
made  by  'Lljah  Tomkins,  which  I 
chanced  to  overhear,  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  £hndens'  arrival,  showed 
that  our  yokels  were  not  so  much  im- 
pressed by  this  sudden  advent  of  aris- 
tocracy as  they  perhaps  ought  to  have 
been.  ''Gail  him  a  lord,"  quoth  Elijah; 
''why,  he's  nobbut  a  girt  plum-pudding 
on  stilts." 

In  his  office  of  bear-leader  and  in- 
structor in  field-sports  our  Major 
worked  right  gallantly,  accepting  even 
with  fairly  good  grace,  at  the  time,  a 
tribute  of  five  shots  in  the  left  gaiter 
when  the  young  gentleman  was  being 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  rabbit- 
shooting.  In  the  evening,  however,  he 
thus  unbosomed  his  soul  to  me. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  George,"  he 
remarked;  "I  have  seen  some  service 
in  my  time  and  have  been  under  a  hot 
fire  more  than  once  in  South  Africa, 
but  I  would  rather  meet  a  Zulu  im'pi 
on  the  war-path  than  get  within  range 
of  that  young  cousin  of  mine  with  a 
scatter-grun.  Only  gaiters  peppered!"  for 
here  I  had  ventured  to  remark  that  it 
might  have  been  worse.  "I  tell  you 
that  I  was  in  peril  of  my  life.  If  I  had 
not  got  behind  a  tree,  the  young  beg- 
gar would  have  fairly  smothered  me." 
And  I  noticed  that  this  particular 
branch  of  education  was  thereafter  en- 
trusted to  the  keeper. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  cricket- 
ground  had  been  laid  and  the  heavy 
roller  was  hard  at  work  and,  as  the 
days  lengthened  out  the  Major  con- 
descended to  ask  my  advice  on  the  mat^ 
ter  of  engaging  a  professional.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  like  a  good  many  other 
people  who  invite  counsel,  the  worthy 
Major  had  previously  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  definite  course  of  action. 
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and  came  to  me  rather  with  the  view 
of  parading  his  own  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  cricketing 
fraternity  than  with  any  Intention  of 
following  my  advice.  For  when  I  sug- 
gested a  local  man,  one  Tom  Swain,  he 
shook  his  head,  parsed  his  lips,  and 
assumed  that  air  of  importance  which 
always  irritated  Tommy  Lowndes. 

"Won't  do,  George,  won't  do  at  alL 
We  must  have  something  better  than 
that.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
against  your  prot4g6,  mind!  he  may  be 
a  very  excellent  fellow  and  all  that, 
but  he  is  not  class  enough.  Money  is 
no  object  In  this  case,  so  we'll  have  a 
really  flrst-rate  man  while  we  are 
about  it.  Of  course  I  could  coach  the 
lad  myself,  if  it  was  only  coaching; 
but  we  must  have  a  man  who  can  bowl 
a  bit,  a  first-class  man  who  has  Just 
dropped  out  of  cricket,  but  still  keeps 
up  his  bowling.  In  fact,  George,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  got 
the  very  man  in  my  eye,  and— well- 
in  fact  I  have  pretty  well  booked  him. 
Now  what  should  you  say  to  old  Billy 
Johnson?" 

I  knew  the  man  mentioned  well 
enough  by  reputation,  and  was  perfect- 
ly aware  that  he  had  in  his  day  been 
as  good  a  bowler  as  any  in  England. 
But  I  ventured  to  remind  the  Major 
that  there  were  some  queer  stories 
afloat  as  to  Johnson's  drinking  capac- 
ities, and  that  his  retirement  from 
first-class  cricket  had  been  hastened 
bjr  Intemperate  habits  and  insubordi- 
nate behavior.  I  might  Just  as  well 
have  talked  to  a  lamppost 

"Come,  come,  my  dear  George,"  said 
the  Major  with  a  most  Irritating  air  of 
superiority,  "It's  no  good  raking  up 
old  stories.  I  have  seen  the  man  my- 
self, had  him  down  yesterday,  and 
talked  to  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
a  more  civil,  willing,  well-spoken  fel- 
low I  never  met  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  experience.  It's  an  odd  thing,  you 
know,  that  when  any  one  of  you  young 


fellows  think  that  you  can  do  a  thing 
pretty  well  yourself,  you  always  want 
to  crab  a  man  who  can  do  it  a  bit  bet- 
ter;" and  with  this  parting  shot  the 
Major  walked  off,  and  at  once  wrote  to 
offer  the  engagement  to  Billy  Johnson. 
This  redoubtable  personage  turned 
up  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  for  the 
first  month  or  eo  was  on  his  best  be- 
havior. 

I  was  much  too  busy  myself  to  go 
and  watch  the  practice  in  the  Park, 
but,  according  to  the  Major,  the 
progress  made  by  young  Bmden  was 
astounding.  "And  I'll  tell  you  what; 
George,"  he  added,  after  a  long  pane- 
gyric on  Emden's  batting  powers,  "that 
man  Johnson  is  a  very  knowing  fellow 
and  a  very  shrewd  Judge  of  a  cricketer. 
Why,  he  tells  me  that  if  I  will  cmly 
take  up  the  game  again  seriously,  with 
these  plain  wickets  and  short  boun- 
daries, there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  as  useful  a  man  on  a  county 
side  as  pretty  well  any  amateur  in  the 
country— as  a  bat  only,  of  course— I 
have  quite  given  up  my  bowling— but 
in  the  matter  of  style,  you  know,  and 
sound  defence,  I— well,  I  am  pretty 
well  as  good  now  as  I  ever  was." 

"Better,  I  should  think,"  struck  in 
Tommy  Lowndes,  who  Just  came  up 
in  time  to  overhear  the  last  remark. 

"Hem,  well  perhaps  not  quite  that** 
said  the  Major,  who  generally  accepted 
Tommy's  remarks  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve,  not  to  say  suspicion. 

Having  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Billy  Johnson  in  the  street  a  few  days 
later,  and  noticing  that  he  had  come 
from  the  direction  of  a  public-house,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  views 
on  the  subject  For  I  fancied  that  the 
old  problem  in  vino  verittu  might  also 
hold  good  of  beer,  and  I  could  see 
that  the  fellow  was  what  our  good  folk 
call  pleasantly  drunk— not  exactly 
tipsy,  that  Is  to  say,  but  in  the  com- 
municative stage  of  beeriness. 
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'Well,  Johnson,   are   yon   going   to 
make  a  cricketer  of  Lord  Bmden?" 

"Not  me,"  was  the  ready  response, 
"nor  no  one  else  as  I  ever  heard  on 
neither.  Might  as  well  ask  a  man  to 
teach  an  old  wnkkns  [work-honse] 
woman  or  a  baby  in  arms  to  play 
cricket  He's  a  very  affable  yonng 
gemmen,  and  a  very  good  lord  for  all 
I  knows,  bat  he  ain'.t  got  no  more 
cricket  in  him  than  an  'edge-sparrow." 
'And  Major  Owen?" 
'Major  Howen,"  repeated  Johnson, 
in  high  contempt,  "why  he's  wnss  nor 
t'other.  Ever  seed  an  old  'en  a- 
scratching  after  a  worm.  Mister?  Ah, 
ye  have;  well,  then,  that's  the  Major; 
he  goes  on  a-scratching  and  a-scratch- 
ing  after  the  ball  and  never  gets  his 
bat  agin  it,  and  pnffs  like  a  hadder 
all  the  time  as  he's  a-scratching." 

Knowing  that  the  Major,  whose  fig- 
ure was  of  the  pnrsy  order,  was  apt 
to  get  a  little  thick  in  the  wind,  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  description. 
Johnson  chimed  in  at  first,  and  then  It 
seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  him  that 
perhaps  he  had  said  a  little  bit  too 
much.  "I  say,  Mister,"  he  pleaded, 
''you  aren't  a  gohig  to  let  on  to  them 
as  I  told  you.  I've  had  my  ups  and 
downs,  and  now  I've  gotten  a  good 
place  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  it 
They're  very  tidy  cricketers,  both  on 
'em  is,  but  you  and  me,  we  will  have 
our  Joke,  won't  us?"  and  after  favor- 
ing me  with  two  or  three  violent  winks 
he  lurched  off  down  the  street 

I  kept  my  own  counsel  and  waited 
for  the  turn  of  the  ^de,  and  one  after- 
noon the  tide  did  turn  with  a  ven- 
geance. There  had  been  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  the  redoubtable 
Billy,  thinking  that  it  had  set  in  for  a 
wet  day  and  that  his  services  would 
not  be  required,  had  regaled  himself 
royally  at  the  public-house.  Most  un- 
fortunately for  him  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  the  afternoon  was  brilliantly 
fine.    I  myself  happened  to  be  lunch- 


ing with  the  Major  on  this  particular 
day,  and  he  pinned  me  down  to  prom- 
ise that  I  would  come  and  have  a  bit 
of  practice  at  the  Park,  if  the  weather 
held  up,  later  on  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  sha'n't  take  a  knock  myself  to- 
day, George,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  little 
touch  of  lumbago;  but  I'll  stand  be- 
hind the  net,  and  give  you  boys  a  few 
hints." 

Johnson,  who  was  sent  for  in  a 
hurry,  arrived  on  the  ground  in  the 
quarrelsome  stage  of  drunkenness,  but 
he  pitched  the  net  and  the  stumps 
without  any  catastrophe  and  taking  off 
his  coat  prepared  to  deliver  the  first 
ball.  Bmden,  who  looked  anything  but 
happy  at  having  an  additional  spec- 
tator of  his  prowess,  adopted  a  crouch- 
ing attitude,  and  made  a  feeble  hit  at 
a  ball  wide  on  the  offside,  and  John- 
son at  once  fell  foul  of  him.  "Ain't 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  cut  about 
you,"  he  growled,  "or  must  you  al- 
ways think  you're  'aymaking?" 

Poor  Bmden  smiled  feebly;  the  Major 
pricked  up  his  ears  but  made  no  re- 
mark. "Was  that  better?"  enquired 
the  pupil  as  he  managed  to  tip  the  next 
ball. 

"*No,"  answered  the  tutor,  "it  was 
ten  times  worse.  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  covey;  you'll  never  make  a 
cricketer,  not  If  you  lives  to  be  as  old 
as  Noah.  Downright  cruel  I  calls  it 
for  a  man  as  has  played  county-cricket 
all  his  life  to  have  to  bowl  to  such  a 
chap  as  you." 

The  Major  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere.  "Johnson,"  he  said  with 
great  dignity,  as  he  walked  round  the 
corner  of  the  net  "his  lordship.  Vis- 
count Bmden,  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  like  that." 

For  a  moment  Johnson,  who  had  Just 
recovered  the  ball,  stared  at  him  as  if 
trying  to  collect  his  scattered  senses. 
Then  he  suddenly  launched  off  into  the 
very  choicest  Billingsgate,  consigning 
Bmden,  the  Major,  myself,  and  the  vil* 
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lage  in  general  to  a  very  warm  region. 
"Lam  him  yourself,  yon  old  goat"  he 
concluded,  and  with  that  he  threw  the 
ball  slap  at  the  Major's  head,  and 
walked  off  the  ground,  putting  on  his 
coat  as  he  went. 

Alas,  poor  Major,  his  face  was  a 
study!  His  own  familiar  friend,  the 
civil-spoken  and  obliging  Johnson,  had 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  him.  Now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  wrong,  and  that 
very  night  came  down  to  our  house, 
and  asked  me  to  open  negotiations 
with  Tom  Swain,  whom  I  had  origi- 
nally recommended;  and  In  a  few  days 
the  practice  at  the  Park  reopened  un- 
der more  favorable  auspices. 

Tom  was  less  outspoken  in  his  criti- 
cisms on  his  pupil's  progress  than  his 
predecessor.  "It's  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  sir,"  was  all  that  I  could  get 
out  of  him.  "But  there,"  and  he  added 
quite  cheerfully,  "you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  Master  George,  as  there  ain't 
no  royal  road  to  cricket,  but  that  Vis- 
counties and  Majors  have  to  travel  to 
it  same  as  plain  you  and  me." 

Hitherto  those  chances  of  playing  (I 
do  not  call  net-practice  playing)  on  a 
decent  wicket,  to  which  Tommy 
Lowndes  and  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward, had  not  been  vouchsafed  unto 
us;  and  one  day  in  July  Tommy,  who 
was  waxing  impatient,  fairly  tackled 
the  Major  on  the  subject  "Well, 
Major,"  said  he,  "when  are  we  to  have 
a  match  in  the  Park?'  After  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  fencing  the  Major 
suggested  that  perhaps  some  time  next 
season  things  would  be  sufficiently  or- 
ganized. 

"Organized!  Next  season!  I  never 
heard  such  rot  in  my  life.  A  cricket- 
match  isn't  exactly  a  campaign,  is  It 
Major?  You've  got  stumps  and  a  ball 
and  a  ground,  and  you  have  practised 
young  Pud— I  mean  Emden,  for  two 
whole  months.  What  more  do  you 
want?" 


"Two  men  won't  make  an  eleven, 
Lowndes." 

"Well,  you  can  have  old  Swain«  and 
that  makes  three.  But  I  thought  the 
idea  was  that  the  old  girl— I  mean 
Lady  Bmden— was  going  to  have 
people  down  and  get  up  a  match  or 
two.  If  the  ground  was  only  laid  down 
for  you  two  to  practice  on,  it's  no 
great  catch  having  a  decent  wicket  in 
the  place." 

The  Major,  after  a  few  more  ex- 
cuses, said  eventually  that  he  would 
see  about  it,  which  Tommy  construed 
as  implying  that  a  match  would  be 
fixed  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Kalends. 

But  by  good  luck  the  Lowndes  fam- 
ily dined  at  the  Park  one  day  that 
week,  and  Tommy  boldly  attacked  her 
Ladyship  on  the  subject  and  by  repre- 
senting to  her  that  a  match  between 
the  Park  and  the  Village  would  estab- 
lish Emden's  position  among  the  vil- 
lagers, he  won  her  over  to  his  side, 
and  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  match  should  take 
place  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday. 
The  Major  did  not  much  approve  of 
his  flank  having  been  thus  turned,  but 
having  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  HJeeds  mu9t  when  wmt- 
hody  drives,  set  to  work  to  organize  his 
eleven. 

I  noticed  that  as  the  day  approached, 
he  did  not  seem  half  so  confident  about 
Emden's  progress  in  the  art  of  batting 
as  he  had  been,  nor  did  he  talk  in  quite 
such  glowing  terms  about  his  own  per- 
formances. "You  must  not  be  hard 
upon  the  boy,  George,"  he  remarked  to 
me.  "You  see  it  is  his  first  experience 
of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  sure 
to  be  a  bit  nervous  at  the  start  80 
you  must  let  him  down  easy,  you  know. 
His  mother  would  be  dreadfully  morti* 
fied  if  he  did  not  get  a  few  runs,  and 
—well  I  think  I'll  send  Swain  to  have 
a  talk  to  you." 

'Lor,  Mr.  George,"  said  the  worthy 
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Swain  when  he  arriyed,  '*thia  is  what 
one  would  call  a  pretty  set-out.  Here's 
the  Major  a-going  on  and  a-saying  as 
bow  the  Lord  he  must  get  some  runs 
whatever  happens;  and  how  you  and 
me  is  a-going  to  manage  it  beats  me 
holler." 

''Haven't  you  taught  him  anything, 
thenr* 

"Not  me,  nor  no  one  else  ain't  a- 
going  to  teach  him  to  bat,  neither.  I 
goes  on,  bowling  and  bowling  and 
bowling,  and  he  goes  on  'Itting  and 
'itting  and  'itting,  till  we  both  sweats 
shocking.  But,  lor'  bless  your  life,  Mr. 
George,  we  don't  seem  to  get  no  for- 
rader. 'Bat  square,  my  Lord,'  says 
I  time  after  time,  but  it  ain't  not  a 
mossel  of  good.  The  only  thing  as  he 
have  got,  Mr.  George,  is  a  leg  'it  as  I've 
taught  'im.  He'll  'it  one  in  six  maybe 
if  as  how  she  comes  off  right;  but 
who's  a-going  to  chuck  up  leg-balls 
in  a  match  till  he  do  'it  one?' 

Who,  indeed?  I  knew  one  person  on 
my  side  willing  to  try,  and  that  was 
myself;  but  I  misdoubted  my  capacity, 
for  I  felt  that  I  was  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  bowler  to  pitch  every  ball  on 
a  sixi>ence,  or  even  on  a  cucumber- 
frame.  Besides,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  I  could  neither 
bowl  at  both  ends,  nor  guarantee  that 
the  leg-hitter  would  always  remain  at 
the  same  end.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
Tommy  Lowndes;  he  could  bowl  a  bit 
and  I  knew  that,  if  he  did  not  trans- 
gress out  of  a  sheer  spirit  of  mischief, 
he  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  them 
on  the  leg-side.  And  then  I  thought  of 
Abe  Hollowell,  the  most  accurate 
bowler  we  had;  but  I  knew  that,  al« 
though  a  civil-spoken  fellow  enough, 
Abe  was  a  thorough-paced  Radical  at 
heart,  and  might  have  conscientious 
objections  to  ^letting  a  lord  down 
easy.*' 

I  went  to  call  on  Abe,  and  opened 
the  subject  as  delicately  as  I  could, 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  deal 


gently  with  the  young  man  in  consid- 
eration of  Lady  Bmden's  feelings. 
"You  see,  Abe,"  I  urged,  "her  Lady- 
ship is  giving  us  a  bank-holiday  treat, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  she  should 
not  enjoy  the  day  herself." 

I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a  brick 
wall,  so  obdurate  was  the  fellow, 
though  civil  withal.  "You  ask  me  a 
faiir  thing,  Mr.  George,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  do  it  in  welcome.  But  I  don't  hold 
wi'  they  lords,  and  I  tells  you  plain 
that  if  so  be  as  a  chap  don't  keep  his 
bat  straight  when  Abe  Hollowell  is  a- 
bowling  at  him,  down  goes  the  timber, 
if  it  were  an  'Ighness  let  alone  a  lord. 
If  so  be  as  you  wants  the  lad  to  hev 
a  show,  best  let  me  stand  down  alto- 
gether, and  then  there  won't  be  no 
bones  broke;"  and  I  thought  it  well 
thus  to  compound  the  matter. 

Even  Tommy  Lowndes  did  not 
tumble  to  the  idea  without  strong  pro- 
test "Give  it  a  name,  old  chap."  he 
said;  "is  it  to  be  cricket  or  skittles?" 

"Oh,  cricket  of  course,  except  when 
Emden  is  in." 

"And  then  skittles,  I  suppose.  Well, 
I  don't  like  it  a  bit,  and  so  I  tell  you 
plainly,  but  I'll  do  it  for  this  once  and 
never  again;  young  Pudding-Head 
must  take  his  chance  another  time.  But 
I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  mean 
to  make  as  many  runs  as  I  can,  and 
to  bowl  for  all  I  am  worth,  especially 
at  that  confounded  old  impostor  the 
Major." 

But  when  it  came  to  the  point 
Tommy  was  found  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  having  managed  to  sprain 
his  wrist  at  lawn-tennis  on  the  Satur- 
day evening.  "You  be  bio  wed!"  was 
his  answer  when  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon I  suggested  that,  as  it  was  only 
his  left  wrist  that  was  damaged,  he 
could  still  bowl,  and  bat  one-handed. 
"Do  you  thing  I'm  going  to  stew  in  the 
field  on  a  hot  day  on  purpose  to  bowl 
half-volleys  to  leg  for  a  young  cow 
like  that  to  hit?" 
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''Well,  where  can  I  get  a  man  at  the 
last  moment?"  I  pleaded. 

"Oh,  I*U  manage  that  all  right  for 
yon.  Oar  coachman's  consin  is  staying 
with  him,  and  he'll  play  like  a  shot 
He  is  a  very  decent  young  fellow, 
though  he  is  a  bit  hard  of  hearing,  and 
a  trifle  obtuse;  but  after  all  he  has 
got  as  many  brains  as  young  Pudding- 
Head,  and  won't  want  half-volleys  to 
leg  chucked  up  to  him.  And  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do  for  you,  George, 
my  boy;  I  will  run  the  local  Press  for 
you.  I  know  there  is  a  reporter  com- 
ing, as  I  have  just  seen  the  Major. 
I'll  talk  to  the  fellow,  and  we'll  butter 
the  boy  a  bit  I  would  much  sooner 
do  that  than  bowl  half-volleys  to  him." 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
I  found  that  the  Major  had  got  a  very 
fair  side  together.  There  were  five 
visitors  staying  at  the  Park,  including 
three  schoolboys,  one  of  whom  was  in 
the  Eton  eleven,  and  Emden's  late 
tutor  who  had  once  been  tried  for  Gam- 
bridge;  then  there  were  two  local  men 
who  could  play  a  bit  and  the  side  was 
completed  by  Emden,  the  Major, 
Swain,  and  a  raw-boned  footman. 

The  Major  won  the  toss,  and  having, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  put 
us  in,  skilfully  contrived  that  one  of 
our  side  should  be  all  the  time  fielding 
for  him.  "Very  sorry,  George,"  he 
would  say  to  me  at  intervals,  "but  Just 
now  there  are  really  so  many  things 
to  arrange;  so  Just  send  somebody  out 
for  half  an  hour,  that's  a  good  fellow;" 
and  at  the  end  of  that  half  hour  there 
were  other  things  to  arrange,  and  so 
forth. 

Meantime  the  Etonian  captained  the 
side,  bowling  slow  at  one  end  himself 
while  Swain  pegged  away  at  the  other. 
He  had  put  Emden  point  on  the  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that  if  you  have  not 
got  a  real  good  point  on  a  side,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  you  have  an  indilfer* 
ently  bad  or  very  bad  fieldsman 
there. 


The  noble  tio«t  [said  The  Oyerton 
Chronicle]  fielded  with  his  accustomed 
brilliancy  at  point  stopping  sevezal 
smart  cuts  in  sound  style.  [It  ought 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  liave  said  tmarU 
ing  cuts,  as  he  had  taken  two  on  his 
shins,  and  one  in  quite  another  part  of 
his  body,  having  fled  for  liis  Uf e^  but 
failed  to  come  off  scathless  when  'Li- 
Jah  Tomkins  smacked  a  ghastly  long- 
bop  from  the  slow  bowler  on  the  off- 
side.] Everyone  on  the  ground  sym- 
pathized with  the  young  nobleman 
when  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
slip  and  fall  down  in  the  very  act  of  se- 
curing a  most  brilliant  catch.  It  Is  al- 
most a  pity  that  the  laws  of  our  Eng- 
lish national  game  should  permit  the 
offending  batsman  to  take  ungenerous 
advantage  of  an  obvious  accident  But 
it  has  truly  been  said,  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry is  past 

What  exactly  happened  was  that  the 
great  'Lijah,  hitting  blindly  at  a  half- 
volley  on  the  off  side,  made  a  tremen- 
dous teapot  stroke,  and  Emden,  seeing 
that  he  was  exi)ected  to  catch  it  went 
on  circling  round  and  round  while  the 
ball  was  up  in  the  air  till  he  finally 
sat  down  hard  from  sheer  giddiness, 
while  the  ball  dropped  a  yard  behind 
the  back  of  his  head  The  "offending 
batsman"  so  far  proflted  by  the  "ob- 
vious accident"  that  he  made  another 
forty  runs  before  he  retired  for  a  hard- 
hit  seventy,  rather  more  than  half  our 
total  score. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  inning^  we 
had  a  capital  luncheon,  provided  from 
the  big  house,  and  as  the  Major  felt 
bound,  in  lieu  of  flelding,  to  provide  us 
with  two  or  three  speeches,  it  was  al- 
most half-past  three  before  the  game 
was  resumed. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Major  might 
go  in  flrst  but  he  preferred,  as  he  put 
it  to  reserve  himself  for  an  emergency. 
Runs  did  not  come  at  a  great  pace, 
but  I  was  rather  nervous  at  having  to 
go  on  to  bowl  with  the  telegraph-board 
showing  one  hundred  for  five  wickets 
and  the  Etonian  well  set    However,  as 
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^hnden  was  emerging  from  the  tent 
«nd  bad  to  take  the  first  ball  of  a  fresh 
oyer,  there  was  nothing  for  it  bnt  to 
onst  'Lljah  and  take  the  ball. 

I  miist  admit  that,  so  far  as  polite- 
ness went,  the  Lord  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  He  was  affable  to  a  degree, 
shaking  hands  with,  the  wicket-keeper, 
IK>int  (my  old  friend  Johnny  Dawes, 
of  coarse),  and  short-slip.  Then  he 
took  guard,  assumed  a  cronchlng  atti- 
tude and  prepared  to  receive  the  first 
balL  I  still  look  back  with  a  feeling 
of  honest  pride  at  my  own  bowling  that 
day.  For  three  consecutive  overs  did 
that  fickle  Jade  fortune  elect  that  Sm- 
den  should  be  the  opposing  batsman, 
and  I  really  and  truly  did  manage  to 
bowl  fifteen  consecutive  balls*  to  leg. 
Fifteen  times  did  his  Lordship  extend 
his  left  leg  in  the  orthodox  fashion 
and  hit  out  manfully,  and  though  he 
never  once  struck  within  a  foot  of  the 
ball  he  puffed  and  perspired  profusely. 
He  had  a  bit  of  running  to  do  in  the 
meanwhile  on  his  partner's  account, 
and  as  the  method  he  adopted  consisted 
in  putting  his  head  down  and  charging 
like  a  bullock,  he  eventually  collided 
with  the  Etonian,  who  had  to  retire  run 
out  "You  are  a  srreat  goat,  Dicky!" 
was  all  that  the  much  injured  individ- 
ual said,  and  albeit  this  was  a  rather 
disrespectful  way  of  speaking  to  a  lord, 
it  might  have  been  something  worse. 

Now  as  Tim  Beesby,  our  empire,  had 
thought  fit  to  signify  his  disapproval 
of  my  bowling  by  snorting  loudly  at 
the  end  of  each  over,  which  put  me  off 
a  bit,  and  as  Emden  really  looked  as 
if  he  might  liave  an  apoplectic  seizure 
at  any  moment,  my  evil  genius  at  last 
suggested  that  I  should  take  myself 
off.  But  who  to  put  on?  Not  'Lijah— 
he  was  quite  capable  of  bowling,  either 
lord  or  conunoner  In  the  "stummick" 
<to  use  his  own  phraseology),  rather  a 
favorite  habit  of  his;  not  the  Curate, 
who  was  sure  to  be  nervous  and  so 
might    bowl     straifl^t;    not     Johnny 


Dawes,  because  he  bowled  very  slow 
and  straight  lobs,  which  must  have 
been  fatal.  I  looked  round  in  despair, 
and  it  was  then  that  I  caught  the  eye 
of  Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin. 

"Do  you  bowl  at  all?"  I  asked  him. 
He  nodded.  ''Then  will  you  go  on  at 
this  end?"  And  I  added,  whispering 
in  his  ear,  "Not  fast  and  on  the  leg 
side,  you  understand;"  and  as  he 
nodded  twice  and  winked  at  me,  I 
thought  that  he  did  grasp  the  position. 
And  then,  if  the  obtuse  beast  did  not 
take  a  short  run,  and  deliver  at  a  most 
unholy  pace  a  yorker  which  pitched 
slap  on  the  end  of  the  Lord's  toe! 

I  once  heard  a  man  swear  for  five 
minutes  straight  on  end  under  similar 
provocation,  so  that  I  account  it  to 
the  Lord's  credit  that  he  only  uttered 
one  loud  yell  as  he  dropped  his  bat 
and  hopped  about  holding  up  the  in- 
jured member.  Finally  he  collapsed  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  sat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  pitch,  nursing  his  foot 
and  wearing  a  look  of  concentrated 
agony  on  his  countenance. 

At  this  Juncture  his  Lordship,  who 
had  given  a  sound  exhibition  of  defen* 
sive  cricket,  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  foot  in  attempting  to  glide  a  fast 
ball  to  leg.  The  company  were  con- 
vulsed with  horror.  (The  Overton 
Chronicle.) 

There  certainly  was  no  lack  of  sym- 
pathy on  our  part,  Johnny  Dawes  even 
going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  "per- 
haps his  Lordship  would  like  to  take 
off  his  boot  and  show  it  to  us,"  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  "showing"  as 
a  cure  being  based  on  the  fact  that 
on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Dawes  had  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  exhibiting  a 
gathered  foot  to  half  of  the  parish  in 
turns.  Moreover  sundry  emissaries  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  of  action  from  the 
ladies'  tent,  headed  by  the  Major,  who, 
having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  accident,  brought  out 
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a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  This 
the  illnstrious  saiferer  declined,  but  it 
was  not  exactly  wasted,  'Lijah  annex- 
ing it  on  the  groand  that  the  sight  of 
a  "haccident  alias  made  his  innards 
feel  queer."  The  Major  looked  dubious, 
but  did  not  liice  to  refuse,  though  he 
seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary  that 
'lijah  should  drain  the  glass. 

•*I  say,  mate,"  remarked  that  worthy 
to  Johnny  Dawes  in  an  audible  whis- 
per, ''don't  I  wish  as  all  they  lords 
was  centipedes  and  I  had  to  bowl  at 
them  for  a  week  together." 

Her  Ladyship's  own  maid  came  next 
with  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  and 
something  to  say  about  a  litter,  the 
effect  of  which  was  rather  spoilt  by 
the  Etonian,  who,  having  also  come  out 
to  see  what  the  matter  was,  remarked 
that  they  had  better  fetch  a  perambu- 
lator while  they  were  about  it. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  possibly  go 
on  with  your  innings,  my  dear  boy," 
suggested  fthe  Major,  scowling  at  the 
Btonian. 

"Well.  I  don't  know,"  said  Emden 
doubtfully. 

"Which  he  ain't  got  no  innings  to  go 
on  with,"  struck  in  a  new  voice,  the 
bowler's;  "he's  out  leg  afront" 
"Right  across  the  wicket  his  foot 
were,"  added  the  umpire,  to  whom  In 
the  general  confusion  the  bowler  had 
apparently  appealed. 

"Pretty  sharp  practice  that,  George," 
exclaimed  the  Major  viciously,  though 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  was  not  a  little  re- 
lieved that  the  Lord's  discomfiture 
might  now  be  easily  ascribed  to  an 
umpire's  incompetence.  "Come  along, 
my  dear  boy,  let  me  give  you  an  arm. 
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Never  was  the  truth  of  the  French 
proverb  notUBw  obUge  more  aptly  vin- 
dicated. His  Lordship,  gallantly  In- 
sisting upon  conforming  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  and  refusing  to  con< 
tinue  his  interrupted  innings,  limped 
painfully  off  the  ground,  a  willing  vic- 


tim of  an  umpire's  gross  ignorance  or 
obvious  partiality*  The  bowler,  we  had 
occasion  to  notice,  had  the  grace  to  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  own  share 
in  this  iniquitous  transaction.  (The 
Overton  Chronicle.) 

For  by  dint  of  shouting  in  his  ear, 
I  had  with  some  difficulty  convinced 
Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  his  conduct  To 
give  the  devil  his  due  I  found  that  my 
friend  was  only  very  obtuse  and  very 
hard  of  hearing  rather  than  ill-na- 
tured. "Why,  I  thought"  he  said 
scratching  his  head  vigorously,  "as  I 
were  to  bowl  fast  at  his  leg.  Anywayi 
I  seed  you  a-firlng  at  It." 

"Go  and  tell  his  Lordship  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,"  I  urged. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  his  mode  of 
explanation  tended  to  improve  matters. 
"It  were  a  magnificent  ball,  my  Lord,** 
he  kept  vociferating  as  he  pursued  the 
retreating  Emden;  "It  were  no  disgrace 
to  any  man  in  England  to  get  out  to  a 
ball  like  that" 

"Yes,  a  very  good  ball,  I  think,"  re- 
plied the  victim. 

"It  were  a  magnificent  ball,  my  Lord. 
It  curled  a  lot" 

"It  hurt  a  lot"  mildly  suggested  Em- 
den. 

"That  were  the  spin,  my  Lord; 
every  ball  'as  spins." 

"Oh,  do  hold  your  tongue,  sir, 
please,"  Interrupted  the  Major.  "Lord 
Emden  is  In  great  pain." 

iBut  Lowndes's  coachman's  cousin 
scratched  his  head  and  for  the  mom^t 
looked  happy.  He  would  like  to  have 
explained  more  al>out  the  spin,  but  at 
this  moment  Lady  Emden  came  out  of 
the  tent  to  meet  the  procession. 

"What  do  you  want  man?'  she  said 
crossly. 

He  brightened  up  at  once.  "I  were 
Just  a-telling  his  Lordship,"  he  begao. 

"Who  are  you  and  what  do  yoa 
want?"  repeated  her  Ladyship. 

Please,  my  lady,  I  am  Mr.  Lowndes'i 
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coachmaii's  cooBin,  as  is  staying  with 
him.  and  I—" 

*^hen  yon  don't  belong  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  I  don't  qnite  see  why  yon  are 
in  my  grounds  at  all;  but  I  will  talk 
to  Major  Owen  abont  that  If  Mr. 
(lOwndes's  coachman  Is  really  yonr 
^nsin,  go  at  once  to  him  and  ask  him 
to  bring  his  carriage,  which  I  see  there, 
to  take  Lord  Bmden  to  the  house;  I  am 
^ure  Mr.  Lowndes  won't  mind." 

The  match  only  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  unpr^dpled  bowler's 
return.  Being  now  allowed  to  work 
his  wicked  will,  he  soon  got  two  more 
wickets,  and  as  the  Major  was  un- 
fortunately an  absentee  the  innings 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  unwarrantable 
introduction  of  a  stranger  (whom  we 
have  strong  reasons  to  suspect  of  be- 
ing a  professional  cricketer)  into  what 
was  evidently  Intended  to  be  a  friendly 
encounter,  a  lamentable  accident  oc- 
curred, and  the  village  was  enabled  by 
unworthy   means  to  claim   an  unex- 


pected  victory,  if  that  can  indeed  be 
called  a  victory  at  all  when  one  val- 
uable member  of  a  side  is  disable 
and  another  so  infinitely  disgusted  with 
the  whole  proceedings  that  he  declined 
to  wield  the  willow.  Alas  that  our 
local  cricket  should  have  fallen  to  so 
k>w  an  ebb!    (The  Overton  Chronicle.) 

"What  the  devil  made  you  put  all 
that  rot  in.  Tommy?"  I  asked  angrily 
when  on  the  following  Saturday  I  read 
this  concluding  paragraph.  "The  rest 
was  bad  enough,  but  that  is  a  bit  too 
strong." 

"I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it,"  was  the  answer.  "Either  the  Major 
got  at  the  beggar  later  on,  or  he  was 
riled  because  when  the  match  ended  in 
a  fizzle  they  carted  all  the  liquor  back 
to  the  bouse." 

From  the  tone  which  the  Major 
thought  fit  to  adopt  to  me  when  I  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  the  match,  I  think 
that  Tommy's  first  suggestion  was 
probably  correct. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  LESPINASSE. 


When  some  student  of  the  heart 
gathers  together  the  love  stories  of  the 
world  he  muert  not  forget  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 

Mademoiselle  lives,  and  will  live,  not 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic 
leader  of  the  brilliant  society  of  France 
before  the  Bevolution,  not  as  the  mis- 
tress of  d'Alembert,  the  confidante  of 
Turgot,  or  the  hostess  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  Bncyclopsedists,  and  the 
Academicians,  but  as  the  woman  who 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
emotion  and  left  behind  her  a  cor- 
respondence which  is  still  warm  with 
life  and  wet  with  tears-Hin  immortal 
picture  of  passion. 
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Mademoiselle's  beginning  is  like  her 
ending— like  her  youth  and  her  woman- 
hood-~a  storm.  The  mother  who  bears 
her  in  shame  and  secrecy  weeps  over 
her  and  loves  her  with  that  ungoverned 
affection  which  can  bring  nothing  but 
misery.  She  is  baptized  in  a  false 
name— entered,  with  an  exact  duplicity 
which  deceives  nobody,  in  the  baptis- 
mal register  dated  Lyons,  1732,  as  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  the  Sleur  Claude 
Lespinasse,  hourgwiB,  and  Julie  Navare. 
Her  real  mother,  the  Comtesse  d'Al- 
bon,  though  she  can't  own  her  as  her 
child,  takes  the  little  creature  not  the 
less  to  her  home  in  the  old  manor  house 
of  Avanches,  where  she  is  living  apart 
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from  her  hasband.  The  little  Jalie  has 
as  companion  the  eight-year-old  Ca- 
mille,  the  Gomtesse's  son  and  heir.  Is 
it  safe  to  suppose  that  the  children— 
equally  innocent  though  not  equally 
fortunate— play  together  happily  for  a 
while?  or  must  one  rather  think  that 
that  passionate  and  restless  nature 
which  is  to  ruin  an  older  Mademoiselle 
Lespiuasse  makes  even  her  childhood 
wayward,  fretful  and  unsatisfied? 

She  speaks  many  years  after  of  her 
mother's  affection  for  her,  of  the  im« 
pulsive  and  sorrowful  tenderness  which 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  child  for  that 
fatal  stain  ou  her  birth— for  the  future 
which  such  a  beginning  must  bring. 
The  little  girl  is  surely  still  very  young 
when  she  finds  out  that  there  is  some 
difference— a  fatal  difference,  which  a 
child  feels  all  the  more  because  it  can- 
not understand— between  her  brother 
and  herself.  The  Gomtesse  "heaps  her 
with  benefits."  She  educates  her  her- 
self with  an  ''excellent  education."  She 
does  everything  in  her  power  to  make 
wrong  come  right. 

Mademoiselle  is  sixteen  years  old 
when  her  mother  dies  and  leaves  her, 
worse  than  an  orphan,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  world. 

It  is  from  this  time  the  girl  dates  all 
her  sorrows.  But  they  begin  earlier. 
They  begin  with  herself.  When  she 
looks  round  her  condition  is  deplorable 
enough.  The  considerable  sum  the 
Gomtesse  has  left  her  she  has  given, 
with  an  impulsive  generosity  quite  un- 
wise and  characteristic,  to  Gamille. 
Perhaps  she  reflects  he  has  more  right 
to  it  than  she  has — or  never  reflects 
at  all.  She  finds  herself  almost  a  beg- 
gar. She  has  indeed  brilliant  talents, 
but  not  the  talents  that  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  time,  and  certainly  not  in 
her  time.  She  is  very  quick,  bright, 
and  Impetuous.  Not  a  person  for  a 
subordinate  position,  this.  She  has 
grown  up  into  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  not 
at  all  pretty,  but  with  something  even 


now  in  her  face  beside  which  beauty 
leaves  one  cold.  She  Is  so  ImpreBsion- 
able,  BO  sensitive,  a  brilliant  creature 
with  her  nerves  so  highly  strong  and 
her  heart  so  warm,  rebellions  and  im- 
prudent, that  one  does  not  need  to  be 
very  clever  to  guess  that  when  the 
Marquise  de  Vichy  Ohamrond  (the 
Gomtesse*s  legitimate  daughter  and 
Julie's  senior  by  many  years)  offers  her 
a  home  in  her  house,  where  she  is  to 
teach  her  little  boys,  and  by  no  means 
forget  she  has  no  legal  right  to  call 
her  sister,  the  situation  will  be  wholly 
impossible.  But  Julie  has  no  choice 
but  to  take  it.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
know  as  yet  that  the  Marquise,  though 
more  than  kin,  is  less  than  kind.  And 
she  has  herself  such  a  charming  sym- 
pathetic affection  for  children!  ''They 
have  so  many  graces,  so  much  tende^ 
ness,  so  much  nature,"  she  writes  long 
after.  She  takes  those  small  nephewi 
to  her  heart  at  once,  and  when  she  has 
long  parted  from  their  parents  in  anger 
and  bitterness  remembers  the  little 
boys  with  a  fond  affection. 

The  Vichy  Ghamronds  have  a  great 
house  on  the  Loire.  They  naturally 
don't  want  this  brilliant  poor  relation. 
They  show  her  that  they  don't  want 
her.  But  they  are  afraid  of  letting 
her  go  elsewhere.  If  she  is  generous, 
they  are  not  They  are  suspicions  of 
her  ridiculous  liberality  to  Gamille. 
Does  she  want  to  thrust  herself  in 
among  them  and  claim  her  mother^s 
name?  They  accuse  her,  very  likely, 
of  subterfuge  and  meanness  of  which 
their  hearts  are  capable  but  not  hers. 
How  she  bears  that  galling  servitude 
for  five  years  is  a  marvel.  "I  could 
tell  you  things  from  my  own  experi- 
ence," says  she,  looking  back  at  this 
period  of  her  life,  "that  you  will  not 
find  In  the  wildest  romances  of  Provost 
or  of  Richardson  .  .  .  and  that 
would  give  you  a  horror  of  the  human 
species."  In  every  utterance  of 
Mademoiselle's  one  must  allow  for  ex- 
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aggeration.  Her  emotioiiB  are  always 
at  fever  heat,  and  her  language  as  un- 
disciplined as  her  nature.  But  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  she  has  decided  to 
leave  her  only  home  and  enter  a  con- 
vent, when  Madame  du  Deffand,  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis,  comes  to  the 
house  for  a  long  summer  visit 

Mademoiselle  falls  in  love  immedi- 
ately with  this  brilliant  old  woman,  and 
Madame  falls  in  love  with  her.  They 
are  both  so  clever,  so  impulsive,  so 
romantic!  The  delightfulness  of  their 
sudden  fine  schemes  of  living  together 
is  only  heightened  by  the  Vichy  Gham- 
ronds'  opposition.  Madame  is  threat- 
ened with  blindness,  and  really  needs 
a  companion.  No  one  ever  appeals  to 
Julie's  sympathies  in  vain.  She  has 
never  in  her  life  been  anything  so  dull 
as  Judicious  or  far-seeing,  and  has  the 
warmest  heart  in  the  world.  She  can't 
but  feel,  too,  that  for  her  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better. 

A  few  days  before  her  final  rupture 
with  the  Vichy  Ghamronds  she  receives 
Madame  du  Delfand's  written  proposal 
that  she  shall  live  with  her  in  Paris. 
She  goes  to  Lyons  and  exists  somehow 
on  the  *'cent  6cus"  which  is  her  whole 
fortune  while  the  final  arrangements 
are  being  made,  the  objections  of  Ga- 
mille  and  the  Vichy  Ghamronds  being 
overcome,  and  Madame  du  Deffand 
trying  to  be  cool  and  Judicial  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  soberly  with  her 
friends.  One  can  fancy  the  delights, 
fears,  hopes,  rising  In  Mademoiselle's 
heart.  She  is  now  twenty-two  years 
old.  The  girl,  who  feels  within  her- 
self a  power  and  brilliancy  not  given 
to  one  woman  In  a  thousand,  is  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  mistress  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Salons  In  Paris, 
and  to  associate  daily  with  the  most 
accomplished  society  in  the  world. 
What  is  there  left  to  desire? 

The  history  of  that  mtnage  in  the 
Gonvent  St  Joseph  is  from  the  first 
not  a  little  strange.     All  the  wit  of 


the  wittiest  capital  in  Europe  gathers 
round  two  women,  one  of  whom  is  old 
and  blind  and  the  other  an  obscure 
and  nameless  dependent  who  has 
neither  beauty  nor  fame.  Madame  rises 
very  late,  and  receives  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night  Mademoiselle  has  her  little 
chamber  "de  derridre."  Here  in  her 
many  solitary  hours  she  cultivates  her 
mind,  with  Locke,  Tacitus,  Montes- 
quieu, Montaigne,  Racine,  La  Fon- 
taine, Voltaire;  reads  and  re-reads  and 
reads  once  more  her  dearest  Richard- 
son and  the  inimitable  Provost;  and 
cultivates  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
Rousseau.  When  is  It  that  the  men 
whom  to  know  is  a  liberal  education 
first  discover  that  Mademoiselle  is 
something  better  even  than  a  divinely 
sympathetic  listener?  When  is  it  that 
Mademoiselle  first  begins  to  neglect 
her  duty  to  her  benefactress,  and  for- 
get that  she  Is  here  to  please  Madame 
rather  than  Madame's  friends?  There 
is  no  woman  in  the  world  perhaps  who 
would  be  superior  to  the  delight  of 
subjugating,  by  a  charm  which  has  no 
need  of  beauty,  such  men  as  Turgot 
Marmontel,  H^nault  and  d'Alembert 
Or  if  there  is  such  a  woman,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  Mademoiselle.  These  men 
meet  her  soon  upon  equal  terms.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing Mademoiselle  holds  in  that  famous 
little  chamber  "de  derrlfere"  her  own 
Salon,  composed  of  Madame's  ad- 
herents, and  while  Madame  sleeps. 

She  has  lived  with  her  employer  ten 
years— and  deceived  her  how  many 
there  is  no  means  of  finding  out— when 
one  day  the  Marquise,  waking  earlier 
than  usual,  comes  to  Mademoiselle's 
room  and  discovers  all. 

One  can  picture  the  scene  very  well. 
Here  are  H^nault  who  has  been  the 
old  woman's  lover,  and  d'Alembert, 
who  has  been  as  her  son— the  pride, 
Joy,  tenderness,  of  her  age.  Here  is 
the  company  who  once  hung  on  7wr 
words,    who   sought   inspiration    from 
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Mr:  lips,  and  found  In  her  sjmpatliy 
Jiufflcient  And  in  their  midst,  with 
■light  In  her  ejes,  ardor  and  animation 
;on  her  face,  is  Mademoiselle  de 
dLiefirpinasse.  '    • 

This  is,  as  it  must  needs  be,  the  end 
<it  all  things. 

-  The  two  women  reproach  each  other 
-bitterly.  Mademoiselle  is  not  a  little 
hysterical.  She  takes  enough  opium 
to  ruin  her  nerves  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  to  make  her  fancy  herself 
dying.  When  Madame  comes  to  her 
l)edside,  "II  est  trop  tard,"  says  the 
Lespinasse,  with  her  tragic  instinct.  It 
4s  too  late  for  any  reconciliation  to  be 
possible.  The  older  and  wiser  woman 
recognizes  that  from  the  first 
Mademoiselle  takes  rooms  not  very 
far  from  the  Convent  St.  Joseph, 
Bnd  now  once  more  she  faces  the  world 
alone. 

It  is  during  those  ten  years  that  the 
infiuence  which  is  to  mould  and  then 
shatter  her  life  has  first  come  to  her. 
Mademoiselle  falls  In  love.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  Irishman  who  visits  at 
Madame  du  Deffand's  is  her  earliest 
passion.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact  that  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  residence  with  the  Mar- 
quise she  Is  attached  to  d'Alembert 
How  can  they  help  caring  for  each 
other?  There  is  so  much  to  draw  them 
together.  They  are  both,  writes 
d'AIembert,  without  parents,  without 
relatives,  and  from  their  birth  have  ex- 
perienced neglect,  suffering,  injustice. 
D'AIembert,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  age,  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  the  Academic  FranQaUe,  and  to  be 
before  long  Its  perpetual  secretary  and 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists. And  he  is  also,  it  may  be 
added,  one  of  those  inconsequent,  sen- 
sitive geniuses,  as  little  able  to  look 
after  himself  as  a  child,  and  with  the 
same  appeal  that  a  child  has  to  a 
woman's   heart     Mademoiselle   must 


be  in  her  early   twenties   when   they 
first  meet 

Que  de  d6fauts  elle  a,  ette  jeunesse! 
*0n  TfLime  avec  ces  d6fauts-l&! 

quotes  d'AIembert  long  after,  looking 
•back  at  this  spring-time.  She  loves 
him  with  that  al>and(m  and  that  pas- 
sionate sincerity  which  make  her  love 
irresistible.  The  rooms  she  has  taken 
are  too  far  from  the  house  where  he 
lodges  for  her  Impetuousness.  She 
endures  the  separation  for  something 
•less  than  a  year.  Then  d'AIembert 
falls  ill.  Mademoiselle  flings  prudence 
to  the  winds  forever,  goes  lo  him  in  the 
hotel  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
nurses  him  back  to  health,  and  brings 
him  home  with  her. 
From  this  point  one  must  not  look  into 
her  history  for  any  such  dull  stead- 
fast things  as  self-refltraint  honor,  de- 
cency. The  torrent  of  her  passions 
seizes  her  and  sweeps  her  to  ruin.  She 
is  not  designedly  bad.  She  is  not  de- 
signedly anything.  Her  impulses  and 
desires  are  her  rudder,  and  her  ship- 
wreck none  the  less  disastrous  for  that 

Writing  of  the  early  days  of  this 
manage.  Mademoiselle  says  that  her 
happiness  frightens  her. 

There  seem  indeed— suppose  one 
leaves  out  duty  and  conscience,  and 
tills  pair  leave  them  out  quite  com- 
fortably—to be  but  few  drawbacks. 
Only  David  Hume,  the  historian,  pass- 
ing through  Paris  and  coming  to  see 
them,  speaks  bluntly  of  Mademoiselle 
by  a  name  which  she  deserves  too  well 
The  rest  of  her  acquaintance  with  that 
careful  self-deceit  which  is  so  damning 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  conveni- 
ently accepts  the  intimacy  as  perfectly 
innocent  and  visits  Mademoiselle  ex- 
actly as  before. 

It  is  a  little  while  before  d'AIembert 
Joins  her,  and  in  the  year  1764,  that 
she  opens  her  Salon  in  her  little  rooms 
in  the  Rue  de  Belle  Ohasse.  She  is 
now  thirty-two  yean  dd.    She  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  more  beautiful  than  she  was 
as  a  girl.  If  the  emotions  age,  she 
must  look  greatly  older  than  she  is. 
She  has  known  so  many!  But  her 
face,  that  never  was  young,  has  a 
thousand  varying  expressions  to  de- 
scribe her  soul,  and  her  heart,  which 
is  never  old,  such  warm  enthusiasms, 
such  generous  indignations,  and  such 
an  abundance  of  life  and  feeling,  as, 
says  one  of  her  lovers,  *would  make 
marble  sensitive  and  matter  think. 

Her  gatherings  can  hardly  need  the 
additional  attraction  of  a  d'Alembert 
even.  Those  who  come  presently  to 
see  him,  stay  to  listen  to  her.  The 
chief  of  all  the  Encyclopsedlsts,  and 
the  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  age, 
may  be  well  content  to  be  second  to 
the  woman  who  but  a  little  while  ago 
was  nobody  and  nothing,  and  who 
now,  by  the  power  of  her  mind  and  the 
charm  of  her  nature,  has  all  witty 
Paris  kt  her  feet 

It  is  extraordinary  to  think  that  this 
woman,  or  any  woman,  can  command 
such  an  assemblage  almost  every  night 
for  nearly  twelve  years.  She  does  not 
even  give  the  little  suppers  that  help 
Madame  du  Deffand's  Mondays,  or  the 
little  dinners  of  Madame  Geoff rln. 
Should  she  by  any  chance  go  into  the 
country  or  to  the  theatre,  all  Paris 
knows  beforehand.  Before  five  she  re- 
ceives her  intimates— listens,  as  only 
Mademoiselle  can  listen,  to  Turgot's 
plans  of  reform,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
Chastellux  for  his  coming  election. 
After  five  all  the  world  is  admitted. 

The  meanest  haUtu^  of  this  Salon 
are  the  flower  of  intellectual  France  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Here  come 
courtiers,  philosophers,  soldiers,  church- 
men. Here  are  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre  and  La  Harpe.  Here  one  lis- 
tens to  those  splendid  theories  on  hu- 
manity and  the  Rights  of  Men  which, 
put  into  practice,  end  in  the  Terror. 
Here  are  evolved  some  of  the  principles 
of  that  Revolution  which  Is  to  destroy 


first  of  all  the  class  who  evolve  them. 
Here  one  reads  aloud  the  last  play 
and  the  latest  poem.  One  may  be 
grave  or  gay  as  one  chooses.  There  is 
all  the  good  in  the  world,  thinks 
Mademoiselle,  in  a  little  mirth  and 
lightness.  She  holds  in  her  slight  hands 
the  threads  of  a  dozen  widely  differ- 
ing conversations,  and  has  the  supreme 
gift  of  being  to  every  one  exactly 
what  he  wishes  her  to  be. 

Can't  one  fancy  her,  very  tall  and 
slight,  moving  through  the  crowded 
rooms  with  her  little  dog  at  her  side, 
stopping  to  speak  now  to  this  man  and 
now  to  that,  with  her  heart  always  in 
what  she  says,  a  little  Impetuous  in 
speech,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  lightest 
change  In  the  social  atmosphere,  very 
natural,  very  animated,  very  quick? 
When  people  talk  to  her  they  never 
feel  how  clever  she  ts,  but  how  clever 
they  are.  It  Is  Gulbert  who  says  of 
her  that  she  seems  to  know  the  secret 
of  all  characters  and  the  measure  of 
every  one's  mind. 

Is  It  some  fine  scheme  for  the  good 
of  the  people  this  group  are  discussing? 
It  must  be,  by  the  upturned  face, 
eager  and  tender,  with  which  Made- 
moiselle listens  to  them.  She  moves 
in  a  few  minutes  to  another  little 
coterie  which  is  philosophic  or  meta- 
physical perhaps;  and  Mademoiselle 
has  a  passion  for  abstruse  thought 
Over  here  they  are  talking  music,  or 
art.  The  woman  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  she  can  appreciate  perfectly,  each 
In  its  degree,  a  Rubens  or  the  little 
dead  bird  of  Houdon,  the  famous 
painter  on  enamel,  brings  Into  this 
conversaitlon,  as  she  brings  into  all 
conversations,  the  warmth  of  human 
emotions  and  the  vivid  charm  of  her 
inimitable  personality.  Her  contem- 
poraries unite  In  speaking  of  her,  as 
hostess  and  friend,  with  such  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  that  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  one  etlll  feels  for  her 
something  of  the  passion  they  did. 
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It  is  in  1767,  and  only  three  yean 
after  sbe  has  given  herself  to  d'Alem- 
bert,  that  Mademoiselle  falls  Tiolent- 
Ij  in  loFe— with  the  Marquis  de  Mora. 
The  Marquis  is  SpanJslL  ardent, 
chiralrous,  and  five-and-twenty.  Mad- 
emoiselle is  ten  years  older.  But  what 
does  that  matter?  Passion  has  no  age, 
and«  it  may  be  added,  no  sense  of 
humor.  With  the  Southern  blood  of 
de  Mora  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ve- 
hemence  of  Mademoiselle  on  the  other, 
it  would  be  rain  to  expect  self-restraint 
from  either  of  them.  The  peaceful 
d*Alembert  is  quickly  swept  aside  by 
the  rush  of  their  feelings.  His  only 
use  soon  is  to  listen  to  the  story— 
though  not  all  the  story— of  Made- 
moiselle's devotion  to  his  rival.  When 
de  Mora  comes  bade  from  Ferney. 
where  he  has  been  visiting  Voltaire, 
she  flings  herself  into  his  arms  with  a 
delirious  self-abandonment.  The  fever 
of  this  attachment  lasts  for  five  years, 
during  which  Mademoiselle  never 
knows  a  rational  moment.  Then  de 
Blora,  with  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  com- 
plaint already  within  him,  has  to  go 
back  to  Spain. 

They  part  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
It  is  d*Alembert  who  fetches  his  ri- 
vars  letters  and  brings  them  to  Mad- 
emoiselle directly  she  is  awake.  And 
it  is  to  d*A]embert  that  she  leaves  as  a 
legacy  lier  papers  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  episode  and  the  certain 
proofs  of  her  faithlessness  to  him. 

What  a  pitiful  story  it  is!  One  is 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  Made- 
molHoIIe  does  not  wait  for  de  Mora's 
death  to  betray  him  in  his  turn.  Be- 
fore that  news  reaches  her  Gulbert  is 
her  lover,  and  the  first  wild  hours  of 
a  new  passion  have  robbed  her  of  the 
last  tattered  shreds  of  her  self-respect. 
Gulbert  Is  soldier,  author,  philosopher— 
the  man  of  whom  Voltaire  says  "qu'il 
vcut  aller  A  la  glolre  par  tons  les 
chomins.*' 

It  is  in  lier  own  Salon  Mademoiselle 


has  first  met  him.  He  is  known  to 
every  one  by  his  "Elssal  siir  la  Tt^ 
tique**  and  his  military  feats  In  Ov- 
sica:  and  half  the  women  in  Parii 
listen,  worshipplns.  while  he  retdi 
aloud  his  new  tragedy,  "Le  Con- 
n^uble  de  Bourbon.'*  With  his  oon- 
nection  with  Mademoiselle  begins  the 
correspondence  by  which  she  Ilres. 

The  letters  are  from  the  first,  a  ay. 
The    mental    attltnde    of    the  womin 
who  writes  them  to  Gnlbert,  from  the 
house  of  d'Alembert.  and  In  terms  of 
an  ecstatic  devotion  for  de  Mora,  may 
well  baflle  the  student  of  hnman  na- 
ture.   Yet  there  is  not  a  page  of  Mad- 
emoiselle's wild  outbursts  which  does 
not     bear     upon     it     the     nndenlahle 
stamp  of  a  vehement  sincerity.     Her 
attachment  to  d'Alembert  has  no  doobt 
cooled  before  this  into  friendship.    Bat 
her  very  first  letter  unites  a  headlong 
devotion  to  Gulbert  with  a  passionate 
love  for  de  Mora  and  a  wild  remorM 
for  the  fatality  (Mademoiselle  calls  it  a 
fatality)  that  made  her  false  to  him.   It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  these 
letters  there  is  not  one  quiet,  sane,  or 
prudent.    Though  they  are  written  in 
that  purest    French    in    which  Made- 
moiselle thinks  and  talks,  they  are  In 
no  sense  a  literary  composition.    They 
are  only  the  bared  heart  of  that  unhap- 
py woman  who  says  of  herself,  "Men 
DIeu!  que  la  passion  m'est  naturelle.  et 
que  la  ralson  m*est  ^trangdre!" 

Gulbert  is  travelling  in  Germany 
when  she  begins  writing  to  him.  not  be- 
cause he  is  obliged  to  travel,  but  be- 
cause he  prefers  it  apparently  to  being 
in  Paris  with  her.  She  writes  to  him 
constantly.  She  is  never  quite  sure  of 
him,  as  It  were.  Does  she  rememl>er  too 
often  for  her  peace  that  she  Is  forty 
years  old,  and  has  neither  beauty  nor 
Innocence  to  give  him?  Her  letters  are 
full  of  devotion,  indeed;  but  then  they 
are  full  too  of  self-reproach— and  of  M. 
de  Mora.  This  woman  has  no  subtlety. 
If  it  needs  art  to  keep  her  lover,  she  will 
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not  keep  him.  The  thought  of  him  Is 
r  with  her  always.  While  her  passions 
r  last,  they  are  meat,  drink,  air,  light,  life 
to  her.  Even  In  her  Salon— "From  the 
moment  one  loves,"  she  says,  "success 
becomes  a  weariness.  A-t-on  besoln  de 
plalre  quand  on  est  alm6e."  The  emo- 
tions of  the  last  years  have  already  be- 
gun to  undermine  her  health.  She  Is 
thinner  and  paler  and  older-looking  now 
than  ever.  With  d'Alembert  she  Is  not 
a  little  difficult  and  capricious— full  of 
those  impatient  imperfections  which 
first  make  him  love  her  and  keep  him 
weakly  faithful  to  the  end.  She  has 
known  Guibert  but  a  very  little  while 
when  the  Inevitable  punishment  of  such 
a  connection  falls,  as  always,  upon  the 
woman.  The  excess  of  her  devotion 
bores  him.  He  must  have  a  little  recre- 
ation,  after  all.  There  is  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur de  Courcelles— with  a  daughter. 
Every  reader  knows  the  end  of  that 
story. 

Mademoiselle  receives  it,  not  the  less, 
with  a  shriek.  One  can  see  her  face, 
wild,  haggard  and  despairing,  through 
the  reproaches  she  writes  him.  "You 
have  made  me  know  all  the  torments  of 
the  damned,*'  she  says;  "repentance, 
hatred.  Jealousy,  remorse,  self-con- 
tempt" And  Guibert  answers  to  tell 
her  of  that  other  person  whom  he  has 
found,  "pretty,  gentle,  sensitive,  who 
loves  me  and  whom  I  am  created  to 
love."  There  is  no  cruelty  so  complete 
and  so  selfish  as  the  cruelty  of  a  great 
happiness. 

On  September  23,  1775,  Mademoiselle 
writes  to  Guibert:  "Perhaps  one  never 
consoles  oneself  for  great  humiliations. 
I  wish  that  your  marriage  shall  make 
you  as  happy  as  It  has  made  me 
wretched;"  and  then,  "You  are  married; 
you  have  loved,  love,  will  love,  one 
whose  brightness  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing have  long  endeared  her  to  you;  that 
is  in  order,  nature,  duty;  and  who  would 
trouble  your  joy  with  questionings 
must  be  fool  indeed.    Quand  une  fols  le 


fil  de  la  v6rit6  a  6t6  rompu,  11  ne  faut 
pas  le  raj  outer;  cela  va  toujours  mal." 

Her  health  is  by  now  utterly  broken 
and  wretched.  It  is  her  part  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  happiness  which  has 
ruined  hers.  She  is  long  past  pride,  past 
dignity,  past  honor.  She  goes  on  writ- 
ing constantly  to  the  man  who  has 
abandoned  her,  conscious  that  she 
wearies  and  burdens  him— bitter  in  her 
reproaches  and  her  self-reproach— and 
contemptuous  of  the  wasted  love  she  is 
not  noble  enough  to  hide.  Her  body 
is  racked  by  cough  and  fever.  But  the 
soul  which  frets  it  to  decay  hatf  the 
brilliancy  of  the  last  fiame.  She  still 
receives  her  friends,  has  still  that  ten- 
der interest,  that  perfect  understanding, 
that  divine  sympathy  which  are  hers 
alone.  She  is  in  bed  all  day  sometimes, 
with  her  misery  soothed  by  opium,  and 
gets  up  at  night  to  listen  to  this  man's 
hopes  of  a  noble  future,  to  splendid  en- 
thusiasms which  are  to  redeem  the 
world.  One  last  flicker  of  self-respect 
comes  to  her  before  she  dies.  She  will 
no  longer  ask  Guibert  to  come  and  see 
her.  Sickness  and  sorrow  are  so  dull! 
"Point  de  sacrifice,  mon  ami;  les 
malades  repoussent  les  efforts;  lis  leur 
font  si  pen!" 

She  would  not  be  Mademoiselle  if 
that  good  resolution  lasted  and  her 
pride  triumphed  over  her  passion  to  the 
end. 

She  asks  d'Alembert's  pardon  before 
she  dies.  But  the  last  words  she  writes 
are  to  Guibert:  "Adieu,  mon  ami.  SI 
Jamais  Je  revenois  &  la  vie,  J'aimerois 
encore  k  Temployer  k  vous  aimer;  mais 
il  n'y  a  plus  de  temps." 

•Before  such  a  tragedy  as  this  life  one 
may  well  pause.  What  is  this  woman? 
A  sinner.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  sin- 
ner in  the  world  unmeet  for  compas- 
sion, it  is  not  Mademoiselle  de  Lespin- 
asse. 

She  says  of  herself  with  a  bitter  truth 
that  everything  is  against  her.  Her 
birth  of  shame  gives  to  her,  as  to  too 
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many  other  creatures  so  bom,  a  fatal 
herltas^  of  Tehement  passions/ without 
the  strength  to  control  them.  Her  up- 
bringing does  not  help  her.  Injustice 
maddens  her.  Her  splendid  mental 
gifts  bring  her  under  the  potent  charm 
of  those  specious  philosophies  which  are 
enthusiastic  for  a  virtue  more  than  half 
confused  with  Tice,  and  of  philosophers 
who  appear  to  think  that  so  long  as 
they  talk  finely  they  may  live  contemp- 
tibly. Her  quick  impulses  and  "the  most 
inflammable  imagination  since  Sappho" 
lead  her  to  deeper  ruin.  She  is  capable 
of  remorse,  and  not  of  amendment;  of 
noble  ideas,  without  the  steadfastness 
to  carry  them  into  action.  She  is  the 
ship  without  ballast;  without  compass; 
without  chart;  tossed  by  every  wild 
gust  of  feeling;  no  anchor  to  hold  her; 
no  port  to  make  for;  and  at  the  helm, 
no  guide. 

She  points,  indeed,  her  own  moral. 
She  sells  her  soul  for  happiness,  and 
gains  fever,  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Her  passions  hide,  even  from  her 
dreams,  that  better  love  in  whose  serene 
depths  are  mirrored  peace,  honor  and 
content;  faithful  affection  for  husband 
and  children;  the  quiet  striving  after  all 
things  great;  a  noble  life,  and  a  happy 
death.  D'Alembert  for  whom  she  has 
long  ceased  to  care,  is  true  to  her;  de 
Mora  dies;  Guibert  is  false  (his  fine 
"Eloge  d'Eliza"  rings  as  hollow  as 
d'Alembert's  "Lament"  rings  true).  Her 
letters  are  only  so  many  witnesses  to 
her  tragedy.  It  Is  she  who  speaks  of 
"cette  maladie  si  lente  et  si  cruelle 
qu'on  nomme  la  vie."    "I  have  proved 
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the  truth  of  what  BooMeaa  says: 
'There  are  moments  in  life  which  have 
neither  words  nor  tears.'  "  ''How  mis- 
ery concentrates!  One  wants  so  little 
when  one  has  lost  alL"  "Diderot  is  right; 
it  is  only  the  unhappy  who  know  how 
to  love;"  and  "To  love  and  be  loved  ii 
the  happiness  of  heaven;  when  one  hai 
known  it  and  lost  it,  there  remains  but 
to  die." 

She  stands  out,  in  brief,  as  one  of  the 
saddest  instances  in  history  of  the  dis- 
aster that  must  needs  ensue  where  the 
paramount  idea  of  life  is  not  duty— that 
duty  which  can  make  the  most  unfortu- 
nate passion  not  all  ignoble,  and  teach 
one  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  one's  own 
hopes  a  temple  meet  for  the  gods. 

She  stands  out,  too,  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  social  figures  of  the 
most  remarkable  social  epoch  the  world 
has  seen.  She  rises  from  nothing.  She 
has  no  money.  ("It  is  only  the  bored 
and  the  stupid  who  need  to  be  rich," 
says  she.)  She  has  very  bad  health; 
and  her  lover,  though  he  speaks  of  her 
as  having  that  in  her  face  beside  which 
beauty  is  a  "cold  perfection,"  speaks 
not  the  less  frankly  of  her  laideur.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  Salon  is  remembered*  so 
long  will  be  remembered  the  woman 
who  ruled  hers  by  the  power  of  exqui- 
site sympathy  and  the  most  womanly 
genius  that  ever  woman  had.  And  so 
long  as  there  exists  unrequited  or  mis- 
placed affection,  sin*  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment, so  long  will  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  make  their 
appeal  to  the  heart. 

8,  G,  TalUntvre, 
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"Tell  me,  MiBtrees.    who  will   marry  yon,   Mistress,  marry 

yon?" 
"Khaka,  my  lady,  he  will  marry  me,  lady,  marry  me. 
He  has  two  yoke  of  oxen,  stnrdy  to  hoe, 
And  fonr  for  the  well- wheel;  his  land  lies  low. 
And  the  scent  of  his  locks  mocks  the  roses  that  grow 
In  the  gardens  of  Persia.    Khaka  will  marry  me,  lady,  marry 
me." 

'*When  death  comes.  Mistress,  who  will  carry  yon.  Mistress, 

carry  you?" 
"My  sons,  if  Allah  is  gracious,  they  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry 
me; 
One  at  my  feet  and  one  at  my  head; 
If  Allah  giyes  children,  there's  peace  for  the  dead, 
For  the  lights  will  be  Ut,  and  the  prayers  will  be  said. 
God  pity  the  sonless.    My  sons  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry  me." 

II. 

Where  does  the  cuckoo  sleep,  baby?  Down  by  the  great  stone 

tank. 
Where  the  lizards  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  monkeys  play 

on  the  bank. 
Where  does  the  peacock  sleep,. baby?    Out  in  the  jungle  grass. 
Where  the  Jackals  howl  in  the  eyening,  and  the  parrots 

scream  as  they  pass. 
What  does  the  peacock  drink,  baby?  Cream  from  somebody's 

cup. 
And  if  somebody  isn't  careful,  the  peacock  will  drink  it  all  up. 
What  does  the  cuckoo  drink,  baby?      Milk  from  somebody's 

pan. 
So  run  to  stop  the  rascal  as  quick  as  ever  you  can. 
What  does  the  cuckoo  eat,  baby?  Candy,  and  all  that's  nice. 
And  great  round  balls  of  brown  sugar,  speckled  with  silver 

and  spice. 
What  does  the  peacock  eat,  baby?    Lollipops  all  day  long. 
But  baby  must  go  to  sleep  now,  for  this  is  the  end  of  the  song. 

III. 

We  came:  The  dust-storm  brought  us;  who  knows  where  the 

dust  was  bom? 
Behind  the  curtains  of  heayen  and  the  courts  of  the  silver 

mom. 
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We  go  where  the  dust-storm  whirls  us,  loose  leaves  blown  one 

bj  one 
Through  the  light  towards  the  shadows  of  evening  down  the 

tracks  of  the  sloping  sun. 
We  are  blown  of  the  dust  that  is  many  and  we  rest  in  the 

dust  that  is  one. 

We  have  pitched  our  tents,  we  feast  and  we  play  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  life; 

We  are  drunk  all  day  with  the  things  of  this  world,  with 
laughter  and  love  and  strife. 

Friends  come  and  friends  go,  but  Death's  sentry  waits,  and 
the  last  long  march  must  be  done, 

For  the  camel-bells  tinkle,  the  load  must  be  strapped,  and  we 
fare  forth  friendless  alone 

Out  into  the  Western  darkness  that  shrouds  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Tta«  Spectator.  Uultani. 
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Our  British  incapacity  for  philosophy 
was  markedly  shown  upwards  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  by  the  reception  given  to  the 
late  Dean  Mansel's  speculations  as  to 
the  Absolute  and  Infinite.  A  religious 
Daniel  was  come  to  judgment  to  show 
to  unbelievers  the  error  of  their  ways. 
We  doubt  not  that  Dean  Mansel  was  a 
sincere  believer,  but  it  would  be  scarce- 
ly an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  cele- 
brated book  was  more  likely  to  lead  to 
atheism  than  any  work  ever  written  in 
this  country.  John  Stuart  Mill  immedi- 
ately pointed  that  out,  and  declared 
with  that  noble  courage  and  sincerity 
which  were  a  part  of  his  inmost  being 
that  a  Deity  with  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent moral  nature  from  that  of  man, 
a  Deity  with  whom  man  could  have  no 
moral  relations,  was  for  him  no  Deity 
at  alL  And  for  this  absolutely  true  dec- 
laration Mill  was  villified  and  driven 
from  political  life,  while  Mansel  was 
hailed  as  a  great  defender  of  the  faith. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  have  we  English  made 
ourselves  so  ridiculous. 


We  are  reminded  of  that  famous  con- 
troversy by  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  "Fhst 
Principles"  (London:  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate,  16s.),  on  the  issue  of  which  we 
may  all,  without  distinction  of  philo- 
sophic creed,  congratulate  the  veteran 
thinker  whose  single-minded  devotion 
to  thought  and  truth  recalls  the  days  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  puts  to  the  blush 
an  age  so  dominated  by  practical  ma- 
terialism as  our  own.  For  Mr.  Spencer 
starts  his  entire  philosophical  system 
by  ''carrying  a  step  further  the  doctrine 
put  into  shape  by  Hamilton  and  Man- 
sel; pointing  out  the  various  directions 
in  which  science  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusions." Such  is  really  the  main 
achievement  of  Mr.  Spencer,— the  devel- 
opment on  new  lines  of  Mansel's  ag- 
nostic philosophy. 

To  Mr.  Spencer,  as  a  first  principle, 
there  are  two  worlds,  a  known  and  an 
unknown,  the  latter  of  which  he  assures 
us  is  also  unknowable-a  stretch  of  dog- 
matic assertion  which  is  imposing  In  its 
magnificent  sweep.    The  known  world 
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is  that  which  is  the  object  of  science, 
while  religion  has  to  content  itself  with 
the   unknown  and  unknowable.     The 
question  inevitably  arises,— What,  then, 
is  the  use  of  religion,  seeing  that  it  has 
no  objective  content?    It  can  but  be  a 
mere  subjective  emotion,  nothing  more. 
But  to  Mr.  Spencer  both  science  and  re- 
ligion approximate  in  a  conviction  pure- 
ly negative;  that  there  is  a  great  Cause, 
but  that  it  is  inscrutable.    Religion  ap- 
pears to  Mr.  Spencer   In   its   ultimate 
form  as  "belief  in  a  Power  which  tran- 
scends Knowledge;**  this  is  "that  fun- 
damental element    in    Religion   which 
survives  all  its  changes  of  form.**    On 
the  side  of  science  there  is  ultimately 
the  recognition  of  a  ''persistent  force** 
which  "unifies  all  concrete  interpreta- 
tions."   It  is,  it  seems,  a  belief  in  this 
universal  X,    this   unknown   quantity, 
this  unknown  and   unknowable   Abso- 
lute, which    affords    the   sole  possible 
reconciliation  of  science  and   religion. 
These  are  the  very  first  of  the  first  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy. 

Mr.  Spencer's  scientific  attainments 
are  as  vast  and  admirably  displayed 
as  his  religious  consciousness  is  weak. 
How  any  thinker  of  his  calibre  could 
suppose  that  such  an  empty  formula 
could  furnish  the  world  with  a  reconcili- 
ation between  religion  and  science  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  comprehend.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  studied  the  external  as- 
pects of  the  world's  religions,  but  he 
seems  to  have  no  conception  of  their  in- 
ward aim  and  meaning,  while  he  has 
exactly  reversed  the  real  course  of  re- 
ligious evolution.  Instead  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  coming  ultimately 
to  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusion  that  "the 
Power  which  the  Universe  manifests  to 
us  is  inscrutable"  (note,  by  the  way,  the 
admission  that  the  Divine  Power  is 
manifested  in  the  visible  universe,  a 
very  "palpable  hit"  at  Mr.  Spencer's 
dualism),  it  is  precisely  from  that  stand- 
point that  mankind  started.  It  is  the 
primitive  man  who  finds  the  universe 


a  great  object  of  terror  because  the  Pow- 
er behind  it  is  to  him  inscrutable.    To 
the  religious  mind  the  world  in  its  de- 
velopment is  a  veritable  revelation  of 
this  Power;  it  affords  an  ever-growing, 
insight  into  its  methods  and  alms,  and 
so  through  ages  of  history  renders  man 
more  at  home  in  the  universe.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  direct 
revelation  of  God  which  all  Christians 
believe  has  been  made  In  the  person, 
life,  and  death  of   Christ,   and    which 
has  brought  God  and  man  into  Intimate 
union,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  certain 
that  what  may  be  called  natural  reli- 
gion, founding  itself  on  the  records  of 
Nature  and  humanity,  has  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  which  may  be  stated  in  the 
Apostolic    words    that    "the    invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen  from  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead."  Our  human  personality 
grows  through  experience;   to   the   in- 
scrutable Power  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which 
must  be  conscious,   or  it  could  never 
have  developed  consciousness  in  us,  all 
experience,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
is  unrolled;  and  in  proportion  as  our  ex- 
perience   grows     and    our   inner    life 
grows  also  do  we  enter  into  deeper  re- 
lations with  the  Power  that  formed  our 
being.    That  may  be  all  a  delusion,  but 
a/t  least  it  is  the  view  taken  by  the  ex- 
panding religious  consciousness,  and  it 
therefore  makes  against  the  conception 
that  science  is  to  be  reconciled  to  reli- 
gion  by  an  emptying  of  all  religious 
content  save  the  one  barren  conviction 
that  the  object  of  religious  conscious- 
ness is  inscrutable.      Mr.  Spencer  has 
read  history  backwards. 

Professor  John  Watson,  Dr.  Marti- 
neau,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  other 
critics  have  dealt  in  so  masterly  a 
fashion  with  the  worship  of  the  "Un- 
known God"  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  add  to  what  they  have  so  well 
said.  Religion  is  not  a  passionless  rec- 
ognition of  an  unknown  Power.    It  is 
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an  attempt  to  enter  into  relations  with 
that  Power,  it  inToIves  prayer,  adora- 
tion, and  therefore  a  belief  that  there 
is  snch  a  degree  of  common  na- 
ture between  that  Power  and  one- 
self as  to  render  real  communi- 
cation possible.  The  worship,  **most- 
ly  of  the  silent  sort,  at  the  altar 
of  the  unknown  and  unknowable," 
which  Professor  Huxley  commended,  is 
a  perfectly  useless  expenditure  of  men- 
tal and  moral  energy,  if  there  is  any 
expenditure  at  all.  As  well  might  an 
Australian  savage  attempt  to  converse 
on  philosophy  with  Mr.  Spencer  himself. 
The  mind  of  Mr  Spencer  is  "inscru- 
table** to  the  savage;  there  is  absolutely 
no  medium  of  communication,  and  so 
all  is  a  barren,  dumb  show.  If  God  is 
unknown  and  unknowable  to  man,  then 
religion  has  no  raistm  d'etre,  and  the 
sole  way  of  "reconciling**  such  a  blood- 
less entity  to  science  will  be  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  the  American  humor- 
ist as  to  the  lamb  and  the  lion.  Reli- 
gion will  lie  down  inside  the  voracious 
body  of  science.  Whatever,  therefore, 
Mr.  Spencer  may  or  may  not  have  ac- 
complished, he  has  certainly  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  science  and  reli- 
gion. 

Among  other  of  the  "first  principles" 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  we  recogniae  his  con- 
clusion that  "we  have  a  veritable  rev- 
elation in  science— a  continuous  disclo- 
sure of  the  established  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse.*' This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  "known" 
universe,  and  we  assume  that,  in  this 
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great  ocean  of  nescience,  we  have  it 
length,  after  much  buffeting  with  the 
waves,  reached  the  secure  land  of 
knowledge.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  solid 
land  is  as  truly  a  mirage  as  any  that 
ever  cheated  weary  travellers  In  tbe 
desert  For  we  are  told  that  oltlmtte 
scientific  ideas  "are  all  representatiiet 
of  realities  that  cannot  be  compie- 
hended.**  The  man  of  science,  "mote 
than  any  other,  truly  hnowB  that  In  Its 
ultimate  nature  nothing  can  be  knows.' 
In  the  words  of  Pope,  "universal  dark- 
ness buries  all."  Science  is  no  more  to 
be  depended  on,  save  for  empirical  pQ^ 
poses,  than  religion;  we  do  not  know, 
for  all  our  probing  and  analysis,  the 
real  universe  at  all,  but  only  a  merely 
subjective  representation,  dignified,  to 
save  appearances,  by  the  title  of  •*reU- 
tivity  of  knowledge."  The  formldahle 
array  of  knowledge  and  argument,  the 
wide  survey  of  man  and  Nature,  only 
leads  to  universal  nescience.  Snch  ii 
the  philosophy  offered  to  us  at  the  dose 
of  this  century.  After  this  conclusion 
we  confess  that  we  can  find  but  little 
in  the  final  evolution  formula:  "Evolih 
tlon  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  con- 
comitant dissipation  of  motion;  during 
which  the  matter  passes  from  an  in- 
definite, incoherent  homogeneity  to  i 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  and 
during  which  the  retained  motion  un- 
dergoes a  parallel  transformation."  If 
we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  mat- 
ter and  motion  in  their  true  sense  are, 
this  sentence  is  nothing  but  words. 


THE  SULTAN'S  JUBILEE. 


The  ruler  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
about  to  celebrate  his  succession  to  the 
throne  of  that  realm  by  a  series  of  fes- 
tivities in  which  the  Representatives  of 
Foreign  Powers  at  the  Porte  are  asked 
and  expected  to  "assist,**  as  the  French 
phrase  has  it.    The  fieets  of  the  Pow- 


ers lying  in  the  Dardanelles  and  tbe 
Bosphorus  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  Illomi- 
nated.  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  provide  a  splendid  spectade 
in  what  is  probably  the  finest  natonl 
site  in  the  world.  The  prospect,  we 
candidly  confess,  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
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1A  Ti^  of  tUe  dbaracter  and  exploits  of 
Bultan  Abdm  Hamld.  We  are,  of  course, 
well^  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  de  facto 
Tuler  of  any-  State  caiinot  be  ignored  or 
thrhst  aside  on  account  of  his  charac- 
ter. Most  intelligent  and  honest  people 
In  England  strongly  disapproyed  of 
Ijoois  Napoleon's  coup  d*itat,  but  the 
'French, '  haying  a<K:epted  the  accom- 
plished fact  and  ratified  an  usurping 
'power,  it  was  not  for  us,  or  any  other 
nation,  to  do  aught  but  recognize  thait 
power,  and  even  to  enter  into  friendly 
delations  with  it  We  do  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  compare  France  with  Turkey, 
or  Louis  Napoleon  with  Abdul  Hamid. 
All  that  we  are  saying  is  that  some  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  is  inevitable  with 
the  worst  of  rulers,  and  th»t  etiquette 
may  practically  compel  a  nation  to  ex- 
tend formal  courtesies  on  some  special 
occasion,  even  when  the  heart  goes  not 
with  the  hand. 

We  thinlc  that,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned— probably  so  far  as  Europe 
generally  is  concerned,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Germany— no  pleas- 
ure or  even  self-respect  will  be  felt  in 
congratulating  the  present  Sultan  on 
having  enjoyed  during  all  these  years 
opportunity  for  so  much  mischief  and 
maladministration  of  what  might,  and 
ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Powers  of  Europe  have  admitted  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  ordering  and  superintending 
wholesale  massacre.  We  need  not  enter 
again  into  the  oft-told  tale  of  horror; 
substantially  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  i^e  main  facts,  which  cast  an  aw- 
ful shadow  on  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  any  Western  State  in  which  such 
occurrences  had  occurred,  we  might  find 
it  difficult  to  locate  the  responsibility 
for  such  deeds,  though  we  should  natu- 
rally throw  the  onus  on  the  responsible 
Ministry.  But  in  Turkey  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  as   to   where  the  blame 


must  rest  in  the  last  resort  The  Sultan 
i»  absolute  ruler;  he  is  regarded  as  di- 
t«btly  responsible  for  even  the  .smaller 
details  of  his  Government  much  more 
for  the  acts  which  resulted  in  the  slay- 
ing of  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
From  that  responsibility  Abdul  Hamid 
cannot  free  himself.  It  may  be  that 
here  and  there  his  orders  may  have 
been  carried  out  more  remorselessly 
than  he  had  intended;  it  may  be  that 
robberies  and  murders  which  he  did  not 
foresee  were  perpetrated  by  the  armed 
Arufflans  employed  (though  not  paid)  by 
the  Turkish,  government  But  after 
maidng  every  possible  allowance.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  policy  of  whole- 
sale exterminatiou  was  the  Sultan's 
personal  policy,  dictated  by  him,  carried 
out  under  the  Imperial  orders,  the  gen- 
eral facts  being  quite  well-known  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  a  damning  indict- 
i|ient  against  a  ruler,  but  it  is  an  indict- 
ment which  must  stand,  and  It  renders 
all  decent  and  humane  people  reluctant 
to  sanction  any  demonstration  of  satis- 
faction that  such  a  ruler  has  for  so 
many  years  directed  the  policy  of  Tur- 
key. As  we  have  said,  diplomatic 
actions  and  international  conventions 
must  be  respected,  but  such  action  can 
only  be  formal;  It  may  have  behind  it 
the  sanction  of  custom  and  law.  It  is 
Impossible  that  it  should  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  conscience  and  morality. 

The  Sultan  is  a  man  of  a  remarkable 
personality.  It  is  claimed  for  him  at 
€onflFtantinople— and  that  by  some  who 
detest  him  and  his  policy— that  he  is  the 
ablest  ruler  Turkey  has  had  during  the 
century.  Partly  Armenian  by  birth,  he 
has  the  subtle  intellect  of  that  people, 
their  diplomatic  capacity,  their  business 
sidlL  He  has  not  only  contrived  to 
amass  a  huge  fortune,  but  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  Turkish  business  in- 
terests. Many  European  and  American 
inventions  have  been  introduced  into 
Turkey  during  his  reign,  and  he  is  said 
to  be  specially  interested  in  such  things. 
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He  is  one  of  those  rulers,  so  common  in 
the  Orient,  who  deriyes  nothing  from 
culture,  but  everything  from    natuiral 
keenness  of  mind.    Ignorant  of  all  but 
the    most    rudimentary    knowledge,  a 
mere  average  Turk  in  respect  to  what 
we  think  of  as  culture,  he  towers  above 
most  of  his  contemporary  rulers  in  re« 
gard  to  native  diplomatic  power.  In  one 
respect  it  must   be   remembered    that 
Turkey  is  a  complete  democratic  State, 
in  that  there  is  no  feudalism,  no  hered- 
itary caste  of  any  kind.    Any  Mussul- 
man is  eligible  for  the  Sultanate,  and 
Abdul  Hamid   was   taken   from  lowly 
life  and  set  among  princes.    If  only  the 
Turkish  Empire  were  moral  and  decent, 
such  a  system  would  not  be  without  its 
advantages.    But  the  Empire  was  born 
in  blood  and  ruin,  it  has  lived  on  blood, 
it  has  wasted  some  of  the  earth's  fair- 
est regions,  and  in  blood  and  ruin  it  will 
finally  go  down.  Had  any  one  predicted 
after  the  crushing  of  Turkey  by  Russia 
that  the  so-caiied  "sick  man"  would  be 
stronger  at  the  end  of  the  century  than 
at  any  time  perhaps  since  the  liberation 
of  Greece,  that  it  would  have  made  suc- 
cessful war  on  Greece,  that  it  would 
have  secured  an  alliance  or  at  least  an 
understanding  of   an    intimate   nature 
with  Germany,  that  it  would  have  baf- 
fled the  diplomacy  of  combined  Europe, 
that  it  would  have  successfully  defied 
the  demands  of  powerful  creditors,  that 
it  would  have  slaughtered  multitudes  of 
human  beings  without  external  interfer- 
ence or  effective  protest— had    such   a 
prediction,  we  say,  been  made  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  improbable;  yet,  as  we  know, 
these  things  have  come  to  pass. 

It  is  by  reason  of  these  achievements 
that  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sultan  causes  re- 
joicing among  his  ignorant  subjects, 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Western  world,  and  who 
have  no  ambition  beyond  a  life  of  ease, 
save  when  war  is  to  be  made.  But  we 
know  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 


picture.    Within  leas  than  half  a  eet- 
tury  Turkey  has  lost  nearly  half  of  ber 
dominions  and  her  population,  and  tlie 
policy  which  Abdul  Hamid  supports  Ii 
precisely  the  policy  which  has  led  to 
that  result    Turkey  haa,  it  la  troe,  i 
really  powerful  army   of   the   braveit 
fighting   men   on   the  planet,  but  tint 
army   is   composed   of  unpaid   merce- 
naries largely  officered  by  foreignen, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  neTer 
be  extensively  employed  save  by  fo^ 
eign  permission.    In  a  word,  Germany 
has   officered    the   Turkish    forces,  at 
least  in  Europe,  and  for  her  own  eadi. 
This  German*  understanding  will  proie 
in  the  long  run  more  fatal  for  Turkey 
than  the  former  friendship  of  France 
and  England,  and  the  Sultan's   policy 
will  look  very  different  some  years  hence 
from  what  it  does  to-day.    The  Kaiser 
loads  the  Sultan  with  gifts  and  compli- 
ments, but  he  is  wringing  from  him  con- 
cession after  concession;  he  is  colonis- 
ing Asia  Minor  with  German  subjecti, 
and  he  intends  to  be  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  a  goodly  slice  of  the    Turkish 
Empire.    That  is  what  all  this  friend- 
ship comes  to,  it  is  commercial,  it  Is 
"good  business"  for  industrial  Germany. 
It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  will  say  that,  while 
outwardly  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdoi 
Hamid  seemed  to  be  strengthening.  It 
was  really    undermining    the    Turkisli 
Empire. 

We  cannot  see  into  the  future,  and  in 
Turkey  especially,  anything  is  possible. 
But,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  the 
"sick  man's"  hour  of  death  has  not  yet 
come.  He  is  kept  alive  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  Europe  and  by  the  difllculty  of 
providing  a  possible  successor  to  bis 
estate.  The  most  ardent  Philhellene  ad- 
mits that  Greece  neither  will  nor  can 
succeed;  the  little  Balkan  Powers  are 
out  of  the  question;  shall  it  l>e  Russia 
or  Austria  which  is  to  be  enthroned  in 
the  city  of  Constantine?  Who  can  say? 
By  skilfully  using  German  interests,  the 
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Sultan  can  prolong  and  accentuate  Eu- 
ropean dlvlaionB  even  while,  as  we  have 
said,  he  la  ultimately  bringing  about 
hia  Empire's  ruin.  So  long  as  the  lead- 
ing Powers  are  divided,  they  can  no 
more  destroy  Turkey  than  they  can 
China;  for  interest  will  lead  some  com- 
bination of  Powers  to  give  either  Em- 
pire their  moral,  and,  if  need  be,  their 
material,  support  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  prolongation  of  Turk- 
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ish  rule,  but  we  are  attempting  to  face 
facts  as  they  are.  Therefore,  from  a  su- 
perficial point  of  Yiew,  we  admit  that 
Turkey  has  ground  for  her  rejoicing 
oyer  the  achievements  of  her  present 
ruler.  But  from  a  deeper  standpoint, 
we  think  that  his  Empire  is  more  really 
undermined  than  ever,  while,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  we  do  not  feel  like 
congratulating  Europe,  as  a  whole,  on 
the  spectacle  at  Constantinople. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


New  stories  by  Henry  Seton  Merrl- 
man,  the  late  Georg  Ebers,  Paul  Laur- 
ence Dunbar,  Lucas  Malet,  William  Le 
Qneux  and  others  are  in  the  list  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Ck>.'s  announcements. 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  Mrs. 
Browning  are  to  be  added  this  season 
to  the  admirable  ''Cambridge"  edition 
of  the  poets,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifllin  &  Co.  Miss  Harriet  Waters 
Preston  edits  the  volume,  and  furnishes 
notes  and  a  biographical  sketch. 

Now  it  is  asserted  with  great  pos- 
itiveness  that  the  author  of  "Elllzabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden"  is  the 
Countess  von  Amlm,  ned  Beauchamp, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Beauchamp 
of  England.  She  lives  with  her  hus- 
band and  children  in  a  lonely  schloss. 

John  Buchan's  story,  "The  Half- 
Hearted,"  which  has  been  running  as 
a  serial  in  Good  Words;  an  historical 
novel  by  Miss  A.  M.  Ewell,  based  on 
an  episode  of  Virginian  history  and  en- 
tltied  "A  White  Guard  to  Satan;"  a 
story  called  **A  Prodigal"  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Hallock  Foote;  a  Sicilian  ro- 
mance called  "The  Last  Refuge,"  writ- 
ten by  Henry  B.  Fuller;  and  a  series  of 


"Petersburg  Tales,"  with  their  scenes 
In  Russia,  but  told  by  an  Englishwom- 
an, Olive  Garnett,  are  among  the  books 
of  fiction  in  Houghton,  MlflUn  &  Co.'s 
autumn  list 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson's  study  and 
biography  of  James  Martlneau  is  near- 
ly ready  from  the  press  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  The  same  publishers  an- 
nounce a  life  of  Francis  Parkman,  the 
historian.  It  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Haight  Famham,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  relatives. 

The  final  two  volumes  of  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare's  autobiography  "The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  which  have  been  delayed 
until  the  death  of  certain  persons  men- 
tioned removed  possible  objections  to 
their  publication,  are  promised  for  this 
autumn.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  the 
American  publishers.  The  same  house 
is  to  publish  the  American  edition  of 
Dean  Farrar's  "The  Life  of  Lives:  or. 
Further  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ." 

Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  author  of  the 
striking  historical  romance,  "The  Hel- 
met of  Navarre,"  now  in  course  of  se- 
rial publication  in     The  Century,     is 
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Jthe  daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  G.  Bonkle, 
who  is  editorially  connected  with  The 
New  York  Tribune. 

A  series  which  promises  to  present 
'*books  that  are  boolLs"  in  a  form  at- 
tractive to  boolL-lovers  is  that  an- 
iiounced  by  Dodd,  Mead  &;  Co.,  under 
the  general  title  of  "Bookman  Clas- 
sics.'' Among  the  first  issues  will  be 
"The  Sentimental  Journey"  and  "The 
Scarlet  Letter." 

The  Boer  war  set  back  many  pub- 
lishing preparations  in  England,  and 
the  autumn  season  had  promised  to  be 
usually  full  in  consequence.  But  now 
comes  the  Chinese  crisis,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  distraction  of  the 
public  mind  may  attend  it 

Professor  J.  P.  Gordy,  of  the  Ohio 
State  UnlTersity,  has  undertaken  "A 
History  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States,"  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which  will  be  published  this  autumn 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  at  a  time  when 
the  political  parties  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

As  one  notes  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  characters  whom  Margaret  Horton 
Potter  has  summoned  to  the  pages  of 
"Uncanonized"— Queen  Isabella,  cruel 
but  fascinating,  the  Princess  Bleanor 
of  Brittany  and  her  hapless  brother 
Arthur,  and  King  John  himself,  with 
his  whole  group  of  Magna  Charta 
barons— one  wonders  that  a  period  so 
full  of  possibilities  for  historical  fiction 
should  have  been  so  seldom  drawn 
upon.  The  hero  of  Miss  Potter's  story 
is  a  young  courtier,  Anthony  Fitz  Hu- 
bert, whom  his  father's  dying  request 
dooms  to  a  monastery  in  expiation  of 
the  sin  which  gave  him  birth,  and  its 
plot  follows  the  religious  rather  than 
the  political  movements  of  the  time. 
The  chapters  describing  the  effect  upon 


J«ngland  of  the  Papal  Interdict,  and 
the  development  of  free  thought  under 
:its  very  shadow,  are  of  especial  inter 
est    A  0.  McCIurg  &  Co. 

"Mark  Twain"  has  for  some  time 
been  suspected  of  serious  moral  pur 
poses  and  his  latest  volume  conflnni 
the  suspicion.  The  title-story,  "The 
Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,"  is  a 
striking  character  study.  In  spite  o( 
whimsicalities  and  exaggerations.  Es- 
says which  follow  treat  with  varying 
proportions  of  fun  and  earnestness  the 
political  situation  in  Austria,  the  Drey- 
fus case,  and  the  position  of  the  Jews 
In  Europe  and  America.  A  skit  called 
"At  the  Appetite  Cure,"  conveys  some 
sensible  views  about  diet  and  health, 
and  other  sketches  on  lighter  themes 
diversify  a  readable  volume.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Two  ancient  castles  and  an  hereditary 
feud  between  them,  a  widced  old  lord 
with  his  charming  nephew  in  one  and 
a  whole  family  of  orphan  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  other,  a  retired  military 
officer  from  India,  his  son  missing 
since  the  Afghan  campaign,  a  god- 
mother of  lavish  generosity,  an  old 
nurse,  and  pensioners  galore— given 
these  delightful  ingredients,  and  Kath- 
arine Tynan's  deft  hand  to  mix  them, 
and  how  can  the  result  fall  to  please 
a  girl's  taste?  The  story  of  "The 
Handsome  Brandons"  Is  a  model  of  iti 
kind— the  style  easy  and  pleasant  the 
proportions  of  Incident,  dialogue  and 
description  exactly  what  they  should 
be,  the  characters  distinct,  and  the  plot 
not  too  taxing  even  for  the  credulity 
of  mature  years  And  with  all  the  rest, 
the  book  teaches  as  many  wholesome 
lessons  of  courtesy,  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  as  a  host  of  others  far  leu 
readable.  One  seldom  finds  a  volume 
for  young  people  which  can  be  given 
and  received  with  so  much  satisfaction 
on  both  sides.    A  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
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Bnmors  of  an  early  Dissolution  fill 
the  air.  The  time  has  come  for  an  at- 
tempt to  be  made  to  define  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  of  the  out-going 
Administration— >to  draw  up  a  rough 
balance-sheet  which  shall  present  the 
electorate  with  a  statement  of  results. 
The  General  Election  of  1896  was  won 
by  the  Unionists  upon  issues  of  domes- 
tic policy.  The  people  were  Invited  to 
give  a  death-blow  to  Home  Rule,  to 
condemn  Lord  Bosebery's  attempted  in- 
terference with  rthe  powers  of  the  Lords 
in  the  rcTision  or  rejection  of  the  leg- 
islative work  of  the  Commons,  and  to 
accept  a  program  of  social  legislation, 
chiefiy  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
classes.  Foreign  and  Imperial  affairs 
were  but  cursorily  mentioned.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  Unionist  appeal  was  de- 
cisive. Home  Bule  became  a  thing  of 
the  past,  though  the  ghost  of  it  contin- 
ued to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  a  few. 
The  assailants  of  the  Upper  House  were 
reduced  to  silence.  When  the  new  Par- 
liament met  the  Government  were  dis- 
proportionately strong  and  the  Opposi- 
tion pitiably  weak.  It  seemed  thait 
Ministers  could  do  what  they  willed  to 
give  effect  to  aspirations  for  bringing 
the  millennium  to  pass,  such  as  were 
eloquently  professed  by  candidartes  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  in  election  ad- 
dresses and  platform  speeches.      They 


have  done  but  little.  Their  social  legis- 
lation makes  no  powerful  appeal  to  the 
political  imagination. 

That  the  legislative  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unheroic  is  due  to  two 
causes:  the  predominant  claims  of  For- 
eign and  Colonial  questions  and  the  pro- 
gressive prosperity  of  the  country.  A 
trade  revival  set  in  in  1896,  which  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  an  unprece- 
dented leveL  It  put  an  end— for  a  time 
—to  the  insistent  clamor  of  the  masses 
for  better  conditions  of  life.  In  the 
great  industrial  centres  the  voice  of  the 
agitator  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
furnaces  at  full  blast  and  in  the  dan- 
gor  of  machinery  run  at  highest  speed. 
With  the  productive  capacity  of  every 
mill  and  factory  strained  to  the  utmost, 
and  with  a  demand  for  labor  so  active 
that  no  man  with  a  pair  of  hands  need 
go  hungry  if  he  were  willing  to  use 
them,  the  pressure  upon  statesmen  to 
devise  legislation  by  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  might  be  improved 
diminished  until  it  became  almost  in- 
appreciable.  Ambitious  schemes  of  so* 
cial  legislation— old  age  pensions,  com- 
prehensive measures  for  dealing  with 
the  housing  question— grew  suddenly 
less  urgent  While  wages  were  high 
and  unlimited  overtime  was  to  be 
worked,  the  manual  earners  forgot  their 
longing  for  the  fleshpots  of  class  legis- 
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lation;  and  politicians  lost  that  fervent 
enthusiasm  for  social  progress  by  Act 
of  Parliament  which  had  distinguished 
them  when  the  electorate  had  to  be 
bribed  with  promises.  Social  discontent 
—the  driving  force  of  Parliament  in 
matters  of  domestic  legislation— ceased 
to  operate.  And.  simultaneously  with 
this  phenomenon,  there  arose  questions 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  policy  which 
absorbed  the  energies  of  statesmen 
and  engrossed  such  attention  as  could 
be  spared  by  the  nation  for  affairs  out- 
side the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

On  the  ground,  therefore,  that  domes- 
tic legislation  is  of  comparative  unim- 
portance in  estimating  the  work  of  the 
departing  Government,    attention    may 
more  fitly  be  concentrated  upon  those 
Imperial  topi(?s  which  have  been,  and 
In  soMie  cases  still  are,  of  supreme  sig- 
nificance.    Not  for  many  years  has  an 
English  Ministry  been  so  encompassed 
with  trouble  as  that  which  now  asks 
for    a    renewed    lease    of    power.     An 
endeavor  to  state  the  results  of  its  ac- 
tion since  1895  calls  for    the   handling 
of  many  diverse  questions.    The  simul- 
taneity   with     which     they    presented 
themselves  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
considered.  Difficulties  that  come  singly 
and  can  be  disposed  of  one  by  one  can 
usually  be  mastered:  a  severer  test  of 
strength  and  judgment  is  when  several 
have  to  be  overcome  together.     It  has 
not  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  pres- 
ent Ministry  to  have  to  conquer  one  at 
a  time— a  circumstance  that  may  fairly 
be  pleaded   in   mitigation  of  criticism. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his  Third 
Adminij^tration  there  was  but  one  ques- 
tion tliat  threatened  to  lead   to  war— 
the  Sultan's  treatment  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Asia  Minor.     Within  six 
montlis  a  bolt  from  the  blue  had  been 
shot  hy    President    Cleveland    and  the 
public  (lazed  by  the  imminent  prospect 
of  war  with  the  United  States.    Scarce- 
ly had   the  spasm  of  excitement  sub- 
sided when  news  came  of  the  Jameson 


Raid,  with  the  likelihood  of  war  with 
Germany    because   of    the     Emperor's 
message  to  Mr.  Kruger.    Then  occurred 
the  destruction  of  the  Italian  Army  in 
Erythrea.  the  recrudescence  of  activity 
among  the  Dervishes  and  the  necessity 
for  taking  measures  which  should  lead 
to  the  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan-  Soon 
after  there  was  the  appearance  of  the 
'•Mad  Mullah"  who  carried  the  flaming 
torch  of  war  through    the    region    be- 
tween the  Russian,  Afghanistan  and  In- 
dian  frontiers.     Simultaneously    came 
complications    in    West    Africa,  which 
swarmed     with     French     expeditions 
avowedly     hostile     to     British     treaty 
rights  with  the  native  rulers.     To  the 
danger  of  war  with  France  on  that  ac- 
count there  was  added  the  knowledge 
that  an  expedition  under  M.  Marchand 
was  proceeding  to  the  Nile  Valley.  And, 
fast   upon   the   heels   of  these  events, 
came  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao  Chan, 
Russian  aggression  in  Manchuria,  the 
wresting  of  Port  Arthur  and  Tallenwan 
from  China— ^he    breakdown    of   Lord 
Salisbury's  policy  of  preserving  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  that   Empire,   the 
probability  of  the  existing  Chinese  con- 
vulsion, and  the  peril  of  war  with  China 
or  Russia,  or  with  bo^h,  if  our  rights 
under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  were  to  IJe 
maintained.    It  is  an  alarming  list — one 
question  succeeding  and    complicating 
another  until    the    mind    becomes  eon- 
fused.  Europe.  Asia,  Africa  and  America 
—each  continent  gave  birth  to  problems 
so  momentous  that  to  look  back  upon 
such   as   have  been   settled   or  are   in 
course  of  settlement  Is  to  marvel  at  the 
steady  nerves  Ministers  have  shown. 

Taking  Europe  first,  the  results  to  be 
noted  are  that  Lord  Salisbury  steered 
tliis  country  through  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  the  Eastern  question  so 
that  war  against  Turkey,  or  amongst 
the  six  Powers  forming  the  Concert 
was  avoided:  that  to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  statesman  In  Europe,  Crete 
owes  her  autonomy  and  Greece  her  ex- 
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istence  as  an  independent  kingdom;  but 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  staying  the 
slaughter  of   the    Armenians.      In  the 
story  of  modern  diplomacy  there  is  no 
more  melancholy    chapter    than    that 
which  tells  of  the  massacres  throughout 
the  Asiatic    provinces    of    the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  the  callousness  of  the  Pow- 
ers—other than  England.      Lord  Salis- 
bury accepted  the  policy  of  the  Rose- 
bery  Administration,  which,  two  days 
before  it  was  defeated  on  the  cordite 
vote,  had,  notwithstanding  fthe  protests 
of  the  late  Prince  Lobanoff,  suggested 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  given  forty- 
eight    hours    in    which    to    accept    the 
scheme  of  Reforms  drawn  up  by  the 
Ambassadors   in   Constantinople    after 
the  wholesale  murders  at  Sassoon.    The 
Prime  Minister  extorted  from  the  Sul- 
tan acceptance  of  this  scheme.    Abdul 
Hamid  promulgated  it  with  profuse  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  for  his  Arme- 
nian subjects.    But  it  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  still  more  terrible  massacres. 
Even  according  to  the  estimates  made 
by  the  Consuls  of  the  Powers,  who  con- 
fined themselves  to    events    of    which 
they  had  personal  cognizance,  twenty- 
five    thousand    Armenians    were  slain 
offer  ft  he  issue  of  the  Decree  containing 
the  Reforms.    Only  one  inference  was 
allowable— that  the  Sultan  was  directly 
responsible    for    a    Moslem  movement 
throughout  Asia    Minor   for  the  exter- 
mination of  Armenians  who  would  not 
become    Mohammedans.    Ought    Lord 
Salisbury  to  have  acted  independently 
— to  have  declared  war  against  the  Sul- 
tan on  the  ground  that  the  sixty-first 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  imposed 
upon   us   the  obligation  to  exact    fair 
treatment  for  the  Armenians,  whatever 
the  other  signatory  Powers  might  do? 
He  answered  that  question  in  the  nega- 
tive.   Russia  stood  in  the  way.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  decided  that  to  apply 
constraint  to  the  Sultan  against -the  will 
of  Russia    would    be    to  bring    about 
worse  evils    than    those    that   had  oc- 


curred in  Asia  Minor.     Two  elements 
contributed    to   that    decision— the   di- 
vided and  uncertain  state  of  opinion  in 
England,  and  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
So  the  hand  of  the  murderer  was  not 
arrested  by  the  Christian  Powers.    The 
slaughter  went  on.    The  Concert  awoke 
to  activity  on  the  question  of  sending 
gunboats  to  the  capital  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Embassies,    and   it    wrung 
this  concession  from  the  Sultan;  but  it 
fell  back  into  criminal  slumber  and  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  or  to 
punish  Abdul  Hamid  and  his  subordi- 
nates on  the  abundant  evidence  of  com- 
plicity collected  by    the   Ambassadors. 
Against  this  humiliating  failure  of  Brit- 
ish diplomacy— a  failure  which  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  imposed  by  cir- 
cumstances, Lord  Salisbury  could  break 
through  only  at  the  risk,  almost  the  cer- 
tainty, of  war  among  the  Powers— there 
has  to  be  set  the  expulsion  of  Turkish 
authority  from  Crete.     The  net  result 
of    the  appalling    massacres    in    Asia 
Minor,    the   frightful    disturbances    in 
Constantinople,      the      war      between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  ithe  feud  of  ex- 
termination between  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian in  Crete,  is  that  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean     now     enjoys     indepen- 
dence, and  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity'. 

When  one  tthinks  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  whose  lives  the 
English  Ministry  sought  to  save,  and 
whose  blood  and  bones  have  fertilized 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  Crete  is  a  miser- 
able little  asset  to  figure  in  the  Minis- 
terial balance-shee^:  but,  such  as  it  I«, 
it  should  be  recorded. 

The  liandling  of  Anglo-American 
questions  by  the  otit-going  Government 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
friendlier  relations  than  have  existed 
at  any  previous  stage.  The  exact  value 
of  this  asset  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
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her  paramountcy  from  Alaska  to  Cape 
Horn. 

Lord  Salisbury  took  advantage  of  the 
American  ardor  for  the  principle  of  ar* 
bitratlon  by  proposing  a  General  Treaty 
of  Arbitration,  under  which  existing 
and  future  questions  In  dispute  should 
automatically  be  decided  in  a  perma- 
nent court.  Such  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon;  but,  for  reasons  not  germane  to 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  was  emas- 
culated and  finally  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Anglo-American  relations  again 
reached  an  unpleasant  stage,  due  In 
part  to  the  late  Mr.  Sherman's  mis- 
chievous treatment  of  the  sealing  ques- 
tion, and  acute  differences  with  Canada 
on  the  subject  of  access  by  sea  to  the 
Yukon  goldfields;  but  the  Spanish- 
American  war  gave  birth  to  the  idea— 
on  what  definite  evidence  there  is  no 
official  record— that  Great  Britain  had 
declined  to  join  with  other  Powers  in 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Spain.  Ex- 
treme friendliness  towards  England 
then  became  the  fashion  in  the  States. 
Unwearied  In  his  efforts  to  foster  this 
mood  and  to  remove  from  the  political 
arena  questions  of  latent  danger,  Lord 
Salisbury  arranged  with  Mr.  McKInley 
the  constitution  and  work  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  of  which  (the  late  Lord 
Herscbell  was  president.  It  came  to 
naught  on  the  question  of  Canada's 
right  of  access  to  the  Yukon.  The 
United  States  refused  to  submtt  the  is- 
sue—which is  one  of  strict  right  on 
either  side  and  dependent,  in  the  main, 
upon  a  just  interpreta/tion  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Treaty  of  1825— to  arbitration, 
the  conditions  proposed  being  analogous 
with  those  the  United  States  had  found 
satisfactory  in  her  championship  of  the 
cause  of  Venezuela.  Immediate  trouble 
was,  however,  avoided  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  modus  Vivendi  of  October 
last,  the  dispute  being  "hung  up"  for 
the  time  being.  Meanwhile  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  concluded  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Convention  by  which  Great  Brit- 


ain abandoned  her  rights  In  the  Samo- 
an  Archipelago— Tutulla,  with  the  mag- 
nificent harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  passing 
to  the  United  States,  and  Upolu  and 
Savii  to  Germany.  And,  early  in  the 
present  year,  he  gave  further  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  British  Government 
to  work  in  accord  with  United  States 
interests  and  desires,  by  concluding  a 
Convention  supplementary  to  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  and  conced- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  right  of 
constructing  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  subject  to  rules  enshrining  the 
principle  of  neutralization— a  Conven- 
tion which  has  thus  far  been  wrecked 
in  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of  those 
who  demand  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  shall  be  repudiated  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  full  military 
and  other  control  over  an  Isthmian  wa- 
terway. 

On  any  one  of  these  topics  much 
might  be  written.  The  Ministry,  It  will 
be  seen,  have  failed  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  Anglo-American  differences 
other  than  that  which  arose  from  our 
dispute  with  Venezuela;  but  the  fault 
does  no^  lie  with  them.  Failure  is  not 
due  to  want  of  effort  or  steady  purpose. 
The  abortive  Treaty  of  Arbitration  and 
the  Joint  High  Commission  are  sufil- 
clent  proof  of  that.  So  anxious  have 
they  been  throughout  to  conciliate 
American  opinion  that  they  have  given 
away  important  political  rights— the 
Tripartite  System  in  Samoa  for  ex- 
ample—without receiving  anything  in 
exchange,  unless  the  compensation  In 
this  case  was  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
South  Africa.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
work  of  the  Administration  must  now 
be  left.  The  vital  facts  are  that  when 
the  Government  took  office  there  was 
much  latent  hostility  in  the  United 
States  towards  Great  Britain;  that  in 
December,  1896,  animosity  blazed  forth 
so  furiously  that  war  then  seemed  to  be 
certain;  that  the  Ministry  found  a  way 
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of  avoiding  war;  that  It  has  since  made 
every  possible  effort— in  which  It  has 
been  most  brilliantly  served  by  Lord 
Pauncefote— to  win  the  goodwill  of 
Americans,  and  that  there  now  seems 
to  exist  between  the  two  peoples  a  firm 
and  enduring  friendship.  That  at  least, 
is  an  asset  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ex- 
clude from  the  Ministerial  balance- 
sheet 

The  achievements  of  the  Government 
in  Africa  are  many.  First  in  impor- 
tance comes  the  acquisition  of  the  Boer 
territories— assets  of  Empire  whose 
worth  it  Is  not  yet  possible  to  compute, 
but  which,  however  implacable  the 
Dutch  population  may  prove  to  be, 
must  be  great.  Within  the  compass  of 
a  number  of  this  Review  a  writer  might 
l>e  able  to  describe  this  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Ministry  since  the  summer  of 
1895  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  the 
Issues  and  do  justice  to  the  definite 
principles  which  were  the  groundwork 
of  British  policy.  But  here  there  Is 
space  only  for  generalizations.  The 
first  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  deter- 
mined at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  Co- 
lonial Minister  to  obtain  reasonable  po- 
litical conditions  for  British  subjects  in 
the  Transvaal— to  put  an  end  by  diplo- 
macy, if  that  were  possible,  and  by  the 
sword  If  It  were  not,  to  a  state  of 
things  humanly  certain  to  lead,  if  neg- 
lected, to  civil  war  In  South  Africa.  His 
negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  re- 
ceived a  disastrous  check  by  the  mach- 
inations of  Mr  Rhodes,  Mr.  Beit  and 
the  Johannesburg  capHalists,  parties 
whose  conduct  It  is  superfluous  to  con- 
demn in  view  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committees  of  Inquiry  at  Cape  Town 
and  In  London.  The  task  before  the 
Government  after  the  Raid— there  is  no 
evidence  of  Colonial  Office  complicity  In 


the  invasion  on  which  It  would  be  safe 
to  hang  a  cat— was  to  save  the  lives  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  captives.  In  this  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  successful.  He  then 
set  to  work,  though  more  slowly  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case,  to 
persuade  Mr.  Kruger  to  carry  out  his 
promises  of  reform.  He  had  hoped  for 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  on  the 
lines  of  full  self-government  for  the 
Rand;  but  this  policy  was  rejected  ab- 
solutely by  the  Boer  Executive,  and 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Then 
came  the  appointment  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  as  High  Commissioner.  After 
he  had  had  time  to  master  the  local 
conditions  of  the  problem,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  Mr.  Kruger  would  do 
nothing  of  his  own  free  will,  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was  more 
energetically  pressed.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain began  to  insist  not  only  upon  the 
literal  observance  of  the  Conventions, 
but  also  upon  conduct  In  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  those  Instruments.  In  the 
long,  verbose,  and  complicated  wran- 
gles* between  him  and  the  Boer  State 
Secretaries  the  underlying  facts  are 
that  the  British  Government  were  de- 
termined that  a  remedy  should  be 
found  for  the  grievances  temperately 
put  forward  by  the  British  Uitlanders 
in  their  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  that 
the  Boer  Execirtive  was  equally  deter- 
mined that  none  should  be  granted— 
certainly  none  at  the  Instance  or  re- 
quest of  the  Suzerain;  for  the  basis  of 
the  Boer  arguments  throughout  was — to 
use  Mr.  Reitz's  words,  though  they 
were  not  formally  employed  until  May 
9th,  1899— "that  the  right  of  absolute 
self-government  of  this  Republic  is  not 
derived  from  either  the  Convention  of 
1881  or  that  of  1884,  but  simply  and 
solely  follows  from  the  Inherent  right 


>  Readern  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
polities  of  the  African  ('ontinent.  and  in  the  recent 
history  of  China,  to  tent  the  generalisations  tipon  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  questions  described  In  this 
article,  may  be  referred  to  the  author's  Review  and 
Digest  of  current  State  Papers,  published  under  the 


title  of  The  Politician's  Handbook  (Vacher  a 
Sons).  The  Issnes  of  1899, 1900  contain  exhaostlTe 
analyses  of  the  negotiations  npon  Important  subjects 
dealt  with  by  the  present  Ministry,  together  with  the 
text  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  Notes  £xchanc«d, 
and  similar  official  documents. 
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of  this  Republic  as  a  Sovereign  Inter- 
national State."     This  vital  difference 
in  the  will  of  the  two  parties  resulted 
in  the  deadlock  which  it  was  hoped  on 
the  British  side  might  be  ended  by  the 
Conference  at  Bloemfonteln.  That  Con- 
ference failed,  as  Mr.  Kruger  intended 
that  it  should.    But  it  was  still  possible 
to  come  to  terms  on  the  new  franchise 
law  passed  by  the  Boer  Government.  A 
study  of  the  Correspondence  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that   by    this  time  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Steyn    had    made  up 
their  minds  to  fight  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment persisted  in  their  wish  to  ex- 
amine and  amend  this  measure,  and 
that.  Influenced  by  this  decision,  they, 
wilfully  or  unconsciously,  bungled  the 
negotiations  by  withdrawing  the  propo* 
sal  for  a   five  years'   franchise,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  conditionally  ac- 
cepted.   The  British  Government  there- 
ui>on  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
reconsider  the  situation  de  novo,  and  to 
formulate  their   own   proposals    for  a 
final    settlement.      These    were  never 
made.    There  was  no  necessity  for  the 
Cabinet  to  disclose  them  or  to  force  the 
pace.    This  was  being  done  by  the  Boer 
Grovemment  in  preparing  for  war,  and 
by  putting  up  Mr.  Steyn  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  us  because  a  few  handfuls  of 
troops  had  been  moved  to  defensive  po- 
sitions on  British  territory.    The  result 
was  the  Boer  ultimatum  of  October  9th, 
and  the  invasion  of  Natal.    Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  failed  completely  to  obtain 
what  he  wanted— reasonable    political 
conditions  for  British  subjects.       The 
wrangles  between  him  and  Mr.  Kruger 
bad  led  to  bloodshed. 

That  it  was  probable  there  would  be 
such  a  failure  was  apparent  to  everyone 
but  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  have  passed  the  severest  censure 
upon  their  want  of  foresight  and  Judg- 
ment by  declaring  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect there  would  be  war.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  believe  the  avow- 
als of  Ministerial  simplicity.      It  was 


naturally  assumed  by  the  public  that  in 
view  of  the  likelihood  of  war  there  was 
a  readiness  for  war  on  our  side— that 
adequate  provision  had   at  lea^t   been 
made  for  defence.  The  assumption  was 
based  on  the  vulgar  belief  that  Govern- 
ments are  endowed  with  the  average 
wisdom   and  energy   of  mankind— that 
they  exercise  suitable  precautions,  that 
they  adapt  their    diplomacy    to   their 
material  strength  to  enforce  their  argu- 
ments, that  they  do  not  let  things  drift 
and  trust  to  luck.    The  out-going  Minis- 
try have  done  something   to   cure  the 
country  of  that  delusion.    The  Boer  ul- 
timatum caught  them  unawares.    The 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  showed  that 
they    had    entirely    miscalculated    the 
fighting  capacity  If  not  also  the  numeri- 
cal strength  and  equipment  of  the  Boer 
armies.    The  shock  of  this  revelation  of 
their  own  ineptitude  so  completely  par- 
alyzed their  faculties  that  they  could  do 
nothing  but   offer   feeble   excuses  and 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  advice  of 
the  military  authorities— advice  which, 
in  the  case  of  Natal,  was  so  stupendous- 
ly  misleading   that    one    would   have 
thought  that  even  the  humblest  official 
at  the  War  Office  would  have  advised 
its  rejection.    Their  miscalculation  con- 
stitutes the  chief  item  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  balance-sheet 

The  conduct  of  the  war  Is  a  matter  of 
military  rather  than  political  history. 
Until  a  comprehensive  and  Impartial 
record  Is  written,  no  one  can  say  with 
precision  how  far  the  Ministry— and 
particularly  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  his  advisers  at  the  War  Office— are 
to  blame  for  Its  enormous  cost  In  men 
and  money.  Its  duration,  and  the  fact 
that,  though  It  was  expected  an  army 
of  50,000  men  would  crush  the  Repub- 
lics, one  of  over  200,000  was  required, 
and  the  mlltary  resources  of  the  whole 
Empire  therefore  unduly  strained.  But 
for  the  fleet,  England  and  the  Colonies 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  any 
nation  that  cared  to  attack  them— and 
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this  at  a  time  when  the  press  of  Europe 
was  ringing  with  hatred  of  us,  and 
faithfully  representing  the  feelings  of  its 
readers.  The  disappointment  of  the  na- 
tion with  the  Government— the  ill-sup- 
pressed rage  at  their  temporary  break- 
down—has.  however,  little  bearing  upon 
the  results  to  be  noted.  The  Govern- 
ment, having  got  into  a  mess,  quickly 
recovered  themselves,  and  displayed 
desperate  energy  in  getting  out  of  It, 
pouring  into  South  Africa  such  an  irre- 
sistible flood  of  men  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Boer  armies  was  certain. 

The  Republics  have  ceased  to  exist, 
though,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  has  not 
been  formally  proclaimed.  There  has 
been  no  European  intervention;  and 
how  dilBcult  it  may  have  been  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  prevent  it  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  diplomacy.  Notwithstanding 
our  military  weakness,  no  Power  has 
thought  it  prudent  to  champion  the 
Boer  cause.  The  attempt  at  interfer- 
ence in  the  form  of  mediation  offered 
by  the  United  States  was  firmly  but 
courteously  repulsed.  The  settlement  is 
entirely  in  our  hands.  There  now  re- 
mains only  the  difficulty— and  it  is  a 
huge  one,  however  much  the  blather  of 
the  Bond  may  be  contemned— of  per- 
suading or  compelling  the  Boer  popula- 
tion to  live  in  harmony  with  their  con- 
querors. The  position  of  the  former  Uit- 
landers  is,  at  any  rate,  infinitely  better 
than  it  would  have  been  under  the  best 
conditions  that  might  have  been  ex- 
torted from  the  Boer  Government.  The 
minimum  of  reform  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sought,  and  failed  to  obtain  by  diplo- 
macy, is  replaced  by  a  maximum  won 
by  the  sword.  Nor  is  the  asset  sufficient- 
ly described  by  being  expressed  in  that 
way.  The  Federation  of  South  Africa 
has  at  last  been  brought  into  the  region 
of  practical  politics. 

Other  African  items  to  the  credit  of 
the  Ministry  are  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khalifa;  the  recovery  of  the  lost  prov- 


inces of  Egypt;  the  Treaty  of  Abbas 
Abbaba  with  King  Menellk;  the  rejection 
of  the  French  pretension  to  acquire  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Nile  Valley;  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Central  Soudan  witn  France; 
the  definitive  settlement  witli  France 
of  all  conflicting  claims  in  the  region  of 
the    Niger,    and   elsewhere    in    West 
Africa;  the  suppression  of  the  hut  tax 
revolt  in  Sierra  Leone;  the  overthrow  of 
Prempeh,  the  conquest— and  the  present 
reconquest— of  Ashantlland;  the  substi- 
tution of  direct  Imperial  for  Chartered 
rule  in  Nigeria;  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  paciflcation  In  the  British  Cen- 
tral Africa  Protectorate;   the    suppres- 
sion of  the  native  revolt  in  Uganda,  and 
of  the  far  more  serious  rebellion  among 
the  Soudanese  who  garrisoned  the  coun- 
try; the  assertion  of  British  authority 
in   the   northeastern    portion    of    the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  as  an  incidental 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mac- 
donald  Expedition  to  Join  hands  with 
the     Anglo-Egyptian     forces      coming 
south  by  gunboat   up    the    Nile   from 
Khartoum;  the  destruction  of  the  pow- 
er of  Kabarega;  the  prosecution,  to  al- 
most the  flnal  stage,  of  the  building  of 
the  railway  from    Mombassa    to    the 
Lake;  the  abolition  of  the  legal  status 
of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba;  tiie 
division  of  the  neutral  territory  behind 
the  Gold  Coast  between  England  and 
Germany,  by  virtue  of  the  Anglo-€rer- 
man  Convention  of  November  last;  and 
the  punishment  of  the  King  of  Benin, 
and  extension  of  British  authority  in 
the  Niger    Delta.       The    catalogue    is 
heavy,  and  to  the  well-informed  reader 
will    suggest    events  and  ideas  upon 
which  a  volume  might  be  written.     It 
is  so  crowded,  so  varied,  and,  histori- 
cally, so  important  to  Africa,— and  It 
has  so  vital  a  bearing  upon  the  relations 
between   France   and    England    since 
1895,— that  it  merits    fuller   treatment 
than  my  allotted  space  allows.    All  that 
can  be  done  here  Is  to  invite  the  reader 
to  recall  the  tension  with  France,  when 
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her  encroachments  on  our  West  Coast 
Colonies,  and  her  aggression  In  Nigeria 
became  known;  the  firmness  with 
which  Lord  Salisbury  stood  his  ground 
against  the  policy  of  "pin  pricks;"  the 
vigor  with  which  he  was  supported  by 
Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Opposition;  the 
unanimity  of  the  country,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  escape  from  war.  The 
Niger  Convention  Is  an  Important  as- 
set; and  the  supplementary  Article  by 
which  the  Fashoda  controversy  was 
closed  and  the  Spheres  of  Interest  in 
the  Central  Soudan  defined,  added 
greatly  to  its  value.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  negotiations  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  M.  Marchand  at  Fashoda, 
win  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  masterly 
manner  In  which  Sir  Edmond  Monson 
In  Paris,  and  Lord  Salisbury  In  London, 
dealt  with  the  French  pretension  to  ac- 
quire sovereignty  on  the  Nile.  The 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile  closes  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous story  of  territorial  rivalry  be- 
tween France  and  England  In  West 
and  Central  Africa,  and  by  confirming 
England  in  her  possession  of  the  Nile 
Springs,  gives  her  an  absolute  control 
over  the  destinies  of  Egypt 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  Is,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  so  complicated  that 
It  is  difiScult  to  gauge  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Grovemment  But  the  pres- 
ent convulsion  assuredly  proves  the 
wisdom  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy- 
modified  by  the  logic  of  events— of  re- 
specting the  Inviolability  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory and  the  rights  of  Chinese  sover- 
eignty. Had  it  not  been  for  the  seizure 
of  Kiao  Chau  Bay  by  Germany  and  for 
Russl^  aggression  in  Manchuria,  with 
her  exaction  of  Port  Arthur  and  Tallen- 
wan  from  China  by  threats  of  violence, 
the  anti-foreign  movement  now  in  full 
force  would  probably  not  have  gone 
further  than  the  occasional  murder  of  a 
missionary.  It  is  impossible  to  give  In 
brief  compass  an  outline  of  diplomatic 
events  in  the  Far  Bast  since  1895.    We 


are  concerned  only  with  results.  The 
chief  is  that  though,  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  office,  they  found  the  Pow- 
ers arrayed  against  them  at  Pekin, 
there  is  now  a  close  understanding  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  that  all  the 
States  having  subjects  and  interests  in 
China  are  united— however  loosely  and 
temporarily— in  the  common  cause  of 
securing  the  safety  of  their  nationals. 
Yet  we  were  more  than  once  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  Russia  while  the 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  lease  was 
being  negotiated;  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  been  at  war  with  her— after 
we  had  recognized  that  the  lease  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  had  taken 
Wel-Hai-Wel  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power— had  not  the  Czar  over-ridden 
the  diplomacy  of  the  late  Count  Moura- 
vieff  and  insisted  on  the  completion  of  a 
working  arrangement  with  England. 
The  reference  here  is,  of  course,  to  the 
Railway  Agreement— the  Joint  work  of 
the  Czar,  M.  de  Witt,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  latter  being  In 
temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office 
when  the  Russian  suggestion  was  first 
thrown  out  by  M.  Lesar,  and  giving  It, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  so  prompt, 
tactful  and  skilful  a  reception  that  the 
partially  successful  negotiations  that 
followed  became  practicable.  This 
agreement  indicates  by  implication  the 
respective  Spheres  of  Interest  claimed 
by  the  two  Powers,  Russia  undertaking 
not  to  seek  railway  concessions  In  the 
basin  of  the  Yangtsze  or  to  obstruct 
such  concessions  sought  by  us,  and 
England  entering  into  a  like  engage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  region  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  reserva- 
tions being,  however,  made  in  supple- 
mentary Notes  safeguarding  British  fi- 
nancial and  other  interests  In  the  north- 
em  railways  of  China  and  the  Shan-hal- 
Kwan-Newchwang  extension,  the  mon- 
ey for  which  had  been  provided  by 
British  Investors  on  a  Foreign  Office 
guarantee    that   the   bargain   between 
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China  and  the  capitalists  would  be  np> 
held.    Lord  Salisbury   failed   to   get  a 
clause  defining  the  provinces  Included 
in  the  Yangtsze  ''basin/'  and  also  one 
forbidding  either  party  to  give  prefer- 
ential advantages  on   the    lines   to  be 
constructed,  and  he  has  spolsen  slight- 
ingly of  the  Agreement.    Its  chief  value 
Is  that    it    terminated    certain  serious 
causes    of    quarrel—the    Russian    in- 
itrigues  to  oust   Mr.    Kinder  from   the 
northern  railways  (not  because  he  was 
an  Englishman,  as  M.    Pavloff   neatly 
put  it,  but  because  he  was  not  a  Rus- 
sian), and  to  exclude  British  enterprise 
from  China  north  of  the  Wall,  on  the 
ground  ^that  that  region  was  a  Russian 
preser^'e.      As  I^ord  Salisbury  showed 
that  he  was  prepared  to  fight  on  this  is- 
sue—which, in  its  essence,  is  that  of  the 
"open  door"— the  Agreement  is  an  asset 
of  importance.    It  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  Treaty  of  Amity.    As  for  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan,  Lord  Salisbury  failed 
to  prevent  them  from  passing  into  Rus- 
sian hands.    Russian  chicanery  and  the 
effect  of  Russian  threats  against  China 
were  too  strong  for  him.    Russia  was 
apparently  prepared  to  wage  war  with 
us  or  with  China,  or  with  both,  to  se- 
cure the  fortress  and  an  ice-free  com- 
mercial outlet  for  the  Siberian  railway. 
It  may  have  been  bluff.    Lord  Salisbury 
•decided  that  it  was  not  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly, merely  ta]i:lng  Wei-Hai-Wel 
—at  the  suggestion  of  China— with  the 
object  of  restoring  the  balance  of  pow- 
er.   But  he  did  succeed— by  again  show- 
ing that  he  was  prepared  to  fight— in 
getting  an  acknowledgment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "open  door**  for  Talienwan. 
He  failed,  however,  to  carry  his  point 
that  British  warships  had  every  right  to 
go  into  Port  Arthur.    Russia  arrogantly 
complained    of    their    presence   there; 
Lord     Salisbury    promised    that   they 
would  leave  in  a  few  days,  and  leave 
they  did,  whether  In  the  ordinary  course 
or  I)y  direct  instructions  from  London 
does  not  appear  from  the  Ofladal  Pa- 


pers. Since  then  no  British  warship 
has  so  much  as  put  her  nose  inside 
Port  Arthur.  Russia,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  distinctly  pledged  herself  that 
both  ports  should  be  open.  The  verbal 
processes  by  which  she  tried  to  wriggle 
out  of  that  undertalcing  are  vastly  in- 
structive; but  the  result  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury  gained  a  diplomatic  victory 
so  far  as  Talienwan  is  concerned,  that 
place  having  been  declared  by  the  Czar 
a  free  port— as,  indeed,  China  undertook 
to  make  it  in  the  Treaty  of  Shimonosdci 
with  Japan. 

Kiao  Chau  is  also  a  free  port,  so  that 
the  "open  door**  principle  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  ter- 
ritories wrested  by  others  from  China. 
A  further  asset  is  the  goodwill  of  Ger- 
many, gained  by  the  voluntary  assur- 
ance that  the  taking  of  Wei-Hai-Wei 
was  not  done  with  any  intention  of  in- 
juring or  contesting  German  interests 
In  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  that 
England  would  not  construct  any  rail- 
road communication  from  Wel-Hai-Wel 
Into  the  interior  of  that  province.    An- 
other Is  that  China  is  pledged   not   to 
cede  the  Yangtsze  Valley  to  any  Pow- 
er—wo* to  any  Power  other  than  Great 
Britain,  as  some  commentators  on  the 
assurance  of  non-alienation  have  stated; 
another  is  the  Hong   Kong  extension; 
another  the  opening  of  the  rivers  and 
inland  waters  to  navigation;  another  the 
opening  of  various  new  ports;  and  oth- 
ers, various  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions surpassing  in  number  and  poten- 
tial value  similar  concessions  granted 
to  rival  Powers. 

The  vast  internal  commotion,  which 
Lord  Salisbury  foresaw  and  feared  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  by  a  policy  based 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  China,  will  have  to  mn  its 
course  before  the  results  achieved  by 
the  out-going  Government  can  be 
gauged  aright  But  It  is  permissible  to 
believe— seeing  that  the  Envoys  at 
Pekin  have  not  been  murdered  by  the 
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Chinese  Govemmeiit— that  the  present 
dangers  and  difflcuHies  will  be  over- 
come, and  that  they  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Western  Powers  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land. In  that  event  the  work  done  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Claude  Macdon- 


ald  prior  to  the  "Boxer"  revolt  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

To  conclude:  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  the  Government— the  debtor  and 
creditor  items  of  the  Ministerial  balance- 
sheet— other  than  those  relating  to  do- 
mestic legislation,  may  be  thus  stated:— 


SUCCESSES. 


FAILURES. 


I.  The  avoidance  of  war  among  the 
Powers  or  with  Turkey,  because  of  af- 
fairs in  Asia  Minor,  in  Crete,  and  in 
Greece. 


II.  The  grant  of  autonomy  to  Crete. 


III.  The  salvation  of  Greece  from 
extinction  as  an  independent  kingdom 
at  the  hands  of  Turkey. 

IT.  The  settlement  of  th^  Guiana- 
Venezuela  boundary  dispute  without 
war  with  either  Venezuela  or  the 
United  States,  and  without  appreciable 
loss  of  territory. 

V.  The  establishment  of  relations  of 
friendsOiip  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  people. 


VI.  Overthrow  of  the  Boer  Republics 
and  establishment  of  British  sover- 
eignty. 

ViII.  The  avoidance  of  foreign  Inter- 
vention in  South  Africa. 


vm.  Treaty  of  amity  with  King 
Menelik  whereby  his  neutrality  in  the 
Soudan  was  assured. 

IX.  Defeat  of  the  Khalifa  and  recov- 
ery of  the  Soudan. 

X.  Final  rejection  of  the  French 
pretension  to  a  right  to  acquire  sover- 
eignty in  the  Nile  Valley. 

XI.  Pacification  of  Uganda  and  as- 
sertion of  British  authority  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lake  Rudolph  as  far  as  the 
Latuka  Sultanate. 


I.  The  non-prevention  of  the  massa- 
cre of  an  incalculable  number  of  Ar- 
menians, for  whose  humane  Govern- 
ment England  is,  with  other  Powers, 
In  part  responsible  under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

'II.  The  non-prevention  for  three 
years  of  the  war  of  extermination  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Christians  in  Crete. 

III.  The  non-prevention  of  the  war 
l^etween  Turkey  and  Greece. 

IV.  Ineffective  resistance  to  the 
American  pretension  to  intervene,  and 
if  Intervention  is  declined,  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  European  Powers  and 
American  States. 

V.  Inability  to  arrive  at  a  definitive 
settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
dispute,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  question, 
and  other  matters  submitted  to  the 
abortive  Joint  High  Commission. 

VI.  Failure  to  discover  and  prevent 
the  criminal  conspiracy  resulting  in  the 
Jameson  Raid. 

VII.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  failure  to 
bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  the 
differences  with  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment 

VIII.  Failure  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 

IX.  Gross  miscalculation  of  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  the  Boers. 

X.  Failure  to  forestall  M.  Mar- 
chand's  expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

f 
i 

XI.  Breakdown  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Uganda,  with  the  resultant  Sou- 
danese rebellion,  the  delay  in  the  start 
of  the  Macdonald  Mission  to  join  hands 
with  Ix)rd  Kitchener,  and  the  failure 
of  that  mission  to  reach  Its  objective. 
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SUOOE)SSEfS. 


FAILURES. 


Xn.  Definitive  settlement  of  all  rival 
territorial  claims  between  France  and 
England  in  Nigeria  and  other  regions 
of  West  Africa. 


XIII.  Overthrow  of  Prempeh  and 
conquest  of  AeAi«mtl,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  subsequent  revolt 

XIV.  Substitution  of  Imperial  for 
Chartered  rule  in  Nigeria.  The  cap- 
ture of  Benin  and  other  extensions  of 
British  authority  in  the  Ni^er  Delta. 

XV.  Avoidance  of  war  with  Russia 
on  account  of  events  In  China. 


XVI.  Acquisition  of  Wei-Hai-Wel. 


XVII.  Acquisition     of 
(Hong-Kong  extension). 


MIrs      Bay 


XVIII.  Assertion  of  the  principle  of 
the  **open  door"  in  China. 

XIX.  The  railway  agreement  (Spheres 
of  interest)  with  Russia. 

XX.  Establishment  of  good  relations 
with  Germany  and  finally  with  Russia 
in  the  China  question. 

XXI.  Pledge  of  the  non-allenatlon  of 
the  Yangtsze  Valley. 

XXII.  Various  railway  and  mining 
concessions  In  China,  opening  of  in- 
land waters  to  navigation,  opening  of 
new  ports,  &c. 

XXIII.  Australian  Federation. 

XXIV.  Suppression  of  the  outbreaks 
on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India. 

XXV.  Financial  and  other  assistance 
to  the  West  Indies,  by  which  the  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  condition  of 
that  region  has  been  much  Improved. 

XXVI.  Exaction  of  Compensation  to 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  Stokes,  wrongfully 
executed  In  the  Congo  Free  State  by 
order  of  M.  Lothalre. 


XII.  Neglect  to  make  good  by  effec- 
tive occupation  various  treaty  rights  In 
West  Africa,  the  result  being  the  loss 
of  territory  between  Say  on  the  Niger 
and  Ilo,  the  loss  of  the  •Gourma  region 
and  Nikkl,  and  a  large  area  of  the 
Aeftianti  hinterland. 

XIII.  Failure  to  prevent  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan  passing  to  Russia. 

XIV.  Failure  to  uphold  the  right  of 
British  warships  to  visit  Port  Arthur. 


XV.  Failure  to  make  good  the  pro- 
tests against  French  curtailment  of 
treaty  rights  affecting  British  com- 
merce In  Madagascar. 

XVI.  Failure  for  five  years  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  from  France  of  the 
claim  for  compensation  on  behalf  of 
the  relatives  of  the  officers  and  men 
killed  in  the  Waima  affair. 

XVI'I.  Failure  to  do  anything  to  re- 
lieve Newfoundland  from  the  burden  of 
P'rench  treaty  rights,  beyond  appoint- 
ing a  Royal  Commission—the  report  of 
which  has  been  burked. 


Longing. 
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The  Items  on  either  side  may  be 
added  to  or  modified  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  They  make  no 
pretence  at  completeness  or  at  snch  pre- 
cision of  8Ptatement  as  would  exclude 
criticism.  Much,  for  example,  might  be 
said  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  GoYemment      The  Increase  of 

Th«  Fortnightly  Bartow. 


fourpence  in  the  pound  in  the  income 
tax  is  hardly  one  of  the  successes.  But 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  served  if 
such  particulars  have  been  given  afl  will 
assist  the  electorate  in  forming  definite 
ideas  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
the  work  done  by  the  out-going  Minis- 
try. 

J7.  What€8. 


LONGING. 

The  green  road,  the  clean  road;  it  Is  so  broad  and  high; 
It  stretches  from  the  happy  sea  to  touch  the  happy  sky. 
Oh!  I  laughed  once  to  forsake  it,  but  I*m  longing  now  to  take 
it— 
The  green  road,  the  clean  road,  that  is  so  broad  and  high. 

The  gray  street,  the  gay  street;  how  solemnly  it  shines! 
The  sun  imprints  his  pleasures,  but  there's  pain  between  the 
lines. 
Oh,  I  smiled  at  first  to  see  it,  but  I'm  eager  now  to  fiee  it— 
The  gray  street,  the  gay  street;  how  solemnly  it  shines! 

The  pure  love,  the  sure  love  comes  over  me  like  rain; 
The  tinsel  of  my  heartless  love  is  turning  poor  and  plain. 
It's  my  life  I  liave  been  giving  Just  to  make  a  decent  living. 
It's  my  all  I  have  been  losing  just  to  get  a  little  gain. 

The  nest  song,  the  best  song  is  crying  swift  and  sweet; 
The  tune's  within  my  bosom,  but  the  time's  not  in  my  feet 
Ah!  they  only  sing  for  pity,  do  the  voices  in  the  city. 
*Did  you  ever  hear  a  homely  song  sound  happy  in  the  street? 

The  gray  street,  the  gay  street;  for  me  it  holds  no  rest. 
Not  even  when  the  summer  sun  is  sailing  down  the  west; 
And  I  cannot  find  my  pleasure  in  a  road  my  sight  can  measure 
From  the  little  room  I  dwell  In  with  a  memory  for  my  guest. 


The  green  road,  the  clean  road;  it  is  so  broad  and  high. 
It  stretches  from  the  happy  sea  to  touch  the  happy  sky. 
Oh,  to  rise  and  part  with  sadness!  oh,   to  move  and  meet 
wkh  gladness, 
On  the  green  road,  the  clean  road,  that  is  so  broad  and  high! 

Ghftfflbwt't  Jomnal.  ^'  ^'  ^^'* 
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A  VISIT  TO  PASCAL.* 


(OODCllWiOB.) 


M.  de  S^ipse  inquired  of  tlie  custo- 
dian whether  many  visitors  came  to 
Port-Royal,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  foreigners  almost  never  come. 

"'Tis  indeed  fortunate,"  said  I,  **for 
they  can  never  understand  Pascal.  How 
should  they  know  that  this  man,  who 
thought  more  deeply  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  yet  always  added  the 
beauty  of  form  to  that  of  thought?  To 
this  beauty  they  must  need  be  insen- 
sible. The  force  of  the  thought  they  can 
appreciate,  but  the  art  escapes  them." 

^'Foreigners,  did  j'ou  say?"  returned 
M.  de  S^ipse.  "Yet  there  have  been 
some  literary  folk  here,  of  late,  who 
have  inflicted  upon  Pascal  the  incense 
of  their  public  admiration.  Thank  God, 
they  come  only  at  long  intervals  as  yet, 
but  you  see  the  sort  of  thing  they  leave 
behind  them.  Caricatures  in  bronzel  A 
parody  which  imagines  itself  to  be  Im- 
mortal I  It  is  a  fitting  image  of  our 
era  I" 

"Doubtless  they  would  fortify  them- 
selves against  death,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  great  career  well  ended—" 

"You  are  jesting!"  he  cried.  "The 
living  are  not  curious  about  death.  The 
faintest  suggestion  of  it  imparts  an  icy 
chill  to  life.  Especially  when  life  is  as 
poor  as  with  these  people  whose  princi- 
pal anxiety  concerns  their  dinners. 
Why,  they  make  the  round  of  Port- 
Royal  to  give  themselves  an  appetite!" 
"But  I,"  I  said  apologetically.  "I 
came  to  see  Pascal  in  the  place  whc^re 
he  found  a  horizon  broad  enough  even 
for  his  own  great  spirit." 

"Surely.  It  was  his  chosen  retreat. 
He  desired  to  escape  from  transitory 
things,  and  fixed  his  dwelling  where  he 
had  a  sight  of    things    which    do    not 
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change.  What  becomes  of  the  dust  into 
which  things  crumble?  We  know  that 
it  is  dust— and  nothing  more.  Life  is 
indeed  a  sorrowful  dream." 

"Yet  we  love  the  spot  of  earth  where 
we  have  dreamed  in  peace — " 

"Say  rather  that  we  have  seized  and 
made  it  subject  to  ourselves.  We  are 
all  alike.  We  want  to  hold  slaves— and 
this  is  what  we  call  love.  When  all 
about  us  appears  to  be  passing  away, 
places,  which  do  not  change,  make  us 
feel  that  mutability  also  may  be  an  illu- 
sion. If  men  had  a  keener  taste  for 
eternal,  things,  they  would  scrupulously 
refrain  from  those  to  which  a  solitary 
memory  is  attached;— one  lone  memory 
—never  to  be  shared  and  never  dis- 
placed!" 

AVe  were  shown  a  fine,  isolated  tree 
which  is  named  after  Pascal:— a  walnut 
tree,  under  which  he  used  to  sit.  If  it 
is  not  Pascal's  it  ought  to  be.  Other- 
wise what  would  the  tree  signify?  But 
I  seemed  to  see  the  man  beneath  it,  in 
travail  of  (errible  thought,  yet  moved 
by  a  crushing  contempt,  even  of  his 
own  thinking,  longing  for  the  rest  and 
help  which  is  not  denied  to  the  simple 
foliage.  For  the  leaves  are  bom  pain- 
lessly at  their  appointed  time,  and  they 
die  without  a  struggle  when  autumn 
conies.  M.  de  Sfiipse  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  sadness  of  Pascal.  It  came,  he 
said,  of  the  mixture  in  him  of  deep  seri- 
ousness and  extreme  ardor. 

"A  good  many  of  those,"  he  said, 
"who  admire  him  most,  and  who  study 
him  systematically,  make  distinctions 
and  reservations  In  their  admiration. 
They  approve  his  faith  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  conies;  but  they  think 
his  premises  irrational  and  cannot  ac- 
cept his  moile  of  deduction.     Or  else. 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  applaud  his 
hardihood  in  doubt,  but  make  light  of 
what  he  believed  at  the  price  of  doubt. 
But  belief  and  doubt  are  not  separated 
in  Pascal  as  these  men  suppose.  The 
doubts  of  Pascal  are  but  aspects  of 
faith,  and  faith,  with  him,  has  all  sorts 
of  connections  with  doubt.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  two  men  who  have 
lauded  Pascal  most  highly,  and  with  -the 
least  real  appreciation,  were  a  philos- 
opher and  a  geometrician.  They  were 
both  of  his  trade,  of  course,  and  bound 
to  praise,  whether  they  understood  him 
or  no. 

"A  certain  past-master  of  philosophy, 
almost  equally  well  qualified  to  be  one 
of  dancing  and  deportment,  is  very  in- 
dignant at  the  cavalier  treatment 
which  philosophy  receives  at  the  hands 
of  Pascal.  He  thinks  that  the  latter 
handles  fundamental  truths  with  too 
little  reserve.  He  finds  him  equally  ex- 
travagant in  his  faith  and  in  his  doubts, 
blames  him  for  his  disrespectful  opinion 
of  those  who  profess  philosophy,  and 
rebukes  the  gloomy  severity  of  his  reli- 
gion. After  this  one  does  not  quite  see 
what  he  can  accept  in  Pascal;  and  Pas- 
cal himself  would  perhaps  answer  bit- 
terly—*The  professional  author  and  the 
reputed  wit  I'  But  Pascal  was  not  Pas- 
cal, to  have  been  satisfied  either  with 
the  philosophy  or  the  religion  of  M. 
Cousin,  always  supposing  there  were 
anything  in  him  which  corresponded  to 
either  of  these  terms.  Pascal  was  Pas- 
cal, precisely  because  he  could  never 
have  been  content  with  the  positions 
and  the  ties  that  belong  to  this  world. 
M.  Cousin  arraigns  him  for  saying  that 
philo9ophtf—90-€aUed—is  not  worth  an 
hour's  attention,  and  for  his  unforgiving 
attitude  toward  Descartes,  for  mis- 
judging the  prince  of  method  and  mis- 
understanding him.  The  truth  is  that 
he  understood  him  better  than  did  any 
other  man— better,  whatever  M.  Cousin 
may  think,  than  M.  Cousin  himself. 

•'If  the  Gospel  be  true.  It  is  assuredly 


no  primrose  path,  where  one  may  stroll 
carelessly,  shaking  hands  with  all  he 
meets.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  upon 
the  cross  for  the  convenience  of  Chris- 
tians in  this  world,  but  for  their  instruc- 
tion. Nor  is  reason  a  haughty  foe 
whom  one  conquers  by  cajolery,  or 
moves  by  self-abasement.  The  faith  of 
Pascal  was  no  good-natured  maid-of -all- 
work,  to  clean  his  chamber  while  he 
lived,  and  make  him  a  soft  bed  in  Para- 
dise. She  was  no  servant.  She  exacted 
service.  And  so  too  Pascal,  in  his  un- 
compromising austerity,  is  harsh  and 
scornful  in  manner  toward  that  which 
he  honestly  detests.  He  has  said  the 
last  word  concerning  Descartes  and  the 
most  profound:  »His  aim,  in  all  his 
philosophy,  is  to  dispense  with  God.  He 
Is  fain  to  admit  that  he  must  have  giv- 
en the  world  a  fillip  to  set  it  going;  but 
after  that  he  has  no  further  use  for 
God.*  *  He  paints  the  marvellous  power 
of  Descartes,  who  can  construct  the  en- 
tire mechanism  of  the  universe  and 
would  leave  out  even  the  original  fillip 
if  he  could.  .  .  All  that  Descartes  at- 
tributes to  human  reason,  Pascal  de- 
nies it;  and  the  little  which  Descartes 
reserves  for  God  Is  precisely  the  noth- 
ing which  Pascal  assigns  to  man,  and 
to  the  world.  Pascal  does  not  doubt; 
he  destroys  the  object  of  doubt.  Pascal 
afllrms  incessantly  and  with  matchless 
force.  He  affirms  for,  or  against,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  he  always  affirms. 

**Xor  does  he  ever  liesltate  between 
the  two,  for  there  Is  nothing  between 
them  but  life,  and  life  is  nothing.  Most 
of  all  would  he  have  despised  a  philo- 
sophic religion  that  was  neither  religion 
nor  philosophy.  He  denies  philosophy 
in  toto. 

"Now  it  cannot  be  said  of  one  who 
denies  philosophy  altogether,  that  he 
has  philosophical  doubt.  I  can  feel  no 
uncertainty  concerning  my  obligations 
to  you.  If  I  deny  that  I  have  any  obliga- 
tions at  all.     I  make  no  distinction  In 
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my  mind  between  you  and  the  supposed 
obligation.  I  am  so  perfectly  sure  that 
I  owe  you  nothing  that  I  forbid  you 
even  to  present  a  claim.  You  wrong  me 
by  your  persistence  in  that  claim.  It 
is  criminal  In  philosophy  to  pretend  to 
be  the  guide  of  men,  to  pretend  to  know 
anything.  Not  only  does  Philosophy 
know  nothing;  she  knows  that  she  can 
know  nothing.  And  Pascal  passes  his 
time  in  endeavoring  to  convince  her  of 
her  Impotence! 

"Philosophy  cannot  even  rank  with 
geometrical  science,  which  does,  at  all 
events,  discipline  the  mind;— give  it 
practice  if  not  occupation.  Philosophy 
on  the  contrary,  is  absolutely  without 
aim  or  object,  and,  in  claiming  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  if  not  the 
only  one—Is  worthy  of  all  contempt- 
nay,  even  of  hatred.  She  is  hateful  be- 
cause she  deceives  man  where  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  he  should  not 
be  deceived,  and  yet  feigns  to  do  it  un- 
consciously. 

"For  what  does  all  philosophy  prove? 
of  wliat  is  it  certain  concerning  life  or 
death,  man  or  the  universe?  That  is 
the  question,  and,  since  the  answer 
must  be  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
certitude  in  philosophy,  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  philosophy  is  not  worth 
an  hour's  effort. 

"Now  this  is  not  doubt;  it  is  nega- 
tion. 

"Absolute  assurance,  of  some  sort, 
was  a  necessity  to  Pascal;  and  it  is  so 
to  me.  As  an  alternative  to  certainty, 
I  do  not  see  doubt,  I  see— nothingness. 
What  is  not,  is  nqt,  aad  I  do  not  de- 
scribe it  as  what  may  be.  I  prefer 
even  a  horrible  certainty  made  up  of 
abysses  and  negations,  to  your  half- 
truths  compounded  of  contradictory 
and  mutually  destructive  statements; 
which  are,  after  all,  only  doubts  of  so 
stupid  and  shameful  a  sort  that  they 
cannot  even  understand  their  own  un- 
certainty. 

"Pascal,  in   his   extravagant  repent- 


ance, denying  quite  as  much  as  he  af- 
firms, enraged  against  doubt,  and  pas- 
sionately enamored  of  faith,  is,  to  me, 
a  being  far  more  wise  and  reasonable 
than  you  who  are  perpetually  tacking 
between  all  and  nothing, — who  know 
not  the  meaning  of  either  word— and 
who  lose  all  in  your  determination  to 
lose  nothing. 

"You  shrink  from  a  knowledge  of 
yourself  and  doubtless  with  reason. 
Thts  is  why  you  elect  to  live  upon  mean 
terms.  As  if  there  were  any  mean  term 
between  being  and  not  being!  As  if 
there  were  any  meaning  whatever  in 
the  expressions:— half -alive,  half -dead, 
half-true!  Even  if  there  were  no  auch 
thing  as  truth,  we  should  still  have  to 
act  as  if  there  were— and  boldly.  But 
you— if  an  infinite  mediocrity  could  in- 
deed sufQce  you— you  would  prove 
yourselves  to  be  less  than  nothing. 

"Pascal  had  need  of  rather  more  than 
this— of  nothing  less,  verily,  than  the 
whole  truth!  Without  assurance  he 
cannot  live.  The  man  who  can  live  in 
uncertainty  appears  absurd  to  him;  he 
appears  a  lying  monster  if  -he  enjoys 
living  80.  The  state  of  mind,  of  Mon- 
taigne, for  Instance,  fills  him  with  as- 
tonishment and  alarm.  He  recognizes 
the  strength  of  Montaigne's  mind,  but 
he  suspects  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
and  the  Inconsistency  between  the  two 
moves  him  to  disdain.  And  then  again, 
—(for  a  great  soul  is  a  heavy  burden 
to  bear)— it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
Pascal  overwhelms  Montaigne  with  re- 
proaches precisely  because  he  envies 
him.  These  are  his  own  moments  of 
hidden  weakness— his  yearnings  toward 
this  world. 

"But  in  fine,  it  is  God  or  nothing! 
There  is  no  altemative;  no  halting- 
place;  no  room  for  man  or  his  life. 
Without  faith,  life  is  not;  and  It  Is  Pas- 
cal who  makes  us  feel  this  most  keen« 
ly— because  his  was  the  strongest  soul— 
the  most  hungry  for  the  infinite  that 
we  know.    Faith   is   troth   felt  In  the 
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heart,  and,  for  the  heart— alive.  Pascal 
cannot  find  it,  he  cannot  conceive  it 
save  in  Jeans  Christ  It  is  Ghrist  who 
is  the  proof  of  €rod;  not  God  who 
authenticates  the  Ghrist  God  is  at 
either  extremity;  you  might  say  that 
He  is  but  the  name  for  truth  experi- 
enced in  the  heart,  were  not  such  truth 
identical  in  form  for  all  mankind.  The 
world  understands  more  than  one  lan- 
guage; but  the  truth  that  is  heartfelt, 
is  unique,  integral,  all-sufficing.  It  de- 
stroys the  Ego,  of  which  there  is  no 
more  need— submerging  it  in  the  non- 
Bgo. 

"I  say  nothing  about  the  object  of 
faith,  for  the  object  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  faith  itself.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  not  to  repudiate  faith, 
and  sooner  or  later  to  fix  entire  atten- 
tion upon  it  Without  faith  to  constrain 
the  heart  one  must  lose  either  life  or 
reason.  These  cannot  stay  bound  in 
the  prison-house  of  the  rotting  fiesh.  It 
is  intolerable  to  behold  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  quite  used  to  being  noth- 
ing at  all  but  a  little  fiesh,  decaying  as 
it  goes.  Devotees  without  heart  and 
atheists  without  soul,  are  all  one  to 
me.  They  have  as  many  points  of  like- 
ness as  of  difference.  What  is  there, 
where  faith  is  not?  Only  crumbs  of 
personality,  fallen  under  the  table  of 
life!  Between  the  faith  that  denies  and 
the  faith  that  afllrms,  there  is  for  strong 
souls,  no  medium.  Between  Gk>d  and 
nothingness  there  is  a  vast  abyss  of 
uniform  depth,  but  opposite  shores  of 
different  heights  are  discernible  from 
time  to  time.  Only  the  most  trivial 
souls  can  fioat  on  the  intervening  void, 
and  though  they  be  but  feather-weights 
tiiey  will  end  by  dropping  on  one  of 
the  shores,  or  dinging  to  it  The  vivid 
soul  of  Montaigne  floats  hither  and 
thitiier  about  either  strand,  but  has  its 
final  resting-place;  for  Montaigne  is 
much  more  a  Stole  than  he  knows. 
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'Pascal,  who  so  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  nothingness  of  philosophy, 
calls  the  abyss  I  have  described  by  that 
very  name.  Unable  to  live  on  less  than 
a  perfect  faith,  he  gives  himself  unre- 
servedly to  God.  In  so  far  as  he  lives 
he  lives  by  Jesus  Christ  for  faith,  to 
Pascal,  means  Jesus  Ghrist  experienced 
in  the  heart  'Not  merely,'  he  says.' 
*do  we  know  God  by  Jesus  Ghrist  alone. 
We  cannot  luiow  ourselves  save 
through  Him.  We  know  life,  we  Icnow 
death,  only  through  Jesus  Christ  Out- 
side of  Him  we  know  nothing,  whether 
of  living  or  of  dying,  of  our  own  souls 
or  of  God. 

"  *Out  of  Him*  there  is  naught  but 
vice,  misery,  mistake,  darluiess,  death, 
despair.'  ^Without  Jesus  Clirist  the 
world  could  not  subsist  It  must  eith- 
er perish  or  become  as  hell.' " 

Blowly— as  though  he  were  skirting 
precipices  In  them— M.  de  S6ipse  re- 
peated these  words. 

*rrhl8  then,"  I  could  not  help  saying, 
"is  the  sum  of  your  philosophy!  I  be- 
gin to  understand  now  the  desperate 
melancholy  which  possesses  you." 

"It  is  not  a  philosophy,"  he  replied. 
"It  admits  of  no  doubt  It  is  a  sombre 
faith.  I  live  and  breathe  in  unfathom- 
able pain." 

"And  this  world  must  either  perish 
or  become  as  hell?" 

"My  friend,  it  must.  I  am  Pascal 
without  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  wit- 
nessed no  miracles.  Perhaps  even  he 
would  have  witnessed  none  to-day.  I 
wish  I  were  dead." 

"He  says  that  there  are  both  true 
and  false  miracles."* 

"But  he  does  not  say  that  there  are 
none.*  It  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  Imposters 
than  not  to  lend  credence  to  those 
which  are  genuine.  Rather  than  doubt 
the    latter,     he     would     accept     the 

«  Pensees  xxii,  10. 

s  Pensees  xxlli,  8;  xxv,  90-92. 

«  Pensees  xxii,  16, 18, 90, 26. 
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trickB  of  charlatans.  'I  have  pondered,' 
he  says/  'upon  the  reason  why  we  trust 
the  Impostors  who  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered sovereign  remedies,  to  the  point, 
often,  of  putting  our  lives  In  their 
hands;  and  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  because 
they  are  not  all  Impostors.^  He  goes 
on  to  conclude  that  he  himself  has  a 
natural  belief  In  miracles;  whereas  the 
Intellect—the  reason—naturally  doubt 
and  deny  them.'* 

''Let  us  leave  reason  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   All  reasoning  ends  In  absurdity.'* 

**It  Is  not  that  I  cannot  leave  reason 
alone,  but  that  It  will  not  leave  me 
alone." 

A  few  steps  more  brought  us  into  the 
"solitude"~a.  beautiful  name  for  a 
beautiful  place,  overshadowed  by  trees. 
A  bird  on  the  topmost  bough  of  an  elm 
was  warbling  ecstatically. 

"That  sparrow  is  happy—" 

*'Yes;  until  a  kite  strikes  him  on  the 
head—" 

"What  matter,— if  he  does  not  foresee 
the  blow?" 

"We  do  not  know."  answered  M.  de 
S^ipse. 

"Man  alone,  then.  Is  not  happy." 

"Because  he  knows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  so." 

"Ah,  no!  It  is  perhaps  because  he 
spoils  his  own  happiness." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  wheth- 
er he  deprives  himself  of  happiness,  or 
another  takes  it  from  him?  He  has 
lost  it,  all  the  same,  and  he  compre- 
hends the  fact  that  he  has  no  right  to 
be  happy." 

We  sat  down  upon  a  hillock  at  the 
foot  of  a  blackened  cross  which  had 
been  erected  in  a  place  of  deep  shade, 
and  to  which  we  climbed  by  a  few 
steps  cut  in  the  turf— a  sort  of  rustic 
oratory.  Pascal  had  doubtless  prayed 
there.  He  must  have  had  a  passionate 
love  of  prayer,  as  do  all  those  in  whom 
the  afTectlons  are  strong,  but  thwarted, 
in  other  ways. 

'  Pensees  xxiil,  24. 
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'How,"  resumed  M.  de  861pae,  "can 
a  man  be  happy  who  sees  life  as  It  Is? 
We  are  dreamers.    If  we  open  our  eyes 

we  are  afraid.*' 

"But  children  dream  more  than  we, 
and  yet  they  are  happy.** 

"Certainly,  because  children  do  not 
know  that  they  are  dreamlncr-  Con- 
sciousness of  the  evil  we  have  destroys 
the  good  that  we  might  have.  Pascil 
is  a  great  sage;  and  as  such  he  knows 
that  the  bare  Idea  of  happiness  is  ut- 
terly absurd.  He  knows  the  worth  of 
a  span  of  it  to  one  under  sentence  of 
death.  I  desire,  and  I  die.  I  desire 
like  a  Grod,  and  the  universe  brushes 
me  like  a  worm.  And  then,  without 
the  slightest  need,  another  worm  suc- 
ceeds me— an  infinitesimal  baclllos 
amid  swarming  millions.  Every  glimpse 
of  the  infinite  Is  a  ray  of  strange  light 
piercing  unfathomable  shadows.  It 
comes,  we  know  not  whence.  It  darts 
between  two  gloomy  eternities,  blacker 
than  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  dregs 
of  delirium.  If  you  look  deep.  It  must 
needs  be  into  the  gulf  that  you  are 
skirting— that  gulf  which  lures  an  eager 
imagination  to  a  daring  plunge.  But 
the  look  is  dizzying.  One  or  two  men 
in  a  century  go  through  life  with  that 
vision  ever  before  them:  pilgrims  of  the 
abyss— losing  their  dolorous  way  In  the 
infinite—" 

"Yet  we  usually  accept  what  we  can- 
not escape;  we  even  end  by  finding 
something  pleasant  in  it  We  think 
little,  or  not  at  all;  and  presently  all  Is 
said— all  is  over  forever.  So  says  Pas- 
cal when  he  looks  upon  a  lifeless 
corpse.  A  void  cannot  be  conscious  of 
a  void;  this  is  the  advantage  of  vanity. 
Man  is  content  to  be  a  vain  creature. 
for  what  would  he  do,  If  he  thought? 

"Doubtless  he  would  cease  to  live. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  minds: — those 
who  see  a  necessity  and  accept  It;  those 
who  submit  to  It  but  do  not  see  It; 
those  who  see  and  do  not  accept  It.  The 
first  are  the  wisest;  the  last  the  most 
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clainroyant  For  those  who  most  read- 
ily accept  what  they  see  in  the  world 
are  not  so  sore  ot  what  they  see  as 
they  think  they  are.  Those  who  neith- 
er see  nor  resist  -are  the  happiest— 
though  they  scarcely  differ  from  chil- 
dren or  the  brotes.  Is  it  worth  while 
tben.<to  be  a  man,  if  the  more  one  sees 
the  less  one  accepts?  We  are  very  ex- 
cnsable  for  declining  to  accept  what  we 
do  not  understand;  more  so  than  for 
not  understanding  it  Being  what  he 
is,  Pascal  finds  it  sweet  to  become  as  a 
little  child,  yet  what  an  effort  must  it 
not  have  required  in  him?  But  the 
heart  is  never  quite  laid  bare;  and,  for 
a  child,  Pascal  is  too  siseptlcal  of  its 
innocence." 

"  'Tis  a  strange  spectacle,  neverthe- 
less," I  exclaimed.  "Pascal  playing  at 
infancy!" 

"He  seems  to  us  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
because  we  have  not,  liise  him,  an  all- 
equipped  and  all-powerful  reason.  He 
will  be  a  child,  because  he  cannot  con- 
ceive of  himself  as  fatherless.  Rather 
he  springs  toward  a  father's  out- 
stretched arms.  What  is  so  sweet  as 
to  have  a  father?  If  he  be  both  tender 
and  strong,  what  refuge,  what  safety 
in  his  arms!  Who  would  not  have 
such  a  childhood  embraced  by  such  a 
fatherhood?  Christ,  all  in  all  to  him, 
and  all  the  rest  as  nothing?  Our  Tolstoi 
is  so  enamored  of  facts  and  reasons, 
that  he  barely  apprehends  God  as  a 
person.  He  so  loves  the  gospel  of 
Christ  that  he  has  no  thought  for  Christ 
Himself.  But  for  Pascal— if  there  were 
no  God  in  the  gospel,  the  gospel  would 
be  as  empty  to  him  as  everthing  else. 
Pascal  is  all  human,  all  passion;  he 
knows  nothing  else.  There  must  be  a 
man  in  his  God,  and  a  Gk>d  in  mankind. 
He  numbers  His  wounds;  he  watches 
His  agony:  he  collects  the  drops  of  His 
blood  as  they  fall;  he  hangs  upon  His 
last  words,— and  quaffs  His  expiring 
sigh.  He  revels  in  divinity.  He  re- 
ceives no  light  save  through  the  divine 


eyes.  He  speaks  to  the  divine  wounds, 
and  they  speak  to  him.  In  the  arms  of 
death  he  appeals  to  life,  which  answers 
by  life,  as  life  alone  can.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  salvation  without  a  Saviour 
—and  no  more  can  I. 

**What  would  this  great  Pascal  have 
been  if  he  had  not  been  a  Christian? 
He  never  could  have  been  an  atheist 
There  was  too  much  stuff  in  him  for 
that  He  had  taken  his  own  measure- 
ment and  he  knew  how  little  it  re- 
quires to  make  an  atheist;— and  even 
less  to  dress  him! 

'*A  God  of  some  sort  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  every  strong  souL  If  he 
had  not  had  Jesus  Christ  he  could  have 
had  no  other,  and  he  would  have 
plunged  into  unfathomable  despair.  He 
had  not  the  cold  heart  of  a  Spinoza:— 
the  finished,  frigid  reason.  He  is  much 
too  great  to  be  sufficient  unto  himself, 
as  lesser  souls  may  be.  Only  up  to  a 
certain  point  is  self-sufficiency  a  sign 
of  strength. 

"Pascal  could  never  have  endured 
life  wifthout  faith.  But  his  faith  was  a 
sad  one,  and  this  proves  it  to  have  been 
intensely  alive.  Only  the  simple-minded 
are  Joyous,  and  it  is  their  great  com- 
pensation. The  strong  soul  that  be- 
lieves is  inevitably  sad.  He  Is  In  this 
world  like  Columbus  returned  from 
America.  The  world  appears  to  him 
very  small. 

"A  soft  pillow,  as  Montaigne  says.  Is 
a  delightful  thing.  It  is  good  for  good, 
commonplace  heads.  But  the  exception- 
al heads  cannot  rest  thereon.  There  is 
no  sleep  for  them  upon  down." 

"They  are  told  upon  all  hands,"  I 
said,  "that  they  are  diseased." 

"Yes.  that  Is  the  vulgar  idea,  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  It  We  are  all 
dangerously  ill,  and  it  is  customary  to 
say  that  our  malady  is  mortal,  and  its 
end  sure.  The  happiest  are  those  who 
either  do  not  know  what  ails  them,  or 
who  carry  off  their  infirmity  with  a 
smile.     A  slight  improvement    In    the 
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To  the  cold-hearted,  self-suppression 
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Is  easy.  Many  of  the  saints  could  have 
done  no  better  than  to  be  saints;  some 
would  not  If  they  could.  Charity  may 
be  but  the  last  resort  of  a  dry  and  lan- 
guid soul,  convinced  by  reason  that 
feeling  is  the  better  part  The  lmlta;tlon 
of  Grod  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  duty 
may  open  a  wholly  unexpected  way  to 
a  man  honest  by  nature,  but  whose  vir- 
tue was  originally  narrow,  and,  so  to 
speak,  devoid  of  aspiration.  The  virtue 
of  such  men  Is  sometimes  unjust  and 
injurious  to  itself.  Your  frigid  sec- 
tarian is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
his  right  may  well  be  a  less  noble  and 
fruitful  thing  than  the  wrong  which  he 
combats  in  another.  In  the  virtue 
which  passes  current  In  the  world 
there  Is  often  a  great  deal  of  blade  and 
ear,  but  only  an  appearance  of  com. 
Where  there  is  no  heart  the  husk  is 
empty.  The  harvest  may  look 'fair,  but 
there  will  be  little  grain  upon  the 
threshing-floor.  How  many  of  the  out- 
wardly gentle  have  no  true  sweetness 
of  nature  !~-how  much  that  appears  kind 
is  only  lax  and  listless!  Goodness  is 
often  only  the  absence  of  badness;  Just 
as  peace  between  men  results  less  from 
their  horror  of  warfare  than  from  their 
cowardly  reluctance  ito  fight 

"Asceticism  of  the  heart  is,  therefore, 
a  peri>etual  strife  and  a  continuous  vic- 
tory. It  is  the  greatest  of  forces,  ex- 
ercised to  the  very  utmost  and  ap- 
plied, incessantly,  to  the  destruction  of 
Itself.  Look  only  at  Pascal!  His  very 
likeness  records  in  indelible  characters 
that  sleepless  combat  The  poignant 
melancholy  of  a  face,  which  Is  not  ema- 
ciated; the  deep  fixity  of  that  lowering 
look;  these  are  not  the  marks  of  a  nat- 
urally saintly  soul.  The  power  of  the 
spirit  is  all  concealed.  The  brow  seems 
to  shrink  back  from  what  the  man  sees 
in  his  concentrated  reverie.  The  lips, 
at  once  hungry  and  disdainful,  seem 
as  though  protruded  to  snatch  and 
gulp  a  morsel,  of  which  the  chin  be- 
trays utter  disgust 


''There  never  surely  was  another  soul 
so  passionate  as  this.  It  amounts  to  a 
malady.  With  passion  unparalleled, 
he  loves,  he  beseeches,  he  expects  the 
advent  of  the  Christ  He  awaits  it,  not 
as  a  believer  only,  nor  even  as  a  sub- 
ject son,  who  hopes  or  fears,  or  runs  to 
meet  his  father,  but  as  one  who  aspires 
to  partake  the  sufferings  of  his  Lord. 
He  adopts  and  meditates  upon  them. 
The  ecstacies  of  the  greatest  saints  are 
not  more  humble  than  his,  though 
often  happier  and  more  loving.  But 
there  is  more  of  weakness  in  their  hu- 
mility than  In  Pascal's,  which  is  instinct 
with  power.  Theirs  is  the  love  of  the 
creature;  Pascal's  that  of  the  comrade 
of  a  suffering  hero,  standing  fast  by  his 
master's  side.  Sublime,  familiarity 
with  the  agony,  the  bloodshed,  the 
human  pangs  attending  the  death  of  a 
God!  Familiarity  with  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  universe  and  the  most 
august;  passion,  crushed  under  the 
whole  weight  of  the  infinite,  and  fall- 
ing prone  upon  the  heart  of  the  divine 
dead!  Such  a  sorrow  in  such  a  soul 
is  an  ever-present  mystery.  But  it  is 
the  only  thing  in  life  really  worthy  of 
envy! 

"Nothing  less  would  have  sufficed  to 
draw  out  of  himself  so  strong  a  man  as 
this  one.  His  were  joys  with  which 
no  others  are  to  be  compared,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  all  others  are  anni- 
hilated in  them. 

"And  Pascal  has  resolved  to  enjoy 
these  only.  All  the  fire  of  his  heart  Is 
heaped  upon  this  hearthstone.  He  Is 
burning  when  he  seems  to  be  coldest 
No  one  ever  knew,  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached him,  without  feeling  either 
love  or  hatred.  He  was  lukewarm  in 
nothing,  and  he  could  not  abide  the 
lukewarm.  His  father  shed  tears  of 
joy  the  first  time  he  beheld  him.  He 
fairly  forced  the  women  of  his  family 
into  ways  of  holiness.  M.  de  Sacy  was 
afraid  of  him,  but  the  old  woman  who 
served  him  was  never  so.    Proud  as  he 
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was— with  the  kind  of  pride  which  is 
all  the  more  towering  for  being  con- 
cealed,—he  was  always  humble  and 
gentle  with  that  good  woman*  and  not 
even  conscious  of  his  own  humility, 
which  would  have  spoiled  It  all.  This 
Is  why  Pascal  lived  alone  in  one  room, 
with  a  beggar  and  a  few  poor  folk  for 
his  neighbors.  He  would  not  have  a 
cell  in  a  cloister,  nor  lodgings  In  a 
house  Inhabited  by  his  own  kind.  He 
knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  touch 
life  without  clasping  it  in  an  ardent 
embrace;  moreover  that  to  live,  for  a 
man  of  his  nature.  Is  to  rule.  He 
warns  his  sister  and  his  father  not  to 
love  him  too  much;  and  the  colder  the 
words  he  uses,  the  more  sure  am  I  that 
he  has  to  guard  himself  from  the  same 
excess.  Or  rather  he  is  too  great  to 
guard  himself.  He  lets  the  flood  of 
passion  swell  within  him,  he  feeds,  he 
Impels  it  and  then  flings  it  upon  some- 
thing utterly  dissevered  from  himself. 
He  speaks  of  earthly  affection,  not  like 
a  man  who  puts  it  from  him,  but  like  a 
man  with  the  spirit  of  a  miser,  who 
covets  an  incalculable  treasure  of  an 
unknown  kind.  The  ascetic,  who  is  so 
after  the  flesh  only,  may  drop  with 
pain  and  fatigue,  but  he  wears  a  look 
of  gladness;  he  has  the  peace  of  one 
who  has  subdued  himself;  if  he  cele- 
brates his  own  victory,  his  lips  are  cold 
although  his  words  may  bum.  The 
body  has  been  mortified  and  sanctified 
to  the  point  of  making  an  easy  bed  for 
a  holy  soul.  But  Pascal  frames  freez- 
ing sentences  with  lips  that  bum. 

"Himself  consumed  with  fever,  he 
lives  coldly  In  a  world  that  he  will  not 
love.  He  keeps  the  firebrand  of  his 
soul  for  the  flame  he  hides  within  him 
—the  only  one  worth  cherishing;  and  he 
so  loves  that  secret  love,  that  he  loves 
even  the  extremity  of  pain  which  It  in- 
volves. Such  Is  the  asceticism  of  the 
heart;  not  quelling  its  passions  in  a 
spirit  of  charity— so  much  as  absorbing 
Itself  in  an  undivided  passion  for  char- 


ity. It  claims  the  whole  man  without 
exception  or  reserve,  that  he  and  all 
his  powers  may  be  consecrated  to 
what  deserves  them  all  and  more. 

••The  conflict  strains  every  nerve. 
Pascal  goes  Into  it  with  a  masterful  de- 
termination, even  as  a  confessor  of  the 
faith  approaches  the  place  of  torture. 
He  eludes  nothing;  he  would  scorn  to 
do  so.  This  is  where  It  avails  the 
saint  to  have  been  a  great  mathema- 
tician. Rather  he  would  enhance  the 
sternness  of  the  conflict  Infinite  ditB- 
culty  has  its  own  fascination  for  a 
heart  of  infinite  strength.  The  passion 
that  is  in  Pascal  falls  furiously  upon 
Itself  as  upon  the  only  foe  worth  fight- 
ing; it  even  supplies  its  adversary  with 
arms.  Shaken  as  he  Is  by  the  ague  of 
life,  his  is  the  painful  rapture  of  the 
heart  which  both  feeds  and  devours  It- 
self. 

"Pascal  in  his  sick-chamber  moves 
one  more  than  almost  any  other  human 
spectacle.  He  has  a  pauper  to  sit  be- 
side him— or  a  l>eggar  ill  of  the  same 
complaint  as  himself.  There  is  no 
health  in  tia— but  he  who  suffers  in  body 
is  doubly  ill,  and  for  the  prlmaL  fatal 
malady  of  life,  where  is  the  cure? 

."Before  he  broke  definitively  with  the 
world,  Pascal  had  a  friend  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  patient  I  take  it  to  have 
been  Mlton,  whose  treatment  he  under 
took  precisely  because  Mlton  had  un- 
dertaken his.  Pascal  throws  himself 
heart  and  soul  Into  this  case,  confident 
of  his  own  power  to  heal.  Miton  was 
a  convinced  atheist,  and  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual power.  But  the  higher  the 
order  of  his  intelligence,  the  better  tar- 
get it  fumlshes  Pascal.  Here  is  a  man 
proud  of  his  own  reason.  All  the  bet- 
ter! Otherwise  he  were  not  worth  van- 
quishing. 

"Is  it  an  infirm  intelligence  that  Pas- 
cal desires  to  humiliate?  You  measure 
him  by  your  own  small  standards  If 
you  think  so!  He  Is  racked  with  tooth- 
ache when  he  discovers  the  law  of  the 
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cycloid.  He  then  proposes  the  problem 
to  all  Europe—donbtless  for  the  purpose 
of  shaming  the  world.  .  .  But  where 
others  detect  pride  in  Pascal,  and  even 
something  approachlDg  to  bad  faith,  I 
see  only  a  Isind  of  superb  humility.  He 
will  give  place  in  himself,  neither  to 
doubt,  nor  to  ccmtradiction.  It  is  not 
geometry  he  despises,  but  the  men  who 
are  geometers  only,  and  poor  geometers 
at  that  Up  to  the  very  end  of  life,  <m 
the  contrary,  he  continues  working 
with  all  his  might  at  mathematics.  It 
was  by  an  incredible  achievement  of 
pore  geometry  that  he  established  the 
bases  of  the  infinite  calculus.  He  does 
not  then  disdain  geometry,  but  he  dis- 
credits it;  for  what  merit  is  there  in 
Abasing  what  is  not  lofty?  He  always 
honors  Fermat,  and  if  he  dislikes  Des- 
cartes, it  is  partly  because  he  does  not 
find  sufficient  mental  exercise  in  the 
mathematics  of  Descartes.  He  appre- 
ciates intellectual  power,  but  he  takes 
its  measure. 

''Solitude  is  the  home  both  of  pride 
and  humility.  It  offers  an  equal 
asylum  to  the  two.  The  great  soul 
immbles  itself  in  secret,  stripping  off 
the  armor  of  pride  which  it  wears  in 
the  world.  But  one  may  be  proud  of 
laying  aside  one's  pride,  and  this  is 
why  the  four  walls  of  one's  own  cham- 
ber furnish  the  best  place  for  such  an 
act  of  discipline.  There  one  does  not 
stop  with  the  outer  integument,  and 
there  Is  no  Immodesty  in  complete  na- 
kedness. It  Is  better,  when  all  is  said, 
to  be  a  great  saint,  than  a  great  con- 
noisseur of  oneself.  Children  and  sim- 
ple folks  are  delivered  from  the  dread 
of  goodness—whether  their  own  or  that 
of  others.  But  Pascal  must  always  say 
to  himself  'I  fear  my  very  goodness  be- 
cause I  know  it' 

"The  sight  of  the  small  room  where 
Pascal  made  his  retreat  affects  me 
deeply.  He  has  no  one  to  wait  on  him; 
he  even  makes  his  own  bed;  and  it  is 
a  pleasant  thought  to  me  that  he,  whose 


labor  no  other  man  could  have  light- 
ened, yet  lightens  the  labor  of  others 
for  himself.  Here  we  see  his  true  great- 
ness. Yet  he  is  far  greater  when  he 
consecrates  his  heart's  warmest  affec- 
tions, than  when  he.  forces  his  heart  to 
forget. 

"He  seems  to  me  to  esteem  himself 
more  highly,  and  to  love  himself  less, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  he  loves  men 
better  and  esteems  them  less.  The 
charity  which  he  exercises,  is  a  pas- 
sionate search  for  the  one  perfect  love. 
It  is  true  then,  and  the  startling,  sad 
conviction  grows  upon  him  hour  by 
hour— that  to  love  God  with  passion  Im- 
plies a  love  of  men  which  may  go  the 
length  of  uttermost  self-sacrifice,  and 
yet  remain  scornful  of  itself— and  yet 
more  so  of  them. 

"Pascal  becomes  familiar  with  the 
grave.  For  this,  too,  the  solitude  of 
one's  own  chamber  is  very  good.  In 
his  ardent  communion  with  death  there 
is  none  of  the  chill  of  set  devotional 
exercises;  his  is  not  the  empty  outlook 
which  contents  the  languid  soul,  and 
not  a  few  also  of  the  philosophic.  The 
grave  upon  which  he  incessantly  lays 
his  ear  to  listen,  is  not  an  empty  grave. 
For  Pascal  the  whole  universe  lies 
therein,  refusing  to  stir;  and  when  he 
speaks,  he  awaits  the  answer  of  an 
eternal  voice. 

"Thus,  Pascal  can  disdain  all,  and 
yet  if  need  be,  submit  to  all.  From 
the  tyrant,  the  chain,  the  very  torture 
which  he  seems  to  endure,  tiie  soul  of 
the  man  escapes. 

"And  now  Pascal  quits  his  chamber 
no  more,  save  to  go  to  Port-Royal  or  to 
church.  But  even  in  the  street  he  goes 
encompassed  by  the  four  walls  of  his 
solitude  as  completely  as  when  con- 
fined within  them. 

"It  Is  this  Isolated  Pascal  whom  I  see 
on  a  certain  winter  evening,  speaking 
with  a  young  girl  from  the  country— a 
pretty  girl  miserably  clad,  whom  he 
finds  wandering  in  the  public  square 
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like  a  child  that  has  lost  its  way.    In- 
stantly he  has  an  intense  perception, 
both  of  the  ruin  upon  whose  brink  she 
totters,  and  of  the  salvation  to  which 
he  longs  to  lead  her.    The  charm  of  in- 
nocence is  incomparable  for  those  who 
know  what  a  fragile  flower  it  is.      He 
takes  the  girl  with  him  and  places  her 
under  the  protection  of  a  priest,  where 
he  provides  for  her  maintenance  until 
he  feels  assured  of  her  own  power  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.    No 
one  knew  of  this  at  the  time,  but  when 
the  story   is   told   after  his  death,  his 
friends  and  his  sister  admire  the  good 
deed  which  he  had  concealed.    They  re- 
gard it  as  they   would   if   Pascal  had 
been  any  one  else;  and  yet  no  other 
man,  however  saintly,  would  have  done 
the  thing  as  he  did  it;  would  have  been 
wise  precisely  in  his  way.  It  was  from 
no    motive  of   frigid    piety— most  de- 
tached from   the   creature   when  most 
devoted    to    its    object-^that    Pascal 
acted  on  that  winter  evening.  Nor  was 
it,  strictly  speaking,  charity  for  the  girl 
— who    would   perhaps   have    enjoyed 
more  in  a  life  of  shame  than  she  did  in 
one  of  holiness.    Nay,  she  might  even, 
if  a  choice  between  the  two  kinds  of 
happiness  had  been  left  to  her,  have 
openly  avowed   her  preference  for  the 
lower.    For  this  world  is  full  of  light 
creatures  who  desire  only  the   puff  of 
wind  which  may  waft  them  toward  the 
strand  where  they  would  be.    The  wise 
churchman  who   applauds   this   act  of 
Pascal's,  is  far  from  regarding  it  as  he 
himself  would   have  done.      He  who 
knew,  to  an  infinitesimal  fraction,  the 
worth   of    all   the  kingdoms    of    this 
world,  was  under  no  delusion  about  the 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  things  of 
one  poor  little  girl.    If  he  saves  her,  it 
is  far  less    for    her   own    sake,    than 
though  that    passionate    love    of    God 
which  accompanies  a  true  asceticism  of 
the  heart    Such  love  implies  a  hatred 
of  nature.    What   he   does   is   by   no 
means  done  for  an  ounce,  more  or  less, 
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of  the  poor  child's  flesh,  but  to  assuage 
his  burning  zeal  for  another  and 
worthier  cause,  which  demands  the 
bending  and  breaking  of  nature.  There 
is  the  hungry  and  horrible  wild  beast 
who  must  be  withstood,  held  down  and 
ruthlessly  starved,  if  one  dreams  of  ef- 
fectual conquest!  There  is  a  fight  fit 
to  engage  a  man— a  foe  worthy  of  Pas- 
cal! 

*'We  often  hear  it  said  of  men  that 
they  are  greater  than  their  deeds.  It 
is  a  lying  boast  and  the  very  reverse 
is  true.  Men  are  usually  worth  even 
less  than  the  little  which  they  accom- 
plish, and  the  proof  lies  in  the  immense 
effort  it  costs  them  to  accomplish  that 
little.  Pascal  is  one  of  the  very,  very 
few  who  are  themselves  infinitely  su- 
perior to  what  they  achieve.  Pascal's 
book  is  the  greatest  book  ever  written 
in  France,  and  yet  it  contains  nothing 
to  compare  with  his  sister's  life  of  him 
—which  is  compressed  in  a  few  pages. 

'*This  woman,  with  her  sound  mind 
and  her  sturdy  virtues,  could  not  fully 
comprehend  her  brother;  but  she  had 
had  the  model  before  her  eyes,  and  re- 
membered the  features  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  convey  some  notion  of  their 
incomparable  grandeur.  Nature's  most 
triumphant  creation,  whose  life-aim  has 
been  the  complete  subjugation  of  na- 
ture! 

'*So  at  last  we  see  Pascal  on  the 
verge  of  a  final  victory  over  the  God 
with  whom  he  had  to  strive.  The  end 
has  come;  he  is  on  his  deathbed;  he  is 
like  a  little  child.  The  utmost  effort 
of  a  mighty  mind  has  brought  him  to 
the  bliss  of  perfect  innocence— which 
means  that  he  is  man  no  more." 

Yet  the  strong  spirit,  so  unreservedly 
given  to  God,  seems  almost  to  recoil 
from  its  own  victory.  There  is  one 
more  confiict— a  terrible  struggle  with 
the  fiesh— a  day-long  agony— and  then 
the  prize  is  won.  The  soul,  so  Icmg 
athirst  for  fixity  has  attained  the  limit 
of  chan^  and  ceases  to  be  a  souL 
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Old  Joseph  Frlsby  stood  at  his  garden 
srate  one  fine  bright  evening  in  early 
spring.  A  dirty,  disrepntable-looking  old 
vagabond  was  he,  a  frequenter  of  the 
"Pnre  Drop,"  *The  True  Lovers'  Knot," 
**The  Three  Choughs,"  and  every  such 
place  of  entertainment  within  reach  of 
his  tottering  old  legs.  This  evening  he 
was  perforce  sober,  for  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  penny  that  he  could  call  his 
own  for  several  months,  and  the  land- 
lords of  the  above-named  hostelries  had 
unanimously  declined  to  give  him  cred- 
it. As  he  stooped  over  the  rickety  gate, 
his  lean  bent  old  figure  clad  in  a  tat- 
tered linen  coat  that  had  once  been 
white,  and  nether  garments  of  incon- 
ceivably ancient  and  patched  corduroy, 
looked  forlorn  and  miserable  enough; 
there  was  even  a  certain  pathos  in  his 
unwashed,  unshaven  face,  and  his  small 
bleared  eyes  peered  anxiously  out  of 
the  network  of  furrows  which  sur- 
rounded them.  Every  now  and  then  he 
placed  his  hand  over  his  ear  and  turned 
his  head  as  though  listening,  and  by  and 
by  the  long-expected  sound  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting  made  itself  heard. 
The  back  door  of  the  neighboring  cot- 
tage closed  with  a  bang,  and  a  man 
came  quickly  round  the  house  and  down 
the  tiny  flagged  path  through  the  little 
garden,  which  was  already  bright  with 
primroses  and  double  daisies,  and 
passed  through  a  gate  similar  to  that  on 
which  Joseph  was  leaning.  He  was  a 
wiry  elderly  man,  with  a  fresh-colored 
face  framed  In  iron-gray  whiskers.  His 
garments  were  very  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Frlsby,  except  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  being  dean.  He  car- 
ried a  basketful  of  potatoes,  and  a 
0pade  and  fork  rested  on  his  brawny 
shoulder. 

"Good  evenin',  neighbor,'  said  Joseph, 
flrtraigfatenJng  hlmsdf  and  looking  ea- 


gerly at  him.  *Ye  be  goin'  up  to  the  'lot- 
ments,  I  d'  'low?" 

"Aye,"  said  the  other,  glancing  round, 
but  without  slackening  his  pace.  "I'm 
ofT  to  the  'lotments— pretty  late,  too;  I 
must  hurry." 

"Nay  now,  bide  a  bit;  I  want  to  speak 
to  ye  a  minute,  Jim.  Lard!  I've  waited 
here  nigh  upon  an  hour." 

"Oh,  an'  did  ye?"  said  the  man  called 
Jim,  coming  unwillingly  back. 

"Aye.  Ye  see  'tis  this  way.  Neighbor 
Gross,  I  haven't  touched  a  drap  this 
three  months,  very  near." 

"Han't  ye?  Weil.  I'm  glad  on't  I'm 
teetottle  myself,  an*  'tis  the  only  way  to 
get  along,  I  do  believe.  I'm  trewly  glad 
to  hear  ye  han't  had  no  drunks  lately, 
Joe.  Now  that  ye  say  so  I  do  call  to 
mind  noticin'  that  ye've  been  a-walkin* 
uncommon  straight— aye,  'tis  quite  a 
while  since  you  was  found  in  a  ditch, 
'tis  sure,  and  ye  haven't  been  run  in  not 
this  year.  I  don't  think." 

"Aye,"  agreed  Joseph,  with  modest 
pride.  "Ye're  quite  right,  Jim;  I  haven't 
been  run  in  this  year." 

He  paused,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly 
together,  and  eyeing  the  well-filled  bas- 
ket of  "sets." 

"We're  gettin'  help  from  the  parish 
now."  he  resumed,  "else  we  couldn't 
make  out  at  all.  My  pore  wife,  ye  see, 
she's  reg'lar  crippled,  an'  not  able  to  do 
nothin',  an'  I'm  not  fit  for  much— I'm 
falterin'.  neighbor,  an*  farmers  here- 
abouts has  a  bad  opinion  on  me  for 
some  raison  or  another-^I  can  scarcely 
ever  get  a  day's  work." 

"  'TIs  very  onfart'nate  for  'ee,  Joe;  'tis 
that.  But  yer  luck  will  change  very 
like.  We  must  'ope  it  will.  W^ll, 
I  must  be  gettin'  along." 

"Ye  be  goln*  to  plant  yer  taters,"  per- 
sisted Joseph;  and  stretching  out  his 
lean  old  hand  he  took  hold  of  the  has- 
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ket.  "Them  be  real  fine  taters,  neigh- 
bor; chock  full  of  eyes.  Lard!  if  I  had 
but  a  few  of  these  I'd  soon  plant  my  bit 
of  garden.*' 

"Haven't  ye  got  none  this  year?"  in- 
quired Jim,  visibly  stiffening. 

"Not  a  single  one,  an'  no  cabbage 
nehher.  I'm  terribly  badly  off  this  year 
~I  don't  know  however  me  an'  the  pore 
body  inside  '11  get  on.  Not  a  bit  o' 
green  stuff,  an'  not  a  set  to  put  in  the 
ground.  Three-an'-six  a  week  is  every 
penny  we  have  to  look  to,  an'  ye  may 
think  it  don't  go  very  far.  Bread  an' 
tea,  bread  an'  tea,  an'  not  so  much  as 
a  drop  o'  milk  to't.  My  missus,  she's 
that  cute  along  o'  me  likin'  a  drap  now 
and  then,  she  wouldn't  let  the  Union 
folk  give  it  us  in  money— we  Jest  hev 
an  order  for  half  a  pound  o'  tea  once  a 
week,  an'  we  takes  out  the  rest  in 
bread.  Ah  dear!  a  body  has  to  be  clever 
to  live  on  it,  I  can  tell  'ee." 

He  paused,  leered  insinuatingly  in  his 
neighbor's  face,  and  finally  murmured, 
etiU  fingering  the  basket: 

"If  ye  was  to  let  me  have  a  few  of 
these  now,  neighbor,  I  could  pay  ye 
back  i'  th'  autumn." 

Jim  dexterously  twisted  his  treasured 
property  away  from  the  other's  trem- 
bling hand. 

"So  that's  what  ye're  at!"  he  cried. 
"Nay,  nay,  Joe;  I've  had  enough  o' 
your  pay  in'  back.  I  know  what  that 
manes.  You  an'  yer  missus  'ud  make 
yer  dinner  off  'em,  if  ye  didn't  chop  the 
lot  for  a  drink  straight  off." 

"No,  no,"  pleaded  Joe,  almost  tearful- 
ly; "  'tis  too  bad  to  say  such  things,  an' 
take  a  pore  man's  character  away.  I'll 
gi'e  ye  me  Bible  oath— dang  me,  an' 
everythin'  regular  by  the  Book— that  I'd 
put  'em  straight  in  the  ground,  Jim 
Cross." 

"Well,  I  can't  spare  the  taters,  any- 
how," grumbled  Jim.  "I'm  a  pore  man 
an'  have  to  purvide  for  mysel*  an'  my 
family.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  obleege  ye, 
but  so  'tis." 


He  walked  off,  leaving  poor  old  Joe 
staring  blankly  after  him. 

By  and  by  a  light  quick  tread  was 
heard  approaching  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  a  dapper-looking  young  fel- 
low rounded  the  comer  of  the  lane, 
whistling  to  himself  as  he  advanced. 
He,  too,  carried  a  fork,  and  a  half- 
filled  sack  Was  fiung  over  his  shoolder. 

"Gk>in'  up  to  the  'lotments?"  inquhnd 
Joseph  falterlngly. 

"Yes  I've  Jest  knocked  off  work,  an' 
am  goin'  up  there  for  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore dark.    Fine  eveoin',  Mr.  Frisby." 

"Aye,  sure,"  said  Joseph.  "Ye've  got 
a  grand  sackful  there,  Jan." 

"  'Tis  a  big  piece  to  fill  up,  Mr.  Fris- 
by. We  han't  got  above  half  enough  o^ 
our  own.    We'll  have  to  buy  some." 

"I  haven't  got  one  to  put  in  my  bit  o^ 
ground,"  said  Joseph  impressively. 
"What  do  ye  think  of  that,  Jan  Dom- 
eny?  Not  one;  no,  nor  not  so  much  as  a 
stalk  o'  cabbage." 

"Well  now,"  said  Jan,  "  'tis  very  sad, 
that,  Mr.  Frisby.  A  sorrowful  tale,  in- 
deed.   Mayhap  Parson  'ud  help  ye." 

"Nay,"  returned  Joseph  lugubriously; 
"we  be  chapel  folk,  an'  Parson  he  says 
he  han't  got.  no  faith  in  me." 

"Well,  'tis  terrible  onfart'nate  for  'ee, 
I'm  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Domeny  uncon- 
cernedly. '*But  bad  times  can't  laist 
forever.  There's  comfort  in  that,  ICr. 
Frisby.  The  Lard  trumpets  the  wind  to 
the  sore  lamb,  as  Scriptur*  says." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  edi- 
fying aphorism,  young  Jan  Domeny 
hoisted  his  sack  a  little  higher  up  on  his 
shoulder,  and  strode  on. 

"They  be  all  alike,"  muttered  Joe  to 
himself;  "they  be  a  stony-hearted  lot 
Not  one  among  'em  'ud  gi'e  a  man  a 
lielpin'  hand.  Dang  'em  all!"  cried  Joe, 
and  he  thumped  upon  the  gate. 

He  turned  and  shuflSed  slowly  tow- 
ards the  house,  pushing  open  the  door. 
A  little  old  woman  was  sHting,  propped 
up  by  pillows,  in  an  armchair  near  the 
hearth.     She  was  almost  crippled  by 
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rheumatism,  yet  managed  in  some  inex- 
plicable way  to  preserve  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
both  In  her  own  person  and  in  sach  of 
her  surroundings  as  came  within  reach 
of  her  ];)oor  distorted  fingers.  The 
hearth  was  tidy,  for  instance,  and  the 
kitchen  utensils  and  crockery  on  the 
little  dresser  behind  her  chair  were 
bright  and  dean.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  her  husband,  who  would  have  been 
much  the  better  for  a  share  of  her  at* 
tention,  kept  himself  systematically  out 
of  reach. 

"Well?"  she  inquired,  eagerly  look- 
ing up  as  he  entered. 

"Well,  'tain't  a  bH  o'  use.  They'll 
none  o'  them  do  a  thing  for  me." 

Mrs.  Frisby  sighed.  "Gome,  sit  down 
anyhow,"  she  said.  "Supper's  ready,  an' 
the  tea's  drawed  beautiful." 

Joe  shambled  over  and  sat  down.  His 
wife,  leaning  painfully  forward  in  her 
chair,  moved  the  little  brown  teapot 
from  the  hob  to  the  table,  and  then 
stooping  again  with  yet  more  difficulty 
took  up  a  plateful  of  dry  toast  and  prof- 
fered it  to  the  old  man." 

"There!"  she  said.  "I  made  ye  that 
for  a  bit  o'  change.  The  fire  was  bum- 
in'  up  so  clear  an'  nice,  I  Jist  thought 
I'd  do  it.  'Twill  be  a  nice  change  for 
•ee,  Joseph— 'twill  sure." 

She  spoke  in  a  high  quavering  voice, 
peering    anxiously    the    while    at    her^ 
spouse. 

He  took  a  piece  of  toast  and  turned 
it  over;  then  broke  off  a  bit  and  flung 
it  on  the  table. 

"  'Tis  as  hard  as  flint,  woman,"  he 
said  indignantly.  "Where  d'ye  think  I 
can  flnd  teeth  to  bite  en?" 
^  "Nay  now,  'tis  not  so  'ard  as  that 
comes  to,"  urged  she.  "I  can  bite  en, 
an*  I  han't  got  a  single  tooth  left  Sop 
it  in  yer  tea,  do  'ee  now,  an'  H'll  slip 
down  nice." 

"Slip  down,  indeed!  It  'ud  want  a 
bit  o'  butter,  or  a  bit  o'  graise  for  that 
But  here  us  be— two  old  ancient  folks 


as  has  lived  in  this  parish  man  an'  wife 
for  fifty-two  year,  an'  they'll  not  so 
much  as  gi'e  us  a  tater." 

"Yes,  a  tater  'ud  be  nice,  sure,"  quav- 
ered the  old  woman.  "It  'ud  be  very 
nice." 

"Or  a  bit  o'  green  stuff  'ud  be  nice," 
went  on  Frisby  emphatically.  "I  could 
eat  this  bread  if  they'd  gi'e  I  a  bit  o' 
green  to  put  to't  But  no,  'lis  *Qo 
away,  Pve  nothin*  for  'ee*-  all  round. 
There's  every  man  an'  bwoy  in  the 
place  workin'  up  at  the  'lotments  get- 
tin'  the  taters  into  the  ground  as  fast 
as  ever  they  can  stick  'em.  If  they  was 
to  gl*e  us  half  a  dozen  each  they'd  nev- 
er miss  it  an'  I  could  get  my  bit  o' 
ground  planted  up.  But  no,  they  be 
all  took  up  wi'  theirselves— never  a 
thought  for  we." 

Mrs.  Frisby  rubbed  her  shrivelled 
hands  together,  and  sighed. 

"Ah,  'tis  hard,"  she  said;  "  'tis  hard, 
sure." 

And  then  silence  fell  between  the  old 
couple,  and  each  consumed  their 
meagre  fare  without  any  great  appear- 
ance of  appetite. 

Presently  Joseph  set  down  his  cup, 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stood  up. 

"Where  be  goln'?"  asked  his  wife 
querulously.  "I  never  seed  such  a  fid- 
get of  a  man." 

"I'm  goln'  up  to  the  'lotments."  he  re- 
sponded curtly. 

"Lalve  me  a  pail  e'  water  first,  do,  so 
as  I  can  be  washin'  up.  I  reckoned  ye'd 
ha'  helped  me  a  bit  to-night— rheumat- 
ics is  terrible  bad." 

Joseph  took  up  the  pall  without  a 
word  and  went  out;  presently  an  ex- 
cruciating creaking  and  squeaking  was 
heard  as  he  turned  the  rusty  handle  of 
the  windlass.  After  some  time  he  hob- 
bled back,  the  water  splashing  from  the 
overflowing  bucket  at  every  step. 

"Dear!  what  a  mess  the  man  d' 
make!"  groaned  Mrs.  Frisby.  "Carry 
It  studdy.  for  the  Lard's  sake.  Now 
sit  down,  do  'ee,  an'  gi'e  me  a  hand.' 
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"Nay,  I'm  off,"  responded  her  lord  In 
surly  tones;  and  in  another  moment  the 
garden  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and 
his  departing  steps  fell  heavily  on  the 
lane  outside. 

This  somewhat  circuitous  path  led 
first  past  a  horse-pond,  then  skirted  the 
beautifully  kept  churchyard,  with  the 
ancient,  Ivygrown  edifice  in  the  centre. 
Then  it  darted  ofT  at  an  abrupt  angle, 
apparently  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the 
farm  premises  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
where  the  picturesque  building  which 
had  once  been  a  tithe-bam  was  now  de- 
voted to  humbler  purposes.  The  lane 
ceased  at  its  junction  with  the  high 
road,  but  crossing  the  latter,  and  fol- 
lowing the  footpath  for  a  little  way, 
Joseph  came  to  another  lane  which, 
after  a  few  hundred  yards,  became  a 
steep  ascent. 

The  blackthorn  was  still  in  fiower 
here  and  there  in  the  hedges,  which  ac- 
counted, as  the  country  folk  would  have 
eaid,  for  the  peculiarly  keen  and  chilly 
quality  of  the  evening  blast;  but  the 
twisted  twigs  of  the  more  genial  haw- 
thorn were  powdered,  as  it  were,  with 
a  delicate  dust  of  green.  Trailing  ten- 
drils of  honeysuckle  were  already  In 
full  leaf,  and  young  saplings  of  elder 
stretched  out  slender  bare  limbs  tufted 
at  the  ends  with  crimson.  Downy  cat- 
kins, moreover,  on  many  a  willow 
bough,  gave  further  promise  of  the 
rapid  approach  of.  the  "Sweet  o*  the 
Year;"  and  there  were  violets  in  the 
banks,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
primroses,  and  a  glory  of  dandelions  all 
around. 

But  poor  old  Joe  Frisby,  as  he  tolled 
painfully  up  the  stony  incline,  had  no 
eye  for  any  of  these  trivialities;  his 
mind  was  set  upon  more  weighty  mat- 
ters—he was  bent,  indeed,  upon  noth- 
ing less  important  than  an  appeal  to 
the  community  at  large.  Singly  the 
neighbors  had  rejected  and  despised  his 
petition;  taken  collectively  they  might, 
for  very   shame's   sake,   be   moved  to 


grant  It  No  man,  as  Joseph  dimly  felt, 
likes  his  individual  generosity  to  be 
overmuch  counted  upon;  but  a  whole 
community— each  member  making  quite 
sure  that  his  neighbor  does  as  much  as 
he— may  sometimes  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cede to  a  claim  which  all  alike  acknowl- 
edge. 

Now  voices  fell  upon  his  ear,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  spades  at  work. 
An  opening  in  the  hedge  revealed  a  gate 
towards  which  Joseph  made  his  way. 
On  the  other  side  lay  the  allotments, 
narrow  strips  of  ground,  most  of 
which  were  already  broken  up  into 
brown  ridges,  while  a  few  were  still 
encumbered  with  the  lingering  stalks  of 
last  year's  cabbages,  or  an  untidy 
growth  of  weeds.  On  this  propitious 
evening  the  place  seemed  alive  with 
men  and  women;  some  delving,  some 
hoeing,  some  cutting  up  the  "sets"— not 
a  patch  of  ground  but  had  Its  occu- 
pant. Every  one  was  busy  and  every 
one  seemed  merry.  Jan  Domeny,  with 
coat  fiung  off  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
high,  was  lustily  chanting  a  three-year- 
old  music-hall  dKty,,  which  had  just 
found  Its  way  to  Dorsetshire.  Further 
away  the  bent  back  of  Jim  Cross 
formed  a  moving  arch  against  the  sky- 
line; a  grandchild  had  joined  him,  and 
was  trotting  along  beside  him  carrying 
the  basket  of  potatoes. 

Joseph  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  for 
a  little  while,  his  eyes  travelling  slowly 
from  one  group  to  another;  after  long 
hesitation  he  passed  In  and  walked  de- 
liberately up  the  grassy  track  which 
divided  two  batches  of  the  allotments. 
Many  of  the  workers  looked  up  a  mo- 
ment with  a  word  or  nod  of  recognition, 
and  Joseph  nodded  back,  paused  as  If 
to  speak,  hesitated  and  then  went  oil 
At  last  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  there  came  to  a  halt  He 
took  off  his  battered  hat,  flourished  It  to 
attract  attention,  and  began,  pitching 
his  quavering  voice  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  said: 
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Neighbors  all,  Tye  sammat  to  say  to 

"Hello!'*  cried  the  man  nearest  to 
him,  straightening  himself  and  staring. 
"Here's  old  Joe  Frisby  turned  Methody 
liralcher." 

"Nay,  he've  a-jined  the  Salvation 
Army,  sure,"  cried  another,  who  was 
himself  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
War  Cry. 

"I  know  what  he's  after,"  muttered 
Jan,  working  away  very  diligently. 
"Don't  you  take  no  heed,  none  of  you." 

"I've  been  countln'  of  ye  up,"  pur- 
sued Joseph,  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
looking  nervously  round.  "Here  be 
twenty  chaps  workin'  In  the  'lotments; 
aye,  twenty  chaps,  not  reckonin'  wom- 
en and  children,  an'  ye  be  all  puttin'  In 
taters.  An'  here  am  I  wi'  my  garden  at 
home  waitin'  to  be  planted,  an'  not  a 
bit  0'  seed  to  put  In  It" 

"I  telled  'ee,  didn't  IT  muttered  Jan 
to  his  nearest  neighbor.  "I  knowed 
'twas  that  he  was  at" 

"I've  lived  among  ye  man  and  bwoy 
for  seventy-five  year.  Aye,  an'  my  wife 
an'  me  has  been  wed  among  ye  fifty- 
two  year.  There  she  d'  sit  at  home 
crippled,  poor  souL  We've  nought  in 
the  world  but  what  parish  g^i^^s  us. 
Half  a  pound  o'  lea  a  week,  an'  some 
bread.  Bread  an'  tea,  neighbors,  bread 
an'  tea;  'tlsn't  very  satlsfyin'  to  the  in- 
nards. Me  an'  my  wife  was  never 
great  folks  for  mate,  but  we'd  like  a 
tater  to  our  dinner,  or  a  bit  o'  green 
stuff.    An'  so  I've  ha'  bin  thinkln'— " 

He  looked  round  again,  hesitatingly 
and  pitifully. 

"'Tis  a  mortal  sight  o'  taters  as  is 
here  among  ye  between  one  an'  another 
—aye,  a  mortal  lot  I  d*  'low"— again 
the  pause  and  the  appealing  glance— "if 
every  man  'ud  spare  me  a  few  like  I'd 
get  two  or  three  ranks  made  up  without 
any  of  ye  beln'  at  much  loss." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each  other, 
then  each  man  glanced  involuntarily  at 
his  own  store.    None  of  them  were  over 


well  endowed  with  this  world's  goods, 
and  the  calculations  of  each  had  been 
made  to  a  nicety.  Old  Jim  Gross  con- 
tinued to  work  without  turning  his 
head,  and  Jan  Domeny  smiled  some- 
what sarcastically. 

"Why.  ye  see  'tis  this  way,  Joseph," 
said  a  large  mild  man,  with  an  habitu- 
ally puzzled  expression  of  countenance; 
"we  be  pore  folks,  all  on  us;  we've  a- 
many  Uttle  mouths  to  feed,  an'  not 
much  to  put  in  'em.  An'  what  wl'  prices 
goin'  up  an'  rent  day  a-comin'  round  so 
often  like,  a  man's  hand  d'  seem  to  be 
always  in  his  ];)ocket,  an'  it's  grive,  give, 
an'  pay,  pay,  ever  an*  always,  d'ye  see? 
Now  my  taters,"  he  cast  a  calculating 
eye  upon  the  half-filled  sack  at  his  feet, 
"they'll  not  go  so  far  to  make  up  three 
ranks  for  ourselves,  an'  three  ranks  is 
the  laist  we  can  do  wl'.  Aye,  wl'  a 
houseful  of  growln'  childem  taters  d' 
laist— well,  I  mid  say  they  laisses  next 
to  no  time." 

His  hearers  drew  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief. If  Ed'ard  Boyt,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  poor  man  with  a  long 
family,  had  been  imprudently  generous, 
what  might  not  be  expected  of  other 
folks  who  might  be  supposed  better 
able  to  afford  him  assistance! 

"Aye,  'tis  very  trew  what  Ed'ard 
says.  Charity  d'  begin  at  home.  It  'ud 
seem  a  bit  'ard  to  go  a-buyin'  for  one- 
self along  of  helpin'  a  neighbor,"  said 
somebody. 

"Aye.  I  d'  'low  'tis  trew,"  agreed  an- 
other. 

"Trew  enough,  sure!"  chimed  In  a 
third. 

"We  be  sarry  for  'ee,"  summed  up  a 
fourth;  "aye,  we  be  very  sarry  for  'ee, 
Joseph,  but  'tis  the  onfart'nate  natur*  o' 
things  as  pore  folks  d'  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can." 

Then,  amid  a  general  chorus  of  regret- 
ful approval,  spades  were  plied,  and 
backs  were  bent  as  before. 

Joe  shambled  back  to  the  gate  again, 
and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  over 
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it  and  staring  at  the  toilers.  His  face 
was  very  red,  and  his  loose  irregular 
ander-lip  trembled.  A  few  fortiTe 
glances  were  cast  in  his  direction,  but 
no  one  spolce,  and  after  a  time  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  lane  again, 
his  bent  form  clad  in  its  shabby  white 
coat  travelling  slowly  past  gap  after 
gap  in  the  hedge  until  it  drifted  out  of 
the  range  of  vision  of  the  worliers.  As 
he  wallced,  however,  his  heart  was  hot 
within  him  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment and  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice. 

"They'll  lave  me  to  starve,"  be  said 
to  himself;  ''an'  I've  a-Iived  among  'em 
for  seventy-five  year." 

His  sense  of  injury  deepened  each 
time  that  he  recalled  this  fact,  and  he 
shoolc  his  head  vengefully. 

As  he  tottered  on  his  resentment 
gradually  suggested  to  him  a  startling 
plan  of  action.  He  thought  of  it  ail  the 
way  down  the  lane  and  across  the  road, 
and  along  by  the  tithe-barn  and  the 
church,  and  by  the  time  he  came  to  the 
horse-pond  his  mind  was  made  up. 

"A  man  must  live,"  he  said.  ''If  oth- 
er folks  won't  help  en  he  must  help  his- 
self." 
There  was  a  fine  moon  that  night,  and 
'  had  any  one  been  abroad  an  hour  or  so 
after  midnight,  he  would  have  marked 
a  white  shape  creeping  slowly  up  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  allotments,  and 
presently  entering  in  at  the  gate  al- 
ready described,  and  moving  from  one 
newly  planted  patch  of  ground  to  an- 
other. 
"Only  three  from  Ed'ard  because  he've 
a-spoke  me  fair,"  murmured  Joseph  to 
himself;  "an'  I'll  not  take  'em  altogeth- 
er, neither.  I  wouldn't  lave  the  pore 
chap  wi'  a  great  gap  in  the  rank." 

Joseph  dropped  something  carefully 
into  the  sack  which  he  carried  over  his 
arm,  and  then  he  drew  together  the  dis- 
turbed clods  and  patted  them  down. 
Then  waddling  along  with  his  legs 
across  the  drill  he  cautiously  removed 
another  "set,"  and  then  another. 
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That'll  do  for  Ed'ard,"  he  mottered. 
Tis  for  f eedin'  the  pore,  so  the  Lardll 
make  it  up  to  en.  Now,  Jan,  I'll  take 
a  good  few  from  'ee,  becanae  ye  be. a 
danged  'ard-'earted  chap.  An'  I  dont 
care  where  I  d'  take  'em,  nor  if  it  do 
make  gaps— nay,  that  I  don't  Ye've  a- 
sowed,  an'  ye've  a- watered,  bo  to  speak, 
Jan,  but  I  d'  'low  that  it'U  sarve  'ee 
right  if  the  Lard  don't  gi'e  'ee  no  hi- 
crease." 

He  unearthed  the  "sets,"  taking 
every  precaution,  however,  to  make  the 
ground  look  undisturbed.  He  went  the 
rounds,  in  fact,  till  his  sack  was  nearly 
full,  and  then  beat  a  retreat  down  the 
lane,  carrying  home  his  booty  onob- 
served. 

It  chanced  that  Jim  Gross,  waking 
with  the  dawn,  fancied  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  spade  in  the  next  garden.  Oa 
his  way  to  work,  a  little  later  on,  he  ob- 
served that  a  goodly  portion  of  Joseph's 
patch  of  ground  was  indeed  freshly  dug 
up.  Joseph  was  standing  by  the  gate 
as  usual,  and  nodded  affably  as  his 
neighbor  passed. 

"I  see  ye've  a-bin  diggin',"  remarked 
Jim,  pausing  with  a  surprised  expres- 
sion. "Looks  as  if  ye  was  a-gettin'  the 
ground  ready  for  taters." 

"Well,  an'  maybe  I  am  a-gettin'  the 
ground  ready  for  taters,"  returned 
Joseph  warmly.  "I  puts  my  trust  where 
trust  be  due.  My  fellow  creatur'e  have 
a-tumed  their  backs  on  me,  so  I  looks 
to  the  Lard.  Aye,"  repeated  Joseph, 
turning  up  his  eyes  piously,  "I  looks  to 
the  Lard  for  'elp,  Jim  Cross.  The 
Lard'll  purvide." 
Jim  was  much  impressed. 
"I've  put  me  trust  in  Providence," 
pursued  Joseph,  peering  at  him  cau- 
tiously out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye; 
"and  to  show  as  I've  a-put  my  trust  in 
Providence,  I'm  a-gettin'  ready  my  bit 
o'  ground.  When  the  Lard  sends  me 
them  taters,  neighbor,  he'll  find  I 
ready." 
Jim  looked  hard  at  him,  and  Joseph 
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folded  Ids  arms  and  locked  bade  stead- 
ily and  mildly. 

"I  don't  bear  'ee  no  grudge,  Jim,"  he 
went  on«  "I  don't  bear  nobody  no 
gnidge,  but  I  do  put  my  trust  in  the 
Lard." 

Jim  went  on  his  way,  scratching  his 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  casting 
•back  sundry  furtive  glances  at  his 
neighbor,  who  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  in  a  new  and  impressive  light 

When  he  disappeared  Joseph  went 
back  to  his  digging,  his  countenance 
still  wearing  an  expression  of  aggrieved 
virtue.  After  much  pondering  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  up  to  it,  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  himself  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  martyr,  and  to  consider  his  recent  ac- 
tion not  only  Justifiable,  but  in  a  certain 
sense  inspired.  He  was,  therefore, 
scarcely  surprised  when,  late  that  even- 
ing, Jim  Cross  came  up  to  him  with  a 
deprecating  air. 

"Me  an'  a  few  of  'em  yonder  have 
been  a-talkin'  about  you,  Joseph,"  he 
remarked.* 

"Have  ye?"  responded  Joseph,  with 
an  air  of  lordly  unconcern. 

"Aye.  Us  was  sayin'  it  did  seem  a 
bit  'ard  to  disapp'int  'ee  like,  when  you 
was  so  trustful  an'  patient,  so  us  agreed 
as  we'd  try  an'  spare  'ee  a  few  'sets' 
between  us.  As  I  did  say,  the  Lard'll 
make  it  up  to  we;  an'  I  d'  think  He  will, 
neighbor." 

"He  will,  sure,"  agreed  Joseph  sol- 
emnly, as  he  held  out  his  grimy  hand 
for  the  basket  which  Jim  respectfully 
tendered  him. 

Next  came  Ed'ard  Boyt  with  a  very 
small  bagful,  but  a  heart  overflowing 
with  good-will.  Joseph  thanked  him 
for  his  contribution  almost  with  the  air 
of  one  bestowing  a  benediction. 

"'Tis  very  well  done  of  'ee,  Bd'ard; 
an'  ye'll  not  be  no  loser.  Nay,  you'll  see 
how  things  '11  turn  out  wi'  ye." 

One  after  another  they  came,  ending 
with  Jan  Domeny,    whom   Frisby  re- 


ceived a  little  distantly,  but  on  the 
whole  forgivingly. 

"  'Tis  but  a  pore  lot  as  ye've  brought 
me,  Jan.  I  d'  'low  as  Bd'ard  Boyt  hev 
done  better  nor  you.  Aye,  he've  done 
very  well  for  he,  such  a  pore  man  as  he 
be,  an'  such  a  long  fam'ly  as  he  have." 

"Why,  we've  a-had  to  buy,  Bir.  Fris- 
by," returned  Jan,  apologetically.  "But 
there,  I'll  see  if  us  can  spare  a  few 
more,  an'  fetch  'em  round  tomorrow." 

"To  morrow  '11  do  very  well,"  agreed 
Joseph  generously;  and  so  they  parted. 

Then  Frisby  fell  to  work  with  a  Joy- 
ful heart,  setting  out  first  of  all  the  po- 
tatoes which  he  had  purloined,  and 
which  he  had  originally  designed  to 
plant  surreptitiously  by  night,  intend- 
ing, when  the  first  shoots  made  their 
appearance,  to  assure  his  neighbors  that 
they  had  sprung  miraculously  from  the 
ground.  This  was  better;  moreover  the 
second  edition  of  "sets"  was  much 
larger  than  the  first,  and  he  now  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  stock  his  entire 
garden. 

"The  Lard  'elps  them  as  'elps  their- 
selves,"  he  said  to  himself  once  more, 
as  he  waded  solemnly  up  and  down  the 
drills. 

From  that  day  forward  Joseph  Fris- 
by was  respected  by  all  the  village  folk. 
He  had  "got  religion,"  to  begin  with— 
more  religion  than  anybody  had  cred- 
ited him  with,  and  he  had  evidently 
been  singled  out  by  Heaven  for  special 
favors.  His  crop  prospered  wonderful- 
ly; people  were  quite  amazed  to  see  the 
marvellous  return  made  by  their  con- 
tributions, and  were  the  more  aston- 
ished because  other  small  producers 
had  not  found  it  such  a  very  good  year 
for  taters.  There  were  many  gaps 
among  the  ranks  at  the  allotments,  and 
it  was  noticeable  that  Jan  Domeny,  in 
particular,  had  suffered  severely.  No 
one  was  more  loud  in  commiserating 
this  misfortune  than  Joseph  Frisby. 

"The  ways  of  Providence  be  wonder- 
ful, as  the  Scriptur's  say,  Jan  Domeny," 
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he  remarked  one  day.    "Aye,  'tis  what 
I  often  d'  say  to  myself:  a  man  may 
plant  and  a  man  may  water,  but  His  the 
Lard  as  gives  the  increase." 
"Well,"  returned  Jan,  a  little  gmdg- 

Tbe  Comhlll  Magasln*. 


ingly,  "I  d*  'low  that  He'ye  a-gi'ed  It 
to  you,  Mr.  Frisby." 

"He   have,   Jan;   He   have!"  agreed 
Joseph  heartily. 

M,  E.  FrancU, 


A  GIRL^RADUATE  OF  SPAIN. 


A  girl-graduate,  to  use  Tennyson's 
poetical  phrase,  or,  to  use  the  terrible 
phraseology  of  to-day,  a  lady-student, 
is  essentially  a  product  of  the  higher 
culture.  Whenever  and  wherever  civil- 
ization rises  appreciably  above  its  nor- 
mal temperature,  then  and  there  she 
will  reach  her  full  development,  as,  for 
Instance,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth 
century  or  in  the  England  of  to-day. 
Hence  she  is  at  times  endemic,  at  oth- 
ers epidemic.  More  interesting,  how- 
ever, are  sporadic  appearances  at  peri- 
ods or  in  places  where  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  might  seem  to  be  least  con- 
genial. There  have  been  lady-students 
who  (to  use  a  more  poetic  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  metaphor)  resemble  a 
November  primrose,  as  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  rathe 
or  laggard,  whether  it  is  out  too  early 
or  too  late.  Men  of  science  would  argue 
that  such  a  phenomenal  lady-student  Is 
either  a  troublesome  survival  or  a  pre- 
monitory symptom.  Plain  men,  having 
no  such  difficulties,  would  summarily 
catalogue  her  as  a  Freak. 

Such  a  Freak,  or  rather  such  an  un- 
seasonable primrose,  was  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Her  name  will  easily  be  re- 
membered, for  it  was  merely  Dofia 
Maria  Isidra  Quinthia  de  Guzm&n  y  la 
Gerda.  She  was  bom  on  October  31st, 
1768,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
knew  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian, 
to  say  nothing  of  philosophy  and  like- 
wise   mathematics  "in  all    their   lati- 


tude." She  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  November, 
1784,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alcal&  conferred  upon  her  the 
degree  of  Doctoress  {Doctora)  in  Philos- 
ophy and  Litterse  Humaniores.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
respect  was  still  paid  to  grammar  and 
the  feminine  gender,  and  even  lady* 
students  clamoring  for  degrees  did  not 
claim  the  style  of  Bachelor  and  Master. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a  Spanish 
university  in  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  so  far  in  the  fore-front  of 
progress  as  to  admit  a  lady  to  degrees. 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  French  polish 
with  which  Bourbon  dynasty  had  striv- 
en to  beautify  the  contents  of  the  inher- 
ited lumber-room,  was  still  the  bott  of 
every  traveller,  French  or  English,  Ger- 
man or  Italian.  Doctors  of  Medicine 
would  laugh  over  their  brethren  of  tiie 
Peninsula,  who  gravely  argued  that 
night-caps  were  Injurious  as  making  the 
head  too  hot  and  as  being  conducive  to 
baldness.  What  civilized  person,  man 
or  woman,  ever  went  to  bed  without  s 
night-cap! 

Other  reasons  more  strictly  academic 
appeared  to  militate  against  women's 
degrees  in  Spain.  Until  their  deplorable 
Gallicization  in  the  present  century  the 
Spanish  universities  more  closely  re- 
sembled Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
those  of  any  continental  nation.  Tb^ 
were  composed  of  several  colleges 
which  were  separate  corporations,  and 
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friction  between  the  nniversity  and  the 
colleges  was  not  uncommon.  Under- 
graduate  life  had  the  same  somewhat 
boisterous  character.  It  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  picaresque  noyels,  which  has 
Its  counterpart  In  English  fiction,  and 
which  passing  through  Smollett  finds 
its  quintessence  In  "Verdant  Green."  It 
would  be  indiscreet  to  enquire  too  close- 
ly into  the  learning  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
fessors. In  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
the  Cortes  of  CastiUe  set  forth  in  a  pe- 
tition that  yt  was  found  injurious  to  the 
students  that  professors  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  life  or  for  long  terms,  be- 
cause, haying  once  obtained  their 
chairs,  they  never  worked  in  them. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  the  object 
of  taking  a  chair  Is  to  rest,  and,  be  it  a 
comfortable  one,  to  sleep.  The  petition- 
ers, however,  did  humbly  pray  that  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  for  short 
terms,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years. 
The  petition  was  not  granted  at  the 
time,  but  at  a  later  period  the  reform 
was  introduced,  though  with  indifferent 
results,  for  the  chair  with  its  three  or 
four  years  of  slumber  went  the  regular 
round  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  number  of  students  at 
Alcal&  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  professors  thirty-one.  Such 
was  the  society  to  which  the  lady, 
whose  name  our  readers  will  remember, 
claimed  to  be  admitted. 

The  initiatlTe  did  not  then  lie  with 
the  more  impressionable  members  of 
the  university,  nor  with  any  organized 
association  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  but  with  a  paternal  crown.  The 
appreciative  government  of  Charles  the 
Third,  anxious  to  gratify  reasonable 
feminine  ambition,  nevertheless  saw  ob- 
stacles to  submitting  the  young  lady  to 
the  normal  four  years'  course  of  under- 
graduafte  study  or  amusement  She 
might,  as  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove,  be  possibly  of  use  at 
home;  moreover,  being  as  she  was  a 
lady-student.  It  is  needless  to  set  out 
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the  conclusive  documentary  evidence 
that  she  was  divinely  fair.  Even  for  pa- 
tient man  preliminaries  are  always  tedi- 
ous; the  kindly  crown  deserved  well  of 
women  for  facilitating  success  more 
rapidly.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that 
the  Minister,  Florida  Blanca,  communi- 
cated to  the  university  the  royal  wish 
that  the  degree  of  Doctoress  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Litterse  Humaniores  should  be 
conferred  upon  our  heroine,  when  she 
had  undergone  the  corresponding  ex- 
amination. 

Women,  as  a  race,  were  not  regarded 
with  favor  at  the  University  of  Alcalft. 
They  were,  with  games  of  chance  and 
instruments  of  music,  the  objects  which 
were  forbidden  access  to  undergradu- 
ates* rooms;  so  strict  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  woman,  that  even 
washerwomen  were  included  in  it.  For- 
tunately the  reason  for  the  framing  of 
college  rules  Is  their  violation.  When 
processions  passed  down  the  streets  of 
Alcal&,  those  who  turned  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  might  spy  shapely  fem- 
inine elbows  resting  on  the  window- 
cushions  of  the  college  rooms.  Doubt- 
less after  a  bull-fight  supper,  in  the  in- 
terludes of  cards  and  dice,  sufficient  in- 
struments of  music  might  be  found  to 
twang  accompaniment  to  such  lines  as 
even  the  quadrangle  of  Oriel  has  re- 
echoed. 

Drink,   drink  to  those  whose  lightest 

sighs 
Are  dearer  far  than  learning's  prize. 
To  flushing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
Complutenses  Mbite.^ 

The  University  Council  has  been  crit- 
icised for  its  unenthusiastic  reception  of 
the  royal  letter,  for  its  reply  treated  the 
royal  request  somewhat  ostentatiously 
as  a  command,  and  the  proposed  ex- 
amination as  an  otiose  formality.  This 
need  not  excite  surprise.  Should  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  performance  of 

>  Complutensis  was  the  adjectival  eqaiva- 
lent  for  Alcala. 
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liis  funotioos  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  address  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  capacity  aa 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, requesting  that  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen,  who  had  resided  neither  at 
Girton  nor  Newnham,  nor  had  com- 
pleted the  earlier  stages  of  the  univer- 
sity course,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  the  latter  Duke 
might  not  unnaturally  resent  the  action 
of  the  former,  especially  if  he  was  ex- 
pected to  act  as  examiner  on  a  some- 
what promiscuous  Board  without  gratu- 
ity. The  normal  Board  consisted  of  the 
Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Litteree 
Humaniores.  The  Council  doubtless 
thought  that  so  charming  a  candidate 
deserved  an  ornamental  Board,  and 
perhaps  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  tha/t 
safety  lay  in  numbers.  To  test  the  in- 
tellectuals of  this  girl  of  seventeen  sev- 
en examiners  conspired,  including  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Rector,  and  three 
friars.  Provincials  of  their  Orders.  The 
official  program  was  elaborate,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  King. 

TJhe  candidate  will  in  academic  lan- 
guage elucidate  before  a  full  hour  has 
elapsed  a  chapter  from  Aristotle  chosen 
by  sortilege  on  the  previous  day.  Her 
conclusion  derived  from  the  philoso- 
pber's  texts  she  will  establisli  by  the 
best  arguments  wliich  reason  can  ad- 
duce. She  will  then  produce  arguments 
in  reply  to  the  objections  presented  by 
the  Moderators  of  the  Primary  Chairs. 
In  conclusion  Ae  will  answer  the 
questions  put  by  the  Seven  Doctors,  in 
any  one  of  the  following  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. 

To  the  eager  candidate  this  program 
semed  quite  inadequate.  She  offered 
special  subjects  in  addition.  She  was 
prepared  to  explain  the  philology  and 
grammar  of  the  above  five  languages, 
and  to  undergo  examination  In  rhetoric, 
mythology,  geometry,  geography,  gener- 
al philosophy,  logic,  ontosophy,  theos- 
ophy,  psychology,  physics  general  and 


special,  treatises  on  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  the  system  of  the  globe,  and 
moral  philoaophy.  History  has  not  re- 
corded the  sentiments  and  language  of 
the  seven  examiners  on  receiving  the 
candidate's  list  of  subjects.  The  modem 
'historian  of  the  Spanish  UniversMy 
hints  that  the  candidate  may  in  some 
of  them  have  known  more  than  some  of 
her  examiners.  This  ex];>erience  would 
not  be  peculiar  to  Spain,  nor  to  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  nor  to  the  examin- 
ation of  lady-students.  The  course  of 
study  pursued  by  the  Dofia  Marlt 
Isidra  Quintina  at  least  disproves  the 
theory  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  entails  a  narrow  specialism  in- 
imical to  those  wider  interests  which  fit 
women  to  supplement  the  gaps  In  their 
future  husbands'  tastes  or  knowledge. 
The  reader  will  conclude  that  the  can- 
didate satisfied,  and  possibly  even 
sated,  her  examiners.  The  degree  was 
duly  conferred  in  the  hall  of  the  arcfai- 
episcopal  palace  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  and  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  capital.  The  portrait  of  the 
Doctoress  shows  the  half  length  figure 
with  the  blue  hood  over  a  black  velvet 
gown;  on  the  table  at  her  side  is  the 
blue  tassel,  the  symbol  of  the  degree;  in 
her  hand  she  holds  a  scroll  whereon  is 
written,  "Son  eat  aapientia  po88e8Ho  pre- 
tioHar.  Poor  little  Doctoress  of  seven- 
teen! With  all  her  reading  of  Aristotle 
she  had  not  learned  that  quest  and  not 
possession  sets  upon  knowledge  the 
price  that  is  worth  paying.  Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law,  but  of  happi- 
ness an  inappreciable  fractk>n.  Labori- 
ously she  had  climbed  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  with  eager  hands  had 
plucked  its  topmost  fruits.  Perhaps 
they  were  to  prove  but  Dead  Sea  ap- 
ples. At  all  events,  the  summit  of  am- 
bition gained,  nothing  remains  but  to 
anxiously  descend  to  earth.  For  the 
moment  earth  was  not  unwelcome  in 
the  form  of  light  refreshments.  These 
the  thoughtful  Count  of  Ofiate  had  pro- 
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Tided  on  a  liberal  scale,  wherewith  to 
restore   the  fashionable  visitors  from 
Madrid  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
Uniyersity  after  the  exhausting,  if  im- 
proYing,  ceremony.    It  was  at  this  con- 
juncture that  the    irrepressible  under- 
graduate elected  to  assert  himself.    The 
story  of  his  interyention  is   variously 
told,  and  Indeed,  In  the  event  of  a  col- 
lege disturbance  uniformity  of   state- 
ment is  not  invariable  at   the   present 
day.    The  undergraduates  professed  to 
be  exasperated  because  the  University 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  examination 
in  viva  voce  and  the  conference  of  the 
degrree.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  had 
long  been  complaints  In  Spanish  univer- 
sities, that  students   could   not  be  in- 
duced to  attend  these  ceremonies  unless 
they  received  a  small  payment  ipropina) 
for  their  pains.     Others    will    hav^  it 
that  when  they  tried  to  enter  the  hall  to 
view  the  groaning  table,  the  porter,  in 
reasonable  fear  for  the   furniture  and 
the  sweets,  drove  them  from  the  door. 
At  all  events  they  now  filled  the  court- 
yard, drew  out  tables  and  piled  thereon 
the  stock  of   all    the   confectioners  of 
Alcalft,  which   they    had   annexed  for 
the  purpose.    Fortunately  the  Oount  of 
Ofiate  had  not  drawn  upon  local  sources 
of  supply,  but  had  brought  his  supper, 
his  plate,  and  crockery  from  the  capital. 
After  a  speedy  and  happy  dispatch  of 
the  confectionery,  the  undergraduates 
in  the  best  modem  manner  broke  all 
the  plates  and  dishes.    "Who  breaks 
pays"  was  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  used 
even  by  the  great  Duke   of    Alva  in 
times  long  past     It  Is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  breakers  paid  for  every 
plate,  and  it  may  be  a  cause  of  surprise 
lliat  this  they  did  without  the  gentle 
compulsion  usually  exercised  by  college 
officers  of  discipline  at  such  a  crisis. 

The  shrieking  of  men  and  the  smash- 
ing of  crockery  brought  the  father  of 
the  Doctoress  to  the  window,  whence 
he  expressed  his  sentiments  with  ur- 
banity.   He  explained  that  the  object 


of  the  banquet  was  the  refreshment  of 
the  members  of  the  University  who  at- 
tended the  conference  of  the  degree, 
and  that  as  they  had  a  right  to  be  pres- 
ent he  had  regarded  an  invitation  as 
savoring  of  impertinence.  His  audi- 
ence, however,  was  not  conciliated,  and 
their  leader  replied  in  language  more 
pointed  than  polite.  The  conduct  of 
the  noisy  undergraduates  did  not  meet 
•with  entire  approval  from  their  less 
vile  associates,  and  the  more  sensible 
students  made  amends  for  their  lack  of 
gallantry  by  a  serenade.  The  Count, 
not  to  be  beaten,  repaid  the  compliment 
with  a  banquet  on  the  last  day  of  his 
stay  at  Alcal&.  His  daughter's  uni- 
versity career  was  not  yet  over.  She 
was  made  Oouncilloress  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  distinction,  for 
preylously  only  theology,  canon  law, 
and  medicine  were  represented  on  the 
Councils.  The  Masters  in  Arts  had  no 
corporate  existence  as  a  Faculty  and 
could  only  express  their  needs  In  Coun- 
cil through  the  medium  of  the  theolo- 
gians. The  Doctoress  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  and  so 
completely  did  she  enter  Into  the  spirit 
of  the  masculine  professoriate,  that  she 
performed  her  duties  by  deputy  precise- 
ly as  though  she  were  a  man. 

The  Doctoress,  though  protected  by 
triple  brass  against  the  small  but  well- 
armed  tribe  of  examiners,  was  not 
bomb-proof  to  the  artillery  of  love.  The 
Intellect  holds  no  lien  upon  the  heart 
Our  heroine  married  a  marquis,  which 
an  ordinarily  unintelligent  girl  might 
do.  The  man  aggravated  his  offence  by 
being  also  a  grandee  of  Spain.  If  she 
had  neglected  him,  her  weakness  might 
have  been  condoned,  but  deserting  the 
higher  culture,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  disgusting  domestic  details  of  her 
Ihome  and  family,  for  not  only  was  she 
a  wife  but  the  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  she  died,  perhaps  from  the  result 
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of  overstudy  In  her  teens,  more  prob- 
ably from  the  rusthig  of  her  intellect  In 
her  thirties.  University  distinction  Is 
not  hereditary,  unless  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  father  or  the  mother 
chance  to  be  the  examiners  of  the 
daughter  or  the  son.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  children  of  the  Marchion- 

Macmillao't    Magaslne. 


ess  ever  supplicated  for  the  hmnblett 
degree  in  the  lowliest  of  Spain's  deca- 
dent nniversifties.  Such  is  the  plain  im- 
varnished  tale  of  a  dlstingaished  lady- 
ertndent,  the  rathe  or  belated  primrote 
of  Alcal&.  If  there  be  a  moral  in  it,  tbe 
reader,  not  the  writer,  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discovery. 


TO  A  BLACKBIRD. 

O  Master  of  the  Morning!   Thy  long  trill 

Wakened  the  lindens  ere  the  peep  of  dawn; 

And  when  the  sun's  last  splendor  was  withdrawn 
Into  the  deeps  of  the  West,  I  heard  thee  still 
Calling  the  nightingale  across  the  hill 
To  song  test  in  the  presence  of  the  moon. 

The  Joyous  spirit  of  Spring  is  in  thy  lay; 

Its  strength,  its  hope,  its  freshness,  and  the  day 
Wakens  too  late,  and  languishes  too  soon. 
For  one  with  soul  so  tirelessly  atune. 
No  note  of  pain  or  sadness  dost  thou  know; 

Love  without  anguish,  youth  without  despair, 
In  matins  loud,  or  vespers  rich  and  low— 

This  is  the  burden  that  thy  song  doth  bear. 


Deep  in  thy  Agapemone  of  green. 

Listening,  I  hear  thee  now;  thy  passionate  throat 

Throbs  with  a  rich,  melodious  polyglot, 
A  love-song  to  the  beauty  of  thy  queen 
Who  sitteth  in  her  bowery  unseen. 
The  carol  trembles  up  into  the  blue, 

A  tangle  of  soft  sounds  and  loud  refrains, 

A  gossamer  of  music,  hung  with  chains 
Of  iridescent  notes  instead  of  dew; 
A  fountain  babbling  the  long  day  through. 
Master  and  lord  of  the  wild  flutes  of  Pan! 

O  forest  minstrel,  blithe  and  debonair, 
Sweet  piper  upon  pipes  Arcadian, 

Thy  song  is  my  delight  and  my  despair! 

The  Gentleman-i  MniraslM.  PemiXfal  H.  W.  Almy, 
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III. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GRUBS. 

I 
The  iMistor  opened  a  door,  throngh 
which  a  bunt  of  light  broke  forth,  for 
the  chamber  Into  which  it  led  was 
flooded  with  the  glow  of  the  afternoon 
Bun.  It  contained  no  fnmitnre  save  a 
number  of  flower  stands,  which  were 
bnilt  up  like  flights  of  steps,  and  were 
ranged  under  the  south  and  west  win- 
dows of  the  room,  and  a  few  chairs 
and  tables.  In  the  flower  stands  were 
no  potted  plants  however,  but  a  med- 
ley of  grub  boxes  and  large  glass  Jars, 
and  the  tables  were  covered  with 
stretching-boards  for  butterflies  in  all 
sizes.  Amid  these  objects  moved  a 
buxom  matron,  who  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  supplying  the  various  recep- 
tacles with  green  boughs,  which  she 
took  from  a  basket  on  her  arm.  *'So 
you  are  there,  Gottlieb,"  said  the  lady 
without  turning  around,  **I  shall  soon 
be  through  with  the  feeding." 

"Yes,  here  I  am.  Loo,"  cried  the  pas- 
tor, "and  I  bring  you  a  guest,  the  new. 
engineer  of  the  railway,  Herr  Wigand, 
who  is  a  regular  angel  from  heaven 
for  me,  for  he  is  posted  on  butterflies." 
*'0,  that  is  flue,"  said  the  pastor's 
wife,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
Wigand,  "now  Gottlieb  will  be  able  to 
talk  his  flll.  But  here  you  are  with  your 
long  pipe  half  smoked,  are  you  not? 
You  must  have  been  together  some 
time.  Of  course  you  have  been  firing 
away  about  butterflies  from  the  flrst, 
and  have  not  offered  him  a  bite  or  a 
sup.  I  know  you  o^  ^Id.  Did  you  show 
him    our    pride?       Yhe   collection    of 

*  TiBulattd  for  The  Urine  Agv   bj  Hfttkal 
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European  Nonagria,   all  found  in  this 
neighborhood." 

"No,  we  were  talking  about  some- 
thing else,"  said  the  pastor. 

"Well  I  am  surprised,"  said  his  wife, 
"for  you  always  go  for  that  flrst,  when 
any  one  calls  who  is  posted.  Well,  all 
sorts  of  things  have  hatched  out  to- 
day, (Gottlieb,  three  Gastaneae,  one  Mil- 
hauser  and  two  Goenobita.  I  have 
mounted  them  already.  But  now  I  must 
be  off  to  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  and 
something  to  nibble." 

"Bring  the  wine  of  that  particular 
year!"  said  the  pastor  in  a  side  whisper, 
holding  up  his  flnger. 

•*'I  know,  I  know!"  whispered  his 
wife  in  the  same  tone,  and  disappeared. 

"Those  are  all  rare  kinds  that  my 
wife  was  speaking  of,"  the  pastor 
went  on,  "but  I  know  good  places  to 
flnd  the  grubs  and  pupae  in,  and  breed 
butterflies  for  purposes  of  exchange." 

And  now  Wigand  had  to  survey  the 
grub  nursery,  and  of  course  to  display 
a  proper  amount  of  respect  in  the  face 
of  all  the  rarities  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced, and  then  they  were  called  out 
into  the  garden,  where  in  an  arbor  the 
pastor's  wife  herself  awaited  them 
with  wine  and  cookies.  The  pastor 
fllled  the  glasses  with  a  certain  air 
and  said:  "I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  you  recognise  the  kind." 

Wigand  held  up  his  glass  against  the 
light:  "It  is  a  singularly  clear  led,"  he 
said,  "it  must  be  made  from  red  and 
white  grapes  mixed."  Then  he  drank, 
looked  at  his  glass  astonished  and  tried 
it  again. 

"A  rare  experience,"  he  then  re- 
marked. "Strangely  flery,  it  must  be  a 
southern  wine.  But  I  don't  know  it  at 
alL" 
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The  pastor  had  another  fit  of  his  con- 
Tulsive  almost  noiseless  laughter,  while 
his  wife  nodded  at  him  with  an  air  of 
intense  satisfaction.  Then  he  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  delight:  '*You  are  all  oat!  It 
is  Richenberger,  Richenberger  Auslese 
of  a  good  year.  Ip%e  feciP*  he  contin- 
ued, while  he  tapped  his  own  chest 
with  his  finger.  "Half  gooseberries, 
half  currants  and  a  little  more  sugar 
than  usual.  That  gives  it  its  southern 
fire.  Come,  I  will  show  you  the  garden 
and  the  place  where  this  wine  grew." 

The  two  men  now  slowly  descended 
the  garden,  which  was  arranged  in  ter- 
races as  far  as  the  meadow,  and 
looked  over  everything,  the  luxuriant 
beds  of  vegetables,  the  splendid  fruit 
trees  and  berry  bushes,  and  the  dense 
thickets,  amid  which  there  was  a  large 
growth  of  honeysuckle.  Also  the  brush 
fence  which  divided  the  garden  from 
the  meadow  was  so  overgrown  with 
this  plant  that  it  lay  against  it  like  a 
green  wall.  "My  favorite  plant,"  said 
the  pastor.  "And  how  many  a  night 
butterfly,  attracted  by  Jts  fragrant  blos- 
soms, have  I  caught  by  the  aid  of  my 
lantern." 

When  the  two  men  returned  to  the 
house,  they  found  the  table  spread  and 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  good  things, 
to  which  they  now  did  full  Justice,  not 
by  any  means  neglecting  the  Richen- 
berger Auslese.  Then  said  the  pastor: 
"Now  you  need  not  think,  Herr  Wig- 
and.  that  I  am  going  to  let  you  off 
with  this  day's  work.  You  must  regu- 
larly go  through  my  collection,  with- 
out fail." 

"Yes,  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble,"  said  his  wife,  "for  we  have 
every  native  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  almost  everything  we  have 
caught  or  raised  ourselves.  And  a  great 
number  of  varieties.  For  Gottlieb  is 
crazy  about  varieties.  There  is  only 
one  that  we  have  not  obtained,  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  weighs  upon 
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us. 
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'Now,    Loo,"    said   the   pastor,    and 
lifted  his  finger  wamingly. 

"There,  now  he  won't  let  me  speak  of 
It,"  cried  the  pastor's  wife,  *'he  is  for- 
ever saying  that  irt  is  a  worldly  desire, 
and  unsuitable  for  a  clergyman,  but  he 
does  wish  it,  I  know  it  for  sure.  And 
I  see  nothing  wrong  about  it." 

"But,  wife,"  he  cried  again. 

"Now,  Gottlieb,  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  thing  and  the  thought  is  a  very 
natural  one,  for  a  man  who  has  done 
all  you  have.  For  example,  there  is 
our  countryman  the  district  surgeon 
•Schmidt  in  Wismar,  he  has  discovered 
a  new  species  of  owl,  Agrotis  Florida, 
Schmidt,  and  besides  he  has  given 
name  to  several  regular  varieties,  such 
as  Senta  Maritima,  Wismariensis  and 
so  on.  Why  should  not  my  husband 
too  have  a  piece  of  good  luck  some 
time,  and  ilnd  in  his  pile  some  little, 
out  of  the  way  owl  that  no  one  knows 
about.  He  takes  pains  enough.  Lord 
knows,  bangs  about  every  year,  and 
rakes  so  many  grubs  together  that  it 
is  all  I  can  do  to  raise  them.  We  have 
already  got  up  a  name  for  the  new  owL 
It  is  to  be  called  Ignota  Magna,  Krabn- 
stOver,  the  great  unknown." 

The  pastor  had  grown  very  red  and 
kept  on  growling  so  in  an  undertone 
that  Wigand  felt  It  was  time  to  chancre 
the  topic  of  conversation,  and  to  bring 
up  other  things  that  had  more  interest 
for  himself.  He  began  telling  about  his 
afternoon's  walk,  and  spoke  of  the  vari- 
ous things  he  had  noticed  while  so  en- 
gaged. 

"Yes,  it  is  an  awful  state  of  things," 
said  the  pastor's  wife,  "no  estate  in  the 
whole  neighborhood  is  so  taiismanaged, 
and  that  is  not  surprising,  for  the  last 
Herr  von  Rephun  succeeded  to  it  when 
it  was  under  a  deep  load  of  debt,  and 
there  was  never  any  money  to  carry 
it  along  wtth.  Yes,  as  long  as  his  wife 
was  alive  things  went  on.  She  was  a 
citizen's  daughter,  and  he  married  her 
for  her  money,  which  was  a  pretty  bit- 
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ter  pill  for  him  to  swallow  with  all  his 
ancestral  pride.  Bat  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  returned  home  from  abroad, 
he  had  not  any  means,  and  it  was  the 
only  way  of  keeping  his  head  above 
water.  For  he  could  find  no  lady  of 
his  own  rank  who  had  money  enough. 
The  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  estate  and  had  some 
faculty  of  management  M.  that  time 
things  began  to  look  brighter.  But  she 
did  not  live  long,  she  died  five  years 
later  after  the  birth  of  litUe  Hildegard, 
in  childbed.  Then  everything  went  to 
pieces.  The  former  inspector,  a  very 
capable  man,  left  because  he  could  not 
get  along  with  his  master,  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  a  washed-out  rag,  with  no 
opinion  of  his  own.  The  property 
crumbled  away  and  was  squandered  In 
the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  gimcracks 
and  the  carrying  out  of  fanciful  no- 
tions, and  in  the  end  Herr  yon  Bephun 
gave  free  Tent  to  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
inclinations,  and  took  no  interest  in 
aught  besides.  His  first  hobby  was 
the  oleander  trees,  the  second  the  par- 
tridges, and  last  of  all  came  the  dig- 
ging for  hidden  treasure.  The  part  of 
the  castle  he  lived  in  Is  a  regular  par- 
tridge museum.  There  are  partridge 
tapestries  and  partridge  carpets,  which 
he  had  made  and  woven  after  his  own 
designs,  presses,  tables  and  chairs  with 
partridges  in  mosaic,  and  an  endless 
amount  of  crockery,  all  decorated  with 
partridges.  The  castle  was  full  of  the 
china  and  furniture  of  the  good  old 
times,  but  the  whole  was  consigned  to 
the  attics  and  its  place  taken  by  things 
made  in  accordance  with  his  new  and 
dreadful  notions.  In  the  castle  are  par- 
tridges made  of  every  imaginable  ma- 
terial, of  wood,  of  earthenware,  of  iron, 
bronze,  brass  and  plaster.  Also  stuffed 
birds,  but  they  had  all  to  be  procured 
from  a  distance,  for  not  one  was  al- 
lowed to  be  shot  on  the  estate,  and 
bushels  of  the  best  wheat  were  used  In 
winter  for  their  food.    During  the  last 


years  of  his  life  he  became  engrossed 
too,  in  the  search  for  hidden  treasure. 
For  when  he  started  to  build  that 
shocking  old  partridge  wall  which  you 
know,  they  had,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions, to  take  up  the  cellar  wall  of  the 
old  castle,  which  had  occupied  the  hlU 
in  the  park  and  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years  War^ 
There,  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
workmen  found  a  flat  iron  box,  which 
they  rendered  up  as  soon  as  they  had 
ascertained  that  It  contained  nothing 
save  a  written  parchment.  Herr  von 
Bephun  pored  over  it  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  found  that  its  contents 
were  a  Hat  of  treasures  which  an  ances- 
tor had  buried  at  various  points  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War.  The  list  was  intended  for 
his  oldest  son,  and  deposited  for  him  In 
this  place,  which  had  already  been 
agreed  upon.  The  son  was  absent  on 
military  service  and  the  father  betook 
himself  with  his  younger  children  and 
his  wife  Into  the  East  of  Prusiqla  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
anticipating  the  advent  of  the  imperial 
troops  or  the  Swedes,  or  whoever  the 
rufllans  might  be.  This  matter  greatly 
interested  Herr  von  Bephun,  and  he  be- 
gan to  dig  and  delve  among  old  fam- 
ily papers.  From  them  he  learned  that 
this  young  ancestor  of  his  had  been 
slain  in  battle  and  had  never  returned, 
and  that  the  father  had  come  to  a  sud- 
den end,  soon  after  his  flight.  This 
inspired  him  with  the  notion  that  the 
buried  treasure  must  still  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  confirmation  of  this  theory 
came  a  singular  discovery,  which  was 
made  on  digging  a  ditch  in  the  Bich- 
now  meadow.  For  one  of  the  work- 
men came  across  a  stake  which  was 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  soft  soli  of  the 
meadow,  and  as  he  happened  to  thrust 
his  spade  under  it  a  long  strip  of  the 
rotten  wood  became  detached,  and 
from  the  interior  came  the  gleam  of  sil- 
ver.-   The  inspector  now  came  up  and 
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the  heavy  stake  was  carefully  lifted 
oat  In  doing  this  the  decayed  wood 
gave  way,  and  there  rolled  out  several 
hundred  silver  coins,  as  big  as  two 
thaler  pieces.  The  stake  had  been 
bored  lengthwise  and  filled  to  the  top 
with  pieces  of  money,  and  then  buried 
in  the  swamp.  This  greatly  excited 
Herr  voo  Rephun,  for  the  document  he 
had  contained  an  account  of  this  stake, 
as  well  as  a  note  of  the  place  where  it 
had  been  deposited,  and  he  now  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  treas* 
ure  must  still  be  in  existence.  And  he 
was  seized  with  a  mighty  longing  for 
the  leather  bags  with  ducats  and  doub- 
loons, the  golden  chains  and  rings, 
the  costly  vessels  and  the  Jewelled  or- 
naments, all  of  which  were  on  the  list, 
the  whole  making  up  a  considerable 
treasure.  And  now  he  sat  day  and 
night  and  brooded  over  the  list  of 
buried  treasure,  and  rummaged  among 
old  papers  connected  with  the  estate. 
But  all  his  pains  were  in  vain,  for  the 
landmarks  which  his  ancestor  had  in- 
dicated, most  of  them  old  trees  or 
chance  boulders,  were  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence, the  names  of  the  fields  which 
were  laid  down  were  now  no  more  In 
use,  and  the  whole  thing  was  now  sim- 
ply a  profitless  muddle,  a  nut  for  a 
German  professor  to  crack,  as  my  hus- 
band says.  But  he  kept  on  fancying 
that  he  had  found  some  new  clue,  and 
then  digging  was  started.  Always  at 
night,  for  he  kept  the  thing  very  close. 
His  factotum,  the  old  gardener  Bever- 
nest,  worked  till  he  was  crooked  and 
lame,  and  in  consequence  he  is  now  all 
doubled  up.  In  the  quiet,  beautiful 
summer  nights,  when  all  other  lights 
were  out  and  every  one  asleep,  the 
gleam  of  two  lanterns  could  often  be 
observed  in  these  parts.  By  the  light 
of  one  of  them  my  husband  and  I 
caught  night  butterflies,  while  Herr  von 
Rephun  carried  the  other  and  greedily 
gazed  on  the  work  of  his  trusty  Bev- 
ernest  with  his  spade.     But  while  we 


almost  always  returned  home  laden 
with  spoils,  he  never  found  anything 
save  earthworms  and  grubs." 

The  pastor  laughed  in  his  silent  man- 
ner and  said  then:  *'Now  my  wife  has 
got  off  her  favorite  story  once  more." 

"Now  just  you  keep  quiet,  Gottlieb," 
said  his  wife.  "I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question,  Herr  Wigand.  You  had 
quite  a  talk  with  KrahnstOver  a  while 
ago,  and  went  into  the  matter  of  but- 
terflies. Now  I  want  to  ask  you:  Have 
you  learned  the  story  of  the  'Testudo,' 
and  the  'horrid  yellow  worm,*  or  have 
you  not?" 

"I  know  them  both,"  replied  Wigand 
smilingly,  bound  to  tell  the  truth. 

"There,  you  see!"  cried  the  pastor's 
wife  in  triumph,  and  scraped  a  radish 
for  her  husband. 

"If  you  happen  to  be  interested  in 
the  history  of  our  village  and  Its  prin- 
cipal family,"  said  the  pastor  present- 
ly, "I  can  give  you  lots  of  information. 
My  father-in-law,  my  predecessor,  hap- 
pens to  have  written  a  history  of  the 
village  of  Richenberg.  I  would  be 
happy  to  let  you  have  the  manuscript 
The  old  Herr  von  Rephun  had  a  copy. 
He  studied  it  nearly  every  day  and 
took  much  pleasure  in  the  glorious 
deeds  of  his  ancestors." 

Wigand  now  took  his  leave,  taking 
with  him  the  manuscript  which  was  of 
considerable  size,  and  went  back  to  his 
inn,  where  he  went  to  bed  and  busied 
himself  till  a  late  hour  with  the  some- 
what diffuse  notes  of  the  late  clergy- 
man, especially  with  the  story  of  the 
family  of  von  Rephun,  in  which  he 
took  a  considerable  interest 

Over  this  he  went  to  sleep,  and  after 
a  while  had  a  singular  dream.  He  was 
walking  in  the  sunshine  over  a  meadow 
where  all  kinds  of  wonderful  and 
strange  flowers  were  blooming,  while 
butterflies  whose  like  he  had  never 
seen  flew  about  him.  Among  them  be 
remarked  one  of  special  size  and  singu- 
lar beauty.      True  it  was  almost  en- 
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tirely  black,  bat  it  had  a  special 
charm  for  Wigand,  for  it  was  a  bril- 
liant, splendid  black,  out  of  which  the 
sunshine  developed  all  sorts  of  gleam- 
ing tints.  The  butterfly  flew  about  in 
a  solemn,  deliberate  way,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  fear.  When  Wigand  pat 
out  his  hand  towards  him  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  quietly  captured,  sat  still 
on  his  fingers,  and  expanded  his  glori- 
ously tinted  wings.  On  their  upper 
part  were  two  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
strangely  enough,  these  eyes  looked 
at  him.  Ah,  could  what  he  held  in  his 
hand  be  a  mere  butterfly?  A  rosy  blush 
seemed  to  overspread  it,  something  like 
purple  lips  developed  themselves,  and 
now  he  perceived  that  it  was  the 
winged  head  of  a  maiden  whom  he 
well  knew.  And  the  blue  eyes  re- 
garded him  so  expressively,  that  he 
fltarted  out  of  slumber,  such  a  flood  of 
pleasing  emotions  poured  in  upon  him. 
A  chimney  swallow,  that  had  built  her 
nest  under  the  roof  that  projected  far 
in  front  of  his  window,  was  already 
awake  and  as  though  half  dreaming  re- 
hearsed her  gentle,  disconnected  lay. 
Whereupon  Wigand  softly  dropped  off 
to  sleep  again,  feeling  as  if  some  great 
happiness  had  descended  upon  him. 


IV. 


NOON  MAGIC. 

i 

With  the  following  morning  Wigand 
entered  on  days  full  of  work.  He  was 
up  early  with  his  men,  made  for  the 
stretch  through  the  Richnow  meadows 
that  had  been  staked  off,  and  told  off 
the  workmen  who  were  to  sound  the 
soil  at  the  sites  of  the  projected 
bridges,  while  he  himself  undertook 
with  his  assistants  a  more  minute  sur- 
vey of  certain  spots.  His  first  per- 
sonal task  lay  on  the  side  of  the  little 
river  nearest  the  village,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  forenoon  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  pastor,  who  from   his 


garden  had  for  some  time  been  in- 
specting the  doings  of  the  laborers, 
and  who  now  came  to  him  through  the 
tall  grass,  from  the  little  gate  that 
opened  on  the  meadow.  He  seemed  in  a 
merry  mood  and  came  to  Wigand  smil- 
ing. "A  funny  thing  has  just  hap- 
pened to  me,"  he  said.  "The  old  gar- 
dener Bevernest,  who  was  executing 
a  commission  for  his  people,  was  at 
the  house,  and  there  Is  no  use  In  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  that  you  are  not, 
tooth  and  nail,  after  the  buried  treas- 
ure. He  told  me  'the  news  is  all  about, 
and  It  is  the  talk  of  the  town.  These 
people  say  they  are  only  making  meas- 
urements. Now  I  say,  what  do  they 
need  boring  machines  for?  It  is  to  bore 
out  the  treasure  that  is  still  under- 
ground. If  my  old  master  were  alive 
he  would  laugh  fit  to  split  For  he 
found  nothing,  although  he  has  the  pa^ 
per,  and  how  do  these  people  expect  to 
find  anything?  For  the  paper  tells 
about  all  the  hiding  places  where  the 
ducats  and  the  doubloons  and  all  the 
rest  are  done  up,  the  only  trouble  is 
that  the  old  hiding  places  cannot  be 
found.  But  here  in  the  meadow  there 
is  nothing  left,  everything  there  was 
here  has  been  taken  away  long  ago,  I 
mean  the  old  log  with  the  thalers.  They 
may  bore  all  the  holes  they  want  to  in 
the  meadow,  and  will  find  nothing  but 
peat  and  morass.'  And  then  the  old 
man  gave  a  sly  laugh,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  things  were  not  as 
he  said." 

The  pastor  now  listened  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  instrument,  but  this 
did  not  long  fix  his  attention,  for  it  was 
arrested  by  some  Zygaenae,  which 
were  fluttering  round  the  flowers  in  the 
meadow.  He  screwed  the  folding  net, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  to 
his  walking  stick,  and  started  In  pur- 
suit. When  Wigand,  in  an  interval  of 
his  labors,  looked  after  him  he  was  al- 
ready far  away.  But  looking  beyond 
him  he  saw  a  sight  in  which  he  took  a 
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much  greater  interest.  There  mast 
have  been  a  raised  seat  behind  the  dis- 
tant wall  of  the  park,  for  he  observed 
there  the  two  ladies  whom  he  had  seen 
in  the  churchyard  the  day  before,  this 
time  in  dresses  of  a  lighter  color.  They 
were  looking  over  <the  wall  and  ap- 
peared  to  be  watching  the  new  opera- 
tions on  the  Richnow  meadow.  With  a 
conscientious  regard  for  his  duty  he  re- 
turned to  work,  but  the  next  measure- 
ment that  he  entered  in  his  note-book 
did  not  seem  to  be  correct  He  was 
obliged  to  do  it  over  again,  and  when 
he  had  entered  in  his  book  the  result, 
which  this  time  was  more  satisfactory, 
and  once  more  looked  up,  the  ladies 
had  disappeared. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  St.  John's,  the  work  of  the 
engineer  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
little  stream,  and  he  had  given  orders 
to  have  his  dinner  brought  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  considerable  distance 
from  the  village.  He  had  moreover 
selected  so  attractive  a  spot  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to 
picnic  in  the  open  air,  rthe  weath^sr  be- 
ing so  fine.  For  after  passing  under 
the  bridge  across  the  highway  the 
Richnow  made  a  wide  bend,  so  as  to 
flow  close  under  the  gardens  of  the 
village.  It  then  described  an  extensive 
curve,  passed  over  to  the  side  on  which 
lay  the  castle,  and  now  skirted  the 
swampy  forest  of  alders,  with  which 
the  higher  portion  of  the  park  was  con- 
tinuous. The  wall  ran  down  to  this 
point  on  the  river,  and  between  It  and 
the  gently  rippling  water  was  a  quiet 
corner,  with  charming  turf  and  bushes 
which  Wigand  had  selected  for  his 
noon  rest.  When  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
girl  from  the  village  inn  had  spread 
out  his  repast  on  the  green  grass,  and 
giggled  loudly  at  departing,  thinking  as 
she  did  that  this  was  a  curious  and 
funny  way  of  dining,  he  partook  of  his 
meal  with  great  content,  while  the  yel- 
lowblrds     twittered,      occasionally     a 


meadow-piper  rose  up  into  the  air  from 
'the  lush  grass  with  clarion  song,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Richnow  over- 
grown with  sedge  came  to  the  ear  the 
harsh   yet   sometimes   fluty     note    of 
the  sedge- warblers.    Various  butterflies 
floated  before  him  in  the  sunshine,  and 
oftentimes  the  swallows  flew  so  dose 
overhead  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
minded  to  look  into  his  soup  bowl.  And 
thus  he  completed  his  meal,  slowly  and 
contentedly.      The    yellowbirds    alone 
were  chirping  sleepily  and  manotonouB- 
ly,  and  the  charming   yet    melancholy 
song  of  the   fltis   resounded    from  the 
depths  of   the   alder   wood,  now  near 
and  now  far  away.     And  as  Wigand 
sat    there    and  gazed  on    the    brook 
flowing   sluggishly,   and   at   the    blue 
dragonflies  that  danced  above  him,  and 
at   the   flowers  and    grasses    of    the 
meadow  now  and  then  lightly  stirring 
and  nodding  before  the  gentle  breath 
of  the  warm  summer  wind,  he  was  im- 
perceptibly lulled  to  sleep  by  the  buz- 
zing of  the  steel-blue  flies,  the  inces- 
sant  fustling,    humming   and    ringing 
amid    the   grass   and   vegetation,  and 
the  monotonous  song  of  the  birds.    He 
rested  himself  against  the  wall  of  the 
park,  just  where  he  sat,  and  went  to 
sleep.     For  some  time  he  had  quietly 
reclined,  when  he  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  gentle  touch,  a  feeling  as  if 
some  one   had   softly   passed    a  hand 
over  his    face.      Across    the    meadow 
came  a  vibrating  resonance;  the  clock 
in  the  church  tower  struck  one.      He 
gazed  in  astonishment  before  him,  for 
naught  was  in  sight,  and  yet  he  heard 
a  quick   rustling   as  of   woman's  gar- 
ments, a    creaking    sound    resembling 
that  of  a  step  on  stairs,  and  a  light, 
swift  footstep  which   rapidly   receded. 
He  fancied  too  that   he   had   heard  a 
startled  cry  at  the  moment  he  felt  the 
touch.     And  now  of  a  sudden  he  ob- 
served that  he  was  all  sprinkled  over 
with  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow  and 
the  forest     At    the    thought    of    this 
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pleasant  adyentnre  a  daredevil  feeling 
began  to  take  possession  of  him,  and  be 
was  inspired  with  a  mighty  inclination 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  this  park. 
He  examined  (the  place  where  the  wall 
met  this  little  stream.  Once  there  had 
been  here  a  radiating  fence  of  pointed 
wooden  slats,  which  reached  down  to 
the  water,  but  <thi8  had  long  ago  gone 
to  pieces,  there  being  Just  enough  of  it 
left  to  indicate  its  purpose.  It  needed 
but  a  small  amount  of  agility  to  swing 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
and  scarcely  had  Wigand  ascertained 
this  when  he  found  himself  landed 
there.  On  the  wall  he  found  a  sort  of 
framework  made  of  mossgrown  beams 
and  planks  with  seats  upon  it,  and 
some  steps  leading  up,  and  it  now  oc- 
curred to  him  that  this  was  the  place 
where  he  had  seen  the  ladies  looking 
over  the  wall  on  the  preceding  day. 
With  the  somewhat  bashful  feeling  of 
an  unauthorized  intruder  he  pressed  on 
through  the  verdurous,  unknown  soli- 
tude. There  met  his  gaze  trees  of  hoar 
antiquity,  tangled  thickets,  grass- 
grown  paths  and  neglected  meads, 
overspread  with  a  wealth  of  flowers. 
The  path  to  this  lookout  that  led  along 
the  foot  of  the  wall  was  in  rather  bet- 
ter condition  and  kept  passably  free 
from  weeds,  all  the  others  that  he  saw 
seemed  to  have  met  with  no  similar 
kindness  for  long  years.  He  strolled 
slowly  on  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 
On  one  side  there  was  a  path  all  over- 
grown with  high  grass  and  suckers 
proceeding  from  plants  In  the  thicket 
hard  by.  Someone  must  have  recently 
passed  that  way,  for  a  distinct  trail  led 
through  the  high  grass,  and  Wigand 
involuntarily  followed  In  the  same  di- 
rection. The  trail,  however,  came  to 
an  end  in  a  dense  thicket,  all  over- 
grown with  honeysuckle,  wild  hops  and 
bindweed,  resembling  a  mound  of 
green. 

In   Just   one  place   he  saw  there  a 
hollow  In  the  verdure,  looking  like  the 


dark  entrance  to  a  cavern.  The  honey- 
suckle was  already  in  bloom.  Perhaps 
someone  had  been  picking  flowers  here 
a  short  time  since  and  had  then  re- 
treated.  Wigand  went  slowly  on.  Ail 
at  once  there  came  across  him  the 
strange  feeling  that  he  was  not  alone. 
He  stood  still  a  while  and  looked  about 
him.  But  naught  was  to  be  seen,  save 
the  green,  blooming  solitude  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Before  him  lay  a  broad 
meadow,  the  path  across  which  was 
only  marked  by  the  absence  of  flowers. 
The  wind  had  entirely  died  away  and 
on  the  flowery  mead  nothing  moved 
except  countless  butterflies,  noiseless- 
ly fluttering  to  and  fro,  or  here  and 
there  a  flower,  suddenly  deserted  by 
one  of  these  airy  beings  and  nodding 
its  head  to  him  in  token  of  farewell. 
In  this  entire  absence  of  wind  it 
seemed  all  the  stranger  that  the  single 
giant  poplars  on  this  meadow  were  yet 
in  constant  motion,  and  kept  on  agitat- 
ing their  leaves  as  mysteriously  as 
though  they  were  endowed  with  active 
life. 

As  Wigand  went  on  and  flxed  his  gaze 
on  the  flickering  quiver  of  these  leaves, 
he  noticed  two  halcyons,  reeling  and 
staggering  In  flight  around  one  another. 
Observing  these,  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  our  northern 
butterflies,  and  noting  their  dark  pre- 
vailing tint,  his  dream  again  rose  up 
before  him  and  involuntarily  he  looked 
around  to  see  whether  in  this  magic 
solitude  he  were  not  formally  attended 
by  the  wonderful  flying  creature  which 
had  then  manifested  itself  to  him.  Tes, 
time  and  place  were  propitious,  if  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  were  on  the 
point  of  occurring,  but  save  the  king- 
butterflies  he  saw  nothing  except  the 
everyday  specimens  of  the  other  kinds, 
the  white,  the  lemon  colored,  the  pheas^ 
ant-eyes,  the  blue,  mother-of-pearl, 
sand-eyes  and  the  like.  Then  he  crossed 
a  bridge  which  spanned  a  sluggish 
branch  of  the  Rlchnow,  at  the  foot  of 
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the  noble  hill  where  some  of  the  wall 
of  old  Castle  Richenberg  still  peered 
out  from  amid  the  trees,  and  turned 
into  a  path  which  led  back  to  the  cas- 
tle. Here  the  park  took  on  a  different 
character  and  was  intersected  by 
straight  lines  of  alleys,  formed  by  old 
linden  and  chestnut  trees,  which  in 
part  converged  toward  the  castle.  Amid 
these  in  the  open  places  were  paths 
bordered  by  yew  trees  now  all  wild, 
with  symmetrical  plantations  dating 
from  old  times,  and  here  and  there 
sandstone  carvings,  all  crumbling 
away.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  it  was 
long  years  since  any  water  had  issued 
from  the  pitcher  of  this  water  nymph; 
it  was  filled  with  a  growth  of  moss 
and  weeds,  and  the  basin  was  all  full 
of  mould  and  the  leaves  of  seasons 
gone  by.  Venus  had  lost  her  mirror, 
as  well  as  the  hand  that  held  it  and 
cast  a  rueful  glance  at  the  weather- 
bea/ten  stump  of  an  arm.  But  the  Her- 
cules, over  opposite,  was  In  as  bad  a 
plight.  What  good  did  his  tremendous 
muscles  do  him,  now  that  his  club  was 
gone  and  he  had  to  prop  himself  up 
against  empty  air  by  means  of  a  hand 
without  any  fingers.  In  a  sheltered 
nook  under  the  stone  lion-skin  a  red- 
tail  had  built  his  nest  and  was  feed- 
ing his  young. 

Wigand  by  this  time  had  reached 
a  semi-circular  open  space,  surrounded 
by  dense  dark  hedges  of  yew,  where 
the  principal  alley  of  the  garden  termi- 
nated. Here  stood  a  mighty  sundial 
made  of  sandstone,  destitute  of  a  gno- 
mon. A  short  distance  away  he  saw 
the  gleaming  front  of  the  chateau  Just 
at  the  end  of  the  dusky  arch  of  lin- 
dens. 

Suddenly  he  was  forced  to  look 
to  one  side.  Did  he  not  see  a  figure 
clad  in  bright  robes  dart  by  at  the 
end  of  the  long  transverse  alley  where 
he  was  standing?  One  more  gleam 
came  through  a  gap  in  the  bushes, 
then    it    had    vanished.      Silence    all 


around.    Only  the  buzzing  of  the  flies 
at  the  places  where  a  broad  sunbeam 
stole  down  through  the  spaces  between 
the  topmost  boughs.    Wigand  avoided 
the  wide  alley  and  walked  towards  the 
chateau  through  the  overgrown  paths 
between  the  yews  and  the  beeches.  Fi- 
nally he  came  to  the  circle  from  which 
all  the  paths  radiated.  It  was  enclosed 
by  a  dense   and    well-trimmed   hedge. 
Then   followed  a  broad   gravel  walk, 
which  ran  around  the  great  lawn  which 
lay  in  front  of   the   chateau    and  was 
adorned  with  parterres.  Here  was  neat- 
ness and  the  touch  of  someone  who  un- 
derstood gardening.      But  the  eternal 
partridge  was  at  once  in  evidence,  Ux 
all  the  beds  gay  with  colors  were  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  that  their  outlines 
resembled    a    partridge,    and    various 
tril)es  of  the  bird  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  smooth  close-cut  turf,  fashioned  in 
bright,  glazed  clay.  A  gentle  shudder 
thrilled  Wigand  at  the  thought  of  this 
partridge    monomania.    Round    about 
the  lawn  and  at  the  sides  of  the  broad, 
main  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  cha- 
teau were   more   oleanders,    set  up  in 
green    wooden    tubs.    On    the    broad 
gravel  path    stood    a    meditative   and 
aged  pony,  harnessed  to  a  water  cart, 
and  a  man  all  old  and  doubled  up  hob» 
bled  round  and  wa/tered  the  oleanders, 
groaning  and   talking  to   himself   the 
while.    That  mu9t  be  the  excellent  Bev- 
erneat 

Wigand  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  address  him,  but  the  feeling  that  he 
was  an  unauthorized  Intruder  pre- 
vented his  emerging  from  behind  the 
hedge  which  shielded  him,  and  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  renounce  the  informa- 
tion he  would  so  gladly  have  gained. 
He  wandered  slowly  back  again 
through  the  solitary  park,  in  moody 
meditation,  his  head  bowed  and  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  Before  he  re- 
turned to  his  labors,  he  carefully  col- 
lected the  scattered  flowers  and  hid 
them  In  the  water  of  the  river  between 
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two  gnarled  alder  roots.  While  doing 
this  he  seemed  at  last  to  have  come  to 
a  conclusion  In  regard  to  the  maitter  he 
was     considering,     and    Involuntarily 


gave  audible  utterance  to  his  thoughts: 
"Whether  she  did  it  intentionally  or, 
as  I  fancy,  yes,  as  I  am  sure,  uninten- 
tionally—It  was  she!" 


{To  he  eontinutd,) 


SI-NGAN  — THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 


Impressively  dramatic  as  a  political 
incident,  the  flight  of  the  Chinese 
Court  derives  additional  Interest  from 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  region 
selected  for  retreat  For  Sl-ngan  was  a 
great  and  flourishing  dty  In  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  may  not  improb- 
ably recover,  through  the  Influences  of 
Western  civilization,  a  measure  of  the 
Importance  it  possessed  once  in  virtue 
of  Its  situation,  but  has  lost  through 
political  change. 

Sl-ngan  is  practically  the  Chinese  ter- 
minus of  the  great  trans-Aslatlc  high- 
way along  which  the  Polos  travelled, 
and  along  which  the  silks  of  the  Seres 
were  flrst  carried  to  Boum.  Sl-ngan 
stands,  in  fact,  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  region  that  seems  to  real- 
ize, on  an  extended  scale,  the  concep- 
tion of  an  enclosed  valley  which  flnds 
expression  in  so  many  ancient  legends. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mongolian 
fAateau,  this  great  basin  is  shut  in  pre- 
cipitously on  the  south  by  a  barrier  of 
mountains  whose  summits  rise  from 
5,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
An  approximation  of  these  natoral  bar- 
riers narrows  the  outlet  into  Central 
Asia  to  the  dimensions  of  a  gorge  which 
the  Chinese  have  blocked  by  a  fortress 
called  Kia-yU-kwan;  while  the  eastern 
entrance  Is  closed,  or  nearly  closed,  by 
a  mountain  range  descending  from  the 
north  which  tends  to  Join  the  southern 
barrier  but  stops  short  before  the  meet- 
ing is  effected,  leaving  an  interval  of 
about  fifteen  miles  through  which  the 


Yellow  Blver  issues  into  the  plain.  As 
though  determined,  however,  to  com- 
plete her  work.  Nature  has  closed  even 
this  gap  by  a  remarkable  bank  of  loess 
clay,  against  which,  in  former  times, 
the  river  would  seem  to  have  been 
stored  up,  but  now  it  breaks  through  it 
by  a  narrow  passage  that  constitutes 
the  Tung-kwan  or  Eastern  gate.  The 
fortress  which  guards  this  exit  consti- 
tutes the  key  of  the  East,  as  the  Kia- 
yU-kwan  constitutes  the  key  of  the 
West  for  the  possessors  of  Shense  and 
Kansuh.  Here  may  be  said  practically 
to  commence  the  great  Nan-loo  or 
South  Road,  whose  prolongation  beyond 
the  Kia-y(i  Gate  constitutes  the  old 
highway  across  Central  Asia,  and  along 
it  without  doubt  the  ancestral  Chinese 
immigrants  made  their  way.  Here,  ap- 
parently, in  this  Wei  basin  they  re- 
solved to  settle,  and  hence  they  ex- 
tended their  power  east  and  south  over 
the  Great  Plain. 

We  may  begin,  now,  to  realize  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  importance  of  a 
city  which  dominated  this  great  high- 
way, and  thus  "mediatized  the  entire 
traffic  between  North  China  and  the 
countries  beyond."  When,  nearly  2,700 
years  ago,  the  Emperor  Ping  estab- 
lished his  capital  in  Honan,  Sl-ngan,  or 
Changan  as  it  was  then  called,  became 
the  capital  of  the  princes  of  Tsln,  who 
were  destined  500  years  later  to  mount 
the  Imperial  throne.  It  was  here  that 
the  flrst  Tsin  Emperor,  Che-Hwang-te, 
issued  (313  B.C.)  the  famous  order  for 
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the  burning  of  the  books   which  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  execrated  by  the 
Literati;  and  though  it  was  destroyed 
so  utterly  during  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued    that    "fires    blazed   for   three 
months  among  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,"  it  was  promptly  rebuilt  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  succeeding  dy- 
nasty.   Here,  from  202  B.C.  to  24  A.D. 
reigned  the  Emperors  of  the  first  Han; 
here  also,  for  a  few  short  years  resided 
the  Emperor  of  the  Sul;  while  of  the 
two  capitals  of   the   great  dynasty  of 
Tang  (618-906)    Si-ngan   was   the   first 
and  greatest    The  oft-quoted  Chinese 
stanza  **the  favorite  smiles  as  the  cloud 
of  red   dust   raised   by   the    galloping 
steed    approaches"    was    written  of  a 
Tang  Emperor's  favorite,  Tank  Kwel- 
fel,   for  whose  delectation    relays    of 
couriers  were  employed  to  bring  from 
Szechuen  supplies  of  a  fruit  of  which 
she  was  immoderately  fond.    The  Sung, 
who   reigned   from   A.D.   960   to  1125, 
made  Si-ngan  their  first  capital.    It  has 
been  besieged,   destroyed  and  rebuilt 
Dynasty  has   succeeded   dynasty,   pal- 
aces have  succeeded   palaces,   city  has 
succeeded   city;  but  for  nearly    3,000 
years  it  has  been  a  princely,  an  Imperial 
or  a  provincial  capital.  Theodoslus  sent 
envoys  here,  bearing  presents  of  emer- 
alds and  rubies  to  the  Chinese  Monarch 
of  the  day;  Marco  Polo  visited  it  and 
noted   its  greatness  and  wealth;  and 
though  time  and  political  changes  have 
lowered  its  earlier  rank,  it  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  in  China,  a 
focus    of   ancient   legend,   a  centre  of 
archaeological  interest  and  a  point  of 
the  first  strategic  importance. 

Naturally,  therefore,  in  and  around 
Si-ngan  we  might  expect  to  find  relics 
and  records  of  many  a  past  stage  of 
Chinese  history.  Not  far  off  is  the  city 
of  Ping-yang,  where  Yao  is  said  to  have 
reigned  4,000  years  ago,  and  where— 
somewhere,  that  is,  in  the  neighboring 
hills— "within  a  cave  whose  mephltic 
vapors  forbid  all   human   entrance,  his 


bones  lie  i)eacefully  enclosed  In  a  coffin 
of  gold  lined  with  silver  and  slung  by 
massive  chains  in  waters  of  nnknown 
depths."    Close  by,  again,  is  the  sacred 
mountain  Hwashan,  where  his  succes- 
sor Shun  worshipped;  and  in  Si-ngan  it- 
self is  preserved  a  reputed  copy  of  the 
famous  tablet  of  Tu,  which  purports  to 
record  the  first  attempt  to  regulate  the 
waterways  of  the  plain.    The  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  linger  over  the  roman- 
tic figure  of  this  first  great  Chinese  en- 
gineer, for  legend  has  been  busy  with 
him  and  his  achievements.    ^From  be- 
yond the  western  borders  of  the  preset 
China  proper,   he    is    represented    as 
tracking  the  great  rivers,  bnming  the 
woods,  boring  the  rocks    and    cutting 
through  the  mountains  that  obstructed 
their  progress;  and  then  deepening  their 
channels  till  the  waters  flow  peacefully 
into  the  eastern  sea."    The  Inscription 
in  question  purports  to  have  been  en- 
graved by  Tu  himself  on  a  rock  of  the 
Hangshan  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  termination  of  his  labors.    It  is  sur- 
rounded   with    singular    mystery;    so 
much  so  that  a  visit  to  the  spot  by  one 
Mao  Tsankien  in  1666  appears  to  be  the 
last  recorded,   and   he  seems   only  to 
have  reached  it  with   difficulty  by  the 
help  of  ladders  and  hooks.  Copies  have, 
however,  from  time  to  time  reached  the 
lower  world,  and  It  was  from  a  tran- 
script erected   at   Si-ngan   during  the 
reign  of  Kang  Hi  that  Amyot  procorM 
the  rubbing  which  introduced  it  to  the 
West    It  was  not  likely  that  a  sol- 
disant  copy  of  an  inscription  4,000  years 
old  would  escape  challenge.      Amyot 
•himself  seems  to  have  believed  In  its 
genuineness;  Hager  questioned  the  very 
possibility  of  deciphering  the  antique 
characters  in  which  it  is  written;  Klap- 
roth  replied  upholding  their   legibility, 
and  the  discussion  has  been  continned 
at  intervals  to  the  present  day.  Opinion 
among  the  Chinese  themselves  seems 
unsettled,  though  inclined  to  accept  the 
tablet  as  at  any  rate  of  great  antiquity. 
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It  was,  we  are  told,  "placed  at  the  head 
of  all  others  at  Si-ngan,  first  to  prevent 
falsification  of  the  characters,  next  to 
procure  savants  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining it  without  making  the  trouble- 
some Journey  to  Hang-shan,  and  lastly 
in  order  that  this  ancient  capital  ot 
China,  which  contains  so  many  curious 
monuments,  might  contain  the  most  an- 
cient of  all.  That,  at  least,  is  what  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  engraved  at 
the  foot  of  the  tablet" 

Scarcely  less  curions  is  the  famous 
tablet  which  purports  to  have  been 
erected  by  Nestorian  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  on  record  an  ab- 
stract of  their  religion  and  a  history  of 
its  introduction  into  the  empire.  This 
is  dated  A.D.  781;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  overthrown  or  buried  during 
a  great  persecution  of  Buddhism,  sixty 
years  later— which  involved  all  sects  of 
foreign  origin  alike— and  was  lost  sight 
of  till  1625  A.D.,  when  some  workmen 
unearthed  It  by  chance  while  diggUig  in 
a  suburb  of  Si-ngan.  It  was  got  out 
entire,  and  the  Governor  caused  It  to  be 
placed  as  an  archaeological  curiosity  in 
a  neighboring  temple.  Nestorianlsm  it- 
self had,  in  the  meantime,  disappeared 
from  the  land.  Marco  Polo  and  Jean 
of  Monte  Corvino  found  Nestorians  still 
at  Si-ngan,  and  Ser  Marco  speaks  of 
others  in  Yunnan  and  at  Chinkiang;  but 
their  mission  seems  to  have  been  oblit- 
erated and  forgotten  by  the  time  the 
Jesuits  found  their  way  to  China  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Ming.  It  was 
to  certain  of  the  latter  whom  he  knew 
to  be  hiding,  at  the  time,  during  one 
of  those  chronic  storms  which  consti- 
tute the  normal  welcome  to  proselytiz- 
ing effort,  that  a  disciple  living  art  Si- 
ngan  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Inscription  which  Alvarez  Semedo  sent 
home  together  with  a  translation  that 
excited  as  much  discussion  as  the  tablet 
of  Yn.  The  Inscription  is  written  partly 
in  Chinese  and  partly  in  Syriac,  or  rath- 
er in  Chinese  with  certain  Syriac  addi- 


tions, and  purports  to  give  an  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  had  attended  its  introduction 
into  China.  The  text  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  every  Oriental  student;  but 
the  general  reader  who  has  not  yet 
chanced  upon  a  copy  may  be  interested 
in  an  apcr^  of  tbe  historical  portion. 
Olopun  is  the  name  which  the  tablet  im- 
mortalizes as  that  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  Nestorian  church  at  Si- 
ngan.  "Guiding  himself  by  the  azure 
clouds  and  watching  the  laws  of  the 
winds,"  this  Olopun  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  through  difficulties  and 
perils  till,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  peri- 
od of  Chang-kwan  (A.D.  635),  he  ar- 
rived at  Si-ngan.  Dr.  Legge  suggests 
that  there  had  been  some  previous  com- 
munication between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  this  opens  up  the  further 
question  whether  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  new  religion  to  the  Far  East; 
but  such  reflections  would  take  us  be- 
yond our  scope.  Olopun  was,  at  any 
rate,  favorably  received  by  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  Tai  Tsung.  We  are  told 
of  their  first  interview;  of  an  Imperial 
edict  authorizing  the  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine;  of  the  building  of  a  mon- 
astery in  the  capital,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Emperor  painted  in  it.  Then,  in 
seven  more  paragraphs,  the  fortunes  of 
the  "Illustrious"  religion  are  traced 
down  to  the  year  781.  The  period  of 
Tai  Tsung's  son,  Kao  Tsung,  was  one 
of  great  progress.  "The  religion  is  rep- 
resented as  spreading  far  and  wide, 
and  monasteries  were  built  in  a  hun- 
dred cities."  But  the  next  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  were  a  period  of  dis- 
aster and  difficulty  due  to  the  hostility 
of  an  Empress  Dowager  with  whom  the 
lady  now  regnant  has  been  freely  com- 
l)ared.  "A  woman  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  daring,  the  Empress  Wu  set 
aside,  first,  Kao  Tsung's  immediate  suc- 
cessor (Chung  Tsung)  and  then  his 
brother,  and  for  twenty  years  kept  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands." 
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She  was  a  bigoted  Buddhlstr-had,  In 
fact,  passed  one  period  of  her  life  in  a 
Buddhist  convent,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  she  hated  the  Nestorian 
strangers.  Gliristianity  was  slandered 
and  persecuted;  "it  was  only  by  the 
prudence  of  some  of  Its  principal  fol- 
lowers that  it  was  piloted  safely 
through  the  storm"  and  that,  in  the 
poetic  language  of  the  inscription,  the 
meshes  of  its  broken  net  were  eventu- 
ally rebound.  The  evil  time  did  not, 
however,  last  long;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Huan  Tsung  in  713  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity re-dawned.  The  broken  edifices 
were  restored.  Special  tokens  of  Im- 
perial favor  were  sent  to  the  original 
monastery.  Men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  came  from  the  West  to  strength- 
en the  mission;  and  so  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  year  in  which  the  monu- 
ment was  erected.  All  is  serene  in  the 
State;  all  is  bright  with  promise  for  the 
future.  A  special  benefactor  to  them 
is  "the  priest  I-sze"  who  has  come  from 
afar  (from  India  apparently)  "from  the 
city  of  Rajagriha,'*  has  risen  to  high 
ofllce  and  has  thrown  his  wealth  and  in- 
fluence into  the  promotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  The  high  tribute  to  this 
man  contained  in  the  seventeenth  para- 
graph is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  psean 
of  eulogy  with  which  the  inscription 
closes.  And  so,  to  fall  back  once  more 
on  Dr.  Legge's  critique,  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  past  and  rejoicing  in  hope 
for  the  future,  the  Nestorian  leaders 
prepare  their  monument;  "and  proclaim 
by  it  their  praise  of  God  and  of  the 
various  Emperors  who  had  been  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  the  patrons  and 
promoters  of  their  enterprise." 

Two  Protestant  missionaries.  Dr. 
Williamson  and  Mr.  Lees,  visited  Si- 
ngan  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
this  relic.  Much  has  happened  in  the 
interval  since  it  was  unearthed.  Si-ngan 
had,  even  then,  long  ceased  to  be  an 
Imperial  city;  the  Mongols  had  come 


and  gone;  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming 
had  supplanted  them,  and  fallen  in  torn 
before  the  Manchu.  The  ever-growing 
urgency  of  northern  politics  had  led  to 
the  constitution  of  Peking  as  the  Im- 
perial capital.  Under  the  fostering  ttgli 
of  a  Manchu  ruler,  Ricci,  Schaal  and 
Verbiest  had  scored  some  of  the  moft 
brilliant  successes  of  thehr  order.  But 
they  had  risen  and  their  successors  bad 
fallen  in  the  long  interval  since  Alvarei 
Semedo  had  communicated  his  copy  of 
the  inscription  to  Rome.  The  arms  of 
Bngland  and  France  had  rehabilitated 
the  Christian  propaganda;  and  the 
great  Taiping  rebellion— professing,  it 
self,  a  kind  of  bastard  Christianity- 
had  shaken  the  Manchu  dynasty  to  its 
foundations.  Si-ngan  had  been  outside 
the  vortex  of  these  incidents;  but  it  had 
passed  another  terrible  experience.  It 
had  experienced  the  full  force  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  rebellion  whidi 
■had  originated  in  its  vicinity  and  had 
ended  in  rieving  the  whole  northwest— 
from  Shense  to  Kashgar— temporarily 
from  the  Imperial  grasp.  Still,  the  vis- 
itors found  the  Nestorian  monument 
unharmed.  They  found  it  outside  the 
West  Gate— in  a  ruined  temple,  bat 
without  a  scratch. 

The  day  of  walls  is  passed  in  Burope, 
but  they  still  serve  a  purpose  in  China 
where  internal  warfare  at  least  is  stOl 
conducted  on  mediseval  principles.  It 
was  its  walls  much  more  than  the  Im- 
l^erial  armies  that  protected  Si-ngan 
from  capture  during  the  great  Moham- 
medan rebellion  of  1861-70.  And,  owing 
in  a  measure  to  this  immunity— Nan- 
king, Hangchow  and  Wnchang  having 
been  more  or  less  ruined  by  the  Taip- 
ings— Si-ngan  appeared  to  Riehthofen 
the  second  city  in  size,  probably,  in  the 
Bmpire.  Its  escape  may  seem  the  more 
strange,  as  it  is  taken  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  Mohammedanism  in  China 
and  was  estimated  to  have  contained 
some  15,000  Mohammedan  families  at 
the  time  of  that  outbreak.    Yet,  though 
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80  many  of  their  leaders  had  Joined  the 
rebels,  the  residents  In  Sl-ngan  kept 
quiet  and  were  allowed  to  remain  on- 
molested. 

The  tablet  of  Yn  and  the  Nestorlui 
monument  are  only  two  among  many 
objects  of  Interest  In  and  around  the 
great  city.  In  the  southeastern  quar- 
ter. Dr.  Williamson  fonnd  the  famous 
Pel-lln  or  Forest  of  Tablets,  where  are 
''tablets  of  various  dynasties,  from 
B.C.  100  downwards,  which  haye  been 
collected  from  many  quarters  and  form 
truly  a  unique  museum."  The  most 
celebrated  contain  the  complete  text  of 
the  Confucian  Classics  Inscribed  1,000 
years  ago  by  order  of  the  Bmperor 
Wan  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  still  ap- 
parently in  unblemished  condition. 
There  are  constantly  being  dug  up,  in 
and  around  Sl-ngan,  not  only  coins  of 
ancient  dynasties  but  "bronies  which 
date  from  the  Chow  (1122  to  249  B.C.) 
and  are  not  surpassed  in  taste  and  fin- 
ish by  the  productions  of  later  periods." 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  given  to 
Dr.  Bushell,  physician  to  Her  Majesty's 
Xiegation  at  Peking,  sixteen  Roman 
«oins  which  had  been  avowedly  burled 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  small  town  called 
Ling-shih,  in  the  interior  of  the  adjoin* 
Ing  province  of  Shanse.  And  if  we  re* 
member  that  intercourse  te  known  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  Empires  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  while  Sl- 
ngan  was  still  the  Imperial  capital,  it 
involves  no  great  strain  on  our  credu- 
IHy  to  believe  the  statement  The  coins 
were  obtained  from  a  Chinese  banker 
named  Yang,  well  known  to  all  foreign- 
ers in  Peking  Ux  the  interest  he  took 
in  foreign  machinery,  and  for  his  cour- 
teous hospitality  to  foreign  visitors. 
Ling-shih  is  the  ancestral  residence 
of  the  Yang  family,  who  affirmed 
that  the  coins  had  been  in  thehr 
Ix>ssession  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  that  th^y  were  purchased  by 
their  firm   from   the  discoverer   who 
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had     found     them     burled     In      the 
neighborhood.    'They  Include  (to  quote 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Bushell 
to    the    Peking  Oriental    Society,    In 
1886)  examples  of  the  money  of  twelve 
emperors,  ranging  from  Tiberius  early 
in  the  first  century  A.D.  to  Aurellan, 
who  died   in   the   year  275.      Marcus 
Aurellus— who     is     recorded     in     the 
Chinese  annals  as  sending  an  embassy 
In  A.D.  166— is  represented  by  two  spec- 
imens.   All  are  of  bronse,  differing  in 
sise  and  value.    Seven  belong  to  the 
'large  brass,*  seven  to  the  'middle  brass* 
and  the  two  latest  In  date  to  the  'small 
brass*  of  collectors.     They  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  burled,  and 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove 
the  patina  to  read  the  legend.    In  one 
not  a  letter  was  legible  till  rubbed  with 
sand-paper.      Some  of  tiie  older  speci- 
mens are  much  worn,  but  the  two  more 
recent  ones  are  as  sharply  defined  as  if 
fresh  from  the  mint"    So  much  for  a 
description  of  the  coins;  but  Dr.  Bushell 
is  naturally  led  by  the  subject  to  re- 
mark on  the  Intercourse  between  China 
and  the   Roman   Bmpire    during    the 
epoch  to  which  the  coins  befong.    <Sev- 
eral  routes  are  indicated  by  which  trade 
was  carried  on.    One  was,  apparently, 
from   India    across   Burmah  to  Yung- 
chang  in  Yunnan;  one  was   by  sea  to 
Tongking;  and  It  is  not  a  llttie  curious 
to  note  that  Engli^  and  French  enter- 
prise are  endeavoring  respectively   to 
resuscitate  these  lines.      The  embassy 
purporting  to  have  come  from  Marcus 
Aurelius  seems  to  have  landed  at  Hafi, 
the  capital  of  Annam.    But  the  route  In 
which  we  are   now   interested,   is   the 
overland  route  through  Central  Asia  by 
way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Merv,  Balk, 
Khotan,  by  the  great  Nan-loo  or  south- 
em  road,  across  the  Gobi  desert  to  the 
frontier  of  Kansuh,  and  so  through  the 
Wei  valley  to  the   Sera   Metropolis  of 
Ptolemy,  the  modem  Si-ngan.  The  dis- 
covery carries  us  back    to    a    period 
when,    as   Dr.    Hirth   remarks,  inter- 
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course  between  China  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
frequent  and  habitual,  and  the  silks  of 
China  were  exchanged  against  the 
piece-goods  of  <the  West  even  as  at  the 
present  day.  He  suggests,  indeed,  that 
the  later  Roman  '"embassies"  were 
really  commercial  missions  sent  out  by 
Syrian  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
opening by  sea  communication  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Parthlau 
war.  But  what  mainly  interests  us  are 
the  fact  that  intercourse  was  had,  and 
the  part  that  Sl-ngan  must  always  have 
played  as  a  political  centre  and  a  com- 
mercial entrepot  for  this  trans-contin- 
ental trade.  The  reflection  may  indeed 
suggest  itself,  in  looking  back  over  an 
historic  period  foreshortened  to  the  con- 
ception by  distance  of  time,  how  re- 
markably the  continuity  of  this  Inter- 
course has  been  preserved  and  how  the 
\apparently  new  is  really  but  an  ap- 
proximate repetition  of  the  old.  Lord 
Macartney,  when  he  called  at  Hu6  en 
route  for  Peking,  and  the  English  mer- 
chants, who  had  established  trading 
depots  in  Tongking  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, were  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Roman  predecessors.  So  those  early 
Nestorian  missionaries  were  treading  a 
I>ath  which  had  been  familiar  for  cen- 
turies to  their  merchant  countrymen* 
We  have  no  record  to  show  how  long 
the  religion  they  had  Implanted  sur- 
vived the  overthrow  and  persecution  of 
845.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Nes- 
torlans  whom  Marco  Polo  found  four 
centuries  later  were  descendants  of  the 
original  mission,  any  more  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  descendants  of  the 
Friars  who  came  seeking  Prester  John. 
Still  there  they  were,  and  If  the  Mar 
Sergius  who  had  built  two  churches  at 
Chinkiang  was  a  fresh  Nestorian  emis- 
sary from  the  West  it  would  be  only 
another  instance  of  the  continuity  of  in- 
tercourse that  had  been  kept  up.  And 
so,   gradually,   the   tale    merges    into 


Boman  Catholicism— probably  without 
the  Chinese  converts  being  much  wiser 
for  the  change.  Jean  of  Monte  Corvino 
seems  to  supply  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two;  for  when  he  made  his 
way,  in  turn,  across  Central  Asia  to  the 
capital  of  Kublai  Khan,  he  found  him- 
self opposed  by  Nestorians  then  still  liv- 
ing at  Si-ngan.  Thenceforward,  how- 
ever, Roman  Catholicism  was  to  ac- 
quire the  predominance;  and  by  the 
.commencement  of  the  great  Jesuit 
efforts  three  centuries  later,  the  very 
name  of  Nestorianism  had  disappeared. 
It  will  be  curious  if  in  the  whirligig  of 
time,  the  Greek  Church  is  destined  now 
to  come  to  the  fore. 

Through  all  these  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes Si-ngan  has  kept  its  position  as 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  among  the 
cities  of  the  Empire;  and  we  find  la 
Richthofen  a  remarkable  suggestion 
which  derives  added  significance  from 
the  reminder  that  a  railway  destined  to 
connect  Peking  with  'Si-ngan  will  abut, 
here,  on  the  terminus  of  the  old  trans- 
Asiatic  highway.  After  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  country— which  leads  in- 
evitably westward  along  the  Wei  basin 
and  out  Into  Central  Asia  through  the 
Kia-yfi  gate— he  continues:  ''the  same 
reasons  which  confined  the  commerce 
of  China  with  the  west,  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  this  natural  road,  will 
be  decisive  for  the  establishment  of 
steam  communication.  As  regards 
natural  facilities  and  the  supply  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  of  populous,  productive 
and  large  commercial  countries,  the 
only  line  which  can  ever  come  inrto  con- 
sideration Is  that  by  Sl-ngan,  Lancfaow, 
Suchow  and  Hami;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  this  whole  road  is 
provided  with  coaL"  The  project  of  a 
Siberian  railway  then  had  scarcely  tak- 
en shape,  but  North  America  proves 
that  the  needs  of  a  great  continent  are 
not  met  by  a  single  line.  Twentieth- 
century  merchants  and  missionaries 
may  yet  traverse  the  Nan-loo  by  steam. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  limit;  in  fact,  to 
the  topics  that  seem  to  group  them- 
selves round  Si-ngan.  We  are  tempted 
to  examine  with  Professor  de  Laconp- 
erle  the  indications  of  an  Accadlan  mi- 
gration as  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
race;  to  explore  with  Mailla  and  Wil- 
liamson and  Richthofen  the  geological 
and  archaeological  features  of  the  site, 
to  trace  with  Colonel  Yule  the  current 
of  intercourse  between  Bast  and  West 
which  has  flowed  through  Sl-ngan  and 
across  Central  Asia  to  Syria  and  Rome; 
to  revisit  with  Marco  Polo  the  "palace 

TlM  Satnxdmy  Bcrltw. 


SO  great  and  fine  that  none  can  imagine 
a  finer."  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  if  the  Court  has  really  de* 
cided  to  seek  refuge  in  Si-ngan,  it  wiU 
be  retiring  to  no  mean  city,  but  to  one 
whose  traditions  carry  us  back  to  the 
earliest  dawn  of  Chinese  history  and 
legend.  Contemporary  with  Nineveh  in 
its  earlier  years,  it  is  a  great  and  fiour- 
ishing  city,  still,  2,000  years  after  Nine- 
veh has  been  overthrown  and  the  Pow- 
er which  it  represented  has  vanished 
from  the  scene. 

JR.  B,  Qundry. 
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In  his  admirable  study  of  Tennyson 
—which  by  the  Way  is  about  to  be  is- 
sued by  'Messrs.  Isbister,  in  two  pocket 
volumes  uniform  with  their  jdainty  six- 
volume  edition  of  Plumptre's  "Dante"— 
Mr.    Stopford    Brooke   dwells    on  the 
wholesale  recasting  to  which  Tennyson 
subjected  so  many  of  bis  earlier  poems, 
and  puts  in  a  plea  for  ;the  reprinting  of 
the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833.  "In  most 
cases,"  he  observes,  "it  is  a  mistake  to 
issue  the  earliest  forms  of  a  great  poet's 
works— forms  which  he  has  rejected  as 
inadequate.    But  in  this  case  it  would 
not  be  a  mistake.    It  would  be  a  lesson 
to  all  artists,   and   still    more   to   all 
critics,  to  study  the  noble  changes  Ten- 
nyson here  made;  and  it  would  not  di- 
minish, but  greatly  enhance,  our  admi- 
ration of  his  art  and  character."  To  the 
student  of  literature,  indeed,  there  can 
be  few  things  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  the  Variorum  edition  of 
a  great  writer.    Even  in  the  innumer- 
able instances  in  which  the  poets  have 
marred  their  work  by  their  uninspired 
afterthoiiglits— Wordsworth,  it  will  be 


remembered,  changed  for  a  while  the 
well-known  lines, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 

land, 
The     consecration,    and     the    Poet's 

dream, 

into  the  pallid  and  InefTectual  substi- 
tute. 

The  lustre,  known  to  neither  sea  nor 

land. 
But  borrowed  from  the  youthful  Poet's 

dream 

—there  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  doubt  and  hesitancy 
of  the  writer's  cold  Judgment  as  there 
is  from  the  felicitous  emendation,  the 
magical  touch  in  the  alteration  of  a 
word  or  the  omission  of  a  line.  In  the 
case  of  Tennyson,  however,  it  would  be 
difllcult  to  point  to  a  passage  in  which 
the  alteration  was  Inferior  to  the  orig- 
inal. "Working  with  his  clear  sense  of 
what  was  artistic,"  as  Mr.  Brooke  ob- 
serves, "and  with  the  stately  steadiness 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  not 
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only  improved  bat  doubled  the  value  of 
the  poems  he^  altered." 

In  Mr.  Ghurton  Collins's  edition  of 
"The  Early  Poems"  of  Tennyson,*  Mr. 
Brooke's  wish  has  been  somewhat  im- 
perfectly realized.  These  "Barly 
Poems"  begin  with  the  address  to  the 
Queen, 

Revered,  beloved— O  you  that  hold, 
and  close  with  "The  Poet's  Song," 

The  rain  had  fcdlen,  the  Poet  arose. 

They  represent  the  "Poems"  in  two  vol- 
umes, published  by  Moxon  in  1842  (and 
these  embody  the  selections  from  the 
volumes  of  1830  and  1833),  together 
with  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the 
eight  editions  through  which  the 
"Poems"  ran  between  1842  and  1853. 
The  text  Is  that  of  1857,  but  the  various 
readings  of  all  editions  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  last  collected  edition  in  18(^ 
have  been  recorded  in  the  footnotes,  "so 
that  the  student  of  Tennyson  can  follow 
step  by  step  the  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  that  perfection  of  expression 
which  is  perhaps  his  most  strilting  char- 
acteristic as  a  poet"  In  an  appendix 
are  grouped  the  poems  which  are  sup- 
pressed, either  temporarily  or  absolute- 
ly, and  the  prize  poem  **TImbuctoo."  A 
critical  introduction  and  numerous  com- 
mentaries and  notes  complete  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  volume. 

Unhappily  one's  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  this  unique  edition  of  so 
much  of  Tennyson's  work  is  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  numerous  misprints 
with  which  it  is  disfigured.  On  p.  15, 
for  instance,  two  occur  in  one  note: 
Cf.  PHnces  (sic)  Iv,  104. 

O  Bulbul.  any  rose  of  Gulistan 
Shall  brush  (burst)  her  veil; 

on  p.  19  we  have  "Listenist  the  lordly 

»  The  Enrly  PoemB  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson, 
edited  with  n  critical  Introduction,  commentariefl 
and  notes,  together  with  the  various  readings,  a 


music;"  on  p.  20  "Maplethorpe"  for 
Mablethorpe,  and  the  reference  to  the 
"Life"  is  twenty-six  pages  ont;  on  pi 
27  "unhallowed  laughter"  Bhoold  ob- 
viously read  "unhallowed  laugher"  to 
rhyme  with  "aapphlre"  four  lines  high- 
er; on  p.  30  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
"Voyage  of  Maledune;"  on  p.  40  one  to 
"Fefine  at  the  Fair;"  on  p.  77  the  line 
reads 

O  mother,  here  me  yet  before  I  die, 

and  on  p.  81  the  goddess  Her&  is  scarce- 
ly recognizable  in  "fulleyM  here;"  on  p. 
93  the  reader  has  let  slip  "Oonfntzer," 
and  while  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  the  mistake  in  "II  maestro  di  color 
Chi  sanno"  there  is  none  for  the  wrong 
reference  to  the  "Inferno;"  on  p.  128  the 
"arching  limes"  become  the  "arching 
lines;"  and  on  p.  175  "mourn  and  sob" 
is  printed  "mom  and  sob."  In  the  In- 
troduction Mr.  Collins  writes  **Fitsger- 
ald."  but  as  Tennyson  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particular  about 
the  capital  G  the  Omar  Khayyftm  Club 
may  be  left  to  deal  with  this  enormity. 
But  the  couplet  which  Tennyson  "en- 
vied Browning"  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  Browning's  works  in  this 
form. 

The  little  more,  and  how  mu<^  it  is. 
The  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away 
(p.  xvl); 

neither  did  Tennyson  himself  write  of 
Virgil  that  we  find  in  his  diction  "all 
the  grdce  of  all  the  muses  often  flower- 
ing in  one  lonely  word"  fe.  xxiv).  Then 
on  p.  XXV  we  have  "three  careless 
means'*  (moons),  on  p.  xxvii  "on  the 
bald  street  strikes  (breaks)  the  blank 
day."  and,  oddest  misprint  of  all,  on  p. 
xxxiil.  "a  bevy  of  roses  apple-cheek'd" 
for  a  "bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd." 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Collins's  critical 

transcript  of  the  poems  temporarily  and  flnaUy 
■appremed,  and  a  blbllocraphy.  Bj  JqIib  Ctertoa 
Golllns.     Methuen  ft  Q>.     6a. 
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estimate  in  the  Introdaotion,  mo»t  of 
ns  will  agree  with  the  broad  outlines  as 
a  Just  and  generous  delineation  of 
Tennyson's  genius.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  the  dehrt  which  he  is  supposed 
to  owe  to  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
we  hesitate  to  yield  so  large  and  easy 
a  concurrence  as  the  author  seems  to 
expect.  The  subject  has  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  reviewers,  and 
while  much  has  been  written  about  it 
that  is  curious,  the  most  striking  con- 
clusion that  emerges  from  the  evidence 
is  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
eversrwhere,  and  that  thought  and 
feeling  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
are  characterized  by  a  singular  similar- 
ity of  expression.  In  this  connection  it  is 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  we 
are  told  in  the  "Life."  Tennyson  him- 
self states  that  he  was  "dominated  by 
Bryon  till  he  was  seventeen,"  but  after 
the  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  he  "did 
not  think  he  had  taken  any  one  for  mas- 
ter." In  certain  directions  the  limita- 
tions of  his  reading  were  somewhat  re- 
markable, though  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
a  poet's  reading  is  as  a  rule  more  gen- 
erally directed  to  prose  than  to  verse. 
"I  am  very  unlearned,"  he  says,  "not 
only  in  Spenser,  but  in  most  of  our  old 
poets."  Of  Vaughan  he  knew  "abso- 
lutely nothing,"  with  the  exception  of 
"They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of 
light,*'  and  he  had  only  seen  a  chance 
quotation  of  Gower.  In  "The  Voice  and 
the  Peak"  he  wrote  two  lines  paralleled 
almost  word  for  word  by  a  passage  in 
an  unknown  and  untranslated  Chinese 
poem,  and  in  the  ''Miller's  Daughter" 
he  has  a  stanza  which  reads*  like  an 
adaptation  from  a  stanza  in  Sylvester's 
"Woodman's  Beare,"  which  he  had  nev- 
er seen.  These  coincidences,  he  thought 
"must  always  occur."  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  resemblances,  re- 
garding which  the  reply  is  one  of  com- 
plete Justification.  Beferring  to  Tenny- 
son's use  of  the  classic  writers,  Mr. 
Brooke  contends  that  "he  had  a  perfect 


right  to  transfer  to  his  poems  expres- 
sions and  even  lines  from  the  classic 
poets,  prwM/ed,  Jie  gave  them  a  new  set- 
ting or  a  novel  phrasing  in  his  transla- 
tUm.  All  the  great  poets  have  done  this 
when  their  subject  was  classical,  or 
their  poem  heroic;"  but  no  one,  it  may 
safely  be  added,  ever  complied  more 
faithfully  with  the  condition  of  giving 
the  "new  setting"  or  the  "novel  phras- 
ing," though,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
appear,  little  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  supreme  felicity  with  which  Ten- 
nyson converted  to  his  own  use  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind. 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Collins  warmly  re- 
pudiates the  attention  attributed  to  him 
so  often,  and  we  must  now  add  so  un- 
fairly, in  publishing  his  "Illustrations 
of  Tennyson"— namely,  that  it  was  "an 
attempt  to  show  that  a  charge  of  pla- 
giarism might  be  Justly  urged  against 
Tennyson."  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  be  pays  Tennyson  a 
tribute  on  the  "careful  and  meditative 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  poets" 
which  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  work 
by  felicitous  adaptations,  he  does  so 
sadly  at  the  expense  of  his  originality 
and  his  artistic  sincerity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  indeed,  does  he  not  re- 
duce the  Impassioned  singer  to  a  sedu- 
lous and  skilful  mechanician?  "With 
a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  now 
from  memory,  now  from  unconscious 
assimilation,  inlaying  here  an  epithet 
and  there  a  phrase,  adding,  subtracting, 
lightening,  modifying,  substituting  one 
metaphor  for  another,  developing  what 
is  latent  in  the  suggestive  imagery  of  a 
predecessor,  laylilg  under  contribution 
the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  what 
is  best  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  the  unwearied  ar- 
tist tolls  patiently  on  till  his  precious 
mosaic  Is  without  a  flaw."  Where  does 
the  creative  genius,  the  spontaneous 
passion,  the  distinctive  personality  of 
the  poet  find  a  word  of  recognition 
here?     Unquestionably  Tennyson  was 
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the  unwearied  artist,  but  first  and 
midst  and  last  he  was  the  poet,  and  no 
skill  In  the  mere  elaboration  of  mosaics 
could  have  produced  his  work.  With 
all  the  literatures  in  ithe  world  to  assim- 
ilate, no  poet  in  his  own  age  has 
equalled,  and  few  in  any  age  have  sur- 
passed, him. 

Let  us  glance  a  little,  however,  at 
some  of  the  "numberless  passages" 
which  prove  Tennyson's  careful  and 
meditative  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets.  Of  course  such  a  phrase 
as  "finished  to  the  finger-nail"  or  "di- 
viding the  swift  wind"  is  classical— it 
is  indeed  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
the  classics,  but  surely  it  was  a  ridicu- 
lously insignificant  debt  which  Tenny- 
son contracted  when  he  assimilated 
either.  And  would  Mr.  Collins  have  us 
believe  that  Tennyson,  either  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  derived  the  "thin 
voice"  of  the  Lotos-Ea<ter  from  the  thin 
voice  of  Hylas  in  Theocritus,  or  that 
but  for  the  /AaXo7ra^o9  of  Theocritus  he 
would  not  have  described  the  "bevy  of 
Broses"  as  "apple-cheek'd?"  "Where  in 
'Merlin  and  Vivian,' "  writes  Mr.  Col- 
lins, "Tennyson  described 

The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long 

sea  hall 
In  silence, 

he  was  merely  unfolding  to  its  full 
Homer's  #n5^  kom^v  *dumb  wave.' " 
Merely  unfolding!  Quoting  a  passage 
from  the  "Agamemnon:"  "And  in  his 
yearning  love  for  her  who  is  over  the 
sea  a  phantom  will  seem  to  reign  over 
his  palace;"  he  asks:  "What  are  the 
lines  in  *Guinevere'  but  an  expansion  of 
what  is  latent  but  unfolded  in  the  preg- 
nant suggestiveness  of  the  Greek  poet: 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of 

rsk 
Thy  shadow    still    would    glide  from 

room  to  room. 
And  I  should  evermore  be  vexed  with 

thee 


In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly    foot-fall  echoing     on  the 
«tair— 

with  a  reminiscence  also  perhaps  of 
Constance's  speech  In  King  John  ill, 
4?"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
Just  as  reasonable  to  consider  the  pas- 
sage in  Constance's  speech  as  a  mere 
unfolding  of  what  lies  latent  in  the  pas- 
sage from  the  "Agamemnon."  Another 
passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Collins, 
though  apparently  he  does  not  seem  to 
notice  its  relationship  to  the  quotation 
from  "Guinevere."  The  lines  about 
Blaine, 

But  wlien  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 

Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  dis- 
tant field 

Approaching  through  the  darkness, 
call'd;  the  owls 

Walling  had  power  upon  her,  and  she 
mixt 

Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted 
glooms 

Of  evening,  and  the  moanings  of  the 
wind, 

do  certainly  recall  Virgil's  picture  of 
Dido;  but  both  passages  were  antici- 
pated in  "Mariana"  many  years  before: 

Old    faces    glimnier'd    throng    the 

"doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without; 

and  does  not  Mr.  Collins  see  that  they 
embody  one  of  the  most  common  ex- 
periences of  life?  Who  that  has  loved 
and  lost  but  knows  what  it  Is  to  be 
startled  and  fooled  by  the  overtaxed 
senses,  but  has  heard  on  floor  and  stair 
the  familiar  sound  of  feet  that  are  cov- 
ered  with  grass,  but  has  paused  and* 
denly  at  the  glimmer  of  a  fleeting  face, 
and  turned  at  the  call  of  a  voice  which 
has  been  hushed  forever?  We  do  not 
need  to  unfold  the  latent  Ideas  of  clas- 
sic poets  to  reach  these  phases  of  love 
and  bereavement;  they  come  to  us  all. 
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Bogers,  In  his  "Table-talk/*  tells  us  how 
closely  a  relation  of  his  own  on  his 
death-bed  approximated  to  that  passage 
In  "King  Lear^  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  never  read  without  tears: 

Do  not  kiugih  at  me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia; 

and  you  will  find  in  the  speech  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  downs  and  the  inland 
villager  thoughts  and  phrases  which 
might  be  quoted  as  parallels  to  memo- 
rable lines  in  the  poets. 

Many  of  the  notes  scattered  through 
the  volume  strike  me  as  wholly  value- 
less. What  purpose  does  it  serve  to 
note  regarding  the  line,  "Till  cold  winds 
woke  the  gray-eyed  morn"— "Cf.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ii,  3;  *The  gray  mom  smiles 
on  the  frowning  night,' "  especially 
when  by  misprinting  "gray  mom"  for 
"gray-eyed  mom"  Mr.  Collins  destroys 
the  parallelism?  Or  to  suggest  that 
"How  the  merry  bluebell  rings!"  was 
borrowed  apparently  from  "The  Sensi- 
tive Plant?"  Or  to  match  "those  dew-lit 
eyes  of  thine"  with  CoUins's  "eyes  of 
dewy  light?"  Or  to  compare  the  "yellow 
banded  bees"  with  Keats*s  "yellow- 
girted  bees?"  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibility  of  annotation  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  at  least  one  paral- 
lel of  greater  interest  than  most  of 
those  recorded  here,  and  indeed  one  is 
surprised  that  the  couplet  in  "Locksley 
HalL" 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?— having 
known  me— to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine! 

did  not  recall  the  lines  in  "Hamlet"— 

and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretdi    whose    natural  gifts 

were  poor 
To  those  of  mine! 

In  the  literary  comments  It  is  strange 


that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  number 
of  false  rhymes  which  either  escaped 
the  poet's  vigilance  or  defied  his  at- 
tempts to  rectify  them  without  detri- 
ment to  the  sense.  So  full  of  music  is 
Tennyson,  and  so  fastidiously  careful  of 
every  phrase,  that  the  discovery  of 
these  lapses  strikes  one  at  first  with 
amazement.  His  pages  are  the  last 
place  in  which  one  expects  to  find  such 
rhymes  as  "fear"  and  "atmosphere," 
"hair"  and  "her,"  "ore"  and  "o'er."  "at- 
tendance" and  "tendons."  Is  there  any 
need  to  explain  that  a  "bight,"  origi- 
nally a  coil  of  rope,  means  a  bay?  Sure- 
ly every  Board-school  child  is  familiar 
with  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Is  there  "no 
doubt"  that  "the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn,  the  love  of  love"  meant  hate, 
scorn  and  love  In  their  quintessence? 
Robertson  of  Brighton  thought  that  the 
Poet  was  hated  by  Hate,  scorned  by 
Scorn  and  loved  by  Love.  A  sense  at 
least  as  obvious  is  that  the  Poet  hates 
hate,  scorns  scorn,  and  loves  love;  and 
the  context,  and  especially  the  close  of 
the  poem,  seems  to  warrant  that  read- 
ing. 

On  p.  76  it  is  noted  that  the  phrase 
"From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom"  is 
"adopted  from  a  line  excised  in  'Mari- 
ana in  the  South.' "  This  is  but  one 
Instance  of  Tennyson's  careful  economy 
in  his  art,  and  an  interesting  page  or 
two  might  be  written  on  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  phrases  and  thoughts 
that  occur  in  matter  which  he  rejected. 
When,  for  example,  he  has  struck  out 
from  "Mariana"  the  stanza  containing 
the  lines 

She  heard  the  callow  nestling  lisp 
And  brimful  meadow-runnels  crisp, 


he  alters  the  "fledgling  throstle"  to  the 
"callow  throstle"  in  "Claribel,"  and 
reads: 

The  callow  throstle  llspeth. 

The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth, 
l"he  bubbling  runnel  crispeth. 
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The  most  remarkable  instance,  how- 
ever, seems  to  occur  in  the  Sonnet 
which  appeared  in  "Friendship's  Offer- 
ing," in  1853,  and  which  I  transcribe, 
es  it  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Collinses 
volume: 

Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 
Of  thought  and  speech.:  speak  low  and 

give  up  wholly 
Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  melancholy: 
This  Is  the  place.    Through  yonder  pop- 
lar valley 
Below   the    blue-green   river    windeth 

slowly; 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisped  waters  whisper  musically, 
And  all  the  haunted  place  Is  dark  and 

holy. 
The  nightingale,    with    long    and  low 

in*eamble. 
Warbled  from  yonder  knoll  of  solemn 

larches, 
And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery 

arches 
The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton 

gambol, 

Good  Words. 


And  all  the  white-stemmed  pinewood 

slept  above, 
When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 

Here  we  have  the  "low  preamble"  of 
"The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  the  germs  of 
passages  of  the  Choric  Song  in  '^he 
Lotos-Eaters,"  for  it  Is  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  suppressed  poem  was 
written  later  than  these  pieces. 

My  space  is  exhausted;  I  can  but  add 
that,  whatever  its  liability  to  criticism, 
this  edition  of  the  "Early  Poems"  of 
Tennyson  is  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  English  poetry.  From  a  careful  read- 
ing of  "CEnone"  alone— "CEnone"  with 
its  magical  alterations  of  words  and 
phrases,  its  miraculous  omissions,  con- 
densations and  interpolations— he  will 
learn  more  of  the  art  of  the  great 
writer,  whether  of  verse  or  prose,  than 
can  be  acquired  from  a  library  of  text- 
books and  criticism. 

WUliarn  Canton. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK. 


We  were  only  able  last  week  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
English  culture  In  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor Henry  Sidgwick.  This  week  we 
propose  to  say  a  little  more  on  his  strik- 
ing personality.  We  think  the  key  to 
Sidgwick's  mind  and  to  his  peculiar  In- 
fluence was  that  he  was  essentially 
Greek  In  spirit.  That  flne  Greek  maxim, 
"Not  too  much,"  was  a  very  real  intel- 
lectual guide  to  Sidgwick,  dominating 
his  temper  and  his  work.  Doubtless  the 
Greek  intellect  was  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  may  be  called  dogmatic 
philosophic  systems,  but  Its  primary 
idea  was  not  the  production  of  systems. 
Greek  intellect  was  bent  mainly  on  free 
inquiry;  intellectual  eagerness  com- 
bined with  the  balanced  mind,  the  flne 


mental  poise,  was  what  chiefly  charac- 
terized the  Greek.  Now  in  this  remark- 
able combination  of  intellectual  eager- 
ness with  intellectual  poise  Sidgwick 
seems  to  us  to  have  stood  nearer  to 
Greek  thought  than  any  other  English 
philosophic  writer  of  our  time.  It  was 
his  methods  rather  than  his  conclusions 
of  which  we  chiefly  think,  and  of  which 
apparently  he  chiefly  thought  It  waa, 
of  course,  commonly  said  of  him  that 
he  came  to  no  conclusions,  but  was 
what  Emerson  said  of  himself,  '*an  end- 
less seeker."  This  was  perhaps  scarce- 
ly fair  to  Sidgwick,  who  certainly 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  some  quite  dis- 
tinct and  flnal  views  in  ethics,  religion 
and  sociology.  But  undoubtedly  his 
tendency  was  so  markedly  that  of  poise. 
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his  wish  was  so  much  more  evldentiy 
to  teach  a  method  than  to  reach  a*  dog- 
ma, tliat  the  general  view  taken  of  him 
may  be  considered  only  an  exaggera* 
tion  of  a  truth. 

His  method,  we  say,  was  entirely 
Greek;  it  was  the  analytic  method  of 
Socrates  and  Aristotle.  Though  he  had 
spent  much  time  on  Plato,  we  should 
say  that  his  mind  was  scarcely  Pla- 
tonic. He  lacked  the  poetic  mysticism 
of  Plato  which  made  of  that  superbly 
endowed  man  a  link  between  the  Greek 
and  Christian  worlds.  But  Sidgwick 
sympathized  completely  with  the  gen- 
eral Aristotelian  method,  and  with 
much  in  the  Aristotelian  conclusions  on 
ethics  and  politics.  Had  he  chosen  to 
gire  to  the  world  a  complete  exi)osltion 
of  Aristotle,  we  think  it  would  probably 
have  superseded  all  the  Aristotelian 
criticisms  and  commentaries  which  Eng- 
lish philosophic  learning  has  produced. 
As  it  is,  we  can  see  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  as  the  most  typical  mind  of 
Greece  powerfully  influencing  all  of 
Sidgwick*s  writings.  Sidgwick  is  care« 
fully  committed  to  an  exact  and  impar- 
tial statement  of  every  point  of  view. 
He  cannot  bear  that  even  the  side 
which  appeals  least  to  him  should  not' 
be  completely  and  even  sympathetically 
stated.  He  has  not  the  English  love 
for  taking  a  *'side."  He  empties  his 
mind  of  all  prejudices,  he  has  no  inter- 
est to  serve  but  the  truth.  We  cannot 
estimate  our  debt  to  a  rare  mind  of  this 
order.  It  sweeps  away  the  mists  of 
passion  and  preconceived  notions;  it 
realizes  for  us  Bacon's  "dry  light,"  it  en- 
ables us  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  ex- 
alted and  educating  nature  of  Greek 
culture,  it  liberates  our  intellect  and 
gives  us  the  freedom  of  the  world  of 
mind.  ^ 

In  another  respect  Sidgwick  was  thor- 
oughly Greek,  Just  as  the  great  German 
thinkers  are,  in  that  he  was  encydo- 
psedic  in  his  intellectual  sweep.  Both 
the  Greek  and  German  thinkers  have 


carried  their  fundamental  ideas  into  all 
departments  of  life.  They  have  in- 
sisted, after  their  analytic  process,  in 
seeing  life  as  a  whole  and  in  treating 
of  all  its  contents.  Aristotle  applies  his 
principles  in  ethics,  politics,  metaphys- 
ics, natural  history,  and  doubtless  in 
many  other  categories  in  those  works 
which  are  unhappily  lost  Plato's  dia- 
lectic is  almost  coextensive  with  life. 
Kant  and  Hegel  search  with  sweeping 
gaze  through  all  the  forms  and  cate- 
gories of  thought  and  being,  trying  to 
find  universal  principles  and  a  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge.  English  philosophic 
work  has  been  more  fragmentary, 
though  in  our  time  Mr.  Spencer  has  es- 
sayed the  task  so  congenial  to  the ' 
Greek  and  German  mind.  It  Is  true  we 
cannot  say  that  Professor  Sidgwick 
seriously  attempted  any  co-ordination 
of  knowledge.  Perhaps  he  had  not  ar- 
rived at  sufllciently  clear  and  positive 
conclusions  for  that  At  any  rate  his 
writings,  though  absolutely  guided  by 
the  same  principles  of  method,  are  de- 
tached. But  his  Interests  were  wide, 
and  he  saw  at  least  that  the  moral  and 
political  life  furnished  problems  which 
must  all  be  treated  on  the  same  lines 
of  method,  and  so  he  wrote  both  on 
ethics,  politics  and  political  economy,  all 
this  work  being  characterized  by  the 
same  calm,  lucid  analysis,  always  Just 
always  in  proportion,  dough  has  given 
us  the  Inner  mental  standpoint  in  those 
lines  of  his:— 

i 

"Pure  form  nakedly  displayed. 
And  all  things  absolutely  made." 

That  was  the  attitude  of  Sidgwick;  it 
governed  his  tastes  and  methods  and 
made  of  him  an  Influence  in  our  time 
more  purely  Greek  than  any  other. 

Though  we  think  such  an  influence 
most  necessary  for  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  in  the  least  degree* 
Greek  in  mind  and  temper,  we  cannot 
of  course  deny  that  Sidgwick  had,  as 
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the  French  say,  the  defects  of  his  qual- 
ities. He  was,  perhaps,  the  foremost 
power  of  his  time  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  deservedly  so,  since  no 
other  Cambridge  man  was  equipped 
with  such  a  fine  and  extensive  culture. 
But  his  influence  was  purely  critical, 
and  Cambridge,  devoted  as  she  is  to 
science,  mathematics,  and  exact  schol- 
arship, needs  more  of  what  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Sidgwick's,  the  late  Sir  J. 
Seeley,  called  the  ^'enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity." This  Sldgwlck  could  not  im- 
part. He  not  only  founded  no  school 
(for  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  grateful), 
he  gave  no  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  which  so  little  interests 
*  Cambridge  that,  during  several  years, 
the    numbers    in   the   Moral   Sciences 

• 

Tripos  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  said  in  de- 
fence that  Cambridge  is  historically 
scientific,  but  she  produced  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonlsts,  and  no  great  Univer- 
sity ought  surely  to  rest  content  with- 
out displaying  energy  in  the  greatest  of 
all  studies,— "divine  philosophy."  No 
University  can  be  accounted  in  quite  a 
healthy  state  in  which  philosophy  is  at 
so  low  an  ebb  as  at  Cambridge.  We 
should  not  say  that  Sldgwlck  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  that,  but  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  did 
nothing  to  prevent  or  remedy  that  con- 
dition of  things.  He  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously Instructed,  but  he  did  not 
inspire. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Professor 
Sldgwlck  (as  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Wil- 
liam James,  of  the  New  England  Cam- 
bridge) that  he  entered  so  courageously 
into  the  work  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
cause  of  psychical  research  was  looked 
on  askance  by  some  superfine  intellect- 
ual people.  SIdgwick  never  paused  to 
ask  whether  his  action  was  likely  to  be 
construed  as  undignified;  his  essential- 
ly Greek  mind  was  interested  in  every- 
thing of  Importance  which  could  con- 


ceivably throw  light  on  the  problems  of 
human  personality  and  destiny,  and  he 
had  the  moral  courage  to  pursue  his  in- 
quiries in  fields  into  which  some  of  his 
contemporaries  would  not  enter.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  determined 
to  investigate  phenomena  which,  be- 
cause they  were  new  and  became 
they  seemed  to  aid  6ui>ematural- 
ism,  were  foolishly  ignored  by  some 
scientific  men.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
how  admirably  Sldgwlck  carried  his 
prudent  and  balanced  temper  and  mind 
into  these  problems  as  he  did  Into  his 
academic  work.  It  is  sufficient  praise 
for  him  that  he  kept  the  Psychical  Re- 
search Society  on  the  right  lines,  tem- 
pering belief  in  general  aims  with  cau- 
tions in  methods. 

On  the  whole,  in  ethical  philosophy, 
we  must  class  SIdgwick  with  the  Utili- 
tarian school,  using  the  term  in  its  wid- 
est and  highest  sense.  It  is  not  oar  own 
school  of  thought,  but  we  can  recognize 
its  strong  case,    and   we   think,    with 
Wundt,  that  its  methods  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  great  ends  of  the  Ideal- 
ist schools.    In  political  economy  no  one 
can  say  exactly  what  was  Sidgwick's 
standpoint    He  tries  to  look  all  round, 
from  the  classic  Individualism  of  Bi* 
cardo  to  the  economics  of  Socialism,  aAd 
to  be  fair  to  all.  On  the  whole  he  seems 
to  be  favorable  to  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  State  functions,  to  hold   with 
Professor  Marshall  that  much  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  poverty,  and  his  work 
is  especially  useful  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  science  and  the  art  of  politi- 
cal economy^    But  all  through  It  is  rath- 
er the  method  than  the  results  which  is 
of  peculiar  value.    His  book  on  pc^Klcs 
seems  to  us  the  least  valuable  of  his 
"works.    His  is  a  figure   we    shall  not 
easily    forget.    '  We    see    again    that 
thoughtful  face  with  the  deep  eyes,  the 
expression  austere  and  yet  kindly,  the 
long  beard,  the  somewhat  slight  form, 
the  light  eager  walk,  the  bent  head,  and 
we  can  see  the  figure  at  times  rooted  to 
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the  spot,  standing  in  the  street  quite  ob- 
livions of  passing  traffic,  the  mind 
revolving  some  great  problem  which 
was  more  to  him  than  the  customary 
doings  of  dally  life.  His  tastes  were 
simple,  his  conscience  was  high,  his  as- 

Hm  Spectator. 


plratlons  noble,  his  life  almost  ideal.  He 
might  almost  have  been  the  reincamar 
tion  of  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher; 
and  what  greater  praise  can  we  pay  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  JSidgwick? 


THE  DREAD  OF  BEING  DULL. 


The  constant  effort  to  amuse,  varied 
by  the  endeavor  to  astonish,  is  working 
considerable  havoc  even  in  that  depart- 
ment of  literature  supposed  to  be  sacred 
to  amusement,  and  is  assuredly  defeat- 
ing its  own  end.  The  vast  majority  of 
present-day  novels  do  not  amuse.  If 
they  are  novels  of  adventure,  they  pro- 
vide a  species  of  excitement  which  is 
soon  worked  out  Broadly  speaking,  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pos- 
sible mathematical  riders,  there  is  a 
Umit,  generally  a  very  narrow  one,  to 
the  possible  developments  of  a  plot 
Material  can  only  be  manipulated  in 
certain  ways,  and  one  can  scarcely  hope 
to  surprise  the  reader  long  accustomed 
to  guess,  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  of 
successive  stories,  who  is  going  to  fall 
in  love  and  out  of  it,  who  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  villainous  machination,  and 
who  is  going  to  play  the  virtuous  detec- 
tive. We  spot  these  things  as  the  ex- 
aminee, by  a  vicious  habit,  spots  pos- 
sible questions  on  the  most  innocent 
page  of  history.  Great  masters  of  nar- 
rative, indeed,  have  felt  adventure  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  interest  Defoe 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  background  total- 
ly foreign  to  the  reader's  experience. 
Scott  used  that  of  character. 

But  the  modem  reader  doubts  the  vir- 
tue of  "character."  Some  books  have 
It  writ  large  on  every  page,  as  some 
books  used  to  have  "problem.**  They 
differ  in  the  working  out.    Sometimes 


the  dramatis  peraoncB  achieve  eccen- 
tricity, if  not  personality,  and  the  book 
is  composed  of  their  remarks.  If,  by 
the  by,  the  importance  of  construction 
were  better  understood,  no  author 
would  attempt  to  make  a  novel  out  of 
remarks,  any  more  than  he  would 
crowd  all  his  verve  into  his  first  three 
chapters.  His  characters  would  do  and 
say  what  arose  out  of  the  situation,  and 
not  what  appeared  to  him  to  illustrate 
their  peculiarities.  He  would  regard 
them  as  real  people  with  an  indepen- 
dent existence— not  diagrams  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  lecture;  and  he  would  impart 
to  the  reader  a  vital  interest  in  them, 
not  a  languid  curiosity  as  to  what  they 
were  meant  for.  He  would  have  a  plot, 
too,  perhaps  a  simple  one,  but  still  in- 
telligible. He  would  make  the  situa- 
tions arise  naturally  from  the  plot,  and 
the  emotions  from  the  situations.  He 
would  not  leave  the  simple  reader  in- 
quiring within  himself  what  it  is  all 
about  And— this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  construction— only  with  respect 
for  good  work— he  would  read  his 
proofs. 

Why  do  authors  commit  these 
familiar  sins?  Probably  because  their 
temptations  are  great— if  they  live  by 
writing  they  are  perhaps  insuperable.  If 
they  wish  for  an  immediate  hearing 
they  must  write  what  the  great  mass  of 
readers  can  read,  not  only  with  pleas- 
ure, but— a  far  more  deadening  restric- 
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tion— without  effort  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  those  who  wish  to  provide 
anything  higher  than  amusement  have 
always  been  forced  to  cater  for  the  few, 
while  the  gentleman  who  caters  for  the 
many  simply  discharges  what  was  the 
bear  leader's  function  in  former  days, 
and  has  no  place  in  literature  at  all.  Of 
course,  a  public  exists  for  good  work, 
and  is  perhaps  larger  than  ever  it  was. 
But  a  public  also  exists  now  for  second- 
rate  literary  work,  and  for  it  is  pro- 
duced an  immense  mass  of  fiction, 
which  threatens  often  to  smother  the 
good,  simply  because  of  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  task  of  sifting. 

The  modem  writer  also  writes  in  a 
hurry,  because  he  must  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  at  the  right  moment 
—not  to  speak  of  other  reasons.  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  inattention  to 
proofs.  But  the  blighting  influence 
which  above  all  others  destroys  his 
deeper  purposes,  his  freedom,  his  love  of 
his  work— that  lingering  affection  with- 
out which  one  doubts  whether  great  im- 
aginative work  can  be  built  up  at  all- 
is  his  deadly  fear  of  being  "dull.'* 

No  one  can  write  worthily  on  a  great 
subject— and  human  nature  is  a  great 
subject— without  making  some  demand 
on  the  patience  of  the  reader.  To  eluci- 
date any  subtle  point,  the  author  must 
explain  himself— and  explanations  are 
useless  unless  followed  with  care.  To 
present  his  conception  of  the  characters 
he  must  now  and  then  digress,  and  so 
interrupt  the  action  of  the  story.  Above 
all,  io  exhaust  his  subject,  he  must 
write  much  that  will  not  be  appreciated 
at  the  first  reading.  If  he  permits  him- 
self, in  Justice  to  his  theme,  to  insert 
what  is  not  of  vivid  and  immediate  In- 
terest, the  reader  is  wearied  instantly; 
and  every  stall  is  crowded  with  books 
whose  very  covers  seem  to  shout 
"Amusement  without  effort."  The  task- 
master Demos  is  inexorable.  An  intro- 
ductory page  about  the  hero  will  be  the 
death  of  the  story.    Nobody  wants  to 


know  who  brought  him  np,  where  hs 
came  from,  or  how  he  got  there— not 
even  though  the  knowledge  should  ht 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  hla  futue 
actions  convincing.  On  the  first  pagt 
he  must  be  either  funny  or  desperatB* 
lest  he  and  the  book  should  die.  Now, 
character,  if  depicted  with  any  Justice^ 
is  not  appreciated  at  the  first  reading; 
because  it  must  be  worked  up  with 
many  delicate  toucfhes.  Broad  ontUneik 
seized  at  once  by  the  eye,  only  Indi- 
cate a  type;  and  even  then.  If  the  type 
is  not  at  once  recognized.  It  needs  ex- 
planation before  it  can  attract  Besidei^ 
are  our  most  valued  acqnaintaneei^ 
those  who  startled  us  into  wishing  tt> 
know  them?  Are  they  tboee  wlioM 
friendship  we  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
acquire,  whose  antecedents  we  do  not 
want  to  hear,  and  whom  we  throw 
aside  the  moment  we  find  them  in  t 
mood  which  is  neither  tragic  nor  amus- 
ing? Are  Colonel  Newcome,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose. Lucy  Snowe.  Maggie  Tulllver,  of 
this  kind? 

A  book  published  not  very  Icmg  ago 
laid  a  strong  hold  upon  its  readers.   It 
was  marked  by  extraordinary   power 
and  depth.    It  almost  left  the  impret- 
slon  of  a  great  book.    But  Its  construc- 
tion had  been  dominated  and  crushed 
by  this  haunting  dread  of  being  dnH 
It  opened— presumably  in  order  to  arrest 
attention— with  a  scene  startling  and 
dramatic  enough  to  have  satisfied  tlie 
reader  of  old  days  at  that  point— about 
one-third  through  a  novel— where  his  In- 
terest was  so  far  worked  up  that  it  wis 
time  for  the  plot  to  thicken.    Explain- 
tions  must  come  in  somewhere,  espe- 
cially in  a  philosophic  novel;  and  ft^ 
cordingly  we  were  dropped  from  interne 
excitement  into  retrospect,    which  in 
this  order  palled  upon  us.    But  it  is  DOt 
now  permitted    to   begin   gently  aid 
work  up  the  slope.    You  must  begin  it 
the  top  and  go  rapidly,  even  if  you  end 
In  stagnant  water  at  the  bottom.  Again, 
the  author,  endeavoring  to  live  up  ti 
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the  demand  for  ftrerlsli  ezcitement, 
was  unable  t*  make  straws  show  the 
way  of  the  wind.  Somebody  has  ob- 
served that  Becky  Sharp  needed  to 
commit  no  crime  in  order  to  reveal  her- 
self. We  know  what  she  is  without 
that  But  the  characters  now  under 
consideration  are  elucidated  by  a  num<« 
ber  of  strong— it  might  rather  be  said 
violent— scenes,  written  with  extraor- 
dinary power,  no  doubt,  and  each  in  it- 
self deserving  of  high  praise— but  fail- 
ing to  impress  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  because  they  dwarf  each  oth- 
er, and  suffer  from  want  of  back- 
ground. The  same  with  the  characters 
themselvea  Hardly  any  of  them  fail 
.to  interest  and  to  interest  intensely  In 
Iheir  way,  but— Mno  W^  lacry/mm.  There 
should  be  a  large  proportion  of  charac- 
ters in  a  book  which  interest  mildly, 
pleasantly,  soothingly;  and  among  them 
the  few  on  which  the  mind  is  fixed 
should  stand  out,  grouped  in  due  subor- 
dination to  a  central  idea.  Here,  for 
fear  any  should  be  reckoned  dull,  there 
are  something  like  half-a-dozen  person- 
ages, all  of  whom  grip  the  readers  as 
strongly  as  a  hero  or  heroine  need  do, 
•They  are  not  overdone.  One  is  left 
wishing  to  be  told  more,  not  less,  about 
nearly  all  of  them.  But  they  distract 
interest  from  one  another;  they  have  no 
connection  or  suitability  for  each  other, 
except  the  fact  that  they  are  found  be- 
tween the  same  covers;  and  the  result 
Is  that  want  of  unity  in  design  which 
mufft  ensue  when  the  author  is  not  con- 
tent to  allow  any  of  his  characters  to 
«tand  behind. 

"I  like  to  have  room  in  a  boolc,"  said 
a  friend  of  the  present  writer;  but 
Demos,  the  unreasonable,  wants  crises 
packed  in  a  book  like  herrings  in  a  bar- 
reL  Fielding  allowed  himself  "room" 
for  disquisitions  on  life  whose  style 
places  them  among  the  Jewels  of  the 
English  language.  They  do  not  assist 
the  excitement  and  probably  contem- 
porary Demos  did  not  like  them,  but 


posterity  does.  Why  do  all  for  Demos? 
why  not  something  for  posterity?  Field- 
ing and  his  contemporaries  give  us 
time  to  live  with  their  heroes  and  hero- 
ines under  normal  conditions— we  get  to 
know  them— they  are  not  incessantly 
urging  our  Jaded  emotions  to  tears  and 
laughter.  So  with  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot- but 
which  of  them  would  obtain  the  coveted 
meed  of  praise— the  statement  that 
**you  cannot  put  down  the  book  till  you 
have  finished  it"  from  a  review  in 
which  Demos  puts  his  trust?  The  boo]» 
you  cannot  put  down  are  so  often  the 
books  you  cannot  take  up  again— but 
Demos  goes  his  way  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  that 

Still,  in  every  age,  real  greatness  will 
turn  to  sound  and  natural  methods.  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  do  not  allow 
Demos  to  regulate  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  times  and  seasons,  their 
choice  of  a  motive.  And  if  we  are  not 
compelled  to  devour  each  of  their  books 
whole  at  a  sitting,  at  any  rate  we  are 
not  satisfied  without  a  second  perusal. 
Mr.  Gissing,  too— whether  or  not  he  can 
be  called  strong  enough  to  behd  the 
bow— is  above  constructing  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  weapon  which  anybody  can 
bend,  and  which  has  no  effect  beyond  a 
feeble  twanging  of  the  string.  The  pub- 
lic is  in  the  debt  of  an  author  who 
gives  it  subtle  philosophy  of  concep- 
tion. 

An  author's  defects  are  easily  traced 
to  his  aims.  Unless  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  superhuman  about  him,  he  must 
endeavor  to  arrest  attention,  to  whip 
up  Jaded  interest  by  strong  stimulants, 
to  startle  the  mind  at  every  turn— in 
short  never  to  allow  the  reader  to  put 
the  book  down  lest  his  attention  once 
distracted,  he  should  never  take  it  up 
again.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  say  that  it  is 
the  true  artist's  business  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  superhuman  about  him— to 
lead  his  public,  not  to  follow  it— to 
brave  the  damning  accusation  of  dul- 
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ness  at  first,  and  to  wait  till  the  world 
values  his  treasure,  rather  than  to 
throw  away  his  treasure  to  run  after 
the  world,   offering  it   a  richauffie  of 

Tb«  AcAdtmy. 


what  he  believes  to  be  admired  and  un- 
derstood? Perhaps  not;  but  if  not,  irt 
is  in  a  bad  way. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Maarten  Maartens,  one  of  the  few 
contemporary  writers  of  fiction  who 
write  too  little,  is  soon  to  publish  a 
novelette  entitled  '*Jan  Hunkum's 
Money.' 


t> 


The  Scribners  are  adding  to  their 
series  of  school  reading  books  a  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Howells's  etories  for 
young  children,  called  "The  Howells 
Story  Book,"  which  certainly  ought  to 
make  the  road  of  knowledge  a  delight- 
ful one. 
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Mrs.  Dudeney's  "Men  of  Marlorwe's, 
which  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  in  press, 
comprises  a  set  of  stories  of  the  resi- 
dents of  one  of  the  English  "Inns,"  like 
those  of  the  Temple,  which  are  so  in- 
terrelated as  almost  to  constitute  an 
integral  work. 

At  least  a  cheerful  note  is  struck  in 
Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford's  forthcoming 
volume.  "The  Age  of  Faith"— Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  &  Co.,  publishers— which 
argues  that  the  present  age  is  not  one 
of  doubt,  as  so  often  asserted,  or  of 
denial,  but  of  faith. 

Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  in  his  "Life"  of 
his  father,  Professor  Huxley,  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  the  Macmll- 
lans,  tells  the  story,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  original  letters  and  extracts  from 
Huxley's  correspondence,  with  a  view 
to  presenting  a  study  of  the  man  him- 


self and  his  character  and  temperament, 
rather  than  of  his  contributions  to 
science  or  liis  philosophic  views. 

It  is  said  that  the  autobiography  of 
Abdur  Bahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, which  is  about  to  be  published,  ii 
very  frank.  If  the  Ameer  tells  what  he 
thinks  of  British  and  Russian  intriguet 
since  he  has  been  on  the  throne,  tbe 
book  should  be  lively  reading. 

Every  one  who  remembers  tbe  de- 
lightful column  of  "Sharps  and  Flats" 
which  Eugene  Field  used  to  contribute 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Scribners  are  about  to 
publish  two  volumes,  one  in  prose  and 
the  other  in  verse,  made  up  of  6ele^ 
tions  from  that  column. 

The  surprising  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad's  story  "Lord  Jim,"  de- 
scribed in  the  sub-title  as  "A  Sketdu" 
is  lengthening  out  in  Blackwood*! 
Magazhie,  is  explained  by  a  report  thtt 
it  was  the  author's  first  purpose  to 
make  it  a  short  story,  but  that  the  plot 
has  so  taken  possession  of  him  that  he 
has  obtained  permission  to  elaborate 
it 

According  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Westminster  Abbey  is  now  absolutely 
full  as  a  burial  place;  not  a  foot  of 
ground  remains  for  burial  and  not  t 
square  yard  of  space  for  a  memorliL 
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It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  place  was 
found  for  the  Ruskin  memorial  Mr. 
Harrison  urges  the  building  of  an  an- 
nex. 

Two  more  of  Mr.  Howells'  comedies, 
"An  Indian  Giver"  and  "The  Smoking 
Car/'  have  been  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  The  drollery  of  the 
second,  and  the  stibtler  humor  of  the 
first  are  simply  irresistible,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  sternest  philoso^ 
pher  or  the  most  confirmed  misan- 
thrope would  be  proof  against  them. 

An  old  but  thrilling  story,  that  of 
•*The  Mutiny  on  Board  H.M.S.  Bounty," 
as  told  by  Lieutenant  William  Bligh,  is 
presented  in  an  attractive  volume  by 
M.  F.  Mansfield  of  New  York.  In  these 
romance-loving  times,  this  story  is 
worth  reproducing,  if  only  to  show  how 
little  a  tale  of  real  adventure  depends 
upon  literary  embellishments  for  iti 
charm. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  students  and 
lovers  of  old  and  quaint  New  England 
customs  should  miss  reading  "The  Salt- 
Box  House"  by  Jane  DeForest  Shelton, 
which  gives  a  delightfully  vivid  and 
sympathetic  picture  of  life  in  a  Connec- 
ticut hill  town  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  personal  element  in  the  book 
is  strong.  The  author  is  describing  an 
actual  house  and  the  very  people  who 
lived  in  it,  and  by  the  patient  study  of 
old  records  and  traditions  she  has  been 
able  to  reproduce  the  conditions,  sur- 
roundings, and  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  very  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany.) 

"The  Monitor  and  the  Navy  Under 
Steam"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by 
Lieutenant  Frank  M.  Bennett,  U.S.N., 
—Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.— whidh  has 
for  its  immediate  subject  the  history, 
career  and  influence  of  Ericsson's  fa- 


mous craft,  but,  with  a  due  sense  of  his- 
torical perspective,  makes  that  the  oc- 
casion of  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  battleship.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  and  growing  interest,  and 
Lieutenant  Bennett's  book  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  naval  architects  and  offlcers 
as  a  valuable  and  original  contribution 
to  it.  Incidentally,  the  important  naval 
operations  of  the  civil  war  and  the  war 
with  Spain  are  described.  The  book 
is  illustrated  and  indexed. 

The  David  Harum  of  fiction  has  de- 
lighted so  many  thousands  of  readers 
that  there  must  be  many  who  will  be 
x:urious  to  read  of  "The  Real  David 
Harum"  as  interestingly  described  by 
Arthur  T.  Vance,  in  a  volume  published 
under  that  title  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  For  "HomeviUe"  read  "Ho- 
mer" in  Cortland  county.  New  York, 
and  for  "David  Harum"  read  David 
Hannum,  a  real  citizen  of  Homer,  with 
more  than  a  local  reputation  as  horse- 
dealer,  showman  and  banker,  and  we 
have,  according  to  Mr.  Vance,  the  orig- 
inal scene  and  hero  of  Mr.  Westcott's 
striking  story.  Regarded  even  apart 
from  the  famous  story,  there  was  a 
sufficient  flavor  of  originality  in  David 
Hannum,— "father  of  the  Cardiff  giant," 
as  he  humorously  described  himself— to 
Justify  Mr.  Vance's  little  book. 

The  "Riverside  Aldine  Classics,"  by  a 
happy  conjunctions  of  terms,  suggest 
the  noblest  traditions  of  book-making  in 
the  past,  and  its  best  achievements  of 
the  present  Exquisite  in  typography, 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  touch,  not 
too  small  for  the  shelf,  and  not  too 
large  to  slip  easily  into  the  pocket, 
they  will  flnd  their  way  at  once  into  the 
afTections  of  book  lovers.  The  flrst  vol- 
umes present  Longfellow's  "Evan- 
geline;" Whittier's  "Snow  Bound"  and 
other  personal  poems;  Holmes's  "The 
One-Hoss  Shay"  and  other  poems;  Low- 
ell's "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  "A 
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Fable  for  CriUcs"  and  the  noble  **Com- 
memoration  Ode;"  and  Hawthorne's 
"Legends  ot  the  Province  House*'  and 
other  "Twice  Told  Tales."  Bach  volume 
has  a  dainty  etching  for  a  frontispiece. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co. 

Half  a  dozen  lectures,  which  were  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing are  grouped  in  a   volume  entitled 
"Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of  Books." 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)      History  is 
discoursed  upon  by  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Memoirs   and    Biographies   by    Agnes 
Repplier,    Sociology,    Economics    and 
Politics  by   Arthur   T.    Hadley,    The 
Study  of  Fiction  by  Brander  Matthews, 
Poetry  by  Bliss  Perry,  and  Essay  and 
Criticism  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
It  will  be  seen  that  subject  and  lecturer 
were  well  fitted.    Not  the  least  divert- 
ing chapter  in  the  volume  is  the  preface 
by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  which  he 
comments   humorously    upon   some  of 
the  conflicting   opinions   expressed   by 
Ihe  lecturers,  and  gives  readers  the  ex- 
cellent advice  not  to  take  their  reading 
too  anxiously  and  strenuously. 


A  new  novel  by  Henry  Seton  Merrl- 
man    always  promises  pleasure  of    a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  kind.    He  does 
not  often  attempt  the  portrayal  of  the 
deeper  emotions,  but    he    paints    the 
lighter  shades  of  feeling  with  deftness 
and  assurance;  his  choice  of  time  and 
scene  Is  always  admirable;  his  plots  are 
Ingenious  without  being  Impossible;  his 
style  Is  clear  and  direct  and  his  com- 
ments by  the  way  are  those  of  a  shrewd 
but  kindly  man  of  the  world.    "The  Isle 
of  Unrest"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  Is  of 
course    Corsica,    and    Its    ^picturesque 
scenery  makes  the  background  for  as 
pretty  a  love-story  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  The  heroine  Is  a  charming  young 
Frenchwoman,  come  to  take  possession 
of  her  Corsican  estate,  and  the  hero, 


one  of  Napoleon  Third's  cavalry  officen* 
The  vendetta  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  earlier  action  of  the  story,  but  Its 
course  is  determined  by  an  influence 
much  more  modem,  but  so  cleverly  con- 
cealed that  it  would  be  unfair  even  to 
hint  at  it.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  graphic  pic> 
ture  which  it  gives  of  F^nch  feelinf 
daring  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  So 
sympathetic  a  delineation  of  Frendi 
character  at  its  best  is  particularly 
timely  now. 

The  reader  whose  taste  is  for  stories 
of    adventure  may  read    "The    Half- 
Hearted"  from  beginning  to  end— he  if 
not  likely  to  lay  it  down  in  the  middle 
—without  suspecting  that  H  is  really  a 
psychological  novel.    Bat  as  sach  it  is 
a    work   of   uncommon    power,    and 
claims  for  its  author,  John  Bachan,  a 
bigh  place  among   oar   contemporaiy 
novelists.    The  hero  is  a  yoong  Bootcb- 
man  of   fortune   and   family,    popular 
with  his  tenants,  idolized  by  his  friends, 
with  a  brilliant  university  career  be- 
hind him,  and  Just  home  from  an  ex- 
pedition to  Kashmir  which  is  making 
him  a  reputation  among  politicians  as 
well  as  sportsmen.    That  far  a  man  of 
his  powers  life  should  result  not  In  soc- 
cess  but  In  failure  Is  the  tragedy  sng<- 
gested  in  the  title.    It  is  the  old  prob- 
lem of  the  heart  that  dares  and  the 
head  that  doubts,  and  it  is  worked  out 
with    extraordinary   skill      The  plot 
opens  among  the  Scottish  hills,  in  the 
shooting-season,  but  it  reaches  its  som- 
bre denouement  in  the  unexplored  fron- 
tier region  between  English  and  Bni- 
sian  '^spheres  of  influence."      The  dia- 
logue Is  often  clever  to  the  point  of 
epigram,  and  there  are  descriptive  pas- 
sages of  rare  quality.    But  the  charac- 
ter-study is  of  so  intense  and  overshad- 
owing an  interest  that  beauties  ^vUcb 
would  bring  distinction  to  a  book  of 
less  merit  are  almost  unnoticed  here. 
Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  NEW  FAR  EAST. 


There  are  certain  potentialities  which 
no  man  who  has  lived  long  in  the  Far 
East  cares  to  consider,  and  of  which,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  he  permits 
his  unwilling  mind  to  dwell  upon  them, 
he  cannot  think  without  a  shudder. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  possi- 
bilities is  the  resurrection  of  China. 
How  if  a  day  should  come  when  even 
the  pig-tailed  Celestial  should  adopt  for 
p^tective  purposes  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  West?  Where  would 
Europe  with  its  political  intrigues  and 
Jealousies  be  if  the  400,000,000  of 
Chinese  should  put  on  that  armor  which 
has  won  for  40,000,000  of  Japanese  pro- 
found  respect  from  every  one  of  the 
Western  Powers?  And  what  a  night- 
mare prospect  if  China  thus  aroused 
should  proceed  to  revenge  herself  upon 
the  West  for  fifty  years  of  European 
aggression,  exploitation  and  partition! 
There  is  no  one  who  has  lived  in  China 
or  Japan  but  carries  somewhere,  locked 
within  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart, 
such  a  fear.  Those  who  know  China 
know  her  swarming  millions,  destitute 
indeed  as  yet  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  developed  sense  of  nationality, 
yet  big  with  the  embryo  of  that  emo- 
tion in  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  "for- 
eign devil,"  and  their  profound  attach- 
ment to  the  customs,  the  religion,  and 
the  mode   of  life  of  the  immemorial 


East.  These  men  know,  with  the  exam- 
ple of  Japan  before  them,  that  only  a 
shock  sufficiently  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  is  necessary  to  set  in  motion 
the  train  of  causes  which  will  produce 
this  occidentalization— to  coin  a  re- 
quired word.  To  overcome  the  initial 
resistance  of  a  vast  mass  is  far  harder 
than  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
small  one,  and  thus  the  reluc- 
tance of  China  to  make  her  own 
what  in  the  case  of  Japan  has  been 
adopted  with  so  much  less  difficulty  is 
explained.  But  the  change  is  coming  if 
it  has  not  already  come. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  to 
contrast  the  attitude  of  the  West  to 
China  in  the  early  months  of  18d8  with 
its  attitude  to  China  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  Two  years  ago  it  was  as- 
sumed not  merely  that  there  was  a  sick 
man  in  the  Far  Bast,  but  that  the  sick 
man  was  moribund.  Indeed,  all  that 
remained  was,  it  appeared,  to  divide  up 
his  inheritaDce.  Russia  had  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  was  digesting  Manchuria; 
Germany  had  laid  hands  upon  Kiao- 
Chau  with  a  cynical  violence  which  as- 
tonished the  world,  and  was  demanding 
the  whole  of  Shan-tung;  England  had 
occupied  Wel-hal-Wei,  and,  however 
reluctantly— for  experience  In  India  had 
taught  us  that  dominion  in  the  East  is 
never  cheaply    acquired,    least   of   all 
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when  violence  is  done  to  the  sentiments 
and  belief  of  the  Oriental— was  advan- 
cing certain  claims  upon  the  Yang-tsse 
Valley;  France  had  obtained  Kwang- 
Ghau  and  was  rounding  off  a  French 
sphere  of  influence  contiguous  to  Ton- 
kin; even  Italy  and  Belgium  and  Den- 
marlL  each  had  their  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing more  or  less  of  this  newly  discov* 
ered  no-man's-land.     China  seemed  in 
danger  of  becoming  what  Italy  was  to 
Metternlch— a  geographical  term.    Her 
collapse  in  the  war  of  1894-5  and  her 
helplessness  before   the   aggression   of 
the  Powers  had  blinded  men  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  no  decaying  Turlsey,  with 
a  dwindling  Mussulman  population,  but 
a  race  which  is  perpetually  and  rapidly 
expanding,  overrunning  Burmah,  Ton- 
kin, Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Poly- 
nesia, so  totally  alien  to  the  West  in 
thought,  religion  and  ideas  that  it  haa 
no  points  of  contact,  and  that  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  friendship  can 
exist  between  individual  members  of  the 
two  opposed  spheres  of  thought    Some 
there  had  been.  Indeed,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  G.   H.   Pearson,   and   one  or  two 
French  observers,   fresh   from   ex];>erl- 
ence   of   the   passive    resistance    that 
Ghina  offers  and  has  always  offered  on 
the  borders  of  Tonkin,  who  looked  fur- 
ther ahead   and   saw   that  what  was 
defunct  was  not  Ghina  itself  or  the  yel- 
low race,  but  the  corrupt  incapable  gov- 
ernment  that   monopolizes   power   at 
Peking.  These  had  misgivings,  but  gen- 
erally the  feeling  in  Europe  was  anxi- 
ety as  to  which  nation  was  to  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  belonghigs  of  the 
supposed  corpse. 

And  in  August,  1900,  all  has  changed. 
From  the  one  extreme  men  have  flown 
to  the  other.  Because  Ghina  is  not  dead 
she  is  no  longer  sick;  because  an  allied 
force  of  some  40,000  men,  distracted  by 
every  kind  of  intestine  jealousy  and  ri- 
valry, without  a  common  commander- 
in-chief,  and  directed  by  a  burlesque  of 
a  debating  society,  has  not  found  the 


march  upon  Peking  a  simple  and  ea^y 
task—it  is  assumed  that  Ghloa  Is  t 
great  Power,  that  she  is  most  formida- 
ble from  a  military  standpoint,  and  that 
she  is  a  match  for  the  West  '*!  am 
astonished,"  says  Count  Cassinl,  the 
famous  Russian  diplomatist  "at  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  Chinese  have 
undergone.  When  I  left  China  their  fa- 
vorite arms  were  bows  and  arrows." 
And  It  appears  that  this  surprise  ex- 
tends fo  the  Russian  Press,  since  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  which  only  a  few  weeki 
ago  regarded  Ghina  as  a  Russian  de- 
pendency, has  urged  upon  Russia  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  her  hands  free,  and 
"not  squandering  her  immense  strength 
In  the  deserts  of  China."  Ref  o-ences  to 
the  enormous  task  of  cowing  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000,000  are  now  as  commoa 
in  the  Press  of  Efurope  as  they  were 
rare  one  or  two  years  ago.  So  tliat  if 
there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  Far 
East  to  the  danger  of  Western  aggres- 
sion, there  has  also  been  an  awakening 
of  the  West  to  the  difllcnlty  of  carry- 
ing out  such  aggression.  The  supposed 
corpse  has  fK>me  to  life,  and  tliat  is 
suflaciently  startling. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  as  yet  to 
show  that  China  has  in  a  few  months 
or  years  passed  from  a  position  of  ab- 
ject inferiority  to  the  West  to  one  of 
comparative  equality  or  soperlorlty. 
There  is  much  to  show  that  she  has  not 
She  may  have  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  armed  with  the  newest  weap- 
ons, but  she  has  not  as  yet  the  organis- 
ation and  generalship  without  which  no 
army  can  be  really  effectlye.  Thougli 
she  is  clearly  far  more  formidable  than 
In  1842,  1800,  or  1896,  what  trifling  sn^ 
cesses  she  has  gained  so  ftur  must  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  pecnliar  difllcol- 
ties  of  the  terrain  between  Tlen-tala 
and  Peking  and  to  the  extreme  Ineffl* 
ciency  of  an  expeditionary  force,  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  nationalities^  opera- 
ting at  enormous  distances  from  their 
real  bases,  than  to  any  other  cause.  What 
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Is  ominoiu  is  the  appearance  of  a  cer- 
tain solidarity  between  the  north,  cen- 
tre and  soQth,  between  the  east  and 
west  of  the  vast  Chinese  Bmpire. 
Whereas  in  the  Ohina-Japan  war  the 
centre  and  sonth  held  aloof,  and  the 
strain  of  supporting  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Pe-chl-li,  there  is  now  fer- 
ment from  Kashgar  in  the  extreme 
west  to  Manchuria  in  the  northeast, 
and  from  the  Amur  to  Canton.  It  looks 
as  though  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  and 
Port  Arthur  had  at  last  administered 
the  required  shock. 

•In  face  of  the  present  situation  there 
are  two  Powers  whose  position  in  the 
Far  East  is  seriously  affected.  These 
two  are  Russia  and  (Germany.  In  the 
past  months  the  Russians  have  real- 
ised the  fact  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses Port  Arthur  and  the  Maritime 
Province  are  isolated.  The  Siberian 
zmilway  has  been  broken,  Russian  sta- 
tions on  the  Amur  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, and  Bianchuria  lost,  if  only  for 
a  time.  A  great  campaign  in  Man- 
churia has  become  a  necessity  if  Rus- 
sia Is  to  reassert  her  position.  For  that 
campaign  she  is  as  yet  in  no  sense  pre- 
pared. The  Siberian  railway  is  still 
qnlte  incomplete;  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
badly  laid  and  ill-provided  with  rolling- 
stock.  In  South  Africa  we  have  learnt 
how  difficult  it  Is  to  keep  even  a  moder- 
ate force  supplied  with  rations  and  am- 
munition by  means  of  a  single  ill- 
equipped  line.  But  Russia  has  not  only 
to  supply  her  Army  already  in  the  field 
with  food  and  ammunition;  she  has 
also  to  forward  reinforcements  along 
the  vast  length  of  her  transcontinental 
railway.  This  Is  a  task  demanding  the 
most  complete  and  careful  organization. 
In  the  American  OlvH  War,  General 
Sherman  succeeded  In  supplying  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  85,000  animals 
for  196  days  by  the  use  of  a  line,  in 
many  ways  better  equipped  and  only 
478  miles  long,  but  this   has   always 


been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  good 
management.  From  Cheliabinsk  on  the 
Siberian  frontier  to  Stretensk  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier  is  a  distance  of  2,- 
702  miles,  much  of  it  desolate  and  unin- 
habited country.  The  mere  problem  of 
commissariat  and  transport  is  there- 
fore a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Rus- 
sian General  StafT.  Troops  and  stores 
will,  no  doubt,  be  sent  by  sea  to  a  great 
extent,  but  here  fresh  difficulties,  fa- 
miliar to  every  Englishman  after  the 
object-lesson  afforded  by  the  movement 
of  our  Army  to  South  Africa,  will  arise. 
Another  trouble  in  Russia's  path  is  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  finances  for 
the  great  campaign.  For  some  years 
past  her  policy  of  constructing  rail- 
■ways,,  which  from  their  nature  could 
only  pay  In  the  more  or  less  distant  fu- 
ture, has  severely  strained  her  re- 
sources, while  her  military  and  naval 
preparations,  though  far  from  complete, 
have  swallowed  millions;  in  short,  the 
Chinese  question  could  not  have  been 
raised  at  a  more  inopportune  moment 
for  her.  She  had  planned  the  struggle 
for  a  time  when  Siberia  had  been 
opened  up  and  developed,  the  railway 
complete,  and  her  garrison  in  the  Far 
East  at  least  200,000  strong.  It  has 
come  years  before  she  is  prepared. 

Though  the  situation  of  Germany  in 
the  Far  East  is  far  less  perilous  than 
that  of  Russia,  this  upheaval  of  Chhia 
threatens  to  deprive  her  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  to  fellow 
from  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau.  She 
is  now  further  than  ever  from  her 
dream  of  monopolizing  Shan-tung.  No 
nationality  has  provoked  such  bitter 
hostility  and  dislike  among  the  Chinese 
as  the  German,  nor,  when  we  read  the 
mhrthful  accounts  written  by  German 
soldiers  at  Kiao-Chau  before  the  "Box- 
er" rising,  of  how  they  hitched  their 
hammocks  to  the  images  of  the  Chinese 
gods  in  the  most  sacred  temples,  can 
we  wonder  at  this.  Chinamen  swarm 
into  Hong  Kong  and  the  British  partB  of 
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Malaysia,  but  they  are  most  chary  of  set- 
tling under  the  German  flag.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  Count  Cassini  singles  out  the 
German— though,  of  course,  he  incul- 
pates the  British  as  well,  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  results  which  invariably  fol- 
low when  a  Russian  official  says  any- 
thing evil  of  Germany— for  condemna- 
tion in  the  matter  of  their  treatment  of 
the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  our  mission- 
aries do  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
chief, and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
American  missionaries,  they  are  fruit- 
ful sources  of  riot  massacre  and  resul- 
tant bombardment  But  our  adminis- 
tration has  always  treated  China  and 
the  Chinese  tenderly;  indeed,  it  is  fully 
recognized  by  most  enlightened  China- 
men that  England  desires  only  liberty 
of  trade,  and  has  no  desire  to  see 
China  destroyed  or  partitioned.  As  for 
Russia,  Count  Cassini  is  quite  right  in 
claiming  that  she  has  never  forced  her 
missionaries  upon  the  Chinese.  In 
fact  she  follows  exactly  the  policy 
which  the  common-sense  of  our  ances- 
tors, who  were  not  one  whit  less  reli- 
gious, be  it  marked,  than  ourselves, 
forced  upon  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany. But  if  she  does  not  inflict  the 
most  violent  shocks  upon  the  deepest 
instincts  and  prejudices  of  the  race,  she 
has  been  guilfty  of  gross  violence  and 
injustice  in  the  construction  of  the 
Manchurian  railway,  seizing  the  land  of 
Chinamen  and  destroying  temples  in 
the  line  of  route  with  a  brusqueness 
worthy  of  the  "Armed  Michael,"  so 
dear  to  our  German  cousins.  So  that 
she,  too,  is  far  from  faultless. 

As  for  England,  I  cannot  see  that  she 
stands  to  lose  by  the  change  in  China, 
or  in  the  Western  mode  of  regarding 
China.  She  has  always  wished  to  see 
China  a  Power  capable  of  protecting 
herself.  But  in  her  own  interests  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  ultimate  inter- 
ests of  China,  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  should  some  authority  exist  in 
China,  able  to  oppose  schemes  of  exter- 


nal aggression,  but  also  that  the  author- 
ity should  be  able  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrup- 
tion and  misgovemment  ever  rampant 
everywhere  in  the  Empire.  In  a  word, 
England  desires  not  only  a  strong 
China,  but  also  a  reformed  China.  Our 
African  entanglements  must  necessa- 
rily prevent  us  from  playing  any  great 
military  part  in  the  Far  East  for  the 
next  six  months,  but  our  diplomacy  has 
shown  its  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Europeans  in  Peking  by  being  the  first 
to  advocate  the  giving  of  a  mandate  to 
Japan,  while  it  has  been  not  unsuccess- 
ful in  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  Viceroys  of  the  Yang-tsse  Val- 
ley. Though  British  policy  has  too 
often  merited  of  late  the  severest  of 
criticism,  I  do  not  see  that  more  could 
have  been  done  or  that  it  could  have 
been  better  done  in  the  crisis.  At  all 
costs  the  British  Government  was  right 
to  shrink  from  a  war  on  a  vast  scale  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  set  its  face  stead- 
ily against  schemes  of  wild  and  dlsor- 
dered  revenge.  The  "No  Quarter^ 
speech  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  savage  ex- 
cesses of  the  Russians  at  Tlen-tsin 
have  shown  how  unjust  were  those 
critics  of  the  Japanese— and  many  Eng- 
lishmen were  among  them— who  cried 
out  that  the  Port  Arthur  massacre 
proved  the  Japanese  to  be  mere  bar- 
barians with  a  thin  veneer  of  civilisa- 
tion. Others  are  in  the  same  boat  to- 
day, for  the  explaining  away  of  the  "No 
Quarter*'  speech  explains  nothing. 

But  there  is  one  Power  which  stands 
to  gain,  and  to  gain  enormously,  from 
this  new  situation  In  the  Far  East' 
That  Power  is  Japan.  Had  she  careful- 
ly sorted  the  hands,  the  run  of  cards 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  for  her 
intere£rts.  Only  six  weeks  ago  Count 
Cassini  was  declaring  that  Russia  could 
not  entrust  Japan  with  the  task  of 
bringing  China  to  order,  because  so  to 
do  would  be  "to  stultify  herself,  cede 
her  place  to  Japan,  and  lose  her  pres- 
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tlge  In  the  Far  East  In  that  part  of 
the  world,"  he  continned,  "prestige 
means  60  per  cent,  ot  power.  If  there 
•  is  any  country  whose  influence  should 
be  prevented  from  gaining  ground  in 
China  it  Is  certainly  Japan,  which  is  the 
.<me  Power  capable  of  realizing  the 
Ideals  of  Pan-Mongollsm  to  the  terror 
of  all  Europe."  Yet  this  yery  thing 
which  the  Count— a  man  who  knows  his 
China  and  Japan  perfectly— <lreaded  for 
Bussian  Interest  has  happened.  Not 
only  has  Japan  undertalsen  ihe  leading 
part  in  the  advance  on  Peking, 
but  she  has  undertaken  it  because 
her  bitterest  enemies  could  not  act 
without  her  help.  The  very  Power 
which  was  warned  off  Chinese  soil  in 
1895  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia, 
Germany  and  France,  because  she  was 
''yellow"  and  because  Russia  and  Ger- 
many wanted  for  themselves  the  fruits 
of  her  conquests,  has  now  been  humbly 
begged  to  save  the  foreigners  In 
Peking.  Exquisite  indeed  must  be  the 
revenge  to  the  Japanese.  As  for  "Pan- 
Mongolism,"  let  Westerners  reflect  that 
it  may  prove  a  very  salutary  check 
upon  something  which  is  every  whit  as 
dangerous  to  civilization— Pan-Slavism, 
to  wit.  And  a  China  under  Japan- 
ese tutelage  would  be  far  less 
dangerous  to  the  world  than  a  well- 
armed  but  ferocious  and  uncivilized 
China,  guided  by  gentry  of  the  type  of 
Tungfuhslang  and  Li-Ping-Heng. 

The  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
Japan  Is  so  Important  that  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  turn  to  the  recently 
published  correspondence  respecting 
the  ''Boxer"  movement  In  China  for  In- 
formation on  that  subject  In  the 
early  months  of  the  movement  nothing 
Is  more  striking  than  the  professedly 
optimistic  view  taken  by  Russian  diplo- 
macy. No  doubt,  Russia  did  not  want 
trouble  in  the  Far  East  at  this 
moment;  hence  the  serene  assur- 
ances which  proceeded  from  every 
one,  from   Count  Mouravieff  down  to 


M.  de  Giers,  that  pressure  upon  China 
was  unnecessary,  that  the  Chinese 
troops  would  suppress  all  disorders, 
that  the  real  danger  was  In  the  south 
and  centre— 4.«.,  concerned  England 
rather  than  Russia— that  in  a  fortnight 
(from  June  20th)  the  crisis  would  be 
over,  and  that  the  insurrection  would 
collapse  before  troops  from  Europe 
could  arrive.  These,  of  course,  were  so 
many  reasons  indirectly  urged  against 
the  despatch  of  troops  by  ourselves  and 
against  the  intervention  of  Japan. 
Whether  the  Russians  believed  what 
they  said  may  be  doubted;  probably 
they  did.  Just  as  Mr.  Balfour,  because 
he  wishes  to  believe  it  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  British  hospKals  in 
South  Africa  were  models  of  good  man- 
agement and  that  the  nation  cares  more 
for  keeping  a  particular  Party  in  power 
than  for  preventing  the  infliction  of  un- 
necessary sufTerlng  upon  Its  brothers 
and  sons. 

As  far  back  as  June  13th  the  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Minister  informed  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  Japan  was  ready, 
in  case  of  any  serious  emergency  aris- 
ing, to  send  a  considerable  force  to  the 
relief  of  Admiral  Seymour,  provided 
Britain  approved.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  ofTer,  but  three  days  later  Japan 
was  assured  that  England  intended  to 
act  in  concert  with  her  and  "with  the 
other  Powers  interested  In  the  restora- 
tion of  order."  As  afTairs  grew  more 
critical  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  an  ur- 
gent appeal  to  her  on  the  22nd,  asking 
whether  she  was  not  going  to  send  a 
larger  force  than  the  thousand  or  so 
men  already  despatched,  and  suggest- 
ing that  her  geographical  position  en- 
abled her  to  Intervene  with  effect  On 
this  she  might  perhaps,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  move  at  once.  But  there 
were  several  reasons  which  militated 
against  hasty  action  on  her  part.  In  the 
first  place,  after  her  treatment  by  .the 
still  existing  Triple  Alliance  In  1896, 
she  was  not  prepared  to  be,  perhaps,  a 
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Becond  time  haughtily  ordered  back 
from  Peking.  She  foresaw  complication 
with  Russia,  not  only  while  her  armies 
were  engaged  in  operations,  but  also 
after  China  had  been  humbled.  In  the 
second  place,  she  was  being  asked  to 
give  Russia  indirect  assistance  In  Man- 
churia. An  attack  on  the  Chinese  be- 
fore Peking  would  necessarily  take 
pressure  off  the  Russian  forces  opera- 
ting in  the  neighborhood  of  Blagovest- 
chensk,  on  the  Amur,  and  in  Man- 
churia. Though  the  Russians  do  not 
seem  to  have  seen  matters  quite  in  this 
light,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quick- 
witted Japanese  did;  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  Russia— after  the  state  of  almost 
open  hostility  which  has  for  months  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Czar's 
Government— their  reluctance  to  aid  the 
Russians  is  not  surprising.  Finally, 
Japan  is  a  poor  State,  and  military 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Northern 
China  would  be  a  severe  strain  upon 
her  resources.  She  wanted  guarantees 
as  to  indemnification  for  her  losses  in 
men  and  money,  and  not  unnaturally, 
since  she,  not  more  ostentatiously 
than  certain  European  Powers,  set  pol- 
icy before  sentiment 

Anxious  to  relieve  Japan  from  such 
anxieties,  and  realizing  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  an  immediate  advance. 
Lord  Salisbury  enquired  of  Russia  if 
the  Czar  would  approve  of  the  landing 
of  25,000  or  30,000  Japanese  troops  at 
Ta-ku.  At  the  same  time  he  begged 
Germany  to  support  this  appeal.  But 
the  Kaiser,  though  ready  enough  in 
public  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  civil- 
ization, and  though  afTectlng  the  ut- 
most zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the  Lega- 
tions, was  not  likely  to  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  producing  ill-feellng  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  and  of  rep- 
resenting himself  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  latter  Power  against  perfidious 
England.  He  delayed  his  answer  for 
six  days,  and  then  replied  that  order 


could  only  be  restored  by  the  Concert 
and  that  he  could  not  Judge  whether 
or  no  Germany  could  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  Japan.  He 
did  this  though  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  strong  force  conld  reach 
Peking  from  Europe  for  two  months, 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  sending  out  more  than 
a  few  thousand  men.  Had  England 
rested  content  with  his  refusal,  it 
would  have  condemned  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  to  destruction.  No  more 
cynical  example  of  German  policy 
could  be  discovered,  and  those  who 
blame  Japan  for  heartlessness  In  not 
acting  "ofT  her  own  bat*'  should  study 
this  reply.  As  for  Russia,  she  at  least 
did  not  display  the  inhuman  coldness  of 
her  would-be  ally,  though  It  Is  trae  that 
Count  Lamsdorf  is  supposed  to  have 
told  the  German  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  that  his  sentiments  wete 
those  of  the  German  Government— a 
fact  however,  for  which  we  have  only 
German  authority.  By  her  ofllclal  reply 
to  Great  Britain,  Russia  wished  to  see 
Japan  "acting  in  accord  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  Powers"— an  enig- 
matic response,  but  one  which  did  not 
altogether  exclude  Japanese  interven- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  highly  un- 
pleasant news  from  Manchuria— «s  yet 
unknown  in  England  and  G^ermany— as- 
sisted her  in  coming  to  this  conclosion. 
Finally,  the  correspondence,  so  far  as 
it  touches  Japan,  closes  with  an  urgent 
appeal  from  England  to  Japan  to  act 
and  save  the  Legations,  and  with  an 
ofTer  to  guarantee  both  financial  assist- 
ance and  the  help  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  spot 

Thus  England  stands  out  as  the  Pow- 
er from  first  to  last  motft  anxions  to 
save  the  Legations,  as  the  one  Weston 
Power  which  realised  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  as  the  one  Power  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  fact  that 
the  help  of  Japan  was  necessary  and 
inevitable  if  the  foreigners  in  Peking 
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were  not  to  be  massacred,  or  unrest  to 
spread  throughont  China.     The   part 
which  we  played  was  at  least  a  more 
creditable  one  than  blustering  as  to  our 
flag  waving  over  Peking,  or  than  in  in- 
dulging in  threats  of  a  horrible  yen- 
geance  upon  the  Ghinese— threats  and 
bluster   which,    without   the    aid    of 
Japan,  the  potentate  who  uttered  them 
must  haye  known  to  be  impossible  of 
execution.     Probably   Germany   reck- 
oned in  her   heart   that   England  and 
Japan  would  act  exactly  as  they  haye 
done,  when  Germany  would   win   the 
credit  of  appearing  as    the    deyoted 
friend  of  Russia,  and  in  the  end,  after 
Japan  had  done  the  hard  work,  be  able 
to  parade  her  flag  in  Peking.    It  is  pos- 
sibly more  with  the  yiew  of  coercing 
Japan  after  Peking  has  been  reached 
than    to    undertake    any    operations 
against  China  that  a  German  diylsion 
of  four  battleships  has  been  sent  to  the 
Far  East.    It  will  not  escape  the  mili- 
tary student  that  the  fleets  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  France,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia are  now  actually  stronger— on  pa- 
per, at  all  eyents— than  the  combined 
forces  of  England  and  Japan  in  Chi- 
nese waters.    Here,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  our  Admiralty  is  greatly  to  blame 
for  its  want  of  foresight.    That  the  old 
understanding  between  the  Powers  of 
the  Triple  Alliance   still   exists   in  all 
matters  Chinese  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain, though  whether  that  Alliance  will 
attempt  to  repeat  the  policy  of  1895, 
and  try  to  appropriate  for  itself  what 
Japan  has  won,  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  moment  the  situation  in  China 
is  this.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tien- 
tsin and  on  the  road  to  Peking  or  at  the 
latter  capital  Japan  has  somewhere 
about  30,000  men.  The  other  Allies  have 
about  15,000.  Thus  the  Japanese  out- 
number their  confederates  in  a  ratio  of 
about  two  to  one.  They  have  the  as- 
sured support  of  England,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  United  States,  though 
American  policy  is  as  doubtful  and  un- 


certain as  our  British   weather,   and 
seems    at   this    moment   to   be   most 
strongly  swayed  by  dislike  of  England. 
They  have  to  reckon  with  the  tacit  hos- 
tility of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  per- 
haps. In  a  less  degree,  of  France.    The 
feeling  between  the  Russians  and  Ja- 
panese is  so  strained  that  there  have  al- 
ready been  collisions  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  forces,  and  zeal- 
ous co-operation   is  impossible.      Yet, 
apart    from   the  Japanese,  the  Allied 
Army  is  a  mere    collection    of    weak 
brigades,  each  under  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent commander,  each  speaking  a 
difTerent  language,   each   animated  by 
more  or  less  Jealous  feelings  to  the  oth- 
er portions  of  the  force.     Before  any 
action  can  be  taken,  all  the  Allied  com- 
manders    must     be     assembled     and 
brotiisht   to   consent   to   the   proposed 
plan.    Experience  has  once  more  dem- 
onstrated what  is  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of   military   history,    that   under 
such  conditions  the  minimum  of  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  with  the  maximum 
of  men.    This  General  wants  to  make 
a  flank  attack;  that   General   will  not 
hear  of  It,  as  he  has  been  Informed  that 
the  Chinese  are  too  strong;  another  has 
not  yet  received  his  transport  and  equip- 
ment, and  is   not   ready   to  move  till 
they  arrive.    So  the  endless  debate  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  world  wonders  at  the 
perpetual  delays.    Indeed,  It  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  Chinese  inefficiency  that 
Peking  should  ever  have  been  taken  by 
such  a  heterogeneous  force.    Nor  will 
matters  be  much  bettered  when  Count 
von  Waldersee   arrives.      Though   his 
nominal  authority  may  be  immense,  his 
real  power  will  be  limited.    The  diffi- 
culties which  Marlborough  had  to  con- 
front in  his  campaigns  will  be  his,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  appoint- 
ment will  lead  to  more  heartburning 
than  ever. 

From  the  strength  of  her  force  In  the 
field,  it  follows  that,  whether  or  no  the 
Powers    like    to    recognize    the  fact, 
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f  Jupan  must  take  the  predominant  place. 
Xn  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  it  will  be 
Japan,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
which  has  marched  to  Peking  and  dis- 
comfited the  Celestial  braves.  And  re- 
,8pect  for  Japan,  already  strong  in  the 
more  enlightened  Chinese  since  the  war 
of  1894-5,  will  grow.  They  will  realize 
that,  besides  the  much  dreaded  Russia, 
of  whom  they  have  lived  in  fear  and 
trembling  for  the  past  six  years,  there 
Is  another  factor  of  weight  in  the  Far 
Bast  Nor  less  striking  will  be  the  ob- 
ject-lesson afforded  to  the  mass  of 
Northern  Chinamen  by  the  sight  of  a 
yellow  race  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Westerners.  If  Japan  can  attain  to  this 
strength  and  consideration  as  the  result 
of  certain  changes,  why  should  not 
China?  The  increase  In  the  prestige 
and  the  tremendous  galvanic  9hock 
which  the  military  operations  round 
Peking  will  deliver  to  the  slowly  reviv- 
ing corpse  of  China,  will  upquestion- 
ably  favor  the  inmost  projects  of 
Japan. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Japan  has  had 
one  great  object  in  view.  In  face  of 
the  ever-growing  strength  of  Russia, 
she  has  wished  to  awaken  China  to  the 
all-importance  of  reform  and  good  gov- 
ernment, that  upon  this  awakening  may 
be  built  up  the  structure  of  a  great  de- 
fensive alliance.  More  closely  akin  to 
China,  understanding  her  far  better 
than  even  the  Russian  diplomatists,  and 
conscious  alike  of  China's  weakness 
and  strength,  Japan  has  steadily  pur- 
sued this  aim.  The  war  of  1894-5  was 
the  first  efTort  to  realize  it  but  failed 
because  of  the  Intervention  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Yet  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  would  have  been  best 
for  the  West  and  best  for  the  world  had 
Japan  succeeded  in  leading  China  Into 
the  ways  of  light  Since  1895  Japan 
has  patiently  watched  and  waited.  She 
has  given  China  her  best  advice,  and 
even  offers  of  assistance  if  only  the 
Chinese  would  mend  their  ways.     She 


has  attracted  a  large  number  of  young 
Chinamen  to  her  splendid  schools,  and 
has  taught  them  lessons  which  they  can 
never  forget  They  have  seen  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  East  to  take  to  it- 
self all  that  is  most  valuable  and  vital 
in  Western  civilization  without  losing 
the  best  features  of  Orientalism— the 
patriarchal  system  and  the  respect  for 
ancestors,  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Eastern  family  life  rests.  L 
revolution  may  be  necessary,  but  it  will 
be  a  conservative  revolution,  preserving 
all  that  is  good  and  destroying  only 
routine,  corruption,  inefficiency  and  ig- 
norance. Surely  we  English,  who  ding 
so  passionately  to  our  past  that,  when 
the  interests  of  national  def  «ice  conflict 
with  the  mass  of  precedent  miscalled 
ohr  Constitution,  our  Prime  Minister 
can  declare  that  self-preservation  must 
give  way  to  precedent— surely  we,  who 
may  be  called  the  Chinese  of  the  West 
can  understand  this  reluctance  of  a  na- 
tion to  part  with  its  past  and  to  em- 
bark upon  the  ocean  of  unknown 
changes.  Let  us  remember  that  much 
in  our  Western  life  seems  horrible  and 
detestable  to  the  Oriental— the  extrao^ 
dinary  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty,^ 
the  cruel  and  inexorable  doctrine  of  un- 
restrained competition,  and  the  vice 
that  flaunts  itself  in  our  great  cities 
while  our  missionaries  are  preaching 
the  superiority  of  our  religion  and  our 
morality  to  the  so-called  heathen.  And 
if'  we  are  honest  before  denouncing  the 
barbarism  of  China,  let  us  ask  ou^ 
selves  how  the  East  End  would  receive 
a  hundred  missionaries  from  some 
strange  land,  supported  at  every  turn 
by  foreign  bayonets,  clad  in  uncoutb 
dress,  speaking  a  scarcely  intelligible 
English,  and  in  their  talk  agreeing 
only  in  denunciation  of  Christ  and 
Christianity,  deriding  all  respect  for  the 
Queen,  and  urging  that  the  dead 
should  be  thrown  to  rot  upon  the  dung- 
heap,  and  reflect  that  to  the  average 
Chinaman    the    missionary's    doctrine 
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seems  yet  more  sQbversiye  and  revoln- 
tlonary  than  this.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  West  is  identified  with  missionary 
enterprise  operates  in  favor  of  Japan. 
The  Chinese  have  no  such  aversion  to 
her  as  to  ourselves.  They  know  the 
deep  respect  and  reverence  which  is  to 
this  day  felt  by  the  Japanese  for  the 
Buddhist  preachers  from  Ghina,  who 
hundreds  of  years  ago  brought  their 
creed  to  the  Island  Kingdom.  The  two 
people  find  meeting  points  in  their  faith 
and  in  their  social  organization.  There 
is  no  such  point  of  contact  between 
China  and  the  West 

Whether  China  Is  overcome  with 
ease,  whether  she  withstands  the  first 
shock  of  confiict  with  civilized  arma- 
ments, the  consequences  will  be  much 
the  same.  Bither  way,  the  tendency  is 
to  a  Chinese-Japanese  alliance,  which 
must  assure  the  position  of  Japan 
against  Russia.  In  the  first  case, 
Japan's  influence  will  be  enolrmous  at 
Peking  with  the  prestige  of  the  great 
success  mainly  won  by  her  troops.  In 
the  second  case,  the  West  will  have 
more  and  more  to  lean  upon  her.  Her 
expeditionary  force  will  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  she  will  have  matters 
more  and  more  her  own  way.  Russia 
will  be  unable  to  oppose  her,  unl^s,  in- 
deed, the  Russians  are  assured  of  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  naval 
force,  such  as  Germany  or  BYance 
might  be  able  to  afTord.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  her,  the  position  of  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  Amur  district, 
Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur,  cut  off  by 
the  interruption  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway,  would  be  desperate,  since  neith- 
er help  nor  supplies  could  reach  them 
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by  sea.  The  Japanese  Navy  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  drive  the  Russian  flag 
from  the  Pacific,  while  the  Japanese 
ships  have  behind  them,  close  at  hand, 
all  the  resources  of  Japan,  with  her 
dockyards  and  coal-mines.  Distance  is 
enormously  in  Japan's  favor. 

So  difficult  is  Russia's  position  that 
there  is  already  talk  in  the  German 
Press,  which  strives  to  stir  up  strife 
between  England  and  Japan  Just  as  It 
labors  to  estrange  fSngland  and  Russia, 
of  a  Russian  understanding  with  the 
Japanese.  For  many  reasons  such  an 
understanding  is  utterly  Improbable. 
On  her  part,  Russia's  prestige  and  the 
completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  on 
which  millions  have  already  been  spent, 
compel  her  to  attempt  the  re-conqueet 
of  Manchuria,  an  enterprise  which  no 
Japanese  statesman  would  for  a  moment 
further.  On  Japan's  part,  there  Is  deep- 
set  distrust  of  Russian  fair  words  and 
promises,  and  a  desire  for  vengeance 
for  the  past  Yet  the  Japanese  have  so 
much  to  gain  by  waiting,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  China  is  an  event  so  wholly  in 
their  favor,  that  they  are  not  Ukely  to 
show  impatience  to  force  matters  to  a 
conclusion.  Moreover,  they  are  show- 
ing the  West  day  by  day  how  good  their 
troops  are,  and  thus  practically  assur- 
ing their  position.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers,  a  match  In  intelligence, 
bravery  and  organization  for  the  best 
Westerners,  supported  by  a  powerful 
fieet  are  a  strong  reminder  that  pru- 
dence and  forbearance  are  necessary  In 
dealing  with  Japan,  especially  when 
Japan  is  upon  the  spot  and  when  the 
West  is  10,000  miles  away.  Whatever 
the  present  the  future  is  to  Japan. 

lgnotu%. 
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On  'Stlno's  brown  bare  teet  the  sun 
lay  hot  He  was  warm  all  through 
with  It  The  stone  step  seemed  to 
glow. 

'Stlno  looked  down  at  his  shapely 
toes,  sitting  very  still,  basking.  The 
feet  were  all  right,  to  be  sure.  They 
never  had  known,  since  they  began,  the 
Inside  of  a  shoe.  When  you  came  to  the 
knees,  questions  arose.  Ooat-skin 
breeches  wear  out  So  do  the  queer, 
shapeless  little  tunics,  that  come  out  of 
the  best  pieces  of  the  old  green  lining 
left  from  Zino*s  well-worn  Campagna 
cloak. 

When  those  wore  out  who  was  going 
to  make  new  ones? 

'Stino  considered.  It  was  clear  to 
him,  chiefly  since  he  came  out  to  sit 
here,  that  now,  he  belonged  to  no  one— 
that  is,  except  to— 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Al- 
mighty can  do  all  things.  But  an  efTort 
of  mind  is  required  to  associate  the  idea 
of  omnipotence  with  the  creation  of 
goat-skin  breeches. 

'Stino  made  the  effort,  involving  him- 
self thereby  in  some  complicated  prob- 
lems. 

First  as  to  the  breeches.  Clearly 
80  supplied,  they  would  be  superflnely 
good,  which  would  involve  a  severe 
newness  in  the  breeches,  and  an  op- 
pressive carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
wearer.  He  had  had  one  such  experi- 
ence, far  back  in  his  history,  ending  in 
disaster,  rents  and  tragedy.  But  there 
was  nobody  now  in  authority  over  new 
breeches. 

Still,  they  would  be  too  new,  and  too 
Impressive,  for  comfort      Who  could 


valley  of  vision." 

imagine  treating  miracuIonB  breecbef 
lightly,  tearing  and  dragging  at  them, 
as  though  they  were  part  of  one,  Iik» 
the  old?  And  suppose  they  never  grew 
old,  as  how  should  they?  The  idea  wu 
appalling. 

Then,  as  to  the  method,  how  would 
they  come?  The  descent  of  such  ga^ 
ments  from  Heaven  is  a  trifle  nntblnk- 
able.  Bven  'Stino,  whose  imaglnliigi 
ran  naturally  in  such  directions,  could 
not  picture  it  at  once.  Angel  meeseih 
gers,  breeches-bearing— they,  too,  creat- 
ed difficulties. 

Possibly  St  Augustine— he  had  been 
a  man. 

'Stino  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  crossed 
his  feet  He  relinquished  the  enquiry, 
half  consciously.  His  faith  in  the  hi- 
trinslc  and  considerate  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  and  St  Augustine  remained 
unafTected  by  it  Somehow  they  would 
see  that  things  were  all  right  He 'did 
not  enquire  what  would  become  of 
him,  if  they  did  not  He  smiled  up  at 
the  sky.  A  deity  was  clearly  worth 
nothing  if  he  could  not  be  trusted. 
'Stino's  deity  was  worth  a  great  deal 
The  sudden,  startling  gap  in  things,  the 
cold  hearth-stone  he  had  loved  as  home^ 
cast  all  the  more  responsibility  on  the 
divine  Protector,  who  sent  gifts  of 
meal  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  wu 
done.  The  small  soul  dung  close  to 
the  Mystery  unseen  of  reparation,  of 
need  supplied,  that  f Or  the  first  time  in 
its  life,  it  tragically  wanted.  The  need 
brought  no  doubt  with  it  Some  souls 
never  learn  doubt  The  need  is  all,  eves 
its  own  answer. 

Don  Ippolito,  with  his  white  head, 
came  out  of  the  sacristy  door.    He  had 
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the  chalice  In  his  hand,  rnbblng  It  with 
a  leather. 

"Ah,  ragasso  mlol"  said  he»  *^rhere 
halt  been  for  a  breakfast?^ 

"Nlnetta  gave  me  some,"  said  'Stlno, 
''and  two  apples  and  a  crust  against 
dinner.  I  carried  In  her  water  this 
morning.  Frasco  Is  away  with  the 
wagon.    She  gare  me  his  bed.'* 

''Nlnetta  Is  a  good  sooL  Bnt,  when 
Frasco  comes  back?" 

''I  know  not,  padre.'* 

''See,  bimbo,  we  must  find  some  place 
for  thee.  Then  art  too  little  for  hard 
w<Nrk,  else  Gian  at  the  farm—" 

"I  am  feared  of  Glan  at  the  farm," 
said  'Stlno,  quickly;  "he  Is  big  and 
black.    He  Is  like  the  devil." 

^e  padre  crossed  himself,  as  'Stlno 
did  too. 

"Glan  Is  a  hard  master.  But  he  Is 
honest  What  dost  thou  know  about 
the  devil,  brown  mousellng?  Perchance 
In  Rome,  among  the  kind  nuns,  we 
might  find  thee  a  home.*' 

'Stlno  smiled  up  Into  the  padre's 
face.  The  Idea  took  no  hold,  any  mors 
than  a  suggestion  of  his  trayeUlng  to 
the  sun.    He  only  said:— 

"But  I  serve  thy  Mass." 

The  padre  smiled  sadly.  The  crea- 
ture's complete  unconsciousness  of  its 
•oUtude  In  the  great  world  moved  him. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "that  the  good  God 
should  create  such  places!  Man  and 
wife  In  one  night,  coming  home  In 
peace,  and  gone,  both!  The  marsh 
devils  are  strong,  since  the  good  her- 
mit died.** 

The  boy  looked  round  at  him  quickly. 

"Was  It  the  marsh  devils  slew  them?" 

"OhUd,  In  the  dark  they  missed  their 
way,  without  a  doubt  The  causeway, 
folk  say,  Is  broken,  and  they  fell,  face 
down." 

"And  the  marsh  devils  gripped 
Hiem?"  The  boy's  eyes  enlarged.  He 
was  leaning  forward  eagerly,  one  hand 
on  the  step.  "Was  .there  no  one  to 
fright  the  devils  with  the  Cross?  Why 


was  the  causeway  broken?      Are  they 
Just  left  to  have  thehr  way?' 

The  old  peasant  priest  shook  his 
head.  His  faith  was  a  queer  Jumble  of 
fiends,  wonder-working  wafers,  person- 
al piety,  and  the  rough  and  ready  vil- 
lage philosophy  of  every  day.  But  he 
was  a  priest,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
say  to  a  child,  "I  do  not  know." 

"These  be  mysteries,  my  son,"  he  re* 
plied,  with  solemnity. 

'Stlno  got  up  suddenly  from  the  step. 
He  was  not  satisfied.  Only  this  moment 
had  he  understood  how  his  foster-par- 
ents died.  The  thing  gave  him  a  shock. 
He  made  a  quick  reverence  to  the 
priest  and,  turning,  trotted  away  down 
the  road. 

Don  IppoUto  stood  still  a  moment 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  sacristy,  and 
put  the  chaUce  away.  The  boy  was 
after  some  child's  matter. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  that 
that  as  he  stood  on  the  church  step, 
precisely  In  the  same  attitude,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cultured  voice  accosted 
him. 

"Jesu  keep  you,  good  Padre  Ouratol 
Can  I  speak  with  you?" 

Don  IppoUto  tumled. 

"Surely,  kind  sir!"  he  said;  "will  your 
nobleness  step  Into  the  church?" 

He  ceased.  Something  pussled  him 
In  the  newcomer,  a  tall  man,  with  a  fine 
dark  head,  full  of  color  and  meaning. 
Inf  Its  every  line,  by  the  white,  firm* 
shapely  hands,  thin  and  finely  kept,  by 
all  the  strong  figure,  its  alert,  controlled 
bearing,  Its  rapid  motions.  Its  steady 
stillness,  one  read  the  man  "noble." 
Only  birth  gives  that  look.  This  moble, 
too,  had  studied,  had  fought,  and  was 
bom  a  mountaineer.  Not  that  Don  Ip- 
poUto took  In  aU  this.  He  only  realized 
something  strange  In  finding  this  face 
and  figure  to  be  clad  In  so  very  rusty  and 
threadbare  a  garment  as  the  old  black 
cassock.  The  cassock  was  darned  care- 
fuUy,  and  In  Innumerable  places.  The 
neatness  of  a  gentleman  objected  to 
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ra^.  But  the  thing  wonld  shortly  fall 
to  pieces. 

.  "We  of  107  company/'  the  stranger 
said— "we  dwell  in  Rome,  some  twelve 
of  us— have  heard  a  tale  of  a  married 
pair  dead  In  your  marshes,  that  left  a 
child.  Know  you  aught  of  them,  good 
father?" 

He  was  glancing  round  the  little 
church,  with  bright  eyes  which,  light- 
ing on  the  raw,  sensational  coloring  of 
the  great  crucifix  on  the  wall,  the  fig- 
ure painted  like  life,  frowned,  as  If 
offended.  They  caught  the  great  pic- 
ture of  souls  in  Purgatory,  with  its  ver- 
milion fiames,  its  orange  flesh-tints,  its 
angular  agonies,  and  a  hand  passed 
quietly  across  his  mouth.  His  eyes 
could  laugh,  while  the  rest  of  his  face 
was  very  serious. 

.  "Troth,  sir,"  said  the  priest.  "I  knaw 
all  about  them.  For  the  boy.  a  child 
.they  had  adopted,  it  was  but  yesterday 
—no,  day  before,— he  served  my  Mass." 
Don  Ippolito  paused.  For  the  first  time 
he  became  vaguely  aware  that  he  had 
not  seen  'Stino  since  that  morning  on 
the  sacristy  threshold.  "The  child  is  not 
grown  for  hard  work.  Faith,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  him.  The 
woman,  his  aunt,  came  from  beyond 
the  mountains.    He  hath  no  kin  here." 

"Where  dwells  the  poor  babe?"  said 
the  other,  quickly. 

.  "Why,  sir,  I  scarce  could  tell  you.  He 
has  found  sleeping  room  here  and  there. 
Poor  folk  are  kind." 

"Ah!  We  have  a  wide  house  given 
as  in  Rome,  with  room  for  homeless 
folk;  so  I  came  hither  to  fetch  him." 
Don  Ippolito  looked  at  him  with  old 
calm  eyes.  The  young,  these  new  folk, 
he  thought,  fussed  themselves  with 
many  things  scarcely  their  business. 
But  It  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  boy. 

"Sir."  he  said,  "an  innocent,  helpless 
thing  brings  blessing  upon  charity.  I 
will  come  with  you  and  seek  him." 

His  companion  rose.  As  if  with  a 
sudden  compunction,  he  crossed  to  the 


sensational  cmciflz,  and,  kneelioft 
kissed  the  wounded  feet.  He  was  al- 
ways sorry  for  any  Inadequate,  un- 
worthy image,  whether  In  poor  humai 
fiesh  or  ill-painted  wood,  of  that  which 
he  loved  as  few  have  known  how  t» 
love  It  He  and  Don  Ippolito  went  out 
together. 

But  they  found  no  trace  of  the  child, 
who  had  disappeared  on  that  sonsy 
day,  as  though  he  had  neyer  beea 
Nlnetta  was  away. 

Said  the  visitor  at  last:  "When  the 
boy  returns,  put  him,  good  father,  lnt» 
the  next  Homeward  'wagon,  to  he 
dropped  at  the  Tower  of  the  Orange 
Trees,  la  the  Piazza  Margana.  Ask  the 
porter  for  Master  Francis;  if  I  am  not 
there,  for  Inlgo  of  Jesus,  the  father  of 
the  house." 

"Are  you  the  foreign  priests,"  said 
Don  Ippolito.  "that  call  themselves  I7 
the  Holy  Name?    Surely,  fair  father,  I 
will  send  the  child." 
And  Master  Francis  went  his  way. 
'Stino  had  followed  the  stony,  graai- 
grown  road  a  couple  of  miles  and  more^ 
the  sun  hot  on  his  back  and  his  brown 
little  head.    The  road  grew  stonier  and 
'  stonier,  till  it  became  a  hard  causeway 
paved  with  great  immemorial  blocki, 
older  than  tradition.    It  sloped  up  a  low 
hill,  then  dropped  suddenly. 

'Stino  stood  still  and  looked  about 
him.  He  stood  upon  the  only  firm 
ground.  Around  him  stretched  the  great 
marsh,  wide  and  many-colored.  The 
boy  crossed  himself  quickly.  For  one 
panic  instant  he  expected  to  see  fool 
forms  rise  from  he  knew  not  where.  He 
wished  he  had  not  come.  Then  he  tocric 
hold  of  himself,  and  walked  00. 

The  causeway  struck  across  the  broad 
expanse,  running  straight  as  a  true  line, 
to  where  the  land  grrew  safe  and  the 
road  began  again.  He  could  see  where 
it  lay  broken,  a  small  matter  enoogh 
in  the  daylight  disastrous  even  to  a 
strong  man  at  night  In  one  place,  too 
near    the    middle    of    the    marsh,   it 
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•eemed  that  the  flrm  ground  widened 
flomewhat  Upon  it  rose  some  low  stone 
erection.  'Stino  went  towards  it,  a 
small,  silent  thing,  treading  firmly  with 
brawn  naked  teet  and  loolLing  to  right 
and  to  left;  soon  in  the  very  midst  ot 
the  morass. 

He  came  at  length  to  the  ruinous 
building  he  had  seen.  Round  it  the 
paved  footway  widened,  as  though  by 
design.  The  hut  was  built  of  rough 
stones;  it  was  low,  a  man  might  barely 
stand  upright  in  it  The  floor  was 
raised  a  step  above  the  causeway. 
Within  the  place  was  empty,  save  for  a 
litter  in  a  comer  that  had  once  been 
pine-boughs.  A  rude  cross  made  of 
three  stones  roughly  cemented,  above 
an  altar-like  block,  leant  against  the 
further  walL 

'Stino  peered  in.  He  had  heard  of  the 
hermit  before  Don  Ippolito  spoke  this 
morning,  and  knew  this  had  been  his 
abode.  He  sat  down  on  the  step  in  the 
sun  to  thinlc,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
bog,  with  its  stretches  of  yellow  water- 
grass,  its  flower  clumps,  its  gleaming 
pools. 

He  was  a  small  creature,  with  a 
brown,  healthful,  serious  face,  and  soft 
child's  eyes,  large  and  hasel.  The  un- 
conscious  self-reliance  of  the  peasant- 
baby,  that  has  managed  its  own  affairs 
since  it  can  remember,  was  mingled  in 
his  air  with  a  certain  dreamy  calm,  as 
of  one  given  to  fancy  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  imagrined  sights.  His 
soft  mouth  curved  tenderly,  full  of  such 
suggestions;  his  eyes  were  wide,  en- 
quiring, grave.  He  was  well  aware  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth--especially  in  heaven— than  were 
dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy  he  yet  had 
met  with.  His  small  life  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  trying  to  see  into  them,  his 
enquiries  ranging  over  a  wide  field  of 
known  facts  and  half -reasoned  imagina- 
tions. They  met  with  fewer  stumbling- 
blocks  than  most  researches  of  the  full- 
grown. 


The  wide  golden  expanse  that 
stretched  on  every  hand  basking  in  the 
sun  filled  him,  now  he  saw  it,  with  a 
kind  of  pity.  It  was  so  quiet,  so  warm, 
so  attractive  even.  That  it  should  lie 
under  a  grim,  an  evil  dominion,  and 
that  forever,  since  before  man  was  here 
till  on  after  he  was  gone,  seemed  to 
him  simply  a  crying  injustice,  a  wrong 
that  ought  to  be  righted.  What  had  the 
poor  marsh  done? 

A  soft  breeze  waking  suddenly,  as  if 
to  answer,  stirred,  talking  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  fiags  close  by.  The 
tall  bull-rushes  with  their  black  heads 
bowed  and  rose  and  bowed,  as  if  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wind's  kind  compli- 
ments. Water  beyond  them  rippled  in 
the  sun.  'Stino  got  up  quickly  and  went 
to  see  what  they  were  about  He  loved 
to  watch  the  things  that  could  not 
speak  his  language,  when  they  were 
talking  to  one  another.  He  stepped 
down  on  to  a  green  place,  which, 
though  spongy,  was  firmer  than  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  He  went  on  cau- 
tiously. Some  twenty  yards  from  the 
causeway  he  stopped.  He  stood  In  the 
midst  of  a  tall  and  golden  company, 
high  yellow  fiags  that  reached  to  his 
waist  Their  wide,  quaint  fiower- 
faces,  seamed  in  each  petal's  midst 
with  pale  purple,  were  turned  up  to 
him  full  of  expression,  like  the  kind 
countenances  of  enquiring  friends. 
They  grew  high  up,  from  the  wet 
marshy  bottom,  standing  all  together, 
a  pale,  delicate-tinted,  golden  choir  of 
praise  to  the  sun  and  the  morning,  with 
close-folded,  pointed  buds  bursting 
through  the  sharp  green  sheath  below, 
eager  to  join  too.  'Stino  stood  in  their 
midst  and  loved  them.  He  was  at  home 
from  that  moment.  When  he  went  on 
he  came  to  a  clear  brown  pool,  the  color 
of  his  own  eyes.  On  the  top  of  the 
water,  feathery,  shining  creatures  sat 
and  dried  themselves  in  the  sun  and 
spread  their  filmy  wings  and  fiew 
away.  There  were  newts  in  the  pool. 
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wonderful  newts,  bright  orange,  dart- 
ing back  and  forth,  their  queer  heads 
and  long  lizard  backs  adorned  with 
scarlet  fringe;  and  long-legged  frogs 
swimming  fast,  brown  and  yellow,  hid- 
ing among  the  green  streaming  weed 
that  was  the  pond's  bottom.  'Stino  sat 
on  his  green  pathway  and  dabbled  his 
feet  in  the  water;  he  knew  not  how 
long  he  stayed  by  the  pool;  he  wanted 
never  to  go  away.  The  sonny  air 
hummed  low  with  insect  life;  across  the 
water  came  aromatic  savors  from  beds 
of  sweet  sedge. 

Farther  on,  a  purple  iris-bed  claimed 
kinship  with  the  golden  flags,  his 
earlier  friends,  but  this  smelt  abomi- 
nably, and  he  passed  on. 

He  ate  his  bread  and  apples  a  long 
way  from  the  hermit's  hut,  beside  a 
wide  water,  on  whose  calm  bosom  the 
lilies  floated  crimson  and  white.  The 
place  was  wonderful;  the  child's  free 
Southern  soul  basked  in  its  rich  beauty, 
as  his  half -fed  little  body  in  the  midday 
sun. 

It  was  not  till  mid-afternoon  that 
anything  sinister  happened.  Hard  by  a 
pool,  darker  than  the  rest,  a  lovely 
green  expanse  invited  the  bare  feet  But 
a  few  steps  on  there  was  a  quaking, 
the  feet  stuck  helplessly,  struggled, 
sank.  Something  sucked  and  sucked. 
Panic  seized  *Stino;  he  screamed  and 
fell  upon  his  knees.  It  was  the  devils! 
Doubtless  they  lived  down  there.  They 
had  him  by  the  ankles,  they  were  suck- 
ing him  down,  there  was  no  hope.  Gall- 
ing on  God  and  the  Gross  and  the 
Blessed  Mother,  the  boy  flung  himself 
down,  clutching  at  the  ground  he  had 
walked  on,  trying  to  crawl  forward. 
Wild,  despairing  moments  swept  over 
him.  Then  slowly  he  knew  himself 
saved.  The  sucking  ceased.  He  had 
reached  ground  that,  once  more,  was 
firm  beneath  him. 

He  lay  and  trembled,  safe.  Then 
cautiously  he  rose,  and,  very  serious, 
turned    homewards.    His  grave  mood 


did  not  lose  all  savor  of  fear  till  the 
dear  faces  of  the  yellow  flags  looked 
up  at  him  once  more.    He  went  back 
to  the  hermit's  doorstep  and  aat  down. 
He  was,  somehow,  tired. 
He  sat  there  a  long  while. 
He  began  to  see  light  on  things  hi  t 
strange  and  unexpected  way.     Slowly 
they  became  luminously  dear. 
The  marsh  was  there,  fair  and  lovely. 
And  the  devils  were  there,  foul,  foil 
of  hate  and  guile;  dwelling  below  the 
surface  lest  their  ill  faces  should  meet 
God's  daylight;  but  living  and  powe^ 
ful;  able  to  drag  down  a  man  as  big 
as  Zino,  and  destroy  him. 

Dimly  'Stino's  little  soul  perceived 
that  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  tfaest 
things. 

It  was  God's  marsh.  He  had  made 
it;  as  in  the  world's  beginning.  He 
created  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  He, 
as  a  wise  gardener,  kept  it  in  life  sad 
growth  and  flower.  The  water-beetle 
had  his  breath,  the  newt  his  scarlet 
fringe,  from  Him.  And  could  any  one 
look  on  those  golden  "flowers  of  lighr 
and  not  know  that  they  were  His? 

That  being  so,  how  understand  the 
presence  of  the  devils?  How  could 
they  dwell  unconquered,  keeping  a 
country-side  in  terror,  where  the  great 
Source  of  love  and  beauty  dwelt  sad 
reigned. 

'Stino  sat  some   moments   with  Us 
head  in  his  hands.    Then  suddenly  be 
lifted  it;  he  sat  bolt  upright    He  saw. 
What  was  man  about? 
This  thing  was  his  affair. 
There  were  devils  in  the  world  oat- 
side,  of  course;  devils   that  destroyed 
the  soul;  they  had,  every  day,  to  be 
fought  by  the  Ghurch,  the  priest,  the 
faithful.     Because  these   others  ooa- 
cemed    themselves    instead   with  tiie 
body,  men  went  in  terror  of  tiiem,  made 
no  fight! 

'Stino,    sitting   on    the    hermit's  de- 
serted door-stone,  considered  deeply. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  attitode  of 
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mind  was  merely  silly.  Bodily  dangers 
can  be  measured.    The  other! 

The  picture  of  the  soul  in  Purgatory 
rose  before  him.  And  grimmer  things. 
Things  that  were  the  meaning,  the  his- 
tory of  sin.  He  signed  himself  in  a  hot 
flush  of  alarm,  repulsion.  His  guileless 
little  soul  was  very  pure.  Not  only  the 
results  of  evil  horrified  him.  There 
must  be  a  time  when  the  saints  are 
young.  They  are  bom,  not  made,  the 
finer  sort  of  them,  lilce  the  poets. 

But  to  conquer  the  marsh  devils? 

It  takes  little  material,  says  the  scof- 
fer, to  make  a  system  of  theology.  You 
require  merely  a  terrifying  God  and  an 
alarmed  human  being.  This  small  Au- 
gustine, on  the  sun-warmed  stone 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  evolving 
his  own  young  conviction  calmly  out  of 
the  medley  within  him  of  luminous 
faith  and  cloudy  mystical  teaching,  con- 
tradicted the  scoffer,  though  he  luiew 
tt  not  Neither  of  those  unattractive  ob- 
jects had  anything  to  do  in  his  small 
qrstem.  His  deity  was  the  God  of  the 
Instinctively  devout,  the  unconscious 
artist  in  religlcm;  solemn,  remote,  il- 
limitable, but  benign,  triumphant  And 
man,  amid  the  whole  beloved  creation, 
was  God's  eldest  child.  Clearly  the 
deyUs  were  made  only  to  be  conquered. 

But  how? 

As  'Stino  laid  his  brown  head  back 
against  the  rough  hard  door-post,  fac- 
ing with  his  Innocent  eyes  the  world- 
old  problem  of  recovery,  there  took  hold 
on  his  child's  heart,  he  Imew  not  how, 
the  root-idea  of  his  inherited  GLristian- 
ny.  T^th  a  thrill  of  Icmely  pleasure, 
he  realized  that,  for  the  devils,  the  lost 
tMittle  was  merely  and  always  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  God  dwelt  among 
men.  Man  was  stronger  than  evil,  if 
that  were  true. 

Bvery  such  ezi>erience  is  the  first  in 
our  lives.  The  new  thought  that  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  us,  be  it  fair  or  foul, 
transforms  things.  Most  completely  of 
all,  if  it  be  what  we  call  a  religious 


idea.  Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that 
man  makes  God  in  his  own  image,  the 
moment  when  He  is  made,  or  new- 
made,  for  any  soul,  is  as  a  moment  of 
birth. 

The  little  peasant,  in  his  patched 
goat-skins  and  his  sixteenth-century  Ig- 
norance, rose  upon  his  bare  feet  and 
stood  rapt,  exultant,  transfigured  to 
himself,  as  one  visited  by  the  Divine. 
Triumph  was  coming.  He  would  see 
it.  He  was  upon  the  side  of  the  trium- 
phant. 

He  stretched  out  his  two  small  arms 
over  the  marsh,  and  solemnly  made  the 
sign  of  the  Gross.  Then  he  remained 
standing.  The  glory  of  a  strong 
moment  had  brought  him  to  his  feet  be- 
fore it 

His  half -taught  little  mind  failed  to 
follow  all  the  ramifications  of  the  next 
and  resultant  idea.  It  came  chiefiy  in 
the  form  of  a  reminiscence. 

"Since  the  good  hermit  died." 

That  was  it  then.  When  the  hermit 
was  here,  with  his  prayers  and  his 
holiness,  the  devils  had  been  in  the 
check  of  a  sacred  spell.  That  pure  life, 
in  the  midst  of  them,  that  had  power 
on  them,  such  as  nothing  else  human 
could  have.  'Stino  never  knew  how  the 
idea  took  hold  of  him  that  he  would  be 
the  next  hermit  himself.  When  It  had 
come,  he  seemed  always  to  have 
known  it 

The  thing  was  obvious.  He  hated  the 
devils.  They  had  destroyed  his  home, 
and  tried  to  destroy  himself.  He  had 
no  place  to  go  to,  he,  the  little  lonely 
boy,  that  belonged  only  to  God.  Like 
another  young  Boy,  he  had  no  "busi- 
ness" save  "his  Father's."  His  Father 
called— here.  This  little  house  was 
empty.  It  was  lonely,  too.  He  could 
come  and  make  it  his  very  own.  The 
loveliness  of  the  idea  entranced  him, 
quite  apart  from  things  religious.  A 
house  all  to  himself  among  the  fiags 
and  the  pools,  under  the  sky!  A  place 
to  be  master  of,  to  be  safe  and  warm 
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in,  a  place  to  play  in,  to  bring  the  oth- 
er ragazzi  to,  and  do  the  honors!  Heav- 
ens! the  thing  was  perfect.  But  did 
hermits  play?  Did  they  ask  friends  in? 
Of  course  they  did  that  last,  even 
when  they  had  little  to  offer  that  other 
folks  liked.  Why,  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  wonder-working  hermit 
lived— 

'Stino  drew  a  long  breath  and  rubbed 
his  hands  over  his  forehead.  The  thing 
was  too  big  to  take  in  all  at  once.  What 
if  he  too—?  He  turned  from  the  aw- 
ful idea  and  went  in  to  the  hut,  and  be- 
gan to  investigate  its  arrangements. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  trotting 
cheerfully  along  the  road.  At  Ninetta's 
door  a  wagon  stood  loaded  with  mis- 
cellaneous objects  mostly  smothered  in 
raw  sheepskins.  The  shell-like  erec- 
tion of  wicker  work  and  green  cotton 
for  the  protection  of  the  driver,  was 
raised.  He  had  but  just  dismounted. 
Ninetta  was  taking  down  the  things, 
mostly  wares  for  her  village  shop. 

"Eh,  child!"  she  said.  "Frasco's 
come  back.  I'll  have  no  bed  for  thee 
to-night  But  thou  canst  have  some 
cheese  and  a  lump  of  bread  for  thy 
supper." 

'Stino  thanked  her.  Passing  into  the 
house,  he  found  the  corner  where  he 
had  hidden  his  possessions;  they  were 
few  and  small  enough.  Giulia,  Zino's 
one-eyed  sister,  had  swooped  down  on 
the  house,  and  carried  off  everything 
that  had  any  value  as  Zino*s  rightful 
and  only  heir.  There  had  been  little 
enough  to  take.  'Stino,  who  went  in 
terror  of  her  one  eye,  avoided  her  like 
the  plague.  He  believed  her  to  be  a 
witch  of  the  blackest  sort  and  was 
deeply  thankful  when  she  announced 
that  the  brown  brat  was  no  kin  of  hers, 
and  a  lone  woman  had  nothing  to  give 
In  charity.  She  had  taken  the  very 
sheepskin  that  was  his  coverlet  and 
the  dear  pots  and  pans  he  had  eaten 
off  since  he  could  remember.  When  he 
saw  how    things    were    going,    'Stino 


dashed  in  under  her  very  nose  and  ca^ 
ried  off  his  little  porringer,  and  Zino's 
old  cloak,  made  over  to  him  last  whi- 
ter. He  would  have  left  the  cloak,  if 
forced.  Without  the  little  porriager  he 
could  not  live.  He  had  a  few  other 
tiny  properties,  all  his  own,  worthlen 
to  any  one  else.  A  collection  of  queer 
shells  and  shining  pebbles  from  the 
beach  at  Ostia,  relics  of  a  far  back  day 
when  he  had  gone  there  with  Zino;  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  clasp  knife,  half 
of  whose  blade  had  been  gone  so  long 
that  the  stump  had  ceased  to  be  dan- 
gerous, a  gaudy  little  picture  of  the 
Mother  of  Gk>d,  "with  seven  swords 
stuck  in  her  heart'*  given  away  tt 
Christmas,  with  a  blessing,  by  Don  Ip- 
polito;  a  fantastic  metal  drinking-cup, 
stamped  with  defaced  symbols.  Save 
the  old  cloak,  he  had  no  clothes  but 
what  he  stood  up  in. 

'Stino  gathered  his  goods  together. 

"I've  found  a  bed,"  he  said  to 
Ninetta,  in  the  queer  little  shop,  with 
rush-lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  cheese  pervading  the  atmosphere, 
where  she  passed  her  days;  "thank 
you,  Monna,  for  my  breakfast  and  the 
other  things,  and  I'll  serve  you  for 
nothing.    Please,  my  supper." 

Ninetta  gave  him  the  promised 
"lumps."  She  wondered  where  he  was 
going. 

"The  Saints  have  care  of  the  thing." 
she  said,  rubbing  up  his  hair  in  a  moth- 
erly fashion  "If  they  use  thee  ill  tt 
the  next  place,  come  and  tell  me.  Go 
thy  way,  for  a  little  oddity!' 

And  'Stino  went 


II. 


To  create  a  new  life  for  oneself  may 
be  delightful,  or  serious.  'Stino  found 
it  both. 

Considering  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
sions, he  expended  extravagant  time  hi 
preparing  his  home.  When  he  had  gath- 
ered pine-branches  and  fern  for  his  bed. 
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and  adorned  the  wh<^e  place  with  flow- 
ers, and  endangered  his  life  reaching 
two  crimson  water  1111164  to  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  he  fell  to  lighting  a 
fire,  not  because  he  wanted  It,  bnt  "Just 
to  show  he  could."  The  warmth  was 
oddly  pleasant.  There  was  a  damp 
smell  In  the  place,  and  the  hole  In  the 
roof  saved  him  from  smothering  In  the 
smoke.  He  slept  sound;  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
With  Our  Lady's  picture  In  the  place 
and  a  new  hermit,  the  devils  clearly 
must  keep  their  distance. 

On  the  day  after  Master  Francis' 
visit,  he  presented  himself  to  serve  Don 
IppolHo's  Mass.  When  It  was  over,  he 
followed  the  priest  into  the  sacristy, 
and  gravely  asked  instruction  in  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  The  three  long  days 
had  been  filled  with  eager  joys;  with 
discoveries  of  all  kinds  most  marvel- 
lous; with  hours  of  play  and  sunshine; 
but  also  with  hours  somewhdt  puzzling, 
when  the  devout  little  soul  sought  grop- 
ing after  some  sort  of  rule  spiritual.  He 
was  not  satisfied  without  a  rule.  The 
old  priest  gazed  at  him.  His  head  was 
not  over-clear  that  morning.  And  the 
enquiry  amazed  him.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  nobody  had  ever  taught  him 
to  direct  the  life  eremite,  so  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  say,  he  was  horrified 
at  the  idea.  He  told  the  boy  In  round 
terms  that  the  thing  was  absurd,  that. 
If  he  did  not  starve,  he  would  die  like 
his  foster-parents,  adding  that  good  fa- 
thers in  Rome  had  offered  him  a  home; 
and  bade  him  be  at  Ninetta's  door  next 
morning  at  daybreak  to  start  with  the 
wagon.  'Stino  went  home  somewhat 
thoughtful.  But  he  had  said  neither 
yea  or  nay.  He  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step of  the  place  he  had  made  his  own, 
that  already  smiled  welcome  whenever 
he  came  back  to  it,  and  considered.  It 
was  better  to  make  a  home  of  one's 
own,  surely,  than  to  take  charity— not 
pleasanter  only,  but  better,  truer.  To 
give  up  his  home  would  break  his  heart 
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But  to  serve  for  himself  seemed  to  him, 
also,  the  higher  course.  And  then  there 
was— the  CalL 

The  hazel  eyes  grew  luminous.  Ah, 
who  knew  but  himself?  Who  could  be 
expected  to  understand?  The  Saints 
had  always  been  opposed  by  some  one. 
Now  he  understood  that  there  was  no 
wonder  in  that. 

Still  Don  IppoUto  was  the  priest  How 
should  he  go  to  confession,  and  persist 
In  disobedience? 

The  problem  was  solved  for  him.  That 
night  the  old  man  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  'Stino  had  resolved,  so  far, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  meet  the  wagon. 
The  next  morning  there  was  no  Mass. 
Tessa  at  the  Presbytery  was  tearing 
her  hair.  It  was  the  evil  eye!  It  was 
witchcraft 

'Stino  dwelt  undisturbed;  he  thought 
no  more  about  the  good  fathers  in 
Rome;  and  no  one  concerned  himself 
with  the  hermit's  sphrltual  affairs.  He 
was  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  the 
Gall.  His  rule  resolved  Itself  into  ad- 
ditional rosaries,  and  much  meditation 
on  the  doorstep,  especially  at  evening, 
when  the  level  sun's  long  rays  turned 
the  wide  marsh  to  gold.  He  had  no 
books,  nor  could  he  have  read  them  had 
he  owned  a  library;  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  prayers  and  psalms  that  her- 
mits ought  to  recite  was  almost  nil;  and 
he  thought  no  others  oflScially  proper. 
In  his  difficulty  he  betook  him  to  the 
doorstep,  and  having  thought  It  out,  ex- 
plained matters,  simply  enough,  to  the 
Almighty.  "I  have  no  prayers  to  say, 
because  nobody  has  taught  me.  And 
Don  Ippolito  is  bewitched.  Please  don't 
want  prayers.  Want  me  to  be  good, 
and  think  about  the  Great  Things.  I 
can  do  that."  The  Almighty,  who  ai>- 
parently  wished  to  keep  His  hermit, 
probably  knew  that  to  demand  prayers 
would  mean  In  time  to  perplex,  then, 
probably,  to  weary,  the  budding  soul. 
Conscience,  after  this  explanation,  was 
satisfied.    It  was  impossible  that  the 
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Almighty  should  have  less  common 
sense  than  His  hermit  So  'Stlno's  saint^ 
ly  deed  was  love. 

Part  of  the  day  he  was  busy  enough 
keeping  the  life  in  him.  It  takes  little 
to  feed  an  Italian  peasant-child.  'Stino 
had  nothing,  but  he  soon  found  his  own 
means.  The  wagon  took  twice  a  week 
to  Rome  big  bundles  of  marsh  flowers 

• 

wrapped  in  soaking  weeds.  Ninetta 
paid  him  for  them,  and  her  married 
daughter  in  the  Trastevere  made  a 
profit  on  them  in  the  flower-market 
But  this  was  precarious;  good  only 
while  it  lasted;  and  the  summer  was 
passing  into  autumn.  Beyond  the 
marsh,  on  the  other  side,  the  land  be- 
longed to  a  great  lord  in  Rome,  whose 
name  and  nature  'Stino  never  presumed 
to  ask.  A  forester  lived  on  it,  whose 
lame  old  wife  found  a  convenienee  in 
a  handy  child  who  asked  little.  She 
grew  fond  of  the  boy.  He  might  have 
lived  there  altogether  if  he  had  liked. 
He  got  on  easily  between  her  money 
and  Ninetta*s.  His  housekeeping  was  a 
Joy,  a  perpetual  source  of  lively  sur- 
prises, and  he  actually  began  to  put  by. 
There  was  a  thing  unobtainable  that  he 
still  needed.  A  proper  hermit  wore  a 
brown  monk's  frock.  If  one  saved 
steadily,  at  the  rate  of  a  brown  coin 
a  week! 

In  the  aftemooon  he  generally  had 
company,  or  went  to  the  village  to  seek 
H.  He  was  absolutely  happy.  The  sun- 
ny sweetness  of  his  nature  made  life 
an  easy  thing,  and  the  life  religious 
peace  and  security.  There  were  no 
morbid  imaginings  in  this  lonely  saint 
And  he  thought  of  the  coming  winter 
no  more  than  the  bhrds.  Very  often  he 
did  not  remember  the  devils  for  days 
together. 

It  was  after  the  long  week  of  rain 
that  the  day  came,  when  he  first  felt 
"curious."  When  he  woke  he  was  shiv- 
ering, and  then  hot  all  over.  The  marsh 
was  full  of  water.  When  he  looked  out 
of  his  door,  the  causeway  was  flooded. 


He  clearly  could  not  get  to  the  fores- 
ter's to-day.  It  was  easier  so,  with  hit 
head  so  giddy.  He  lit  hi8  fire  and  lay 
all  day  on  his  bed,  side  and  faint,  and 
sometimes  full  from  head  to  foot  of 
aches  and  shiverlngs.  He  conld  ett 
nothing.  It  came  upon  him  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftemooii  that  he  wu 
alone. 

Next  day  he  was  well,  and  very  gltd, 
and  ashamed  somewhat  of  his  sorrows. 
Why,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  die!  People  didn't  die  sa 
easily,  with  God  and  St  Augustine  fai 
the  place.  The  water  had  gone  doiwn, 
and  he  went  to  his  work  as  uauaL  The 
next  time  he  felt  bad  he  understood 
it  better.  The  thing  recurred;  as  the 
year  grew  old,  it  was  more  frequent 
He  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ail- 
ments, and  the  forester's  wife  said  'it 
was  the  marsh  chills,"  accepting  his  ab- 
sences with  that  fatalism  that  belongs 
to  the  uneducated  view  of  illness.  'Stino 
accommodated  himself  to  the  attacks, 
and  learnt  to  know  when  to  expect 
them.  They  became  part  of  life.  They 
were  not  pleasant  but  they  passed.  He 
came  to  understand  them. 

The  days  grew  shorter;  the  automn 
colors  faded.  The  marsh  was  reedy, 
dead  and  dim,  when  'Stino  came  home 
that  night  It  was  his  sick  day;  he  wts 
rather  sad,  but  he  had  dragged  himself 
to  the  forester's,  because  Monna,  too, 
was  ailing;  and  he  stayed  long  to  help 
her.  The  sun  was  sinking,  a  crimson 
ball  in  the  gray  pale  sky.  The  mtsti 
were  rising  slowly. 

Something— something  came  between 
'Stino  and  the  low  sun's  rays— some- 
thing- 
It  was  vague  at  first  quite  vague,  t 
strange  coiling  something,  that  he  did 
not  understand.  He  watched  It  won- 
dering. It  went  on  coiling  and  colling. 
'Stino  stood  and  looked,  till  a  damp 
chill  from  the  water  seemed  to  pieroe 
his  very  bones. 
The  sun    dropped  suddenly.     Swift 
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moments  carried  Its  rim  below  the  sky 
line.    All  the  earth  turned  gray. 

Then,  far  over  the  marsh,  he  saw  a 
faint,  moving  light  All  at  once  his 
heart  stood  still.  He  knew  the  spot 
It  was  there,  that  first  night,  that  the 
doTils  had  so  nearly  dragged  him 
down. 

It  was  not  'Stino*s  custom  to  look  out 
after  dark.  He  had  the  peasants*  habit 
of  going  to  bed  with  the  birds  at  dnsk. 
And  there  was  an  unconfessed  con- 
sciousness in  him  that  he  had  rather 
not  He  had  never  been  so  late  on  the 
marsh  before.  It  did  not  strike  him 
that  the  light  might  be  an  ordinary  part 
'  of  night  He  stood  gazing  at  it  as  it 
moved.  Without  knowing  why,  he  be- 
gan to  associate  it  with  the  mysterious 
Goilings  in  front  of  the  dying  sun.  It 
grew  clear  to  him  that  the  devils  were 
becoming  active. 

The  light  moved  and  danced.  It 
seemed  to  come  towards  him,  then  to 
recede.    He  grew  very  cold,  and  shiv- 


Then  it  struck  him  suddenly  that  he 
was  there  to  fight  the  devils.  Where 
that  light  was,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  thing  was  impossible.    He  could 
not  see  his  road.    He  would  fall  in  the 
twilight  and  be  drowned,  or  clutched 
firom  beneath. 
'  Yet,  where  they  were,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  boy  shook  from  head  to  foot  He 
was  close  to  his  door,  and  cast  a  de- 
spairing glance  towards  it  But  to  dis- 
obey the  Can  was  to  resign  everything 
at  once.  He  turned  and  set  his  foot,  in 
the  dimness,  on  the  quaking  bog  be- 
yond the  causeway.  Three  steps,  and 
he  was  In  water  up  to  his  waist 

'Stino  screamed;  but  he  was  far  from 
the  place  of  real  danger,  and  instantly 
struggled  out  His  head  was  reeling 
as  he  recovered  his  footing.  A  wild 
terror  possessed  him. 

Then  he  shrieked  aloud  again— a  ter- 
rified, helpless,  childish  voice,  pealing 
away  over  the  wide  gray  reaches,  to 


die  faintly  in  the  waste  lands  towards 
the  sea.  Upon  his  doorstep  the  light 
hovered.  It  came  from  eyes,  green 
fiery  eyes!  He  could  see  the  face- 
there  was  an  awful  glow  behind  it— a 
grim  hideousness  of  twisted  nose,  and 
horns  rising  fiery  above  it,  and  the  eyes, 
the  horrible,  mocking,  fiend  eyes!  Oh, 
God!  Oh,  St  Augustine!  They  were 
come.  And  he  was  powerless.  Some- 
thing pinned  his  arms  to  his  sides.  They 
were  in  his  own  house,  where  the  cross 
stood! 

Something  burst  around  him,  as  with 
a  loud  noise.  He  was  lying  on  the 
fioor  of  his  hut  shaking  and  sobbing. 
There  was  nothing  near  him  save  the 
night 

Between  illness  and  terror,  our  her- 
mit's spirit  gave  way.  He  dragged  him- 
self to  his  bed  and  lay  there,  trembling 
and  sobbing,  till  dawn,  solitary  even  to 
heart-break.  Then  he  recovered  enough 
to  crawl  to  where  his  little  stores  were, 
and  stay  the  sinking  of  the  long  fast 
within  him.  The  devils  had  left  his 
food  alone. 

When  he  had  eaten,  he  lay  back  on 
his  bed,  weak,  but  growing  collected. 
He  began  to  enquire  and  remember 
with  some  clearness.  What  had  he 
seen? 

A  devil!  Why  he  had  not  seen  one 
before,  he  knew  not.  They  had  been 
there  all  the  while.  Perhaps  they  had 
looked  for  him  to  go  away  of  himself; 
and,  when  he  did  not  at  last  began  to 
take  means  to  make  him. 

He  had  been  terribly  frightened,  and, 
with  a  boy*s  instinct  began  to  be 
ashamed  now  the  dreadful  moment  was 
past.  Next  time— but  no!  he  could  not 
wish  them  back  again.  Not  yet.  Per- 
haps he  ought  to  take  their  activity  as 
a  compliment  to  an  enemy  worth  fight- 
ing. When  there  was  more  light,  and 
he  felt  better,  perhaps  he  might.  Not 
now. 

He  got  up  at  length,  and  went  out 
Into    the   soft    misty    morning.     The 
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marsh  lay  calm  and  normal  round  him. 
The  sight  did  him  good. 

The  chills  had  passed.  When  he  had 
said  his  beads,  falling,  he  knew  not 
why,  into  a  strange  fit  of  sobbing  over 
them,  he  began  to  discuss  the  matter. 
He  had  not  meant,  he  said,  to  be  a  cow- 
ard. Next  time  he  would  do  better,  if 
he  could.  He  would  be  very  thankful 
for  advice  as  to  how  to  deal  with  devils. 
He  had  no  one  to  ask.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  frighten  him  more  each 
time.  Clearly  they  would,  if  they  could. 
And  then— well,  he  scarcely  knew  what 
then. 

He  never  had  liked  Monna  so  much  as 
that  morning.  Her  warm  human  near- 
ness, her  comfortable  daylight,  did  him 
good. 

There  was  no  Ignis  Fatuus  visible 
that  night,  at  any  rate  before  'Stino 
went  to  bed.  For  awhile  the  devils  let 
him  be.  On  his  next  sick  day,  heav^ 
rain  flooded  the  causeway  and  kept 
him  in.  His  head  was  very  bad  all  day. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  as  the  light  was 
growing  dim,  he  saw  a  little  gray  devil 
sitting  on  his  fire.  'Stino  was  aston- 
ished to  find  himself  scarcely  fright- 
ened. The  creature  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  smoke.  It  mopped  and  mowed 
at  him,  and  stretched  out  long  slimy 
hands  over  the  blaze.  Poor  little  devil! 
it  was  cold. 

'Stino  lay  and  looked.  He  did  not 
mind  it  much,  it  was  so  small.  What 
he  hated  about  it  was  the  long  hands, 
the  fingers,  like  tentacles  wandering  all 
about  it 

"Little  devil."  said  'Stino.  "don't  be 
frightened—I  mean.  I'm  not  fright- 
ened—" 

The  little  devil  nodded  and  grinned. 
It  was  apparently  a  friendly  little  per- 
son. 'Stino  watched  it.  fascinated.  It 
was  growing  interesting.  All  at  once 
he  realized  that  such  an  attitude  was 
shocking.  Friends  with  the  enemy! 
That  was  what  It  meant,  or  would  come 
to  mean. 


"Oh,  fiend!"  he  cried  out.  "quit  thii 
good  spot  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  begone!" 

The  fiame  leapt  up  high,  then  sank, 
sputtered.  The  little  devil  had  riaea 
up.  In  the  dim  firelight  he  saw  that 
It  was  growing,  grawing.  Vastnesses 
of  horrible  and  hideous  seemed  to  loom 
behind  It  They  grew,  and  grew,  tin 
all  the  place  was  devil.  Everywhere 
he  found  green  eyes,  unformed  fright- 
fulnesses,  crawling,  clinging  tentacles, 
horror.  He  screamed  and  hid  his  eyes, 
and  called  on  God.  And  they  crept,  and 
crawled,  and  fiashed,  and  twisted. 
Cruel  eyes  stared  close  to  him.  The 
twining  fingers  were  cruel,  cold,  slimy; 
they  were  about  his  throat,  twisting, 
colling,  closer— closer— down  —  down  — 
ah,  down— 

•         •         •         •         •         • 

After  that  night  of  horror,  there  was 
scarcely  one  when  *Stlno  did  not  see 
devils.    On  his  sick  days,  which  grew 
more  frequent  and  worse,  they  seemed 
to  have  more  power;  but  nightly  th^ 
came.    The  boy  went  and  came  In  fear. 
He  never  grew  accustomed;  they  were 
always   frightful,   always    freshly  ttt- 
rlble.      There   were   hours   when    he 
wept  and  sobbed  for  some  one  kind  and 
good,  he  knew  not  who,  to  come  and 
save  him.  But  no  one  crossed  the  marsh 
at    this    season.    No    one    came.    He 
walled  for  them,  knowing  he  might  die, 
and  none  would  hear.    For  now  there 
happened    something   more    cruel  too, 
something  he  could  not  understand. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  forsak- 
en. If  God  that  made  could  forget,  be 
was  forgotten.  His  prayers  were  dead 
and  dull;  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any  that 
regarded.  He  knelt  through  despairing 
hours  in  vain.  The  glow  and  the 
sweetness;  the  awesome  Joy  of  know- 
ing the  Divine  near,  in  touch;  the 
moments  when  he  was  rapt,  amid 
things  too  great  for  words,  for  under- 
standing; all  were  gone.   He  was  alone, 
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BhlYeria^,  small.    God  had  something 
else  to  do;  He  had  forgotten. 

The  passionate  little  soul  straggled 
fiercely  against  such  a  belief.  It  was 
his  own  fauH.  It  was  the  devils*  do- 
ing. He  sought  his  soul  in  vain  for 
some.  sin.  Surely  God  could  not  be 
angry  with  his  terror  when  the  devils 
came.  God  who  understood  everything, 
and  sympathized.  One  day  he  dragged 
himself,  ailing  and  languid,  a  long  five 
miles  to  the  nearest  priest,  and  after 
weary  waiting  in  the  church,  confessed, 
helplessly  begging  absolution  for  some 
sin  unknown,  forgotten.  The  priest,  a 
young  man,  lately  come,  thought  the 
child  half-witted,  with  his  devil-visions 
and  his  unknown  sins.  He  bade  him 
fast  and  pray,  and  let  him  go,  blest,  but 
only  half  satisfied. 

It  was  when  he  reached  home  that 
night  that  temptation  came  upon  him, 
fierce  and  blinding.  Don  Ippolito  had 
been  right  The  act  was  wild.  The 
Call  was  nought. 

€k>!  away  from  the  foul  place!  away 
from  the  devils!  away  from  the  cold 
hearth  and  home,  forsaken  of  God  that 
gave  It!  Go!  be  at  ease,  amused,  else- 
where! get  gain!  find  pleasure! 

When  we  think  of  temptation  and  re- 
sistance, we  are  wont  to  picture  our- 
selves balanced  betwixt  the  two.  Ah, 
not  so!  that  is  choice,  calm.  Tempta- 
tion means  the  fiood  that  goes  over  us, 
dinging  hands  rent  from  their  hold,  the 
abyss,  the  dark.  Resistance  is  reason- 
less, obstinate,  helpless,  holding  for 
dear  life,  hardly  attaining,  cold,  alone. 

The  boy  fiung  himself  upon  the  stone 
cross,  gripping  it  with  both  hands.  The 
tempest  raged. 

He  did  not  pray,  because  there  was 
no  God  who  heard.  He  fought  because 
<mce,  far  away  in  the  dear  and  sunny 
past,  there  had  been  a  Call.  There 
was  none,  none.    But  he  fought 

The  devils  came  round  him  in  crowds. 
He  fought  atfll,  dftnging,  agonising.  'I 
will  not  go.    Yon  shall  not—"    Then 


fight  and  fiends  and  feebleness  grew 
formless  all.  The  last  he  knew^  he  was 
wailing,  "God!  God!  God!  You've  for- 
gotten.  Oh,  hear!  Send  an  angel, 
God!" 

The  devil  on  the  right  hand  had  eyes 
of  fiery  coals.  They  were  green  of 
course,  but  fiery  coals.  He  was  of  a 
solemn,  twisted  hldeousness,  sugges- 
tive of  evil  unknown,  filthy.  He  had 
long  nails,  and  a  horn  in  the  midst  of 
his  forehead  that  rose  and  twisted.  It 
twisted  on  and  on  forever,  like  some 
endless,  silent  screw. 

The  left-hand  fiend  was  green  all 
over,  and  slimy.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly streaming  away  In  water  that 
smelt  and  soaked;  yet  he  remained  still 
whole,  even  growing.  He  was  ugly, 
with  the  ugliness  of  long-drawn  curves 
and  contorted  foulness.  He  on  the 
right  came  near,  and  dug  his  long  red- 
hot  nails  into  the  flesh;  and  'Stino  was 
as  one  on  fire.  Then  the  left-hand  fiend 
waved  tentacles  dripping  with  green 
slime,  and  it  dropped,  and  dropped  on 
him.  He  shuddered,  shrieking.  How 
long  could  he  bear  this,  and  not  go? 
Who  had  blue  eyes? 
Some  one- 
Eyes  blue  and  large,  with  the  smile 
in  them,  indulgent,  amused,  of  some- 
thing strong  and  wholly  kind  and  ten- 
der, eyes  one  loved.  They  glanced  and 
passed.  No,  they  were  there  again! 
How  was  It?  Ah,  no,  but  they  were 
gone. 

The  limitless  ages  that  lay  behind 
their  appearing  were  mysterious,  but 
all  terrible;  full  of  dragging  devils, 
fathomless  loneliness,  black  needs  to  be 
wicked. 

But  the  blue  eyes  had  returned,  ut- 
terly friendly,  a  vision  of  far-away, 
formless  tenderness,  not  for  the  fiend- 
ridden. 

Ah!  ah!    Unless— 

Unless  it  were  God's  angel,  come  at 
last! 
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'Ah,  good— kind— "  The  helpless 
thing  straggled  for  words. 

"Softly,  softly,  good  Master  Hermit," 
said  the  voice  that  was  the  smile; 
•Hake  thy  time." 

The  boy's  heart,  or  something  else 
within  him  that  he  knew  not  some- 
thing utterly  wretched,  seemed  to  break 
with  a  mighty  bang.  He  was  crying 
helplessly,  with  abandonment,  and  as 
though  he  would  never  cease.  Some  one 
held  him  in  strong  warm  arms,  and 
the  blue  eyes  were  close  to  him. 

"Come,  coone,  come!"  murmured  the 
kind  voice,  wandering  about  him  with 
soft  words  that  he  did  not  understand. 

Presently  'Stino  knew  that  the  old 
cloak  that  was  his  bed  was  gathered 
about  him.  The  man  who  held  him 
was  carrying  him  towards  the  door. 
"Stop."  'Stino  cried.  "The  devils 
would  have  me  go  there.  Put  me 
down!" 

Master  Francis  paused.  He  sat  down 
on  the  doorstep  with  'Stino  in  his  arms. 
He  was  a  person  of  much  tact,  and 
stopped  at  once. 

"Ah,  is  that  it?"  he  said  gentiy. 

"You  must  not  take  me  away.  I'm 
called— to  stay  and  fight  the  devils.  But 
they're  so  strong,  and  their  arms— oh, 
don't  go  away—" 

"Nay,  Indeed.  We'll  fight  the  fiends 
together.  How  long  since  they  began 
to  come?' 

"I  don't  know.  My  sick  days  always." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Master  Francis,  nod- 
ding. "I  thought  how  it  would  be,  when 
I  found  thee.  See,  good  Hermit— what 
Is  thy  worldly  name?  Agostino?  I  am 
sent  to  rescue  thee  from  the  devils,  and 
bid  thee  come  along  with  me." 

"Are  you— 4he  angel?" 

"No.  bambin',  I'm  a  man  still,  and  a 
poor  business  at  that.  I  had  come  soon- 
er, but  in  Rome  there  has  been  famine 
and  sickness.  And  I  knew  not  thy  good 
priest  was  dead.  See,  I'm  ft  day  or  two 
older  than  you;  I  know  the  ways  of 
the    devils.     When    the    marsh    chills 


come,  they  come  too.  And  while  yon 
stay,  will  they  stay.  They  are  but  the 
poorer  sort  of  devils,  these.  *Be  not 
afraid'— runs  It  not?— 'of  them  that 
kill  the  body.'  You  have  but  to  take 
the  body  away  out  of  their  reach! 
There  are  worse  than  these  where  I 
live.  There  are  Hate  and  Ltust  and 
Cruelty,  and  all  the  crowds  of  the 
fiends  that  lie.  Come  with  me,  and 
we'll  slay  some  of  them  together.  These 
are  scarce  worthy  the  sword  of  soldlen 
like  us." 

The  smile  was  there  all  the  while. 
'Stino  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  voice 
was  serious.  Yet  he  seemed  to  lay 
hold  on  a  trembling  clue  of  allegory. 

"But  I'm  a  hermit,"  he  murmured. 
"Though  there's  not  pence  enough  yet 
for  the  brown  monk's  frock.    To  fly—" 

"Is  not  like  a  soldier?    We'U  see." 

"And  they  are  my  own  devils.  I  was 
set  here  to  fight  them.  I  can't  go.  The 
CaU— " 

Master  Francis  pushed  the  hair  off 
the  damp  forehead.  He  understood  and 
smiled  no  longer. 

"See,  child,"  he  said,  with  sudden  gmv- 
ity,  that  deepened  as  he  spoke.  "Older 
than  thou  have  said  that  ere  now.  We 
that  are  called,  do  we  not  know  it? 
But  'tis  not  to  straight  paths,  clear  to 
be  seen.  Perchance  we  seem  to  see. 
Yet  He,  knowing  all,  lets  us  so  think, 
so  desire,  and  yet  leads  otherwise. 
Leads,  and  we  follow.    Ay,  so  be  it** 

He  looked  out  over  the  marsh,  his 
face  full  of  change  and  meaning.  It 
was  the  memory  of  the  boy's  life  that; 
at  that  moment  whether  he  knew  It  or 
not  this  man  took  him  into  confidence. 
For,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  aware. 

"At  least"  Francis  said,  after  a 
moment  the  smile  returning.  "He  leads 
not  such  as  thee  to  certain  death,  being 
not  so  wasteful.  Thou  art  coming  home 
with  me.  When  thou  art  grown  well 
thou  Shalt  choose,  I  promise  thee.  A 
part  in  the  fight  there,  or  to  retoni 
hither.    Come,  the  wagon  waits." 
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And  'StlAo  only  mnrmnred: 

''I  must  take  mj  things,  onr  Lady, 
and  my  porringer." 

Under  the  wicker  hood  in  the  wagon 
he  lay  and  slept  The  evening  was 
chill  and  damp.  His  guardian  would 
not  let  him  travel  through  the  night, 
but  dismounted  at  the  first  little  inn, 
and  laid  him  in  its  best  bed.  He  washed 
his  face  and  fed  him  with  warm  milk. 
Master  Francis  could  no  more  help 
nursing  the  sick  than  he  could  help  lov- 
ing the  sinners,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  boy  stretched  his  limbs  at 
ease.  This  was  all  new  and  amazing, 
if  he  had  cared  to  be  amazed.  But  liis 
soul  was  calmly  full  of  something  yet 
more  wonderful,  peaceful  and  inspiring. 
He  watched  Master  Francis,  as  he 
moved,  with  an  interest  that  drove 
away  all  other  thoughts.  He  had  never 
seen  a  noble  in  his  life.  And  the 
human  charm  of  the  man,  that  no  one, 
all  through  his  strange  life,  could  resist, 
had  taken  hold  on  the  child,  richer 
from  that  night  by  a  new  and  tender 
love.  It  was  his  education,  a  seed  that, 
sown  young,  endures  and  becomes  a 
tree.  Already  he  could  have  told  all 
things  to  this  friend.  He  was  lifted 
l&to  airs  unknown. 

"Upon  the  middle  of  the  night,"  he 
started  wide  awake,  as  the  devils  used 
ta  wake  him.  Master  Francis  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  hands  raised  to  his 
shoulders,  with  stifled  sounds. 

"Oh,  what?'  the  boy  cried. 

The  sleeper  roused  instantly,  the  blue 
eyes  slowly  clearing.  "Ah,  little  one, 
that  I  should  wake  thee!  Sleep;  'twas 
but  the  dark  face,  my  dream  again.*' 

"Oh,  what  dream  r'  (Did  they  visit 
him  too?) 

"No  devils,  bambin'.  Only  the  black 
face,  an  Bthiop  that  I  carry  on  my 
back,  and  wakes  me  with  his  weight 
Sach  time  I  believe  it  and  cry  out! 
Sleep,  little  one.    Jesu  keeps  thee." 

'Ha,  thou'rt  back.  Master  Francis?" 
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said  a  voice  with  a  strong  French  ac- 
cent 'Stino  lay  on  Master  Francis' 
own  bed,  reflecting  that  his  pine-boughs 
had  been  softer.  They  had  been  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  In  the  Orange  Tower.    , 

"El  Santo  was  asking  for  thee,"  said 
the  voice;  ''he  hath  a  letter  from  the 
king,  of  Portugal.  But  Bobadilla,  that 
should  have  gone,  is  all  too  sick,  poor 
brother,  for  the  Indies." 

'Stino  saw  his  friend's  face  change 
startlingly.  There  awoke  in  it  a  sud- 
den light  a  quiver  of  the  whole  being, 
an  eagerness. 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"Good  Paschase,  couldst  lay  hand  on  a 
mattress  for  my  sick  child?" 

He  crossed  the  passage.  'Stino,  left 
alone,  heard  another  voice  greet  him. 
They  spoke  together  in  a  tongue  in 
sound  so  like  his  own,  that  he  wondered 
he  could  not  understand  it. 

The  boy  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
You  may  not  know  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  emotion  is  a  common  laur 
guage.  The  short  colloquy  that  followed 
throbbed  with  something  that  thrilled 
his  soul.  He  believed  someone  was 
weeping.  All  at  once  the  other  voice 
rang  out,  as  though  a  trumpet's  peal 
were  in  it  They  were  Latin  words 
now,  not  Spanish.  He  heard  them 
afterwards,  learnt  to  know  them.  One 
day  he  was  to  hear  them  for  himself. 

"7fc,"  this  voice  cried  to  Master 
Francis,  "^<e,  omnt  inoendite  tt  inflam- 
mate" 

"Master  Hermit"  said  Francis,  com- 
ing back  with  tremulous  face,  "thon 
must  spare  thy  friend.  The  rest  will 
care  for  thee.  He  hath  called  me  far 
hence  unto  the  heathen." 

'Stino  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it 

"Ah!  Ah!  I  am  glad  for  thee,"  he 
cried  with  the  new,  joyful  throb  of  a 
selfless  sympathy,  "for  thou  art  glad. 
And  I  will  fight  thy  devils  here,  till 
thou  come  back." 

"I  shall  not  come  back,"  said  Francis. 
He  spoke  very  low,  and  smiled,  as  one 
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smiles  over  his  heart's  desire.  "But 
say  not  that  to  any  of  them  here,"  he 
added  quickly. 

And  'Stlno  went  proudly,  with  his 
secret.    He  carried  it  twelve  years. 

III. 

The  Cardinal's  hat  had  come  a  week 
ago. 

The  Archbishop  moved  among  his 
guests,  almost  regal.  It  was  his  part- 
ing reception.  Tomorrow  he  would 
leave  Spain  for  Rome. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  young  cassocked 
man,  eftanding  in  the  window,  to  whom 
the  aged  Theatine,  Father  Dominic,  had 
been  talking.    He  paused. 

"I  shall  be  at  the  house  of  your  Com- 
pany next  week.  Master  Agostlno,  tell- 
ing them  how  little  we  can  spare  you 
here." 

The  Jesuit  (he  had  never  heard  the 
name,  but  we  should  so  call  him)  bowed 
silently. 

"I  undenrtand,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
"that  Francis  Xavier,  the  son  of  my  old 
friends  in  the  Pyrenees,  met  his  death 
In  the  wild  lands  he  went  to.  Is  it  long 
since?  Ah,  some  seven  years.  A 
saint,  no  doubt,  but  surely  for  such 
work  an  overflne  and  brilliant  instru- 
ment" 

Agostino  looked  at  the  ground  studi- 
ously. As  he  did  so,  the  light  from  the 
window  fell  upon  his  head.  Surprise 
visited  the  Cardinal's  face. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "you  are  quite 
young?" 

"I  am  not  yet  thirty,  Eminence. ' 

"Then  how  is  it  that  your  hair  Is  al- 
ready gray?" 

Agostino  looked  very  full  at  the  Arch- 
bishop, with  a  wide,  still  gaze.  After 
an  instant,  he  answered.  His  voice, 
profoundly  respectful,  had  in  it  a  cer- 
tain ring. 

"Eminence,  it  is  gray,  because,  during 

Temple   Bar. 


the  last  two  years  here,  I  have  pre> 
pared  for  a  frightful  death  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  persons,  men,  women 
and  little  children,  every  one  of  whom 
I  believe  to  have  been  Innocent." 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  him.  Then  be 
lifted  his  chin  a  trifle,  and  without  re- 
sponse passed  on. 

"Sir,  sir,"  said  the  Theatine  behind, 
"that  was  a  bold  utterance,  if  'twas  not 
a  rash.  Had  Father  Federlgo  of  the 
Holy  OflSce  caught  It,  I  would  give  lesi 
than  a  scudo  for  thy  life,  and  not  two 
for  thy  credit  with  thine  Order.  Is  not 
your  new  Oeneral,  Master  Laynei, 
hand  In  glove  with  the  man?" 

The  young  man  turned  and  faced 
him. 

"When  the  Lord  gave  me  my  diancei'* 
he  answered,  "would  you  have  had  ms 
miss  it?  One  fights  the  devil  when  one 
can  see  him." 

"Well,  well!  Heaven  send  you  may 
have  done  something,"  said  the  old 
man.  "Truth,  I  like  ot  these  doings 
myself,  nor  this  Father  Federlgo; 
though  one  but  whispers  such  things. 
The  Holy  Office,  say  they,  is  the  Hdj 
Father!  Still  His  Emlnemce— well,  he 
hath  the  name  of  a  just  man." 

"That  saves  them  not,"  said  Agos- 
tino, simply. 

Father  Dominic  was  not  in  the  city 
again  for  some  months,  for  he  left  wltli 
the  Cardinal  on  the  morrow.  When  he 
returned,  he  thought  of  the  yonog; 
brave,  gray  head,  and,  having  seen  tbe 
Jesuit  Brethren  In  Rome,  went  to  seek 
him  at  the  church  where  he  was  used  to 
say  Mass.  The  old  sacristan,  on  the  en- 
quiry, shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"He?    He  is  removed." 

"By  his  Order?" 

**Mortor  said  the  other,  with  t 
second  shrug. 

The  Theatine  asked  no  more  qnei* 
tions.  It  was  all  quite  natural.  FW 
some  of  them  can  kill  the  body. 

Mary  J.  E,  Shrkft 
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V. 


THE  NIGHT  CATCH. 

In  the  lower  part  of  his  garden, 
where  this  was  bounded  by  the  mead- 
ow, the  pastor  had  arranged  a  place 
which  he  styled  the  "butterfly  casino." 
The  open  space  there,  behind  the  hedge 
which  was  overgrown  with  honey- 
suckle and  creepers,  was  covered  with 
beds  which  glowed  with  the  gentle 
beauty  of  verbenas,  as  well  as  the  aro- 
matic plants,  lavender  and  meadow 
sage.  There  shone  jalaps  and  petunias, 
and  the  place  was  surrounded  with  a 
dense  circle  of  soapwort  and  night 
violets,  behind  which  rose  elder  bushes, 
themselves  draped  in  honeysuckle.  The 
churchyard  hard  by  supplied  an  ancient 
linden,  the  boughs  of  which  overhung 
the  wall  and  nearly  reached  the 
ground,  so  that  on  pleasant  evenings 
near  the  end  of  June^  when  most  of 
this  growth  was  in  bloom,  the  fragrance 
was  intoxicating.  Now  as  most  of  these 
are  plants  whose  flowers  Irresistibly 
tempt  night  butterflies,  the  place  fur- 
nished the  enthusiastic  collector  with 
a  most  excellent  hunting  ground. 

"The  lindens  have  been  in  flower  for 
several  days,"  said  the  pastor  to  Wig- 
and  on  one  of  the  ensuing  days,  "and 
the  woodbine  too.  Will  you  not  take 
part  in  a  hunt  by  lantern  light  to  mor- 
row evening?  Down  there  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  garden  there  Is  a  great  rush 
from  all  the  neighborhood,  from  the  or- 
chflUTds  and  the  meadow  and  especially 
from  the  park  opposite.  I  have  se- 
cured many  a  rare  specimen  there. 
« 
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Will  you?  The  young  lady  from  the 
■chateau  will  be  there  too." 

Wigand  had  been  ready  to  promise 
without  this,  and  now  he  was  eager 
enough,  for  this  piece  of  news  caused 
his  heart  to  palpitate  with  Joyful 
anxiety. 

The  next  day  it  was  very  hot,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  there  came  up  a 
cloud  out  of  the  west,  darkened  the 
sun  and  a  warm  rain  fell  upon  the 
earth.  The  engineer,  who  was  still  at 
work  in  the  field,  began  to  feel  appre- 
hensive in  regard  to  the  evening,  from 
which  he  had  promised  himself  so 
much,  when  of  a  sudden  the  sun  burst 
forth  in  all  his  glory  and  painted  a 
rainbow  on  the  retreating  mass  of  blue- 
gray  clouds,  while  the  glistening  rain- 
drops gradually  diminished  in  number, 
and  the  world  soon  basked  once  more 
in  beauty.  A  while  later  he  saw  a 
bright,  slender  form  coming  along  the 
highway  from  Castle  Bichenberg  to  the 
village.  Wigand  grew  restless,  his 
ideas  became  confused  and  his  work 
went  on  badly.  He  dismissed  his 
people  a  little  before  the  time  and 
started  for  the  inn.  As  he  passed  along, 
the  hedge-sparrow  sang  among  the  wild 
roses  in  blossom,  ^^hose  wet  leaves 
shone  in  the  sun,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  joyous  carol  of  the  lark  and 
fresh  perfume.  He  dressed  himself  with 
great  care  and  then  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  pastor's,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  before  the  time.  All  radiant  was 
the  pastor  as  he  greeted  him.  "It  is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  was,"  he  cried, 
"the  hawk  moths  are  sure  to  be  out 
after  such  a  warm  rain.  We  shall 
have  a  first-rate  catch  to-day.  The 
women  are  already  in  the  garden,  set- 
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ting  the  table.  Come  In  a  little  while; 
to-day  I  win  show  you  some  of  my 
sphinxes,  so  that  you  may  be  on  the 
lookout" 

Once  started  on  this  subject  he  kept  at 
it  a  good  while,  for  after  the  sphinxes 
he  got  going  on  the  sesias  and  the 
zigaenae,  whence  he  diverged  to  the 
arachnae  and  from  them  to  the  inter- 
esting species  satumia,  which  furnished 
him  an  occasion  for  weaving  a  yam, 
filled  with  detail  and  disappointment, 
in  regard  to  his  efforts  to  colonize  the 
Vienna  night  peacock-eye  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. "Reihlen  in  Stuttgart  has 
succeeded,"  he  cried,  "and  I  shall  bring 
it  about,  for  I  mean  to  keep  at  It. 
Every  year  I  have  the  eggs  sent  me  from 
Vienna.  Last  year  I  had  on  a  dwarf 
pear-tree  in  the  garden  twenty -one  cat- 
erpillars, almost  full-grown.  I  took  an 
absolute  delight  in  these  strong  things 
with  their  gold  green  color,  their  bright 
blue  bands  and  the  little  stars  over 
their  eyes.  Just  before  it  was  time  for 
them  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state  I 
had  a  visit  from  a  colleague.  I  was 
called  away  and  left  him  awhile  alone 
in  the  garden.  As  I  returned  I  heard 
from  time  to  time  a  heavy  stamping, 
and  when  I  came  within  sight  of  my 
guest  he  called  out  to  me:  'Brother,  I 
am  doing  you  a  great  service.  In  your 
pear  tree  yonder  you  have  a  dreadful 
kind  of  caterpillar,  a  perfect  horror.  Al- 
ready they  have  eaten  half  the  tree 
bare.  But  I  am  executing  a  righteous 
Judgment  on  them.  Eight  have  I  al- 
ready sent  to  the  shades  below.*  Thus 
saying  he  conscientiously  and  deliber- 
ately stamped  the  ninth  dead,  and 
looked  around  for  new  victims.  I  rushed 
to  catch  his  arm  and  prevented  any 
further  evil  deed.  He  entirely  failed 
to  take  in  my  trouble  and  my  horror, 
and  I  had  hard  work  in  getting  rid  of 
the  unchristian  feelings  with  which 
this  benevolent  assassin  had  inspired 
me.  The  remaining  twelve  underwent 
metamorphosis,   but  nothing   seems  to 


have  come  of  it  But  this  year  I  have 
over  a  hundred  caten^illars  under  way, 
all  up  in  the  highest  limbs  of  the  largest 
trees,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  fU 
in  with  such  benefactors."  Saying  this 
he  gave  another  of  his  silent  laughs. 

A  maid  came  and  invited  them  to  the 
table.  They  descended  the  terraces  of 
the  rectory  garden,  finding  them  bathed 
in  the  evening  sunlight  and  filled  wifii 
fresh  perfume  and  the  song  of  birds. 
In  the  butterfly  casino  was  an  arbor  all 
covered  with  honeysuckle.  Just  opposite 
the  fragrant  linden;  here  was  a  table 
all  spread,  and  there  betwixt  the  flow- 
ers a  bright  beautiful  form,  attired  in 
a  dress  of  some  yellow  material,  aU 
decked  with  flowers,  and  that  was  Hfl- 
degarde.  At  the  introductloo  she 
slightly  blushed,  yet  behind  this  sweet 
color  there  dawned  a  smile. 

When  the  things  had  been  put  upon 
the  table,  the  pastor  cleared  his  throat 
and  his  wife  began  to  laugh:  "Gott- 
lieb," she  cried,  "now  I  know  again  Just 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  must 
know  that  he  has  certain  expressions 
and  anecdotes  that  are  Just  as  sure  to 
come  up  on  certain  occasions  as  the 
amen  In  church." 

"Say  now,  Herr  WIgand,"  said  the 
pastor,  "have  you  ever  seen  a  wife  treat 
her  husband  as  mine  does  me?     See 
this  dish,  the  first  of  the  year,  it  al- 
ways makes  me  think  about  my  dead 
and  gone  colleague.  Pastor  Seidel,  who 
used  to  live  in  Perlin  near  Wittenburg, 
not  far  from  here.    Once,  when  he  wis 
young  and  pugnacious,  he  published  t 
volume  of  ballads  of  the  day.    One  of 
these  is  entitled  'The  Pastor  of  GrtLnau,* 
in  defence  of  Voss's  Louise,  and  he  t^ 
in  a  dig  at  the  rationalists.     And  now 
I  ask  you  if  the  first  verse  of  this  bal- 
lad does  not  fit  in  here: 

Beneath  the  fragrant  linden 
The  pastor  took  his  ease. 
He  dined  on  roasted  chicken. 
Served  up  with  early  peas. 
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There!  Are  we  not  sltUng  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  linden  over  opposite, 
and  is  it  not  fragrant?  And  are  we  not 
eating  roast  chicken  with  green  peas? 
And  is  not  everything  round  here  in 
Bichenberg  as  green  as  one  conld  wish, 
and  has  not  this  place  Just  as  good  a 
right  to  be  called  Grtlnaa^  as  another? 
Only  Imagine  a  little  fourth  class 
■scholar  here  at  the  table  beside  our- 
selves and  you  have  the  entire  situa- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  bal- 
lad—so much  for  Voss's  Louise.  You, 
Mr.  Wigand,  would  stand  for  the  noble 
and  modest  Walter,  and  the  young  lady 
for  our  daughter,  which  she  might  well 

oc     •     •     • 

"Ah,  yes,"  added  the  pastor's  wife 
with  a  sigh,  "our  Clara  would  have 
been  just  her  age." 

"And  you  see,"  continued  the  pastor, 
"all  I  need  to  make  the  resemblance 
complete  is  a  damask  dressing  gown 
and  a  skull-cap.  Are  you  content  with 
your  part?"  he  added,  turning  to  Wig- 
and. 

Bntirely  unacquainted  as  he  was  with 
Voss's  Louise,  he  carelessly  replied: 
'Why,  of  course,"  and  then  could  not 
understand  why  Hildegarde  softly 
blushed  again,  and  cast  her  eyes  down 
to  her  plate. 

It  was  very  pleasant  sitting  that  even- 
ing in  the  honeysuckle  arbor,  only  the 
I)erf ume  was  almost  too  overpowering. 
For  the  lower  the  sun  descended  the 
stronger  grew  the  almost  Intoxicating 
odor  of  the  night  violets,  the  honey- 
SQCkle  and  the  linden  flowers.  To  this 
was  added  the  scent  of  the  hay  from 
meadows  recently  mowed.  About  them 
no  single  leaf  stirred;  the  evening  sun 
shone  on  boughs  that  made  no  move- 
ment and  their  forms  of  bright  green 
cast  dark  shadows.  The  linden  in 
flower  stood  there  like  a;  hill  of  yellow- 
ish white. snow,  and  from  out  of  it 
came  a  mighty  buzzing  of  bees  finish- 
ing up  their  work;  out  of  churchyard 
^  Gnmaii— Green  Meadow.   Tr. 
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and  garden  came  incessantly  the  roll- 
ing piping  of  the  gray  meadow  warblers 
and  the  changing  song  of  the  Lizzie  All- 
kinds,  as  the  bower  birds  are  called  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  AJnid  the 
boughs  the  grosbeaks  monotonously 
chirped  their  single  note  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  screaming  swallows 
chased  one  another  around  the  church. 
But  the  sun  was  already  low,  the 
shadows  of  the  boughs  kept  on  length- 
ening across  the  meadow,  and  at  last 
disappeared  as  the  great  red  disc  of  the 
god  of  day  sank  behind  a  dark  strip  of 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  Slowly  and  as 
in  a  dream  came  on  the  twilight.  The 
buzzing  in  the  linden  had  gradually 
died  away,  one  after  another  the  birds 
grew  silent;  alone  on  a  pine  bough  of 
the  little  wood  that  filled  the  unused 
corner  of  the  churchyard  a  single  robin« 
facing  the  evening  glow,  sang  his  sweet 
but  mournful  lay.  His  red  breast 
seemed  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the 
distant  flame  that  glowed  behind  the 
sunset 

This  solemn  descent  of  eve  seemed  to 
have  checked  the  merry  talk  of  the 
four.  It  had  now  wholly  ceased  and 
all  appeared  absorbed  in  listening  to  the 
bird,  as  though  the  voice  of  nature  were 
addressing  them  through  him. 

At  length  the  pastor  spoke:  "As  yoa 
must  have  observed,  Herr  Wigand,  I 
am  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
but  the  song  of  this  bird  in  the  evening 
twilight  always  inspires  in  me  a  cer- 
tain sadness;  it  carries  me  back  to  days 
long  past  Dear  Hildegarde."  he  con- 
tinued, "some  time  since  you  gave  us  a 
song  that  was  better  adapted  to  my  ad- 
vanced years  than  to  your  own  joyous 
youth,  the  song  of  the  robin,  can  yoo 
recall  it  now?" 

"Yes,  I  sang  it  only  yesterday,"  she 

replied. 

"Let  us  have  it  again,  I  am  so  fond  of 
it,"  said  the  pastor.  "Although  you  have 
no  accompaniment  just  hum  it  over  to 


me. 
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"Shall  we  not  wait  till  the  bhrd  has 
stopped?"  asked  the  maiden. 

Twilight  now  prevailed;  the  vague 
shadows  of  a  June  night  already  lay  be- 
neath the  trees  and  bushes.  Once  again 
the  robin  raised  his  voice,  as  though 
asking  a  gentle,  woeful  question,  then 
he  flew  from  the  tree  top  in  among  the 
branches  in  the  darkness.  Now  stillness 
prevailed. 

After  a  short  pause  Hildegarde  began 
in  a  sweet,  subdued  tone,  suggesting 
rather  than  singing:— 

Soft  behind  the  distant  hills 
Sank  the  light  of  day. 
Then  the  bird  upon  the  tree 
Trilled  his  simple  lay. 

And  from  out  his  throat  so  red 
Poured  hie  song  amain. 
Bvery  soft  and  liquid  note 
Echoed  through  my  brain. 

Sweet  and  gentle  was  the  song. 
Mournful  grew  the  measure. 
Sadly  I  remembered  then 
Days  of  vaniEftied  pleasure. 

Youth  with  all  its  crown  of  joy 
Faded  from  my  sight. 
As  the  lingering  glow  of  eve 
Yields  before  the  night. 

''As  the  lingering  glow  of  eve  yields 
before  the  night,*'  softly  repeated  the 
pastor,  and  silence  again  ensued,  brok- 
en only  by  the  monotonous  chorus  of 
frogs  in  the  dim  distance. 

Bats,  both  small  and  great,  were 
trrowding  about  the  flowering  linden, 
now  visible  in  their  awkward  flight 
against  the  sky  and  anon  disappearing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  boughs.  And  now 
a  deeper,  humming  sound  struck  in, 
and  startled  the  pastor  out  of  his 
revery. 

"Hoho!"  he  cried,  "we  are  losing  our 
chances— and  our  rivals  are  up  and  do- 
ing!*' he  added,  pointing  to  the  bats. 
"One  of  the  biggest  of  these  rascals 
once  made  off  under  my  eyes  with  a 
yellow  riband,  the  kind  that  is  so  un- 


common about  here  and  of  which  I 
then  had  no  specimen.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  of  it,  for  the  next  day  I  found  the 
pretty  creature's  wings  close  by." 

The  pastor  went  quickly  to  a  table 
that  had  been  arranged  near  the  linden 
tree  and  was  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary accessories  for  catching,  with 
glasses  of  hydrocyanate  of  potaBh,  little 
bottles  of  ether  and  a  number  of  giaa 
bells  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
butterflies  while  they  were  being 
drugged  with  ether.  He  lit  one  of  the 
dark  lanterns  and  let  its  light  fall  <m 
the  table  draped  in  white. 

"We  do  not  need  it  yet  to  catch  them 
with,  it  is  still  light  enough."  he  said, 
"but  we  are  better  able  to  see  what  we 
get"  Then  he  took  his  net  and  a  catch 
glass  and  started  off  after  his  prey, 
while  his  wife  soaked  little  wads  of 
cotton  in  ether  and  placed  them  under 
the  bell-glasses.  First  of  all  he  beto<d[ 
himself  to  the  garden  hedge  and  keenly 
examined  the  bunches  of  honeysuckle 
flowers,  which  stood  out  sharply 
against  the  clear  sky.  The  two  young 
people  followed  him.  Many  a  spider 
and  owl  butterfly  were  hovering  over 
the  tempting  goblets  of  honey  or  else 
clung  to  the  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
and  sucked  eagerly.  "Most  of  this  sort 
that  is  flying  about,"  said  the  pastor,  Is 
common  and  unimportant,  the  rarer 
kinds  come  later.  I  am  only  after 
hawk-moths  now." 

"Here  is  one,"  called  Hildegarde  in  a 
whisper,  "a  big  fellow." 

The  pastor  ran  up  In  haste.  Fronting 
one  of  the  bunches  of  flowers  was 
poised  a  stately  butterfly,  held  motion- 
less in  the  air  by  means  of  bis  rapidly 
vibrating  and  almost  invisible  wlofi» 
thrusting  his  spiral  proboscis  from  one 
cup  to  another.  On  a  sudden  he  made 
off  with  lightning  speed,  but  Immedl* 
ately  thereafter  he  could  be  seen  op- 
posite another  duster  of  flowers. 
Quickly  the  collector  stole  np  behind 
him  and  caught  him  with  a  deft  dip  of 
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the  net  "A  gigantic  llgastilan  moth, 
be  said  as  he  placed  the  creature  under 
one  of  the  glasses  filled  with  ether 
vapor,  *'and  pure  blood.  In  my  whole 
collection  I  have  not  so  large  a  speci- 
men. This  is  a  good  beginning."  From 
this  time  on  the  moths  began  to  thick- 
en, and  the  deep  hum  of  their  vibrating 
wings  iiras  heard  now  here  and  now 
there.  Wigand  and  Hlldegarde  went 
round  like  sleuth  hounds  snd  called  the 
IMistor  first  to  one  place  and  then  to  an- 
other, to  the  fragrant  night  violets,  to 
the  flowering  linden  or  the  soapwort 
with  its  narcotic  odor.  The  deadly  glass 
bells  filled  with  victims  and  on  this  oc- 
casion a  collection  was  made  of  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  sphinxes  that 
the  place  and  time  of  year  warranted 
one  in  expecting.  Among  them  were 
the  swift,  grayish  brown  arrow-needle, 
the  beautifully  marked  yellow-lady 
moth,  the  wolfsmilk  moth,  the  two 
wine  moths  of  reddish  hue,  and  the 
lovely  night  peacock-eye. 

It  struck  ten  from  the  church  tower, 
and  in  spite  of  the  bright  June  night 
the  darkness  had  gathered  thick  In  the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  bushes.  The  pas- 
tor now  lit  the  second  dark  lantern  and 
instructed  Wigand  to  direct  its  bright 
reflection  towards  the  linden  boughs 
that  hung  down  to  the  ground.  It  was 
then  that  it  flrst  became  apparent  to 
the  astonished  eye  what  a  swarm  and 
bustle  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
white  flower  clusters.  The  air  was  full 
of  spinners,  owls  and  spanflies  all 
around  the  fragrant  vessels  of  honey. 
Conspicuous  was  the  beautiful  yellow 
swallow-tail  moth,  whose  wings 
gleamed  like  snow  under  the  yellow 
light  of  the  lanterns.  Others  were 
plnnged  head-flrst  into  the  flowers  and 
were  eagerly  sipping,  their  eyes  resem- 
bling live  coals  as  they  reflected  the 
light  Many  were  so  intoxicated  from 
the  effect  of  the  sweet  aromatic  juice 
that  a  slight  touch  sufficed  to  make 
them  tumble  into  the  catch  glass  held 


beneath  them,  thus  falling  an  easy  prey 
to  the  collector.  The  pastor  was  de- 
lighted, for  he  found  all  sorts  of  rare 
specimens.  From  time  to  time  the  oth- 
er things  in  blossom  were  lighted  up, 
and  it  was  very  pretty  to  observe  how 
these  delicate  flowers  and  finely 
branching  twigs  emerged  luminous  out 
of  the  darkness.  As  Wigand  now  di- 
rected the  focussed  light  of  his  lantern 
towards  the  hedge  all  overgrown  with 
honeysuckle,  there  was  discerned,  just 
in  front  of  a  fiower  cluster,  a  moth  that 
seemed  to  him  in  no  wise  remarkable 
save  for  its  extremely  slender  build; 
the  pastor  however  began  trembling 
with  excitement.  **What  is  that  what 
is  that?"  he  whispered,  **this  is  the  first 
of  that  kind  I  have  seen  flying  round!" 

At  that  moment  the  swift  butterfly 
disappeared,  as  though  swallowed  up 
by  the  night  "Light  up,  light  up,  young 
man!"  exclaimed  the  collector.  "Light 
up  the  entire  hedge.  We  must  have 
that  fellow.  I  have  a  tremendous  sus- 
picion that  nearly  makes  my  heart  stop 
beating." 

As  Wigand  now  passed  along  he  let 
the  light  of  his  lantern  fall  on  the 
hedge,  leaving  no  spot  unvisited.  A 
few  common  spinners  and  owls  were 
here  and  there  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
small  moths.  At  length— again  a 
hawk-moth.  "Keep  on,  keep  on!"  cried 
the  pastor,  "that  is  only  Phiastri,  the 
most  ordinary  of  all!"  The  end  of  the 
hedge  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
wished-for  prey  not  yet  secured.  Then 
Wigand,  who  had  naturally  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  hedge,  and  could  not 
observe  objects  on  the  ground,  stum- 
bled; his  lantern  in  consequence  threw 
its  light  lower  and  the  rays  fell  on  a 
clump  of  soapwort  the  first  buds  of 
which  had  just  bloomed.  "There  he  is, 
keep  still!"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement  The  slender, 
majestic  creature  stood  stock  still  in  the 
air,  above  one  of  the  red  fiowers.  The 
next  instant  he  had  shifted  to  one  hard 
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by,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  liow.  The 
pastor  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long 
step  forward,  and  made  his  net  deliver 
the  fatal  stroke  with  the  sure  hand  of 
a  master. 

"I  have  him,  I  have  him!*'  he  cried 
with  suppressed  delight  He  hurried  up 
to  the  table  and  then,  after  he  had  de- 
posited his  booty  undeif  the  only  glass 
bell  that  was  vacant,  yielded  to  what 
was  almost  a  convulsion  of  his  strange 
and  nearly  silent  laughter.  In  the  end 
emotion  overcame  him,  he  lightly 
Sobbed  and  two  large  tears  ran  down 
his  face. 

His  wife  had  bent  down  over  the 
glass  bell,  and  regarded  the  pretty  crea- 
ture attentively.  "Why,  Gottlieb."  she 
said,  "what  is  the  matter,  is  that  any- 
thing remarkable?" 

"O  woman,  woman!"  cried  the  pastor, 
"you  reflect  little  credit  on  my  train- 
ing. Don't  you  know  that?  It  is  the 
great  wine  moth.  Sphinx  Oelerio,  that 
never  flies  so  far  north  save  in  very 
warm  summers.  Caught  around  here 
only  a  single  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
the  son  of  the  portrait  painter,  Voigt 
in  Wismar.    Astoundingly  rare!" 

Then  he  turned  to  Hildegarde.  "I  can 
only  say  that  if  your  honored  father 
had  found  the  treasure  he  sought  so 
diligently,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
rejoiced  than  I  am  now.  This,  too,  is 
a  treasure.  But  now,  I  think,  we  had 
better  stop.  What  we  should  get  after 
this  would  be  nothing.  It  would  be 
tempting  Providence." 

Then  he  rubbed  his  hands,  looked 
around  beaming  with  happiness  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  singular  distinctness, 
dwelling  on  the  word  as  though  it  were 
a  lump  of  sugar  dissolving  in  his 
mouth:  "Celerio!  Celerio!" 

It  was  getting  on  to  eleven  o'clock 
and  Hildegarde  said  good-bye.  "My 
aunt  always  sits  up  till  I  get  back,"  she 
said.  "I  am  sure  she  is  asleep  now 
over  her  knitting." 

"Mr.   Wigand  will   perhaps  be  kind 


enough  to  escort  yoa  home,**  said  tiit 
pastor's  wife,  and  added  in  ezpUnar 
tion:  "old  Bevemest  generally  comst 
after  the  young  lady,  but  be  has  got 
his  rheumatism  again,  so  that  he  can- 
not stir." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  re- 
plied  Wigand.    It  came  from  the  heart 

The  two  old  people  accompanied  ths 
young  couple  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the 
outer  garden.  Here  they  took  leave. 
"Celerio!"  softly  muttered  the  pastor, 
once  more  quite  radiant,  as  be  shook 
Wigand's  hand. 

Under  the  darkness  of  tbe  oaks  on 
the  village  street  the  two  young  people 
walked  in  silence  side  by  side.  But 
when  the  gleaming  highway  opened 
out  before  them,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  June  night  enabled  them  to  see  one 
another's  faces,  Wigand  plucked  up 
courage  to  talk  about  what  bad  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  the  entire  day.  With 
some  heart-beating  and  in  a  voice  not 
entirely  natural  he  began:  "Do  you 
know  the  story  of  the  noon  fairy?" 

"No,"  replied  Hildegarde.  "I  have 
never  heard  of  it"  Her  voice  too 
sounded  a  little  strained. 

"I  was  often  told  the  story  wbep  I 
was  a  child,"  continued  Wigand,  '^ 
short  time  since  it  came  back  to  me. 
Hard  by  the  place  where  I  was  bom 
there  was  a  hill  all  overgrown  with  old 
trees  and  bushes  and  here  and  there 
patches  of  grass  where  flowers  grew, 
while  on  its  summit  there  were  some 
few  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  There 
lived  the  noon  fairy,  a  young  lady  ftom 
the  castle  who  was  under  a  spell,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  her,  but  it  was  known  that 
she  wore  a  white  gossamer  robe  and 
was  unspeakably  beautlfuL  And  tbe 
noon  sheep  was  pastured  on  tbe  same 
hill." 

"The  noon  sheep?"  repeated  Hilde- 
garde, who  accompanied  the  questloii 
with  a  faint  and  gentle  smile. 

Yes,    the   noon   sheep,'*    continued 
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Wigand  seriouBly.  ''It  showed  itself 
there  on  hot,  snimy  days,  pr  rather  it 
did  not  show  itself,  for  the  noon  sheep 
was  invisible.  But  it  was  luiown  to  be 
snow  white  and  as  unspeakably  beaatl- 
ful  as  only  magic  sheep  who  belong  to 
a  fairy  can  be." 

"So  the  invisible  noon  sheep  belonged 
to  the  noon  fairy,  whom  no  one  had 
ever  seen,"  said  Hildegarde,  much 
amused,  and  laughed  again. 

''It  is  true  that  it  was  Invisible," 
Wigand  went  on,  with  Imperturbable 
gravity,  "but  it  cast  a  shadow.  When 
the  sun  beat  down  at  noon  it  might 
be  seen  slowly  traversing  the  meadow, 
and  when  everything  was  still  you 
could  hear  it  browsing  on  the  grass." 

"Now  it  begins  to  maice  my  flesh 
creep!"  put  in  Hildegarde. 

"On  St.  John's  Day  strange  things 
went  on  at  noon  in  the  place  where  this 
sheep  pastured." 

Hildegarde  began  to  walk  more  rapid- 
ly. 

"So  soon  as  a  young  man  sat  himself 

doiwn  there  at  this  hour,  he  would  be 
overcome  by  an  irresistible  weariness 
and  would  go  fast  asleep.  At  exactly 
one  o'clock  he  would  awake  again  with 
a  feeling  as  though  his  face  were  gent- 
ly stroked  by  something,  and  when  he 
gased  about  him  he  would  And  that  he 
was  sprinkled  aU  over  with  various 
flowers." 

Both  were  silent  a  while.  Hilde- 
garde walked  rapidly  by  his  side, 
breathing  hard;  he  'heard  the  steady 
mstle  of  her  dress.  Then  she  said:  "O, 
It  is  wrong  of  you  to  take  advantage  of 
a  little  indiscretion.  Yes,  it  was  I.  Tou 
knew  that  already.  I  had  been  pick* 
ing  flowers  in  the  alder  thicket,  and 
tM  I  came  by  the  observatory  I  wanted 
—yes  I  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  the 
meadow,  because  the  people  were  at 
^vrork  with  their  instruments  there.  And 
now  while  I  was  standing  there,  look* 
lug  into  the  meadow,  and  resting  my 
hand  on  the  flowers  I  had  picked  and 


which  I  had  laid  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
all  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  something  unusual  were  going 
on  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  for  I  heard 
somebody— now,  how  shall  I  say—" 

"Snoring,"  put  in  Wigand. 

"O  no,  O  no!"  she  cried  eagerly,  but 
somebody  was  breathing  there.  And  as 
I  now  looked  down  I  saw  right  into 
your  face.  This  gave  me  such  a  start 
that  I  started  back  and  let  go  my 
flowers.  I  think  too  I  must  have  ut- 
tered a  little  cry.  Tl^e  flowers  must 
have  fallen  right  on  your  face.  This 
ended  by  scaring  me  still  more  and  I 
ran  off  as  fast  as  I  could,  right  along 
the  meadow  path,  because  that  would 
bring  me  found  the  corner  quicker.  By 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  thickets  I 
was  less  excited  and  I  looked  round. 
But  now  I  became  more  frightened 
than  ever,  for  there  you  stood  looking 
at  the  observatory  and  considering.  I 
really  had  not  thought  that  you^that 
you—" 

"Would  make  so  free,"  said  Wigand, 
completing  the  sentence  for  her. 

"Venturesome  was  what  I  wanted  to 
say,  that  you  would  be  so  venturesome. 
I  had  but  a  single  thought,  that  you 
must  not  see  me,  and  the  same  instant 
I  popped  into  the  thicket.  For  I  was 
very  familiar  with  it,  when  I  played 
with  dolls  I  always  had  a  house  there; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  space  like  a 
little  room;  as  a  child  I  have  often 
played  there  by  the  hour.  But  now  you 
came  up  behind  me,  along  the  same 
path.  As  you  stood  there  and  looked 
so  hard  at  the  thicket,  my  heart  beat 
so  loudly  that  I  thought  you  must  hear 
it.  But  you  went  on,  and  when  you 
were  out  of  sight  I  ran  back  towards 
home,  another  way.  But  I  loiow  that 
you  must  have  seen  me  near  the  sun- 
dial And  I  am  confessing  all  this  to 
you  that  you  may  not  think,  that— you 
know  what  I  want  to  say." 

Wigand  was  moved  and  d^ghted  at 
this    charming    frankness;     he     was 
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tempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  tell 
her  80,  but  timidity  prevented  him. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  "I  knew  it 
from  the  beginning.  But  now  it  Is  my 
turn  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  being, 
as  you  so  kindly  express  it,  so  venture- 
some. I  beg  you  not  to  be  offended  with 
me  on  that  account." 

The  two  young  people  had  now 
reached  the  park  wall  and  rested  near 
the  little  latticed  gate,  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  great  partridge  doors 
and  gave  access -to  the  chateau.  They 
both  seemed  the  least  bit  annoyed  that 
their  walk  had  been  so  short 

"I  am  not   angry    with    you,"    said 
Hildegarde,  "but  after  all  you  did  give 
me  a  scare."    And  now  she  extended 
her  hand  to  Wigand  and  was  about  to 
take  leave,  but  he  half  unconsciously 
retained  the  delicate,  slender  Angers  In 
his  own  and  spoke  fast.    "But  the  story 
of  the  noon  fairy  Is  not  yet  finished,  as 
you  may  have  thought.      Among  the 
flowers  with    which    the    young    man 
found  himself  covered  was  one  which 
could  dispel  the  enchantment.    It>  was 
in  no  wise  dilTerent  from  the  others; 
and  only  the  elect  one  could  find  it  out. 
Let  him  wear  it  in  his  hat  or  In  his 
buttonhole,  then  strange  things  would 
come  to  pass.     For  then  there  would 
stand  before  him  the  enchanted  prin- 
cess in  all  her  Indescribable  beauty,  and 
behind    her   the   noon    sheep,  changed 
now  into  an  old,  white-haired,  trusty 
servant,  who  had  shared  the  fate  of  his 
mistress.     For  now  they  were   freed, 
the  castle  rose  from  its  ruins  in  fresh 
glory,  and  the  young  people  enjoyed  un- 
stinted happiness.    That  Is  the  story  of 
the  noon  fairy." 

Hildegarde  had  stood  with  eyes  down- 
cast, as  though  listening  to  a  spell. 
She  now  sought  to  withdraw  her  hand 
from  Wigand  and  said:  "It  Is  late,  they 
are  waiting  for  me." 

But  Wigand  kept  on:  "The  young 
man  who  had  last  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  noon  fairy,  carefully  pre- 


served all  the  flowers.  Among  tbeitf 
•he  found  one  that  can  decide  his  fate, 
can  make  him  one  of  the  happiest  ax 
unhappiest  of  men.  He  asks  if  it  if 
the  right  one?" 

80  saying  he  held  up  a  forget-me-not, 
which  he  had  worn  in  his  buttonhole 
the  whole  evening. 

Hildegarde  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
the  flower,  and  her  cheeks  which  had 
been  deadly  pale,  now  took  on  a  rosy 
tint  She  was  confused,  she  wished  to 
escape,  and  yet  half  unconsdouslj 
yielded  to  the  soft  pressure  of  hand 
which  sought  to  retain  her  own.  Then 
she  suddenly  looked  Wigand  full  in  the 
face  and  nodded.  Later  on  neither  of 
them  knew  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  they  kissed  one  another,  and  what 
they  had  told  and  had  not  told  each 
other.  And  then  came  the  strange, 
fearful  noise  that  frightened  and  sepa- 
rated them.  It  was  probably  some  large 
bird,  startled  from  his  rest,  blnndering 
his  way  through  the  leafy  boughs. 
Hildegarde  vanished  from  Wlgand's 
arms;  he  heard  the  latching  of  the  gate, 
the  quick,  light  tread  hurrying  over  the 
gravel,  and  the  rustling  of  the  dress 
growing  inaudible  in  the  distance.  He 
was  alone  with  his  happiness. 

As  in  a  dream  he  betook  himself  back. 
He  stood  long  on  the  bridge  over  the 
RIchnow  in  the  bright,  warm  June 
night  Gently  rippled  the  water  at  his 
feet  and  from  time  to  time  there 
leaped  a  flsh.  All  around  the  horison 
lay  low  banks  of  cloud,  which  every 
now  and  then  reflected  the  flash  of  dis- 
tant lightning.  Two  lights  still  burned 
In  this  happy  valley,  one  In  the  garden 
of  the  rect(H*y,  where  the  pastor  was 
probably  busied  mounting  bis  rldi 
booty,  the  other  shone  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees  from  a  window  of  the 
chateau.  Yes,  indeed,  they  had  both 
found  a  treasure,  the  pastor  and  he,  this 
blessed  night  The  light  in  the  rectory 
garden  disappeared  first,  he  saw  its 
gleam  passing  up  the  terraces  and  then 
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It  was  gone.    A  while  later  the  light  in  '^Hildegarde!"  he  said  aloud,  and  in  this 

the  chateau   suddenly    vanished    too,  word  there  lay  more  happiness  than  in 

Wigand  turned  homeward.    The  sweet  the  pastor's  enthusiastic:  ''Celerio!*' 
name  was   involuntarily   on    his   lips. 

{To  he  ooniinut^:) 


HALLOWS'  E'EN. 


Awake,  arise,  you  dead  men  all— dead  women,  waken  you! 
The  hunter's  moon  is  in  the  sky^her  cruse  of  frosty  dew 
Earth  empties;  throw  your  covers  off  of  grave-grass  rank  and 

green. 
This  is  the  dead  men's  holiday,  'tis  Hallows'  E'en. 

The  mother  with  her  buried  child  falls  into  tender  play. 
The  baby  at  her  shrouded  breast  sucks  soft  and  sleeps  away; 
The  lover  dead  twelve  years  ago  seeks  out  his  buried  dear 
That  put  her  broken  heart  to  sleep  but  yesteryear. 

"Behold,  my  love,  my  hair  is  black,  your  bonny  hair  is  white; 
How  come  my  darling's  eyes  so  dim?"  "With  weeping  many 

a  night. 
With  sewing  many  a  weary  day  through  years  that  knew  not 

you; 
But  I  have  done  with  rosemary  and  bitter  rue. 

"My  garland  of  dry  rosemary  hangs  where  I  used  to  pray; 
My  garden  with  its  tansy  flowers  runs  wild  for  many  a  day; 
The  box-plants  that  I  tended  well  the  passing  children  pull. 
The  green  leaves  strew  the  way  they  go,  slow-foot,  to  school. 

"And  7  have  done  with    lessons  now,  have  said    my  task  all 

through. 
And  I  may  rest  at  last,  sweetheart,  as  once  I  played,  with 

you." 
He  kisses  her,  he  blesses  her,  he  strokes  her  faded  hair- 
She  never  was  so  dear  to  him  when  she  was  fair. 

Brother  and  sister  parted  long  by  bitter  words  and  blind. 
Forget  the  years  of  severed  ways  with  old  love  in  their  mind. 
The  beggar  that  of  hunger  died,  the  girl  that  died  of  shame. 
Are  playing  with  dead  children  here  some  childish  game. 

Husband  and  wife  forget  the  wrong  that  kept  their  souls 

apart. 
Hand  lies  in  hand  as  tenderly  as  heart  beats  upon  heart. 
This  Is  the  day  for  burled  love  to  see  as  it  is  seen; 
This  Is  the  dead  men's  holiday— All  Hallows'  E'en. 

Lonsmtn's  Magasine.  '^^^  HoppCT. 
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ITALIAN  ANARCHISM. 


While  King  Ferdinand  II  waa  re- 
viewing his  troops  at  Naples  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1856,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
a  Neapolitan,  named  Agesilao  Mllano, 
darted  from  the  ranks  and  Inflicted  a 
wound  on  hie  Sovereign  with  a  bayonet 
thrust  A  few  days  after  the  attempt 
Its  author  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  Not  many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore Naples  paid  great  honors  to  the 
regicide's  memory;  a  monument  to 
Agesilao  Mllano  was  actually  erected, 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
present  at  its  inauguration.  An  Italian 
General,  Mariano  d'Ayala,  pompously 
described  the  would-be  murderer  as  "a 
hero  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  superior  to  Mutius  Scsevola  and 
to  others  of  equal  fame;  a  heroic  man 
who,  inflexible  judge  of  a  corrupt  age, 
alone  was  capable  of  conceiving  so 
heroic  a  design"— namely,  that  of  as- 
sassinating King  Ferdinand  II. 

Italy  has  been  as  generous  with  her 
admiration  and  applause  to  Felice  Or- 
sini  as  she  was  to  Agesilao  Mllano,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  the  long  list  of  regicides 
who,  up  to  1860,  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  they  could  bring  about  the 
unity  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try by  strewing  It  with  the  corpses  of 
murdered  princes.  When  we  remember 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  150 
regicides  committed  during  this  century 
In  Europe  and  America  were  the  work 
of  Italians,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Italy  has  never  really  exe- 
crated these  assassins,  and  that  often 
the  strangely  misshapen  popular  senti- 
ment has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  them 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  Brutus.  These 
struggles  for  political  unity,  stimulated 
by  the  detritus  of  classical  lore  which 
stagnates  in  the  breast  of  the  Italians, 
have  brought  them  to  tolerate,  if  not 
openly    to    glorify,     political     crime. 


Gesare  Lombroso,  Enrico  Ferri,  B. 
Laschi,  and  other  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  school  of  erhninal 
jurisprudence,  have  raised  this  XK)piilar 
sympathy  for  political  crime  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  scientific  theory; 
for,  in  their  opinion,  such  crimes  repre- 
sent a  ''social  function,*'  and  are  not 
infrequently  symptoms  of  progress  and 
harbingers  of  public  utility.  A  nation 
in  whose  eyes  the  murderer  of  a  sover- 
eign is  more  than  justified  by  the  fact 
that  a  tyrant's  mode  of  government  de- 
served Gladstone's  description,  "a  nega- 
tion of  Qod,"  Is  the  natural  source  from 
which  spring  the  assassins  of  Sadi 
Gamot,  of  Ganovas  del  Gastillo,  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  of  Kln^r  Humbert, 
whose  Governments  are  constantly  ac- 
cused by  opposition  papers  of  being  hi- 
flnitely  worse  than  the  old  regimes  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  this  in- 
dulgence, almost  amounting  to  a  veri- 
table cult,  of  political  crime  irtioald  be 
observed  in  a  country  which  holds  the 
unenviable  primacy  of  delinquency  in 
all  its  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
forms.  Grime  usually  manifests  Itself 
in  two  principal  and  typical  forms— the 
savage,  primitive  and  brutal,  and  the 
refined,  modern  and  civilized.  The  first 
chooses  violence  as  its  mode  of  expres- 
sing itself,  the  second  has  recourse  to 
cunning;  In  one  we  find  the  crimUial 
making  use  of  his  muscles.  In  the  other 
we  see  him  relying  mainly  on  his 
brains.  While  the  red  flowers  of  mur- 
der, robbery  and  incendiarism  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  one  side,  close  by  we  see 
the  thick  vegetation  of  banking  crimes, 
of  commercial  fraud,  of  swindles,  etc 
Italy  unfortunately  holds  the  very  first 
place  in  the  criminal  world  for  the  first 
type,  which  might  be  termed  atavistic, 
as  her  specific  crimes  are  murder,  rob- 
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bery  and  Tiolence  in  all  its  forma. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  every  hun- 
dred murders  committed  in  England 
and  Wales,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
similar  crimes  take  place  in  Italy,  or 
twenty  times  as  many. 

That  biological,  physical  and  social 
causes  aU  contribute  to  give  Italy  this 
sad  primacy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  p<9ulation,  far  from  being  horrified 
at  sight  or  mention  of  these  crimes,  is 
almost  wholly  insensible  to  them,  as 
may  be  argued  from  the  facility  with 
wliich  for  the  most  absurd  and  insig* 
nlflcant  trifles  revolvers  and  luiives  are 
freely  used.  In  Home,  with  a  popula- 
tion considerably  under  half  a  million, 
no  fewer  than  8,500  stabbing  or  shoot- 
ing affrays  take  place  every  yealr. 
While  Southern  Italy  is  cursed  with 
the  terrible  associations  known  as  the 
Mafia  and  Camorra  respectively,  North- 
em  Italy  is  terrorized  by  two  equally 
powerful  and  equally  diffused  sects— 
the  Teppa  and  the  BarablM, 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
Anarchism  and  criminal  sects,  such  as 
the  above,  in  Italy,  and  indeed  criminal 
Anarchism  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  sectarian  character  from  them 
and  ftom  brigandage.  Thirty  years  ago 
Paolo  Lega,  Luccheni,  Angiolillo,  and 
Bread  would  probably  have  been  ban- 
dits. The  anarchist  of  to*^ay,  like  the 
brigand  of  some  years  ago,  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  autocoroi  of  Italy.  Both 
are  guided  by  the  spirit  which  animates 
a  very  popular  proverb  of  Southern 
Italy:  "I  would  rather  be  a  bull  for  two 
years  than  an  ox  for  a  hundred."  In 
this  popular  saying  we  see  a  brief  con- 
densation of  that  philosophy  of  life 
which  results  In  brigandage  or  anarchy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  the  social 
fashion  runs.  Until  quite  recently  brig- 
andage, traditional  and  almost  historic 
in  Italy,  presented  certain  features  that 
could  be  invested  with  a  cloak  of 
romance,  almost  amounting  to  heroism, 
and  gave  rise  to  certain  types  that  as- 


sumed in  the  popular  mind  an  epk  and 
legendary  character,  so  that  not  stidom 
these  robber  chieftains  were  sincendy 
mourned  by  the  lower  classes,  when 
captured  or  killed. 

By  an  easy  transition,  anarchy  took 
birth  as  the  spirKual  heUr  of  this  move* 
ment,  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
South  there  were  hatched,  as  by  magic» 
such  creatures  as  Gaserio,  Angiolillo, 
Acciarito,  Luccheni,  Bresci  and  others. 
In  anarchism,  as  it  exists  In  Italy,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  strange  social 
phenomenon,  which  enables  us  to  study 
the  effects  of  nineteenth-century  civil- 
ization upon  a  secular  Italian  institu- 
tion—for as  such  brigandage  must  be 
regarded.  The  result  is  a  transmuta^ 
lion  into  anarchism.  No  one  better  than 
these  Italian  brigands  has  reduced  to 
their  utmost  limits  of  absurdity  certain 
modem  individualistic  doctrines,  per- 
versions of  the  teaching  of  Frederick 
Nietzsche.  Contemporary  Italian  an- 
archism is  equally  unconscious.  Almost 
instinctively,  by  an  imperious  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  their  own  individ- 
uality, the  followers  of  anarchism  have 
become  the  ignorant  apostles  of  a  mis- 
conceived version  of  the  German  philos- 
opher's theories. 

Gaeerio,  Angiolillo,  Luccheni  and 
Bresci  left  their  native  cities  without 
any  special  motive,  like  the  bandits  of 
old,  and  began  roaming  aimlessly  about 
the  world.  The  murders  of  Gamot, 
Ganovas  del  Gastillo,  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  and  King  Humbert  were 
planned  by  these  criminals  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  through  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  was  during  these 
peregrinations,  which  remind  one  of  the 
long  tramps  of  those  whose  savage  in- 
stincts they  have  inherited,  that  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  every  kind  of 
authority  and  that  intolerance  of  all  po- 
litical regimes  which  distinguished 
them  grew  more  strong  and  pronounced 
within  them.  The  Italian  anarchist, 
while  profoundly  hating  the  civilization 
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and  fiocial  order  which  jar  with  his  8aT<^ 
age  Instincts,  does  not  share  In  that 
general  hatred  of  the  haurgeaiaie  which 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modem  so* 
ciety.  It  was  Henry  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes :~ 

For  an  Instant,  he  said,  the  accusation 
brought  against  RaTachol  flashed 
across  my  mind:  What  about  the  inno- 
cent victims?  But  I  soon  solved  the 
problem.  The  house  in  which  the  ofli- 
ces  of  the  Oarmeaux  Company  were 
situated  was  exclusively  inhabited  by 
bourgeois,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
innocent  victims. 

But  the  Italian  anarchist,  coming  as  a 
rule  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
and  still  retaining  the  characteristic 
stupidity  of  his  class,  does  not  under- 
stand the  hatred  of  his  French  com- 
panions in  faith  against  the  bourgeoisie; 
he  utterly  fails  to  understand  the 
theories  of  Bakounine  and  Netsciaieff, 
although  those  Russian  apostles  of  an- 
archism a  tempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
their  doctrines  broadcast  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  anarchist  still  foolishly  clings 
to  the  idea  of  the  political  value  of  a 
sovereign  or  of  the  head  of  whatever 
form  of  government,  and  believes  that 
by  suppressing  those  individuals,  the 
figure-heads  of  a  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican State,  or  the  chief  of  a  reaction- 
ary Government,  he  will,  ipso  facto,  de- 
stroy or  seriously  impair  the  normal 
functions  of  those  institutions. 

One  thing,  however,  is  ever  present 
to  the  Italian  anarchist,  and  that  is  the 
profound  malcontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  all  classes  in  modern  Italy  with 
a  Government  which  has  undertaken  a 
most  disastrous  experiment  in  State  So- 
cialism, as  understood  by  two  leading 
German  professors  of  political  economy, 
Schmoller  and  Adolf  Wagner.  By 
adopting  a  system  of  taxation  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  the  Government  succeeds 
In  extorting  two  milliards  of  lire  yearly 


from  a  country  which,  according  to 
Senator  Bodio,  Director  of  Statlstica, 
hardly  produces  five  milliards  a  year. 
There  Is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not 
attribute  the  terrible  and  profound 
financial  calamities  of  his  country  to 
the  mistaken  action  of  the  GoTemment 
and  the  chorus  of  condemnation  against 
this  Government,  which  appears  to  be 
doing  its  best  to  impoverish  35  mlllioDs 
of  Inhabitants,  and  to  restrict  in  every 
possible  way  their  personal  liberty,  if 
every  day  becoming  more  pronounced, 
and  almost  threatening  in  its  intensity. 
Gabrlele  D'Annunzlo,  the  most  popular 
of  Italian  novelists,  derives  inspiratloii 
from  the  anarchist  theories  of  Max 
Stirner,  and  Glosu6  Carducci,  the  un- 
crowned Poet  Laureate  of  Italy,  ex- 
presses in  prose  the  general  revolution- 
ary spirit  by  an  exclamation  destined 
soon  to  become  famous: — ^"It  is  too 
much.  I  will  not  pay  any  more  taxesf 
It  is  dlfllcult  now  to  meet  a  young 
Italian  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
who  does  not  style  himself  a  "llteraiy 
anarchist,*'  or  at  least  a  "Marxian  So- 
cialist" But  Caserio,  Acciarito,  Legs, 
Bresci  cannot  even  understand  the  sub- 
tle reasonings  of  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, or  follow  the  mazes  of  a  compli- 
cated economical  theory;  their  unedu- 
cated brains  do  not  even  grasp  the  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  a  modem 
political  regime  and  the  autocratic  mon- 
archies which  fiourished  In  Italy  fifty 
years  ago.  Dazzled  by  the  honor  paid 
to  regicides  who,  in  the  hope  of  libe^ 
ating  their  country  from  tyranny,  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  King  of  Naples  or 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  these  an- 
archists, who  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics calculated  to  predispose  them  to 
passionate  crime,  still  believe  that  they 
too  accomplish  a  humanitarian  mission 
in  murdering  a  Prime  Bfinlster,  a  King, 
or  the  President  of  a  Bepablic,  who  rep- 
resents to  their  morbid  imagination  all 
the  responsibilltieB  and  the  crimes  of  a 
political    regime  which    has    become 
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odious  to  the  mass  of  the  popnlation. 
In  their  defence  before  the  magistrates, 
both  Gaserio  and  Acciarito  bitterly  com- 
plained that  society  did  noft  yet  under- 
stand or  appreciate  their  work  of  re- 
demption; and  AngioliUo  declared  him- 
self so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  mission  that,  being 
unable  to  liberate  Italy  from  the 
tsrranny  of  Francesco  Grispi,  he  had 
considered  It  his  duty  to  save  Spain 
from  the  nefarious  sway  of  Ganovas 
del  Gastillo.  It  is  to  this  singular  delu- 
sion that  we  must  attribute  the  remark- 
able degree  of  cynicism  and  even  of 
self-satisfaction  observable  in  anar- 
chists after  the  accomplishment  of  their 
crimes.  Gaserio,  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion before  the  Gourt  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine,  gave  some  characteristic  an- 
swers: 

Magistrate:  You  told  the  Judge  that 
the  President  whom  you  had  struck 
looked  at  you.  Did  not  the  last  look 
of  your  victim  make  any  impression  on 
you? 

Tb*   OoDtemponry    Rerlew. 


Caaerio:   None  whatever. 

Magistrate:  On  the  day  after  the 
crime  Mme:  Garnot  received  a  portrait 
of  Henry,  with  the  words:  "He  has 
been  well  avenged."  Do  you  approve 
of  this? 

Gaserio:   Certainly. 

The  pride  of  the  anarchist  idea  was 
so  great  that  in  spite  of  the  terror  with 
which  his  approaching  death  undoubt- 
edly inspired  him,  he  refused  to  sign  an 
appeal  to  the  Gourt  of  Gassation,  and 
scorned  to  ask  for  a  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  passed  upon  him.  The 
same  cynicism,  the  same  pride  in  the 
crimes  which  they  have  committed,  are 
ostentatiously  displayed  by  Lucchenl, 
AngioliUo,  Bresci;  for  all  these  anar- 
chists, who  are  undoubtedly  of  an  epi- 
leptodd  temperament,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
veritable  hypnotic  delusion,  almost 
amounting  to  auto-suggestion,  with  re- 
gard to  their  mission  as  apostles  of  po- 
litical murder. 

O.  M,  Fiamingo. 


THE  OLD  GOLF  AND  THE  NEW. 


The  new  and  revised  Rules  of  Golf 
drawn  up  by  the  Special  Gommittee  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  Glub  have  itow 
been  in  force  for  about  a  year.  They 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  With  their  incoming,  and  all 
they  signify  in  their  changed  phraseol- 
ogy and  new  definitions,  went  finally 
and  forever  the  old,  leisurely,  and 
courteous  pastime  by  the  side  of  the 
■ea;  and  in  its  place  entered  in  official 
state  one  more  "sport"  of  the  silver- 
pot  and  monthly-medal  variety,  to  be 
played  wherever  there  is  space  enough, 
and  sufficient  players  to  form  a  club. 

There  ifi  no  blinking,  nor  any  need  to 


blink,  the  fact  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  golf,  the  rules  of  the  game 
were  sadly  in  need  of  fuller  and  more 
accurate  expression.  Also,  it  is  clear 
their  interpretation  in  the  ante-pot  days 
was  somewhat  loose  and  easy-going. 
But  behind  this  admission  there  lies  a 
world  of  significance.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter shortly,  we  have  lost  a  pastime  and 
gained  a  "sport."  The  olden  golfer's 
sole  fame  lay  in  the  club-record  and  the 
memories  of  his  fellows.  The  present- 
day  player  aims  at  seeing  his  name  in 
the  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  organs 
out  of  count.    Silver  vessels  of  greater 
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or  less  magnificence,  won  with  a  handi- 
cap of  twenty-four  strolces,  adorn  the 
sideboards  of  many  a  home:  They  wit- 
ness no  excellence  at  the  game,  but 
only  a  "win/'  Golney  Hatch  and  Han- 
well  have  their  "champions;"  no  hydro- 
pathic establishment  is  complete  with- 
out a  "links'*  and  a  record-holder.  If  it 
must  be  so,  so  let  it  be.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  endure  for  many 
days  yet,  and  Sheflleld  be  kept  busy 
making  golf-pots  and  medals.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  the  ab- 
surdity of  much  of  it  will  force  itself 
on  the  more  important  clubs.  As  they 
grow  in  age  and  dignity  they  will  be- 
come more  chary  of  their  medals.  They 
will  grapple  with  the  handicap  farce, 
and  realize  that  the  receiver  of  eighteen 
strokes  has  no  business  with  any  trophy 
of  theirs  dangling  at  his  watch-chain. 
In  the  course  of  experience  they  will 
be  forced  back  naturally  on  the  old 
form  of  golf  as  a  pastime  of  quite  pri- 
vate strife,  and  reserve  their  decora- 
tions for  players  whose  skill  makes 
them  worthy  to  wear  them.  Before 
that  ttime  is  reached,  however,  there  are 
indications  that  golf  as  a  "sport"  may 
have  to  pass  through  the  gate-money 
stage.  Considering  the  development 
that  cricket  and  football  have  attained 
as  public  "sports"  based  on  gate-mon- 
ey, it  will  be  surprising  if  the  possibil- 
ities of  professional  golf  escape  the  cu- 
pidity of  club-managers. 

Without  wishing  to  contend  that  the 
game  of  golf  is  not  the  better  for  hav- 
ing a  code  of  clearly  expressed  rules, 
we  think  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
the  old  game  (as  we  must  call  it)  was 
conducted.  The  newest  of  new  rules 
embodies  no  fresh  principle.  The  game 
played  to-day  under  the  new  code  is  in 
all  essentials  intended  to  be  the  same 
game  as  was  played  in  days  long  dead. 
How,  then,  did  our  forefathers  man- 
age to  get  on  with  those  old  rules,  now 
deemed  so  Imperfect  and  insufficient? 


In    examining   old    clnb-codes    one  ii 
struck  by  the  surprisingly  small  num- 
ber of  their  rules.    Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  paucity  and  looseness  of  ex- 
pression, they  served  for  the  guidance 
and   control   of   many   generations  of 
golfers.  Now,  the  Scots  have  never  been 
accused  of  playing  their  games,  or  car- 
rying on  any  contest  whartever,  with 
less  keenness  than  other  peopfes.    As 
they  are  commonly,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, thought  to  be  as  disputations  ai 
most,  we  are  presented  with  a  line  field 
of  inquiry  as  to  how  they  survived  their 
disputes.    A  Scot  in  a  bunker  we  take 
to  be    the    least    amiable    person   the 
world  and  its  chances  can  produce,  yet 
the  justiciary  records  of  Scotland  are 
singularly  free  from  cases  of  killing  or 
maiming  on  the  links.     If  any  people 
could    frame    metaphysically    perfect 
rules,  one  would  think  it  would  be  the 
Scots.    Yet  ever  since  the  game  spread 
over  the    South    the    Englishman   haa 
found  occasion  in  the  Rules  of  Golf  for 
some  of  his  choicest  humor— mostly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  the  kind  the  Scot 
never  laughs  at.     When  he  found  hi« 
ball  in  a  pigsty  on  some  course  carved 
out  of  agricultural  land  with  the  fix- 
tures left  standing,  he  was  quite  natu- 
rally led  to  reflect  on  the  rule  concern- 
ing hazards.     He  thereupon  clamored 
for  more  light.      He  pictured  himself 
standing  In  a  pigsty,  a  mashie  in  one 
hand  amd  the  Rules  of  Golf  in  the  oth- 
er,'his  finger  on  P  in  the  index,  and 
no  indication  whatever  forthcoming  ai 
to  whether  he  might  sole  his  club.  Wm 
a  pigsty  a  hazard?    Rest  wonld  he  nev- 
er until  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Clnb  had 
decided  the  point     What  did  the  old- 
time  golfer  do  in  a  pigsty?     He  had 
even  fewer  rules  to  guide  him  than  the 
lately  superseded  code  contained,  and 
if  he  had  fewer  pigsties  on  his  links, 
no  doubt  every  now  and  again  he  found 
a  badly  played  shot  in  some  analogous 
place.    Needless  to  say,  he  could  argne 
a  point  of  procedure  with  any  Southron 
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that  erer  tlirew  Jibes  at  the  rules:  Scot- 
tlBh  ecclesiastical  history  forbids  any 
doubt  on  that  matter.  How,  then,  did 
those  old,  hard-headed,  metaphysical- 
minded,  quick-tempered  generations 
solve  their  golf  difflcnlties? 

In  order  to  answer  this  interesting 
question,  we  are  forced  back  to  deduc- 
tions from  sUch  records  as  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  helped  out  by 
the  memories  of  old  players,  not  neces- 
sarily of  note  or  renown,  who  followed 
the  game,  say,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
i:iie  records  of  golf  are  scanty  indeed, 
but  they  combine  with  tradition  and 
living  memory  to  show  that  it  was  for 
the  most  part  the  pastime  of  gentlemen, 
largely  country  gentlemen,  or  gentle- 
men with  country  houses.  It  was  by 
their  patronage  that  the  game  flour- 
ished, greens  were  kept  up,  and  the 
club-  and  ball-makers  supported.  It 
was  they  who  formed  the  clubs,  main- 
tained or  made  the  rules  and  practices, 
and  handed  on  the  traditions. 

The  matches  these  men  played  were 
unquestionably  of  the  very  keenest; 
the  stakes  were  commonly  some  con- 
tribution to  the  supper— the  claret  it 
might  be,  or  the  Malaga.  Also,  they 
only  played  the  match-game  by  holes. 
What  their  score  for  the  round  might 
be  they  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
Shrewd  wit,  caustic  humor,  and  keen 
banter  were  part  of  the  play.  Even  to- 
day, the  talk  of  a  four-some  of  middle- 
aged  Scotsmen  has  an  acid  flavor  about 
it  that  you  flnd  in  no  other  iiationallty. 
The  nature  of  the  game  seems  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  display  of  Scots 
wit.  Which  produced  the  other— the 
game  the  wit,  or  the  wit  the  game— Is 
a  difflcult  question.  Some  say  the  game 
came  from  Holland;  if  that  be  true,  we 
incline  to  think  it  left  that  land  in  dis- 
gust, and  came  to  a  country  where  a 
congenial  humor  awaited  it  That  this 
special  humor  had  full  play  among 
these  olden  golfers  is  beyond  doubt.  In- 
deed it  was  so  much  part  of  the  game 


that  the  caddies  had  full  license  to  in- 
dulge in  it  **Man,  major,"  said  an  old 
caddie  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
using  strong  language  rather  freely,  **]f 
you  wad  keep  your  tongue  all  the  ba' 
an'  your  een  on't,  you  wad  play  bet- 
ter." And  what  a  flue  revenge  was 
that  of  the  wastrel-caddie  who  had  been 
sent  for  the  first  time  to  the  **lock-up" 
for  drunkenness  by  a  gentleman  only 
recently  promoted  to  the  local  magis- 
tracy. When  he  came  out  the  bailie  en- 
gaged him  to  carry  his  clubs.  At  a 
critical  point  of  the  match  the  bailie 
had  a  putt  of  a  foot  to  save  the  hole. 
He  missed  it;  and  when  all  had  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  In  the  customary 
way,  the  caddie  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Ay,  there's  mony  a  man  been  sent  to 
Jail  for  far  less  than  that!"  Was  It 
not  another  of  these  porters  of  the  links 
who,  after  his  employer  had  played  nine 
holes  of  missed  shots  and  putts,  sur- 
rendered the  clubs  to  another  <^dd]e 
with  the  remark,  "Ye'll  no  mind,  laird. 
I  made  but  a  puir  breakfast  this  mom- 
in',  an'  I'm  no  in  a  condeetion  to  stand 
ony  mair  o't" 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  badi- 
nage took  the  place  of  rules  in  those 
days;  the  olden  golfer  had  something 
far  more  potent  than  written  rule  to 
guide  him.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  a 
great  mass  of  golf-tradVtion,  considered 
himself  the  guardian  of  It,  and  was 
careful  not  to  infringe  it  nor  to  permit 
Its  infringement  by  others.  He  was 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  game;  the 
letter  of  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
elders,  who  on  occasion  laid  down  the 
law  with  citation  of  old  precedent  and 
authority.  In  fact  golf-law  was  very 
much  like  the  British  Constitution.  And 
this  consideration  Increases  our  respect 
for  those  byg<me  golfers  who  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  in  a  courteous  manner 
an  exasperating  game  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  written  rules.  Yet  after 
all  the  world  has  progressed  by  tradi- 
tions and  inherited  precept  for  a  very 
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mnch  longer  time  than  it  has  done  by 
written  codes  or  books.  And  this  con- 
sideration leads  us  to  the  New  Golf. 

The  influence  of  tradition  in  the  game 
played  to-day  over  the  whole  world  is 
very  small.     No  tradition  could  keep 
pace  with  the  headlong  rush  which  in  a 
few  years  converted  the  pastime  of  a 
few  parishes  into  a  sport  for  the  uni- 
verse.   A  book  of  rules,  a  piece  of  land, 
and  some  clubs,  sufficed  for  a  beginning 
anywhere.  If  in  the  neighborhood  there 
lived  a  man  who  had  played  golf  be- 
fore, he  became  the  local  Solomon.  This 
extension  of  the  game  took  place  in  a 
day  of  competitions  in  all  sports,  for 
stake-money,  gate-money,  silver-pots,  or 
medals.    Every  game  had  its  champion, 
its  county  champion,  its  club  champion, 
its  local  champion.    The  old  hole-game 
of  golf  did  not  lend  itself  to  this  form 
of  "sport"    But  a  means  of  bringing 
golf  into  line  with  other  "sports"  was 
found  in  the  stroke-game,— but  rarely 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  places 
there   not   used   at  all.    The  monthly 
competition  by  stroke  came  thus  to  the 
front,  and    the    book-and-pencil    stage 
was  firmly  established.  On  every  course 
the  aspiring  golfer  could  be  seen  care- 
fully recording  9's  and  lO's  in  a  little 
book,  silver-bound,  with  a  gold  pencil. 
Handicaps  by  strokes  followed,  and  as 
every  stroke  saved  carried  with  it  a 
possible  "pot,"  the  rules  were  minutely 
and  metaphysically  scrutinized  for  the 
advantage  of  the  player.      Poor  rules! 
they  had  never  been  used  to  such  treat- 
ment in  their  old  home,  where  ancient 
tradition  and  authority  eked  out  their 
undoubted  short-comings.    Add  to  this, 
that  the  game  had  come  to  be  played 
over  courses  of  a  nature  never  contem- 
plated as  possible  when  the  rules  were 
framed,  and  it  can  be  readily  compre- 
hended what  a  bad  time  the  old  code 
had.     It  becomes  clear  also  how  the 
New  Golfer  was  formed.    At  his  best 
he  was  a  man  cut  olT  from  salutary  in- 
fluences, struggling  with  a  book  of  rules 


and  an  impossible  golf-conrae.  At  his 
worst  he  was  a  person  who,  if  he  could 
defy  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  game 
and  yet  conform  to  the  printed  letter 
of  the  rule,  thought  himself  a  mighty 
clever  fellow,  and  not  seldom  proceeded 
to  air  his  contention  in  the  public 
prints  with  as  great  satisfaction  as  if 
he  had  won  the  championship. 

We  proceed  now  to  state  what  may 
seem  a  paradox;  nevertheless  a  fairiy 
varied  experience  of  golf   in   England 
and  Scotland   emboldens   ns   to  assert 
that,  in  the  matter  of  rules  and  defini- 
tions, the  Englishman  is  more  given  to 
hair-splitting  than  the  Scot.     Whether 
he  is  better  at  it  when  both  have  started 
we  decline  to  decide,  but  he  is  more 
ready  to  begin.     To  put  the  thing  in 
another  way,  the  Englishman  Is  more 
of  a  formalist  than  the  Scot.    He  is  a 
greater  stickler  for  technicalities,  and 
although  eager  to  excel  in  the  play  of 
the  game,  is  always  keenly  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  victory  by  interpreta- 
tion of  rules.    For  some  few  years  past 
the  golf  periodicals  have  teemed  with 
subtle  points   submitted   by    Southern 
players,  and  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club  have  been  kept  busy 
settling  (in  a  golf  sense)   more  mett* 
physical  difficulties  than  occurred  to  the 
Scots  in  all  the  previous  centuries  of 
the  game's  history.    An  almost  invari- 
able feature  of  these  discussions  hu 
been,  that  the  objectors  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  liberal  reference  to 
the  spirit  of  the  game.    They  did  not 
want    any    sentimental    trash    abont 
sportsmanship.      They    called    for   a 
strictly  scientific  definition.    For  exam- 
ple, at  what  particular  moment  of  time, 
or  by  virtue  of  what  special  action  or 
posture,  does    a    player    "address  the 
ball?'    Much  depends  upon  the  answer, 
because  if  the  ball  move  after  that  spe- 
cial act  or  posture  is  effected,  then  the 
player  loses  a  stroke.    Now,  we  do  not 
believe  it  lies  within  the  wit  of  man 
to  define  "addressbig  the  balL"      The 
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only  person  who  can  decide  the  quee- 
tlon  Is  the  man  addressing  It,  If  even 
he.  And  unfortunately,  to  judge  by  the 
Englishman's  golf  dialectics,  he  consid- 
ers his  opponent  Is  entitled  to  profit  by 
anything  that  cannot  be  proved  against 
him  (like  an  accused  criminal)  and  he 
desires  to  be  In  a  position  to  prove  all 
contentions.  Was  It  not  a  Southron 
who,  after  his  ball  had  been  knocked 
away  by  his  opponent's  on  the  putting- 
green  and  that  opponent  had  played 
again,  replaced  It  In  Its  original  posl- 
(tlon  as  a  stymie.  A  most  Ingenious 
man,  surely,  to  hit  upon  a  technicality 
In  his  favor  which  had  never  occurred 
to  the  whole  nation  of  Scots. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  New  Golf  Is 
"Bogey;"  an  abstraction  who  always 
holes  out  in  a  fixed  number  of  strokes, 
never  less,  never  more.  He  Is  a  shadow, 
yet  a  powerful  reality;  his  name  Is  a 
jest,  yet  he  Is  an  object  of  respect 
There  have  been  discussions  as  to  who 
Invented  him.  We  decline  to  believe  he 
was  Invented.  He  simply  came  when 
wanted— showed  himself,  and  so  far, 
was  discovered.  At  the  psychological 
moment  he  burst  on  England  in  all  his 
obviousness.  His  vogue  became  uni- 
versal, his  victory  complete.  But  In 
Scotland— no,  they  will  not  have  Bogey 
in  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  Increase  of  players  and  dubs  in 
Scotland,  which  represents  the  reaction 
from  English  enthusiasm,  is  mostly 
composed  of  Bogey  worshippers.  They 
are  pining  to  have  him  for  a  play-fel- 
low, dying  for  his  monthly  pots.  They 
look  with  longing  eyes  on  the  Bogey 
sweepstakes  and  the  holiday  Bogey 
competition;  but  it  is  their  misfortune 
to  live  in  a  land  where  he  is  a  very 
false  god  Indeed.  Their  first  fealty,  as 
ever,  is  to  their  nationality,  and  they 
solemnly  declare,  when  put  to  it,  "We 
do  not  recognize  the  GU>lf  Bogey.  He 
is  a  bastard  English  invention.  We 
really  have  the  same  Idea  ourselves, 
and  call  It  Par  Score,  but  we  never 


play  with  It  Why  should  we  play 
against  abstractions,  when  there  are  so 
many  fellow-mortals  for  whom  defeat 
is  a  most  salutary  experience?"  So 
declares  your  Scot  In  his  club-house, 
wishing  all  the  while  that  somebody 
would  have  the  m(H*al  courage  to  bid 
national  pride  and  Par  Score  be  hanged, 
and  boldly  set  out  henceforth  to  play 
Bogey.  Well,  the  time  Is  coming;  It 
will  come  with  a  rush.  Bogey  is  a 
fixed  institution  of  the  new  and  largely 
English  golf;  with  the  Tweed  behind 
him  the  Scot  plays  Bogey  with  enthu- 
siasm. Fifty  Royal  and  Ancient  Clubs 
could  not  abolish  him  now,  nor  much 
longer  retard  his  adoption  in  the  North. 
Bogey  is  unquestionably  on  his  way  to 
•Scotland.  He  is  not  travelling  express, 
it  is  true;  but  he  is  getting  there  all  the 
same,  and  Par  Score  Is  warming  a 
throne  for  him.  The  Bogey-medals  are 
all  ready  in  Sheflleld;  the  Scottish  golf- 
er sits  in  his  club-house  longing  for  one; 
the  modem  Scottish  sideboard  calls 
aloud  for  the  silver  cup,— whether  won 
from  scratch  or  with  eighteen  strokes 
of  handicap  is  all  the  same  to  the  side- 
board. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Bogey,  although  he  is  modem  and  Eng- 
lish, and  neither  he  nor  his  putative 
ghostly  parent  Par  Score,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  on  the  links  of  the  past 
He  provides  the  solitary  player  with  an 
ever-ready  opponent  Many  a  South- 
em  golfer  manifests  more  delight  in 
beating  Bogey  than  in  defeating  a  real 
live  antagonist,  and  a  man  may  often 
be  seen  to  start  out  alone  with  en- 
thusiasm to  play  Bogey,  and  In  the 
effort  work  himself  and  his  caddie  into 
a  state  of  genuine  excitement  With- 
out a  Bogey  opponent  the  man  would 
simply  be  playing  objectless,  irrespon- 
sible shots.  You  may  often  have  re- 
marked him  stand— him  and  his  caddie 
—on  the  putting-green,  wkh  the  true 
furor  of  the  putt  on  both,  and  heard 
his  "Hush,  I've  got  this  to  beat  Bogey!" 
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There  is  something  strange  about  the 
phenomenon,  something  even  uncanny. 
Bogey  is  nobody.  In  literal  fact,  he  is 
a  concoction  of  the  Green  Committee; 
but  of  what  use  would  It  be  to  urge 
that  consideration  on  the  man  who 
comes  in  hot  and  elated  from  a  victory 
over  him— over  Bogey,  Bogey  whom 
everybody  knows  and  believes  in,  and 
struggles  against,  curses,  gloats  over, 
cherishes?  Walking  unscathed  over  hot 
stones  is  nothing  compared  to  the  mir- 
acle of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
would  die  at  the  command  to  dig  ten 
minutes  in  his  garden,  going  forth  vol- 
untarily for  a  two  hours'  exhausting 
struggle  against  the  golf  Bogey.  It  is 
impossible  to  excite  any  such  sentiment 
about  Par  Score.  "I  ended  one  up  on 
Par  Score,"  Is  an  Inconceivable  form  of 
expression;  it  is  naught;  it  cannot  exist. 
But  now  say,  "I  beat  Bogey  by  a  putt," 
and  the  universal  sentiment  of  Golfdom 
responds— even  If  it  disbelieves  you. 
Par  Score  is  nothing;  nobody  knows 
him  or  heeds  him;  but  Bogey  is  a  very 
potent  god  Indeed.  "What's  Bogey's 
score  for  this  hole?"  the  Englishman 
asked  of  his  caddie,  after  a  depressing 
experience  of  the  long  fifth  at  St.  An- 
drews. "Bogey  doesna  play  gowff 
here,"  was  the  answer.  "But  what 
would  he  take?"  persisted  the  English- 
man, whose  natural  way  of  sizing  up  a 
hole  was  by  the  Bogey  standard. 
"Weel,  sir.  It  would  greatly  depend  up- 
on wha  he  was  playin*.  If  he  was  play- 
in'  against  anither  bogle.  It  would  be  a 
d— d  fine  match  to  see!"  But,  all  the 
same.  Bogey  is  coming  north.  He  is 
part  of  the  New  Golf,  and  Ihere  Is  a 
new-golf  Scotland  waiting  for  him. 
Some  fine  day  soon  you  will  see  him 
step  out  of  the  train  at  the  Waverley 
Station  with  an  armful  of  monthly  pots 
and  medals,  and  he  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

Is  the  level  of  play  higher  now  than 
of  old?  This  is  a  fascinating  question 
Impossible  of  settlement.    But  the  im- 


agination declines  to  be  balked  by  • 
possibility.     How,  for  instance,  wd 
Alan    Robertson    and    young   Tony 
Morris  fare  against  Vardon  and  .uy* 
lor?    Well,  we  are  of  opinion  tba  tliif 
would  fare  excellently  well  wbitber  te 
singles  or  foursomes,  and  w^  will  pro* 
ceed  to  give  our  reasons  for  that  faith. 
Suppose  St.  Andrews  to  be  the  chosen 
course,  and  old  Alan  and  yonng  Tommy 
brought  from  the  land  of  shades  for  a 
season  to  uphold  their  fame.    Can  yon 
not  see   Alan's   astonished    gaase,    and 
hear  his  honest  voice:   "Losh,    mercy! 
whaur's  the  whuns?   An'  seen  thae  pnt- 
tin'-greens,  they're  just  lawns."     And 
do  you  not  remark  the  glitter  of  Joy  In 
young  Tommy's  eye  as  he  handles  tbe 
modem  deep-faced  driver  and  finds  that 
between  it  and  the  hard-moulded  mod- 
em  gutta   ball   he   can   put   15  to  20 
yards  on  to  his  long  shots?    Because,  of 
course,  before  the  match  could  be  fair 
you  would  have  to  allow  these  returned 
golfers  a  (time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  changed  conditions.    That  these  con- 
ditions are  all  favorable  to  lower  scor- 
ing there  can  be  no  doubt      The  "fftir 
green"  at  St  Andrews,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as   it  once   was,  a   comparatively 
narrow  course  bordered  by  whins  and 
long  grass,  is  now  a  wide  cleared  space 
practically  devoid  of  hazard  save  the 
sand-bunkers.     Moreover,  the  green  Is 
now  trodden  hard  as  asphalt,  and  the 
**run"   of   a   low  raking   drive   is  in- 
creased considerably.      Some  old  play- 
ers still  alive,  who  can  accurately  re- 
call the  former  state  of  the  course,  wUI 
tell  you  that  to-day  it  is  from  four  to 
six  strokes  easleri    Perhaps  four  more 
nearly  represents    the    difference  than 
six  to  players    of    the    class    of    our 
Imaginary  foursome.      To   the   player 
who  practically  never   misses   a  ball, 
driving,    whether    from    the    tee    or 
through  the  green,  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  keeping  the  line.     In  this 
particular,  we  are  convinced,  lies  the 
secret  of  Yardon's  astonishing  success 
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dnring  the  past  three  years.  To  men 
of  his  class  a  border  of  whins  is  no 
great  matter  If  the  playing-conrse  is 
fairly  wide;  but  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence to  a  player  less  certain  of  length 
and  line  combined.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  of  a  wide  open  coarse, 
without  long  grass  or  thickets  of  whin, 
would  certainly  prove  an  exhilaratlye 
to  old  Alan  and  young  Tommy,  and 
they  would  "let  out"  at  the  ball  in  a 
way  they  rarely  did  before.  It  is  told 
how  Alan  Robertson,  who  was  by  trade 
a  maker  of  ''featheries/'  used  to  bum 
<the  "gutties"  that  fell  in  his  way,  hop- 
ing thus  to  banish  them  from  the  links. 
Old  Tom  Morris  has  described  Alan  as 
the  "cunningest  bit  body  that  ever  han- 
dled a  gowff-dub;"  and  it  is  strange 
such  a  pawky  man  did  not  see  that  in 
burning  the  early  gutta  balls  he  was 
only  increasing  the  demand.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  he  had  to  stand 
up  against  Taylor  and  Yardon  to-day, 
he  would  not  require  more  than  a  short 
trial  of  presemt-day  balls  to  persuade 
him  of  their  superiority  over  the  old 
skin-coyered,  feather-stuffed  things  he 
was  so  proud  to  manufacture.  The 
first  gutta  balls  were  not  so  greatly 
superior.  They  were  made  from  sheet 
gutta-percha,  kneaded  and  doubled  over 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  so  that  they 
always  showed  where  the  end  had  been 
tucked  in.  No,  no;  in  a  golf -match  to- 
day old  Alan  would  unhesitatingly  se- 
lect the  best  ball  he  could  find,  a  well- 
seasoned  gutta.  Just  think  how  he 
would  putt  with  it  on  these  "lawns," 
and  how  he  would  exult  to  see  it  run 
true  off  his  wooden  putter.  For  Alan 
would  stick  to  his  wooden  putter,  and 
so  would  young  Tommy.  And  it  would 
not  take  but  a  day  or  two  for  both  of 
them  to  become  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  deep,  half-round  face  of 
the  modem  driver.  Some  persons  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  old  and  present-day  driv- 
ing is  that  while  the  ancients  picked  it 


up  with  the  swhig,  the  modems  M%  the 
ball;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  rec- 
ollection of  many  who  were  close  ob- 
servers of  his  play,  that  young  Tommy 
was  a  liitter.  He  not  only  followed 
ihnmgh  from  the  tee,  but  often  followed 
after  his  ball,  his  Scotch  bonnet  preced- 
ing him.  When  he  and  Davie  Strath 
took  to  swiping  against  each  other, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  all  their 
muscle  was  put  into  the  str6ke.  And 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  long  drivers 
of  to-day  and  recent  years,  of  whom 
Douglas  RoUand,  James  Braid  and  Har- 
ry Yardon  are  the  most  prominent— 
we  speak  of  straight  length,  not  hre- 
spousible  swiping  into  space— -we  do  not 
believe  that,  given  the  same  clubs  and 
balls  and  dose-cropped  courses,  thej 
could  outdrive  old  Alan  or  young 
Tommy  by  a  yard.  In  the  matter  of 
putting,  it  seems  probable  that  Tommy 
and  Alan  were  the  superiors  of  most 
professionals  now  alive.  Neither  Yar- 
don nor  Taylor  shines  particularly  at 
that  part  of  the  game.  Yardon's  genius 
for  all  other  departments  fails  him  on 
the  putting-green.  That  Yardon  has  a 
genius  for  golf  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  It  is  genius  of  the  same 
class  and  quality  as  made  the  play  of 
old  Alan  and  young  Tommy  so  remaiic- 
able.  Taylor  we  hold  to  be  a  clever, 
level-headed,  calculating  golfer,  with 
enormous  power  of  self-command.  Ue 
is  talent  personified;  but  he  wants  the 
dash  and  brilliance,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, looking  like  mere  luck,  which  is 
Yardon's  chief  characteristic.  And  so, 
coming  back  to  our  supposition  of  old 
Alan  Robertson  and  young  Tommy 
Morris  returning  from  the  shades  for  a 
summer's  golfing  with  their  powers  at 
the  prime,  we  think  with  equal  condi- 
tions they  would  Just  beat  Yardon  and 
Taylor— beat  them  by  just  as  much  as 
Alan's  genius  and  inspiration  were  bet- 
ter than  Taylor's  talent  As  for  the 
singles,  we  consider  Alan  would  prob- 
ably beat  Taylor,  and  Tommy  and  Yar- 
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don  would  halve.  Tommy  was  beaten 
occasionally,  and  Vardon  has  been 
beaten;  but  of  both  it  may  be  said  that 
their  best  game  never  has  been  beaten. 
We  are  of  those  who  regret  that  Var- 
don did  not  win  his  third  successive 
championship  at  St  Andrews  last  June. 
The  eight  strokes  that  separated  him 
from  Taylor  repreeented  the  turn  of  the 
luck,  and  defective  putting,  where,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  Vardon's 
genius  deserts  him,  and  he  becomes  an 
ordinary  golfer.  We  have  no  desire  to 
detract  from  Taylor's  many  merits  as  a 
player.  He  deserves  his  championship, 
even  if  the  luck  served  him;  and  four 
rounds  of  St.  Andrews  all  in  the  TO's 
form  an  unparalleled  achievement.  Ail 
we  say  is,  that  his  game  is  slightly  dull. 
It  lacks  passion  and  imagination.  It 
wants  the  happy  confidence  of  Var- 
don*s;  it  wants  the  fearless  dash  of 
Braid's;  it  Is  mathematical,  cold,  pre- 
cise. It  is  no  better  than  Jack  White's, 
If  Jack  had  the  match  stamina  or  the 
score-talent.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  New 
Golf  in  perfection.  In  Vardon  and 
Braid  you  see  golf— the  gowff— fn  cap- 
ceUis,  Reverse  our  assumed  foursome; 
set  Vardon  and  Braid  back  into  the  'Six- 
ties or  'Seventies;  give  them  the  balls 
and  clubs  then  in  vogue— and  they 
would  both  run  young  Tommy  close, 
probably  hold  him,  perhaps  beat  him  at 
times,  by  virtue  of  the  genius  for  the 
game  that  shows  in  every  shot  they 
play. 

Blnckwood's    Magazine. 


A  subtle  thing  Is  the  spirit  of  golf; 
perhaps  not  altogether  at  its  best  un- 
der the  refined  modem  conditions  of 
perfect  balls,  perfect  clubs,  perfect 
greens,  and— perfect  sobriety.  Lord, 
how  the  world  changes!  Where  is  the 
wastrel  of  the  links  who  for  half-t- 
crown  would  give  you  some  hints,  & 
third,  and  a  beating?  Where  are  tlie 
clothes  bleaching  on  the  links  for 
which  a  rule  was  provided?  Where  are 
the  days  when  bones  were  coupled  with 
stones  as  break-clubs?  Why  bones?  It 
is  a  pleasing  myatery  we  do  not  wish 
explained.  These  times  and  condltioni 
are  gone,  and  we  need  not  envy  them, 
but  rather  strive  to  keep  what  was 
admirable  in  them.  Pleasant  it  is  to 
play  golf  over  the  lord  of  the  manor's 
home  park,  to  hole  out  on  trim  greeni 
of  velvet,  to  drive  through  dose- 
cropped  loamy  turf;  to  carry  the  pigsty 
from  the  tee,  and  loft  the  watercress- 
bed  to  the  green;  to  struggle  for 
Bogey's  sweepstake,  and  win  the 
monthly  medal— two  monthly  medals- 
a  necklet  of  monthly  medals,  all  with  t 
handicap  of  ten  strokes,  and  the  New 
and  Revised  Code  of  Rules.  Bwt  oh, 
for.  the  wish-wash  of  the  sea,  and  the 
laird  and  the  doctor  and  the  major,  and 
the  old  caddy— the  humorous,  keen, 
wicked  wastrel— and  tne  clubmaker*! 
shop  with  its  smell  of  pitch  and  shav- 
ings, and  the  old  play-club  with  iti 
third  shaft  and  sixth  new  head,  and- 
the  Old  Golf. 
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This  heart  hath  walls  that  anger  never  shook; 
But  love  shall  break  and  take  it  with  a  look. 

Frederick  LanglnHdge, 
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There  has  been  much  speculation  on 
the  feeding  of  fishes,  and  there  have 
even  been  attempts  to  dismiss  the  prob- 
lems touching  the  food  of  this  class 
with  the  airy  admission  that  the  big 
ones  eat  the  smalL  This,  however,  will 
not  do  in  our  present  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, imperfect  as  it  still  is,  of  the  life 
beneath  the  waters.  Just  as  we  know 
that  some  mighty  whales  feed,  with  the 
aid  of  their  baleen  strainers,  on  the 
heterogeneous  fiotsam  of  low  organisms 
collectively  known  as  "plankton,"  so 
the  greatest  of  the  basking  sharks  is,  in 
like  manner,  said  to  satisfy  its  hunger 
with  similar  invertebrate  food.  It  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  surmised  that,  while 
small  fishes  are  intermittently  devoured 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  regular 
food  of  even  the  so-called  predatory 
fishes  probably  consists  of  minute  en- 
tomostraca.  In  the  case  of  the  herrings, 
with  the  allied  pilchards,  so  important 
on  our  southwest  coasts,  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  staple  food;  and  it  Is 
nearly  as  certain  that  mackerel  also 
consume  vast  quantities  of  these  tiny 
creatures  that  move  in  passive  migra- 
tion up  and  down  the  ocean  highways. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  daily 
movements  of  migrating  mackerel,  trav- 
ersing in  dense  shoals  and  at  great 
speed  many  miles  of  tidal  water,  we 
shall  see  the  impossibility,  save  under 
exceptionally  auspicious  circumstances, 
of  the  travellers  waiting  to  pick  up  odd 
launce  or  "brit"  which,  as  all  fisher- 
men know,  they  will,  at  the  right  sea« 
son,  take  as  bait  They  would  as  soon 
dream  of  staying  their  impetuous 
course  to  rout  among  the  fields  of  weed, 
the  great  submarine  pastures,  rich  in  all 
manner  of  food,  that  lie  beneath  them. 
When  a  shoal  of  mackerel  collides  with 
a  shoal  of  sand  eels,  there  is,  it  Is  true, 


a  halt  in  the  march.  The  larger  fish 
dash,  like  cavalry,  backwards  and  for< 
wards  among  the  close  ranks  of  the  af- 
frighted launce,  cutting  lanes  in  the 
silvery  mass,  then  proceeding  gorged  on 
their  way.  This  tragedy  of  the  sur- 
face waters  I  have  witnessed  times  and 
again,  both  oq  our  own  coasts  and  in 
the  clearer  Australian  bays.  At  the 
same  time  It  is  my  firm  impression  that 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  mackerel 
at  meal  times  is  to  swim  open-mouthed, 
swallowing  millions  of  the  tiny  crea- 
tures that  form  its  food.  Matthias 
Dunn,  of  Mevaglssey,  a  student  of  fish 
who  has  had  unique  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving them  in  the  sea,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  eye  of  the  fish  actually  pos- 
sesses a  magnifying  power  so  high  as 
to  enable  the  feeding  mackerel  to  dis- 
cern and  capture  the  separate  organ- 
isms. From  this  view  I  have  always 
ventured,  in  my  observations  of  the  fish 
feeding  and  their  regular  progress  when 
so  engaged,  to  differ  from  him.  Per- 
haps he  is  right;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
differ  only  as  regards  the  manner  of 
feeding,  not  in  respect  of  the  kind  of 
food. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  fishes 
is  in  a  remarkably  backward  state  com- 
pared with  the  data  regarding  other 
classes  of  animal  life,  and  for  this  gen- 
eral ignorance  two  reasons  may,  per- 
haps, be  assigned— the  difficulty  of 
keeping  living  fishes  under  observation 
In  the  natural  state,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  majority  of  these  ani- 
mals digest  their  food.  Comparatively 
few  fishes  fulfil  the  natural  ends  of 
their  existence  in  the  aquarium.  And 
the  artificial  diet  administered  In  al- 
most every  aquarium  is  based  on  a  very 
slender  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  inmates,    and   is   probably   ac- 
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cepted  by  them  only  as  a  makeshift  and 
because  hunger  is  as  good  a  sauce  in 
the  world  of  fishes  as  in  that  of  men. 
The  rule  Is  to  regard  fish  as  the  natural 
food  of >  fishes,  as  without  a  doubt,  and 
within  certain  unconsidered  limits.  It 
certainly  Is.      In  the  same  way  many 
folks  regard  milk  as  the  natural  food 
of  cats,  toasted  cheese  as  that  of  mice, 
biscuits  as  specially  designed  for  dogs. 
The  most  studied  system  of  feeding  at 
any  aquarium  within  my  own  acquaint- 
ance may  be   seen   at   the  "Villa  Na- 
zionale'*  at  Naples,  an  establishment  ad- 
mirably  situated,   since   sardines   and 
anchovies  may  be  netted  by  the  million 
close  to  its   walls.     There   are   larger 
fishes  for  the  conger,  crabs  for  the  octo- 
pus, and  for  the  barnacles  there  is  Just 
the  simple  sea  water  charged  with  its 
wealth  of  food,  invisible  to  us,  but  suf- 
ficing for  the   needs   of   the   anchored 
cirripede,  deprived  of  the  keen  eyesight 
of  its  youth,  yet  able  by  the  unceasing 
activity  of  its  curly  feet  to  waft  suffi- 
cient nourishment  within  reach  of  Its 
stomach.    The  data  furnished    by  the 
aquarium  are,  however,  unsatisfactory 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  waters  not  often  reward  even  the 
practised  eye.     Many  of  the  creatures 
of  other  classes  of  animal  society  can, 
with  some  knowledge  and    more    pa- 
tience,  be   watched    in    their   natural 
haunts.    Birds  are.  above  all,  public  In 
their  feeding,    and    even    the    smaller 
mammals  and  reptiles  can  generally  be 
watched  between  the   lights   by   those 
who  know  how.     The  freemasonry  of 
the  woods  is  exclusive,  but  it  has  many 
devoted  adherents.     Yet  with  fish  the 
opportunities  at  first  hand  are  few.  The 
angler  may  come  on  a  rise  of  mayfly, 
but  his  thoughts  will  be    busy    with 
problems  other  than  the  natural  history 
of  the  trout       Strolling  on  the  lower 
stages  of  some  weed-wreathed  pier,  he 
may,  with  luck,  watch  some  great  dory 
stalk  the  sand  eels,  stealing  sidelong  on 
its  unsuspecting  victims  with  no  more 


profile  than  a  stalk  of  weed.      Some* 
times,  as  I  hav»  watched  developmeoti, 
the  dory's  elaborate  manceuyrlng  would 
be  upset  at  the  last  moment  by  the  dadi 
of  a  small  pollack  that  would  snatd 
the  game  from  the  Jaws  of  the  slower 
strategist.    Or,  again,  a   shoal  of  pfl* 
chards  may  break  among  the  patcbei 
of  larval  crabs  that  discolor  the  waten 
of  Cornish  bays;  or  the  mackerel  mij 
be  seen  making  havoc  among  the  leap- 
ing launce.      These,  however,  are  tlie 
fisherman's  rare  chances  of  better  te 
quaintance  with  his  friend,  the  enemy, 
who,  as  a  rule,  remains  a  mystery  untn 
safe  and  sound  In  the  basket,  when,  un- 
fortunately, the  interest  of  life  Is  neir 
its  end.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  thit 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  tbe 
fish  goes  to  the  making  of  the  succen- 
ful  fisherman;  but  much  of  his  study  to 
this  end  is  perfunctory,  and  success,  at 
regards  the  choice  of  bait,  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the   aquarium,   based    on  the 
catholic  demands  of  hunger.      Paste  or 
greaves  can  scarcely  bear  close  resem- 
blance to  any  natural  food  In  the  larder 
of  the  waters;  and  the  make-believes  of 
tin  and  feathers  that  often  fill  a  cred 
must  appeal  less  to  the  appetite  than 
to  that  insidious  instinct  that  prompt! 
fishes,  as  it  also  does  sundry  beings  of 
higher  pattern,  to  seize  anything  that 
looks  like  trying  to  escape  them. 

And  if  living  fishes  are  difllcult  to 
watch,  the  afore-mentloned  rapidity  of 
their  digestion  renders  the  revelations 
of  most  autopsies  meagre  and  disap- 
pointing. A  trout-fisherman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance recently  showed  me,  it  is 
true,  under  a  low-power  microscope, 
distinct  remains  of  wings  and  other  in- 
sect dihris  in  the  sediment  of  a  drop  of 
water  squeezed  from  the  intestine  of  a 
trout.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ex- 
amined scores  of  pollack  and  hundreds 
of  mackerel  immediately  after  catching 
them  myself,  and  in  surprisingly  few 
cases  was  there  any  evidence  of  use  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  remains  belonging, 
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witluMit  eseeption,  to  pilchard  or  sand 
Mil,  often  whole  and  bnt  little  altered 
by  their  death.  A  more  methodical  ex- 
amination on  the  above  principle  wonld, 
no  doubt,  have  revealed  the  remains  of 
entomostraca,  but  the  unaided  eye  could 
appreciate  only  the  sand  eels,  and  thus, 
on  such  imperfect  evidence,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  indicate  small 
fishes  as  the  entire  food  of  the  polladc 
and  other  fish  of  roving  habits.  The  di- 
gestion of  fishes  must  be  perfect  No 
need  have  they,  like  many  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  to  swallow  hard  substances 
as  an' aid  to  that  function.  A  poUadc 
will  swallow  half  a  doaen  whole  pil- 
chards in  the  course  of  five  minutes— 1 
have  seen  it— and  then,  none  the  worse 
for  its  greed,  take  a  baited  hook. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  as  regards  the  food  of  a  fish  would, 
I  am  convinced,  end  in  failure.    With 
some  few  animals  of  higher  classes,  as 
the  leaf-eating  giraffe  or  insect-eating 
bats,  it  is  possible  to  restrict  the  natural 
diet  to  a  single  kind  of  food.    The  ma- 
jority of  animals,  however,  exhibit  far 
more  anxiety  as  to  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  troubling  very  little  about  its  na- 
ture, and  it  is  probable  that  in  fishes, 
gifted  with  ravenous  appetites  and  very 
little  sense  of   taste,   this   indifference 
manifests  itself  in  yet  greater  degree. 
The  blue  shark  will,  according  to  its 
size  and  capacity,    devour    anything, 
from  a  man's  leg  to  a  sprat    Boach  are 
commonly  angled  for   with   a  bait  of 
paste  or  gentles;  yet  I  have  watched 
roach  in  an  aquarium  swallow  minnows 
with  a  zeal  not  excelled  in  the  perch, 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  little  fish 
had  been    introduced  into    the   tank. 
Qray  mullet  which  are  partial  to  soft 
food,  will  take  ragworms,  green  weed, 
or  paste  with  equal  zest  and  are  even 
caught  with  the  artificial  fiy.    As  an 
instance  of  how  very  little  is  luiown, 
even  by  anglers,  of  fishes,  I  may  Just 
mention  a  discussion  as  to  the  presence 
of  functional  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the 


mullet  which,  restricted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  another  fisherman  and  myself, 
recently  spread  in   the  columns  of  a 
sporting  paper,  so  as  to  include  other 
opinions  on  either  side.    My  own  im- 
pression was   that  the  ordinary  gray 
mullet  of  our  coasts  possessed  no  such 
fwMiiwMl  teeth,  but  there  is  a  lively 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  simple  fact 
that  can  be  tested  by  any  one  with  a 
fingerand  an  obliging  fishmonger.  There 
is,  in  fact  much  to  be  learnt  with  care- 
ful discrimination,  of  an  animal's  food 
from  the   nature   and  number  of  its 
teeth,  the  length  and  structure  of  its 
tongue,  and  other  specific  characters  of 
the  kind.     Anatomists   can   even   tell 
from  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the 
intestines  whether  a  quadruped  feeds 
habitually  on  fiesh  or  grass;  while  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  gizzard  of  birds 
are,  with  certain  reservations,  a  sure 
indication  of  their  taste  for  hard  or  soft 
diet    The  short  muzzle  of  the  fox  and 
the  long  bill  of  the  stork  were  in  an- 
cient fable  the  index  of  widely  differ- 
ent requirements  at  meal  time,  and  the 
student  of  fishes  should  be  able  to  find 
corresponding  Justification  for  similar 
differences  in  the  tubular  mouth  of  the 
dory,  the  protruding  Jaw  of  the  hake, 
the  bird-like  beak  of  the  garpike. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  differ- 
ence in  fishes'  teeth,  however,  is  one  of 
sexual  meaning,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
male  thornback  ray  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  while  in  the  female  the  teeth 
are  blunt  and  fiat  In  both  we  find  the 
supplementary  rows  ready  to  replace  the 
worn  or  disused  row  in  front  &  charac- 
ter common  to  most  sharks  and  rays; 
but  whether  we  may  draw  the  usual 
distinction  of  food  between  the  two 
sexes,  fish  food  for  the  sharp  teeth  and 
shell-fish  for  the  blunt  is  so  far  not 
satisfactorily  determined.  In  many 
fishes  the  teeth  lie  not  only  on  the  edges 
of  the  Jaws,  but  also  on  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Their  tongue,  by  the  way,  is 
probably  extremely  unimportant  as  an 
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aid  to  taste,  a  sense  that  the  class  must 
enjoy  either  not  at  all  or  at  least  in  a 
degree  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
we  understand  by  the  term.  The  tongue 
is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  functional. 
Frogs  and  toads,  as  we  know,  find  the 
tongue  an  indispensable  weapon  in  the 
capture  of  their  insect  food.  Even  such 
mammals  as  the  leaf -eating  giraffe, 
such  birds  as  the  insect-eating  wood- 
peckers and  honey-eating  lories,  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  tongue  for  procur- 
ing their  meals.  But  fishes  are  incapa- 
ble of  moving  the  tongue,  or  at  any 
rate  of  protruding  it,  so  that  it  is  al- 
lowable to  regard  it  as  a  negligible  or- 
gan. 

As  regards  the  indirect  or  subsidiary 
aids  to  feeding,  a  word  may  perhaps  be 
said,  particularly  in  respect  of  those 
kinds  which  feed  chiefly  by  night,  on 
the  distinction  between  hunting  the 
prey  by  sight  and  hunting  it  by  scent 

It  is  assumed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  fishes  hunt  by  sight,  the  sense  of 
vision  being  more  developed  than  that 
of  scent.  At  the  same  time  this  rule 
must  have  its  exceptions,  else  how  are 
we  to  account  in  satisfactory  fashion 
for  the  fact,  well  known  to  fishermen, 
that  many  fishes,  as  the  conger,  for  ex- 
ample, refuse  even  to  touch  a  tainted 
bait?  There  is,  let  us  take  note,  no 
question  of  first  seizing  the  bait  and 
then  rejecting  it  as  offensive  to  the 
taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  fish  does  not 
move  it,  letting  it  lie  for  hours  unless 
the  less  fastidious  crabs  or  whelks  re- 
move it  piecemeal.  There  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  interest  of  Darwinian  flavor 
if  we  could  establish  a  direct  relation 
between  fastidious  flshes  and  those  that 
feed  by  night  The  uniform  identity  of 
both  groups  would  at  once  mark  off 
those  which  find  their  food  by  scent  Un- 
fortunately the  experiences  of  fisher- 
men scarcely  warrant  the  endeavor;  for, 
to  go  no  further  than  our  own  coasts, 
the  red  mullet,  also,  like  the  conger, 
very  active  in  the  dark,  will  not  refuse 


stale  and  tahited  food.  Nor,  I  believe, 
do  the  larger  eels  of  rivers,  which  rare- 
ly take  the  hook  until  daylight  is  gone. 
It  might  of  course,  be  conveniently  as- 
sumed that  these  seek  their  food  by 
scent  without  however,  objecting  t» 
strong  flavor,  but  such  an  argument  ii 
scarcely  satisfactory.  It  Is  commonly 
pointed  out  by  those  who  generaliie 
somewhat  carelessly  from  the  individ- 
ual case,  that  the  eyes  of  fishes  Inhabit' 
ing  depths  to  which  only  a  limited 
share  of  the  sun's  light  finds  its  way 
are  of  great  size,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  available  light  intercepting 
the  maximum  measure  of  rays.  As  t 
case  in  point  it  is  usual  to  cite  tbe 
large  eyes  of  the  conger.  It  may,  how- 
ever, with  all  hesitation  in  disturbing 
an  innocent  and  attractive  theory,  be 
pointed  out  that  the  eyes  of  the  sole^ 
a  fish  lying  in  mud  banks  at  still  great- 
er depths,  though  not  by  any  means  be- 
yond the  reach  of  daylight  are  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  sole  remains  em- 
bedded in  the  mud,  only  its  tiny  eyea 
protruding,  and  the  detective  faculty  of 
these  is  probably  aided  by  the  tentadea, 
or  sensitive  feelers,  on  the  animal's 
head. 

Probably  the  most  attractive,  certain- 
ly the  most  keenly  debated,  problem 
concerning  the  meals  of  flshes  toucbea 
the  feeding  of  the  salmon  during  its 
periodic  visits  to  fresh  water;  and, 
without  any  pretence  on  my  part  to 
special  knowledge  of  the  matter,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  review  la 
brief  the  more  recent  arguments  of  aal- 
mon-fishers  and  naturalists  oh  thia 
most  contentious  subject  That  salmon 
are  hatched  out  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
rivers,  and  that  after  a  period  of 
growth  in  the  element  of  their  blrtb, 
they  go  down  to  the  sea,  retominf 
periodically  (exactly  how  regularly  is 
not  finally  established))  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  their  native  river  to  propagate 
their  species,  are  facts  now  familiar  to 
all.    In  view  of  the  strange  dual  life  of 
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these  fish,  a  veritable  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
romance  of  the  fish  world,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
salmon  feeds  in  its  visits  to  fresh  water. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  anglers  argu- 
ing that,  since  they  can  with  all  man* 
ner  of  baits,  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
—prawn  and  worm,  fly  and  spoon— 
catch  salmon  in  rivers,  the  fish  must 
prima  faeie  be  feeding.  Others  favor 
the  same  view,  reasoning  from  the  im- 
mense work  the  fish  has  to  accomplish 
in  surmounting  all  manner  of  obstacles 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  regular  nour- 
ishment to  brace  it  for  its  arduous 
journey.  On  the  other  side  is  the  man 
of  science,  who  assures  us  that  the  fish 
brings  in  its  oim.  person  from  the  seaall 
the  requisite  elements  of  nourishment, 
and  that  a  comparative  investigation  of 
the  salmon's  digestive  organs  during  its 
stay  in  fresh  water  points  unmistakably 
to  a  period  of  almost  total  abstinence. 
And  so  careful  an  observer  as  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell  points  out  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  salmon  seizing  between  its 
teeth  baits  cast  in  the  line  of  its  vision 
may  indeed  argue  curiosity,  but  does 
not  necessarily  prove  feeding  in  the 
only  sense  legitimately  attaching  to  the 
word.  A  fish  has  no  hands.  A  strange 
object  is  jerked  before  its  nose,  and  it 
promptly  takes  it  in  its  teeth  and  is 
hooked.  ?rhat  fish  was  not,  however, 
necessarily  seeking  nourishment,  and 
the  thin  condition  and  pale  fiesh  of  the 
salmon  as  it  regains  the  sea  are  re- 
garded as  further  evidence  of  its  fast- 
ing. Yet  another  view  is  offered  by  Blr. 
Gathome  Hardy,  like  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well a  practical  salmon-fisherman,  for 
he  regards  the  lack  of  evidence  of  its 
food  as  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
salmon's  well-known  habit  of  vomiting 
when  hooked  any  undigested  meal.  In 
this  disagreement  of  doctors— the  inter- 
esting blue  book  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  one  side  and  a 
number  of  practical  and  observant  an- 
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glers  on  the  other— it  is  perhaps  allow- 
able to  follow  a  middle  course  and  to 
regard  the  salmon  as  a  very  irregular 
and  uncertain  feeder  until  at  any  rate 
the  business  of  spawning  is  accom- 
plished, all  the  distinguished  traveller's 
faculties  being  centred  on  the  supreme 
end  and  object  of  its  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous journey.  In  any  case,  the  ques- 
tion is  a  most  interesting  one,  particU'^ 
larly  in  its  practical  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  salmon  for  the  table  during 
the  different  months  of  its  stay  inland. 

A  curious  converse  of  the  case  of  the 
salmon,  not  so  widely  known  as  it  de* 
serves,  is  found  in  the  common  eel, 
which,  as  is  now  known  to  science 
since  Grassi  and  Calandruccio  pub- 
lished their  researches,  goes  down  to  the 
sea  to  breed,  and  in  all  probability  nev* 
er  returns  thence,  only  the  elvers,  or 
newly  hatched  young,  being  known 
from  actual  observation  to  ascend  riv- 
ers. In  fresh  water,  fishermen  tell  us, 
the  eel  readily  feeds  on  worms,  carricm 
or  small  mammals,  fishes  or  birds,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  whatever  its 
appetite  in  its  riverine  life,  the  eel  may, 
on  the  i^lmon  principle,  be  a  partial  or 
total  abstainer  during  its  residence  in 
the  sea.  Here,  however,  there  is  even 
more  ground  for  a  verdict  of  "Not  prov- 
en." If  we  allow  that  the  eel  never- 
more quits  the  sea,  we  must,  In  ac- 
cepting this  theory,  condemn  it  to  fast 
for  the  rest  of  its  natural  life.  The 
only  encouragement  to  such  strange 
reasoning  is  the  view,  held  by  many, 
that  the  eel  dies  immediately  after 
spawning.  Such  a  notion  Is,  however, 
save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  certain 
ephemeral  insects,  against  all  precedent 
or  analogy.  I  have  often— though  this 
is  offered  as  worth  no  more  than  the 
parallel  evidence  of  salmon-fishermen— 
caught  these  "river"  eels  in  salt  water, 
hooking  them  from  the  east  groyne  of 
the  old  town  of  Hastings. 

There  are  but  few  vegetarians  among 
fishes,  the  tench  and  gray  mullet  being 
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perhaps  the  only  British  species  with 
such  tastes.  The  carp  is  sometimes 
designated  a  vegetarian,  and  one  noted 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that,  be- 
ing then  unable  to  procure  its  weeds, 
this  fish  fasts  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the 
carp,  while  to  all  appearance  devouring 
water  plants,  is  in  reality  engaged  in 
eating  the  small  molluscs  that  adhere 
to  the  lower  surface  of  their  crumpled 
fronds;  and  small  frogs  are  known  to 
be  very  killing  carp  baits  on  warm  sum< 
mer  evenings.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  fish 
have  very  varied  tastes,  the  barbel  and 
its  allies  being  remarluible  for  the  di- 
versHy  of  their  fare.  Judged  at  any  rate 
by  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of 
successful  baits.  Our  own  barbel  is 
angled  for  with  lobworms,  minnows,  or 
cockroaches,  while  in  Morocco  I  have 
caught  the  same  fish  on  grasshopper  or 
a  piece  of  quail;  and  Mr.  Bryden  men- 
tions a  barbel  of  South  Africa  that  will 
take  a  rat,  a  mouse,  or  a  scorpion  shorn 
of  its  sting. 

A  word  may.  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, be  said  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  fishes  which,  like  the  bass 
and  mackerel,  with  many  of  the  sharks, 
habitually  feed  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conger,  flatfish,  and 
rays,  which  seek  their  food  close  to  the 
bottom.  Stormy  weather  and  a  low 
temperature  will,  it  Is  true,  drive  the 
confirmed  surface  feeders  to  greater 
depths,  and  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
known  of  fiatfish  and  other  ground- 
dwellers  playing  at  the  surface  on  ex- 
ceptionally hot  calm  evenings.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  groups  are 
well  defined. 

l^e  Oornhm  IfafMine. 


Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  manj 
interesting  aspects  of  a  single,  albeit 
important,  episode  of  fish  life.  The 
practical  bearing  of  such  knowledge 
may  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  mod* 
em  erase  for  transplanting,  mainly  for 
purposes  of  sport  species  from  their 
natural  range.  Many  American  M- 
tnonidig,  as  well  as  fishes  belonging  to 
other  families,  have  been  Introduced  iir 
to  rivers  of  the  Old  World.  There  aie^ 
however,  a  few  kinds  tabooed  by  im- 
«on  of  their  carnivorous  tastes  and  an- 
neighborly  manners.  Such  are  the  tv- 
bot,  or  eel  pout,  of  the  Trent,  and  tiie 
continental  sander,  otherwise  tiie 
greedy  pickerel  of  North  America  mai- 
querading  under  another  name.  These 
are  forbidden  in  the  trout  stream  el 
every  owner  whose  love  of  experlmest 
is  tempered  by  caution. 

To  what  was  said  above  on  the  feed- 
ing of  aquarium  fish  I  desire,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  subject,  to  add  a  well-de- 
served compliment  to  the  authorities  o( 
the  Brighton  Aquarium  on  their  honest 
endeavor  to  interest  and  amuse  the  pob- 
lie,  in  a  degree  rarely  attempted  in  any 
aquarium,  with  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  tanks  at  the  hour  of  feeding 
the  fish.  Showers  of  chopped  whiting 
one  day,  shrimps  and  sandhoppers  the 
next,  are  rained  on  the  greedy  fish, 
which  behave  in  a  manner  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  spectator,  tBough  the 
general  public  will  probably  derin 
most  pleasure  in  watching  the  meals  of 
four  inmates  that  are  not  fish  at  ill 
though  eaters  of  fish— and  these  are  the 
sea  lion,  the  gannet,  the  octopus  and  the 
anemones. 

F.  G.  AfMo. 
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Sometimes  one  1b  almost  tempted  to 
imagine  that  the  "employment  of  wom- 
en" Is  a  matter  concerning  only  the  last 
two  or  three  decades.  Yet  women  have 
done  their  fnll  half  of  the  world's  work 
since  the  world  began.  Old  adages  tell 
OS  that  "a  woman's  work  is  never 
done."  If  a  modem  poet  has  snng  that 
"men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,"  was  he  not  singing  of  "three 
fishers,"  men  of  a  class  In  whose  toil 
their  womenklnd  have  always  borne  a 
specially  full  share? 

Therefore,  gratulations  over  the  "in- 
creased" employment  of  women  do  not 
really  signify  that  women  do  more 
work  than  befyre,  but  only  that  they 
are  doing  different  work,  and  doing  it 
in  a  different  way.  These  new  phases 
may,  indeed,  be  less  due  to  the  pre- 
sumed "progress"  of  the  sex  than  to 
the  force  of  certain  social  changes 
which  may  be  in  themselves  either  evo- 
lutionary  of  devolutionary. 

Consideration  of  this  matter  may  be 
allowed  to  start  from  two  simple  prem- 
ises: first,  that  woman  has  as  much 
right  to  live  as  man;  and  second,  that 
neither  sex  has  any  right  to  dictate  how 
the  other  is  to  earn  bread. 

Yet,  let  us  remember  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  chill  in  the  regard  cast  on  men 
who  deliberately  choose  labors  which 
women  can  do  equally  well.  Few  seem 
to  suspect  that  a  corresponding  shade 
of  contempt  might  with  equal  Justice 
attach  to  women  who  ardently  resolve 
to  do  what  men  can  do  equally  well.  To 
deny  this  is  at  once  to  put  the  sexes 
on  a  different  footing. 

Practical  observation  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  each  man  or  woman,  individ- 
ually, should  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
earn  bread  by  that  which  comes  as  the 
"next  thing,"  or  for  which  any  special 
idiosyncrasy  or  circumstance  fits  him 


or  her;  and  this  without  any  conslderap 
Hon  of  sex.  Yet  the  same  practical  ob* 
servation  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
the  direction  of*  men  and  women  In 
masses  should  be  towards  those  forms 
of  labor  which  most  tend  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
functions  and  attributes  natural  and  at- 
tractive in  either. 

Has  not  the  wife  of  a  disabled  skip- 
per risen  to  the  occasion  and  brought 
her  husband's  vessel  safely  into  port? 
Has  not  an  elderly  man  been  known  to 
go  out  contentedly  charing  when  no  old 
woman  was  to  be  found  to  do  the  duty? 
Both  experiments  were  successful,  in- 
dividually; yet  we  think  few  would 
wish  them  to  be  made  a  basis  for 
wholesale  reversal  of  accustomed  tradi- 
tions. Possibly  the  same  may  be  said 
concerning  other  divergences  from  old 
methods  which  at  first  may  not  strike 
one  as  in  such  glaring  contrast 

The  greatest  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  women's  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  number  now  employed  as  clerks 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  There  is 
nothing  so  innately  glorious  in  a  clerk's 
career  as  to  indicate  this  as  a  forward 
step  for  women.  Many  women  always 
did  clerical  work  in  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses of  fathers,  brothers,  or  other 
relatives  or  friends.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  leading  either  to  the  ex- 
tinction or  to  the  enormous  enlargement 
of  such  establishments  have  entirely  alT 
tered  conditions  under  which  house- 
holds did  their  business  among  them- 
selves. What  a  few  women  formerly 
undertook  as  part  of  natural  duty,  thou: 
sands  now  do  as  wage-earners.  Indeed^ 
a  perilous  glamour  having  been  thrown 
around  the  "independence"  and  "oppor- 
tunities" supposed  to  attach  to  this  new 
state  of  things,  the  clerk-market  is  now 
deluged  with  wopien,  and  men  are  be* 
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ing  undersold  and  driven  out  This 
may  not  end  badly  for  the  men;  but  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  there  can  be 
promotion  for  girls  in  a  change  from 
any  other  duties  to  mere  quill-driving 
for  a  wage. 

The  biggest  markets  for  such  labor, 
whether  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service  or  in  houses  of  business, 
are  found  in  capital  cities,  where,  how- 
ever, the  money  earned  thereby  will 
seldom  do  more  than  barely  pay  for  the 
cost  of  living.  Indeed,  one  wishes  one 
could  discover  what  proportion  of  such 
women's  woriic  is  not,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, "assisted  labor."  One  novel 
makeshift  has  already  appeared  In  the 
form  Oif  various  "combined  homes,"  and 
similar  expedients,  in  which  congeries 
of  people  of  one  sex  and  of  about  one 
age,  under  little  restraint  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  no  natural  affinity,  undergo 
anew  many  Oif  the  evils  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions without  some  of  their  great- 
est advantages! 

The  authorities  who  give  information 
as  to  openings  for  this  kind  of  work,  its 
payment  and  prospects,  generally  Indi- 
cate large  cities  as  its  proper  field,  and 
seem  apt  to  state  as  its  minimum  wage 
what  is  practically  its  maximum,  and, 
as  its  maximum,  what  is  the  wholly  ex- 
ceptional. In  one  instance  it  has  been 
expressly  stated  that  the  salaries  in 
Scotland  are  less  "because  the  standard 
of  living  is  lower  in  that  country"— an- 
other instance  of  the  misuse  of  a 
phrase  which  thus  deludes  the  foully- 
housed  but  highly-rented  consumers  of 
city  milk,  tinned  foods  and  alcoholic 
liquors  into  imagining  that  they  are  an 
order  of  beings  superior  to  those  who 
live  under  better  social  conditions,  or  to 
dwellers  in  lands  which  lie  nearer  to 
the  sun! 

The  rush  of  educated  or  partially  edu- 
cated women  towards  clerical  work  of 
all  sorts  is  explained  because  its  x^ 
quirements,  or  most  of  them,  are  be- 
lieved to  come  within  the  scope  of  an 


ordinary  school  education,  while  such 
technical  aptitudes  as  may  be  necessaij 
may  often  be  got  by  "giving  time"  tin 
experience  Is  gained.  Yet  in  no  kind 
of  work  can  the  culture  which  comet 
of  wide  reading  and  the  intelllgenoe 
born  of  trained  observation  and  mem- 
ory be  more  advantageous.  The  "ordi- 
nary copyist,"  whether  she  tolled  yei' 
terday  with  her  pen  or  toils  with  a 
typewriter  to-day,  is  in  a  sense  a  mis- 
nomer. Authors  who  need  such  help 
do  not  give  out  manuscript  in  fair 
round  hand  and  well-arranged  pages.  Il- 
legibility, contractions,  and  confusion 
of  all  sorts,  nouns  frequently  of  foreign 
origin,  and  strange  scientific  phrases- 
all  have,  in  turn,  to  be  divined.  Skill  in 
paragraphing  and  punctuation  always 
has  full  value.  Women  who  are  not 
equal  to  these  things  m^st  never  expect 
the  best  class  of  clerical  or  secretarial 
work. 

The  professions  of  medicine,  of  art 
music  and  literature  all  now  stand  wide 
open  to  women.  Yet,  if  these  are  to  be 
pursued  with  any  success,  they  demand 
not  only  special  gifts,  but  also  costly 
training  and  prolonged  apprenticeship. 
They  offer  no  inducements  to  womoi 
who  desire  or  need  to  earn  money 
speedily.  Yet  music  and  art  often 
tempt  young  women  into  a  busy  Idle- 
ness of  "attending  classes"  or  '^ractis- 
ings"  which  serve  to  veil  their  trivial- 
ity or  indolence  from  hopeful  relatives 
doomed  to  disappointment  when  the 
time  comes  for  practical  results.  As 
for  the  so-called  "lady  joamalism,**  any 
Journalism  which  bears  the  sex-line 
across  it— the  record  of  fashions,  soci- 
ety functions,  etc.—  hardly  ranks  as  an 
intellectual  pursuit 

Medicine  as  a  woman's  profession 
still  provokes  certain  questions,  though 
everybody  feels  that  these  must  be  left 
to  work  themselves  out  freely,  and  that 
any  arbitrary  closing  of  the  medical 
ranks  against  female  aspirants  Is  in  fo* 
ture  Intolerable  and  impossible.     Tet 
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this  new  departure  probably  stands  far 
more  securely  on  this  basis  of  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  a  common  hnmanlty 
than  on  any  of  the  special  pretexts 
which  were  once  urged  in  its  favor.  The 
Idea  that  feminine  delicacy  was  to  be 
protected  by  the  advent  of  the  female 
inractitioner  had  too  much  regard  to 
false  deUcacy.  It  may  be  also  asked. 
Can  a  robust  medical  experience  be  de- 
veloped from  the  treatment  of  only  half 
of  human  kind;  and  ought  not  the  op- 
posite sexes  in  every  relation  of  life  to 
have  a  bracing  and  inspiring  influence 
on  each  other?  If  this  be  denied,  and 
men  doctors  are  adjudged  to  be  so  un- 
desirable for  female  patients,  why 
should  female  nurses  be  eligible  for 
men  patients,  and  such  high  ground  be 
taken  in  their  case  that  we  hear  that  in 
military  hospitals  "gentle  birth  in  the 
nurses  is  a  %ine  qua  non?"— an  invidious 
distinction  which  is  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge openly  drawn  around  any  mascu- 
line occupation. 

Even  "medical  women  for  India" 
have  critics  whose  remarks  deserve 
consideration.  One  woman-writer  well 
known  as  an  exponent  of  Indian  life 
boldly  asserts  that  nothhig  should  be 
done  tending  to  encourage  Indian  wom- 
en to  remain  in  close  seclusion.  She  re- 
minds us  that  the  humbler  Oriental 
women,  notably  those  of  the  agricultu- 
ral class,  are  practically  as  free  as  Eu- 
ropeans, and  that  every  influence 
should  be  used  to  attract  the  opening 
of  zenana  doors.  An  Indian  lady  of 
English  education  pertinently  inquires 
how  far  British  women  are  to  be 
trusted  in  giving  instructions  in  compli- 
cated or  abstract  matters  of  either  body 
or  soul  after  having  hurried  through  a 
"course"  of  study  of  the  vernacular. 

Sick-nursing  is  now  a  very  popular 
calling.  Superintendents  of  hospitals 
are  Inundated  by  applications.  Roman- 
tic sentiment  has  gathered  about  this 
pursuit  till,  to  the  shallow  and  unreflec- 
tlve,  it  seems  that  it  must  be  surely  a 


much  more  admirable  "mission"  to  tend 
wounds  and  misery  than  to  prevent 
them  by  wise  ways  of  public  thought 
or  of  household  management  There 
seems  to  many  young  women  a  dash  of 
adventure  and  attractive  mystery  about 
life  in  hospital  wards.  "You  are  much 
mistaken,"  said  a  great  London  surgeon 
to  one  whom  he  thought  in  danger  of 
accepting  this  prevalent  sentiment,  "if 
you  imagine  that  the  majority  of  nurses 
enter  their  profession  from  very  high 
motives."  Desire  for  change  and  ex- 
citement undoubtedly  directs  the  choice 
of  many,  who  go  forward  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  young  woman  satirized 
as  writing  to  her  bosom  friend  that, 
"now  father  is  blind  and  mother  is 
paralyzed,  it  is  so  dull  at  home  that  I 
think  I  shall  go  away  and  become  a 
nurse."  Of  course,  such  girls  seldom 
remain  long  in  what  is  an  exacting  and 
wearing  life;  and  nobody  has  more 
cause  to  resent  these  temporary  waves 
of  superflciality  than  have  those  women 
who  are  really  born  nurses,  and  whose 
value  is  obscured  by  the  inrush  of  such 
as  are  but  temporarily  tolerated  by  a 
conflding  public. 

The  care  of  the  sick  can  scarcely 
reach  its  highest  ideal  save  where  per- 
sonal attachment  supplements  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  Therefore,  it  belongs  to 
the  life  of  every  woman.  There  are 
few  households,  indeed,  where  any  girl 
can  grow  up  without  some  opportu- 
nities for  this  experience.  Such  oppor- 
tunities may  well  be  supplemented  by 
lectures,  courses  of  reading  and  well- 
planned  demonstrations.  If  every 
woman  could  (as  she  should),  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  undertake  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  her  own  home,  this 
would  but  accentuate  the  value  and 
raise  the  status  of  the  "bom  nurses," 
who,  never  happy  save  in  the  special 
exercise  of  their  gift,  would  then  quite 
sufllce  for  hospital  cases  and  the  grand 
occasions  of  major  operations.  The 
sight  of  the  cap  and  veil  of  the  hired 
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trained  ^orse  when  imported  into  a 
liaosehold  with  women  members  scarce- 
ly raises  one's  idea  of  the  family 
morale! 

Surely,  therefore,  we  may  well  look 
askance  at  efforts  to  introduce  lady 
nurses  for  children  in  well-to-do  homes, 
since  such  nurses  are,  according  to  the 
"Woman's  Year-Book,"  to  "take  entire 
charge  of  the  nursery,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  for  the  little  ones  all  that  a 
good  mother  would  do,  If  she  were  not 
called  upon  to  perform  a  host  of  other 
duties."  What  "duties"  are  duty,  as 
coming  between  a  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren—those whom  she  has  herself 
brought  into  the  world?  Would  women 
fain  emulate  the  cuckoo  when  it  lays 
an  ^%%  and  leaves  it  for  another  bird 
to  hatch  and  rear?  There  Is  but  one 
duty  that  can  ever  Justify  a  mother  in 
permanently  delegating  the  care  of  her 
offspring,  and  that  is  when  she  must 
so  leave  them  that  she  may  earn  bread 
for  them  to  eat!  Thoughtful  people  dep- 
recate rash  multiplication  of  cr^hes, 
as  tending  to  encourage  women  to  be- 
come wage-earners  rather  than  home- 
keepers.  But  even  that  is  surely  less 
demoralizing  than  a  new  employment 
expressly  designed  to  leave  affluent 
mothers  free  for  "a  host  of  other 
duties"— that  Is,  for  morning  calls,  even- 
ing parties,  theatre-going,  bazaar-hold- 
ing, sitting  in  committee,  organizing 
"philanthropies,"  even  indulging  in  the 
"devotion"  of  multiplied  services  or 
meetings;  playing  at  work,  while  their 
real  work— work  which  they  have 
sought  and  obtained  from  Nature— is 
left  to  be  done  by  paid  proxy! 

One  odd  condition  which  seems  im- 
posed on  these  "mothers*  substitutes" 
(for  they  are  nothing  else)  deserves  the 
reflection  of  any  who  would  encourage 
girls  Into  such  a  way  of  life.  For  the 
pain  which  is  involved  in  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  appreciated  or  even  suspected  by 
the  girls  themselves  till  it  is  too  late. 
The  condition  is  that  they  are  to  fulfil 


this  function  only  till  the  children  are 
eight  years  old!  They  are  not  expected 
to  develop  into  the  "old  family  nurse,** 
such  as  the  good  dames  who  earned 
such  unstinted  affection  from  the  great 
Russian  poet  Pushkin  and  from  our 
own  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Such 
were  not  the  mother's  substltate  lo 
much  as  her  instructor,  ally  and  stand- 
by. But  in  the  new  order  these  sacri- 
ficed vestals  are  not  to  reap  where  they 
have  sown.  With  maternal  affectioni 
developed  and  fostered  by  their  duties, 
they  are  forever  to  "pass  on."  Nurses 
who  have  had  such  experience  have 
told  us  what  it  means.  "I  can  bear  it 
no  longer,'*  said  one  still  in  early  middle 
life.      Let  girls  take  heed. 

To  return  to  clearer  and  simpler 
paths,  one  wonders  why  there  are  not 
many  more  women  photographers.  The 
lower  and  more  laborious  branches  of 
the  calling— the  coloring,  retouching 
and  mounting— are  overstocked  and  Ill- 
paid;  but  very  few  women  aspire  to 
studios  of  their  own.  Yet  the  training 
lies  mainly  in  practice  and  i>atienoe^ 
the  "plant**  is  not  exorbitantly  costly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  environment 
could  be  easily  arranged  and  need  not 
lead  far  from  home.  Some  of  the  very 
best  portrait  photographers  are  women; 
and  this  Is  especially  so  in  the  United 
States.  From  all  one  hears  of  the  su- 
perior tact  and  charm  of  women  in 
dealing  with  the  sensitive  and  with  lit- 
tle children,  one  would  imagine  that 
this  might  be  a  bright  and  straight  road 
in  competence. 

Other  trades  are  constantly  suggested 
to  women,  and  occasionally  followed  by 
them;  for  instance,  the  hairdresser's 
craft  and  that  of  the  fiorist  The  for- 
mer, we  should  think,  would  commend 
itself  to  few,  and,  like  the  latter  and 
more  pleasing  avocation,  is  too  mncli 
ministrant  to  the  merely  luxurioos 
classes  of  the  community  to  be  very  re- 
liable or  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  lire- 
lihood.    In  deciding  on  the  choice  of  t 
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baadicraft.  It  should  always  be  aaked, 
I«  it  so  Tital  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  too  rapid  changes,  and  will  not 
wholly  fail,  even  in  very  bad  times? 

It  is  strange  that  women  librarians 
have  never  become  a  p(q;>alar  institu- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  There  are  poor- 
ly-paid female  assistants  In  many  pub- 
lic libraries;  but,  according  to  the 
"Woman's  Year-Bool^"  since  1894  no 
woman  has  come  prominently  forward 
in  the  library  world.  This  career  seems 
worthy  of  consideration,  since  public  li- 
braries are  undoubtedly  on  the  increase 
among  us.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  more  women  than  men  as  head- 
librarians;  their  minimum  salary  is 
about  the  maximum  that  was  ever 
earned  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  en- 
joy very  large  stipends.  There  they 
have  to  go  through  a  two  years*  course 
of  training;  but  if  any  thoroughly  well- 
read  girl  accepts  a  humble  post  in  any 
library  here,  she  will  doubtless  receive 
an  equally  good  training  in  the  most 
practical  way,  and  so  be  ready  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  when  it  comes.  But  no- 
body must  hope  to  succeed  in  this  call- 
ing without  that  genuine  love  of  books 
which  makes  one  desire  to  see  them  as 
we^  known  and  as  widely  useful  as 
possible.  Infinite  possibilities  of  help- 
ful social  influence  seem  to  open  from 
such  positions;  and  any  woman  who  se- 
cures such  a  post  and  does  Justice  to  it 
will  surely  clear  the  way  for  many  oth- 
er women  to  follow  her.  Great  respon- 
sibilities, however,  lie  on  the  app<^ntlng 
boards,  who  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  personal  pity  or  consider- 
ations of  local  nepotism. 

Women  have  always  done  a  fair  share 
of  the  teaching  work  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  the  fashion  now  to  sneer  at  the 
incompetence  of  the  old-time  governess- 
es, and  no  words  can  be  too  severe  con- 
cerning some  of  them;  but  there  were 
splendid  exceptions.  It  is  singular,  too, 
that  ^i^iile  many  of  them  felt  their  duty 


fully  discharged  when  they  had  Im- 
parted to  their  pupils  certain  social 
graces  and  manual  dexterities,  yet  the 
generation  that  grew  up  under  their 
wing  seems  to  have  had  a  finer  literary 
taste  than  is  being  developed  to-dayl 
Still,  our  public  and  Board  school 
scheme  has  undoubtedly  given  a  vast 
Impetus  to  women's  teaching  possibil- 
ities. It  cannot  be  expected  that  new 
methods— any  more  than  new  lands- 
will  straightway  have  all  the  mellow- 
ness and  interest  which  attach  even  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Longer  time  will 
doubtless  ameliorate  many  pf  the  cru- 
dities which  some  now  deplore.  One 
hint  might  well  be  whispered  to  all 
teachers,  existing  or  Intending:  that 
they  should  study  how  to  import  their 
best  household  manner  into  school  life 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  carry 
school  mannerism  into  society. 

Becent  years  have  seen  many  new. 
openings  for  teachers  of  cooking,  laun- 
dry-work, sewing  and  so  f(Hrth.  These 
lead  to  a  pleasant,  wholesome  living  un- 
der very  fair  conditions,  and  they  are 
emphatically  a  good  work,  since  so 
many  girls  seem  to  have  mothers  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  train  them  at  home 
—that  "school  of  domestic  economy"  for 
which  the  best-equipped  class  can  be 
but  a  poor  substitute.  Yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  mere  course  of 
training  is  quite  sufficient  to  qualify 
such  teachers.  Ought  there  not  to  be 
sound  assurance  that  they  have  such 
grip  of  their  subject  that  they  could 
themselves  live  by  its  practical  exer- 
cise; and  can  any  such  assurance  be 
satisfying  save  that  they  have  really 
done  this?  Apart  from  the  "knack" 
such  experience  would  add  to  their  own 
prowess,  would  it  not  help  the  learners 
to  respect  their  work  as  can  hardly  be 
the  case  if  they  suspect  that  their  teach- 
er herself  would  think  it  derogatory  to 
take  a  place  hi  kitchen  or  laundry? 

From  time  immemorial  women  have 
helped   in    the  smaller  commerce,   in' 
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farm  and  dairy  work,  and'  have  made 
clothes  and  tended  the  household.  It 
may  be  that,  after  all,  women  will 
t)roye  that  their  new  economic  Inde- 
pendence is  safest  when  rooted  in  the 
old  fields,  however  much  those  old 
fields  may  require  to  be  ploughed  up  by 
progress  and  aspiration. 

"It  is  the  pride  of  woman  true,"  says 
George  Macdonald,  "to  cover  from  the 
cold."  But  dressmaking  and  millinery 
will  scarcely  be  glorified,  as  some  seem 
to  fancy,  because  a  few  impecunious 
titled  women  in  transparent  masque- 
rade choose  to  take  to  them.  These  use- 
ful arts  will  advance  in  dignity  precise- 
ly as  the  mass  of  women  learn  that 
clothing  is  for  use  and  beauty,  not  for 
extravagance  and  display;  and  begin  to 
look  on  fashion  as  good  John  Bvelyn 
did  when  he  wrote,  "The  universe  itself 
were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  vari- 
ety. Let  men  change  their  habits  as 
often  as  they  please,  %o  the  change  he 
for  the  better.** 

It  seems  worse  than  cruel  to  put  any 
thoughtful  woman  to  arduous  labor  on 
materials  and  styles  which  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours;  have  we  not 
seen  skirts  embroidered  with  sham 
pearls  crashing  up  when  the  wearer  sat 
down?  Can  a  tender-hearted  worker  re- 
joice in  manipulating  "wings"  and 
"ospreys"  at  the  behest  of  hard-hearted 
employers?  Can  upright  and  truthful 
women  be  expected  to  make  garments 
whose  very  cut  is  inconsistent  with  all 
the  needs  of  healthy  and  useful  living? 
One  might  almost  as  well  expect  them 
to  sell  poison  to  those  who  ask  it!  Girls 
who  think  of  these  things  must  pause 
and  ponder  before  they  chooee  avoca- 
tions which  may  make  their  lives  a 
daily  blasphemy  against  their  own 
ideals.  Yet  it  is  always  possible  that 
a  thoroughly  expert  workwoman,  pre- 
pared to  fortify  her  principles  by  con- 
tentment with  a  small  income,  might 
not  only  have  a  good  influence  within 
her  working  sphere,  but  might  also  reap 


a  more  immediate  haryest.  There  an 
already  many  women  who  are  sick  of 
being  urged  by  their  modistes  to  adopt 
this  or  that  incongruity— or  cruelty— h^ 
cause  it  is  "so  fashionable,"  and  wbo 
desire  nothing  but  to  get  their  own 
ideas  practically  and  gracefully  carried 
out 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  questioo 
of  "household  tendance."  Perhaps  it  li 
not  unawares  that  we  use  thatphraft 
instead  of  "domestic  service.*'  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  have  8ati8f&^ 
tory  hired  household  tendance  untH 
household  work  is  held  in  higher  honor, 
and  not  wholly  relegated  to  thooe  wlio 
are  hired;  a  view  which  makes  ns  saih 
guine  that  the  first  appearance  of 
amendment  will  actually  be  in  tbo 
ranks  of  the  general  servant— that  is, 
the  young  woman  willing  to  give  help 
in  households  where  it  is  really  help.  As 
things  are,  alas!  there  are  honseholdf 
even  where  only  a  "general**  is  kept 
of  which  this  is  not  true.  It  is  siidi 
households  which  have  made  girls 
frightened  of  household  tendance.  Nor 
can  they  respect  their  work  when  tliey 
know  that,  sooner  than  do  it  for  lle^ 
self,  the  woman  of  the  employing  fam- 
ily will  toil  out  day  after  day,  in  son 
or  slush,  to  some  governess-ship  whose 
emolument  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
maid's  board  and  wage. 

The  first  step  towards  the  elevation 
of  domestic  work  is  that  it  should  be 
held  in  honor;  and  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure this  is  that  all  women  do  as  much 
as  possible  of  it  for  themselves.  Then 
they  will  soon  remember  that  the  girls 

m 

they  engage  to  help  cannot  be  asked 
to  have  the  same  outlook  as  their  great- 
grandmothers'  maids,  since  they  them- 
selves will  never  resume  the  stand- 
points  of  their  great-grandmothers. 

Domestic  work  of  every  kind  has 
three  immense  advantages.  In  it,  in 
place  of  long  probation  and  costly 
training,  a  modest  independence  can  be 
obtained  from  the  very  outset    Unlikt 
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most  other  callings,  It  will  neyer  fan 
the  competent.  Domestic  labor-saying 
arrangements  and  machinery  may 
lighten  its  burdens,  and  by  reducing  its 
ranks  will  weed  away  the  degrading 
competition  of  the  unfit;  yet  these  very 
arrangements  but  call  for  more  intelli- 
gence and  skill  in  those  who  must  be 
responsible  for  their  proper  working 
and  care.  Finally,  instead  of  having  to 
be  relinquished  at  wifehood  and  moth- 
erhood, it  is  a  direct  preparation  for 
those  states,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls  who  eschew  large,  showy  estab- 
lishments and  prefer  to  be  the  domes- 
tic friend  In  modest  households.  In 
these  days  domestic  helpers  are  really 
able  to  select  what  kind  of  place  they 
will  take. 

Fathers  are  often  found  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  spend  as  much  on  their  daugh- 
ters' start  in  life  as  on  their  sons*.  In 
IndiTidual  cases  this  is  cruelly  unjust; 
yet  it  has  a  reasonable  basis.  If  a  fa- 
ther spends  some  hundreds  on  making 
Ills  daughter  a  doctor,  or  a  considerable 
sum  on  making  her  a  Civil  servant  or  a 
photographer,  he  naturally  asks,  "Is  not 
all  this  wasted  if  she  gets  married?"— 
as  he  not  unnaturally  anticipates  that 
she  will.  Few  men  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  son-in-law  willing  to  forego  a 
wife's  exclusive  attention  to  her  fam- 
ily; for  indeed  an  ugly  possibility  lies  in 
that  direction!  But  if  daughters  devote 
themselves  to  household  tendance,  eith- 
er in  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  shall  not 
lack  a  little  dowry  to  brighten  their  fu- 
ture, be  it  either  in  a  dual  or  a  single 
home. 

Nobody  who  walks  observingly 
through  the  decent  streets  of  our  great 
cities— and  especially  of  our  provincial 


towns— will  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
womanhood  of  which  he  catches 
glimpses  in  comfortable  kitchens  is  far 
better  and  more  hopeful  material  for 
the  building  up  of  a  nation  than  the 
wan  faces  and  stunted  forms  which  he 
finds  in  workrooms  and  factories.  Fac- 
tory life  itself  has  been  a  great  agent 
in  changing  the  status  of  woman  from 
a  home-maker  to  a  wage-taker.  It  was 
said  to  me  quite  lately  in  a  large  city, 
"This  place  is  really  kept  up  by  female 
labor."  There  was  no  work  for  men, 
beyond  what  could  be  done  by  boys; 
consequently,  when  boyhood  goes  past, 
the  man  drops  the  factory,  tries  for  oth- 
er employment,  fails,  marries  a  factory 
girl,  and,  as  a  rule,  lives  on  her  wages. 
That  city  was  full  of  degraded  men 
loafing  at  tavern  doors,  of  crowds  of 
women  tramping  along  with  lightless 
and  Joyless  faces,  of  hordes  of  deplor- 
able children  crouching  in  noisome  en-> 
ti^es.  The  whole  made  a  brooding 
cloud  of  moral,  mental  and  physical 
misery,  ugliness  and  degeneration.  Do 
man's  new  ways  seem  better  than  Na- 
ture's old  ones? 

One  must  add  that  many  of  us  are 
forced  Into  employments  which  we  do 
not  choose.  We  have  simply  to  take 
up  "the  next  thing"  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  duty.  Then,  to  seeing 
eyes,  the  patience  and  fortitude  with' 
which  many  of  us  "make  the  best  of 
it"  raises  us  to  the  height  of  martyr- 
dom. For  others  there  is  not  only  a 
choice,  but  often  even  some  power  to 
Influence  the  choice  of  others.  While 
the  selection  of  a  life  trend  is  being 
made,  let  us  strive  to*  get  it  into  line 
with  our  ideals  of  what  is  true  and 
wholesome,  kind  and  fair. 

Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo, 
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Wben    Defoe    wrote  his    "Complete 
English    Tradesman"     he    expounded 
business  with  hard  literary  ability.    A 
more  probable  fruit  of  to-day  would  be 
a    ''Complete    English    Writer/'     ex- 
pounding literature  with  hard  businiss 
ability.    Such  a  worlc  is  foreshadowed 
if  not  realized,  in  a  book  of  150  pages 
Just  issued  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards  un- 
der the  title,  "How   to  Write   for   the 
Magazines."    To  the  writer,  who  yells 
his  identity  under  the  chaste  pseudo- 
nym, "£600  a  Year  from  It,"  literature 
has  one  meaning— to  please  the  public; 
and  one  end— to  eirrich  the  writer.  And 
his  "Magazines"  are  the  big  bright  mis- 
cellanies of  these  Insatiate  days— the 
sons  of  Tit-Bits  and  Anak.      The  lan- 
guage   used   and   the   sentiments    ex- 
pressed are  the    language    and    senti- 
ments of  the  market.      How  to  make 
literature  "a  thoroughly  paying,  remu- 
nerative affair"  has  been  the  personal 
aim  of  "£600  a  Year  from  It;"  and  he 
now  offers  his  experience  and  counsel 
to  "that  large   section   of   the  literary 
public  who  would  like  to  'write  some- 
thing*  for  the  magazines  and  weeklies." 
The  brutal  common  sense  of  the  book 
would  be  a  tonic  if  it  were  less  strong. 
As  it  is,  it  makes  for  vertigo  and  emi- 
gration. 

"£600  a  Year  from  It"  is  never  more 
delightful  than  in  his  distant  references 
to  "style."  He  always  quotes  the  word, 
doubtless  to  suggest  the  remoteness  and 
unreality  of  this  subject  "Having  got 
the  material  together,  take  great  pains 
with  your  'style,'  and  don't  drop  too 
much  into  slang  expressions  and 
methods."  But  this  gagging  of  the  old 
Adam  is  not  quite  all.  We  are  also 
told:  "You  should  have  had  a  good  edu- 
cation to  be  able  to  write  .  .  stylishly 
at  all    .    .    .  and  this  same  education 


should  have  made  you  familiar  with  all 
the  best  'styles.'  so  called,  in  our  own 
literature  or  among  foreign  authors."  It 
appears  that  the  ability  to  vrrlte  styliab- 
ly  may  itself  need  repression.  For  then 
follows  this  great  and  governing  dic- 
tum: 

The  style  most  in  vogue  to-day,  et- 
I>ecially  in  the  papers  and  magasineB 
with  the  largest  circulation,  both  hi  this 
kingdom  and  in  America,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "popular"  style. 

And  the  popular   style,   even    "£600  t 
Year  from  It"  admits,  is  not  exactly  a 
daisy.    It  excludes   "the   Art  pohit  of 
view,"  and  the  educated  author  feels  be 
is  being  "dragged  down."    "But  when 
he  looks  at  the  ledger  side  of  the  ae- 
count  on  the  31st  of   December  each 
year  (of  course  he  does  look  at  his  ae- 
counts  on  the  31st  of   December  etch 
year)    and    sees    the    hundreds— some* 
times  thousands!— of  pounds  standing  to 
his  credit  from  It,  he  becomes  reconciled 
to  it,  and  even  looks  pleased."      Still, 
even  allowing  for  the  great  compromise 
which  "£600  a  Year  from    It"   recom- 
mends and  practises,   we   should  have 
thought  that  some  rags  of  style  might 
still  be  fluttered  on  the  breeze  of  popn- 
lar  taste.    The  expressions  "faculty  fur 
seeing,"  "the  capability  for  authorship," 
"a  difficult  habit  for  you   to  acquire,** 
"clearly    grasped."    "potent    reasons," 
"the  author  has  got  good  ideas,"  "one 
single  line,"  "in  a  subsequent  chapter," 
etc.,  etc.,  are   surely   needless   conces- 
sions to  the  "popular"  style.    The  sec- 
tion on  "The   Chief  Weeklies"   beghu 
with  the  luminous  and  elegant  sentence: 

There  is  no  denyhig,  by  any  Impar- 
tial and  dispassionate  observer  and 
reader,  that  Pearson's  Weekly,  though 
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nothing  extra  in  this  line,  la  tlie  most 
thoughtful  and  probably  the  most  lit- 
erary of  the  chief  weeklies  of  this  class. 


» 


A   too   generous   sacrifice   of   "style 
seems  to  be  made  in  this  remark: 


To  the  author  of  articles,  absolute  ac- 
curacy, so  far  as  can  ever  be  managed, 
is  almost  perfectly  essential 

And  are  not  *'the  best  'styles'  so  called" 
too  violently  superseded  in  the  sen- 
tence: 


There  has  been  during  the  past  few 
years  a  regular  "erase"  among  the 
papers  and  magazines  (especially  the 
ilfuatrated  ones)  and  weeklies  for  ''in- 
terviews" with  persons  more  or  less— 
generally  the  latteiv-K^lebrated. 

To  do  him  Justice,  "£600  a  Year  from 
It"  leaves  his  readers  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  "popular"  style  is.  It  is 
"freshness."  "Do  be  fresh;  do  be  novel 
in  some  way  or  other;  do  make  your 
work  striking."  So  shall  you  make  a 
name  that  of  itself  will  bring  the  "non- 
regular  reader"  of  a  magazine  into  the 
fold.  **That  is  what  is  wanted  by 
editors  to-day.  Your  articles  must  be 
chatty,  smart,  crisp,  anecdotal.  It  is  not 
a  tine  qua  non  that  they  be  instructive— 
Indeed,  few  are  so;  but  it  is  a  sine  qua 
nan  that  they  contain  anecdotes,  inter- 
esting examples,  illustrations  of  some 
sort;  striking  matter  strikingly  put; 
facts  glaringly  set  out;  all  served  in  a 
brisk,  readable  style,  that  draws  the 
reader  along  to  peruse  the  articles  al- 
most in  spite  of  himself."  We  will  say 
this  for  "£600  a  Year   from    It,"    he 


knows  his  business.  We  are  abashed 
by  the  strength  of  his  positions  and  the 
ease  of  his  unconcerns.  And  to  hear 
him  expound  first  principles  as  dodges, 
and  enunciate  the  verities  of  literature 
as  crackers  of  shrewdness  is  splendid. 
His  words  are  charged  with'  terror  for 
serious  writers.  "Old,  worn-out  topics 
that  were  debated  in  the  days  of  our 
grandmothers,  subjects  that  are  aca- 
demical or  very  ancient,  dreary,  uninter- 
esting studies  to  the  mass  of  mankind; 
such  subjects  as  these  will  stan^  little 
chance  of -bringing  you  money  in,  what- 
ever fame  they  may  bring  you,  and  that 
is  very  doubtful  also."  And  as  for  the 
great  magazines— the  ComhiU,  Long- 
man's, Macmillan's,  and  the  rest— ah, 
well— to  write  for  them  "may  be  the 
acme  of  some  sort  of  success,  that  I 
don't  know;  but  I  do  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  not  the  acme  of  finan- 
cial success  as  an  author."  We  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  "£000 
a  Year  from  It"  does  not  know  what 
sort  of  success  may  be  obtained  by 
writers  of  "high  class"  work.  Indeed, 
his  upward  vision  seems  rather  limited. 
In  one  place  we  find  him  instituting  a 
scale  of  achievement  in  these  words: 
"You  may  begin  at  Marie  Ck>relli  and 
Hall  Gaine,  and  go  downwards  to  lesser 
lights,  stage  by  stage.    ..." 

Between  the  abysm  of  "stuff"  and  the 
empyrean  of  "style"  our  guide  wings 
his  assured  flight.  Below  him,  litera- 
ture is  anything,  above  it  Is  culture;  but 
here  it  is  "a  thoroughly  paying  remu- 
nerative affair."  This  book  is  the  cer^ 
tificate  of  that  truth. 


I , 
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IN  HARDY'S  WESSEX— DORCHESTER. 


As  one  leaves  the  busy  railway  sta- 
tion of  Dorchester  for  the  town,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  one  has  arrived 
at  Durnovaria  of  the  Romans,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mod- 
ern villas  and  business  premises  which 
Immediately  meet  the  eye  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Casterbridge~the 
town, of  romance  which  is  **dear  in 
dreams''  to  lovers  of  Unglish  literature 
all  over  the  world.  Yet  two  or  three 
hundred  yards'  walking  brings  the  trav- 
eller to  the  bottom  of  South  Street,  and 
lo!  all  things  are  made  old.  To  the  right 
stretches  the  magnificent  avenue  of  the 
South  Walks— one  of  those  sylvan 
double  walls  which  form  the  modern 
boundary  of  the  ancient  town  in  lieu  of 
the  crumbling  ramparts  which  survived 
the  last  century.  On  the  left  of  an  ob- 
server new  to  the  town  the  Bowl  Alley 
irresistibly  reminds  him  of  the  college 
walks  at  Cambridge.  Looking  up  South 
Street  the  view  is  that  of  a  typical  Dor- 
setshire street— neat,  clean  and  redolent 
of  a  kind  of  grave,  old-fashioned  re- 
spectability. Strolling  up  this  quiet  but 
friendly-looking  thoroughfare  a  visitor 
soon  comes  upon  such  things  as  he  may 
search  for  in  most  English  towns  in 
vain.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  almshouse,  called  Napper's 
or  Napier's  Mite.  Founded  in  1615  by 
Sir  Robert  Napier  of  Middlemarsh,  its 
control  has  passed  through  generations 
of  his  descendants  to  the  present  Lord 
Alington.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  more  curious  little  specimen  of  do- 
mestic architecture  of  its  date  than  is 
this  stone  building.  The  tiny  quad- 
rangle, as  seen  through  the  narrow 
cloister  which  fronts  the  street,  is  most 
picturesque.  Ten  old  men  Inhabit  this 
haunt  of  seventeenth-century  peace, 
but  the  chapel  is  no  longer  ministered 
to  by  one  of  their  number.      Perhaps 


local  Anglican  clerical  feeling  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  such  a  lay  brother's 
post!  The  cloister  of  Napier's  Mite  ii 
particularly  quaint  The  doors  are  not 
much  larger  than  the  unglazed  and  un- 
shuttered windows,  so  that  it  seems 
somewhat  superfluous  to  close  the  f<n> 
mer  at  night 

The  top  of  South-street,  as  it  were,  is 
the  Comhill,  and  where  High  West 
Street  runs  ofT  to  the  left  from  the 
handsome  modem  Town  Hall  stinds 
the  venerable  parish  church  of  St 
Peter's,  "to  some  at  least  still  deai^  in 
spite  of  the  changes  which  time  has 
made  in  popular  theology.  This  church 
is  happy  in  having  almost  entirely  es- 
caped the  horrors  of  "restoration,"  and 
is  admirably  uniform  in  character  and 
symmetrical  in  design.  At  one  end  of 
the  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Lord 
Holies,  one  of  the  five  members  of  Pa^ 
liament  (he  sat  for  Dorchester)  whom 
Charles  I  made  his  abortive  attempt  to 
seize  in  the  House  of  Oommons.  In 
High  West  Street  is  to  be  fonnd  alio 
one  of  the  best  county  mnseiuns  In 
England— a  modem  building  full  of 
local  objects  of  the  greatest  hnman  or 
historic  interest  Antiquaries  may  well 
gloat  over  the  Roman  remains  which 
are  stored  in  this  building,  but  the  min 
in  the  street  will  be  more  moved  by  the 
curious  relics  of  local  tragedies  and  oc- 
cupations. A  little  pair  of  tweeiers 
used  (within  local  memory)  to  take  oot 
the  white  hairs  from  the  black  fur  of 

• 

the  beaver,  used  in  the  extinct  Dorches- 
ter manufacture  of  beaver  hats,  is  the 
kind  of  object  which  ought  to  interest 
any  one  who  regrets  the  gradual  dyinf- 
out  of  so  many  distinctiye  country-side 
industries.  High  West  Street  leads  to 
the  West  Walks,  which  are  avenues 
such  as  any  town  might  be  proud  ot 
and  no  other  Bnglish  place  can  boast 
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of  possessing.  To  the  northeast  of 
these  lies  the  park  of  one  of  those 
walled  conntry-hooses-in-towns,  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  southern  and  western  Bnglish  life. 
This  demesne  of  Colllton  House  must 
cover  untold  treasure-trove  of  the 
Boman  occupation.  Laborers  cannot 
bury  a  horse  in  the  park  but  what  the 
digging  turns  up  something  Roman. 
Close  by,  a  man  wanted  to  plant  an  ap- 
ple-tree many  years  ago,  and  came  at 
once  upon  a  tessellated  Roman  pave- 
ment A  coin  of  Ck>nstantine  seems  to 
be  almost  as  natural  a  "find"  to  look  for 
in  Dorchester  as  broken  bottles  would 
be  on  Hampstead  Heath! 

But  to  the  modem  taker  of  a  senti- 
mental  journey  the  charm  of  Dorches- 
ter lies  neither  in  its  wooded  boundary 
ways  nor  in  its  memories  of  British 
chiefs  or  Boman  legionaries.  Dorches- 
ter, to  the  man  who  believes  that  Bng- 
llshmen  will  yet  learn  the  difTerence  be- 
tween fine  literature  and  mere  good 
writing,  is  dear  as  the  "Oasterbridge" 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels.  One  can- 
not watch  the  genial  country  folk  com- 
ing in  to  Saturday's  market  and  not 
think  of  the  peasants  in  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree"  and  "Far  Prom  the 

Tb«  Speaker. 


Madding  Crowd."  The  brown-eyed, 
dark-eyelashed  girls  who  now  ride  their 
bicycles  in  and  out  of  Dorchester  in 
modern  fashion  are  of  the  same  stuff 
as  Bathsheba  and  Tess,  for  all  Hardy's 
characters  are  Dorset  to  the  backbone, 
are  some  of  "We  Do'sets."  If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  grow  in  admiration  of  "The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  that  result  fol- 
lows on  a  comparison  of  the  book  (sure- 
ly one  of  great  no^e,  if  only  as  enshrin- 
ing one  of  the  few  grand  and  pathetic 
male  characters  in  English  fiction)  with 
the  old  cross-atreeted  town  itself. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  think  that  the  man 
who  has  made  his  beloved  Wessex  the 
background  of  fiction  which  will  stand 
out  more  and  more  individual  and  great 
in  the  landscape  of  Bnglish  literature 
as  the  years  pass,  is  indeed  not  with- 
out honor  in  his  native  shire  and  in  its 
county  town.  Dorchester  is  placid,  and 
not  much  given  to  enthusiasms,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  "old  in- 
habitant" of  it  who  fails  to  feel  that  the 
attractions  of  the  beautiful  home  of  his 
youth  are  increased  by  the  constant 
sight  of  the  grave,  kindly  genius  who 
has  made  the  name  of  Casterbridge  Im- 
mortal in  the  annals  of  Bng^h  prose. 

Eerhert  H.  Sturmer, 


HYMN  TO  POMONA. 


A  silver  dew  is  on  the  orchard  grasses; 
Autumnal  sunshine  habits  every  tree; 
From  each  bejewelled,  bending  bough  there  passes 
Immeasured  sweetness  slowly  up  to  thee, 

Pomorum  Patrona!    Pomorum  Patrona! 
O  hear,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  hear  of  old. 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 


Banners,  above  thy  orchard  temples  fiying. 

Flame  forth  new  splendors  from  each  glowing  glade; 

And  little  hills  of  scented  light  are  lying 
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Beneath  thy  lichened  pillars  in  the  shade, 

Pomomm  Patrona!    Pomomm  Patrona! 
O  give,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  give  of  old. 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 

With  ample  store  abundantly  she  blesses 
Each  nestling  hamlet  of  the  hills  and  plains. 
Shaking  within  their  thirsty  cider-presses     ^ 
A  glory  garnered  from  her  woodland  fanes. 
Pomomm  Patrona!    Pomomm  Patrona! 
We  praise  thy  name,  as  men  were  wont  of  old. 
Thou  guardian  goddess  of  the  red  and  gold. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  Swiss  poet  Frau  Dr.  Huber. 
known  better  by  her  maiden  name  of 
Marie  D5beli,  died  recently  at  Grindel- 
wald.  She  was  to  have  been  editor  of 
a  new  literary  serial,  the  "Edelweiss," 
and  was  arranging  with  contributors  up 
to  the  day  of  her  death. 

The  committee  which  organized  the 
Cowper  centenary,  and  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  awaken  any  interest  in 
Olney,  now  appeals  for  money  to  equip 
Cowper's  house,  which  an  outsider  pre- 
sented to  the  ungrateful  town  associ- 
ated with  Cowper's  name,  as  a  public 
museum  and  library. 

The  Century  Company  announce  a 
new  series,  called  the  "The  Century 
Classics,"  which  is  to  present  such  lit- 
erary masterpieces  as  Bacon's  essays, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Gold- 
smith's "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  in 
daintly  printed  volumes,  with  new  in- 
troductions, and  frontispiece  portraits. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  strik- 
ing book  called  "Our  Country"  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  in  his  latest  book 


"Expansion  Under  New  World-Cwidi- 
tions"  a  vigorously-expressed  and  hope- 
ful view  of  the  possibilities  and  onK'^ 
tunities  of  the  United  States.  He  treati 
the  subject  from  both  the  moral  and 
material  points  of  view,  and  with  a 
courageous  faith  not  easily  perturbed 
by  untoward  circumstancee.  (The 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company.) 

The  Academy  remarks,  with  perfect 
trath,  that  nothing  could  have  8a^ 
prised  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  more 
than  to  leam  that,  in  the  year  1900,  bit 
life  would  form  one  of  the  "Saintly 
Lives  Series."  The  biography  is  by  Dr. 
Horton. 

A  highly  useful  volume,  called  "A 
Source-Book  of  English  History,"  and 
containing  leading  documents  from  tbe 
earliest  mention  of  Britain  to  the  last 
treaty  between  England  and  tbe 
Boers,  is  about  to  be  published  \n 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  It  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Guy  Carieton  Lee,  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

We  are  to  have  another  volume  of 
Mr.    Dooley's   moralisings   upon  men 
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and  things,  nnder  the  compr^enBlve 
title  "Mr  Dooley's  Philosophy,"  pub- 
lished by  B.  H.  Russell  of  New  York. 
It  takes  a  somewhat  wider  range  than 
Mr.  Dooley's  other  volumes.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Dooley  might  say,  with  Terence, 
that  nothing  of  human  interest  is  alien 
to  him. 

Mr.  Morley,  in  spite  of  continued  ill 
health,  is  reported  to  have  made  good 
I^ogress  with  his  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  present  plan  is  to  publish  the  work 
In  two  Tolumes,  one  of  which  wiU  con- 
sist of  the  life  and  letters,  the  other  of 
documents  and  notes.  No  date  is  yet 
fixed  for  the  publication.  Lord  Bdmonft 
Fltzmaurice's  life  of  Lord  Granville  Is 
not  so  far  advanced,  and  its  publication 
will  be  later  than  that  of  the  Gladstone 
Ufe. 

Vigor,  simplicity,  earnestness  and  a 
considerable  facility  in  illustrating  mor- 
al and  religious  truth  with  suggestive 
anecdote  characterize  the  discourses  by 
the  Bev.  Cortland  Myers,  D.D.,  which 
are  comprised  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Making  a  Life."  (The  Baker  and  Tay- 
lor Company.)  Addressed  primarily  to 
young  people,  from  a  city  pulpit,  they 
carry  a  message  of  admonition  and  en- 
couragement which  should  make  them 
helpful  to  the  reader. 

Theodore  Boosevelt  is  not  merely  a 
preacher  but  an  e:fample  of  "The  Stren- 
uous Life"  which  is  the  title-essay  of  a 
volume  Just  published  by  The  Century 
Company.  His  record  as  a  campaigner 
in  the  political  contest  Just  drawing  to 
a  close  attests  both  his  physical  and  in- 
tellectual vigor.  The  force  which  he 
has  thrown  into  his  public  service  in 
city,  state  and  nation,  manifests  Itself 
in  the  virility  and  pungency  of  the 
dosen  or  more  essays  and  addresses 
which  form  this  volume.  A  high  con- 
ception of  civic  duty  runs  thrqugh  the 


book,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  effectual  antidote  to  the  listless- 
ness  and  absence  of  serious  convictions 
which  are  quite  too  prevalent  among 
American  youth. 

Whether  the  art  of  short-story  writ- 
ing can  be  learned  from  a  manual,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
—there  being  already  so  many  people 
who  imagine  that  they  have  acquhred  it 
—are  matters  that  are  open  to  question; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  amusing  ma- 
t^al,  and  also  not  a  little  sound  sense 
in  Mr.  Charles  Baymond  Barretf s 
"Short  Story  Writing."  (The  Baker 
and  Taylor  Company.)  If  amateur  writ- 
ers do  not  find  the  way  to  wealth  and 
reputation  through  the  pages  of  this  lit- 
tle volume,  they  will  at  least  learn  what 
are  some  of  the  mistakes  to  be 
avoided;  and  incidentally  editors  will 
be  the  gainers. 

A  variety  of  interests  blend  in  Laf- 
cadio  Heam's  latest  volume,  "Shadow- 
ings"  (Little.  Brown  &  Co.)  The  Japan- 
ese element  is,  of  course,  dominant 
There  are  half  a  dozen  quaint  stories 
from  Japanese  sources.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  three  Japanese  studies;  one 
of  the  S6mi  or  cicadae;  another  a  curi- 
ous study  of  Japanese  female  names, 
and  the  reasons  for  their  bestowal;  and 
the  third  an  account  of  old  Japanese 
songs,  with  renderings  into  English. 
With  these  are  grouped  a  few  "Fan- 
tasies." mystical,  whimsical  and  capri- 
cious, like  much  else  of  Mr.  Heam's 
writing.  Altogether,  we  have  a  book 
with  a  distinct  fiavor  of  its  own, 
which,  in  the  major  part  of  it.  helps  to 
interpret  to  western  minds  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  both  old  and  new  Japan. 

It  might  seem  at  first  thought  that 
Bir.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  better  quaM- 
fled  to  discourse  upon  "The  Gkmpel  of 
Wealth,"  which  forms  the  title-essay  of 
a  volume  published   by   The   Century 
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Company  than  upon  "The  Advantages 
of  Poverty"  which  constitntes  the  sec- 
ond essay  in  the  volume;  but  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  known  poverty  as  well  as 
wealth,  and  one  of  its  advantages,  in 
his  case,  was  that  it  stimulated  him  to 
the  exertions  which  were  crowned  with 
such  signal  success.  These  two  essays 
and  nine  or  ten  others  which  are  in- 
cluded with  them  are  reprinted  from 
various  magazines  and  reviews  to 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  them. 
They  convey  his  views  on  pubHc  and 
social  questions  with  considerable  force 
and  no  small  measure  of  good  sense. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "Cambridge 
Edition"  of  the  poets,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  should  be  one 
of  the  most  welcome,  for  it  presents  in 
a  single,  substantial  and  admirably- 
printed  volume,  the  "Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 
The  editor.  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Pres- 
ton, has  performed  her  task  with  fine 
intelligence  and  appreciation.  She  has 
followed  the  text  of  the  latest  English 
edition,  and  besides  supplying  the  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  headnotes 
called  for  by  the  general  plan  of  the 
series,  has  prefaced  the  poems  with  a 
sympathetic  biographical  sketch  and 
has  supplemented  them  with  notes  and 
illustrations  largely  drawn  from  the 
published  "Letters."  The  artists  who 
have  dealt  with  Mrs.  Browning's  work 
in  other  editions  have  rarely  been 
happy  in  their  attempts  to  keep  pace 
with  her  imagination;  and  the  present 
edition  is  the  more  attractive  for  giving 
the  reader  simply  the  clear,  legible 
page,  without  obtrusive  embellish- 
ments. 

A  notable  contribution  to  theological 
literature  is  made  by  the  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company  in  ofTering  to 
American  readers  a  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  treatise  on  "the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  by  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper, 


professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam.  The 
three  volumes  of  the  original  are  here 
presented  in  one,  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred pages,  the  translation  being  the 
woi^  of  the  Rev.  Henri  de  Vries.  I>r. 
Kuyper  is  already  known  to  our  reli- 
gious public  through  translations  of 
two  other  works,  as  well  as  throngii 
articles  published  from  time  to  time  in 
periodicals  of  such  standing  as  Tte 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  The  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Review.  A  coune 
of  lectures  recently  delivered  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  adds 
to  his  reputation  here  the  element  of 
personal  interest,  and  ensures  to  iny 
publication  from  his  pen  the  attention 
which  its  learning  and  laborionsneai 
will  so  well  repay. 

Mr.  Charles  Haight  Famham's  "Life 
of  Francis  Parkman"  (little.  Brown  ft 
Co.)  is  rather  a  study  than  a  biography. 
Mr.  Parkman's  external  life  was  very 
uneventful,  and  his  nature  was  xe- 
served;  so  that  any  writer  attempting 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  o^ 
dinary  manner  of  biographers  ml|^ 
well  have  been  bafQed  by  the  poverty 
of  material  But  Mr.  Famham  wisely 
compresses  into  his  opening  diaptv 
such  biographical  details  as  are  essen- 
tial, and  then  proceeds  with  Us  study 
of  the  man  himself,  his  preparation  tot 
his  work,  the  difficulties  nnder  which 
he  labored,  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
and  his  spiritual  groMh.  The  courage^ 
sweetaess,  patience  and  steadiness  of 
purpose  which  Mr.  Parkman  showed  li 
pursuing  his  chosen  work  in  spite  of 
physical  handicaps  are  symjimthetlcally 
told,  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  ptt- 
sonal  intercourse  as  well  as  from  other 
sources;  and  the  reader  obtains  froB 
the  book  a  strong  and  Tlyld  impression 
of  one  who  had  the  vitality  and  leio* 
lution,  as  his  daughter  wrote  of  him,  to 
"transfigure  pain  to  power  and  loss  to 
gain." 


THE  XrVIKG  AGE : 

(FomrDso  bt  E.  Littxix  ur  1844.) 
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THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


Hardly  bad  the  amoke  of  battle 
cleared  away  after  tbe  pre«ideiitial 
election  in  1896,  when  Mr.  Bryan 
waved  bis  troncbeon  and  smnmoned 
his  defeated  foUowers  to  a  re- 
newal of  tbe  conflict  The  can- 
rass  now  in  progress  began  then  and 
there.  Mr.  Bryan's  authority  to  issue 
commands  and  to  plan  tbe  next  cain- 
];wigii  was  ndt  challenged.  Ordi- 
narily in  America  a  candidate  is 
fmnchu  offloio  when  he  meets  with  de- 
feat. The  mandate  of  bis  party  must 
be  renewed  before  be  may  with  pro- 
priety resume  the  leadership.  But  Mr. 
Bryan,  although  he  sprang  suddenly 
Into  prominence  as  a  national  charac- 
ter, has  fully  maintained  his  position. 
His  Tigor  and  endurance  as  a  cam- 
paigner arouse  admiration  and  excite 
enthusiasm.  EUs  imperious  nature  and 
self-confidence  win  for  him  that  sort 
of  hero-worship  which  finds  expression 
In  the  phrase  "our  matchless  leader/' 
ensures  subserviency  to  bis  wishes  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  canvass, 
and  secures  toleration  of  his  weak- 
nesses and  mistakes.  His  sincerity 
is  not  open  to  question.  Although 
his  nomination  lb  1896  seemed  almost 
the  result  of  accident,  the  event  proved 
bim  to  be  an  ideal  leader  of  tbe  mixed 
multitude  that  followed  him.  It  Is 
doubtful  if   any  other   captain  could 


have  rallied  all  these  heterogeneous  po- 
litical forces  and  held  them  in  battle 
array  under  one  banner  amid  the  stress 
of  the  most  exciting  canvass  in  Amer- 
ican political  history. 

During  the  four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  election,  Mr. 
Bryan's  ascendency  over  bis  party  has 
never  been  seriously  threatened.  He 
failed  in  his  first  campaign  because, 
while  he  gained  numerous  recruits,  he 
was  unable  to  retain  the  veterans. 
Those  who  could  not  follow  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  its  new  career  have  made 
many  an  efTort  to  displace  him,  but  the 
lesult  of  every  such  attempt  has  been 
merely  to  make  more  and  more  clear 
tbe  hopelessness  of  substituting  a  new 
leader  in  his  place.  He  has  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  tbe  Chicago  plat- 
form with  a  persistence  which  Is  cred- 
itable at  least  to  the  solidity  of  his  con- 
victions, he  has  kept  his  mind  on  the 
alert  for  new  opportunities  and  new 
issues,  and  now  he  has  his  reward  in 
having  won  to  his  support  a  body  of 
men  who  in  1896  distrusted  bim  pro- 
foundly, and  who  then  abhorred  and 
still  abhor  every  principle  save  one  of 
the  platform  on  which  he  stands. 

On  the  Republican  side  the  situation 
has  been  equally  clear.  Mr.  McKinley 
was  defined,  before  his  first  election, 
to  be  nominated  for  a  second  term  in 
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the  presidential  office.      The  party  to 
which  he  owes  his  position  has  fulfilled 
the  two  great  promises  It  made  to  the 
people  wlien  It  placed  him  In  nomina- 
tion.   It  has  enacted  a  protective  tariff; 
and  has  passed  a  law  declaring  gold  to 
be  the  standard  of  value,  in  wtiich  law 
provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance 
at  parity  with  gold  of  all  money  issued 
under    authority    of    the  government 
Not  only  has  the  present  administra- 
tion kept  faith  in  making  good  its  def- 
inite pledges.     It  has  conducted  a  for- 
eign war  with  success.    It  has  extended 
the  domain  of  the  Republic.      It  has 
enlarged  greatly  the  prestige  of  the  na- 
tion throughout  the  world.    No  Presi- 
dent since  Mr.  Lincoln  has  had  so  many 
and  so  perplexing  new  questions  to  con- 
sider and  decide,  as  have  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Mr.  McKlnley. 
That  he  has  not  satisfied  all  the  people 
Is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government  by  party.    But  he 
has  satisfied  those  who  supported  him 
in  1896  to  a  remarkable  degree.     At  no 
time  has  there  been  a  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  drop  him  and 
adopt  another  candidate  at  this  elec* 
tion.     The     severest    criticisms  made 
upon  him  by  members  of  his  own  party 
may  be  resolved  into  complaint  that 
be  has  studied  to  ascertain  and  to  fol- 
low the  will  of  "his  political  supporters 
rather  than  to  decide  upon  and  carry 
out  a  policy  of  his  own,  regardless  of 
opposition.     In  circumstances  so  unu- 
sual as  those  which  confronted  his  ad- 
ministration his  course  was  wise  for 
the  country  and  promotive  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  own  political  fortunes.     If  it 
sometimes  gave  an  air  of  indecision  as 
well  as  of  a  lack  of  initiative  to  his 
policy,  the  people  have  not  been  left 
altogether  unaware  that  the  President 
could  form  a  plan  of  action  and  adhere 
firmly  to  it  when  the  occasion  required 
promptness  and  decision.    At  all  events 
no  rival  for  the  Republican  nomination 
has  presented  himself  or  has  been  pro- 


posed by  others,  nor  has  there  been  anj 
faction  in  the  party  uneasily  seeking 
for  some  means  to  depose  the  leader, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  Democratic 
party.  When  Mr.  McE^inley  was  nom- 
inated for  re-election,  the  onanlmons 
vote  of  the  convention  In  his  favor  was 
an  absolutely  accurate  reflection  of 
the  wish  of  his  party  that  he  should  be 
its  candidate. 

In  the  study  of  the  canvass  iftress  is 
kdd  thus  early  ppon  the  personal  traits 
of  Mr.'  Bryan  and  Mr.  fMcKinley  be- 
cause the  contest  Is  In  a  peculiar  sense 
one  between  the  two  candidates.    Each 
party  can  rely  In    any    circumstances 
upon  the  loyal  support  of  all  but  a 
mere  fraction    of    its    members,  and 
since  the  two  parties  are  not  very  un- 
evenly matched,  upon  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States. 
In  the  broadest   view   of   the  matter, 
therefore,  the  issue    is  to  be    decided 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  respective 
policies  of  the  parties.    But  inasmuch 
as  the  party  which  wins  the  presidency 
may  not  obtain  a  majority  in  Congress, 
the    character   and   tendencies  of  the 
man  who  is  to  appoint  the  cabinet,  to 
manage  the  national  finances,  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  army,  to  conduct 
the  foreign  relations,  and  to  give  tone 
to  the  civil  service,  become  matters  of 
great   importance.      Ck>nsequently   we 
find  that  great  numbers  of  voters  who 
reject  almost  every  one  of  the  historic 
Republican  principles  give  their  sup- 
port to  Mr.  McKlniey  as  a  safe  man; 
and    that    others    who    reject    every 
"plank"  in  the  Democratic  platform  ex- 
cept opposition  to  "imperialism,"  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Bryan  because  they  confidently  expect 
him,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  to  reverse  the  national  policy 
towards  the  Philippines. 

fit  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
view  of  the  situation,  to  consider  the 
parties  which,  after  all,  are  greater  and 
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stronger  than  the  candidates  who  for 
the  moment  personify  them.  There  is 
a  bewildering  list  of  parties,  and  eight 
ticlLets  have  been  placed  in  the  field. 
First,  there  are  three  factions  of  Social- 
ists. •Socialism  is  rife  in  the  United 
States;  bnt  those  who  fhave  adopted  its 
principles  sincerely  wiU  not  follow 
leaders  wtiose  chief  motive  seems  to  be 
notoriety  and  political  preferment  The 
United  Christian  party  is  a  little  cote- 
rie of  well-meaning  men,  somewhat  too 
good  for  this  wicked  world,  who  think 
they  know  "how  Christ  would  govern 
the  country."  Hie  Prohibitionists  have 
been  in  existence  as  a  separate  national 
party  since  1872,  and  in  the  seven  presi- 
dential canvasses  in  which  they  have 
taken  part  have  never  given  an  elec- 
toral vote  to  one  of  their  candidates 
nor,  so  far  as  is  knovni,  cast  a  majority 
of  votes  at  any  precinct  in  the  country 
at  any  election.  This  party  refuses  to 
perceive  or  to  discuss  any  political 
quesrtion,  at  home  or  abroad,  until  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  sup- 
pressed. "Imperialism"  ofTends  its 
members  less  than  does  the  failure  to 
abolish  the  army  canteen,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  American  drinking  "saloons*' 
in  Manila  arouses  them  to  warmer  in- 
dignation than  is  excited  by  the  war 
against  the  Filipinos.  The  Prohibition- 
ist ticket,  like  those  just  mentioned, 
may  be  disregarded  in  a  study  of  the 
canvass.  They  will  be  supported  by  the 
perverse  and  eccentric  voters  only— 
those  who  are  always  at  odds  with  so- 
ciety. 

The  "People's  party,"  commonly 
known  as  the  Populists,  is  ten  years 
old.  It  originated  in  the  Western 
states.  The  organization  which  called 
itself  the  "Farmers'  Alliance"  was 
formed  primarily  to  wage  war  against 
the  railway  companies.  The  sentiment 
was  wide-spread  in  the  grain-growing 
prairie  states  tiiat  transportation 
charges  upon  farm  produce  were  op- 
pressively high  and  arbitrarily  irregu- 


lar; that  the  companies  were  too  pow- 
erful in  the  State  legislatures;  and 
that  land-grants  in  aid  of  the  building 
of  railways  had  placed  the  companies 
in  possession  of  the  most  desirable  , 
tracts  of  land.  The  Alliance  was  not  at 
fir^  a  separate  political  organization. 
Its  members  endeavored  to  promote  its 
objects  by  seeking  control  of  the  par- 
ties with  which  they  were  associated. 
Failure  to  obtain  what  was  desired,  the 
thirst  for  public  office,  and  other 
causes,  soon  led  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  original  plan,  and  the  new  party 
was  born.  Its  leaders  were  not  men 
trained  in  affairs;  Its  members  were 
"plain  people"  who  had  made  a  study 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  only 
as  they  concerned  themselves.  <It  was 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  their  de- 
mands for  a  reconstitution  of  the  so- 
cial fabric  should  be  crude,  radical,  and 
reckless  to  a  degree.  The  Populists 
were  from  the  beginning  in  favor  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  frankly  upon 
the  ground  that  debtors  would  be  en- 
abled thereby  to  discharge  obligations 
already  Incurred  in  money  cheaper 
than  gold  dollars.  The  discontinuance 
of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  by  the 
act  of  1873  they  denounced  as  a  crime. 
To  it  they  attributed  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  which  they  held 
to  be  merely  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold; 
and  they  maintained  that  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  to  free  coinage  and  the 
consequent  cheapening  of  money  was 
but  a  tardy  act  of  Justice  to  the  debtor. 
The  party  achieved  some  notable  suc- 
cesses in  State  elections.  In  1802  it 
held  a  national  convention  and  pre- 
sented a  candidate  for  President  The 
new  organization  drew  to  itself  the 
remnants  of  the  defunct  Greenback 
party  and  those,  generally,  who  felt  that 
things  were  not  as  they  should  be  so 
long  as  some  men  were  rich  while  they 
themselves  were  not  It  was  not  inaptly 
termed  the  "Calamity"  party.  In  that 
canvass  more  than  a  million  votes  were 
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given  to  its  candidates.  This  state- 
ment, witliout  an  explanation,  is  mis- 
leading. TtLe  Populierts  and  Democrats 
practically  coalesced  in  opposition  to 
the  Republicans.  In  many  States 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  iH*ospect 
that  the  Democrats  and  Populists  com- 
bined might  capture  the  electoral  vote 
of  a  Republican  State,  the  two  parties 
adopted  a  joint  electoral  ticket.  In  a 
few  States  the  Democrats  simply  re- 
tired from  the  field  and  supported  the 
Populist  candidates,  whose  aggregate 
vote  was  thereby  caused  to  appear 
greater  than  it  was.  An  alliance  so 
close  as  was  that  of  1892  led  naturally 
to  a  still  more  intimate  union  in  1896. 
The  Democrats  accepted  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Populist  program,  and  in 
particular  that  part  on  which  the  Pop- 
ulists then  laid  the  greatest  stress, 
namely,  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The 
Populists  accepted  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President.  Many  of  them 
foresaw  what  is  now  happening,  that 
the  result  of  "fusion"  would  involve 
the  practical  extinction  of  their  party 
and  its  absorption  in  the  Democratic 
organization.  For  the  moment  they 
favored  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
but  they  advocated  a  policy  of  "march- 
ing In  the  middle  of  the  road"  between 
the  two  great  parties,  Joining  neither 
of  them,  attacking  both,  and  lending 
help  temporarily  to  one  or  the  other 
of  them  as  might  seem  expedient 
This  program  of  action  obtained  for 
them  the  designation— which  they 
adopted  at  once— of  "Middle-of-the-road 
Populists."  They  controlled  the  con- 
vention of  1896,  rejected  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice-President,  and 
sert  up  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Under 
the  American  system  of  electing  a 
President  votes  for  "Bryan  and  Wat- 
son" electors  were  simply  thrown 
away.  Most  of  the  Populists,  seeing 
the  folly  of  supporting  their  own  ticket 
in  preference  to  the  "Bryan  and  Sew- 
all"  ticket  of  the  Democrats,  deserted 


their  own  candidate.  The  Middle-of- 
the-road"  electors  received  in  all  the 
States  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  million 
votes.  The  minor  faction  of  the  party 
has  retained  its  organization  and  haf 
held  a  convention  and  presented  & 
ticket.  But  the  "Middle-of-the-road- 
candidates  will  hardly  appear  this  year 
among  the  beneficiaries  of  "scattering^ 
votes. 

There  remain  the  two  great  historic 
parties,  between  which  the  contest 
really  lies;  the  Republican  party  fight- 
ing single-handed,  and  the  Democratic 
party,  backed  by  tliree  groups  of  allies, 
namely  the  main  body  of  the  Populists, 
the  Silver  Republicans,  and  the  Anti- 
Imperlalli^rts.  The  faction  last  named 
consists  chiefiy  of  men  who  In  the  kst 
canvass  were  known  as  Gold  Demo- 
crats. Their  independent  movement 
in  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  States 
wtiere— so  far  as  can  be  Judged— it  is 
by  no  means  important,  and  wliere  it 
will  merely  reduce  to  a  small  extent 
Republican  majorities  which  will  stiD 
be  more  than  sufficient.  The  phrases  in 
which  they  olTer  their  support  to  Mr. 
Bryan  are  chosen  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  show  that  their  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  regard- 
ing the  Philippines  is  not  unaccompt- 
nled  by  fears  lest  his  sincerity  also  In  the 
matter  of  free  coinage  may  woric  mis- 
chief. The  Silver  Republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  care  little  for  the  issue  of 
"imperialism."  Were  Mr.  Bryan  to 
abandon  the  silver  cause  they  would 
desert  him.  There  Is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  weakness  of  alliances  so  con- 
ditioned, one  or  the  other  of  which 
must  be  betrayed  if  Mr.  Bryan  prove 
his  sincerity  by  his  works.  The  "fu- 
sion" with  the  Populists  Is  complete. 
It  is  in  all  ImxMrtant  respects  strictly 
analagous  to  the  connection  between 
the  Oonservatlves  and  the  liberal 
Unionists  In  England.  Separate  organ- 
izations are  maintained;  there  are  occa- 
sional disputes  between  the  two  as  to 
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which  party  shall  furnish  the  candi- 
date, but  on  election  day  their  ballots 
are  all  marked  alike,  and  when  in  power 
they  act  together  harmoniously.  In- 
deed the  Democratic  party  has  adopted 
nearly  all  the  principles  of  the  Popu- 
lists, and  the  justification  of  separate 
organization  has  well  nigh  disappeared. 

Professor  Bryce,  writing  before  any 
of  the  great  questions  at  present  divid- 
ing American  opinion  had  become 
dominant  in  politics,  aptly  illustrated 
the  composition  of  the  two  parties  as 
they  were  then  constituted,  in  the 
following  passage: 

"If  you  find  yourself  dining  with  one 
of  tlie  best  people'  in  any  New  Eng- 
land city,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
Cincinnati  or  Minneapolis,  you  as- 
sume that  the  guest  sitting  neat  you 
is  a  Republican,  almost  as  confidently 
as  in  English  county  society  you  would 
assume  your  neighbor  to  be  a  Tory; 
that  is  to  say,  you  may  sometimes  be 
wrong,  but  in  four  cases  out  of  five 
you  will  be  right  .  .  .One  may  say 
that  all  over  the  North,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  professional  men  of 
the  smaller,  perhaps  even  more  than  of 
the  larger  towns,  tend  to  be  Republi- 
cans. So  too  are  the  farmers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest  .  .  .  The  work- 
ing class  in  the  cities  ia  divided,  but 
the  more  solid  part  of  it  the  church- 
goers and  total  abstainers,  are  gener- 
fOly  Republicans.  .  .  .  When  turning 
southwards  one  reaches  the  borders  of 
the  old  slave  States,  Everything  is 
changed.  ...  In  Virginia,  or  the  Car- 
olinas,  or  the  Oulf  States,  very  few 
men  of  good  standing  belong  to  the 
Republican  party.*'* 

The  converse  of  Mr.  Bryce's  proposi- 
tion win  be  apprehended  and  may  be 
accepted  as  close  approximation  to  the 
fact  but  need  not  be  stated.  We  must 
not  forget  that  he  makes  an  exception 
to  his  own  statement  as  to  the  party 
division  in  the  North;  for  there  are  in 
*  The  American  Commonwealtb,  vol.  ii,  p.  80. 


that  part  of  the  country  many  men  of 
high  standing  who  are  Democrats  by 
Inheritance,  as  it  were.     Moreover,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  since  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  almost  all  loy- 
al men  in  the  North  were  Republicans, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  secessions 
from  the  party.      Not  to  characterize 
those  whom  the  greenback  and  silver 
agitation  carried  over  to  the  Democrats, 
there  have  been  several  movements  In 
that  direction  by  men  whom  it  is  ac- 
curate to  describe  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  the  "best  people,"— as,  for  ex- 
ample,    when     the     victorious     North 
seemed  to  be  dealing  too  harshly  with 
the  South  in  reconstructing  the  seceded 
States;  when  ofilcial  misdoing  was  not 
properly  repressed  and  punished  during 
the  administration  of  General  Grant; 
when  civil  service  reform  made  too  lit- 
tle progress;  on  the     occasion  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  President 
and  at  other  times.  The  result  has  been 
to  constitute  a  party  which  includes  at 
one  end  of  the  social  scale  a  small  num- 
ber   of    strong,    infiuentlal,    conscien- 
tious, conservative  men,  devoted  to  the 
best  ideals  in  government;  and  at  the 
other  end  the  vast  majority  of  the  for- 
eign-born citizens,  particularly  of  the 
Irish,  of  the  uneducated,  the  ignorant 
the  easily-led    natives,    and    of    those 
whose  political  creed  contains  but  one 
article— that  the  government  owes  them 
a  living.     It  includes  also,   as  is  es- 
timated by  Mr.  Bryce,  substantially  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  South. 

The  mixed  composition  of  the  party 
explains  both  the  inconi»istencies  and 
self-contradictions  tliat  have  marked 
its  history,  and  the  striking  transforma- 
tion it  has  undergone  in  the  last  five 
years.  As  long  ago  as  1864  it  declared 
the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  and 
chose  as  its  candidate  for  President  the 
Union  soldier,  General  McClellan,  vi^o 
accepted  the  nomination  but  rejected 
the  platform.  In  1868  it  advocated  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  in  irre- 
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deemable  paper  money,  and  nominated 
Goyemor  Seymour,  whom  no  one 
suspected  of  favoring  repudiation  in 
any  form.  Now  it  submits  to  the  lead- 
ership of  its  best  men;  again  it  turns 
contemptuously  from  them.  When  on 
its  good  behavior  it  nominates  a  Gleve> 
land,  and  promises  all  sorts  of  reform; 
but  when  Cleveland  sacrifices  himself 
In  a  brave  attempt  to  carry  the  vir- 
tuous professions  of  his  party  into 
practice,  it  stamps  disapproval  upon 
him  and  his  acts.  In  1888  and  again  in 
1892  it  made  tariff  reform  its  battle 
cry.  In  1896  it  declared  that  the  tariff 
must  wait  until  silver  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  free  coinage.  In  1900  it  de- 
clares "imperialism"  to  be  the  para- 
mount Issue.  Since  the  party  broke 
away  from  Cleveland  and  entered  upon 
its  present  radical  course,  it  lias  been 
and  still  is  under  the  management  of 
its  most  radical  and  dangerous  men.  It 
is  so  controlled  more  than  ever  at  the 
present  time,  when  many  of  the  con- 
servative leaders  of  the  past  have 
withdrawn  their  support  from  con- 
scientious inability  to  follow  the  party 
in  its  new  career. 

The  quandary  in  which  these  dis- 
carded leaders  find  themselves  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  variety  of  views  they 
take  of  their  present  duty.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Gluey, 
supports  Mr.  Bryan.  General  Palmer, 
the  candidate  of  the  Gold  Democrats  in 
1896,  is  "on  the  stump"  for  Mr.  McKIn- 
ley.*  A  small  nucleus  of  the  meteoric 
shower  into  which  the  Gold  Democratic 
comet  of  1896  has  broken  up,  "flocks  by 
Itself,"  as  Lord  Dundreary  put  it.  This 
faction,  early  In  September,  put  anoth- 
er "ticket"  In  the  field. 

The  Republican  party,  consisting  of 
the  classes  quite  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  Bryce,  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation   not  less    remarkable  tlian 


*  General  Palmer  has  died  since  this  was 
written. 


that  through  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  passed.  It  was  organized  to 
oppose  the  spread  of  slavery,  and,  hav- 
ing a  radical  program,  it  naturally  was 
composed  of  the  radical  men  of  the 
North.  Its  character  was  unchanged 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  But  abont 
that  time  It  began  to  be  called  upon  to 
defend  the  structure  it  Imd  set  up.  To 
preserve  the  status  of  the  negro,  to 
maintain  the  financial  credit  of  the  na- 
tion, to  uphold  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem, to  guai:d  the  protective  tarilf,  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  cur- 
rency by  fresh  issues  of  ''greenback" 
money,— all  these  and  others  which 
might  be  named  were  tasks  of  conser- 
vatism. TSius  the  two  parties  have  ex- 
changed positions.  The  conservative 
has  become  radical,  the  radical  conser- 
vative. In  one  Important  respect  there 
has  been  no  alteration.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  the  Democratic  party  de- 
fended S^tate  rights  and  opposed  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Since  there  remain  between 
State  and  nation  no  important  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction,  this 
old  tenet  of  the  Democratic  party  now 
assumes  the  form  of  opposition  to  cen- 
tralization. The  Republican  party  has 
always  defended  the  supremacy  of  the 
nation  over  the  State,  and  has  had  & 
tendency  to  the  policy  of  centralized 
government 

Although  the  party  which  has  con- 
trolled the  Irovemment  most  of  the 
time  during  the  last  forty  years  can  be 
accused  neither  of  the  inconsistencies, 
nor  of  the  assaults  upon  established  in- 
stitutions that  have  marred  the  record 
of  the  opposition,  it  has  had  many 
faults  of  its  own.  It  has  too  frequently 
suffered  the  party  organization  to  be 
used  for  the  personal  ends  of  self- 
seeking  politicians.  It  has  often  failed 
to  display  courage  in  announcing  its 
purposes,  and  through  fear  of  losing 
the  support  of  men  whose  assistance 
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waa  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  op- 
IKMltloiit  has  yielded  timidly  or  com- 
promised shamefully  when  it  had  an 
opportunity  to  perform  a  great  seryice 
to  the  country.  In  recent  years  and  in 
respect  of  the  latest  great  issues  It  has 
not  lacked  courage.  No  doubt  the 
boldness  of  the  party  which  attaclcs  It 
bas  contributed  not  a  little  to  producing 
this  result 

After  the  crushhig  defeat  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Populists  in  1896,  as  has 
been  said  already,  Mr.  Bryan  an- 
nounced that  the  conflict  of  the  year 
1900  would  be  fought  upon  the  same 
chief  issue  of  free  silyer.  He  spoke 
frequently,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  wrote  much,  to  that  efTect 
He  has  not  since  that  time  wayered  in 
Ills  deyotion  to  the  cause.  He  began, 
boweyer,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
urge  that  the  suppression  of  "trusts" 
was  an  issue  not  to  be  neglected.  It  Is 
but  recently  that  he  added  *'imperial- 
Ism"  and  "militarism"  to  the  weapons 
with  which  he  would  fight  his  way  to 
power.  The  Democratic  conyention  has 
declared  imperialism  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant weapon  in  the  party  armory. 
It  acted  wisely  in  so  declaring,  for  it 
would  surely  haye  found  that  the 
others  were  more  dangerous  to  the 
IMirty  that  handled  them  than  to  the 
enemy. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  ^ the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  sUyer  question  haye 
changed  in  direction  during  the  last 
four  years.  On  the  cootrary  they  have 
become  more  decided  than  before  that 
free  coinage  would  produce  national 
disaster  and  inyolye  national  dishonor. 
Four  years  of  prosperity  under  the 
present  administration  haye  made  the 
people  contented  to  liye  under  Republi- 
can protectiye  tariff  and  even  more  con- 
tented with  the  gold  standard.  The 
States  where  the  silyer  sentiment  was 
most  rife  have  enjoyed  the  largest 
«hare  of  prosperity.    The  prophets  who 


predicted  universal  poverty,  should 
free  coinage  not  be  restored,  are  dis- 
credited. It  would  not  be  safe  to  as- 
sert that  events  have  convinced  a  large 
number  of  the  men  who  formerly  advo- 
cated the  restoration  of  the  dual  stand- 
ard that  their  former  opinions  were 
fallacious.  It  may  be  so;  it  is  not 
proved.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  are  not  so  many  men  as  there 
were  in  1896,  who  regard  free  coinage 
as  a  political  panacea,  and  the  gold 
standard  as  a  poison  to  the  body  politic. 
Still  fewer  are  those  who  believe  that 
free  coinage  can  ever  be  re-established 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  national  convention  as- 
sembled rei)eats  with  emphasis  the  sil- 
ver formula  of  the  Chicago  platform. 
It  still  favors  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one,  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  any  other  nation.  What 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  reit- 
eration of  this  article  of  the  modem 
Democratic  faith  was  inserted  in  the 
new  "Kansas  City  platform"  at  the  ex- 
press dictation  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that—however  shallow 
the  belief  of  other  Democrats  on  this 
point  may  be-^Mr.  Bryan  still  believes 
all  that  he  has  ever  uttered  on  the  sil- 
ver question.  Herein,  in  fact,  lies  the 
only  real  danger  to  the  country  in  the 
pending  canvass.  For  although  another 
issue  has  been  declared  to  be  "para- 
mount" there  are  few  people  who  an- 
ticipate that  a  Democratic  government 
would  so  shape  its  colonial  policy 
as  to  bring  about  a  final  result 
materially  difTerent  from  that  which 
the  Republican  administration  has 
in  view.  But  if  Mr.  Bryan  can 
obtain  his  election  by  means  of  an  ac- 
cession of  support  given  to  him  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  pursue  a  "scuttling" 
policy  In  the  Philippines,  he  must  as 
an  honest  and  sincere  man  employ  the 
power  80  given  to  him  to  break  down  the 
Republican  currency  law.    In  perform- 
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ing  this  congenial  task  he  would  not 
need  the  co-operation  of  Congress.  The 
recent  currency  law  is  not,  because  it 
could  not  be,  self-acting  In  its  opera- 
tion. The  power  is  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  certain 
measures  to  maintain  the  gold  standard. 
It  is  not  eflCectively  mandatory,  for  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  time,  manner  and 
extent  of  those  measures  be  left  to  the 
Secretary's  discretion.  It  follows  that 
a  Secretary  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silver  standard  might  and 
probably  would,  neglect  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  power  conferred  on  him.  No 
doubt  in  the  last  analysis  It  is  the  fault 
of  Republican  statesmen  that  the  mon- 
etary system  stands  on  a  basis  so  in- 
secure, that  a  slight  impulse  in  the 
wrong  direction,  perhaps  the  mere 
withholding  of  remedial  measures  au- 
thorized by  law,  at  a  critical  moment, 
might  cause  the  whole  structure  to  fall 
in  ruin.  They  have  yielded  so  much 
and  so  often  to  the  theory  of  bimetal- 
lism and  to  the  vociferous  demands  of 
the  silver  party  that  the  situation  needs 
to  be  watched  carefully.  An  adminis- 
tration <hostile  to  the  gold  standard 
might  only  need  to  stand  Idle  and  allow 
events  to  take  their  course,  in  order  to 
bring  about  silver  monometallism.  It 
was  chiefly  the  fear  of  a  collapse  of  the 
financial  structure  that  arrayed  thou- 
sands of  Democratic  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  tradesmen  against  Mr. 
Bryan  four  years  ago;  it  causes  them 
still  to  oppose  him. 

For  a  dozen  years  past  both  parties 
have  been  watching  the  amalgamation 
of  companies  to  which  the  misnomer 
"trusts"  has  now  been  permanently  at- 
tached. Commercial  and  industrial 
"monopolies"  have  been  condemned 
with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  Intended  to  re- 
strict their  operations.  Many  of  the 
States  have  adopted  legislation  with  a 
design  to  prevent  trusts  from  transact- 
ing business  within  their  jurisdiction. 


Despite  everything  the  consolldatloDi 
have  continued.  Apprehension  of  so- 
cial and  political  peril  from  the  eno^ 
mous  accumulation  of  capital  and  from 
the  excessive  capitalisation  of  the  hnge 
corporations  has  not  been  confined  t» 
those  whose  favorite  theme  is  the  (^ 
pression  of  labor  by  the  "money 
power."  Yet  the  evolution  of  sucb 
combinations  gives  a  great  opportunity 
to  the  demagogue,  and  he  has  not  been 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Fear  of  the 
trusts  is  nevertheless  surely  diminisb- 
ing,  and  Is  actually  almost  dismissed  by 
all  save  those  who  are  the  unceasingfoes 
of  capital.  The  view  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  that  tiie  consoUdSp 
tion  of  comxHinies  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  corporation  system,  requi^ 
ing  regulation  by  law,  but  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous.  Moreover  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  shares  in  the  com- 
panies themselves,  which  makes  a 
large  fraction  of  the  population  inter- 
ested pecuniarily  in  one  or  another  of 
them,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
public  opinion  as  well  as  upon  the 
political  efTect  of  a  denunciation  of  all 
trusts  in  the  platform  of  a  party.  It 
is  one  of  the  humors  of  the  campaign 
that  some  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of 
Mr.  Bryan  In  his  present  canvass  are 
known  to  be  connected  with  and 
larg^y  interested  in  companies  which 
clearly  belong  In  the  category  of  trusts. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  ac- 
curate to  speak  of  the  trust  question  as 
an  Important  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Both  parties  promise  restraining  legif- 
latlon.  The  Republicans  "condemn  all 
conspiracies  and  combinations  intended 
to  restrict  business,  to  create  monopo- 
lies, to  limit  production  or  to  control 
prices;  and  favor  such  legislation  ai 
will  effectually  restrain  and  prevent  all 
such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  com- 
petition, and  secure  the  rights  of  pro- 
ducers, laborers,  and  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  industry  and  commerce.** 
The  Democratic  convention,  characte^ 
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ixini^  private  monopoly  as  "Indefensi- 
ble and  intolerable,*'  declaring  that  un- 
less tbe  "insatiate  greed"  of  such  mo- 
nopolies be  checked  "all  wealth  will  be 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Re- 
public destroyed,"  pledged  the  Demo- 
cratic party  "to  an  nnceasing  warfare 
in  nation,  'State  and  city  against  private 
monopoly  In  every  form.  Existing 
laws  againfft  trusts  must  be  enforced, 
and  more  stringent  ones  must  be 
enacted,  providing  for  publicity  as  to 
the  affairs  of  corporations  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce,  and  requiring  aU 
corporations  to  e(how,  before  doing  busi- 
ness outside  of  the  &tate  of  their  origin, 
that  they  have  no  water  in  their  stock, 
and  that  they  have  not  attempted  and 
are  not  attempting  to  monopolize  any 
branch  of  business  or  the  production  of 
any  articles  of  merchandize;  and  the 
whole  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
over  interstate  commerce,  the  mails  and 
oil  modes  of  interstate  communication 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  trusts.  Tariff  laws  should  be 
amended  by  putting  the  products  of 
trusts  upon  the  free  list,  to  prevent 
monopoly  under  the  plea  of  protection." 
The  above  iis  the  nearest  approach 
that  has  been  made  at  any  time  to  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  policy  or  even 
to  the  outlining  of  legislation  intended 
to  suppress  the  trusts.  Its  impractica- 
bility is  obvious.  How  is  a  company 
to  prove  that  its  stock  is  not  "watered" 
—that  is,  over-capitalized?  If  a  law  re- 
quiring such  proof  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  test  of  watering  were 
the  cash  payment  in  full  of  all  the 
shares  of  a  company,  there  is  not  a 
railway  company  in  the  United  States 
fhat  would  be  permitted  to  carry 
a  passenger  or  a  pound  of  goods  across 
the  border  of  a  State.  How  can  a  com* 
ptany  prove  that  tt  is  not  attempting  to 
establish  a  monopoly?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  companies  which  operate  un- 
der patents,  and  which  are  therefore 


protected  by  law  in  monopolies  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution?  The  Repub- 
licans have  shrewdly  refrained  from 
committing  themselves  to  a  definite 
program.  They  say  that  their  party 
has  already  passed  the  only  workable 
law  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  and  that 
it  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  whatever 
further  action  may  be  necessary.  At 
the  time  these  pages  are  written  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  effort  of  the 
Democrats  to  make  the  trusts  an  issue 
in  the  canvass  has  met  with  success. 
Those  who  were  Democrats  before  de- 
claim loudly  upon  the  subject;  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  indifferent 

The  great  question  at  issue  is  the  fu- 
ture colonial  policy  of  the  Republic. 
The  Democrats  and  their  allies  call  it 
Imperialism  or  Militarism.  The  Repub- 
licans deny  that  they  or  any  one  else 
in  the  country  favors  a  policy  which 
can  with  accuracy  be  described  as  im- 
perialism. Imperialism  in  the  United 
States,— whether  by  that  term  is  signi- 
fied the  radical  departure  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  fancied  by  the 
opposition,  or  the  actual  policy  of  the 
present  administration,— is  not  that 
which  Englishmen  understand  by  the 
word,  as  it  is  applied  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Let  us  summarize  the  facts  and 
events  that  have  given  rise  to  the  issue 
in  America,  First,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  asserts  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  and  that  "gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  Ameri- 
cans generally  have  always  held  theo- 
retically to  these  principles;  those  who 
adhere  to  them  most  strongly  are  the 
severest  critics  of  their  own  govern- 
ment for  certain  notorious  violations 
of  them.  Secondly,  the  written  Consti- 
tution, which  makes  no  express  provis- 
ion for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  by 
conquest,  purchase  or  self-cession. 
Thirdly— since  the  right  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory in  all  these  modes  has  been  as- 
sumed and  exercised— a  tradition  that 
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accessions  must  be  limited  to  territory 
contiguous  to  the  Union  as  it  exists. 
Fourthly,  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
country,  enjoined  by  the  fathers,  friend- 
ship with  all   nations,    entangling  al- 
liances with  none;  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
in  its  modern    form,    authorizing  the 
United  States  to  see  that  all  the  inde- 
pendent   goTemments    of    North    and 
South  America  have  fair  play,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  absorption  or  parti- 
tion by  European  powers,  to  prevent 
them  from  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  any  covetous  sovereign, 
and  to  maintain  a  mild  police  super- 
vision over  the  whole  continent;  and 
the     precious     privilege— supposed    to 
have  been  earned  by  the  national  vir- 
tues of  seeking  nothing  abroad  and  of 
guarding    weak    neighbors,— of   deter- 
mining as  to  every  contest  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  on  which  side  lies  the 
right,  the  triumph  of  which  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations  will  promote  the  rights 
of  man. 

The  foregoing  facts  were  the  basis 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  administration;  and  upon 
the  whole  the  policy  was  pursued  with 
consistency.  The  events  of  three  years 
have  overturned  it,  they  have  com- 
pelled a  modification  of  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  based.  The 
war  against  Spain  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  basal  Idea  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Cuba  was  governed 
on  the  worst  model  of  a  practically 
irresponsible  monarchy.  The  people 
were  oppressed  and  were  discontented. 
Order  was  not  maintained.  So  keen 
was  the  sympathy  of  Americans  with 
the  misgoverned  and  struggling  Cubans 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  put  to  heavy  expense  in  en- 
deavoring to  restrain  its  citizens  from 
lending  aid  to  the  insurgents.  One  re- 
bellion followed  another;  and  the  cost  of 
policing  the  coast  became  almost  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  the  Treasury.    Occa- 


sional failures  to  prevent  filiibosteriiif 
more  than  once  threatened  to  embroil 
the  country  with  Spain.  We  need  not 
inquire  how  or  why  the  scandal  of  a 
disorderly  neighborhood  and  the  loss  of 
an  American  ahlp  of  war  in  Havant 
harbor, finally  culminated  in  open  war. 
Apparently  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West  were  united  in  favor  of  a  war 
policy;  their  representatives  were  urged 
onward  by  a  strong  public  aentiment 
When  the  crisis  came,  no  political  party 
and  few  political  leaders  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  President  li 
known  most  reluctantly  to  have  broken 
relations  with  Spain.  The  Democratic 
statesmen  forced  his  hand;  his  support- 
ers did  not  venture  to  contend  against 
the  pressure. 

The  war  was  popular  throughout  the 
country,  and  among  men  of  all  parties. 
When  it  came  to  an  end  nearly  all 
Americans  were  glad  it  had  been  un- 
dertaken. Those  who  hesitated  longest 
had  become  convinced  that  sooner  or 
later  the  duty  of  expelling  Spain  from 
Cuba  must  have  been  accepted.  The 
easy  and  complete  victory  flattered  the 
national  pride.  It  also  proved  that  the 
time  for  the  performance  of  the  doty 
was  well  chosen.  A  secondary  result 
of  the  war  bids  fair  to  be  of  vastly 
greater  value  to  the  nation  than  the 
achievement  of  the  purpose  for  whldi 
it  was  mainly  undertaken.  The  South 
took  its  full  share  in  the  contest  Con- 
federate generals  and  the  sons  of 
"rebels"  fought  gloriously  under  the  old 
flag.  When  peace  came  it  was  found 
that  the  old  sectional  bitterness,  nearly 
a  century  old,  bred  and  fostered  by  the 
existence  of  slavery,  had  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

But  the  duty  of  the  nation  did  not 
end  with  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from 
Cuba.  The  war  was  undertaken  not 
only  under  a  national  pledge  not  to 
make  Cuba  its  prize,  but  without  an  in- 
timation by  any  public  man  or  public 
Journal  that  military  success  might  be 
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followed  by  any  territorial  reprisal. 
The  unexpected  welcome  given  by  the 
intiabitants  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Amer- 
ican forces  seems  first  to  have  sug- 
gested the  acquisition  of  that  island  as 
a  war  indemnity.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  opposition  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty  over  Porto  Rico  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  any  quarter  until 
the  inconsistency  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  principle  between  the  cases  of 
one  populous  island  in  the  West 
Indies  and  of  a  group  of  populous 
islands  in  the  Pacific  had  been 
Ironically  forced  upon  the  "anti- 
Imperialists.*'  Even  now  only  the  most 
radical  anti-expansionlet»— and  not  all 
of  them— favor  a  surrender  of  Porto 
Bico.  It  was  no  surprise  to  Americans 
to  learn  that,  having  put  an  end  to 
Spanish  domination  in  Cuba,  their  gov- 
ernment had  become  responsible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  for  the  future  of  that 
Island.  But  they  did  not  appreciate  at 
first,  many  of  them  are  still  unwilling 
to  concede,  that  when  they  also  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  power  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  they  had  not  consciously 
undertaken  to  do,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves a  burden  which  they  had  no 
right  to  throw  off.  They  had  incurred 
a  moral  obligation  to  control  the  des- 
tiny of  a  populous  colony  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  political  parties  take  widely  dif- 
ferent views,  first,  of  the  motives  that 
lay  behind  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  relating  to  the  Philippines;  sec- 
ondly, of  the  policy  pursued  toward  the 
Filipinos  when  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  vested  the  sovereignty  over  them 
in  the  United  States;  thirdly,  in  respect 
of  the  present  duty  of  the  Republic  to- 
ward the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
These  are  the  party  questions  now  on 
trial  before  the  only  tribunal  that  can 
decide  them.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Democrats,  in  their  platform,  ascribe 
the  Philippine  policy  to  a  spirit  of 
«*greedy   commercialism,"  which   they 


rightly  denounce  as  a  "sordid  and  un- 
worthy plea.''  The  Republicans  assert 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  from 
the  time  when  Dewey's  guns  destroyed 
the  fieet  in  Manila  Bay,  when  the 
United  States  could  have  withdrawn 
from  the  islands,  or  have  been  less 
strenuous  than  it  actually  was  in  main- 
taining authority  in  the  Philippines, 
without  national  dishonor  and  a  cow- 
ardly shrinking  from  duty.  It  is  true 
that  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  the 
islands  was  not  made  nor  even  decided 
upon  until  the  Peace  Commission  met. 
The  supporters  of  the  administration 
believe  the  President's  hesitation  and 
delay  to  have  been  caused  by  his  de- 
sire to  find  another  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  by  his  unwillingness  to  accept 
sovereignty  over  a  distant  and  trouble- 
some possession.  His  opponents  ascribe 
his  action  to  ambition  and  a  newly 
bom  spirit  of  imperialism,  and  to  the 
"sordid  and  unworthy"  motive  of  an 
extension  of  trade. 

In  a  true  sense  the  Democrats  have 
no  right  to  raise  any  question 
whatever  as  to  imperialism,  and 
none  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Republican 
senators  who  voted  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  That  treaty  provides  dis- 
tinctly for  the  transfer  of  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  Like  all  treaties,  it  re- 
quired the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senators.  The  Republicans  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  but  not  one  large 
enough  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  the  face 
of  a  united  Democratic  opposition.  Mr. 
Bryan  ascertained  who  among  the 
Democrats  were  opposed  to  the 
treaty  and  urged  them  to  give 
their  votes  in  favor  of  it.  His 
influence  thus  personally  exerted 
saved  the  treaty  from  rejection.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  course,  in  his.  speech 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination, 
he  said:  "The  title  of  Spain  being  ex- 
tinguished, we  were  at  liberty  to  deal 
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with  the  Filipinos  according  to  Ameri- 
can principles.  The  Bacon  resolution, 
introduced  a  month  before  hostilities 
broke  out  at  Manila,  promised  indepen- 
dence to  the  Filipinos  on  the  same 
terms  that  it  was  promised  to  the  Cu- 
bans. I  supported  this  resolution  and 
believe  that  its  adoption  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  would  have 
prevented  bloodshed,  and  that  its  adop- 
tion at  any  subsequent  time  would  have 
ended  hostilities." 

Accepting  this  as  an  accurate  and 
complete  explanation  of  his  course,  Mr. 
Bryan  appears  almost  too  guileless  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  home  and  foreign 
affairs  of  a  great  country.  He  was  in 
a  position  to  defeat  the  treaty  by  mere- 
ly holding  his  hand.  He  was  warned 
by  some  of  the  Republican  opponents 
of  the  treaty  that  the  rejection  of  it 
was  the  only  security  against  taking 
the  Philippines  as  a  colony.  He  knew 
that  nearly  all  the  Republicans  and 
some  of  the  Democrats  would  oppose 
and  probably  defeat  the  "Bacon  reso- 
lution." If,  in  the  face  of  all  the  warn- 
ings he  received,  he  still  urged  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  is  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  consequences.  He  certainly  has 
not  the  right  to  be  judged  by  his  own 
version  of  his  motives,  and  the  right  to 
judge  his  opponents  by  his  version  of 
their  motives. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Filipino  insur- 
rection has  required  the  employment  of 
a  larger  army  than  was  ever  before 
raised  in  the  country,  save  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  hostilities  carried  on 
against  the  natives  have,  say  the  Dem- 
ocrats, in  their  platform,  "placed  the 
United  States,  previously  known  and  ap- 
plauded throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  champion  of  freedom,  in  the  un- 
American  position  of  crushing  with 
military  force  the  efforts  of  our  former 
allies  to  achieve  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment." Beyond  all  question,  if  the 
events  of  the  past  two  years  had  oc- 


curred ten  years  ago;  and  if  upon  anj 
other  country.  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, had  been  imposed  the  duty  of 
restoring  and  preserving  order  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  American  sympathy 
would  have  been  enlisted  actively  Ii 
behalf  of  the  natives.  Circumstancei 
alter  cases.  Americans  now  feel  the 
need  of  sympathy.  They  appreciate 
better  than  they  did  formerly  the  Brit- 
ish i)osition  in  Efgypt.  They  can  be- 
lieve that  others  than  themselves  may 
unwillingly  annex  and  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  territory  which  they  do  not 
covet.  The  Filipino  war  has  been  hate- 
ful to  the  Ameri(;an  people  without  dis- 
tinction of  party.  Those  who  had  not 
the  conduct  of  affairs  are  ready  to  tell 
how  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  not  the  most  blood- 
thirsty citizens  of  the  Republic,  do  not 
know  how  peace  could  have  been 
preserved. 

The  organized  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines  having  been  suppressed, 
what  next?  The  policies  of  the  two 
parties  differ  in  form;  it  is  not  so  ob- 
vious as  perhaps  it  should  be  that  either 
is  in  essence  and  in  methods  greatly 
more  imperialistic  than  the  other.  The 
Republican  platform  puts  it  thus: 

"Our  authority  could  not  be  less  than 
our  responsibility;  and  wherever  sover- 
eign rights  were  extended  it  became 
the  high  duty  of  the  government  to 
maintain  its  authority,  to  put  dowo 
armed  insurrection,  and  to  confer  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  civilizatioD 
upon  all  the  rescued  peoples.  The 
largest  measure  of  self-government  con- 
sistent with  their  welfare  and  our 
duties  shall  be  secured  to  them  by 
law." 

President  McKinley*s  own  words,  is 
his  speech  of  acceptance,  repeat  all 
these  points  with  the  greater  freedom 
and  vigor  permissible  in  a  spoken 
address. 

"The  Philippines  are  ours,  and  Ama^ 
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lean  authority  must  be  supreme 
througboat  tbe  arcbipelago.  Tbere  will 
be  amneety,  broad  and  liberal,  bat  no 
abatement  of  onr  rigrhts,  no  abandon- 
ment of  our  dnty.  There  must  be  no 
scuttle  policy.  We  will  fulfil  in  the 
Philippines  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  triumphs  of  our  arms  and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  by  international  law, 
by  the  nation's  sense  of  honor,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  rights,  interests 
and  conditions  of  the  Philippine  people 
themselves.  No  outside  interference 
blocks  the  way  to  peace  and  a  stable 
government.  The  obstructionists  are 
here,  not  elsewhere.  They  may  post- 
pone but  they  cannot  defeat  the  reali- 
sation of  the  high  purpose  of  this  na- 
tion to  restore  order  to  the  ie^ands  and 
to  establish  a  Just  and  generous  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  inhabitants  shall 
have  the  largest  participation  for  which 
they  are  capable." 

The  Democratic  platform  contains 
these  passages: 

"To  impose  upon  any  people  a  govern- 
ment of  force  is  to  substitute  the  meth- 
ods of  imperialism  for  those  of  a 
republic." 

**The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens 
without  endangering  our  civilization; 
they  cannot  be  subjects  without  imper- 
illing our  form  of  government;  and  as 
we  are  not  willing  to  surrender  our  civ- 
ilization or  to  convert  the  Republic  into 
an  Empire,  we  favor  an  immediate  dec- 
laration of  the  nation's  purpose  to  give 
the  FHipinos,  first,  a  stable  form  of  gov- 
eniment;  second,  independence;  and, 
third,  protection  from  outside  interfer- 
ence, such  as  has  been  given  for  nearly 
a  century  to  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America." 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speech  accepting 
the  Democratic  nomination,  made  the 
following  pledge  that  he  would  carry 
out  the  program  outlined  in  the  plat- 
form: 

''If  elected,  I  shall  convene  Ck>ngress 
in  extraordinary  session  as  soon  as  I 


am  inaugurated,  and  recommend  an  Im- 
mediate declaration  of  the  nation's  pur- 
pose-^rst,  to  establish  a  stable  form  of 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Just  as  we  are  now  establishing  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  the  island  of 
Cuba;  second,  to  give  independence  to 
the  Filipinos,  Just  as  we  have  promised 
to  give  independence  to  the  Cubans; 
third,  to  protect  the  Filipinos  from  out- 
side Interference  while  they  work  out 
their  destiny,  Just  as  we  have  pro- 
tected the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and  are,  by  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  pledged  to  protect  Cuba." 
No  doubt  the  two  policies  are  radi- 
cally different  in  their  professed  ulti- 
mate purpose.  The  Democrats  would 
make  haste  to  divest  the  nation  of  nom- 
inal sovereignty  over  the  Islands;  the 
Republicans  would  maintain  a  real  sov- 
ereignty over  them.  But  when  It  comes 
to  a  question  of  measures  to  accom- 
plish the  two  results  the  difference  al- 
most disappears.  Both  parties  propose 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  establish  a  goveruDient 
over  the  Philippines;  the  Democratic 
platform  proposes  to  "give"  them  a 
government.  But  suppose  that  the  Fil- 
ipinos do  not  accept  the  gift  In  that 
case  it  must  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
force,  which  is  to  adopt  "the  methods 
of  imperialism,"  or  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  "scuttle  policy."  Moreover, 
while  Mr.  *Bryan  does  not  lopk  so  far 
into  the  future  as  to  consider  what  he 
would  do  in  the  event  of  a  revolution 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  stable  government  a  week  after 
he  had  given  it  to  them,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  government  which  is  to 
be  protected  from  outside  interference 
must  be  one  which  the  protector  deems 
worthy  to  be  protected.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  turbulent  character  of  the 
Malay  peoples  one  can  see  that  the  sta- 
bility of  an  independent  government  of 
their  own  cannot  t)e  maintained  without 
a  military  force  as  large  as  would  be 
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required  to  safeguard  American  sover- 
eignty^ Such  an  occupation  of  foreign 
territory  would  be  as  obnoxious  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment as  would  be  the  retention  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  islands.  Further- 
more, the  internal  and  the  external  pro- 
tection of  the  islands  require  a 
large  army  and  navy,  precisely  as 
would  the  policy  contemplated  by 
the  Republicans,  and  militarism  Is  In 
the  two  cases  Involved  to  the  same  ex- 
tent 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  what 
does  and  what  does  not  constitute  im- 
perialism has  not  been  fully  worked 
out  In  America.     In  no  mind,  appar- 
ently. Is  the  idea  so  confused  and  vague 
as  It  is  In  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  himself. 
One  might  almost  fancy  that  his  prep- 
aration for  a    discussion    of   imperial- 
ism was  limited  to  a  study  of  the  dic- 
tionary.   He  seems  to  have  found  that 
"Imperial"  signifies  "of  or  i)ertainlng  to 
an  empire,"  and  that  an  empire  is  "a 
country  under    the    rule    of    an    em- 
peror."   From  these  definitions  he  has 
arrived  at  the  sapient  conclusion  that 
imperialism  In  his  country  Involves  the 
Bubstltution  of  monarchical  for  repub- 
lican forms.    The  germ  of  this  Idea  ap- 
pears in  a  passage  just  quoted  from 
the    Democratic    platform,     but    Mr. 
Bryan  adopts  the  Idea  in  a  developed 
form.     Two  passages  from  his  utter- 
ances during  this  canvass  will  show 
that  the  statement  here  made  Is  not  an 
exaggeration.    They  will  also  Indicate 
to  Englishmen  to  what  extent  he  un- 
derstands the  principles  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and    under  what   a  yoke  of 
despotism  he  fancies  them  to  be  placed. 
In  accepting  the  Populist  nomination 
at  Topeka,  on  August  23d,  he  said: 

"When  such  an  issue,  (the  issue  of 
Imperialism)  is  raised  there  can  be  only 
two  parties,  the  party,  whatever  its 
name  may  be,  which  believes  in  a  re- 
public, and  a  party,  whatever  its  name, 
which  believes  in  an  empire;  and  the 


Influence  of  every  citizen  is  consdoiuly 
or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or  anln- 
tentionally,  thrown  npon  one  side  or  the 
other. 

"Where  the  divine  right  of  kings  ii 
recognlzedf  the  monarch  can  grant  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  liberty  to  different 
subjects.     The  people  of  England  can 
be  ruled  in  one  way,  the  people  of  Can- 
ada in  another,  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  another,  while  the  people  of  India 
may  be  governed  according  to  still  dif- 
ferent forms.      But  there  can  be  no 
variety  in  a  republic.    The  doctrine  of 
a  republic  differs  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  monarchy  as  the  day  differs  from 
the  night,  and  between   the    two  doc- 
trines there  is  and  ever  must  be,  an  ir- 
repressible   conflict      Queen    Vlctoiia 
has  recognized  this    necessary   antag- 
onism between  the  democratic  and  Im- 
perial form  of  government       In  pro- 
roguing Parliament  a  few  days  ago  she 
said:  'Believing  that  the  continued  polit- 
ical   independence    of    the    republics 
would  be  a    constant   danger    to  the 
peace  of  So.uth  Africa,  I  authorized  the 
annexation  of  the  Orangre  Free  State.' " 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  Mr. 
Bryan  believes,  or  only  wishes  his  sup- 
porters to  believe,  that  the  annexation 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  an  act 
performed  by  authority  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  that  it  might  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  people  had  en- 
joyed a  share  in  the  government    In 
the  one  case  ignorance,  in  the  other  a 
lack  of  candor,  prove  his  unfitness  even 
to    discuss    the    question    which    the 
American  people  are  to  decide. 

In  his  earlier  speech  of  acceptance,  on 
August  8th,  he  made  the  following 
startling  statements: 

"A  republic  can  have  no  subjects.  A 
subject  Is  possible  only  in  a  govern- 
ment resting  upon  force;  he  Is  unknown 
in  a  government  deriving  its  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
.  .  .  The  whole  difference  between  a 
monarchy    and    a    repnblic    may   be 
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summed  np  in  one  sentence.  In  a 
monarchy  the  king  gives  to  the  people 
what  he  belieyes  to  be  a  good  gorern- 
ment;  in  a  republic  the  people  secure 
for  themselves  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  good  government." 

Neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  any  of  the 
Democratic  orators  who  support  him 
venture  to  apply  such  principles  as 
these  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
Alaska  nor  to  the  acquisition  from  Mex- 
ico of  territory  by  conquest,  in  all 
which  cases  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned was  not  asked.  Nor  do  they  ex- 
plain how  the  red  Indians  can  be  other- 
wise described  than  as  "subjects."  Nor 
do  they  let  the  world  know  how— taking 
Mr.  Bryants  summing-up  as  a  scientific 
distinction-^tbe  white  people  of  the 
South  can  give  what  they  "believe  to 
be  a  good  government"  to  the  disfran- 
chised colored  people,  without  trans- 
forming the  republic  into  a  monarchy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  undue 
amount  of  space  has  been  given  to  the 
Democratic  ideas  upon  imperialism  as 
exemplified  in  the  platform  and  in  the 
utterances  of  the  party  candidate.  But 
it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  know  with  how  EAiallow  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
other  governments,  and  with  what 
narrow  views  of  great  questions  of  in- 
ternational policy  that  candidate  would 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  administering 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
No  one  questions  his  sincerity;  that 
cannot  be  said  of  all  his  followers. 
Many  men  of  prominence  in  the  party 
who  now  declaim  loudly  against  "im- 
perialism" were,  not  many  months  ago, 
contemptuous  toward  those  who  held 
the  views  they  now  profess.  They  are 
the  same  men  who  denounced  free  sil- 
ver before  the  convention  of  1896,  and 
changed  their  attitude  after  the  plat- 
form was  made. 

There  is  no  need  to  develop  at  length 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
has  already  been  set  forth  in  practice. 


It  involves  the  retention  of  the  new 
possessions  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  them  at  any  cost.  It  includes 
experimental  attempts  to  introduce 
self-government  by  the  natives,  but  not 
a  promise  to  continue  the  system  should 
it  be  unsuccessful.  Those  who  support 
the  President  in  his  policy  do  so  from 
motives  identical  with  those  with 
whicii  Great  Britain  rules  India.  The 
stump  orators  who  denounce  the  despo- 
tism the  Republic  is  declared  to  have 
set  up  in  the  Philippines  know  that  the 
whole  country  would  be  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  indignation  were  a  real 
despotism  to  be  established,  and  that 
without  distinction  of  party  the  people 
would  unite  to  put  an  end  to  it.  As  for 
an  empire  and  an  emperor,  the  lunatic 
asylums  are  large  enough  to  contain  all 
Americans  who  would  favor  a  change 
from  the  republican  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  attracted  to  his 
standard  this  year  a  class  of  men  in 
whom  his  attitude  and  purpose  on 
every  subject  save  this  of  imperialism 
excite  profound  distrust  The  Republic 
contains  no  more  estimable  citizens 
than  those  who  form  the  little  group 
of  men,  attached  to  no  party,  who,  un- 
der the  style  of  Anti-Imperialists,  ad- 
vise the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan.  They 
have  the  most  sincere  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
have  a  deep  conviction  that  Aguinaldo 
is  the  ^Washington  of  his  country,  that 
his  followers  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  "embattled  farmers"  who  with- 
stood the  British  forces  at  Concord 
Bridge,  and  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  more  blameworthy  than  was 
the  government  of  George  III  in  1775, 
because  it  professes  a  higher  regard 
for  liberty  and  is  sinning  against 
greater  light  These  men  know  the  dif- 
ference between  imperialism  and  gov- 
ernment by  an  emperor.     They  wish 
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the  United  States  to  depart  not  only 
from  the  Philippines,  but  from  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  as  well.'  They  take 
pains  to  add  that  they  include  the 
American  negro  in  their  principle  that 
all  men  should  have  the  right  of  self- 
government  It  is  not  possible  to  speak 
of  them  in  other  terms  than  those  of 
respect  Their  years  entitle  most  of 
them  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  hoary 
head.  They  have  lost  the  courage  of 
youth.  They  are  alarmed.  They  doubt 
the  power  as  well  as  deny  the  right  to 
govern  colonies.  Mr.  Bryan  gains  from 
their  support  an  accession  of  respecta- 
bility, but  not  a  great  accession  of  num- 
bers. The  anti-imperialistic  propa- 
ganda had  its  origin  in  Boston,  where 
the  Puritan  conscience  still  survives, 
self-accusatory,  uncompromising,  im- 
placable. It  impels  some  men,  in  seek- 
ing light  upon  their  public  and  private 
duties,  to  disregard  every  consideration 
of  expediency  and  of  the  Interests  of 
themselves  and  others,  and  to  square 
their  conduct  rigidly  by  their  view, 
sometimes  broad  and  sometimes  nar- 
row, of  absolute  right  When  such 
men  write  and  publish  sonnets  to 
Aguinaldo,  when  they  send  messages 
of  encouragement  to  the  Filipinos,  and 
denounce  a  gentle  and  tender-hearted 
President  as  a  monster  and  a  murderer, 
they  carry  few  of  the  people  along  with 
them,  but  they  do  endanger  their  own 
reputations.  The  practical  men  smile 
rather  than  frown.  They  know  that 
the  task  before  the  country  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  iU-advIsed  utter- 
ances of  the  Anti-Imperialists,  and  that 
their  interference  results  in  more 
rather  than  in  less  bloodshed.  But  they 
cannot  withhold  respect  from  the  men 
who  think  they  are  acting  as  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

It  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  while  this  question  of  impe- 
rialism as  it  is  presented  to  Americans, 
the  government  of  subject  populations, 
is  made  so  prominent  in  the  politics  of 


the  day,  that  branch  of  it  which  con- 
cerns   the    negroes    of    the    Southern 
States  is  almost  wholly  neglected.    Ap- 
proximately there  are  ten  million  col- 
ored people  in  the  Union,  and  in  tbe 
States  in  which  slavery  formerly  ex- 
isted there  are  more  of  them  than  of 
Fmpinos    in    the    archipelago.     The 
amendments     to     the      Constitution, 
adopted  after  the  Civil  War,  were  de- 
signed to  secure  equality  of  suffrage  to 
whites  and  blacks.    The  inftent  of  the 
Constitution  was  long  ago  nullified  bj 
a  reign  of  terror  in  the  South,  whidi 
the  public  men  of  that  part  of  the  conn- 
try  now  plainly  avow  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken with  that  end  solely  in  view. 
At  the  present  time  the  Oonstitntion 
itself  is  undergoing  nullification  by  the 
adoption  of  provisions  in  the  State  con- 
stitutions limiting  the  right  of  suffnge. 
The  system  is  identical  in  tbe  several 
States.    It  is  based  upon  a  pretence  of 
introducing    an    educational    test  for 
voters.    No  one,  it  provides,  can  be  reg- 
istered as  a  voter  unless  he  can  write 
in  English  and  can  read  any  passage  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  any  person  who  was  a  voter  in 
1865  according  to  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  he  then  resided,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  all  such  persona,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  test      Inasmuch  as 
there  were  no  negro  voters  in  1866,  and 
inasmuch  as  all  white  men  might  have 
been  voters  at  that  time,  the  provision 
is  not  only  practically  but  literally  one 
for  applying  the  test  to  negroes  oidy. 
Four  or  five  of  the  Southern  States 
have  already  Inserted  this,  which  has 
been  termed  "the  grandfather  claose," 
in  their  constitutions,  others  are  aboot 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  if  the  policy  should  be  continned, 
practically  the  whole  negro  population 
of  the    South  Is  to  be    disfranchised. 
Representation  in    Congress    and  the 
number  of  electoral  votes  in  choosing 
a  President  are  based  upon  the  compa^ 
ative    aggregate    population    hi   each 
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State,  ft  follows  that  the  white  men 
in  the  southern  states  already  possess 
an  nndne  share  of  political  power,  and 
that  in  a  short  time  they  will  possess 
each  twice  the  power  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  same  number  of  men  in  the  North. 
But  incidentally  the  change  that  is  tak- 
ing place  is  an  introduction  of  imperial- 
istic methods  in  the  most  offensive 
form.  It  is  reducing  men  who  have 
been  citisens  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects devoid  of  all  political  rights.  Yet 
the  Republicans,  who  gave  freedom  to 
the  slave,  and  who  have  always  been 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  protectors  of 
such  political  rights  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple as  have  survived,  do  not  even  men- 
tion in  their  platform  the  outrage  upon 
liberty  that  is  being  perpetrated.  The 
Democrats,  who  profit  by  the  denial  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  negroes,  are  silent 
on  the  subject,  of  course,  although 
they  would  grant  the  privilege  of  self^ 
government  to  the  Filipinos.  It  is  left 
for  the  pitifully  small  group  of  Anti- 
Imperialists  to  lift  their  feeble  voices 
in  behalf  of  the  negroes  at  home. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  the  sev- 
eral questions  at  issue  are  to  be  de- 
cided next  month  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  other  words  how  far  opinion  has 
changed  in  the  States  upon  the  old 
questions,  and  how  far  political  action 
is  to  be  affected  by  the  arising  of  new 
ones.  This  is  a  matter  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  of  a  comparison  of  the 
reports  made  by  competent  and  trust- 
worthy residents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
South  proper— in  the  States  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico— there  Is  to 
be  no  change.  The  votes  of  all  those 
States  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
people  are  less  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
free  silver  than  they  were  four  years 
ago;  a  considerable  number  of  them 
have  no  dread  of  ''€!Kpanslon"  nor  of  the 
Imperialism  which  their  leaders  assure 
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them  is  impending.  But  even  those 
who  advocate  the  gold  standard  and 
those  who  heartily  approve  the  admin- 
istration policy  in  the  Philippines,  will 
vote  with  the  Democrats.  The  wondei^ 
ful  growth  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  South  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  created  in  that  region  a 
strong  movement  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff;  but  almost  to  a  man  those 
who  have  changed  their  position  on  this 
question  wiU  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
is  frankly  a  free  trader.  The  negro 
issue  dominates  the  South  still.  There 
are  some  observers  who  believe  that 
when  it  shall  have  been  eliminated 
from  southern  politics  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  suppressing  the  negro's  po- 
litical power,  the  white  people  wiU  di- 
vide, as  do  their  northern  brethren, 
upon  vital  problems  that  affect  the 
whole  countiy.  That  change  is  at  all 
events  far  in  the  future. 

Blsewhere,  throughout  the  country, 
most  men  are  predisposed  to  the  posi- 
tion on  every  question  taken  by  their 
respective  parties;  as  they  are  in  all 
countries,  at  every  election.  A  Demo- 
cratic candidate  needs  only  'the  solid 
South"  and  the  four  formerly  "doubt- 
ful" northern  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana  to  ob- 
tain an  election  by  a  narrow  majority. 
The  basis  of  all  political  prognostica- 
tions was  swept  away  in  the  election 
of  1896.  Mr.  McKinley  carried  all  four 
of  the  **doubtful"  States  by  majorities 
aggregating  four  hundred  thousand 
votes  in  a  total  poll  of  two  and  a  half 
million;  he  anatched  four  "border" 
southern  States  from  the  Democrats; 
he  lost  to  Bir.  Bryan  ten  of  the  newer 
Western  States  which  were  formerly 
Republican.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
Free  Silver  issue.  The  present  problems 
are:  how  lasting  is  the  effect  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  question  of 
free  coinage:  how  potent  is  the  sup- 
posed issue  of  imperialism  to  cause 
further  changes;  and  in  which  dlrec- 
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tlon  will  the  resultant  of  the  several 
new  and  old  forces  act 

These  pages  will  reach  their  readers 
at  a  time  so  near  to  the  counting  of  the 
votes  that  predictions  of  the  result  are 
as  needless  as  they  are  hazardous. 
Both  parties,  a  month  before  the  elec- 
tion, are  confident  of  success.  The 
Democrats  expect  to  retain  all  they  had 
in  1896,  to  recover  the  southern  States 
which  they  then  lost,  and  to  capture 
one  or  more  iStates  in  tlie  central  West. 
The  Republicans  expect  the  breach 
which  they  effected  four  years  ago  in 
the  South  to  be  at  least  partially  dosed, 
but  they  do  not  need  any  southern  votes. 
They  could  lose  them  all  and  so  large 
a  State  as  Indiana  beside,  and  still  elect 
Mr.  McKinley.  They  do  not  apprehend 
the  loss  of  any  northern  State;  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  confident  of  re- 
gaining some  of  the  States  of  the  far 
West. 

To  all  appearance  the  silver  question 
is  working  in  favor  of  the  Republicans 
both  in  the  East  and* in  the  West  A 
certain  number  of  €rOld  Democrats, 
some  of  whom  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley 
and  others  who  supported  the  indepen- 
dent ticket  of  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
have  returned  to  their  party.  But 
throughout  the  eastern  States  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  ability  and  disposition 
to  bring  about  the  silver  standard,  is 
still  rife,  and  most  of  those  who  broke 
away  from  the  Democratic  party  from 
that  cause  are  still  opposed  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand  the  mining  States  and 
other  States  of  the  far  West  were  car- 
ried over  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  silver  is- 
sue only;  and  his  evident  purpose  to 
evade  all  questions  as  to  his  present 
position  on  that  question,  in  the  event 
of  his  election,  has  alienated  many  of 
his  supporters. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  cry  of  Imperialism,  and 
wholly  impossible  to  discover  any  pop- 
ular movement  originating  from  the 
'trust"    issue.      ''Expansion"    of    the 
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country   is  universally    popular.    Ml 
Bryan  takes  pains  to  say  that  he  is  la 
favor  of  it  Few  of  the  common  people 
can  appreciate  the  subtle  distinction  be- 
tween "expansion"  and  "imperialism." 
The  Republicans  scoff    at  the    actmi 
fears  of  some  of  their  opponents  and 
the  simulated  anxiety   of   the  othen. 
They  are  not  oppressors  themselves  and 
are  not  in  favor  of  oppression.  The  best 
opinion   of   the  political   movement  ii 
that  the  surface  coirent  is  toward  the 
Republican  party.     Scores  of  men  who 
were  prominent  Democrats    in    deve- 
land's  time  have  publicly  pronoonoed 
"imperialism"  to  be  a  "bugaboo^  and 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  voting  for 
Mr.  McKinley.    Whether  or  not  there 
is  an  undercurrent  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, a  count  of  the  votes  alone  win 
determine.     Such  a  movement  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions in  Vermont  and  Maine. 

It  would  be  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  probabilities.  If  the 
material  condition  of  the  United  States 
were  not  made  a  part  of  it  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  to  which  there  are 
practically  no  exceptions  that  in  pros- 
perous times  the  tendency  to  sustain 
the  existing  administration  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  stronger  than  in  hard  times. 
The  circumstance  that  the  past  foor 
years  have  formed  a  period  of  almost 
unexampled  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  Is 
worth  anything,  is  In  favor  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  Bryan  recognises  this; 
for  in  his  address  accepting  the  Popo- 
Isist  nomination  he  urges  that  the  in- 
dustrial revival  and  the  improvemest 
in  the  condition  of  the  ftumen 
was  not  brought  about  by  Repnb* 
lican  measures.  He  also  assures  the 
Populists  that  prosperity  is  already 
"on  the  wane."  That  is  a  good 
argument  with  which  to  appeal  to  the 
party  which  has  always  thriven  on  the 
cry  of  "calamity."  But  the  evidence  o( 
approaching  hard  times  which  he  pro- 
duces is  not  convincing;  and  through- 
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oat  the  whole  region  In  which  the  Pop- 
ulist party  has  been  strong  there  is  no 
Indication  of  a  collapse. 

To  some  readers  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  In  all  this  discussion  of 
parties    and    candidates,    of    political 
Issues,    of    the    colonial    policy    and 
of  the  minor  influences  to  be  examined 
hi     connection     with     the     canyass, 
no     mention     has     been     made     of 
questions      InTolving     the      relations 
between    the    United    Kingdom    and 
the    United    States.     The    reason    is 
the  simplest  Imaginable.     The  Amerl* 
can  people  themselres  are  not  consid- 
ering   those    questions.      The    Issues 
which  must  be  decided  by  them  are  too 
momentous  to  be    complicated  either 
with  lesser  matters  of  foreign  policy 
as  to  which  a  mild  interest  only  Is  felt, 
or  with  matters  of  pure  sentiment    No 
observer  of  American  opinion  at  the 
present  day,  who    is  also  conversant 
with  popular  feeliug  in  the  past,  can 
fail  to  be  Impressed  by   the  decided 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  people  toward  Eng- 
land.   Yet  Englishmen,  whose  interest 
in  American  i^olltics  has  naturally  been 
confined  to  questions    of  trade,  or  of 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Republic,  probably  understand  clearly 
neither  the  former  nor  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opinion.     They  have 
fancied  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  their 
country  which  has  not  existed  for  many 
years.    The  active  material  as  well  as 
moral  support  given  to  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  dictated 
rather  by  devotion  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  principle  of  "the  con- 
sent of  the  governed"  than  by  a  senti- 
ment of  opposition  to  England.    If  the 
Republicans  made  much  of  every  piece 
of  evidence  they  could  accumulate  that 
England  greatly  desired  the  downfall 
of  the  protective  tariff  in  the  United 
States,  the  point  of  their  argument  was 
not  that  protection  would  injure  Eng- 
lish trade,  but  that  the  trade  interests 


of  the  two  countries  were  mutually  op- 
posed, and  that  Americans  should  pro- 
mote their  own  Interests  rather  than 
those  of  their  rivals.  When  questions 
of  territorial  boundary  have  been 
raised,  each  country  has,  of  course,  de- 
fended its  own  contention.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  its  few 
points  of  contact  with  the  politics  of 
the  world,  its  frequent  changes  of  ad- 
ministration, and  Its  lack  of  a  body  of 
trained  diplomatists,  have  given  its 
methods  in  dealing  with  its  neighbors 
an  amateurish  character  and  a  crude- 
ness  which  has  often  seemed  reckless 
and  brutaL  Beneath  the  surface  there 
was  probably  no  more  firmness  on 
the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  on 
neither  side  was  there  an  antagonistic 
spirit  that  would  outlast  the  decision 
of  the  matter  in  controversy. 

The  facts  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  American  foreign  trade  is  with  Eng- 
land, and  a  large  share  of  Great  Bri-» 
tain's  foreign  trade  with  the  United 
•States;  that  America's  chief  industrial 
struggle  has  always  been  to  protect  Its 
own  products  from  English  competi- 
tion; that  Great  Britain  is  practically 
the  only  neighbor  of  the  Republic  on 
the  American  continent,  and  that  nu- 
merous boundary,  navigation,  fishing 
and  trading  questions  have  always  been 
pending  between  the  Union  and  the 
Dominion;  all  these  facts  have  served 
to  create  an  idea  in  America  that  the 
two  countries  could  never  agree.  When- 
ever the  discussion  of  any  question  has 
become  acute,  American  statesmen  have 
expressed  their  opinion  of  what  they 
deemed  British  arrogance  and  obsti- 
nacy in  language  which  is  popularly 
designated  as  "twisting  the  lion's  tail." 
But  this  oratorical  device  has  been 
rather  intended  to  unite  public  senti- 
ment at  home  by  giving  it  a  concrete 
object  of  opposition,  than  to  alarm 
Great  Britain  by  beating  a  gong. 

All  this  was  predicated  upon  a  state 
of  affairs  which  has  been  profoundly 
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modified  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  war  with  Spain  produced  the 
change.  Efvery  American  at  heart  be* 
lleves  that  the  task  of  conquering 
Spain,  and  still  more  of  Imposing  the 
terms  of  peace  unmolested,  was  made 
easier  of  execution  and  was  more 
promptly  accomplished,  because  the 
British  government  not  only  acted 
with  friendly  neutrality  but  showed 
plainly  that  It  would  tolerate  no  Inter- 
ference by  other  Powers.  If  It  be  also 
true  that  no  American  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  the  world  fancies  that 
the  great  and  most  welcome  assistance 
thus  rendered  was  prompted  by  pure 
disinterestedness,  his  appreciation  of 
the  Talue  of  British  non-action  and  ac- 
tion Is  not  diminished.  All  gOTem- 
ments  base  their  policy  upon  consider- 
ations of  self-interest.  Patriotism  Is 
nothing  but  national  selfishness.  Great 
Britain,  In  this  case,  opened  the  eyes 
of  Americans  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon Interests  of  the  two  nations  are 
more  and  more  Important  than  their 
mutual  antagonism.  They  are  still  at 
liberty  to  contend  over  matters  wherein 
their  Interests  are  opposed,  but  on  the 
great  world  questions  they  stand  side 
bv  side. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  in  the 
Democratic  platform  apparent  indica- 
tions that  hostility  towards  Bngland  ex- 
ists and  is  to  have  its  part  In  deter- 
mining the  result  of  the  pending  can- 
vass. The  party  "condemns  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  as  a  surrender  of 
American  Interests  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  American  people;"  it  "condemns 
the  ill-concealed  Republican  alliance 
with  England  ....  which  has  already 
stifled  the  nation's  voice  while  liberty 
Is  being  strangled  in  Africa;"  and  It 
"views  with  Indignation  the  purpose  ot 
England  to  overwhelm  with  force  the 
South  African  republics."  No  votes  are 
caught  and  no  voters  are  affected  by 
these  utterances.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa  many  Ameri- 


cans, not  merely  the  Irish  politicians 
who  are  ever  seeking  a  quarrel  with 
England,  but  natives  of  the  beit 
class,  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
Boers.  At  the  clubs  the  discossion  over 
the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  right- 
eousness of  the  position  of  England 
was  frequently  w«rm  and  angry.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  on  which  aide  wu 
the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  on  the 
whole  England  was  regarded  as  heiof 
In  the  wrong.  It  would  nevertheless 
not  be  the  popular  Judgment  that  the 
interests  of  civilisation  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  success  of  the  Boers.  No 
person  of  standing  or  influence  In 
public  affairs  suggested  an  attempt  to 
assist  them  vdth  anything  more  potent 
than  an  expression  of  disapproval  of 
their  enemies.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  cau- 
tiously refrains  from  going  further 
than  that  As  the  war  dragged  on  and 
the  startling  events  in  China  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Interest  in 
the  South  African  struggle  has  ceased 
altogether.  It  would  be  difllcult  at  the 
present  time  to  collect  an  assemblage  of 
a  hundred  people  in  any  large  Americu 
city  to  listen  to  the  most  eloquent 
champion  of  the  Boers. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  and  the  Clay ton-Bulwer  and 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaties,  there  Is  In 
America  but  the  most  languid  Interest 
It  was  discussed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  passion  by  some  of  the  newspi^^ecs^ 
a  few  months  ago.  Both  parties  pro- 
fess themselves  to  be  in  favor  of  tlie 
construction  and  ownership  of  the 
canal  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  But  no  one  is  really  exdted 
over  the  subject,  no  one  anticipates 
trouble,  no  one  doubts  that  the  matter 
will  be  amicably  arranged.  That  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  rights  in  the  case  is  recognised  bf 
the  Republican  administration  wlilch  is 
at  present  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.    The  same  fact  would 
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be  recognized*  after  a  littie  harmless 
and  meaningless  blnster,  by  the  Demo- 
crats, if  they  should  obtain  power.  In 
fact  it  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  both 
the  foreign  and  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  government  would  remain  Tirtnally 
unchanged  under  a  Bryan  administra- 
tion, despite  the  violent  phrases  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  the  whole- 
sale condemnation  placed  upon  every- 
thing the  Republicans  have  done. 

Even  the  excellent  work  done  in  China 
by  the  American  government  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  powers  of  Europe  does 
not  enter  into  this  canvass.  The  Re- 
publicans surely  ought  to  have  found 
in  the  events  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  the  strongest  vindication  of  their 
••imperialistic"  policy.  The  possession 
and  occupation  of  the  Philippines  alone 
enabled  the  government  to  take  the 
honorable  part  it  had  in  the  rescue  of 
the  besieged  legations.  ^Ul  Ameri- 
cans approve  the  persistency  with 
which  Mr.  Hay  has  opposed  the  parti- 
tkm  of  China,  and  attribute  the  pres- 
ent prospect  of  the  success  of  that  pol- 
icy largely  to  his  efforts.  Yet  the 
Republicans  have  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  point,  even  to  the  extent 
of  using  it  as  disproof  of  the  Demo- 
cratic accusation  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration '*has  involved  us  in  so- 
called  world-politics,  including  the  di- 
plomacy of  Europe  and  the  intrigue 
and  land-grabbing  of  Asia." 

That  there  is  much  that  is  objection- 
able and  much  that  is  petty  in  Ameri- 
can politics  no  one  denies.  Americans 
themselves  do  not  allow  the  world  to 
forget  it  The  accusations  and  counter- 
accusations  in  the  party  newspapers 
and  on  the  stump  bring  most  of  the 
misdoing  to  the  surface.  Ou  the  other 
hand  the  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
which  is  pertiaps  a  national  character- 
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istic,  is  not  well  understood  beyond  the 
limits  of  the    Union,  and  foreigners 
naturally  believe   that  each    party  is 
right  in  its  opinion  of  the  other,  that 
public  men  are  for  the  most  part  guided 
by  unworthy  motives,  or  dissuaded  from 
statesmanlike  action  by  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences to  their    personal  fortunes, 
that  corruption  is  rife  and  boss-rule 
triumphant,  and  that,  in  short,  politi- 
cal strife  has  but  one  end  and  aim, 
vote-getting.    It  ia  simply  necessary  to 
make  a  large  discount  upon  all  these 
points.      Other    nations    have     gone 
through  epochs  when  such  accusations 
might  truly  have  been  brought  against 
them.    Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Eng- 
land herself  encountered  and  wisely  de- 
cided great   questions  of    government 
when  there  were  evils  in  her  political 
system  as  extensive  and  seemingly  as 
ineradicable  as  those  which  are  some- 
times supposed  to  have  free  sway  in  the 
States,  and  not  wholly  unlike  them.  All 
students  of  history  know  that  the  evils 
were  but  minor  Incidents,  and  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were  right- 
thinking,    well-meaning,     God-fearing 
men.      So  it  is  to-day  in  the  United 
States.    Small  politicians  contend  over 
the    candidates    for    office;   intriguers 
plot  and  plan  to  advance  their  personal 
fortunes;  but  the  people  as  a  whole- 
regretting  that  they  must  now  and  then 
be  used  by  the  littie  political  trades- 
men for  sordid  purposes— vote  as  they 
fervently  believe     most  effectually  to 
promote  the  honor  and  welfare  of  their 
country.    In  recent  years  they  have  had 
to  decide  questions  of  great  moment. 
Some  of  them  at  least  they  have  de- 
cided wisely,   if  results   are  made  the 
test    Other  questions  lie  before  them. 
The  people  face  these  issues  with  cour- 
age and  with  soberness. 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  TUSKER. 


Most  shooting-stories  tell  of  success, 
of  some  good  bag,  or  of  the  gain  of  a 
particular  head;  for  a  change,  here  Is  a 
tale  of  defeat.  This  ia  the  account,  tak- 
en from  my  Journal,  of  a  long  day  after 
elephants,  a  most  interesting  and  ex- 
citing day,  to  which  I  look  back  as 
among  the  very  best  of  all  my  sporting 
time. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  say  a  word  to 
disarm  criticism  of  certain  obvious  mis- 
takes in  woodcraft  I  was  a  compara- 
tive novice  at  big  game;  and  I  took  to 
heart,  and  have  since  greatiy  profited  by 
remembering,  certain  facts  impressed  on 
me  on  this  occasion.  Further,  lest  any- 
one take  exception  to  the  long-drawn  out 
description  of  the  pursuit,  or  think  that 
we  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  point,  be 
it  said  unto  him  that  in  the  tracking,  in 
its  ever-varying  Incidents,  difl^culties 
and  successes,  lies  to  me  the  chief  and 
never  flagging  charm  of  all  elephant, 
bison  and  buffalo  shooting  on  foot,  and 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  set  that 
charm  and  interest  before  the  reader. 

The  country  was  Ceylon,  and  the 
month  January.  We  had  been  vahily 
searcfhing  for  a  rogue  elephant,  and 
having  finally  decided  that  he  had  left 
the  district,  had  betaken  ourselves  to 
fresh  ground,  and  were  encamped  near 
the  sea.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
I  was  late  in  rising,  meaning  to  make 
an  easy  day  of  it,  and  my  comrade  was 
away  long  before  I  had  had  my  early 
tea  and  done  some  work  about  the 
camp.  At  half -past  six  I  went  out  for 
a  stroll,  leaving  word  that  I  would  be 
back  by  ten  o'clock  for  breakfast  So 
little  thought  had  I  of  going  far  that 
to  spare  my  only  decent  footgear  (a 
pair  of  light  shooting-boots  already  In 
an  advanced  stage  of  decay),  I  had  put 
on  canvas  tennis-shoes,  excellent  for 
noiseless  prowling,  but  not  suitable  for 


a  long  journey.  Neither  had  I  or  mj 
man  any  food  or  drink.  For  arms,  I 
had  a  .450  express,  while  the  big  rifle 
(a  ten-bore)  was  carried  by  Hena,  a 
Cingalese,  who  was  an  indifferent  hunt- 
er, plucky  enough,  but  quite  ignorant 
of  woodcraft 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  our 
ground,  an  Irregular  plain  surrounded 
by  thick  cover.  As  there  was  no  game 
visible  we  began  to  walk  quietly 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  Jungle,  hop- 
ing to  find  deer  in  one  of  the  many 
glades.  The  first  beat  however,  proved 
fruitless,  and  we  struck  deeper  into  the 
trees.  There  had  lately  been  very 
heavy  rain,  and  the  whole  country  wu 
drenched;  in  the  hollows  the  water 
stood  In  wide  pools,  and  every  nnXUk 
was  brimming  over. 

Our  new  line  soon  brought  us  to  a 
thicket  where  big  trees,  interspersed 
with  close-growing  saplings,  formed  a 
gloomy  shade  which  the  morning  sun 
could  not  yet  dissipate,  and  through 
which  the  eye,  led  astray  by  the  thick 
confusion  of  stem  and  bough  and  leat 
failed  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few  yards. 
It  was  a  likely  place  for  a  sambur,  and 
I  had  the  .450  ready.  We  moved  witii 
exceptional  caution.  The  noiseless  wad- 
ing of  a  nullah  took  two  or  three  min- 
utes. Al  at  once  Hena  bent  and  peered 
into  the  foliage  to  the  left  where  I  saw 
a  few  leaves  gentiy  shaking.  **AUM 
(an  elephant),"  he  whispered,  and  then 
clutching  my  arm  In  his  excitement, 
*'Eta,  eta,  eta,  alliah  (a  tusker  ele- 
phant)," and  suddenly  I  saw  among  the 
leaves  a  long  and  shining  tusk.  Witih 
out  the  slightest  warning  we  had 
walked  straight  up  to  a  tusker. 

Now  in  Ceylon  tuskers  are  extremdj 
rare,  so  rare  that  few  sportsmen  ever 
see  one.  I  can  think  of  half  a  doien 
people  who  have  shot  one,  but  I  know 
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nobody  who  can  claim  two.  It  will  be 
well  b^ieved  that  when  a  tusker  is 
heard  of  he  is  pursued  with  energy, 
that  «Mcarte  watch  for  and  report  his 
presence,  that  days,  or  even  weeks,  will 
be  spent  upon  his  track,  and  that  no 
other  game  is  thought  of  wliile  he  can 
stiU  be  followed.  Tales  of  Ceylon  tusk- 
ers outvie  Munchausen.  It  was,  then, 
nnheard-of  luck  wliich,  without  the 
slightest  trouble  to  himself,  had  placed 
a  noTice  within  fifteen  yards  of  this 
rare  beast,  the  first  sign  of  whose  pres- 
ence was  the  sight  of  his  sliining  tusk. 
A  wonderful  chance  indeed!  never  sure- 
ly had  there  been  such  another. 

It  was  difiicult  to  make  the  elephant 
out  in  the  half-light  of  the  dense  cov- 
er, but  he  was  not  of  great  size,  prob- 
ably something  over  eight  feet  high.  He 
was  broadside  on,  perfectly  motionless; 
and  as  I  loaded  and  cocked  the  t»i-bore, 
more  noiselessly  than  I  had  ever  done 
before,  as  I  crept  cautiously  towards 
the  animal  and  paused  when  he  made 
a  qiiiet  pace  forward,  as  I  halted  with- 
in ten  yards  to  wait  an  opportunity  to 
lire,  confident  in  my  two  or  three  pre- 
Tlous  triumphs,  I  never  doubted  of  suc- 
cess. The  foliage  was  so  thick  about 
him  that  I  could  not  see  his  head  dis- 
tinctly, but  his  quiet  advance,  for  he 
took  now  and  then  a  slow  step  on- 
wards, promised  soon  to  bring  him  into 
a  gap  near  me  about  a  yard  broad.  In- 
to this,  accordingly,  I  crept  and 
crouched  down  six  or  seven  yards  from 
where  I  thought  he  would  pass.  For 
foil  five  minutes  I  waited.  The  ele- 
phant was  quiet  evidently  dozing,  but 
now  and  then  he  would  swing  his 
tmnk  against  the  thin  stems  on  either 
Aide,  causing  a  shiver  and  rustle  of  their 
foliage.  I  could  hear  the  deep  rumble 
of  his  inside,  and  the  great  breath  that 
once  or  twice  burst  up  from  his  lungs; 
I  could  see  his  fore-feet  distinctly,  but 
no  vital  spot  Then  he  came  forward, 
and  stopped,  the  brute,  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  gap,  his  brain  covered  by  a  thick- 


ish  sapling,  his  forehead  and  trunk  in 
full  view.  Not  daring  to  stir  I  waited, 
for  an  age  as  it  seemed,  noting  every 
wrinkle  of  the  loosely-hanging  trunk, 
every  blink  of  the  half -closed  eye,  every 
stain  and  blemish  of  the  tusks;  the  left 
one,  the  nearer,  stood  two  feet  beyond 
the  lip  and  was  broken  sharply  at  the 
end;  the  other  was  a  foot  longer.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  animal  stood 
tliere,  but  at  last  round  he  swung  into 
the  gap  towards  me,  and  as  I  hurriedly 
raised  the  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger  he 
was  towering  above  me,  barely  five 
yards  off.  I  was  too  close  to  him,  and 
felt  my  aim  had  been  too  high;  his  ad- 
vance had  taken  me  by  surprise. 

But  a  two-ounce  bullet  hits  hard,  and 
this  one  knocked  the  tusker  over  like  a 
nine-pin,  as  the  tremendous  crash  of 
branch  and  sapling  plainly  told,  a  tom- 
ofF  twig  hitting  my  shoulder.  The 
smoke  hung  very  dense,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  advance,  but  a  slirill  trumpeting 
and  continued  crashing  showed  that  the 
beast  was  struggling  to  his  feet  &nd 
when  I  plucked  up  courage  and  went 
forward,  he  was  on  his  legs,  his  feet 
far  apart  his  body  swaying  drunkenly 
from  side  to  side,  his  head  buried  in  the 
branches.  Of  course  I  ought  now  to 
■have  fired  at  his  heart  but  I  was  a  be- 
ginner and  did  not  trusting  to  the  com- 
mon rule  in  Ceylon  which  bids  one  fire 
only  at  the  brain.  Already  he  began 
to  make  some  staggering  sort  of  way 
forward.  He  got  back  into  the  gap  but 
never  exposed  his  head;  his  pace  quick- 
ened into  a  run,  and  then,  wildly  trum- 
peting, he  rushed  headlong  forward, 
crashing,  smashing,  rending,  straight 
through  the  thick  and  cumbered  forest 
My  dash  in  pursuit,  hindered  at  every 
step  by  the  chaos  of  destruction  in  his 
wake,  was  hopeless;  the  bushes  closed 
behind  his  tail  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
Hena  came  up,  and  on  we  ran,  hearing 
close  ahead  a  loud  splashing,  and 
emerged  on  the  banks  of  a  large  water- 
course, whose  turbid  flood  was  still  in 
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urild  commotion.  As  we  planged 
through,  up  to  the  arm-pits  in  the  yel- 
low stream,  loud  trumpeting  and  a 
heavy  crash  announced  that  something 
had  happened.  Wild  hope  thrilled  me 
that  the  tusker  was  down  and  done  for. 
Alas,  no!  on  a  slight  slope  we  found 
the  tokens  of  his  fall;  two  long  slides 
marked  where  his  feet  had  slipped  from 
under  him,  while  a  deep  impression  on 
the  soil  showed  that  he  had,  as  we 
thought,  measured  his  length  on  the 
greasy  ground.  But  he  was  up  and 
away,  and  now  began  to  shape  a  defi- 
nite course  through  the  Jungle,  following 
the  game-paths  and  open  glades  which 
here  made  the  country  easy.  He  still 
went  yery  fast,  his  feet  at  each  im- 
mense stride  going  deep  into  the  soft 
ground,  here  and  there  ploughing  long 
slides,  while  many  fragments  of  torn 
and  muddy  turf  made  his  path  plain 
from  a  distance. 

With  so  unmistakable  a  track  to  fol- 
low our  progress  was  quick.  We  were 
both  in  perfect  condition,  and  when  I 
got  my  second  wind  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
go  on  forever;  and  I  meant  to  go  on, 
though  already  I  felt  hampered  by  my 
thin  shoes,  and  had  begun  to  reflect 
that  we  had  no  food  or  drink  and  that 
neither  of  us  knew  the  country.  A  na-* 
tive,  outside  the  district  where  he 
knows  every  yard  of  ground,  is  but  a 
poor  guide;  I  therefore  took  constant 
note  of  our  direction,  which  throughout 
the  day  remained  down-wind,  south- 
westward,  trending  obliquely  inland 
and  away  from  camp. 

About  half-past  eight,  after  nearly  an 
hour's  hot  chase,  a  splash  and  a  quiet 
ripple  of  water  announced  some  animal. 
Waiting  for  a  minute  to  get  my  breath, 
I  moved  forward,  but  found  it  to  be 
only  a  buffalo.  Then  a  drenching 
shower  came  down  for  about  half  an 
hour;  after  which  we  calculated  that 
the  tusker  was  two  miles  ahead,  for  the 
footprints  were  wet  for  about  that  dis- 
tance, while    further   on,    though    the 


raindrops  lay  on  the  learei,  the  qNwr 
was  dry.  We  had  now  got  into  drier 
and  more  elevated  country,  whese  the 
Jungle  was  thick  thorn  scmb  with 
numerous  cacti;  the  elephant  had 
steadied  down  into  a  fast  walk,  but  the 
track,  though  less  deeply  marked,  wu 
always  plain,  and  we  made  very  good 
speed,  running  or  walking  fast  and 
worldng  our  very  best. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  came  full  up- 
on a  herd  of  buffaloes,  right  acrois  the 
way.  There  were  twenty  or  more  vis- 
ible, some  lying  in  a  muddy  pool,  othen 
grazing  round  it,  while  from  sounds 
which  came  from  the  Jungle  beyond  we 
knew  that  there  were  others  which  we 
could  not  see.  Scouting  a  little,  I  made 
out  two  fine  bulls,  and  a  cow  with  won- 
derful wide  horns;  on  any  other  occa- 
sion I  should  most  certainly  have  at- 
tacked her,  but  to-day  no  pair  of  horns 
could  induce  me  to  delay.  As  we 
showed  ourselves  the  nearest  beasti 
discovered  us,  and  ten  or  twelve  ranged 
up  in  Ihie  to  oppose  us,  while  the  oth- 
ers, which  were  mostly  cows,  left  the 
water  and  collected  together,  watching 
what  should,  happen.  For  two  or  three 
minutes  the  squadron  confronting  as 
went  through  the  usual  performance  of 
startled  buffaloes,  snorting  and  stamp- 
ing and  tossing  their  heads;  tUl,  u 
usual  deciding  on  flight  instead  of  bat- 
tle, they  suddenly  turned  together  and 
galloped  off,  accompanied  at  once  by 
the  remainder.  FoV  a  minute  the  forest 
re-echoed  with  the  disturbance,  till  the 
sounds  died  away  in  distant  hoof-beata 

The  elephant's  track  was  now  oblit- 
erated by  the  foot-marks  of  the  bolE^ 
loes;  it  led  along  a  game-path  by  which 
the  latter  had  passed  up  and  down,  and 
which  they  had  crossed  and  recroised 
in  every  direction.  We  cast  right  Av- 
ward,  but  failed  to  pick  up  the  spoor, 
tried  back  and  round  and  furthff 
round,  but  still  could  not  find  it  We 
were  checked  for  more  than  half  aa 
hour  here,  while  I  cursed  and  HeDi» 
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MMlIy  dlBConraged,  put  in  the  nsnal 
pl€A  of  your  unentbiutiastlc  follower 
and  "wanted  to  go  home  to  eat  rice." 
Still  we  tried  always  our  beat,  going 
over  the  difflcnlt  ground  inch  by  inch. 
At  last,  far  forward,  we  found  a  doubt- 
ful impression,  and  still  further.  In 
•ome  soft  mud,  were  the  right  traces 
plain.  Doubtless  a  real  tracker  would 
tiaye  overcome  this  difficulty  much 
more  quicUy,  but  we  were  not  trackers, 
and  I,  for  one,  felt  very  proud  of  our 
success. 

By  this  time  we  were  both  tightening 
our  belts  a  bit,  but  we  went  on 
steadily,  making  good  progress,  and  we 
could  still  manage  a  trot  when  the 
track  allowed  it  About  two  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  ele* 
phants  where  the  trampled  Jungle  gavo 
us  some  difficulty,  but  the  lucky  discov- 
ery of  a  splash  of  blood  soon  guided  us 
to  the  right  line.  On  again  we  went  at 
our  best  pace,  but  as  time  passed  I  be- 
gan to  tire,  feeling  hunger  perhaps 
more  than  thirst,  while  Hena  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  his  betel-box  and 
drank  copiously  of  many  puddles, 
which  I  dared  not  do.  I  don't  think 
there  was  very  much  more  running. 
The  wind  dropped  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  but  the  sun,  drawing  gradual- 
ly round  towards  our  front,  was  a  suffi- 
cient guide  as  to  direction,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  we  were  always  heading 
southwest 

Some  time  after  four  the  track  led 
into  that  of  another  herd  of  elephants, 
and  we  took  many  minutes  to  work  it 
past  the  hundred  yards  of  fouled 
ground,  while,  to  our  great  disgust,  the 
tusker  had  rejoined  the  herd  within  the 
next  half  mile.  The  elephants  had  been 
established  here  for  the  day;  there  were 
bare  forms  where  the  great  beasts  had 
cleared  away  the  cane  undergrowth  to 
make  themselves  dean  beds  for  their 
siesta;  the  forest  was  trampled  into 
smooth  paths,  littered  with  small 
branches    and  half*chewed  twigs;    in 


places  trees  had  been  stripped  of  their 
bark,  of  which  long  flakes  hung  from 
tiie  bleeding  trunks,  while  several  of  a 
certain  slender  species,  but  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height  had  been  pushed 
down  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their 
small  fruit 

At  this  time  I  think  our  quarry  can- 
not have  been  much  more  than  an  hour 
ahead  of  us,  for  the  various  signs  of  the 
track  seemed  fresh,  and  though  he  had 
only  once  halted,  he  had  long  relaxed 
his  pace  into  an  ordinary  walk.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  j>ick  out  the  right 

one  among  a  dosen  trails  of  beasts  sim- 

* 

ilar  to  ours,  trails  which  ever  i>arted 
and  rejoined  and  opened  out  again.  In 
half  an  hour  of  vain  effort  we  can  hard- 
ly have  gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then  a  clot  of  blood  helped  us  and  we 
made  a  little  progress,  but  were  again 
badly  checked  at  a  flat  outcrop  of 
gneiss  rock  across  and  around  which 
the  elephants  had  passed,  much  scat- 
tered. Their  tracks  mingled  and  sepa- 
rated most  hopelessly;  to  follow  the 
herd  would  have  been  child's  play;  to 
detect  the  single  tusker's  foot-marks 
was  a  task  beyond  us.  But  again  a  still 
recent  blood-drop  cheered  us,  and  our 
spurt  in  response  was  soon  encouraged 
by  another. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  success. 
All  our  careful  searching,  all  our  wide 
casts  forward,  failed  to  carry  on  the 
line;  and  as  I  stopped  an  instant  de- 
spairing of  the  fruitless  labor,  the  look 
of  the  darkening  Jungle  struck  me,  and 
the  sun  coming  level  through  the  tree- 
tops.  It  was  long  past  flve  o'clock.  I 
gave  up;  I  had  had  my  opportunity,  and 
was  now  forced  to  acknowledge  myself 
beaten. 

Where  were  we?  Neither  of  us  knew. 
We  climbed  the  tallest  tree  within 
reach,  so  far  up  that  we  swayed  and 
swung  on  the  slender  branches  as  on  a 
ship's  mast  There  was  no  landmark 
to  be  seen,  only  long  levels  of  tree-tops* 
a  distant  rocky  knoll  unknown,  and  the 
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low  sun  tondiing  the  horizon.  Which 
was  the  right  way  home?  We  had 
started  north  of  camp,  and  I  had  made 
out  our  course  all  day  as  being  south- 
west; I  therefore  voted  for  the  east  to 
gain  the  coast,  but  Hena  insisted  that 
southeast  was  the  line.  He  had  no 
Bnglish,  I  but  little  Cingalese,  and 
though  I  tried  to  explain  my  ideas,  yet 
to  all  my  arguments  he  pointed  to  the 
same  point  In  the  end  I  yielded;  be 
was  a  Jungle-KHiUaA  and  he  ought  to 
know.  We  halted  for  ten  minutes,  our 
first  rest  since  starting,  and  much  I,  for 
my  part,  required  it  I  was  a  good  deal 
exhausted  by  the  fast  pace  and  con- 
stant stooping  over  the  tracic;  and 
though  the  first  crisis  of  hunger  was 
passed,  I  was  parched  and  racked  with 
thirst  Then  we  set  off  as  fast  as  our 
tired  feet  would  carry  us,  but  in  the 
close  jungle  our  progress  was  slower 
than  while  tracking. 

When  the  sun  had  quite  sunk  we 
reached  a  stream  fiowing  across  our 
path,  which  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
coast  I  knew  must  fall  into  one  of  the 
lagoons  near  our  camp.  I  resolved  to 
follow  it,  as  being  a  sure  guide  home. 
The  belt  of  big  timber  near  the  water 
was  free  fft>m  undergrowth  and  our 
speed  increased,  while  the  more  exten- 
sive view  through  the  tall  trunks  gave 
a  chance  of  seeing  game;  nor  had  many 
minutes  passed  before  a  sambur  stag 
came  in  view,  not  however,  good 
enough  to  fire  at  A  young  buffalo  was 
the  next  animal,  and  the  last  we  saw; 
he  was  outlined  black  against  some  in- 
distinct foliage,  his  head  raised  to  a 
branch. 

Gradually  the  night  closed  in.  Sud- 
denly Hena  ran  in  front  of  me,  tearing 
bis  hair,  waving  his  arms  and  using 
the  very  finest  gesticulations,  entreat- 
ing me  to  change  the  direction.  "Oya  it 
pare*'  be  said,  **hohoma  durai  (the  road 


of  the  stream  was  very  long)*"  then 
was  very  great  Jungle,  there  were  manj 
bears;^  but  now  he  knew  where  he  wai^ 
and  the  way  was  **bohoma  hondai,  ftoko- 
ma  langai  (very  good  and  very  dose);" 
he  was  quite  sure  he  was  right  Ones 
more  I  yielded,  and  off  he  Bet  in  his  old 
direction,  I  after  him  as  hard  as  I  coidd 
go.  We  ran  when  possible,  diving  un- 
der boughs,  swinging  round  saplingn, 
shielding  our  faces  with  sadly-scratched 
hands,  rushing  in  the  dark  against  in- 
visible branches,  brought  np  standing 
by  impenetrable  thickets.  A  very  little 
of  this  was  enough  for  me  and  we  soon 
slackened  speed.  After  a  while  Hena 
sat  down  and  said  he  was  lost  So  I 
must  needs  take  the  lead  again,  with 
my  follower  murmuring  to  liimself 
from  fatigue  and  in  fear  of  the  dart: 
forest 

The  clearness  lingering  in  the  west 
was  still  a  guide  when  I  could  see  it; 
and  the  stars  gave  some  light  in  the 
opener  places;  I  kept  to  the  game-paths 
as  much  as  possible^  even  if  they  led 
somewhat  wrong,  but  turned  always  in* 
to  the  first  likelier,  one  that  offered.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  raccesaioii  of 
glades  and  a  well-beaten  game-track 
that  led  into  a  small  plain,  beyond 
which,  alas,  the  black  wall  of  Jungle 
rose  again.  We  could  not  reoogniie  the 
place  at  all.  Faint  and  utterly  tired 
out  I  viras  f (HTced  to  sit  down,  ifidk 
Hena  squatted  dejectedly  beside  me. 

•Suddenly  through  the  deep  stlUnesi  I 
was  aware  of  a  faint  whisper  firom  tlie 
ground,  and  realised  that  it  was  the 
roar  of  the  sea.  On  my  feet  I  oonld 
hear  nothing  save  the  all-pervading,  in* 
definable  voice  of  insects,  which,  now 
that  I  listened,  filled  the  silence;  but  ly- 
ing prone  we  could  plainly  hear  the  fu- 
off  murmur,  and  even  determine  tlie 
quarter  whence  it  came,  much  to  the 
east  of  our  own  course.    I  insisted  od 


1  When  they  wish  to  dieexiade  their  master  rU  usually  dilate  on  the  nnmber  and  ferodV 
from  some  unpopular  plan,  such  as  visiting  a  of  the  bears,  as  the  most  formidable  argumsit 
too-  disUnt  shooting  ground,  Cingalese  ihikth     and  the  best  deterrent  they  know  of. 
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tracking  this  wnmd  of  tbe  ocean.  Our 
camp  was  but  a  mile  from  the  coaat 
and  a  path,  mlacalled  the  road,  ran  past 
the  tents  parallel  to  it  On  again  there- 
fore we  went,  stumbling  and  weary, 
the  native's  disconsolate  groaning  be- 
coming ever  louder  and  more  distract- 
ing, and  I  suppressing  it  every  few 
minutes.  The  whisper  which  guided  us 
alowly  grew  more  audible  as  we  ad- 
vanced, but  for  long  we  had  to  kneel 
to  make  sure  of  Its  direction. 

The  fear  now  seised  me  that  we 
might  cross  the  narrow  path  without 
fleeing  it  in  the  dark,  which  might  mean 
fleveral  weary  miles  more  to  traverse. 
I  gave  constant  injunctions  to  Hena  to 
look  out  for  It,  till  at  last  he  began  to 
mutter  unceasingly  the  words  "moAa 
pom  (high-road)."  The  phrase  got  into 
my  head  too,  and  set  itself  to  a  tune, 
which  my  tired  brain  kept  repeating 
over  and  over,  my  ear  ever  attentive 
to  the  slowly  strengthening  murmur  of 
the  surf. 

At  last,  after  ages,  as  they  seemed,  of 
wandering,  there  was  a  stretch  of  black 
water  standing  in  among  the  scrub.  I 
splashed  into  it,  saw  its  gleam  under  the 
stars  along  a  straight  gap  in  the  trees, 
and  knew  it  was  the  path.  At  my  cry 
of  **UQha  pare,  tnaha  parer  Hena 
rushed  up  from  behind,  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  shallow  water,  felt  the 
cart-ruts,  and  believed.  Beaching  dry 
ground,  we  assured  ourselves,  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  new  ruts,  that  we  were  south 
of  the  camp;  this  meant  that  I  had 
Judged  more  correctly  than  my  com- 
panion, and  he  afterwards  handsomely 
admitted  the  fact  An  hour's  more 
walking  brought  us  to  the  plain  a  mile 
from  the  tents,  but  we  had  still  to  wade 
a  shallow  lagoon  half  a  mile  broad. 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke 
the  back  of  my  endurance.  I  could 
barely  drag  myself  through  the  stiff 
mud,  which  at  every  step  nearly  pulled 
Mf  my  ruined  shoes;  the  salt  water 
made  my  torn  shins  smart;  the  phos- 


phorescent swirl  of  a  large  fish  made 
me  Jump  as  if  it  had  been  a  crocodile. 
It  was  past  ten  when  I  walked  into 
camp,  dropped  on  to  my  bed,  and  rolled 
off  to  sleep. 

I  am  told  that  I  revived  for  dinner, 
and  I  have  dim  recollections  of  hot  soup 
and  of  a  long  tumbler  often  replenished. 
My  friend  has  several  malicious  stories 
of  ihy  eccentricities,  and  says  that  all 
he  heard  of  the  day's  adventures  until 
next  morning  was  something  unintel- 
ligible about  a  high-road.  We  were  out 
nearly  sixteen  hours,  and,  considering 
our  very  fast  pace  during  five  or  six 
of  them,  I  believe  we  did  not  go  a  yard 
under  forty  miles.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  easy  tracking,  or  ground  so  uni- 
versally soft;  never  have  I  travelled  on 
a  track  at  such  a  speed.  And  so  I  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  Just  on  a  full  stomach* 
and  forgot  that  I  had  lost  a  tusker. 

I  was  very  limp  and  weak  the  next 
day,  and  Hena's  feet  were  so  full  of 
thorns  that  he  could  not  go  out  I  and 
our  two  best  men,  however,  tried  to  find 
our  way  back  to  the  spoor,  but  failed. 
We  did  come  upon  a  herd's  traces  and 
followed  them  for  a  while,  hoping  they 
might  be  those  that  foiled  our  efforts 
yesterday,  but  there  was  a  big  foot- 
mark  which  I  had  not  noticed  on  that 
occasion,  and  from  that  and  other  signs 
we  decided  they  were  not  the  same.  Wo 
then  struck  for  the  brook  already  men- 
tioned, hoping  to  find  the  crossing-place 
of  either  the  herd  or  the  single  tusker, 
but  no  elephants  had  passed  it  in  so 
much  of  its  course  as  we  followed,  and 
by  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  tiring  rapidly, 
we  took  a  cast  for  home.  There  were  no 
tracks  of  yesterday,  but  at  last  we 
came  on  a  new  one,  brand-new— just 
the  size  of  the  tusker's!  It  was  a 
moment  of  thrilling  excitement  but  in 
my  heart  I  knew  it  was  another  beast; 
a  wounded  elephant  rarely  halts  so  soon 
or  feeds  so  leisurely.  We  were  soon  up 
with  him,  but  he  showed  no  ivory  and 
we  left  him  unmolested. 
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**Mafl8eh  (it  was  finished);^'  the  tusker 
bad  escaped. 

Has  this  history  conveyed  anything 
to  its  readers?    To  the  sportsman  per- 
haps it  has;  and  if  it  shows  to  anyone 
who  does  not  shoot  that  there  is  some* 
thing  to  enjoy  in  the  chase  of  big  game 
beyond  the  actual  Icilling  of  the  animal, 
it  will  not,  as  they   say   in   prefaces, 
have  been  written  in  vain.    But  it  can- 
not really  set  before  you,  as  I  would 
wish  it,  the  charm  of  the  free,  wild  jun- 
gle, untramelled  by  the   march-dykes, 
gamekeepers,  or  any  disadvantages  of 
civilization;  the  broad  lake-like  plain 
whose  green  shores  of  forest  bend  ir- 
regularly into  bay  and  point  and  island, 
to  which  all  the  game  repairs  at  dusk, 
to  feed,  to  loiter  and  to  play  themselves, 
as  the  Scotch  say;  the  quiet  river  set 
in  huge  trees  whose  foliage  dips  to  the 
clear  current  sliding    gently    beneath 
steep  earthen  banks,  to  divide  anon  in- 
to shallow  pools   and   rivulets,    losing 
themselves  among  the  sandbanks,  or  to 
lap  round  the  gaunt  forest-giants  lying 
across  the  channel,  whose    limbs    are 
cumbered  with  the  bleached  dry  wrack 
of  past  floods.     And  the  forest  along 
the  banks,   where   sometimes  between 
gloomy  aisles  of  the  great  trunks  the 
view  extends  to  several  hundred  yards, 
and    elsewhere    contracts   to   ten   or 
twenty  yards,  where  tangles  of  enor- 
mous creepers  climb  the  trees,  covering 
and  strangling  them  and  forming  cav- 
ernous hollows  never  sunlit,  most  for- 
bidding, whose  damp  bare  floors  bear 
the  frequent  impress  of    the  leopard's 
pug. 

And  the  glorious  moonlight  nights, 
when  the  air  is  crisp  and  the  dew  falls 
like  rain,  and  the  chital  deer  come  down 
to  feed,  their  clear  note  sounding  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  they  call  to  each 
other.  Then,  when  you  leave  the  hid- 
den camp  to  stroll  along  the  plain,  the 
complete  silence  overwhelms  you,  until 
the  distant    trumpeting    of    elephants 


comes  faintly  to  your  ear  and  the  slow 
splashing  of  some  heavy  animal 
through  the  still  lagoon.  No  movement 
is  there,  hardly  a  sound;  there  may  be 
the  occasional  cry  of  some  night-bird, 
the  monotonous  voice  of  a  fro^,  perhaps 
a  faint  stirring  of  the  reeds  bent  bj 
some  slowly  passing  breath  of  air. 

And  the  fascinating  live  things!   nie 
troops  of  monkeys  and  sereaming  horn- 
bills  in  the  river-timber;  the  crooodils 
basking  on   a  sandbank,   the   brilliant 
kingflsher  studying  him  from  a  perch 
close  by;  the  herons,  cranes,  and  innn- 
merable  water-birds  ranged  along  the 
mud-flats  of  the  lagoons;  1^  wild  fowl 
flighting  in  the  evening  or  sailing  in 
companies  upon  the  tanks  by  day.   The 
bright-eyed    mongoose    raises   himself 
in  the  grass  to  peer  at  you;  the  large 
gray  squirrel  flattens  himself  against 
his  branch  at  your  approach;  you  see  a 
herd  of  pigs  routing  among  the  under- 
brush,   or   returning,    last   of    all  the 
beasts,  from  the  plain  at  sunrise.    Yon 
do  not  wish  to  fire  at  everything;  it  is 
far  more  interesting  to  watch  the  un- 
conscious game.    I  have  seen  elephants, 
a  buffalo,  deer,  pigs  and  peafowl,  all 
feeding  unconcernedly  together;  I  have 
stalked  up  to  a  herd  of  buffalo,  tried  to 
sketch  them  (with  most  unworthy  re* 
suits)  and  crept  away  unobserved;  and 
best  of  all,  I  have  watched  for  an  hour, 
at  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  a  herd  of 
twenty  elephants  feeding  in   the  open, 
under  the  full,  perfect  moonlight  of  the 
tropics.    All  is  interesting;  even  the  hot 
scrub-Jungle    through    which    we   fol- 
lowed that  tusker,  has  its    charm  of 
vastness,    unmapped,    pathless,    unex- 
plored; it  was  always  pleasant  to  wan- 
der silently  and  watchfully  about,  hop- 
ing to  flnd  a  track  or  an  animn^  |n  any 
glade  or  round  any  comer. 

I  have  had  the  luck  to  know  a  littls 
of  many  Jungles,  and  they  are  all  de- 
lightful; from  the  muddy  fastnesses  of 
the  Sunderbunds  and  Its  mysterloQi 
waterways  arched  in  with  palms,  to  the 
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|bif  antamn  pinewoods  of  the  Him- 
IMM  from  the  vast  grass  coyerts  of 
^iKsrai  to  rockj  bamboo-dad  hilla 
Lapland  teak-forests,  black,  burned 
:lMiflpisn  in  the  Central  Indian  snm- 
t'  Bnt  for  Ceylon  I  keep  an  extra 
M  comer  in  my  heart,  poor  though 
bm^iies  mostly  are.  There  first  I 
\  Uf  game;  there  first  I  saw  the 


Jnngle,  and  drank  in  and  made  my  own 
its  spirit  Sad  wonld  I  be  to  think  that 
spirit  could  ever  leave  me,  or  that  I  am 
never  again  to  follow  through  the  for- 
est some  one  or  other  of  its  greater 
denisens,  and  to  be  there,  more  truly 
than  it  is  possible  elsewhere,  my  own 
master,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man. 

A.  D.  G^-fl^. 


KATHALEEN  NY-HOULAHAN. 

O  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  your  face  is  like  a  star. 
Your  face  has  led  me  to  your  feet  o'er  wastes  and  waters  far; 
Your  face  has  made  a  day  for  me  where  only  twilights  are, 
O  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  my  star! 

0  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlaban,  why  loved  I  aught  but  you? 

1  took  a  woman  to  my  wife,  and  kind  she  was  and  true. 
But  your  gray  eyes  shone  out  on  me  within  her  eyes  of  blue, 
And,  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  my  soul  went  after  you. 

0  Kafthaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  it's  old  I  am  and  gray, 

1  see  the  dead  leaves  blown  about  the  closing  of  my  day: 
The  dead  leaves,  the  red  leaves  are  rotting  in  my  way, 
O  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  to-day. 

O  Kathaleen  Ny-Houlahan,  my  Bily's  grave  is  green. 

And  I've  grown  old  a-seeking  your  face  through  tears  and 

teen; 
I'll  turn  my  feet  from  this  straight  path,  where  your  white 

feet  have  been 
And  turned  the  dry  ferns  young  again  and  green. 


I'll  turn  my  feet  from  every  path  but  one— the  churchyard 

way; 
111  shut  my  eyes  to  every  star,  and  sleep  my  fill  till  day; 
'TIS  Bily  will  awake  me,  and  you  it  is  will  say 
Rise  up,  play  up,  old  piper,  'tis  the  dawning  of  the  day." 


<« 


Black  and  White. 
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VI. 


THE  NEW  LORD  OF  THE  ESTATE. 

The  following  summer  there  was  a 
wedding  at  Castle  Richenberg.  Wlgand 
had  decided  to  give  up  his  position  as 
engineer  and  take  to  farming.  He  was 
a  member,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
of  a  farming  family  and  was  by  no 
means  without  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness, having  drawn  in  with  his  moth- 
er's milk  much  knowledge  which  oth- 
ers had  to  acquire  painfully.  To  com- 
plete his  education  he  had  during  the 
past  year  served  as  a  volunteer  on  a 
large  estate.  He  thought  It  a  glorious 
task  to  devote  his  entire  talent  to  the 
improvement  of  his  future  wife's  prop- 
erty, neglected  and  loaded  down  with 
debt  as  it  was.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
able  to  utilize  a  little  capital  of  his 
own,  and  although  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  this  bore  a  small  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  property,  where  all 
things  needed  must  be  provided  anew, 
'his  courage  did  not  fail  him,  feeling  as 
he  did  that  diligence,  economy  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  were 
auxiliaries  not  to  be  despised.  There 
are  people  possessed  of  nothing  save 
what  Is  contained  in  their  purses,  and 
others  whose  capital  lies  In  heart  and 
head. 

The  wedding  was  characterized  by 
much  simplicity,  a  simplicity  that  did 
not  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Richenberg. 

"He  doesn't  belong  to  the  nobility," 
said  people.  In  the  village  Inn  the 
schoolmaster  had  already  confided  to  a 

*  Traoalated  for  The  Liriog  Age  by  Haaktl 
Derby*     Ooxrrlght  by  The  Llrlnff  Age  Oo. 


circle  of  his  intimates:  "The  opper  daai 
calls  such  a  marriage  a  mesaljangi, 
(mesalliance)  and  such  things  never 
turn  out  welL" 

"Yes,"  said  Landlord  Lange,  "even 
pot  ought  to  have  its  own  cover,  thafi 
the  true  way." 

The  two  pretty  peasant  girls  were  of 
course  on  hand,  when  the  bridal  pro- 
cession went  across  the  churchyard. 

"Don't  you  remember,  last  yearr 
said  the  one,  "how  he  passed  by  us  tod 
looked  so  at  you?" 

"O,  you  rogue,  it  was  you  he  wm 
looking  at!" 

"Well,  who  would  have  thought  MT 

"But  they  do  go  together,  even  If  he 
isn't  a  lord.    A  fine  pair." 

"And  isn't  our  young  lady  as  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel!" 

"And  Just  look  at  her  veil,  as  fine  as 
a  cobweb." 

"But  how  strange  It  is  to  see  tlie 
fiowers  she  carries.  Just  nothing  hot 
forget-me-nots.  They  grow  in  every 
ditch.  And  Bevemest  has  snch  beaati- 
ful  camellias  in  his  greenhouse." 

"Yes,  and  your  bridegroom  has  only 
some  old  ditch  flowers  in  his  button- 
hole." 

"Lord  preserve  us,  lass,  it's  rainhig. 
It  is  falling  on  the  bride's  head.  That* i 
a  sign  of  good  luck." 

Without  attracting  notice  a  cloud  bad 
gathered  in  the  clear  summer  sky,  and 
just  before  the  bridal  pair  entered  the 
church  it  discharged  a  brief  pelting 
shower,  the  sun  shining  brightly  the 
while.  ■  The  people  crowded  In  and  the 
churchyard  was  emptied,  while  it  kept 
on  raining  a  short  time  and  the  steps 
took  on  a  darker  color;  the  only  spoti 
remaining  bright  and  dry  being  those 
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protected  by  the  trees  and  bushes. 
From  the  church  Issued  the  sound  of 
singing  and  the  notes  of  the  organ,  la- 
ter on  the  resonant  voice  of  the  pastor. 
The  rain  drops  died  away,  and  from  the 
bough  of  a  weeping  ash,  glistening  as 
it  might  be  from  tears,  an  arbor  bird 
poured  forth  his  Joyous  song,  directly 
above  the  grave  of  Herr  von  Rephun, 
the  last  of  his  race. 

Things  in  the  church  had  quieted 
down.  Then  once  more  the  organ  and 
the  singing  burst  forth,  and  after  a 
while  the  people  poured  out  again. 
Meantime  nearly  every  trace  of  the 
rain  had  disappeared,  the  sky  was  of 
a  uniform  blue  and  the  steps  lay 
bright  in  the  sunshine;  only  here  and 
there  was  a  glittering  drop  to  be  seen 
on  the  freshened  leaves. 

Labor  and  weariness  and  care  in  full 
were  the  lot  of  the  young  husband,  yet 
he  endured  them  Joyously  and  buoyant- 
ly, easily  forgetting  his  troubles  when 
he  gazed  in  the  beaming  eyes  of  his 
young  wife.  At  his  instance  the  old  in- 
spector had  some  time  since  been  dis- 
charged, and  in  his  place  he  had  ob- 
tained another,  whom  he  had  learned 
from  a  reliable  source  to  be  extremely 
capable. 

"Well,  Herr  Wigand,*'  said  this  man 
to  him,  '*I  have  now  been  over  the 
whole  thing,  and  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  got  to  put  Moses  and  the  prophets 
on  the  Jump  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
anything  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
way  this  place  has  been  neglected  is  a 
perfect  shame.  And  such  a  fine  soiL 
Twenty  times  as  good  a  crop  could  be 
raised  here  if  it  had  been  properly  cul- 
tivated. And  then  the  buildings;  they 
<mly  remain  standing  because  they  don^ 
know  which  side  to  tumble  over  on. 
Have  you  ever  in  your  life  seen  such 
farming  implements,  Herr  Wigand?  I 
never  did.  Not  even  when  I  went  to 
see  Karl  Ptitjer  in  Kftgelin,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  slackest  man  in  the 


whole  country  round.  There  are 
ploughs  there  the  like  of  which  you 
can't  find  anywhere,  and  harrows  that 
have  as  few  teeth  as  Mother  Schultsch 
in  Grambzow,  when  she  was  eighty 
years  old.  And  then  the  machines. 
They  could  not  be  matched  in  the  coun- 
try three  miles  back  of  Timbuctoo. 
And  when  I  think  about  the  cattle  it 
is  enough  to  make  an  angel  weep.  The 
sheep  have  not  had  a  strain  of  fresh 
blood  in  them  for  thirty  years  past,  and 
what  grows  on  them  is  no  wool,  noth- 
ing but  moss.  Besides  which  there  are 
not  half  enough  for  the  place.  About 
the  cows  I  will  say  nothing,  I  simply 
cannot  express  myself.  The  people  here 
have  not  the  faintest  idea  about  proper 
pasturage  and  fodder.  On  this  place, 
according  to  my  idea,  you  cannot  do 
with  less  than  thirty-two  horses,  and 
how  many  are  there,  scarce  five!  And 
what  a  worthless  lot.  When  I  was  learn- 
ing the  business  there  was  hanging  in 
the  inspector's  room  a  picture  of  a  horse 
that  was  supposed  to  have  every  dis- 
ease the  devil  had  ever  conjured  up. 
One  would  think  there  was  a  collection 
of  Just  such  creatures  here.  And  the 
people  are  Just  like  the  cattle.  The 
scamps  are  all  right  at  swilling  spirits 
and  stealing  wood,  but  are  no  good  as 
far  as  work  is  concerned,  and  the  huts 
they  live  in  are  pigpens.  Yes,  it  will 
take  us  years  to  get  under  way,  Herr 
Wigand,  and  as  I  said,  Moses  and  the 
prophets  will  have  to  take  hold.  There's 
no  use  piping  when  there's  nobody  to 
play  the  organ." 

Wigand  now  spent  days  over  his  cal- 
culations and  his  papers;  held  long  con- 
sultations with  his  inspector,  and  thus 
began  to  see  daylight  in  the  matter.  '*I 
agree  with  you  in  one  thing,"  said  the 
inspector  one  day,  "and  that  is  that  we 
try  to  get  along  with  the  main  build- 
ings as  they  are.  If  we  patch  up  the 
roofs  and  put  in,  here  and  there,  a  few 
new  props  and  beams,  they  may  yet 
take  a  couple  of  years  to  make  up  their 
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minds  whether  they  will  fall  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  or  simply  go  to  pieces 
standing.  But  new  horses  we  must  get, 
for  in  this  heavy  soil  we  can  do  nothing 
with  the  scarecrows  we  have  in  the 
stable.  And  then  of  course  we  must 
take  an  account  of  stock,  and  get  new 
implements,  and  gradually  acquire  new 
cattle,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  our 
fields.  And  the  few  cottages  now  empty 
must  be  built  over,  so  that  decent 
people  can  live  in  them  and  that  we 
may  get  some  newcomers.  As  long  as 
you  tell  me  yon  have  so  small  a  capital 
at  your  disposal,  Herr  Wigand,  it  is  evi- 
dent we  shall  have  to  take  hold  very 
gradually.  And  then  I  think,  when  we 
have  got  through  the  rest  of  it,  we'  had 
better  begin  with  the  drainage,  so  as  to 
get  the  bad  and  wet  places  out  of  the 
fields.  You'll  see  how  soon  you  will 
profit  by  this.  And  then  I  think,  in 
about  five  years  or  so,  we  can  launch 
out  a  little  more,  and  see  after  our  prov- 
ender. Yes,  if  we  only  had  from  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  marks  on 
hand  the  thing  would  be  different,  but 
with  only  fifty  thousand  we  cannot  go 
ahead  very  far." 

One  who  understands  the  complicated 
machinery  involved  in  the  management 
of  a  large  place  can  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  having  all  the  different 
wheels  interlock  with  one  another,  and 
is  therefore  able  to  form  an  Idea  of  how 
much  there  was  to  be  done  and  con- 
trived in  regard  to  this  estate  during  the 
next  few  years.  For  it  will  not  do  to 
stop  when  you  have  counted  one,  yon 
have  got  to  reckon  along  to  two  and 
three.  Of  how  much  avail  are  the  most 
capable  horses,  when  there  is  no  prov- 
ender and  no  straw  for  them.  And  of 
how  much  use  is  the  best  and  most 
careful  arrangement  of  the  soil,  when  a 
deficiency  of  cattle  leads  to  a  want  of 
manure,  the  indispensable  adjunct  of 
husbandry.  This  last  expression,  "ad- 
junct of  husbandry,"  which  Wigand 
had  found  in  a  book  and  once  employed 


In  conversation,  had  given  great  dtiiglit 
to  the  excellent   inspector,    Ettckhont, 
and  ever  afterwards  when    he   talked 
with  his  employer  he  had    always  al- 
luded to  this  important  material  as  the 
"adjunct."    It  was  further  his  wont  tr 
call  the  barren  places    in    the    fieldh^ 
where  nothing  would  grow,  an  aosli^ 
being,  as  they  were,  the  reverse  of  aa 
oasis.      When  riding  about  the  pltoe 
with  his  employer  he  would  often  poAst 
to  such  a  patch,  and  then  otter  the  fol- 
lowing enigmatical  sentence:   "Yes,  If 
this  aosis  had  a  little    more  adjunct 
something  might  grow  on  it."  *  But  on 
the  whole  he  grew  enthusiastic  over  his 
work,  seeing  as  he  did  that  his  yonng 
master  was  a  good  man  to  deal  with. 
With  his  customary  frankness  he  one 
day  said  to  him:  "I  may  as  well  tdl 
you,  Herr  Wigand,  that  at  first  I  wu 
not  anxious  to  come  here.    For  I  knew 
that  the  place  had  gone  to  the  dosa 
And  then  it's  rather  hard  to  get  along 
with  a  young  gentleman  who  has  not 
served  an  apprenticeship    to  farming. 
(But  you  take  hold  of  it  remarkably.   It 
must  run  in  your  blood  I  am  thinking. 
For  once  your  father  at  Fftgelow-4  to 
}i(m'M  heurel    And  yonr  uncle,  old  Wlr 
and  at  Rogentin,  he  is  known  all  over 
the  country.    Folks   say    of   him  that 
when  he  snuffs   up  the  smell  of  tbi 
morning  across  his  garden   fence,  he 
knows  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
place.      What  wheat  I  saw  there  lait 
year!    Well,   he  advised   me  to  come 
here.    And  I  say  to  you  frankly,  Herr 
Wigand,  if  we  don't  have  a  mn  of  bad 
luck,  in  ten    years'    time    things  wlD 
look  differently.    Then  you'll  see  whit 
our  com  will  be,  and  what  fine  eledo> 
ral  wool  we  shall  have  to  dispose  ot 
And  our  butter  will  fetch  the  higheit 
price  in  Hamburg." 

But  even  a  single  year  later  the  BIdi* 
enberg  farm  had  come  to  be  in  a  very 
different  condition.  The  bad  placet  fi 
the  old  moss-grown  granary  roofs  bad 
been  repaired,  aod  In  adl    dhwdiooi 
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brlirbt,  fresh  spots  were  to  be  seen  on  a 
dark  background.  Doors,  gates  and 
beams  were  iwinted  a  cheerful  reddish 
brown,  and  the  walls  were  freshly 
whitewashed,  so  that  they  shone  far 
and  wide  in  the  sun.  In  the  broad  and 
spacious  farmyard  everylhing  had  been 
levelled  off  and  well  ordered,  and 
tilings  were  to  be  found  in  their  proper 
places.  Two  new  pieces  of  machinery 
were  there,  with  sheds  over  them,  the 
<Mie  connected  with  the  new  butter- 
making  apparatus,  the  other  to  be  used 
In  threshing.  Their  woodwork  was  col- 
ored a  beautiful  silver  gray  and  the 
metal  portions  a  brilliant  green.  The 
milk  cans  stood  in  rows  on  a  neat 
framework  in  front  of  the  milk-house, 
as  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try call  the  dairy.  The  woodwork  was 
scoured  white  as  snow  and  the  metal 
hoops  were  bright  enough  to  be  com- 
pared to  polished  silver.  Instead  of 
curses,  yawns  and  the  shuffling  step  of 
Indolence  there  was  now  to  be  heard  on 
this  farm  the  quick  and  light  tread  of 
diligence,  and  singing  and  whistling 
once  more  accompanied  the  work. 

Everything  that  could  be  accom- 
Idlshed  in  so  short  a  time  had  been  done 
in  the  fields.  Of  course  this  was  not 
much,  but  they  no  longer  presented  to 
a  farmer's  eye  the  same  heartbreaking 
appearance  that  they  had  the  year  be- 
fore. Herr  Bickhorst  was  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  labors.  "It  has  taken 
pains  enough,"  he  said,  "and  an  infer- 
nal lot  of  work.  And  all  this  time  I 
don't  Icnow  how  often  I  have  thought 
over  what  the  old  Prorector  Rein  at 
school  told  us  about  Hercules.  For  this 
place  was  a  regrular  stable  of  Augeas, 
as  far  as  all  the  old  disorder  and  idle- 
ness was  concerned.  But  after  all  it 
was  a  pity  that  Hercules  washed  away 
Augeas'  chief  treasure,  the  manure,  for 
It  would  have  done   us   lots   of  good 


In  the  park,  the  garden  and  their  own 
dwelling  Wigand  left  everything  as  it 
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was.  He  postponed  alterations  to  a  fu- 
ture time,  "When  we  shall  have  a 
chance  to  spread  ourselves  a  little,"  as 
he  styled  it.  The  park  grew  quietly 
wilder  and  wilder,  and  old  Bevemest 
had  his  accustomed  way  with  the  gar- 
den. He  was  better  able  to  work  now. 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  recently  experi- 
enced a  considerable  change  for  the  bet- 
ter In  his  rheumatism.  The  physician 
had  advised  that  he  take  the  Russian 
steam  baths,  and  with  great  dlfflculty 
the  old  man  was  induced  to  try  a 
method  to  which  he  was  so  averse.  It 
was  only  the  positive  order  of  his  mas- 
ter that  finally  determined  him.  "I 
don't  like  getting  into  the  doctors' 
hands,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  they 
drive  a  thing  out  and  sometimes  they 
drive  it  In.  When  Jochen  Regel  was 
taken  down  with  chills  and  fever,  or 
mall5hria  (malaria)  as  the  doctors  call 
it,  the  doctor  gave  him  so  bitter  a  medi- 
cine that  Jochen  Regel  said  he  had 
rather  swallow  a  hedgehog  with  all  his 
prickles  than  take  H  again.  It  Is  true 
the  fever  went  away,  but  ever  since  that 
time  he  has  a  misery  in  his  Joints.  No, 
I  would  rather  go  to  KrOgersch  In  Pam- 
pow,  he  does  it  all  with  sympathy.  Sure 
enpugh  he  has  not  helped  me,  but  then 
he  has  not  hurt  me." 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
he  was  afraid  of  bathing.  "Water,"  he 
said,  "is  all  very  well  to  fioat  boats  and 
drive  mills,  and  Is  good  too  for  cook- 
ing, for  wetting  down  oleanders;  it 
comes  in  too  when  a  man  is  awfully 
thirsty  and  can't  get  anything  else  to 
drink.  But  to  have  dt  put  on  my  body 
is  more  than  I  can  stand." 

But  it  was  all  of  no  use;  early  one 
morning  he  was  ruthlessly  packed  on 
the  milk  cart  which  went  into  town 
every  day,  and  with  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions went  to  meet  his  fate.  It  had  been 
arranged  to  board  him  in  the  family 
of  a  gardener  whom  he  knew,  and  the 
doctor,  who  well  knew  his  patient,  had 
tipped  the  wink  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
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bath,  for  he  feared  resistance  and  an 
attempt  at  flight. 

The  next  day  Wlgand  had  business  in 
town,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt  up  his  old  servant 
He  found  him  much  depressed. 

"Hell  Itself  could  not  be  a  worse 
place,"    he    said,   "than  this  infernal 

bath  house." 

« 

"Well,  tell  us  how  things  went,  Bev- 
ernest,"  said  Wlgand. 

"How  they  went?"  answered  the  old 
man,  "the  thing  was  frightful.  I 
thought,  from  what  I  had  been  told, 
that  they  would  put  me  in  a  tub  with 
plenty  of  nice  warm  water,  and  that  I 
could  be  smoking  my  pipe.  And  when 
I  come  in  I  find  a  lot  of  little  rooms  with 
open  doors,  but  without  tubs.  Then 
they  told  me  to  take  off  my  clothes,  and 
I  take  them  off.  And  now  when  I 
asked  where  my  tub  was,  they  just 
shoved  me  in  through  a  door,  and  the 
place  was  so  hot  and  full  of  steam  that. 
I  thought  I  should  choke.  And  then 
there  came  along  two  half  naked  chax>8 
and  to(^  hold  of  me.  And  I  roared: 
'Let  me  out,  I  want  to  get  Into  the  tub,* 
for  I  really  did  want  to  get  into  the 
tub.  But  the  fellows  had  no  pity  and 
no  mercy  on  me,  and  brought  me  up  to 
a  big  tank  and  chucked  me  in  just  as 
if  I  had  been  a  piece  of  wood.  And 
there  they  ducked  me  and  poured  hot 
water  over  me,  as  though  I  were  clothes 
for  the  wash.  And  I  kept  roaring*:  'Let 
me  into  the  tub,'  for  I  did  want  to  get 
into  the  tub.  But  the  fellows  only 
laughed,  just  as  I  fancy  the  devils 
laugh  when  they  are  mangling  a  poor 
soul,  and  then  they  behaved  worse  than 
ever.  For  one  of  them  held  me  tight 
and  the  other  beat  me  with  switches, 
just  as  if  I  were  a  naughty  boy,  and 
hardest  of  all  on  the  side  where  the 
old  rheumatism  hurt  me  most  And  I 
roared  and  begged  to  be  let  off,  but  It 
was  no  use.  For  now  they  came  with 
scrubbing  brushes  and  scrubbed  me  as 
if  I  were  a  copper  kettle,  till  I  was  as 


red  as  a  lobster.  And  at  last  they  kt 
me  go  and  told  me  to  get  np,  and  took 
me  to  another  place,  and  told  me  to 
stand  up  and  walk,  for  It  was  all  over. 
But  this  was  all  humbug  and  a  lie,  for 
now  came  the  worst  For  all  of  a  sod- 
den, a  wet  cold  hand  seemed  to  come 
down  on  me,  and  they  played  ice-cold 
water  on  me,  so  that  I  lost  my  breath, 
and  I  felt  as  though  I  were  going  to 
have  a  stroke.  And  then  they  put  a  Uf 
sheet  round  me,  and  rubbed  away  till 
my  skin  seemed  all  coming  off  in  little 
rolls,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  never 
come  out  alive.  But  the  Lord  be 
praised,  it  was  all  over  now,  and  I 
could  put  on  my  clothes  again.  O,  Herr 
Wlgand,  do  for  goodness'  sake  take  me 
back  with  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  latter,  "how  is  It 
with  your  rheumatism?" 

"Yes,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth," 
replied  the  old  man  in  a  erest-falien 
tone,  "the  old  rheumatism  is  a  good 
deal  better." 

"There,  yon  see!"  said  Wlgand.  "Now 
you  just  stay  here  quietly,  as  long  ae 
the  doctor  wants  you  to,  for  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  I  am  bound  to  have  yon 
and  so  is  my  wife.    See?" 

"Well,  if  my  good  master  and  mis- 
tress order  it  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  give 
in.  But  if  I  come  back  to  Rlchenberg 
in  a  black  coflSn  instead  of  on  the  mOk 
cart  no  one  must  blame  me." 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  after  a  time, 
he  came  back  one  day  on  the  milk  cart 
just  before  noon,  in  good  spirits  and 
with  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  and  a 
little  more  reconciled  to  the  Bussiaa 
vapor  bath,  as  far  as  the  remembrance 
of  his  insults  and  injuries  would  al- 
low. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "the  f eUow  who 
invented  this  cure  was  about  as  tender 
towards  human  nature  and  the  human 
body  as  a  lion  or  an  hyena  would  have 
been,  but  I  own  that  it  is  great  for  rheu- 
matism. If  It  were  only  the  thing  for 
a  man  as  old  as  I  am,  I  should  like  to 
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go  to  the  next  ball  and  see  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  a  schottische,  for  when 
I  was  a  young  man  I  was  at  the  head 
of  the  dancers." 

And  once  when  his  younger  garden- 
er,  Willem  Poppendiek,  had  such  a 
toothache  that  he  fairly  howled  with 
pain,  he  said:  "What's  the  use  of  mak- 
ing such  a  row  about  a  little  toothache, 
"VnUem,  Just  =ti7  a  Russian  vapor  bath 
and  that  will  give  you  something  to 
howl  for." 

Meanwhile  the  years  rolled  quietly 
along,  bringing  with  them  work  and  ac- 
tiYity,  occasional  intercourse  with  a 
few  neighboring  families,  close  friend- 
ship with  that  of  the  pastor,  whose 
constant  geniality  was  always  most  re- 
f^?eshing  and  who  was  ever  ready  with 
advice  and  assistance.  Wigand  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  his  new  position.    The 


life  of  a  large  farming  proprietor  is  by 
no  means  monotonous,  as  many  sup- 
pose who  do  not  look  into  the  thing 
closely,  but  filled  with  constant  vari- 
ety, and  each  day  brings  something  that 
is  new  and  oftentimes  unexpected. 
Plans  have  to  be  laid  for  the  distant 
future!,  and  each  emergency  has  to  be 
promptly  encountered.  For  our  good 
friends,  the  sun,  wind  and  weather  are 
often  capricious,  and  it  requires  time 
and  study  to  learn  the  art  of  thorough- 
ly utilizing  the  labors  of  a  good  many 
men  and  horses.  It  is  a  calling  that, 
rightly  exercised,  demands  the  full 
powers  of  a  thorough  and  capable  man, 
who  must  be  something  of  a  general 
as  welL  It  by  no  means  consists,  as 
many  imagine,  in  good  living,  good 
drinking  and  driving  round. 


{To  5e  oofiilittfed.) 


THE  HOLIDAY. 

He  gave  his  eyes  to  the  skies  of  blue. 

His  ears  to  the  birds  and  bees; 
And  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  winds  that  flew 

Away  over  empty  seas; 

And  he  saw  the  depths  that  he  could  not  sound, 

And  he  heard  the  unworldly  songs; 
And  his  heart,  unfettered,  fled  past  the  bound 

Of  a  tired  life's  rights  and  wrongs; 

And  he  neither  wrought  nor  played  nor  slept, 

Nor  troubled  with  good  and  ill; 
And  his  dreams  were  vague  as  the  scents  that  swept 

And  sweetened  the  lonely  hlU. 


And  there  from  morning  till  eve  he  lay, 

And  never  a  Joy  he  sought. 
But  he  came  home  glad  at  the  close  o'  the  day, 

Because  he  had  lived  for  nought. 


Ohamben'i  Joaroal. 
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Coming  out,  the   other  day,   from  a 
concert      at     which     Tschaii^owsky's 
"Hamlet"  Overture  had  been  followed 
by  Brahma's  First  Symphony,  and  hap- 
pening to  meet  a  musician  of  the  scho- 
lastic order  of  mind,  I  thought  it  an 
opportune  moment   to   say   something 
that  would  stir  up  his  prejudices.    I  ac- 
cordingly remarked,  with  much  urban- 
ity,   that    the    Brahms    sounded  very 
tame  after  the  Tschalkowsky— that  it 
impressed  one,  in  fact,  rather  like  a  cup 
of  thin  cold  tea  after  a  decanter  of  good 
wine.    My  friend  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  similes,  ridiculed  in  turn  Tschal- 
kowsky's  dependence  upon  a  "program" 
for  his   music,   and   asked   me,  trium- 
phantly, whether  I  didn't  think  a  place 
ought  to  be  kept  open  in  modern  music 
for  what  he  termed  the  epic  spirit    I 
rejoined  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the 
epic  spirit  quQ,  epic  spirit;  what  I  ob- 
jected to  was  the  sham  epic  spirit,  the 
putting  a  bellows  to  the  mouth  of  a 
dead     dog     and    imagining    you    had 
brought  it  to  life  again  when  you  had 
only  puffed  it  out  with  borrowed  air; 
and  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not 
better  for  a  musician  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say   in   a    form    suited   to  his 
thought,  instead  of  distorting  at  once 
his  thought  and  his  form  in  the  attempt 
to    carry   on   a   dead   tradition.      My 
friend's  answer    was    that    we    could 
quarrel  more  comfortably  over  the  mat- 
ter the  next  time  we  met.    I  have,  how- 
ever, no  hope  of  converting  him  to  my 
view  of  the  case;  and  if  I  say  that  I  am 
quite  certain  he  will  not  convert  me  to 
him,  it  is  because    I  fancy    I  can  see 
the  psychological  origins  of  his  prefer- 
ences and  so  understand  them,  while, 
by  his  very  structure  as  a  writer  of 


music  of  the  "absolute"  order,  he  can- 
not exactly  see  and  feel  with  the  musi- 
cian of  "program"  tendencies.  And 
since  the  contest  between  the  two 
schools  is  now  more  strenooua  than  it 
has  ever  been  before,  and  as  one  of  tbe 
services  of  the  critic  is  to  give  an  art 
room  to  grow  by  clearing  away  detd 
traditions  from  around  it,  some  good 
may  be  done  to  the  creative  musidtQ 
as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  concert-goer 
by  a  review  of  the  field  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  antagonists. 

Though  it  does  not  need  quite  so 
much  courage  to  defend  program- 
music*  now  as  it  did  in  previous  9ajs, 
•some  of  its  advocates  are  atill  under 
the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  thdr 
existence.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
twenty  years  ago  towards  this  form  of 
music  is  fairly  represented  by  that 
monument  of  British  musical  respecta- 
bility. Grove's  "Dictionary  of  Moaic 
and  Musicians;"  while  some  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  show  that  tlie 
modern  critics,  though  somewhat  lol^e- 
warm  in  their  pleading,  perceive  that 
"within  certain  limits,"  as  they  careful- 
ly put  it,  program-music  is  a  quite  le- 
gitimate mode  of  art  The  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  problem,  howerer. 
Is  the  way  in  which  the  practical  mu- 
sicians have  dealt  with  it  Whereii 
most  of  the  older  instrumental  mnale 
of  any  value  was  absolute  music,  moit 
of  the  later  Instrumental  music  of 
any  value  is  program-music;  and  tlie 
momentum  of  the  latter  order  seems  to 
be  increasing  every  year.  It  will  not 
do  to  pooh-pooh  a  phenomenon  of  thU 
kind,  nor  to  seek  to  fasten  upon  it  tlie 
explanation  that  some  of  the  new  men 
write  music  depending  upon  literary  or 


1  We  shall  have  to  continue  to  use  this  term,  find  a  better  one.  **Poetio  moalo,"  "Bjinbotte 
in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages  of  alternately  mnsio,"  and  other  terms  have  been  snggestod. 
meaning  too  little  and  too  mnch,  ontil  we  can     bnt  none  is  qoite  satisfactory. 
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other  subjects  because  that  is  easier 
than  to  write  music  not  dependent  on 
these  subjects.  This  is  like  saying  that 
Milton  pusillanlmously  wrote  epics  be- 
cause he  could  not  write  dramas— 
which  is  a  true  saying,  but  quite  Irrel- 
evant. The  point  is,  why  should  Mil- 
ton, with  a  gift  for  good  epic,  force 
himself  to  write  bad  dramas?  And 
why  should  the  man  whose  musical 
ideas  spring  from  quite  another  outlook 
upon  life  than  that  of  the  absolute  mu- 
sician, neglect  his  own  native  form  of 
speech  in  order  to  mouth  and  maul  un- 
intelligently  the  type  of  phrase  of  an- 
other musician  whose  mental  world  is 
wholly  foreign  to  him?  In  any  case, 
while  the  respectable  critics  have  been 
warning  young  composers  against  fall- 
ing into  the  toils  of  program-music,  and 
recommending  them  to  keep  to  the  lines 
of  form  as  they  have  been  laid  down  by 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the 
great  musicians  themselves  have  been 
flinging  program-music  right  and  left 
to  the  world.  One  has  only  to  take  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  Russian,  French, 
German,  Belgian,  American  or  even 
Bngllsh  music  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  see  how  enormously 
this  form  of  art  has  grown,  and  how 
the  really  big  men  all  display  a  marked 
liking  for  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  is  Justified  in  turning  bold- 
ly on  the  pedagogic  professors  who 
ruled  the  critical  world  up  to  quite  late- 
ly. We  no  longer  offer  apologies  for 
daring  to  write  program-music;  we 
rather  invite  the  professors  to  show 
some  d  priori  reason  why  a  form  of  art 
so  popular  alike  with  musicians  and 
public  should  be  placed  under  such  a 
dreadful  ban. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  reply  now  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  by  mumbling,  with 
thetr  critically  toothless  gums,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  lines 
of  Beethoven  and  the  classical  sym- 
phonists;  nor  can  they  point  to  the 
warning  example   of  Berlioz,   for   the 


modem  programists  do  not  write 
their  sympathetic  poems  after  the 
manner  of  B^lioz.  The  professors 
content  themselves  now  with  say- 
ing that  program-music  vnay  be 
Justified,  provided  it  does  not  aim  at 
too  great  a  realism  in  description,  and 
provided  it  is  so  conceived  and  so 
handled  that  it  will  sound  equally  well 
CM  mu9ic^  whether  we  know  the  "pro- 
gram" or  not  And  as  this  seems  to 
many  people  like  a  fair  compromise, 
and  as  program-musicians  have  been  ill* 
treated  so  long  that  some  of  them  are 
positively  thrilled  with  gratitude  now 
for  not  being  kicked,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  this  quasi-solution  of 
the  problem  as  something  like  the  final 
one.  The  programist  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  a  number  of  themes,  no  matter 
how  agreeable,  do  not  constitute  sym- 
phonic music  unless  they  have  some 
emotional  connection  and  some  develop- 
ment; while  the  absolutist  graciously  al- 
lows that  a  concrete  subject  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  symphony,  if  only  the  music 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  will  appeal  to 
the  hearer  Just  as  much,  although  he 
may  not  know  the  subject. 

It  is  precisely  against  this  compro- 
mise that  I  think  we  ought  to  protest,  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  natures 
of  absolute  and  of  program  music.  Not 
only  does  it  fail  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence in  intellectual  origin  between  a 
phrase  such  as  that  which  opens  the 
finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony,  and 
such  an  one  as  that  which  oymbc^zes 
Mazeppa  in  Liszt*  s  symphonic  poem  of 
that  name;  but  it  overlooks  the-  fact 
that  along  with  this  difference  in  the 
thing  expressed  there  must  necessarily 
go  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  expres- 
sing it  It  is  impossible  to  subscribe 
to  the  Insidious  compromise  that  pro- 
gram-music ought  to  "speak  for  itself," 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  program 
being  necessary.  We  not  only  need  the 
progrkm— or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
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the  statement  of  the  literary  or  pictorial 
subject  of  the  composition— but  this  la 
at  once  answerable  for  half  our  pleas- 
ure and  a  Justification  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  form  which  the  music  may 
now  safely  assume.      The  late  Sidney 
Lanier,  a  critic  of  unusual  sanity  and 
freshness  of  vision,  contended  that  so 
far  from  being  a  late  and  excrescent 
growth,    program-music    Is    **the  very 
earliest,  most  familiar  and  most  spon- 
taneous form  of  musical  composition/* 
We  may  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  date  either  kind  of  music  first  in  or- 
der of  time.    Just  as  one  man  placed 
straight  and  curved  lines  in  such  rela- 
tions that  they  pleased  the  eye  by  their 
mere  formal  harmony,    while   another 
placed  them  in  such  relations  that  they 
suggested  some  aspect  of  man  or  na- 
ture, so  early  music  sprang  with  one 
musician  from  the  mere  pleasure  in  the 
formal  successions  and  combinations  of 
sound,  with  another  from  the  desire  to 
convey  in  tones   a   suggestion   of   the 
emotions  kindled  in  him  by  his  Inter- 
course and  his  struggles  with  hia  fel- 
low-men and  with  the  world.    Lanier's 
statement  is  evidently  a  slight  exagger- 
ation; but  I  think  he  has  impregnable 
reason  with  him  when  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  "What  is  any  song  but  program- 
music  developed  to  Its  furthest  extent? 
A  song  Is   .    .    .a  double  performance; 
a  certain  instrument— the  human  voice 
—produces  a  number  of  tones,  none  of 
which  have  any    intellectual    value  In 
themselves;    but    simultaneously    with 
the  production  of  the  tones  words  are 
uttered,  each  In-  a  physical  association 
with  a  tone,  so  as  to  produce  upon  the 
hearer  at  once  the  effects  of  convention- 
al and  of  unconventional  sounds.    .    .  . 
Certainly,  If  program-music  is  absurd, 
all  songs  are  nonsense/'    This.  I  think, 
is  the  key  to  the  problem.    Let  us  look 
at  it  a  Jlttle  more  closely. 

Any  ojie  who  takes  the  trouble  to  an- 
alyze the  phrases  of  an  ordinary  sym- 


phony and  those  of  a  modem  song  will 
perceive  a  broad  difference  between  the 
Idnds  of  ideas  evoked  by  them.   It  ii 
not  contended,  of  course,  that  M  sym- 
phonic phrases  are  of  one  order  of  ex- 
pression and^  aX\  vocal  phrases  of  the 
other;  for  almost  every  classical  sym- 
phony has  themes  that  seem  to  speak 
of  something  else  than  absolute  music; 
while  thousands  of  scmgs  would  be  quite 
coherent  and   self-sufficing    if    played 
merely  as  piano-pieces.      But  a  broad 
distinction  may  still  be  established  be- 
tween the  "subjects"  of  the  true  daol- 
cal  symphony  and  the  phrases  of  the 
modem  song  or  opera.  As'  Wagner  bas 
pointed  out,  the  essence  of  the  old  lym- 
phony  or  sonata  was  'Hhe  susdting  of 
pleasure  in  beautiful  forms."  A  sucoes> 
slon  of  notes,  pleasing  in  itself  but  not 
having  specific  reference  to  actual  life 
—not  attempting,  that  is,  to  get  at  very 
close  quarters  with  strong  emotional  or 
dramatic    expression,   but    infiuendng 
and  affecting  us  by  reason  of  its  purdy 
formal  relations  and  by  the  purely  phys- 
ical pleasure  Inherent  in  It  as  sound,— 
was  stated,   varied,    worked   out  and 
combined  with    other    themes   of  the 
same  order.    Take  a  thousand  of  theie 
themes— from  Haydn,  Mosart  and  the 
early     Beethoven,     for    example— and 
while  they  affect  you  musically  you  will 
yet  be  unable  to  say  that  they  have  tak- 
en their  rise  from  any  iKirtiOMlar  emo- 
tion, or  that  they  embody  any  special 
refiectlon  upon  life.    It  is  the  peculiar- 
ity of  music  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  may  speak  almost  as  definitely  at 
poetry,  and   refer   to   things  that  are 
cognized  intellectually,  as  in  poetry,  oi 
the  other  hand  it  may  make  an  impres- 
sion on  us,  purely  as  sound,  to  whidi 
the  words  of  poetry,  purely  as  wordi, 
can  offer  no  parallel  effect.     A  verse 
of  Tennyson  with  the  words  so  trass- 
posed  as  to  have  no  Intellectual  mean- 
Ing  would  make  no   impression  whet 
read  aloud;  no  pleasure,  that  is,  would 
be  obtainable  merely  from  the  sound  of 
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the  wcnrdB  themselyes.  But  play  the 
diatonic  scale  <m  the  piano,  or  strike  a 
chord  here  and  there,  and  though  the 
thing  means  nothing,  the  ear  Is  bound 
to  take  pleasure  In  It  Musical  sound 
gives  us  pleasure  In  and  by  and  for  it- 
self, Independently  of  our  finding  even 
the  remotest  mental  connection ,  In  it. 
This  connection  may  be  great,  or  small, 
or  non-existent;  and  the  greater  it  Is, 
of  course,  the  more  complicated  be- 
comes our  pleasure;  but  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  taking  physiological  delight 
in  music  considered  purely  as  sound. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a 
lengthy  piece  of  music  that  shall  have 
absolutely  no  emotional  expression.  In 
the  sense  of  suggesting  a  reference  to 
human  experience— that  shall  be  purely 
and  simply  a  succession  and  combina- 
tion of  pleasurable  sounds.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  not 
much  of  «the  actual  music  that  is  writ- 
ten could  be  of  this  order  throughout 
Bmotion  of  some  quality  and  degree  is 
sore  to  intrude  Itself  here  and  there  in- 
to even  the  most  "mathematicar' 
music;  but  it  is  quite  unquestionable 
that  while  some  music  is  alive  with 
suggestions  of  human  interest  of  actual 
man  and  life,  there  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  very  pleasant  music  from 
which  the  interest  of  actuality  is  whol- 
ly absent  that  reaches  us  through 
physiological  rather  than  through  psy- 
chological channels. 

Compare  with  music  of  this  kind  the 
phrases  of  a  highly  expressive  modem 
song,  or  of  such  a  piece  as  Wagner's 
"Faust  Overture,"  or  of  one  of  Liszt's  or 
G6sar  Franck's  symphonic  poems.  Here 
the  inspiration  comes  direct  either  from 
some  aspect  of  external  nature  or  from 
some  actual  human  experience;  and  the 
musical  phrase  becomes  corresponding* 
ly  modified.  While  there  still  remain 
(1)  the  physiological  pleasure  in  the 
theme  as  sound,  and  (2)  the  formal 
pleasure  in  the  structure,  balance  and 
development  of  the  theme,  there  is  now 


superadded  a  third  element  of  interest— 
the  recognition  of  the  veracity  of  the 
theme,  its  appropriateness  as  an  ex- 
pression of  some  positive,  definite  emo- 
tion, some  actual  experience  of  men. 
And  music  with  a  content  of  this  kind, 
it  is  important  to  note,  can  depart  wide- 
ly from  the  manner  of  expression  and 
development  of  absolute  music,  and  still 
be  interesting.  The  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  had  in  recitative.  Here  there  is  a 
very  wide  departure  from  the  more 
formal  music  in  every  quality— melodic, 
rhythmic  and  harmonic.  Attempt  to 
play  an  ordinary  piece  of  recitative  as 
pure  music,  without  the  voice  and  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  its 
divergence  from  music  of  the  self-suffic- 
ing order  becomes  obvious.  The  Justi- 
fication of  recitative  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  its  compliance  with  the  laws  that 
govern  pure  non-dramatic  instrumental 
music,  but  in  its  congruence  with  a 
definite  literary  idea  that  Is  seeking  ex- 
pression through  the  medium  of  tone; 
and  our  tolerance  of  It  and  appreciation 
of  It  are  due  to  this  supplementing  of 
the  somewhat  inferior  physiological 
pleasure  by  the  superior  pleasure  given 
by  the  sense  of  dramatic  truth  and  fit- 
ness. So  again  in  the  song.  Let  any 
one  try  to  Imagine  what  the  ending  of 
Schubert*  s  "Erl-KIng"  would  suggest 
to  him  if  he  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
words  or  the  subject  of  the  song,  and 
he  will  realize  how  the  literary  element 
at  once  modifies  and  supports  music  of 
this  Idnd.  As  a  piece  of  absolute  music, 
the  final  phrase  of  the  "Erl-KIng" 
means  nothing  at  all;  it  only  acquires 
significance  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  words;  and  the  Justification  of 
Its  relinquishment  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  pure  self-sufficing  music  is 
precisely  its  C(mgruence  with  the  liter* 
ary  idea.  To  go  a  step  further,  the 
phrases  typical  of  Mazeppa  in  Liszt's 
Symphonic  Poem,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  development  would  simply 
puzzle  us  if  we  met  with  them  in  a 
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flymphony  pure  aod  simple;  they  only 
become  such  marvels  of  poignant  and 
veracious  expression  when  associated  in 
the  mind  with  Mazeppa.  And,  to  go 
still  further,  and  to  show  not  from  the 
structure  of  a  theme  but  from  the  treat- 
ment of  it  the  change  that  may  be  in- 
duced by  a  '^program/'  I  may  Instance 
the  repetitions  in  the  last  movement  of 
Tschailsowsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony, 
which,  though  unwarrantable  in  a  sym- 
phony of  the  older  pattern,  seem  to 
many  of  us  surcharged  with  very  di- 
rect psychological  significance.  Right 
through,  from  recitative  to  the  Sym- 
phonic Poem  or  the  program-symphony, 
we  see  that  the  fusion  of  the  literary 
or  pictorial  with  the  musical  interest 
necessarily  leads  to  a  modification  of 
the  musical  theme  and  the  musical  de- 
velopment You  could  not,  if  you 
would,  express  the  story  of  Mazeppa  in 
such  phrases  as  those  of  the  "Jupiter" 
Symphony;  you  could  not,  if  you  would, 
handle  and  develop  the  themes  of  the 
Mazeppa"  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
Jupiter."  So  that,  while  we  thus  have 
an  d  priori  justification  of  the  program- 
phrase,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  attend  program-devel- 
opment, and  some  reasons  for  its  many 
failures  in  the  past  Much  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  older  men 
in  consolidating  and  elaborating  the 
form  of  the  symphony  was  found  to  be 
of  little  help  to  the  new  school.  A  new 
type  of  phrase  had  to  be  evolved,  and 
with  it  a  new  method  of  development 
No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  broad 
truth  of  the  principles  here  laid  down. 
That  absolute  music  per  Be  and  vocal 
or  program  music  per  se  have  marked 
psychological  differences  between  them, 
and  that,  while  the  older  bent  was 
towards  the  one,  the  modern  men  show 
a  marked  preference  for  the  other— 
these  are  fairly  obvious  facts.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  urging  it  upon  the  clas- 
sicists that  it  will  not  do  to  apply  the 
formal  rules  of   the   old   music  to  the 
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new  en  bhe^as  if  they  were  eqoalljvalld 
in  both  ffenret.    If  the  modem  men  xe> 
ject  the  classical  forms,  and  try  to  pro- 
duce new  ones  of  their  own,  it  can  cmlj 
be  because  their  ideas  are  not  the  das* 
sical  ideas,  and  must  find  the  investi- 
ture most  natural  and  most  propitlow 
to  them.    The  plain  fact  is  that  the  old- 
er men  could  not  have  written  onr  mod- 
em program-music  if  they  had  tried. 
When    Wagner    rejected    the    current 
opera-form,  and  strove  to   attain  cos- 
gruence  of  the  poetical  and  the  mnsicil 
scheme  at  all  points  of  his  work,  the 
pedants  told  him  that  he  quarrelled  wltb 
the  long-sanctioned    form    because  be 
could  not  write  it    They  did  not  pe^ 
ceive  that  it  would   have   been   modi 
easier  for  him,  as  a  musician,  to  em- 
ploy the  old  form  than  to  evolve  a  con- 
sistent new  one;  and  that  he  aimed  at 
a  new  structure  simply  because  he  hid 
something  quite  new  to  say.    Similazlj, 
when  the  pedants  lay  it  down  that  the 
programists  choose  the  program  fonn 
because  it  is  an  easier  one  to  work  in 
than  the  absolute  form,  they  fail  to  see 
that  a  man  of  very  mediocre  talent  can 
put  together  a  very  decent  symphony 
on  the  old  lines,  provided  he  have  sniB- 
cient  musical   training,   whereas  none 
but  an  original  mind  can  get  veracity  of 
expression    in   the   song    or   the  sjior 
phonic  poem,  where  his  work  will  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  the  literary 
utterance    or    the    Uterary    idea  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  symbolic  music  ii 
as  appropriate  and  aa  natural  to  tbe 
ideas  and  the  material  of  to-day  as  ab- 
solute music  was  to  the  ideas  and  mite- 
rial  of  the  last  century.  Here  and  tbon 
one  may  meet,  in  the  older  music,  witli 
passages  that  seem  to  be  antidpatloBi 
of  the  later  style,  that  have  the  mark  of 
being  bom  of  a  more  definite  state  of 
mind  than  that  which  prompted  the  or 
dinary  "classical"  music.  But  <«  tbe 
whole,  symbolic  or  program-music  wu 
i-elatively  infrequent  In  the  eighteeitb 
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oentory.      The  older   mnsicians   could 
not,  if  they  had  tried,  have  written  the 
modem  symphonic  poem  or  ballad;  and 
this  for  several  reasons.    In  the  first 
place,  they  were  pretty  fully  occupied 
with  making  music  the  language  it  now 
is;  they  had  to  form  a  vocabulary  and 
learn  the  art  of  combining  the  elements 
of  it;  and  the  last  thing  they  could  have 
done  was  to  leave  the  safe  and  formal 
lines  of   their  own   art— safe   because 
they    were    precise    and    formal— and 
plunge  into  a  mode  of  expression  that 
would  have  seemed  to  them  to  offer  no 
coherence,  no  guiding  principle.    In  the 
second  place,   they   lacked   one  of  the 
main  stimuli  in  the    development    of 
modern  program-music,  the  suggestions 
of  a  vivid,  living,  modern,  highly  emo- 
tional and  picturesque  poetry.    A  Schu- 
mann, a  Brahms,  a   Franz   could   not 
have  written  such  songs  as  they  have 
done  in  any  century  but  this;  for  the 
mainspring  of  their  songs  has  been  the 
emotional  possibilities  contained  in  the 
words.    It  was  only   when   composers 
really  felt  an  artistic  interest    In  the 
words  they  were  setting.  Instead  of  re- 
garding them  as  merely  a  frame  for  im- 
personal embroidery,  that  they  attained 
veracity  and  directness  of  phrase.    You 
cannot  do  much  more  with  words  like 
those  of  the  older  song  or  opera  than 
set  them  with  a  view  to  their  purely 
musical  rather  than  their  muaico-poetl- 
cal  possibilities;  and  if  you  persist,  out 
of  deference  to  a  foolish  tradition,  in 
setting  to  music  the  words  of  a  foreign 
and  relatively  unfamiliar  language,  you 
will  perforce  become   more  and  more 
conventional    in    your  phrases  and    in 
your  general  structure.    It  was  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  the   modem  €^- 
man  song-writers  that  they  could  set 
lyrics  of  their  own  language,  alive  with 
every  suggestion  that  could  lend  itself 
to  musical  treatment  The  emotion  was 
intense,  the  form  concentrated  and  di- 
rect, the  idea  definite  and  compressed; 
and  the  musicians,  havtaig  by  this  time 


a  fully-developed  language    for    their 
use,  set  themselves  to  reproduce  these 
qualities  of  the  poem  in  their  music. 
Hence  the  new  spirit  that  came  into 
music  with   the   Romantic   movement, 
and  that  reacted  on  opera,  on   piano- 
music,    and  on  the  symphonic    form. 
The  characteristic  of  the  new  style  was 
—to  revert  to  Wagner's  phrase— the  fer- 
tilization   of    music    by    poetry.    The 
movement  was,  however,  much  wider 
and  deeper  than  Wagner  imagined.    He 
looked  askance  at  the  literary  develop- 
ment in  music  as  soon  as  it  passed  be- 
yond  the  bounds  of  his  own  peculiar 
province,  though  he  was  condescending 
enough  to  say  a  good  word  now  and 
again    for   papa    Liszt's    work,    from 
which  he  had   learned    more   xierhaps 
than  is  generally  supposed.      The  new 
movement  could  not,  as  Wagner  fondly 
supposed,  be  restricted  solely  to  music- 
drama.    Having  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  expressive  symbolic  phrases  to 
actual  words,  compoeers  inevitably  con- 
tinued the  progress  still   further,'  and 
learned  to  write   expressive    symbolic 
music,  not  to  words,  but  to  well-known 
literary     subjects.     Waguer     himself 
showed  how  this  could  be  done,  in  his 
"Faust  Overture,"  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples   of    pure    program-music  ever 
written;  and  while  he   wisely   quitted 
this  field  for  that  of  music-drama,  in 
which  his  peculiar  powers  had  wider 
scope,  other  men,  with  less  of  his  dra- 
matic gift,  have  cultivated  the  program- 
form,  pure  and  simple,  with  unquestion- 
able success. 

In  the  third  place,  the  attachment  of 
the  older  men  to  the  absolute  form,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  modem  men 
with  it  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
a  difference  in  education  and  in  general 
mental  calibre.  So  far  as  we  can  make 
out  none  of  the  older  musicians  had  a 
brain  that  would  attract  attention  in 
any  other  department  than  music.  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  mental  fac- 
ulties are  interchangeable,  and  that  the 
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brain  of  a  musician  could,  by  training, 
be  turned  into  that  of  a  poet,  an  econo- 
mist or  a  biologist  Neither  Mosart 
nor  Beethoven,  nor  Wagner,  nor  Tschal- 
kowsli^y  could  ever  have  made  a  reputa^ 
tion  in  any  other  field  than  music.  The 
poio/t  I  am  emphasizing  is  that  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new  there  is  a 
marlsed  difference  in  the  Intellectual 
life  generally.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Gluck,  one  cannot  imagine  any 
great  musician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury being  able  to  maintain  an  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  great  poets 
or  thinkers  df  their  day.  Handel  might 
have  been  able  to  save  himself  by  sheer 
energy  of  temperament;  but  one  cannot 
think  of  Bach,  Haydn  or  Mozart  in  the 
same  room  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Diderot  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais, 
Herder,  Lessing,  or  Mendelssohn,  with- 
out realizing  the  general  intellectual 
disparity  between  the  two  groups  of 
men.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
pict Beethoven  as  a  profound  thinker, 
but  they  have  been  wofully  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
enormous  musical  power  of  these  men, 
and  the  centuries  of  progress  through 
which  they  rushed  music  in  compara- 
tively a  few  years,  was  due  to  their  be- 
ing nothing  else  but  musicians,  to  the 
concentration  of  all  their  faculties,  all 
their  experiences,  upon  the  problem  of 
making  sound  a  complete,  living,  flex- 
ible medium  of  expression.  But  the 
later  musicians  were  of  another  order. 
One  fact  alone— the  rise  of  the  critic 
who  was  also  a  composer— is  significant 
of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
musical  world.  There  arose  a  type  of 
musician  who  did  more  than  spin  music 
out  of  a  given  number  of  tones,  with 
an  occasional  attempt  to  express  in 
sound  what  was  a  comparative  rarity 
with  the  older  men— an  actual  experi- 
ence. The  new  musicians  took  an  in- 
terest In  a  score  of  things  besides 
music.  They  may  not  have  added  much 
to  our   knowledge   of   speculative    or 


practical  subjects,  but  that- Is  Immat^ 
riaL   The  point  Is  that  they  took  an  in- 
terest in  these  other  things;  and  it  all 
went  to  deepen  and  color  their  emo- 
tions, and,  of  course,  their  masic   Be^ 
lioz,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Ldast  Tschal- 
kowsky,  were  men  of  much  more  yailsd 
and  intellectual  life  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.     Schumann  and    Tschai- 
kowsky  were  admirable  critics;  Wagner 
mixed  himself  up— in  more  senses  than 
one— with  every  possible  and  imposslhlt 
subject  under  the   sun;  Berlios   found 
stimuli  in  the  romantic  literature  of  all 
the  centuries;  Liszt  showed  a  remark* 
able  sensitiveness  to  every  imaginable 
influence,  poetical,  pictorial,  hlatmricaL 
Moreover,   the  society  in  which  tiMM 
men  moved,  and,  more  important  still, 
the   terms    upon    which    they  existed 
there— so  different  from  the  terms  upon 
which  the  eighteenth  century  musidan 
was  allowed  in  intellectual  and  wealthy 
society— could  not  fail  to  quicken  their 
fibres,  to  fertilize  their  emotions  and 
ideas,  to  give  tbem  visions  and  intui- 
tions of  things  as  yet  unsaid  in  musiei 
Even  the  superior   oppartonities .  they 
had  for  sin  were  of  immense  utility  to 
them  as  purveyors  of  distilled  emotion. 
This  vast  change  In  the  education  of 
the  musician  inevitably  brought  with  it 
a  change  of  ideals.    The  impersonal  la 
music  gave  way  to  the  personal,  tlie 
symphonic  to  the  dramatic,  the  oratorio 
to  the  ly^ic,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete; 
the  absolute  form  to  the  program  fonn. 
In  the  fourth  place,    the   older  men 
were  limited  not  only  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, in  the  amount  of  stimulus  they 
could  receive  from  poetry,  and  In  their 
general  intellectual  outlook,  but  in  the 
very  important  item  of  the  material  is 
which  they  had  to  worlc   You  could  no 
more  write  the  ''Francesca  da  BlminT 
or  the  "Faust  Overture"  for  the  orches- 
tra of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  ia 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
than  you  could  evolve  Bodin's  statue 
of   Balzac  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  with 
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a  pen-knife,  a  chisel  and  a  small  ham- 
mer. Absolute  music  grew  np  on  the 
piano  and  the  small  orchestra,  and  the 
possibilities  of  these,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, are  somewhat  limited.  When  com- 
posers found  under  their  hands  an  or- 
chestra capable  of  almost  every  expres- 
sion conceivable,  it  was  preposterous  to 
expect  them  to  limit  themselves  to  such 
forms  of  speech  as  had  been  possible  to 
their  predecessors;  and,  having  the  new 
ideas  within  them,  they  naturally  took 
advantage  of  the  new  medium  that 
awaited  them.  The  modem  orchestra 
is  as  essential  to  the  program  form  as 
the  poetical  stimulus,  the  fully-formed 
musical  speech,  and  the  broader  and 
more  cultivated  brain  of  the  musician. 

One  other  fact  of  some  significance 
may  Just  be  briefiy  noted.  It  is  by  the 
Russian  School  that  program-music  has 
been  chlefiy  and  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated. This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
comparative  freedom  from  convention 
in  which  Russian  music  has  grown  up, 
partly  to  the  Russians  having  the  fully- 
developed  musical  language  ready- 
made  for  them,  without  having  to 
evolve  it  for  themselves  along  the  line 
of  pure  classical  music.  They  have 
been  able  to  say  anything  they  wanted 
to  say  under  the  stimulus  of  poetry  or 
drama,  without  feeling  themselves  tied 
down,  either  by  their  teachers  or  their 
public,  to  a  type  of  expression  radically 
nnsulted  to  them. 

On  two  lines  of  enquiry,  then,  we 
have  found  the  case  for  program-music 
somewhat  stronger  than  Its  hasty  oppo- 
nents have  imagined.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  seen  that  when  the  nature  and 
origin  of  music  are  psychologically  an- 
alyzed, there  are  two  mental  attitudes, 
two  orders  of  expression  and  two  types 
of  phrase,  from  one  of  which  has  arisen 
absolute,  from  the  other  program- 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  that,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
program-music  could  not  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  the   great   masters  of  the 


eighteenth  century  who  beat  out  the 
form  of  the  classical  symphony;  while 
its  fascination  for  the  modem  men  is 
due  to  it  being  the  only  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  a  certain  order  of  modem 
ideas.  It  is  quite  time,  then,  that  not 
only  critics  but  composers  realized 
that  when  the  brains  are  out  the  form 
will  die;  tliat  you  cannot  write  a  sym- 
phony in  the  form  of  Mozart  or  Beet- 
hoven unless  your  mental  world  is 
sometliing  like  theirs;  and  that  if  the 
literary,  or  pictorial,  or  dramatic  sug- 
gestion is  all-potent  with  a  composer, 
it  is  folly  for  him  to  throw  it  aside,  and 
try,  by  using  a  form  that  is  uncongenial 
to  him,  to  get  back  into  an  emotional 
atmosphere  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe.  We  look  at  Gtoar 
Franck,  a  musician  who,  merely  follow- 
ing his  intuitions  as  an  artist,  shaped 
and  moulded  the  older  forms  to  suit  his 
own  purpose,  though  rarely  doing  any- 
thing that  was  flagrantly  revolutionary, 
and  achieved  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  masterly  music  fhat  has 
been  written  in  our  century.  He  knew 
when,  within  the  same  composition,  to 
let  the  absolute  musician  predominate, 
and  when  the  programist.  The  result 
is  that  a  movement  or  a  suite  of  move- 
ments by  C^sar  Franck  has  not  only 
unity  of  thematic  material,  but  an  all- 
embracing  unity  of  intellectual  purpose. 
Never  is  the  program-scheme  looked 
down  upon  with  pedantic  horror;  never 
Is  mere  music  spun  out  of  mere  notes 
for  the  sake  of  writing  as  the  ancients 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
musician  like  Brahms,  with  an  organ- 
ization consummately  endowed,  in  some 
respects,  for  the  musical  representation 
of  poetical  or  pictorial  ideas,  torturing 
himself  and  his  hearers.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  good  old  "classical  tradition." 
Brahms,  as  hte  wonderful  songs  serve 
to  show,  had  one  of  the  completest 
gifts  ever  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  a 
musician  for  expressing  the  moods  of 
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man  and  nature  in  tone;  and  sov  try  as 
he  win  to  be  a  classicist,  the  human  be- 
ing struggles  here  and  there  through 
the  heavy  garments  of  the  professor.  In 
his  first  symphony,  for  example,  there 
are  in  the  first  and  second  movements 
certain  brief  passages  of  poignant  hu- 
man expression,  wild  despair  and  tragic 
pathos;  but  they  always  seem,  to  me,  at 
least,  unrelated  to  the  general  scheme. 
In  the  last  movement,  again,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say  there  must  be  a  program 
of  some  kind,  though  it  has  been  timid- 
ly sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  conven- 
tion. The  trouble  is  that  Brahms  was 
never  intended  by  nature  to  be  a 
"classical"  symphonist;  and  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  had  he  come  imder 
other  influences  in  his  youth,  had  he 
been  bom  in  Russia  instead  of  in  Ger- 
many, he  would  have  been  a  freer  and 
a  greater  musician. 

One  may  be  an  ardent  advocate  of 
program-music  d  priori,  and  yet  admit 
quite  freely  that  much  of  our  actual 
program-music  is  not  a  success.  In  the 
case  of  Berlioz,  who  fought  so  strenu- 
ously for  the  new  ideas,  the  reason  of 
his  occasional  failure  is  not  far  to  seek. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  people  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  patiently  to  pro- 
gram-music of  the  higher  order,  nor  to 
help  the  composer  by  rational  criticism. 
He  could  learn  nothing  from  previous 
French  composers,  for  the  symphony 
had  not  been  cultivated  in  France.  His 
own  incentive  to  composition  was  fre- 
quently literary  rather  than  musical. 
His  technical  training  left  much  to  be 
desired,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  his 
was  not  entirely  a  musical  mind— not  a 
mind,  that  is,  that  thought  surely  and 
solely  and  inevitably  in  tone.  Hence 
an  occasional  awkwardness  of  phrase, 
and  a  failure  to  make  the  music  either 
beautiful  or  interesting.  But  to  Ber- 
lioz as  the  pioneer  of  program-music  we 
owe  a  great  deal;  and  his  notion  of  sym- 
bolizing a  dramatic  individual  by  a  solo 
instrument,  making  its  commentary  on 


the  scenes  depicted  in  the  orchestra— u 
in  his  "Harold  in  Italy"— is  one  that 
might  be  put  to  good  use  by  some  mod- 
ern composer.     Liszt,   again,  realized 
very  acutely  some  of  the  difiiculties  of 
form    in    program-music,    particularly 
that  of  development       One  sees  him, 
time  after  time,  reduced  to  the  device 
of  repeating  bodily,  in  another  key,  a 
whole  slice  of  a  symphonic  poem,  for 
sheer  lack  61   ability  to     develop  hit 
scheme  in  any  other  way.    He  had  tbe 
gift,  however,  of  striking  out  some  real- 
ly remarluible  phrases,  possessing  poeti- 
cal and  pictorial  veracity  of  the  highest 
order.    And  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
against  the  shortcomings  of  both  Ber- 
lioz and  Liszt,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  de- 
velop the  themes  of  absolute  music- 
and    quite    another    to  develop  thoee 
of    pW>gram-music.    These  are  framed 
primarily    with  reference  to  dramatic 
or    descriptive    characterization    rath- 
er than  with  an  eye  to    purely   musi- 
cal combinations,  and  so  are  generally 
longer    and    more    complex    than  the 
themes  of  the  classical  symphony,  and 
less  tractable  to  the  ordinary  technique 
of  the  art    In  a  symphonic  poem  like 
Liszt's  "Hungaria"    you  see  the  wesk 
side  of   the   program-form.      Here,  in 
spite    of    the    expressiveness    of    the 
phrases,  the  general  impression  .is  one 
of  monotony,  owing  to  their  constant 
repetition.    There  is  not  in  fact  rafi- 
cient  variety  here  in  the  program-idea 
to  induce  variety  in  the  musical  presen- 
tation of  it    On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
"Mazeppa,"  the  literary  basis  is  just 
sufficient  for   the   musical   form;  and, 
barring  one  or  two  passages  of  some- 
what ineffective  soliloquizing,  this  sym- 
phonic poem  is  a  promising  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in   program-mosic 
Here,  I  think,   better   than   anywhere 
else,  Liszt  has  shown  how  some  of  tbe 
main  Wagnerian  principles  of  dramatie 
characterization  and  development  ma| 
be    transferred    to    purely    orchestrtl 
music 
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The  great  thing.  It  would  appear,  Is 
to  be  particular  In  the  choice  of  the  idea 
or  subject  to  be  set  to  music;  and  if  the 
problem  of  how  much  deadweight  of 
literary  suggestion  could  be  borne  by 
music  in  connection  with  a  written 
drama  became  a  very  pressing  one  to 
Wagner  during  the  course  of  his  career, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  all 
should  not  be  the  plainest  of  sailing 
when  the  subject  has  to  be  made  clear 
in  music  alone,  without  any  assistance 
from  words.  Berlios  made  the  mistake 
of  aiming  at  too  positive  a  representa* 
tion  of  fact;  and,  whatever  the  young 
bloods  of  Romanticism  may  have 
thought  of  them,  we  cannot  help  smil- 
ing in  these  days  at  some  parts  of  the 
^*Symphonie  Faivtastique"— the  passage, 
for  example,  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
March  to  the  Scaffold,  the  phrase  sym« 
bolizing  the  hero's  last  thought  of  the 
Beloved  Woman  is  cut  short  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  axe,  and  the  head  drops 
into  the  basket  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  plunging  pizzicato.  Liszt,  again, 
falls  now  and  then  into  a  rank  absur* 
dity.  In  the  "Hamlet,"  after  a  gentie 
passage  expressive  of  Ophelia,  Hamlet 
bursts  in  rudely  with  what  is  meant  for 
a  mocking  phrase;  and  Liszt's  instruc- 
tions to  the  strings  and  bassoons  are 
Ironisch;"  though  how  the  players  are 
to  make  us  understand  that  the  phrase 
is  ironic  the  composer  does  not  say. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  modem  men 
steer  clear  of  all  pitfalls  of  this  kind. 
They  are  careful  to  select  only  those 
subjects  which  lend  themselves  thor- 
oughly to  musical  treatment  We  could 
not,  for  examine,  wish  for  a  more  suc- 
cessful piece  of  program-music  than 
G4sar  Franck's  **Less  Djinns"  (based  on 
Victor  Hugo's  poem),  or  Tschalkow- 
sky's  "Tempest"  or  "Francesca  da 
Bimini."  In  the  case  of  Tschaikowsky's, 
in  particular,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
program-form  to  his  imagination  is  vis- 
ible at  almost  every  point.  Not  that  he 
was  unable  to  work  within  the  limits 


of  the  older  forms  and  stiU  write  fine 
music;  only  one  feels  that  where  he  is 
successful  here  it  is  by  dint  of  sheer 
musical  skill  and  inventiveness,  and 
that  he  worked  more  naiturally,  more 
continuously,  when  he  was  free  to  fol- 
low, in  a  pseudo-dramatic  way,  the  lead 
of  the  poetic  element  He  began  by 
writing  absolute  and  program-music  at 
the  same  time  and  with  seeming  im- 
partiality; but  If  we  compare  his  sec- 
ond symphony  (op.  17),  with  his  "Fan- 
taisie"  on  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  (op. 
18),  we  can  see  how  much  more  con- 
genial the  form  of  the  latter  really  Is 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  fourth  symphony  (op. 
86),  again,  he  seems  to  speak  more  di- 
rectly, more  poignantiy,  in  the  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Bimini"  (op.  32).  The  great 
Trio  (op.  50),  the  "Manfred"  symphony 
(op.  58),  and  the  "Hamlet"  overture" 
(op.  67)  are  frankly  programist  in 
scheme;  while  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  came  the  fifth  symphony 
(op.  64),  in  which  Tschaikowsky  seems 
to  be  making  a  curious  effort  to  blend 
the  two  forms,  to  inject  the  life-blood 
of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  suggestion  in- 
to the  veins  of  the  older  form  of  sym- 
phony. In  the  "PathMque"  the  dra- 
matic idea  is  so  plainly  the  very  essence 
of  the  work  that  the  least  instructed 
hearer  becomes  conscious  of  it  at  once. 
This  sixth  symphony,  I  think,  puts  the 
final  seal  upon  program-music;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  form  is  all  the  greater 
by  laeason  of  the  fact  that  Tschaikow- 
sky gives  us  no  clue  to  the  "story." 
Working  with  no  extraneous  material, 
with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
forms  and  colors  of  orchestral  music,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  as  poignant  a 
drama  of  struggle,  defeat  and  despair 
as  even  literature  can  point  to.  Tschai- 
kowsky thought  at  one  time  of  writing 
out  the  program  to  this  symphony.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have 
made  it  easier  for  us  to  see  the  drift  of 
certain  things    in    it    that    are    now 
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thought  to  be  weaknesses;  for  it  must 
be  reiterated  that  just  as  music  is  modi- 
fied in  form  when  set  to  words,  as  in 
the  song  or  the  opera,  so  must  it  be 
modified  when  it  treats  of  a  literary  or 
pictorial  subject  The  programists 
should  take  their  courage  in  their  hands, 
and  reject  the  timid  compromise  that 
program-music  is  all  right  if  it  sounds  as 
well  as  absolute  music  to  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  story.  A  little  refiec- 
tion  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this. 
Imagine  one  of  the  most  highly  and 
subtly  expressive  of  modem  songs—say 
the  "O  wUsst'  ich  doch"  or  the  "Feld- 
einsamkeit"  of  Brahms-H»img  to  you  at  a 
concert  without  your  having  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  words.  Some 
pleasure,  of  course,  you  could  not  help 
feeling  in  the  music,  but  it  would  be 
nothing  compared  with  the  sensations 
you  would  have  if  you  knew  the  words, 
or  could  follow  them  in  a  program. 
Then  you  would  find  not  only  that  cer- 
tain passages  that  seemed  to  you  the 
least  interesting  before,  as  mere  music, 
are  the  essence  of  poignant  expressive- 
ness, but  that  these  apparent  peculiar- 
ities are  justified,  and  indeed  necessl- 
tarted,  by  the  poetry.  Now  imagine  that 
you  hear  the  same  song  three  months 
later.  Ton  have  forgotten  the  actual 
words,  point  by  point;  but  you  still  re- 
tain the  recollection  of  the  emotional 
moods  they  suggested;  and  so  you  are 
still  susceptible  to  each  nuance  of  ex- 
pression in  the  music.  From  this  to 
program-music  is  merely  a  step.  In  a 
symphonic  poem  like  "Mazeppa,"  or 
"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  or  "Les  Djinns," 
you  have  a  general  idea  of  the  sequence 
of  moods  or  pictures  represented  by  the 
orchestra.  You  do  not  need,  for  exam- 
ple, the  clarinet  solo  in  "Francesca"  to 
be  set  to  words.  No  words  could  make 
It  more  apparent  to  you  that  here  Fran- 
cesca  has  emerged  from  the  circle  of 
tortured  souls  and  is  telling  her  pathetic 
story  to  Dante  and  his  guide.  You  read 
the  lines  from    the   "Divine   Comedy" 


prefixed  by  Tschaikowsky  to  the  music 
and  everything  is  perfectly  clear  to 
you.  In  fact,  you  are  precisely  in  tbe 
same  position  as  when  listening  to  t 
fine  song  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
its  general  purport  and  its  emotional 
sequences,  but  with  no  knowledge  (tf 
the  actual  words.  A  symphonic  poem 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  fettered  witli 
the  shackles  of  absolute  music;  it  ii 
really  a  song  without  words,  a  picture 
without  paint  In  Liszt's  *'Die  Ideate" 
we  have  a  curious  development  of  tlili 
principle,  that  might  very  advanta- 
geously be  taken  up  by  other  compoaen. 
Liszt  divides  Schiller's  poem  Into  8e^ 
tions  of  different  intensity  or  different 
timbre  of  feeling,  and  places  eacb  of 
these  in  the  score  before  the  section  of 
the  music  that  illustrates  it  Tbe 
whole  symphonic  poem  goes  on,  of 
course,  without  a  break;  but  we  have, 
at  each  change  in  the  mental  world  sug- 
gested by  the  music,  an  Indication  in 
the  words  of  the  precise  outlook  upon 
life  with  which  Schiller  and  Lisst  axe 
now  dealing.  "Die  Ideale"  is,  in  fact, 
an  extension  of  the  song-form,  in  which 
the  words  are  not  sung,  but  are  either 
suggested  to  us  or  supposed  to  he 
known  to  us. 

Along  the  lines  of  program-music 
there  is  great  development  possible  and 
great  work  to  be  done.  It  might  proh* 
ably  be  argued  out  that  this  form  is  bh 
herently  more  perfect  than  that  of 
music-drama,  since  we  have  it  in  a 
musical  treatment  of  a  dramatic  anb- 
ject  without  the  unmusical  padding 
that  is  essential  to  even  the  best  mnai^ 
drama.  With  the  exception  of  '•Tria- 
tan,"  none  of  Wagner's  operas  can  ap- 
proach his  "Faust  Overture"  for  con- 
ciseness, directness  and  completeness  of 
form;  and  **Tristan,"  in  its  best  parti, 
is  not  so  mudi  an  opera  as  a  symphonic 
poem  to  which  words  have  sometimea 
been  added,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  The 
final  scene,  for  example,  was  evidently 
written  simply  for  the  orchestra  in  the 
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first  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  orchestral  part  as  com* 
pared  with  fhe  frequent  "faking"  of  the 
Toice-part;  and  to  this  day  nine  people 
ont  of  ten  wonld  prefer  it  without  the 
voice--except.  perhaps,  towards  the 
end.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Good  Friday  music  in  **Farsifal«" 
which  iB  program-music,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  words  having  been  adjusted  to 
it  in  the  best  way  Wagner  could  man- 
age. Whether  musicians  would  agree 
or  not,  however,  that  the  program-form 
is  intrinsically  more  perfect  than  the 
opera,  few  will  deny,  on  reflection,  that 
it  is  perfection  itself  as  compared  with 
the  symphony.  The  classical  symphony 
has  always  been,  as  a  whole,  the  es- 
sence of  formlessness,  a  freak  of  the 
fortuitous.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  it  should  have  three  or  four  or  sev- 
en or  ten  movements;  there  is  no  earth- 
ly connection  between  the  various  move- 
ments after  they  are  written-^except  in 
a  program-symphony,  like  the  "Pasto- 
ral." Some  day  an  enterprising  conduc- 
tor will  arise  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  give  a  fMMtiocfo  symphony— the  first 
movement  from  one  symphony,  the  sec- 
ond from  another,  and  so  on.  He  will 
even  paste  together  an  allegro  from 
Beethoven,  an  adagio  from  Tschaikow* 
sky,  a  scherzo  from  Schubert,  and  a 
finale  from  Brahms;  and  in  many  cases 
he  will  get  a  better  result  than  in  the 
ordinary  succession  of  movements  by 
the  same  composer.  The  form  of  the 
classical  symphony  grew  up  by  acci- 
dent and  has  been  perpetuated  by  tradi- 
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tion;  but  there  is  really  room  for  some- 
thing more  coherent  in  these  days.  That 
is  provided  for  us  in  the  program-form. 
Whether  the  symphonic  poem  be  in  one 
movement,  as  the  **France8ca  da 
Rimini"  or  "Mazeppa,"  or  in  several 
movements,  as  Berlioz's  "Harold  in 
Italy,"  Liszf  s  "Faust,"  or  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Manfred,"  there  Is  really  vital 
organic  connection  between  Its  parts, 
some  reason  why  it  should  begin  here 
and  end  there— which  could  never  be 
said  of  the  classical  symphony.  That 
form  will  still  continue  to  be  written, 
because  it  meets  one  necessity  of  the 
human  mind— the  need  to  express  its 
delight  in  sound,  to  admire  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  which  organized  tone 
is  capable,  apart  from  any  suggestions 
of  speech  or  action.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  of  the  human  mind  that  alzo 
needs  expression— the  side  that  is 
turned  towards  life  and  men  and  books 
and  pictures,  that  only  thrills  into 
speech  at  the  touch  of  concrete  things; 
and  to  this  need  of  humanity  the  musi- 
cian has  always  known  how  to  minis- 
ter. In  early  days  he  wrote  the  song,  in 
later  days  the  opera;  in  the  coming  time 
he  will  express  himself  in  program- 
music.  He  could  not  do  so  before,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  medium  in  which 
to  utter  the  peculiar  things  he  wanted 
to  say.  But  now  that  the  orchestra  has 
become  the  marveUous  thing  it  is,  the 
poetic  musician  has  no  bar  to  the  ex- 
pression of  any  pictorial  vision  or  dra- 
matic action  that  may  be  in  him. 

Ernest  Neioman, 


BREAK  HABIT  WHILE  HE'S  A  COLT. 

Govern  thy  temper,  lest  thou  groan  and  rave. 
Under  the  lash  of  thy  revolted  slave. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 
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"1 


'I  ba*  made  up  my  molnd  fur  to 
plough  th'  Owd  Lad's  Bit,"  said  Farmer 
Hoviley  sturdily.  "  'Tis  nowt  but  wick- 
edness; tb*  eartb  is  tb'  Lord's." 

In  olden  times  tbe  strip  of  land  tbus 
named  was  eupbemistically  called  **The 
Goodman's  -Croft,"  and  was  left  un- 
tilled,  being  regarded  as  a  Islnd  of 
blackmail  to  Satan  tbat  ensured  tbe 
well-being  of  tbe  surrounding  crops. 
These  patches  of  land  dedicated  to  the 
Adversary  were  not  often  found  south 
of  tbe  Border;  nevertheless  tbe  Ridge 
Farm  had  possessed  one  "ever  sin'  tb' 
Flood  pretty  near."  so  said  tbe  country 
folk  when  they  spoke  in  their  soft  broad 
Lancashire  speech  of  "tb*  Owd  Lad's 
Bit" 

It  was  an  oblong  strip  forming  part  of 
an  upland  field  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  path;  the  whole  lying 
along  the  southwestern  slope  of  the 
high  land  to  the  north  of  Wildersmoor, 
and  known  as  the  Ridge.  Most  of  the 
hill  was  dense  w^oodland,  tbe  scattered 
farms  being  in  the  valley  below  and  on 
the  moor;  but  one  homestead,  tbe  Ridge 
Farm,  stood  alone  on  the  height,  backed 
by  the  forest  and  protected  in  popular 
belief  by  the  powerful  charm  of  that 
strip  of  ill-dedicated  soil.  Whether  any 
of  tbe  neighboring  farmers  would  have 
liked  a  similar  croft  upon  their  own 
lands  is  doubtful;  there  was  about  it  a 
sinister  idea,  a  vague  consciousness  of 
an  unlawful  league  with  the  Power  of 
Darkness  and  of  Evil;  yet  they  were 
not  sorry  tbat  It  existed.  It  gave  them 
a  feeling  of  unholy  security.  Also,  it 
impelled  them  to  attend  church  and 
chapel  with  punctilious  regularity;  they 
felt  dimly  tbat  they  would  not  be  wise 
to  give  Satan  any  further  advantage. 
Tb'  Owd  Lad  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  be  bad  his  Bit,  but  no  more. 


Little  did  the  excellent  men  who  minii- 
tered  to  them  through  the  long  yean 
imagine  how  materially  that  plot  of  mh 
tilled  land,  rich  in  grass  and  flowers,  as- 
sisted in  filling  the  church  and  eoeund 
the  cheerful  opening  of  leather  pmei 
For  strangers  never  heard  of  th'  OipI 
Lad's  Bit,  even  though  they  might 
spend  well-nigh  a  lifetime  in  tbe  dis- 
trict. All  they  saw  was  a  neglected 
comer,  a  luxuriant  tangle  of  wUd  leaf- 
age and  blossom,  where  butterfly  and 
bee  held  revel,  and  the  white  throat 
sang  and  hatched  her  brood  in  green  se- 
curity. 

Farmer  Hoviley  was  a  misogynist  Ha 
took  the  Ridge  Farm  on  the  death  of  its 
last  tenant  because,  as  he  publidj 
stated  at  Riverton  market.  "Th*  nearest 
woman  being  a  good  three  mile  away, 
an'  nobbut  a  miry  lane  atwixt  th'  home 
an'  th'  high-road,  theer's  a  chance  o^ 
peace  an'  quietness."  So  HoTiley  settled 
himself  and  his  laborera—all  either  mi- 
married  or  widowers— on  the  Bldge,a]id 
proceeded  to  Inaugrurate  the  reign  o( 
peace  and  quietness  by  announcing  Ms 
intention  of  ploughing  that  time-bon- 
ored  fetish,  th'  Owd  Lad's  Bit 

His  resolve  stirred  a  feeling  of  mh 
easiness  throughout  thiB  countryside, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  cronies  remon- 
strated. 

"If  I  wur  thee  I'd  let  th'  land  hide  as 
'tis,"  said  Farmer  Qregson,  Hoviley^ 
nearest  neighbor.  ''Nowt  good  e^ 
cooms  o'  meddling  wi'  th'  Owd  Lad." 

"I  reckon  we're  bound  fur  to  resist  tV 
devil,"  replied  Hoviley. 

"Ay,  but  tha  needna  go  ont  o'  tfer 
way  fur  to  tread  on  his  tall,  so  to  speak. 
Yon  land's  never  been  ploughed." 

"That's  noan  reason.  Tha  moot  as 
well  say  th'  heathen  man  go  on  wor 
shipping    stocks    an'    atones    because 
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they've  always  done  so.  This  here  bit 
o'  land  being  left  i'  this  fashion  is  sort 
o'  heathenish  I  take  it,  an'  I'll  plough 
it  next  month  and  sow  it  1'  oats,  as  sore 
as  my  name's  Gideon  Hoviley." 

That  ploughing  was  a  great  event, 
every  farmer  for  miles  round  being 
present,  looking  doubtfully  on  in  vague 
expectation  of  some  mishap;  for  it  was 
improbable  that  the  Author  of  Mischief 
would  tamely  pocket  so  great  an 
affront  Hoviley  himself  was  plough- 
man, grimly  observing— 

"Me  an'  th'  Owd  Lad'U  fight  this  out 
betwixt  oursen." 

**Th'  horses  is  good  uns,"  remarked 
Gregson,  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
Goodman's  Croft,  but  well  beyond  its 
limits.  "Why  didna  thee  take  a  couple 
o'  owd  uns,  then  if  owt  happens  to  'em, 
it  would  na  matter  so  mooch?" 

"Nay,"  returned  Hoviley.  "when  a 
mon  goes  into  battle  I  reckon  he  takes 
his  best  tools.  Th'  plough's  good,  an' 
th'  horses  as  you  say,  an'  them's  my 
guns,  so  to  speak." 

And  he  drove  a  steady  straight  fur- 
row through  the  soil  that  had  never 
been  ploughed  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Backwards  and  forwards  he 
went,  the  brown  earth  with  its  crest  of 
withered  grasses  rising  and  falling  as  a 
wave  of  the  sea. 

Leaning  over  the  fence  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Oroft  was  old  Martin  Fen- 
ton,  whilom  blacksmith  and  now  re- 
tired, but  living  at  the  forge  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  A  shrewd 
man  was  old  Martin,  and  reputed  the 
best  judge  of  a  horse  in  the  district 
He  was  also  an  excellent  Judge  of  many 
other  things,  and  was  habitually  con- 
sulted on  important  matters.  With  re- 
gard to  this  ploughing,  Martin  had  ex- 
pressed a  qualified  approvaL  "It  wur 
reet  enow,  nobbut  a  trifle  risky;"  and 
he  stood  among  the  spectators  watch- 
ing the  nicely  turning  furrow  with  criti- 
cal eyes. 

'Tls  good  ploughing,"  he  presently 
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observed  as  Hoviley  approached,  "deep, 
an'  straight  an'  clean." 

"Aye,"  responded  the  farmer,  lifting 
and  turning  the  plough  for  the  next  fur- 
row, "I  mean  to  make  a  good  job  o' 
this.  I'll  leave  nowt  shiftless  for  th' 
Owd  Lad  to  ha'  a  grip  on.  I'll  plough 
him  out  on't  fair  an'  sQuare." 

'*Th'  weather's  clear,"  said  another 
onlooker  in  a  low  voice  to  Martin.  "I 
thowt  happen  theer'd  be  a  storm." 

The  old  man  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
horizon. 

"Nay,  theer  isna  a  cloud  th*  size  o' 
a  mon's  bond.  Th'  Owd  Lad  conna  be 
a'  o'er  th'  place  at  once;  he's  nobbut  a 
created  being,  tha  sees.  Happens  he 
doesna  know  o'  this  yet" 

Here  was  a  new  and  disquieting  idea 
over  which  those  who  listened  pondered 
uncomfortably. 

Through  that  fair  and  sunny  March 
morning  the  plough  went  to  and  fro  like 
a  weaver's  shuttle,  birds  chirping  and 
fluttering  about  the  new-turned  earth, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  conversation 
now  and  then  rising  on  the  chill  sweet 
air.  By  noon,  Hoviley,  with  a  chirrup 
to  his  horses,  lifted  the  plough  from 
the  last  furrow,  and  th'  Owd  Lad's  Bit 
lay  brown  under  the  pale  blue  of  the 
spring  sky. 

The  summer  that  followed  was  one 
of  drought  hitherto  unknown  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Day  by  day  the 
emerald  of  the  grass  faded  to  paler 
green— to  wanness,  scorched  by  the 
flerce  sun.  The  rivers  ran  low,  the 
brooks  dried,  ponds  changed  to  hollows 
of  caked  mud,  and  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth  shrivelled  ere  they  were  ripe. 
As  the  long  hot  weeks  passed  on,  each 
with  its  ruined  crops,  its  blighted 
meadows,  a  whisper  arose  that^  this 
drought  was  the  work  of  the  Enemy— 
was  his  revenge  for  the  ploughing  of 
his  croft.  The  whisper  grew,  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  alone  on  that  por- 
tion of  land  the  crop  showed  no  sign 
of  blight  nor  any  injury  from  the  with- 
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ering  heat.  Those  oats  grew  well  and 
tall,  and  presently  swung  in  airy  pan- 
icles of  gilded  spikelets,  each  showing 
heart  of  ebony  in  the  split  gold.  And 
still  overhead  was  the  burning  blue,  un- 
der foot  the  gray  dust  still  the  air 
quivered  with  the  intense  heat 

The  countryside  looked  and  growled. 
One  tropical  morning  Hovlley  chanced 
to  go  down  to  the  smithy,  and  there 
found  a  group  of  his  neighbors  discus* 
sing  that  strangely  fertile  patch  and 
the  dry  scorched  fields  surrounding  it 

"An  owd  bit  o'  iron  mout  be  tried/' 
suggested  the  smith,  old  Martin's  son- 
in-law.  "Theer's  a  bit  thaf  s  been  knock- 
ing about  here  fur  long  enow." 

"Is  there  never  a  nail  one  could  rive 
out  o'  th'  church?  That  'ud  be  a  sight 
better,"  said  a  stout  farmer  whose 
horse  was  being  shod.  "I've  half  a 
moind  to  look  fur  one  an'  throw  it  o'er 
th'  land  mysen." 

At  this  moment  Hoviley  arrived,  and 
Gregson,  who  was  present  took  upon 
himself  to  explain  matters. 

"We're  a-talking  o'  this  here  drought 
Some  on  us  think  'tis  th'  Owd  Lad's 
doing,  a'  along  o'  th'  ploughing  o'  yon 
strip  o'  land  as  wur  his  Bit." 

"An'  what  if  it  is?"  responded  Hov- 
iley calmly.  "I've  heard  folks  lay  th* 
drought  to  it  an'  blame  me  fur  th' 
ploughing.  Well,  I  reckon  I'm  a  loser 
too.  Yo'  conna  sweep  a  room  wl'out 
raising  a  dust." 

"Ay,  but  tha  sees,  th'  dust  Is  a-smoth- 
erlng  other  folk." 

"That's  what  cooms  o'  bowing  down 
to  th'  Owd  Lad.  If  yon  land  had  been 
ploughed  long  sin,  instead  o'  being  giv- 
en o*er  to  him  as  has  noan  right  to  any 
Christian  earth,  theor  wouldna  ha'  been 
this  bother.  That's  if  so  be  as  'tis  his 
doing,"  added  Hoviley.  "I  amna  sure 
on't.  Th'  drought  might  ha'  coom  any- 
wav." 

"I  dunno.  Them  oats  is  wonderful," 
said  another  farmer,  shaking  his  head. 
"W've  talked  it  o'er,    an'    we've  been 


thinking  summat  mout  be  done.    But 
Martin  con  say  his  say  first" 

"Bh  well,"  began  the  old  man,  Tm 
fur  ha'ing  th'  parson  to  pray  a  bit  o'er 
the  land— o'er  them  oats,  I  mean.  'TIi 
worth  trying,  for  th'  whole  conntry- 
soide  is  fair  parched.  Mon  an'  beait 
conna  stond  it  mooch  longer." 

Hoviley  nodded  gravely. 

"Fur  me,"  said  Gregson  when  Martio 
stopped,  "o'  course  I  think  Martin's 
reet  But  happen  you'  moot  like  to  by 
a  charm  afore  troubling  th'  parson. 
Now  I  con  recollect  my  gronfeytto 
telling  how  his  feyther— that's  mj 
great-gronfeyther— got  rid  o'  mumUn 
among  his  cows.  He  lived  o'er  Macdes- 
fleld  way,  an'  an  owd  witch-wcMnan 
towd  him  to  take  a  black  cock,  cut  off 
its  head,  an'  sprinkle  th'  blood  o'er  the 
cows,  then  bury  th'  head  an'  body  on 
threshold  o'  th'  shippon.  Wei,  the'  owd 
chap  worrited  o'er  it  a  bit  in's  moind, 
being  a  sort  o'  witchcraft  tha  sees. 
However,  at  last  he  thowt  it  moot  be 
lawful  fur  to  fight  th'  devil  wi'  his 
own  tricks,  an'  e  did  it;  an'  that  theer 
murrain  shifted  that  week— ay,  it  did. 
'Tis  an  easy  charm,  an'  tha  moot  try 
it  on  th'  oats." 

"Ay,  'tis  easy,"  assented  Hoviley; 
"but  theer's  no  manner  o'  doubt  as  it's 
witchcraft  an'  I'll  ha'  noan  on't  Tills 
here  fight  betwixt  th'  Owd  Lad  an'  me 
has  got  to  be  fought  oot  fair  an'  square. 
I'll  ha'  no  juggling.  As  for  th'  pray- 
ers, o'  course  that's  differeot  Happoi 
I'll  see  what  parson  says." 

"Theer's  nowt  onlawfol  V  pnjen," 
said  old  Martin  approvingly,  "an*  they 
conna  do  harm  no  way.  Th'  iiarson'i 
oir  on*s  holiday,  but  th'  curate's  a  good 
young  chap  enow.  I'd  as  son  ha'  hio 
as  th'  vicar.  Seems  to  me  he's  beeo 
o'erdoing  hissen  this  weather.  He^f 
nobbut  delicate  an'  peaky-lolke." 

"Ay,  I  saw  him  this  mom.  He  war 
pale  as  a  candle,  an'  I  made  bold  for  to 
tell  him  so.  But  theer!— when  a  mon'i 
young  he  thinks  nowt'U  hurt  him.    IH 
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go  o'er  to  hlB  lodgings  tomorrow  an* 
ha'  a  talk  wi'  him  about  the  Owd  Lad's 
Bit" 

This  assurance  was  felt  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  after  some  desultory  con* 
Tersatlon  the  group  at  the  smithy  dis- 
persed. 

The  day  that  followed  was  the  hottest 
of  all  that  hot  summer.  The  Tery  air 
seemed  fire  as  Hoviley  went  up  past  the 
woods  and  through  the  burnt  meadows 
to  where  that  sinister  patch  of  oats 
stood  up  golden  in  the  sun.  The  farmer 
contemplated  them  for  a  few  moments, 
shook  his  head  dubiously,  and  took  the 
path  that  led  to  the  village  and  the 
curate's  abode. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Polwame  was 
young  and  earnest,  and  his  vicar  being 
absent,  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
the  parish  with  wholly  unnecessary 
seal.  Youth  is  prodigal  of  its  strength, 
even  when  that  strength  is  not  great; 
and  each  burning  day  saw  Polwame 
going  to  and  fro,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
hausting heat 

"You're  doing  too  mooch,  sir,"  ob- 
served Hoviley  as  he  stood  in  the  bare 
Uttle  parlor  of  the  curate's  lodgings. 
"Folk  conna  be  always  going  to  an*  fro 
1'  sooch  weather  as  this." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  can  last  much 
longer,"  replied  Polwarne.  "Sit  down, 
Mr.  Hoviley.    What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"It  isna  o'er-fatiguing  or  I  wouldna 
worrit  yo'  wi'  it"  said  the  farmer, 
slowly  lowering  himself  into  a  chair; 
and  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  sur- 
mised cause  of  the  drought  and  the  pro- 
posed remedy. 

His  listener  was  deeply  interested 
and  slightly  shocked. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  he  remarked,  "that 
such  superstitions  yet  lingered.  I  have 
heard  of  the  Goodman's  Croft  but  im- 
agined both  the  heathen  fancy  and  the 
thing  had  passed  away  together." 

"Well,  yo'  see,  sir,"  responded  Hovi- 
ley, "it  isna  called  Goodman's  Croft 
nowadays;  'tis  nobbut  th'    Owd  Lad's 


Bit  an'  so  folks  dunnot  notice  so 
mooch.  An'  besides,  it  isna  spoke  of  as 
a  rule,  fur  theer's  nowt  to  speak  on. 
Theer's  th'  strip  o'  land,  an'  it's  left  an' 
everybody  knows  why  it's  left  an* 
things  that  everybody  knows  nobody 
knows— which  is  a  curious  thing  if  yo^ 
coom  to  think  on't  sir." 

It  vHis  curious,  and  Polwame  reflected 
on  it  for  a  moment;  perceiving  also  the 
depth  of  thought  in  this  seeming  ordi- 
nary farmer. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  regretfully,  after 
a  pause,  "one  never  really  comprehends 
the  people  of  a  place  unless  one  has 
spent  one's  childhood  among  them." 

"Eh,  well,  not  always,  sir,"  said  Hov- 
iley, with  natural  courtesy,  seeing  the 
drift  of  the  curate's  mind.  "O'  course, 
a  child'll  pick  up  things  wi'  hearing  th' 
folks  gossiping  among  theirsen;  they 
dunnot  heed  the  child,  yo'  see;  an'  th' 
owd  women'll  tell  it  tales  fur  to  amuse 
it  But  I  think  most  folks  is  easy  enow 
to  understand,  if  so  be  as  yo'  take  'em 
as  they  be." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so." 

"It  Isna  difficult  sir,"  retumed  the 
other  with  a  slow  smile.  "We  mostly 
take  folks  as  they  be  down  here;  and  so 
I  make  bold  fur  to  ask  yo'  to  say  th' 
prayers." 

Polwame  felt  a  trifle  perplexed. 
Would  his  vicar  approve?  But  there 
was  not  time  to  ask  his  opinion,  and 
surely  he  could  not  object? 

"There  are  several  prayers  that  I 
think  would  be  suitable,"  he  said.  "I 
will  come  this  afternoon  if  you  like, 
about  half-past  four." 

"It  'ud  suit  me  reet  enow,  but  the 
sun's  hot  then.  Wouldna  yo*  flnd  it 
cooler  a  bit  later?— Just  as  yo'  please, 
sir." 

"I  don't  mind  the  sun,  thank  you,  and 
I  have  a  meeting  to  attend  this  even- 
ing.   So  if  the  hour  I  named  will  do?" 

"I'll  be  ready,  sir.  'Tis  a'  tli'  same 
to  me." 

The  news  of  what  was  about  to  hap- 
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pen  sped  through  the  district  with  a 
curious  celerity  noticeable  In  country 
places,  and  by  four  o*clock  the  farmers 
had  assembled  in  force  on  the  ridge.  All 
felt  the  occasion  was  serious,  as  serious 
as  that  ploughing  day  in  spring,  which, 
in  the  general  belief,  had  brought  the 
drought  upon  them.  The  little  lane 
outside  the  Owd  Lad's  Bit  was  crowded 
with  horses  and  vehicles,  while  their 
owners  stood  in  the  parched  field  be- 
yond the  debatable  land,  and  looked 
across  the  dividing  path  at  that  thick 
growth  of  shining  grain.  The  sun  beat 
down  mercilessly,  and  the  air  was 
stifling. 

"Mout  be  thunder,  but  theer's  never 
a  cloud,"  said  a  red-bearded  farmer 
standing  beside  Gregson.  "If  parson 
conna  flx  th'  Owd  Lad,  summat  else 
mun  be  tried.  I'm  fur  sending  a  maid 
across  the  Bit  wi'  a  new-bom  babe  i* 
her  arms." 

"Ay,  I've  heard  o'  that"  replied 
Gregson;  "but  if  owt  happent  to  maid 
or  babe,  theer'd  be  siccan  a  noise." 

"Nowt  *ud  happen  to  'em,"  rejoined 
the  red-bearded  one  sturdily;  "nowt 
at  a',  I  tell  thee.  They  mouten't  raise 
the  drought,  but  they'd  ooom  to  no 
harm.  I'm  fur  trying  it;  'tis  a  power- 
ful charm.  We  conna  go  on  loike  this. 
I  conna  get  a  drop  o'  water  on  my 
place  neither  fur  mon  nor  beast  wi'out 
fetching  it  four  miles  fro'  th'  river,  an' 
that's  running  low.  'Tis  loike  th'  Owd 
Lad's  spite.  He  conna  get  water  1'  his 
own  place,  an'  he  dunnot  want  us  to  ha' 
it  here— that's  about  it!" 

"Theer's  Hovlley  going  down  th' 
hill,"  said  old  Martin.  "Happen  par- 
son's cooming.    Ay,  theer  he  is!" 

At  this  the  company  pulled  out  vari- 
colored pocket  handkerchiefs  and  pol- 
ished their  faces  vigorously,  then 
turned  expectant  eyes  on  the  advancing 
curate.  Doubtless  the  intense  heat, 
with  the  added  fatigue  of  the  climb  up 
the  Ridge,  had  exhausted  Polwame 
more  than  usual.    To-day  he  seemed  a 


pale  wraith,  with  bright  blue  eyes  look- 
ing out  of  deep  hollows,  and  Hovlley 
noticed  his  evident  weakness. 

"Would  yo'  like  to  rest  awhile  T  th' 
shade,  sir?    Or  down  at  th'  farm?" 

"Oh  no,  thank  yon.  I  have  had  rather 
a  long  walk,  that  is  all."  He  waved  his 
hand  towards  the  Owd  Lad's  Bit  "That 
I  think,  is  the  land  of  which  yon 
spoke?" 

"Ay  sir,  yen's  it  Th'  only  patch  ai 
isna  burned  up." 

Polwame  turned  to  the  waiting 
crowd. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  standing  tt 
the  edge  of  the  oats.  "My  friends,  I—" 
There  was  a  pause,  a  sudden  dry  rust- 
ling, and  before  Hovlley,  who  was  near- 
est, could  catch  him,  the  curate  f^ 
heavily  among  the  sunlit  grain. 

For  an  Instant  the  onlookers  re> 
mained  motionless,  then  they  plunged 
forward  in  a  body. 

"He's  nobbut  fainted  wi'  th'  heat  I 
reckon,"  said  Hovlley  stoutly.  "Well 
carry  him  to  th'  farm  an*  send  fur  doc- 
tor." 

"Eh,  well,"  observed  the  red-bearded 
farmer  as  he  helped  to  lift  Polwame. 
"It  mout  be  th'  heat  but  to  my  think- 
ing 'tis  th'  Owd  Lad's  doing  an  nowt 
else.  He'll  ha'  noan  prayers,  he  knows 
better." 

A  little  procession  set  off  for  the  farm, 
and  the  crowd  sat  down  on  the  hedge- 
banks  and  awaited  Hoviley's  return.  In 
about  an  hour  he  and  the  others  came 
back. 

"It  wur  a  sort  o'  faint"  he  explained. 
"Th*  doctor  calls  It  heat  exhaustion  or 
summat  o'  th'  kind;  an'  the  parson  mim 
keep  quiet  Anyway,  he's  coom  to  his- 
sen.  I  wanted  him  to  stay  at  my  place 
for  awhile,  but  he  wur  set  on  getting 
whoam  to  his  lodgings,  so  th'  doctn's 
taken  him  theer.  He'll  do  reet  enow, 
wi'  doctor  nigh  1'  th'  village;  though  I 
reckon  he*d  ha'  done  best  up  here  on  tt' 
Ridge  wi'  me.  However,  'tis  as  he 
pleases.    Now,  seeing  a'  this  has  h^ 
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pent,  'tis  in  my  moind  to  read  them 
prayers  mysen;  fur  'tis  plain  th'  Owd 
Lad's  feart  o'  th'  prayers,  an'  so  he 
strikes  afore  he  can  hear  'em.  Doctor 
may  say  it  wnr  th'  heat  as  cansed  par- 
son's faint,  but  I've  been  thinking  it 
o'er,  an'  I've  my  own  opinion." 

"Ay,  an*  so  have  I,"  chimed  in  Greg- 
son.  "But  I  dnnno  about  ordinary  folk 
a-playing  parson." 

"See  here,"  replied  Hovlley.  "Summat 
knocked  the  parson  out;  we  conna  tell 
what  it  wur,  but  I'll  ask  no  man  more 
to  run  risks  o'er  a  matter  as  is  more 
mine  nor  anybody's.  It  wur  me  that 
ploughed  th'  land,  an'  'tis  for  me  to  set- 
tle un;  fur  I  begin  to  think  th'  drought 
mun  be  th'  Owd  Lad's  spite  o'er  th' 
ploughing.  I  said  I'd  fight  it  out  fair 
an'  square,  an'  I  will.  But  I  conna  read 
th'  prayers  yet  awhile,  being  as  It's 
milking  toime;  an'  wi'  that  an'  other 
things  it'll  be  nine  o'  th'  clock  afore  I'm 
ready.  So  I  wur  a-going  to  say  you'd 
a'  best  coom  to  my  place  an'  set  doon, 
an'  put  up  the  horses  an'  ha'  tea." 

Those  farmers  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance accepted  this  invitation;  others, 
whose  homes  were  nearer,  preferred  to 
return  later. 

"Mak'  it  ten  o'clock,  Hovlley,  an' 
we'll  be  here." 

"A*  reet,"  replied  Hovlley,  and  the 
company  separated;  about  a  dozen  fol- 
lowing their  host,  the  rest  scattering  in 
various  directions. 

The  Ridge  Farm  was  a  solidly-built 
old  house,  looking  south  and  backed  by 
deep  woods;  and  the  large,  stone- 
flagged,  dark-raftered  kitchen,  used  as 
the  living-room,  wore  in  all  seasons  an 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  To- 
day it  was  a  grateful  haven  to  the  hot 
dusty  men  who  trooped  in  and  sat  down 
in  the  heavy  wooden  chairs,  while  an 
old  laborer  blew  up  the  fire  in  the  huge 
fireplace,  whence  pleasing  odors  of  tea 
and  bacon  presently  dilDFused  them- 
itf  ves  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

The  hot  hours  i>assed.    By-and-by  the 


sun  sank,  a  lurid  disk  in  a  copper-col- 
ored sky  that  seemed  to  thicken  as  it 
slowly  darkened. 

'^Mout  be  a  storm  brewing,  but  theer*s 
ne'er  a  cloud,"  observed  one  of  Hovi- 
ley's  guests  as  they  sat  and  smoked  In 
•the  porch;  "an'  it's  looked  loike  that 
every  night  fur  long  enow.  Theer's 
summat  unnatural  about  th'  heat,  an' 
th'  nights,  an'  the  days  an'  a'." 

As  the  nights  closed  in— hot,  moon- 
less, silent,  save  for  the  shrilling  of  the 
field  crickets— glimmering  lights  ap- 
peared far  and  wide;  they  were  the  lan- 
terns of  the  returning  crowd.  Many  on 
reaching  home  had  half  resolved  "fur 
to  waste  no  more  toime  traipsing  after 
th'  Owd  Lad's  tricks;"  but  as  the  sti- 
fling darkness  covered  the  earth,  curi- 
osity and  a  feeling  of  neighborly  re- 
sponsibility drew  them  once  more  up 
the  Ridge. 

"  'Tis  toime  to  start."  said  Hovlley  in 
the  farm-house  porch,  and  his  guests 
rose  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  their 
pipes.  He  himself  led  the  way,  carry- 
ing the  big  stable  lantern,  and  with  his 
grandfather's  Prayer-book-a  ponderous 
tome— under  his  other  arm.  Thus 
guided,  they  walked  on  slowly  to  the 
Owd  Lad's  Bit,  where  the  lanterns  of 
the  arriving  farmers  were  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  smothering  gloom. 

"Well,  neighbors,  are  we  all  here?** 
asked  Hoviley,  looking  round  on  the 
dimly-lit  crowd  in  the  field. 

"Ay,  I  think  so,"  responded  a  voice 
out  of  the  darkness. 

"Then  howd  th*  light  a  minute,  Greg- 
son,  while  I  find  th*  places." 

"  *Ti8  a  curious  sort  o'  night,"  mut- 
tered one  man  to  the  next  beside  him, 
as  Hoviley  slowly  turned  the  leaves  of 
his  book. 

"So  'tis."  rejoined  the  other  in  the 
same  tone.  "I  wish  as  we  could  ha* 
had  th'  parson  fur  to  read." 

The  places  having  been  found.  Hov- 
iley, with  the  book  open  on  his  left  arm, 
took  the  lantern  again  and  walked  a 
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few  paces  Into  the  oats,  wliereat  Greg- 
son  remonstrated. 

"Tha  needna  go  reet  on  th'  land/'  he 
said. 

"Ay,  but  I  will.  I'm  minded  to  set  th' 
Owd  Lad  at  defiance  on*s  own  Bit,  an* 
read  prayers  In's  face." 

"I  reckon  1*11  coom  too,  an'  howd  lan- 
tern fur  thee,"  and  old  Martin  hobbled 
forward  with  his  stick.  "Seeing  as  I'm 
nigh  eighty,  it  c6nna  matter  if  owt 
happens  to  me." 

"Nay,"  said  Hoviley,  but  Martin  per- 
sisted, and  the  two  stood  side  by  side 
in  the  oats.  The  darkness  was  so 
strangely  thick  that  nothing  was  visible 
beyond  the  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the 
lantern  on  the  tall  figure  of  Hoviley, 
the  stooping  one  of  his  companion,  and 
the  yellow  grain  around  them.  In  the 
field  behind,  the  lanterns  shone  like 
gigantic  glowworms,  here  and  there  il- 
luminating a  face  or  a  hand.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence,  then  steadily, 
deliberately,  and  with  a  ring  of  chal- 
lenge in  his  voice,  Hoviley  read  the 
prayers  he  had  selected,  the  listeners 
saying  "Amen."  At  the  close  he  shut 
the  book  with  decision,  and,  signing  to 
Martin  to  precede  him,  marched  out  of 
the  Owd  Lad's  Bit  on  to  the  footpath. 

"Theer!"  he  said.  *I've  rammed  them 
prayers  down's  throat,  an'  he's  swal- 
lowed his  dose,  an'  nowt's  happent  I'm 
obliged  to  thee,  Martin.  Now  will  yo* 
chaps  coom  in  an'  ha'  a  glass  o'  whisky 
an'  water  afore  starting  whoam?" 

The  company  accepted  to  a  man. 
After  the  strain  of  the  last  seven  hours 
they  felt  the  need  of  something  homely 
and  comforting,  and,  filling  Hovlley's 
kitchen,  they  drank  his  health  with 
stolid  enthusiasm.  The  Queen's  health 
followed,  and  the  curate's,  and  various 
others.  Lastly,  they  drank  confusion  to 
the  Owd  Lad  and  all  his  doings  In- 
deed, so  vigorous  was  the  health-drink- 
ing that  one  man  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  having  drunk  confusion  to  the 
Queen  and  long  life  to  the  Owd  Lad; 


but  this  was  always  stoutly  denied  by 
the  farmer  in  question,  be  averring  that 
"th*  whisky  wasna  brewed  as  conld 
make  him  siccan  a  fool  as  that!"  Final- 
ly they  departed,  and  Hoviley,  having 
seen  the  last  of  them  off,  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  serenely. 

But  not  for  long.  About  two  In  the 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  a  deaf- 
ening clap  of  thunder,  that  seemed  ex- 
actly overhead.  Hoviley  sat  up.  The 
thunder  was  followed  by  a  violet-col- 
ored fiash  of  lightning  that  lit  the  room 
and  another  clap  as  tremendous  as  the 
first.  Hoviley  leapt  out  of  bed.  A 
hissing  rush  seemed  to  fill  the  air;  he 
made  a  dash  to  the  open  window,  felt 
and  heard  torrential  rain,  and,  witb  a 
grim  smile  overspreading  his  face  in  the 
darkness,  retired  once  more  to  bed. 

There  was,  however,  little  sleep  pos- 
sible for  any  one  in  the  district  during 
the  rest  of  the  night;  that  storm  is  still 
remembered  throughout  the  country- 
side. At  daybreak  the  thunder  ceased, 
not  so  the  rain;  it  poured  in  a  steady 
deluge  over  hill  and  dale,  running  off  the 
parched  ground  into  every  hollow  and 
stream.  Hoviley  wore  an  air  of  qalet 
triumph,  his  men  regarding  him  with 
admiration.  Five— six  days  passed,  and 
still  the  rain  came  down  unceasingly. 
Each  soaking  morning  Hoviley  stalked 
up  to  the  Owd  Lad's  Bit  and  surveyed 
the  beaten,  ruined  oats  with  satisfac- 
tion. They  were  worthless  now,  but 
what  matter?  — he*  was  victorious. 
Standing  there  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  Ridge,  he  one  day  became  aware  of 
a  dull  murmur,  like  the  rushing  of  hid- 
den water,  far  beneath  his  feet  a  kind 
of  undertone  amid  the  louder  swish  and 
rustle  of  the  rain.  He  listened,  and  re- 
called the  tradition  of  mines  in  the 
Ridge,  abandoned  long  ago.  DoobtleM 
cracks  in  the  parched  earth  were  letting 
some  of  this  deluge  into  the  old  work- 
ings. The  idea  afforded  him  fresh  grat- 
ification, as  being  another  proof  of  tht 
thorough  break-up  of  the  drought    On 
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reaching  home  an  hoar  later  he  found 
Oregson  awaiting  him. 

"Stay  an'  ha'  dinner,"  said  Hoyiley. 
twelve  noon  being  the  dinner-hour  at 
the  farm. 

"Well,  I  dunnot  moind  if  I  do.  I  thowt 
I'd  Just  drop  in,  as  I  hadna  seen  thee 
fur  a  while.  Parson's  better,  I'm  told." 

"Ay,  he's  pretty  reet  again,  barrin'  a 
trifle  weak.    I'm  glad  on't" 

"So  am  I." 

In  agricultural  circles  eating  is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  therefore  not  much  was 
said  during  the  meal;  but  with  the  ad- 
vent of  pipes  conversation  was  re- 
sumed. Presently  Qregson  observed 
tentatively— 

"Th'  rain's  a'-cooming  down  harder 
nor  ever;  happen  it'll  noan  stop  at  a'! 
Theer  wur  never  siccan  a  downpour 
known  i'  the  country.  I  dunno  aa  tha 
hadn't  better  ha'  waited  till  th'  parson 
wur  able  fur  to  get  up  here." 

"Haven't  I  done  it  as  well  as  any  par- 
son?" demanded  Hoviley. 

"Ay,  but  tha's  overdone  it,  tha  sees. 
We're  fair  swamped  out  at  our.  place, 
an'  nigh  on  Wildersmoor  theer's  miles 
o'  land  under  water." 

But  Hoviley's  satisfaction,  like  the 
rain,  remained  unabated. 

"  'Tis  reet  enow,"  he  said.  "Yo*  con- 
na  expect  a  drought  loike  that  to  end 
wl'  a  degging-can." 

Qregson  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"Tha's  better  off  up  here  on  th' 
Bidge,  th'  water  runs  off  loike.  If  th' 
weather  dunnot  take  up  soon,  th'  soil'll 
be  clean  drowned,  let  alone  man  an' 
beast" 

"It'll  take  up  a'  reet,"  replied  Hoviley, 
with  calm  confidence.  He  knew  well 
that  not  only  Gregson,  but  the  whole 
district,  regarded  him  as  the  author  of 
all  the  mischief  caused  by  drought  and 
deluge,  yet  he  remained  absolutely  un- 
moved. There  was  in  him  the  stuff  of 
which  the  early  Beformers  were  made; 
he  had  smitten  down  an  evil  custom, 
and  his  soul  was  content;  this  was  the 


end  of  the  fight  between  him  and  the 
Owd  Lad. 

The  end,  however,  was  not  exactly 
as  Hoviley  imagined.  On  the  night  of 
the  eighth  day  the  Inmates  of  the  Bidge 
Farm  slumbered  peacefully  as  usual, 
lulled  by  the  steady  sweep  of  the  still 
falling  rain;  but  towards  morning  there 
was  a  perceptible  change.  By  dawn  the 
•pouring  of  waters  had  become  a  gentle 
drizzle  that  lessened  hour  by  hour,  the 
gray  of  the  sky  grew  lighter,  and  at  six 
o'clock  Hoviley  descended  to  breakfast 
feeling  a  glow  of  satisfied  triumph;  the 
rain  had  ceased. 

"  'Ths  taking  up,"  observed  the  odd  la- 
borer, lifting  the  sizzling  bacon  from 
the  fire.  "We'll  ha'  th'  sun  out  afore 
long.    Eh,  what's  yon?" 

The  farmer,  in  time-honored  fashion, 
was  cooling  his  tea  by  dexterously 
swinging  it  round  in  his  saucer.  He 
paused  and  listened.  There  was  a  low 
distant  thunder  like  that  of  an  ap- 
proaching train.  It  grew  louder,  swell- 
ing upon  the  ear  to  a  deafening,  crash- 
ing uproar,  then  slowly  died  away. 

"Summat's  fallen,  that's  a',"  said 
Hoviley,  seeing  the  old  man's  scared 
face.    "A  bit  o'  rock,  likely." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  suspicion  shot 
through  his  mind  that  was  echoed  by 
the  next  remark  of  the  laborer. 

"Seemt  to  me,"  he  quavered,  "as  th' 
noise  coom  fro'  nigh  th'  Owd  Lad's 
Bit." 

Hoviley  snatched  his  hat  and  ran  out, 
all  the  men  on  the  farm  tailing  after 
him,  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
that  terrific  racket,  the  old  laborer 
bringing  up  the  rear.  When  they 
reached  the  point  from  whence  they 
could  see  the  debatable  land,  Hoviley 
stopped  short,  crying  wrathfully: 

f 

"He's  took  it  away!— Ay,  he  has!— 
He's  took  it  away!  I  might  ha'  known 
th'  devil  wouldna  fight  fair!" 

For  the  Owd  Lad's  Bit  was  gone- 
burled  beneath  tons  of  rock  and  debris 
in  the  valley  below.    A  great  landslip 
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had  taken  place,  happily  without  loss 
of  life;  but  the  Goodman's  Croft  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  though  It  had 
descended  into  that  pit  where  rules  the 
enemy. 

Thus  ended  the  ploughing  of  the  Owd 
Lad's  Bit  Learned  people  talked  of 
the  unusual  rain  following  the  unusual 
drought,  of  deep  fissures  leading  to  old 
workings,  and  gave  many  and  various 
reasons  for  the  catastrophe;  but  the 
country-side    knew  all    about    it,  and 

Tbe  Argosy. 


drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  '*Th'  Owd 
Lad's  gettln  his  Bit  again  an'  we'll  W 
no  more  bother,"  was  the  f^ieial 
i^lnion;  and  certainly  flrom  tiiat  time 
neither  drought  nor  floods  rezed  tbe 
souls  of  the  farming  folk  of  tiie  dl^ 
trlct 

"But  what  worrits  me,**  Hovitey 
would  occasionally  remark,  "is  tiiat  I 
conna  make  up  my  moind  which  on  u 
won,  me  or  th'  Owd  Lad?" 

C.  h.  Aalrotei. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION.* 


The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
are  still  fixed  upon  the  first  act  of  the 
confiict  which  has  arisen  in  the  distant 
Bast  between  the  modern  civilization  of 
Christian  nations  and  the  ancient  Pa- 
gan  civilization  of  Ghhia;  and  already  a 
terrible  event  forces  us  to  beat  our  own 
breast  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  Justified  in  regarding  ourselves  as 
the  bearers  of  genuine  culture  and  in 
its  name  to  destroy  what  thousands  of 
years  have  spared.  It  is  not  the  deed 
of  violence  which  robbed  Italy  and  the 
world  of  a  noble  Prince,  nor  the  cynical 
brutality  of  the  assassin,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  place  himself  on  the  ped- 
estal of  a  political  conviction,  which 
compels  us  to  examine  our  own  con- 
sciences;  it  is  the  discussions  of  the 
press  which,  almost  before  the  coflln  of 
the  sovereign  is  closed,  is  beginning,  in 
the  most  repulsive  manner,  personal 
and  partisan  disputes,  each  paper  seek- 
ing to  throw  upon  its  opponents  the 
blame  for  an  event  which  it  helped  to 
make  possible.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  question  how  far  the  rep- 
etition   of    similar    events    is    to    be 

*TniisUt«d   for  Tbe   Llrinc   Ag»   bj    Mary   J. 
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avoided,  for  which  political  represikm 
alone  has  proved  insufliiclent  in  the  ptit 
and  must  also  be  in  the  fotore;  but  the 
deed,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it, 
ought  to  remind  us  how  much  we  have 
to  learn  before  we  can  teach  othen» 
and  that  some  degree  of  modesty  and 
humility  probably  beseems  eren  the 
most  complacent  representatives  of  the 
superiority  of  Western  civillBation. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Pekin  and 
the  liberation    of    the  foreigners  sm^ 
prised  all  who  gave  the  reiwrts  of  the 
number  of  Chinese  troops  who  osten- 
sibly barred  the  way  to  the  capital  the 
credence  which   those    familiar    with 
Chinese  affairs  always  withheld.  Final- 
ly a  comparatively  small  force  of  fbr 
eign  troops  succeeded    in   breaking  t 
passage  to  the  city  against  a  somewhit 
superior  number  of  Chinese  soldien^ 
and  it  will  be  wise.  In  fntare  Judgmeot 
of  Chinese  conditions,  not  to  apply  the 
standard  of    hysterical    exaggeratloo. 
but  of  sober  scrutiny.   That  the  amhsi- 
sadors  and   the   foreigners   associated 
with  them  have  at  last  been  released, 
after  two  months  of  siege,  is  a  grett 
triumph,  which   cannot  be  too  hlgUtf 
estimated;  but  unfortunately  this  mint 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  solutioa  of  the 
Cbineae  questioxL  On  the  contrary,  this 
first  victory  of  the  foreign  troops,  far 
from  binding  more  closely  the  antago- 
nistic tendencies  of  the  Indiyldnal  Pow- 
ers, win  probably  contribnte  to  render 
not  only  the  diplomatic  bat  the  military 
sitnation  still  more  serious  and  difficult 
In  the  first  rank-Hso  far  as  the  events 
In  China  are  concerned— most  be  con- 
sidered, besides  the  Chinese  themselves, 
England,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  With  reference  to  China,  we 
shall  do  well  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  currents.  The  Boxer  movement 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  and  Christians  extending 
through  the  widest  circles;  how  far  for- 
eign, that  is,  not  local  Influences  and 
Instigations,  but  those  of  the  principal 
dties,  aided  its  rise  and  rapid  develop- 
ment, must  remain  for  the  present  un- 
decided. But  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that,  in  this  movement,  was  seen 
in  Pekln  a  support,  certainly  not  unde- 
sired,  of  the  government's  inclination 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
and  Independence  of  China.  Whether 
and  how  far  the  Chinese  government 
has  been  swept  along  by  this  move- 
ment, or  how  far  the  fear  of  foreign 
Interference  and  attacks  may  have  im- 
pelled it  to  steps  actuated  by  despair 
and  the  belief  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  a  struggle  for  its  own  existence— 
are  also  questions  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided until  later.  For  the  moment  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  conject- 
ures and.  In  regard  to  these,  a  telegram 
first  published  by  the  Russian  official 
organ  on  the  80th  of  July,  sent  on  the 
15tb  of  June  by  Pokotiloff,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Asiatic  bank  in 
Pekln,  is  a  contribution  whose  signifi- 
cance should  not  be  undervalued.  The 
portion  which  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  telegram,  and  which— apparently 
owing  to  difficulty  in  deciphering  it- 
was  not  published  until  now,  ran  as 
follows:  "In  consequence  of  the  arrival 


of  our  different  detachments  the  Japan- 
ese have  also  decided  to  call  out  2,000 
men,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  for- 
eign troops  to  8,000.  The  majority  of 
the  ambassadors  have  decided,  as  soon 
as  the  detachments  arrive,  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies, 
similar  to  those  in  the  open  harbors. 
M.  de  Giers  (the  Russian  ambassador) 
will  endeavor  to  restrict  this  demand 
to  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  com- 
missary of  police  under  the  command 
of  the  ambassador.  Several  of  the  en- 
voys wish  to  set  a  special  regency  over 
th  Chinese  Emperor  and  to  depose  the 
Empress-dowager  from  power,  but  Bi. 
de  Giers  Insists  upon  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  Empress,  as  any  other 
combination  would  induce  some  of  the 
ambassadors  to  demand  places  in  the 
regency  for  their  candidates.  Extra- 
ordinary difficulties  for  China  must 
arise  out  of  the  enormous  claims  from 
all  the  Powers  for  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  railroads,  houses  and 
churches  owned  by  foreigners." 

If  any  portion  of  the  plans  of  some 
of  the  foreign  representatives  indicated 
in  this  telegram  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Chinese,  the  outbreak  of  the  movement 
in  the  capital  can  scarcely  occasion  sur- 
prise, much  as  we  must  deplore  and 
condemn  the  manner  in  which  It  has 
developed. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  insight  afforded  by  the  tele- 
gram into  what  preceded  the  insurrec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  this  despatch, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Witte,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  whom 
Russia  and  perhaps  Europe  possesses 
at  the  present  time,  has  been  printed  in 
the  Official  Advertiser.  It  is  therefore 
not  difficult  to  perceive  in  it  not  only  an 
apology  for  Russia's  former  policy 
toward  China,  but  a  program  for  the 
policy  to  be  maintained  in  the  future 
which,  in  fact,  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  M.  Witte's  opinions,   so   far    as 
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they  have  been  made  known,  and  bis 
previous  course  of  action.  So  it  will  be 
wise  to  assume  that  Russia,  though  she 
might  not  omit  to  demand  with  the  oth- 
er Powers  satisfaction  for  what  has 
happened  and  may  yet  happen  In 
Pekin,  will  be  guided  in  her  future  pol- 
icy toward  China  exclusively  by  the  in- 
terests imposed  by  her  geographical 
situation,  the  development  of  Siberia, 
and  the  profitableness  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  England,  too,  will 
not  be  disinclined  to  be  essentially  di« 
rected  by  commercial  interests.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  showed  for  years  a  very 
evident  fear  of  any  vigorous  action 
against  China  which  might  drive  the 
latter  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  he 
will  hold  to  this  course  all  the  more 
firmly  because  English  industrial  and 
financial  circles  are  already  beginning 
to  suffer  seriously  from  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Eastern  Asia.  A  large 
number  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  work, 
shipments  to  China  have  almost  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  bankers  are  reluctant  to 
accept  bills  of  exchange.  These  are 
symptoms  which,  in  a  country  where  It 
is  the  custom  to  feel  with  special  at- 
tention the  pulse  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  in  which  accommoda- 
tion in  money  matters  ceases  more  fre- 
quently and  earlier  than  with  us,  the 
leading  statesmen  ought  not  and  will 
not  overlook,  and  which  urge  a  speedy 
settlement  with  China.  Japan,  too,  will 
not  be  opposed  to  such  a  settlement  of 
the  episode;  she  has  tested  In  both  the 
military  and  political  departments  the 
readiness  and  willingness  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  take  an  ac- 
tive share  in  events  In  China,  and  they 
win  have  reached  the  conviction  in 
Toklo  that,  even  if  America  does  not 
desire  such  a  partition,  it  might  take  a 
moderate  share  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments.  Only  Japan  has 
not  yet  solved  the  Russian  m  in  the 
Chinese  problem,  and  it  will  probably 


belong  for  some  time  to  the  nnknown 
quantities,  since  Rossia  possesses  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  having  no 
popular  representation  and  ample  lei* 
sure.  Only  the  duplicity  of  the 
Chinese  government  prevents  the  oon* 
elusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  If  security  on  thii 
point  could  be  felt  in  Washington,  notb- 
ing  would  stand  in  the  way,  not  alone, 
of  such  a  treaty,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  between  China  and 
the  other  Powers—and  Europe  would 
be  wrong  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  such  a  possibility.  The  thought  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  become 
an  American  sea,  as  the  Mediterranean 
was  formerly  a  Roman  one,  has  taken 
firm  root  in  political  and  commercial 
circles  in  North  America  and,  though 
perhaps  not  yet  inclined  to  grasp  the 
sword  to  make  this  dream  a  realitjf 
every  false  step  on  the  part  of  an  qh 
ponent— and  what  else  are  the  Biiro- 
pean  Powers  to  America?— will  be  util- 
ized to  bring  it  nearer. 

In  these  explanations  the  reasons  are 
given  for  the  fear  that  what  has  hItbe^ 
to  united  the  Powers  must  yield,  after 
the  removal  of  anxiety  for  their  coon- 
trymen,  to  other,  more  political,  and 
therefore  more  narrow-minded  views. 
To  the  attentive  observer  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Japan,  neither  England  nor  tbe 
United  States,  would  be  disposed  to  ex- 
ceed a  certain  measure  of  demands  up- 
on China;  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
ready  to  accept  Li  Hung  Chang  as 
mediator  and  negotiator,  while  on  tbe 
other,  especially  on  the  Russian  aide. 
they  desire  to  retain  the  Dowager  Em- 
press in  power.  Against  these  centrif- 
ugal tendencies  Oermany's  position  Is 
a  peculiarly  difllcult  one;  there,  at  least 
in  certain  circles,  people  held  with  aucb 
tenacity  to  the  belief  that  an  advance 
on  Pekin  would  be  out  of  the  question 
before  the  autumn,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  undertaken,  that  the  relief  col- 
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nmn  arrlyed  In  Pekin  without  a  single 
German  soldier  In  Its  ranks.  To  seek 
to  deduce  from  this  a  reason  for  farther 
exclusively  German  military  opera- 
tions would  be  the  more  hazardous,  be* 
cause  the  loose  structure  of  the  mutual 
chief  colnmand  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  resist  such  a  request  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  the 
actual  conditions  and  the  evident  wear- 
iness of  war  and  conflict  of  a  majority 
of  the  allied  Powers,  If  we  do  not  wish 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing to  encounter  finally,  not  only  the 
Chinese  government  but  one  or  another 
of  the  foreign  Powers,  perhaps  a  coali- 
tion to  them  all. 

The  fact  that  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  the  Bmperor  have  disappeared 
from  Pekln  seems.  It  is  true,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  foreign  Powers  will  find 
no  government  or  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  one;  but,  with  a  little  good 
will.  It  will  not  be  Impossible,  on  the 
basis  of  LI  Hung  Chang's  representa- 

Bundsohau. 


tions,  to  construct  one  which  at  least 
will  appear  sufficient  to  meet  the  neces- 
sity for  the  conclusion  of  some  agree- 
ment Therefore  It  la  by  no  means  Im- 
possible  that  the  generalissimo  of  the 
united  foreign  forces,  on  his  arrival  In 
Northern  China  might  already  find  him- 
self confronted  by  a  centrifugal  move- 
ment of  the  Powers,  which  would  seem 
well  calculated  to  imperil  most  serious- 
ly on  the  one  hand  his  chief  command, 
and  on  thf  other  the  special  Interests  of 
Germany.  Under  the  circumstances  It 
will  be  especially  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  aim  of  the 
German  policy,  since  the  might  of  G^- 
many  will  be  engaged  in  behalf  of  ques- 
tions concerning  whose  range  and 
meaning  public  opinion,  at  least  in  Ger- 
many, seems  to  be  not  at  all  clear.  In 
times  of  weakness  the  master  shows 
himself,  and  the  proverb  also  suits  the 
politician,  at  least  every  one  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  the  name  of 
a  practical  statesman. 

if.  wm  Brandt. 


THE  ASH  WALK. 


A  pointed  arch  in  the  gray  wall 

Leads  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 

On  the  white  path  of  river  sand. 

And,  ranged  in  rank,  great  ash  trees  stand. 

Not  theirs  the  oak's  round  massive  lines. 

Nor  measured  symmetry  of  pines; 

Each,  vast  yet  Umber,  in  his  place 

Grows  with  an  undlctated  grace. 

pigh  soars  the  feathery  cloud  of  green, 

Light  fluttering,  touched  with  wavering  sheen. 

And  rifted,  where  the  sky  shows  through. 

In  Jewelled  fretwork,  lucent  blue. 

Such  in  their  stateliness  are  these, 

Bom  very  nobles  of  the  trees. 

No  strugglers,  scant  of  light  and  air. 

But  fenced  and  favored  all  with  care. 

And  rooted  where  to  heart's  desire 
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Kindly  the  air  and  80II  conq;>ire. 
Bounteous  in  beauty  there  they  stand. 
Bounteous  in  shelter  to  the  land. 
By  their  mere  breathing  making  sweet 
The  air  to  creatures  at  their  feet; 
Fulfilling  all  their  purpose  meant 
With  glory  and  with  ornament 

See  how,  like  conscious  creatures,  they 
Breathe  in  the  blue  soft  Irish  day. 
And  the  delighted  air  receives 
The  lovely  answer  of  their  leaves, 
To  the  soft  wind  among  them  playing. 
In  ceaseless  gentle  motion  swaying: 
As  when  a  woman  fond  and  fair 
Feels  on  her  wealth  of  loose-piled  hair 
Her  lover's  hand  and,  sweetly  bent, 
Whispers  a  sigh  of  mere  content. 
While  faint  and  happy  motions  flow 
Across  her  face  and  come  and  go;    ' 
So  in  the  swaying  boughs  you  guess 
The  gentle  stir  of  happiness. 

O  perishable  splendor,  fraught 
With  mortal  sadness  to  my  thought! 
Look  what  a  tide  of  sap  there  heaves 
In  yonder  sapling  toward  the  leaves 
With  rustling  seedpods  laden  down; 
And  then— behold  yon  barren  crown. 
For  of  the  band  one  giant  there 
Stands  in  <the  noon  of  summer  bare. 
No  need  to  wait  the  wintry  blaat: 
Leaf-time  and  fruitage  long  are  past: 
The  naked  boughs  but  last  to  show 
How  one  has  gone,  how  all  must  go. 
And  when  sad  ebbing  of  the  sap 
Wrecks  that  brave  phalanx,  gap  by  gap,  ' 
Alas!  what  rabble  shall  be  found 
Crowding  upon  the  vacant  ground! 
And,  as  I  looked,  I  was  aware 
Of  other  orders  passing  there. 
Of  other  goodly  lives  that  stand 
Stately  and  spacious  in  the  land. 
Of  gallant  creatures,  bom  to  life 
Exempt  from  toil,  exempt  from  strife. 
That  in  this  age's  bitter  mood 
Shall  scarcely  find  their  stock  renewed. 
Till  some  sad  morning  wakes,  and  sees 
No  more  such  folk,  no  more  such  trees. 

The  Spectator.  Stephen  GtOyiM. 
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Among  those  who  stood  in  the 
muddy  streets  of  Donchdry  that  morn- 
ing, and  watched  in  silence  the  depar- 
tore  of  the  simple  carriage,  was 
Mademoiselle  Brun,  whose  stem  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  sphinx-like 
face,  met  for  an  instant  the  doll  and 
extinct  gaze  of  the  man  who  had 
twisted  all  France  round  his  little 
finger. 

When  the  cavalcade  had  passed  by, 
she  turned  away  and  walked  toward 
Sedan.  The  road  was  crowded  with 
troop8»  coming  and  going  almost  in  si- 
lence. Long  strings  of  baggage-carts 
sjdashed  past  Here  and  there  an  am- 
bulance wagon  of  lighter  build  was  al- 
lowed a  quicker  passage.  Messengers 
rode,  or  hurried  on  foot,  one  way  and 
the  other,  but  few  spoke,  and  a  hush 
seemed  to  hang  over  alL  There  was  no 
cheering  this  morning— even  that  was 
done.  The  rain  splashed  pitilessly 
down  on  these  men  who  had  won  a 
great  victory,  who  now  hurried  hither 
and  thither,  afraid  of  they  knew  not 
what,  cowering  beneath  the  silence  of 
Heaven. 

Mademoiselle  was  stopped  outside 
the  gates  of  Sedan. 

"You  can  go  no  further!'*  said  an  un- 
der-officer  of  a  Bavarian  regiment  In 
passable  French,  the  first  to  question 
the  coming  or  going  of  this  insignificant 
and  self-possessed  woman. 

*  The  Isle  of  Unreet.    By  Henry  Seton  Her 
liman.    Copyright,  1900.    Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 


''But  I  can  stay  here?"  returned  mad- 
emoiselle in  German.  In  teaching,  she 
had  learnt—which  is  more  than  many 
teachers  do. 

"Yes,  you  can  stay  here,"  laughed  the 
German. 

And  she  stayed  there  patiently  for 
hours  in  the  rain  and  mud.  It  was  af- 
ternoon before  her  reward  came.  No 
one  heeded  her,  as,  standing  on  an  over- 
turned gun-carriage,  beneath  her 
shabby  umbrella,  she  watched  the  first 
detachment  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  march  out  of  the  fortress  to 
their  captivity  in  Germany. 

"No  cavalry?"  she  said  to  a  bystand- 
er when  the  last  detachment  had  gone. 

"There  is  no  cavalry  left,  ma  bonne 
dame,"  replied  the  old  man  to  whom 
she  had  spoken. 

"No  cavalry  left!  And  Lory  de  Yasse- 
lot  was  a  cuirassier.  And  Denise  loved 
Lory."  Mademoiselle  Brun  knew  that, 
though  perhaps  Denise  herself  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it  In  these  three 
thoughts  mademoiselle  told  the  whole 
history  of  Sedan  as  it  ailected  her. 
Solferino  had,  for  her,  narrowed  down 
to  one  man,  old  and  fat  at  that,  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  a  great 
horse  specially  chosen  to  carry  bulk. 
The  victory  that  was  to  mar  one  em- 
pire and  make  another,  years  after  Sol- 
ferino, was  summed  up  in  three 
thoughts  by  the  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  live  frankly  in  her  own  small 
woman's  world,  who  was  ready  to 
fight— as  resolutely  as  any  fought  at 
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Sedan— for  Denlse.  She  tamed  and 
went  down  that  historic  road,  showing 
now,  as  ever,  a  steady  and  courageous 
face  to  the  world,  though  all  who  spoke 
to  her  stabbed  her  with  the  words, 
"There  Is  no  cavalry  left— no  cavalry 
left,  ma  bonne  dame." 

She  hovered  about  Donch^ry  and  Se- 
dan, and  the  ruins  of  Bazeilles,  for 
some  days,  and  made  sure  that  Lory 
de  Vasselot  had  not  gone,  a  prisoner, 
to  Germany.  The  confusion  in  the 
French  camp  was  greater  than  any  had 
anticipated,  and  no  reliable  records  of 
any  sort  were  obtainable.  Mademoi- 
selle could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
Lory  had  fought  at  Sedan;  but  she 
shrewdly  guessed  that  the  mad  attempt 
to  cut  a  way  through  the  German 
lines  was  such  as  would  recommend  it- 
self to  his  heart.  She  haunted,  there- 
fore, the  heights  of  Bazeilles,  seeking 
among  the  dead  one  who  wore  the 
cuirassier  uniform.  She  found,  God 
knows,  enough,  but  not  Lory  de 
Vasselot. 

X  And  one  day  she  wandered  into  a 
church  ten  miles  on  the  French  side  of 
Sedan,  intending  perhaps  to  tell  her 
bad  news  to  One  who  will  always 
listen.  But  she  found  that  this  was 
no  longer  a  house  of  prayer,  for  the 
dead  and  dying  were  lying  in  rows  on 
the  floor.  As  she  entered,  a  tall  man 
coming  quickly  out,  almost  knocked  her 
down.  His  arms  were  full  of  cooking 
utensils.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves; 
Mood-stained,  smoke-grimed,  unshaven 
and  unwashed.  He  turned  to  apologize, 
and  began  explaining  that  this  was  no 
place  for  a  woman;  but  he  stopped 
short  It  was  the  millionaire  Baron  de 
M61ide. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  sat  suddenly 
down  on  a  bench  near  the  door.  She 
did  not  look  at  bim.  Indeed,  she  pur- 
posely looked  away  and  bit  her  lip 
with  her  little  fierce  teeth  because  it 
would  quiver.  In  a  moment  she  had  re- 
covered herself. 


"I  have  come  to  help  you***  she  said. 

"God  knows,  we  want  yon."  replied 
the  baron— a  phlegmatic  man,  who, 
nevertheless,  saw  the  qoivering  Up,  and 
turned  away  hastily:'  For  he  knew  that 
mademoiselle  wouU  nerer  forgive  h«<* 
self,  or  him,  if  she  broke  down  now. 

"Here,"  he  said,  with  a  dumiy 
gaiety,  "will  yon  wash  these  plates  and 
dishes?  You  will  find  the  pump  in  the 
cur6*8  garden.  We  have  nurses  and 
doctors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  wash 
up.  And  it  is  I  who  do  it.  This  is  my 
hospital.  I  have  borrowed  the  building 
from  the  good  God." 

Mademoiselle  was  naturally  a  secre- 
tive woman.  She  could  even  be  silent 
about  her  neighbors'  affairs.  She  had 
been  some  hours  in  the  baron's  hospi- 
tal before  she  even  mentioned  Lory's 
name. 

"And  the  CJount  de  Vasselot?"  she  in- 
quired, in  her  usual  curt  form  of  in- 
terrogation, as  they  were  taking  a  hiuv 
ried  and  unceremonious  meal  in  the 
vestry  by  the  light  of  an  altar  candle. 

The  baron  shook  his  head  and  gulped 
down  his  food. 

"Ifo  news?"  enquired  (Mademoiselle 
Brun? 

"None." 

They  continued  to  eat  for  some  min- 
utes in  silence. 

"Was  he  at  Sedan?"  asked  mademoi- 
selle, at  length. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  baron,  gravely. 
And  then  they  continued  their  meal  in 
silence  by  the  light  of  the  flickering 
candle. 

"Have  you  any  one  looking  for  hlmr 
asked  mademoiselle,  as  she  rose  fh)m 
the  table  and  began  to  clear  it 

"I  have  sent  two  of  my  men  to  do 
so,"  replied  the  baron,  who  was  by 
nature  no  more  expansive  than  his  old 
governess.  And  for  some  days  there 
was  no  mention  of  de  Vasselot  between 
them. 

Mademoiselle  found  plenty  of  work  to 
do  besides  the  menial  labors  of  which 
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Bbe  had  relieved  the  man  who  deemed 
himself  fit  for  nothing  more  compli- 
cated than  washing  dishes  and  provid- 
ing funds.  She  wrote  letters  for  the 
wounded,  and  also  for  the  dead.  She 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  those  who 
groaned  unnecessarily  and  out  of  idle 
self-pity,  which  was  condudre  to  si- 
lence, and  therefore  to  the  comfort  of 
others. 

She  had  smoothed  no  pillows  and 
profTered  no  soft  words  of  sympathy. 
But  it  was  she  who  found  out  that  the 
cur6  had  a  piano.  She  it  was  who  toolc 
two  hospital  attendants  to  the  priest's 
humble  house  and  brought  the  instni- 
ment  away.  She  had  it  placed  inside 
the  altar  rails,  and  fought  the  cur6 
afterwards  in  the  vestry  as  to  the 
lieinousness  of  the  proceeding. 

"You  win  not  play  secular  airs?" 
pleaded  the  old  man. 

"All  that  there  is  of  the  most  secu- 
lar," replied  she.  inexorably.  "And  the 
recording  angels  will,  no  doubt,  enter 
it  to  my  account— and  not  yours,  mon- 
sieur le  cur6." 

So  Mademoiselle  Brun  played  to  the 
wounded  all  through  the  long  after- 
noons until  her  fingers  grrew  stifT.  And 
the  doctors  said  that  she  saved  more 
than  one  fretting  life.  'She  was  not  a 
great  musician,  but  she  had  a 
soothing,  old-fashioned  touch.  She 
only  played  such  ancient  airs 
as  £ihe  could  remember.  And  the 
more  she  played  the  more  ahe 
remembered.  It  seemed  to  come  baclc 
to  her— each  day  a  little  more.  Which 
was  odd,  for  the  music  was,  as  she  had 
promised  the  curd,  secular  enough,  and 
could  not  therefore,  have  been  inspired 
by  her  sacred  surroundings  within  the 
altar  rails.  Though,  after  all,  it  may 
have  been  that  those  who  recorded  this 
sacrilege  against  Mademoiselle  Brun, 
not  only  made  a  cross-entry  on  the 
credit  side,  but  helped  her  memory  to 
recall  that  forgotten  music. 

Thus  the  days  slipped  by,  and  little 


news  filtered  through  to  the  quiet  Ar- 
dennes village.  The  tide  of  war  had 
rolled  on.  The  •Germans,  it  was  said, 
\Vere  already  half -way  to  Paris.  And 
from  Paris  itself  the  tidings  were  well- 
nigh  incredible.  One  thing  alone  was 
certain;  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  was  at 
an  end  and  the  mighty  schemes  of  an 
ambitious  woman  had  crumbled  lilce 
ashes  within  her  hands.  All  the  plot- 
ting of  the  Regency  had  fallen  to  pieces 
with  the  fall  of  the  greatest  schemer 
of  them  all,  whom  the  Paris  govern- 
ment fatuously  attempted  to  hoodwinlc 
Napoleon  the  Third  was  indeed  a  clever 
man.  since  his  own  wife  never  l^new 
how  clever  he  was.  So  France  was 
now  a  howling  Republic— a  Republic 
being  a  community  where  each  man  is 
not  only  equal  to,  but  better  than  his 
neighbor,  and  may  therefore  shout  his 
loudest. 

No  great  battles  followed  Sedan. 
France  had  but  one  army  left,  and  that 
was  shut  up  in  Metz,  under  the  com- 
mand of  another  of  the  Paris  plotters 
who  was  a  bad  general,  and  not  even 
a  good  conspirator. 

Poor  France  had  again  fallen  into 
bad  hands.  It  seemed  the  end  of  all 
things.  And  yet  for  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  who  loved  France  as  well  as  any, 
all  these  troubles  were  one  day  dis- 
persed by  a  single  note  of  a  man's 
voice.  She  was  at  the  piano,  it  being 
afternoon,  and  was  so  used  to  the  shuf- 
fling of  the  bearers'  feet  that  she  no 
longer  turned  to  lool^  when  one  was 
carried  in,  and  another,  a  dead  man 
perhaps,  was  carried  out. 

She  heard  a  laugh,  however,  that 
made  her  music  suddenly  mute.  It  was 
liory  de  Vasselot  who  was  laughing, 
as  they  carried  him  into  the  little 
church.  He  was  explainiug  to  the 
baron  that  he  had  heard  of  his  hospital, 
and  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
thither  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved 
from  the  cottage,  where  he  had  been 
cared  for  by  some  peasants. 
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The  laugh  was  silenced,  however,  at 
the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

"You  here,  mademoiselle?"  he  said. 
"Alone,  I  hope,"  he  added,  wincing  as 
the  bearers  set  him  down. 

"Yes,  I  am  alone.  Denise  is  safe  at 
Fr^Jns  with  Jane  de  M611de." 

"Ah!" 

"And  your  wounds?"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Brun. 

"A  sabre-cut  on  the  right  shoulder, 
a  bullet  through  the  left  leg—yiolft  tout. 
I  was  in  Sedan,  and  we  tried  to  get  out. 
That  is  all  I  know,  mademoiselle/' 


Mademoiselle  stood  over  him  with 
her  hands  crossed  at  her  waist,  looking 
down  at  him  with  fixed  eyes  and  com- 
pressed lips. 

"Not  dangerous?"  she  enquired, 
glancing  at  his  bandages,  which  indeed 
were  numerous  enough. 

"I  shall  be  in  the  saddle  again  in 
three  weeks,  they  tell  me.  If  the  war 
only  lasts—"  He  gave  an  odd,  eager 
laugh.    "If  the  war  only  lasts—" 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  white  and 
lost  consciousness. 
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It  is  no  shame  to  any  biographer  to 
be  outdone  by  Lockhart,  because  none 
other  ever  had  a  man  like  Sir  Walter 
to  write  about.  To  read  Scott's  novels 
is  one  of  the  recognized  pleasures  of 
life;  a  pleasure  which  the  wise  old 
world— which  knows  more  than  its 
teachers  can  tell  it— will  never  be  lec- 
tured into  abandoning.  But  to  read  his 
biography,  to  read  his  letters,  to  read 
his  Journal,  is  to  grow  in  love  with 
earth  because  such  a  man  has  lived  on 
it.  Lockhart's  proud  and  melancholy 
reserve  had  melted  like  a  snowdrift 
under  this  genial  influence;  and  to  him. 
more  than  to  other  men,  had  come  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  Scott*s  sane  and 
manly  virtues,  his  kindness,  his  pa- 
tience, his  courage,  his  unostentatious 
acceptance  of  near  duties,  "his  absolute 
immaculate  freedom  from  the  literary 
sins  of  envy,  jealousy  and  vanity." 
"As  I  sat  by  his  side  at  table,"  wrote 
Maria  Edgeworth,  "I  could  not  believe 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  I  forgot  he  was 

*  From  Agnes  Repplier's  chapter  on  Me- 
moirs and  Biogrraphies  in  "Counsel  upon  the 
Reading  of  Books."  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Agnes  Repplier,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Brander 
Matthews,  Bliss  Perry,  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.   Price,  $1.M. 


a  great  man."  "Sir  Walter,"  said  hii 
faithful  old  servant  Tom  Purdie,  "al- 
ways speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  were 
his  bom  brother."  Never  did  any  one 
preach  less  and  practice  more,  and  it 
Is  wonderful  how  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  us  weary  of  precept,  and  rev- 
erence example.  We  listen  with  the 
faintest  stirring  of  the  spirit  to  the 
noblest  exhortations;  but  we  are  fiUed 
with  admiration  and  with  wholesome 
shame  when  we  remember  Chariei 
Lamb  playing  cards  night  after  niflit 
with  his  fretful  old  father,  or  Dr.  John- 
son's unfaltering  kindness  to  the  help- 
less and  disagreeable  de];>endent8  whom 
he  sheltered  under  his  humble  roof,  or 
Sir  Walter  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the 
little  hump-backed  tailor,  into  whose 
dull  and  miserable  life  he  bad  brought 
the  only  gleams  of  sunshine.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  read  these  things  than  to  read 
sermons;  and  I  knofw  of  no  inddsot  Is 
all  the  annals  of  famous  men  more 
beautiful  or  more  touching  than  that 
told  by  Lockhart  of  Scott's  last  illnen; 
how  he  lay  for  a  short  time  In  a  London 
hotel,  before  being  carried  back  to  die 
at  Abbotsford,  and  how  two  working- 
men    stopped    Allan  Gunningliam  on 
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JermTii  Street  and  said  to  him:  "Do 
you  know,  sir.  If  this  is  the  street  where 
he  is  lying?"  "As  If."  cried  Lockhart 
in  a  sodden  burst  of  pride  and  sorrow, 
"as  if  there  were  but  one  death-bed  in 
London!" 

In  these  days  when  enthusiasm  is 
deemed  misleading,  it  is  well  to  bear 
8teadf«istly  in  mind  a  truth  which,  like 
other  truths,  is  sufTering  from  neglect, 
—namely,  that  no  good  biography  was 
ever  written  without  it.  Mr.  Purcell's 
"Life  of  Cardinal  Manning"  has  re- 
cently proved  what  needed  no  proving, 
—that  a  book  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
cold  animosity  is,  by  the  very  quality 
of  its  defects,  hopelessly  alienated  from 
the  truth.  It  is  not  possible  for  us,  per- 
haps it  Is  not  well  for  us,  to  subdue  our 
antipathies;  'but  If  we  heartily  dislike 
a  man,  we  should  not  undertake  to 
write  his  life,  nor  to  edit  his  work.  It 
is  idle  folly  to  try  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  arguments  about  Justice  and  hon- 
esty.  We  may  not  be  Just  and  honest 
when  we  Inordinately  admire;  we  are 
sme^o  be  neither  Just  nor  honest  when 
we  cherish  an  aversion.  Mr.  Blwin's 
editing  of  Pope  was  a  literary  sin  as 
well  as  a  literary  blunder;  and  the 
pathetic  inadequacy  of  task-work  was 
never  more  clearly  illustrated  than 
when  Mrs.  OUphant  was  asked  to  write 
a  life,  even  a  short  life,  of  Richard 
Brinsley  SheridaiL  What  had  Mrs. 
OUphant  in  common  with  that  most 
lovable  scapegrace,  whose  shortcomings 
were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  wom- 
en are  least  likely  to  condone?  She 
tried  hard  to  be  Just,  but  It  is  not  Jus- 
tice that  Sheridan  asks  from  the  world; 
and  the  liberality  of  a  man  always  in 
debt,  the  wit  of  a  man  mostly  in  liqnor, 
found  scant  favor  in  the  Scotch- 
woman's rigid  eye.  Better  it  would 
have  been  to  have  borne  always  in 
mind  Lord  Byron's  admirable  advice  to 
Moore,  when  the  latter  was  meditating 
bis  "Life  of  Sheridan,'*  and  felt  natu- 
rally somewhat  daunted  by  the  difflcul- 
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ties  in  his  path.  Byron  bids  him  not  to 
fear  these  difficulties,  and  not  to  make 
too  much  of  them.  "Never  mind  the 
angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs,"  he 
writes  cheerfully.  "Recollect  that 
Sheridan  was  an  Irishmcm,  and  a  clever 
fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  him." 

The  "noble  poet"  was  right,  and 
showed  his  wonted  sagacity  in  literary 
matters.  These  were  the  things  to  re- 
member. We  can  learn  more  about 
this  "wandering  star"  from  the  half- 
dozen  anecdotes  scattered  throughout 
Lord  Byron's  letters  than  from  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  conscientious 
little  volume.  Byron  it  is  who  tells  us 
the  innnortal  story  of  Sheridan's  being 
found  extremely  drunk  on  the  street 
one  night,  and  of  the  watchman's  in- 
sisting on  knowing  his  name;  where- 
upon the  great  dramatist— never  too  far 
gone  for  a  ribald  Jest— raised  his  head, 
and  solemnly  hiccoughed  out  "Wilber- 
force."  Byron  it  Is  who  tells  us  how 
on  the  night  when  the  "School  for 
Scandal"  was  first  given  to  a  rapturous 
public,  and  the  theatre  rang  with  ap- 
plause, the  elate  but  intoxicated  author 
was  arrested  for  making  a  row  in  the 
streets,  and  locked  up  in  a  guard-house 
while  the  gay  throngs  driving  home- 
ward praised  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
the  new  play. 

The  fi^i^at  biographies  and  memoirs 
are  very  long.  They  cannot  be  read  at 
a  gulp.  They  cannot  be  abridged.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  need  not  be  read 
at  all.  I  am  aware  that  extension  lec- 
turers are  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing with  each  lecture  a  course  of  read- 
ing which,  if  followed,  would  greatly 
advance  education,  and  stimulate  the 
book  trade.  I  am  aware  also  that  life 
is  short,  and  full  of  many  duties  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  our  Intellectual 
advancement  Most  of  us  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  Improve  our 
minds.    A  few  of  us  still  turn  resolute- 
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\j  Utmk  coodocted  toon  throosli  (lie 
l^reat  world  of  letten,  knowing  that  it 
is  lurt  possible  to  extend  oar  friend- 
sbips  right  and  left  at  the  bidding  of 
self-afirpointed  directors.    We  may,  in- 
deed, gain  a  great  deal  of  inforrnation 
from  the  condensed  biographies  which 
hare  been  prorided  for  us  with  an  nn- 
sthited  band.    These  books  gire  what 
are  called  the  salient  points  of  a  great 
man's  career,  and  they  give  them  with 
admirable     brevity     and    correctness. 
There  are  people  so    constitnted   that 
thej  remember  these     points,  and  so 
gain  mach  knowledge  swiftly.      That 
they  do  not    know  the    man  himself, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  matten 
little.      They    know    what    books    he 
wrote,  what    battles  he    fonght,  how 
many  years  be  was  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  We  may  also,  if  we  are  so  dis- 
posed, read  selections  from  the  world's 
great    masterpieces,    picked    ont    and 
arranged  for  us  by  those  indnstrions 
critics  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  nnrsery  governesses  to  the  ris- 
ing generation.    Or,  if  we  are  unambi- 
tious,  if  "Lady  Vanity"  does  not  so 
much  as  pat  us  on  the  shoulder,  we 


may  take  a  few  books  into  our  beartiL 
and  let  the  otiiers  go.    We  may  lesn 
a  little,  and   cheerfully    coof eas  igns- 
rance  of  the  rest.    If,  for  eyampie.  w« 
read  LockhanTB  'Oif e  of  Seott,"  wItt 
the  nme  recently  pnhliahed   JoansI, 
and  the  Familiar  Letters;  if  we  tbei 
read  Mr.  Lang's  "Life  of  Lockhart,* 
and  the  memoirs  of  John  Murray,  wt 
Shan  be  fairly    w^    acquainted,  nol 
only  with  Sir  Walter,  to  know  whoa 
is  a  "Uberal  edncation,''  but  with  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  periods  in  Enc- 
lish  literature.    But  of  course,  in  the 
time  required  for  this,  we  might  nn 
swiftly  down  the  centuries,  under  tbe 
personal  guidance  of  some  frioidly  mas 
of  letters.    It  is  after  all  a  matter  of 
choice.     One  tourist  goes    around  tbe 
worid  with  Cook,  looks  at  all  he  is  told 
to  look  at,  and  comes  home  full  and 
happy.     Another    Ungers    those    loof 
months  away  in  Rome,  and,  when  tbej 
are  over,  feels  that  he  has  but  turned 
the  first  page  of  the  Immortal  Gltj*! 
book.    We  need  not  quarrel  with  our 
neighbors'    methods,    nor    deem  ^a^ 
selves  superior  because  we  choose  our 
own. 


HAIMBERGER'S  APPETITE  CURE.* 


Thirty  years  ago  Haimberger  went 
off  on  a  long  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship. 
There  were  fifteen  passengers  on  board. 
The  table-fare  was  of  the  regulation 
pattern  of  the  day.  At  7  In  the  morn- 
ing a  cup  of  bad  coffee  In  bed;  at  0, 
breakfast:  bad  coffee,  with  condensed 
milk,  soggy  cold  rolls,  crackers,  salt 
fish;  at  1  P.M.,  luncheon:  cold  tongue, 
cold  ham,  cold  corned  beef,  soggy  cold 
rolls,  crackers;  5  P.  M.,  dinner:  thick 

•  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burir  and  other  Stories  and  Essays.  By  Mark 
Twain.  Harper  Brothers,  Publishers.  Copy- 
right, 1900. 


pea  soup,  salt  fish,  hot  corned  beef  and 
sour  kraut,  boiled  pork  and  beans,  pud- 
ding; 9  till  11  P.  M.,  supper:  tea  with 
condensed  milk,  cold  tongue,  cold  ham, 
pickles,  sea-biscuit,  pickled  oysters, 
pickled  pig's-feet,  grilled  bones,  golden 
buck. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  eatinir 
had  ceased,  nibbling  had  taken  its 
place.  The  passengers  came  to  tlie 
table,  but  it  was  partly  to  put  In  the 
time,  and  pai-tly  because  the  wisdom  of 
tlie  ages  commanded  them  to  be  regn- 
iar  in  their  meals.  They  were  tired 
of  the  coarse  and  monotonous  fare,  and 
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took  no  Interest  in  It,  had  no  appetite 
for  it  All  day  and  every  day  they 
roamed  the  ship  half  hungry,  plagned 
by  their  gnawing  stomachs,  moody,  nn- 
talkatiye,  miserable.  Among  them 
were  three  confirmed  dyspeptics.  These 
became  shadows  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks.  There  was  also  a  bed-ridden 
Inyalid;  he  lived  on  boiled  rice;  he  could 
not  look  at  the  regular  dishes. 

Now  came  shipwreck  and  life  in  open 
boats,  with  the  usual  paucity  of  food. 
Provisions  ran  lower  and  lower.  The 
appetites  improved,  then.  When  noth- 
ing was  left  but  raw  ham  and  the  ra- 
tion of  that  was  cut  down  to  two  ounces 
a  day  per  person,  the  appetites  were 
perfect.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the 
dyspeptics,  the  invalid,  and  the  most 
delicate  ladies  in  the  party  were  chew- 
ing sailor-boots  in  ecstasy,  and  only 
complaining  because  the  supply  of 
them  was  limited.  Tct  these  were  the 
same  people  who  couldn't  endure  the 
ship's  tedious  corned  beef  and  sour 
kraut  and  other  crudities.  They  were 
rescued  by  an  English  vessel.  Within 
ten  days  the  whole  fifteen  were  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  had  been  when 
the  shipwreck  occurred. 

"They  had    suffered  no    damage  by 
their  adventure,"  said   the    professor. 
"Do  you  note  that?" 
•Tes." 

"Do  you  note  it  well?" 
"Yes— I  think  I  do." 
"But  you  don't    Ton  hesitate.    You 
don't  rise  to  the  importance  of  it    I 
will  say  it  again— with  emphasis— ^of 
wit  of  them  suffered  any  damage," 

"Now  I  begin  to  see.    Yes,  it  was  in- 
deed remarkable." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  sufTer  damage.  They 
were  undergoing  Nature's  Appetite 
Cure,  which  is  the  best  and  wisest  In 
the  world." 
"Is  that  where  you  got  your  idea? 
"That  is  where  I  got  it" 


>»» 


"It  taught  those  people  a  valuable 
lesson." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I.   You  seem  to  think 
it  taught  you  one." 

"That  is  nothing  to  the  point    I  am 
not  a  fool." 

"I  see.    Were  they  fools?" 

"They  were  human  beings." 

"Is  it  the  same  thing?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?  You  know  it 
yourself.  As  regards  his  health— and 
the  rest  of  the  things— the  average  man 
is  what  his  environment  and  his  super- 
stitions have  made  him;  and  their 
function  is  to  make  him  an  ass.  He 
can't  add  up  three  or  four  new  cir- 
cumstances together  and  perceive  what 
they  mean;  it  is  beyond  him.  He  is  not 
capable  of  observing  for  himself;  he-has 
to  get  everything  at  second-band.  If 
what  are  miscalled  the  lower  animals 
were  as  silly  as  man  is,  they  would  all 
perish  from  the  earth  in  a  year." 

"Those  passengers  learned  no  lessons, 
then?" 

"Not  a  sign  of  it  They  went  to  their 
regular  meals  in  the  English  ship,  and 
pretty  soon  they  were  nibbling  again- 
nibbling,  appetiteless,  disgusted  with 
the  food,  moody,  miserable,  half  hun- 
gry, their  outraged  stomachs  cursing 
and  swearing  and  whining  and' suppli- 
cating all  day  long.  And  in  vain,  for 
they  were  the  stomachs  of  fools." 

"Then,  as  I  understand  it,  your 
scheme  is—" 

'"Quite  simple.  Don't  eat  till  you  are 
hungry.  If  the  food  fails  to  taste  good, 
fails  to  satisfy  you,  rejoice  you,  com- 
fort you,  don't  eat  again  till  you  are 
very  hungry.  Then  it  will  rejoice  you— 
and  do  you  good,  too." 

"And  I  observe  no  regularity,  as  to 
hours?" 

"When  you  are  conqueriui?  a  bad  ap- 
petite—no. After  It  is  conquered,  regu- 
larity is  no  harm,  so  long  as  the  appe- 
tite remains  good.  As  soon  as  the  appe- 
tite wavers,  apply  the  corrective  again 
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»whlch  is  starvation,  long  or  short  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  case." 

"The  best  diet,  I  suppose— I  mean  the 
wholesomest— " 

"All  diets  are  wholesome.  Some  are 
-wholesomer  than  others,  but  all  the  or- 
dinary diets  are  wholesome  enough  for 
the  people  who  use  them.  Whether  the 
food  be  fine  or  coarse  it  will  taste  good 
and  it  will  nourish  if  a  watch  be  kept 
upon  the  appetite  and  a  little  starva- 
tion introduced  every  time  it  weakens. 
Nansen  was  used  to  fine  fare,  but  when 
his  meals  were  restricted  to  bear-meat 
months  at  a  time  he  suilered  no  dam- 
age and  no  discomfort,  because  his  ap- 
petite was  kept  at  par  through  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  his  bear-meat  regu- 
larly." 

"But  doctors  arrange  carefully  con- 
sidered and  delicate  diets  for  invalids." 

"They  can't  help  it  The  invalid  is 
full  of  inherited  superstitions  and  won't 
starve  himself.  He  believes  it  would 
certainly  kill  him." 

"It  wouIS  weaken  him,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Nothing  to  hurt.  Look  at  the  in- 
valids in  our  shipwreck.  They  lived 
fifteen  days  on  pinches  of  raw  ham,  a 
suck  at  sailor-boots,  and  general  star- 
vation. It  weakened  them,  but  it  didn't 
hurt  them.  It  put  them  in  fine  shape 
to  eat  heartily  of  hearty  food  and  build 
themselves  up  to  a  condition  of  robust 
health.  But  they  did  not  perceive  that; 
they  lost  their  opportunity;  they  re- 
mained invalids;  It  served  them  right 
Do  you  know  the  trick  that  the  health- 
resort  doctors  play?" 

"What  is  it?" 


«i 


'My  system  disguised-— covert   stu<- 
vation.     Grape-cure,    bath-cure,   mud- 
cure— it  is  all  the  same.    The  grape  and 
the  bath  and  the  mud  make  a  show  and 
do  a  trifle  of  the  work— the  real  work  li 
done  by  the   surreptitioua    starvation. 
The  patient  accustomed  to  four  metis 
and  late  hours— at  both  ends  of  the  day 
—now  consider  what  he  has  to  do  at  a 
health  resort    He  gets  up  at  6  in  tbt 
morning.     Bats  one  egg.     Tramps  up 
and  down  a  promenade  two  hours  witii 
the    other    fools.      Eats    a.    butterfly. 
Slowly  drinks  a  glass  of  filtered  sewtp 
that  smells   like  a  buzzard's    breath. 
Promenades  another    two  hours,   but 
alone;  if  you  speak    to  him    he  sayt 
anxiously,  'My  water!— I  am  walking 
ofr  my  water!— please  don't  interropC 
and  goes   on    stumping    along   again. 
Eats  a  candied  rose-leaf.    Lies  at  rest 
In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  room 
for  hours;  mustn't  read,  mustn't  smoke. 
The  doctor  comes  and  feels  of  his  heart, 
now,  and  his  pulse,    and    thumps  his 
breast  and  his  back  and  his  stomadi, 
and  listens  for  results  through  a  penny 
fiageolet;  then  orders  the  man's  bath- 
half  a  degree,  Beaumur,   cooler  than 
yesterday.    After  the  bath  another  egg. 
A  glass  of  sewage  at  8  or  4  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  promenade  solemnly  wltb 
the  other  freaks.    Dinner  at  6:  half  i 
doughnut  and   a  cup    of  tea.     Walk 
again.    Half -past  8,  supper:  more  but- 
terfly; at  9,  to  bed.    Six  weeks  of  tbii 
regime— think  of  it    It  starves  a  mtf 
out  and  puts  him  in  splendid  condittao. 
It  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Jericho— anywhepp." 
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To  their  long  list  of  historical  fiction 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  add  "The  King's 
Deputy:  A  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury." The  scene  of  this  romance  Is 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  court  in  Dublin, 


and  its  hero  a  youth  of  better  family 
than  fortune,  whose  adventures  among 
brave  men  and  fair  women  are  de 
scribed  by  himself  with  a  good  deal  o( 
spirit   If  the  book  had  been  longer,  tbt 
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Btory'd  been  stronger,  bat  many  young 
people  will  find  It  readable  aa  It  la. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  whose  graphic 
sketches  of  Malayan  life  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  is  be- 
gnilii^  snch  leisure  as  he  finds  from 
his  present  duties  as  British  Oovemor 
of  North  Borneo,  by  writing  a  noTel. 
Its  scope  and  scene  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Hart* 
ford  Public  Library  is  encouraging  in- 
asmuch ae  it  shows  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  more  serious  books,  and 
a  falling  off  in  the  circulation  of  fiction 
from  80  per  cent  of  the  total  to  78  per 
cent  Still,  73  per  cent  is  rather  a 
large  ratio. 

It  was  Mr.  Emerson,  we  believe,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  neyer  reading  a 
book  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  happiest  years  of 
hia  life  were  the  ten  in  which  he  ad- 
hered to  the  resolution  that  he  would 
read  no  books  which  were  written  after 
ICKX). 

Mrs.  Cora  Linn  Daniels's  little  book 
*«As  It  Is  to  Be,"  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  is  an  attempt  not  merely 
to  forecast  but  to  describe  the  life  after 
death.  It  is  more  dogmatic  than  imagi- 
natiye,  and  is  lacking  in  that  subtle 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  lent  such  a 
charm  to  Mrs.  Oliphanf  s  speculations 
concerning  the  life  unseen. 

One  of  the  Boer  war  books  into 
which  a  large  element  of  unpleaaant 
personal  experience  enters,  is  the  Earl 
of  Bosslyn's  "Twice  CaptureS."  The 
author  waa  first  captured  at  Dewets- 
dorp,  and,  after  escaping  from  his 
Boer  guards,  was  recaptured  at  the 
Beddersburg  disaster  and  spent  nine 
ireeka  as  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria. 


Readers  of  "Cranford*'  should  be  in- 
terested in  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knatoford,"  which 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Payne  of  that  town  haa 
written,  and  Clarkson  and  Griffiths  of 
Manchester,  England,  are  about  to  pub- 
lish. It  will  give  all  accessible  in- 
formation about  the  town  and  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  connection  with  it 

The  views  of  "The  Life  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,"  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  pre- 
sented, first  in  his  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures, and  later  in  a  series  of  papers 
in  The  Outlook,  are  to  be  given  more 
permanent  form  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  above  title,  which  Houghton, 
Miffiin  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish.  The 
book  is  intended  to  make  available  to 
general  readers  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
Biblical  research. 

The  financial  aspect  of  literary 
shrines  is  exploited'  by  an  English  mag- 
azine writer.  The  Burns  cottage  and 
seven  acres  of  ground  cost  the  trustees 
$20,000.  A  charge  of  twopence  is  made 
for  admission,  and  as  the  cottage  is  vis- 
ited by  about  36,000  persons  annually, 
the  fees  yield  a  considerable  sum.  "Ar- 
temus  Ward's"  remark  that  Shakes- 
peare's tomb  was  "a  success"  seems 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  Stratford  de- 
rives an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$10,000  from  admission  fees  alone. 

Though  Geraldine  Bonner's  name  i« 
already  familiar  to  magazine  readers, 
the  novel  which  The  Century  Company 
publish  this  season  is  her  first  "Hard- 
pan"  is  a  story  of  fortunes  made  and 
lost  In  San  Francisco.  The  local  color 
is  used  with  judgment;  the  characters 
are  well  chosen  and  well  drawn;  the 
plot  is  fresh;  the  interest  sustained 
without  becoming  too  tense;  the  con- 
clusion satisfactory,  and  the  whole 
book  thoroughly  bright  cheerful  and 
readable.     One  does  not  often  find  a 
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story  better  adapted  to  an  hour  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Among  several  letters  by  Thackeray 
recently  sold  at  auction  in  London  was 
one  containing  the  following  charac- 
teristic reference  to  his  American 
tour,  and  written  from  New  York  in 


**I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  doing  famously  well.  At 
first  there  was  a  doubt,  almost  a  defeat 
The  people  didn't  know  what  to  uiakc 
of  George  I  and  his  strumpets,  but  they 
like  better  and  better  with  each  lecture. 
Last  night  at  Brooklyn  there  were  2,500 
pt-rsons  at  the  lecture.  Shall  make  a 
nice  little  pot  of  money  here:  £S00  be- 
tween November  1  and  December  4." 

The  division  of  feeling  in  Kentucky 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  the  lines  were  drawn, 
made  it  the  scene  of  personal  experi- 
ences of  peculiar  intensity  and  interest. 
To  their  "Young  Kentuckians  Series" 
A.  G.  McGlurg  &  Go.  have  ju9t  added 
a  third  volume  called  "Battling  for  At- 
lanta." Boys  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  young  Fred  Shackleford 
through  the  earlier  books  will  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  him  now.  As  captain 
of  scouts  for  General  Sherman,  his  ad- 
ventures and  exploits  are  of  just  the 
sort  for  them  to  enjoy. 

I 

The  Athenaeum  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  historical  students 
who  have  visited  the  archives  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  present  year  is  ex- 
ceptionally large,  and  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  been  engaged  are  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  In- 
terest. The  subject  most  in  favor 
among  them  is  the  development  of  ex- 
ceptional jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Pa- 
latinate of  Durham  and  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. The  Athenaeum  adds  that  the 
new  school  of  American  history  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  schools  of  France  and 


Germany  in  its  scientific  methodic 
whilst  retaining  an  Anglo-Saxon  indir 
viduality  of  its  own. 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Josd  Bial- 
the  Filipino  scholar  and  patriot— lendi 
especial  Interest  to  the  translation  ol 
his  first  novel— "Noli  Me  Tangere"- 
which  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company 
publish  under  the  title  "An  Eagle's 
Flight."  Written  to  expose  the  borron 
of  Spanish  misrule  in  his  native  islands, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities 
found  Rhsal's  book  unpleasant  reading, 
and  were  glad  of  a  pretext,  ten  yean 
later,  for  executing  him  as  a  traitor. 
The  fate  of  his  hero,  Ibarra— 4i  yoimg 
reformer  of  wealth,  position  and  edu- 
cation—seems almost  a  foreshadowing 
of  his  own.  An  excellent  biographiol 
sketch  of  Rizal  gives  additional  signifl- 
cance  to  a  book  which  will  better  re^ 
pay  perusal  than  many  less  painfoL 

A  delightful  surprise  awaits  the  retd- 
er  of  the  unassuming  little  volume  of 
Will  N.  Harben's  work  which  A.  C.  Mfr 
Glurg  &  Co.  publish.  These  "Northern 
Georgia  Sketches"  are  written  with 
rare  insight  and  delicacy,  and  with  t 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  makes  it 
hard  to  guess  whether  the  writer's 
sympathies  are  more  with  the  white 
race  or  the  black.  The  blending  of 
pathos  with  humor  and  of  characttf 
study  with  incident  is  admirable.  The 
book  is  distinctly  of  the  sort  that  one 
is  the  better  for  reading,  and  its  kindly, 
wholesome  quality  is  easiest  described, 
perhaps,  by  saying  that  one  feels  no  in- 
congruity in  its  being  dedicated  to  Jod 
Chandler  Harris. 

In  these  strenuous  days  fiction  of  the 
quiet,  tranquil  type  has  a  si>ecial  mis- 
sion. Jane  Barlow's  stories  are  among 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Ca  deserve  hearty  thanlu  Vx 
giving  American  readers   another  vol- 
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ame  of  them.  Some  old  friends  from 
liflconnel  appear  again— qnalnt  and  de 
llghtful  as  ever— In  "From  the  Land  of 
the  Shamrock."  But  the  studies  of 
chUd-Ufe  which  fill  nearly  half  the  book 
are  Its  distinguishing  feature.  One 
cannot  escape  a  whimsical  suspicion 
that  Miss  Barlow's  creations,  like  those 
of  a  very  different  writer,  are  not  real 
flesh  and  blood  boys,  but  Imps  and  elves. 
But  they  are  charming,  none  the  less— 
Ck>cky  and  Mac  and  the  rest— and  find 
their  way  Into  one's  heaxt  as  Insinu- 
atingly as  Wee  Willie  'Vnnkle  himself. 

Even  readers  who  find  the  spice  of 
Mr.  Stockton's  humor  not  quite  enough 
to  season  a  novel,  admit  that  his  short 
stories  are  to  their  taste.  Those  Just 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Afield  and 
Afioat,"  are  of  unequal  merit,  and  the 
ghost  stories  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Stock- 
ton's reputation.  He  can  be  droll 
enough  himself  without  calling  on  the 
sphrlts  to  help  him.  But  "The  BuUer- 
Podlngton  Compact"  and  "The  (Gover- 
nor General"  show  his  peculiar  humor 
at  Its  very  best,  while  In  "The  Romance 
of  a  Mule-Car"  mirth  and  pathos  are 
mingled  with  rare  delicacy  and  charm. 
These  are  delightful  stories  to  read 
aloud,  and  they  can  hardly  be  fully  ap- 
preciated in  any  other  way,  so  subtle 
are  some  of  the  best  touches  In  them. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  newer 
favorites  crowd  Mr.  Stockton  out 


A  peculiarly  timely  volume,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs, 
is  Mr.  John  W.  Foster's  "A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy"  (Houghton,  Mlf- 
filn  &  Co.)  The  century  covered  by  this 
review  is  that  from  1776  to  1876,  with 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  which  brings  the  consid- 
eration of  that  subject  down  to  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  and  other 


later  developments.  Himself  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  various 
times  commissioned  to  represent  the 
United  States  In  important  diplomatic 
missions,  Mr.  Foster  is  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  any  other  man  to  write  such 
a  history  as  this.  The  book  Is  not  en- 
cumbered with  detail  or  with  pro- 
tracted discussion.  It  is  succinct,  lucid, 
straightforward,  written  with  strong 
conviction,  yet  without  partisanship, 
and  well  calculated  to  supply  informa- 
tion and  remove  misapprehensions  In  a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  helps  to  the 
student  have  not  hitherto  been  either 
numerous  or  satisfactory.  A  careful  In- 
dex enhances  the  value  of  the  work, 

Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  "An 
American  Anthology"  (Houghton,  Mlf- 
fiin  &,  Co.)  serves  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  editor's   critical  review  of 
"The  Poets  of  America"  precisely  as 
his  "Victorian  Anthology"  did  his  study 
of  "Victorian  Poets."      But,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  earlier  anthology,  it  has  also 
an  altogether  independent  value  as  a 
collection  of  verse  widely  representa- 
tive and  of  extremely  varied  interest  It 
makes  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly 
nine   hundred   pages,    marked   by   the 
clear  and  attractive  typography  of  the 
"Cambridge  Edition"  of  the  poets;  and 
it  presents  specimens  of  the  verse  of 
more  than  six  hundred  American  writ- 
ers, extending  from  Philip  Freneau  and 
Timothy  Dwlght   at   the   threshold  of 
this  century  to  all  the  minor  choir  of 
singers  of  its  last    decade.    Including 
even  selections  from  college  verse.    A 
wide  reading,  and  a  kind,  catholic  yet 
critical  taste  have  enabled   Mr.   Sted- 
man   to   compile   an  anthology  which 
yields  rare  pleasure  to  one  who  turns 
over  its  pages,  even  carelessly,  while  It 
is  likely  to  remain   a   permanent  and 
authoritative  collection  In  a  field  hither- 
to but  partially  gleaned.    Biographical 
notes  and  careful  indexes  furnish  valu- 
able helps  to  reference. 
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LEGALIZED  ASSOCLA.TIONS  AND  SECBET  SOCIETIES 

IN  CHINA.* 


Ever  since  the  earliest  times  an  in- 
creasing tendency  has  been  obserred 
among  the  Celestial  Children  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  to  combine  in 
groups;  and  this  tendency,  having  been 
entirely  unchecked,  has  attained  an  ex* 
traordinary  development  There  is 
hardly  a  Chinaman  in  the  land  who  is 
not  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  these 
Associations,  and  who  does  not  consider 
such  membership  an  indispensable 
necessity  of  life.  They— the  societies  in 
question— range  all  the  way  from  the 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  to  the 
most  varied  and  complex  forms  imagin- 
able, and  comprehend  every  phase  both 
of  public  and  private  life. 

An  extremely  elementary,  and  as  it 
were  spontaneous  and  unconscious, 
form  of  such  a  society  is  the  fen-^e  or 
Marriage  Loan  Association,  which  pre- 
serves a  reminiscence  of  the  primitive 
family  bond.  A  man  is  proposing  to 
marry,  and  since  the  cost  of  the  obliga- 
tory rites  and  ceremonies— the  )i— is 
very  great,  his  friends  and  relatives 
temblne  to  assist  him,  each  furnish- 
ing a  small  sum  in  proportion  to  his 
means  and  noting  the  amount  in  his  ac- 
count-book. The  receiver  of  these 
minute  loans,  which  amount  collectively 
to  a  considerable  sum,  pays  no  interest, 

*TnuMlAtM  for  The  Llrioff  Ace. 


and  is  not  even  bound  to  reimburse  his 
creditors,  except  as  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  similar  to  his  own;— 
that  is  to  say  intending  marriage,  eith- 
er in  person,  or  for  their  children.  Such 
loans  are  exceedingly  useful  in  a  coun- 
try where,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  coin,  money-loans  can  be  effected 
only  at  a  usurious  Interest  They  are 
also  creditable,  in  some  sort,  to  those 
who  contract  them,  since  they  reveal 
the  number,  the  sincerity  and  the  prac- 
tical worth  of  the  friendship  which  the 
borrowers  enjoy;  and  they  constitute  a 
primitive  form  of  combination  adapted 
to  a  specific  and  limited  end. 

Then  again  there  is  a  kind  of  mone- 
tary association,  highly  developed  and 
prevailing  all  over  the  emphre,  which 
aims  at  relieving  the  Chinaman  from 
the  inordinate  burden  of  a  private  debt, 
by  providing  him  with  a  capital  suffi- 
cient for  starting  a  small  trade  or  in- 
dustry, or  enlarging  a  business  already 
established.  The  associates  agree  upon 
the  sum  which  each  of  them  will  pay 
monthly  into  a  common  fund,  and  they 
draw  lots  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
determine  which  one  of  their  number 
Is  to  take  the  whole  amount  thus  col- 
lected. They  go  on  in  this  way  until 
all  the  members  of  the  society  have  re- 
ceived an  equal  sum,  when  the  society 
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is  either  dissolved  or  reorganized  for  an- 
other bout.  And  to  prevent  those  who 
have  been  unlucky  and  are  the  last  to 
receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  month- 
ly collection  from  getting  no  profit  at 
all  out  of  the  sums  which  they  pay  in 
month  by  month,  a  small  Interest  on  the 
sum  total  is  paid,  every  time  the  lots 
are  drawn,  by  those  who  have  already 
received  the  benefit  of  the  loan. 

Any  one  can  see  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  arrangement  con- 
sists in  every  member  being  able  to 
receive,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  con- 
siderable lump  sum,  which  is  after- 
ward discounted  by  as  many  rate-pay- 
ments as  there  are  members  in  the  so- 
ciety. And  since  Government  never  In- 
terferes in  the  slightest  degree,  either 
with  the  formation  or  direction  of  this 
kind  of  society,  the  rules  and  engage- 
ments which  determine  and  modify  its 
operation  may  vary,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  vary  in  different  provinces. 
But  there  is  never  any  change  in  their 
fundamental  principles— such  as  the 
preferred  claim  of  the  foumder  of  the 
society  upon  the  first  monthly  payment 
and  the  duty  of  the  associates  to  be 
exact  in  the  payment  of  their  quota  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiting  their  claim  to 
the  sum  deposited  In  the  common  crib 
to  the  founder  of  the  society,  who  is 
responsible  for  all  its  members.  But 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Farmers, 
artizans  and  small  traders  know  by  ex- 
perience the  advantage  of  thus  combin- 
ing in  groups  and  pooling  their  savings, 
and  they  are  so  invariably  faithful  to 
their  obligations,  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  among  them  that  a  defaulter 
would,  as  they  say,  "lose  his  face"— a 
thing  far  more  grievous  and  terrible  to 
a  Celestial  than  the  loss  of  life. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  that  almost 
all  the  business  and  requirements  of 
life  have  been  assigned  to  the  manage- 
ment of  different  societies,  of  which  the 
general  aim  is  to  make  existence  easier. 
There  are   brotherhoods   in   the  larger 


cities  who  provide  coffins  for  those  who 
die  indigent  and  without  near  relatives: 
a  good  work  doubtless,  and  even  high- 
ly charitable,  yet  not  without  a  touch 
of  that  hidden,  but  strong  and  tenaciou 
egotism  which  is  a  kind  of  second  na- 
ture to  a  Chinaman.  For  the  Imoii, 
kuan^zai,  that  is  to  say  the  man  who  is 
buried  without  a  coffin,  concelyes  an  un- 
quenchable hatred  for  the  whole  human 
race,  which  had  been  so  hard  and  croel 
to  himself  while  he  lived;  and  his  am 
(that  Is  the  part  which  survives  the 
body,  and  corresponds  nearly  with  oor 
spirit)  becomes  a  kuei  or  ku&i-^eeit-ii 
grim  and  cruel  incubus,  a  perUnadov 
and  pitiless  foe— a  sort  of  maligiuat 
hobgoblin  who  establishes  a  fri^tfnl 
and  blasting  sway  over  every  spot 
ever  identified  with  his  miserable  exist- 
ence. 

So,  too,  the  endless  throngs  of  emi- 
grants, who  depart  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  In  yearly  increasing  numbers 
for  shores  both  near  and  remote,  cany- 
ing,  wherever  they  go,  the  Invhicttde 
competition  of  their  co-ordinated  labor 
and  industries,  are  invariably  bound 
and  protected  by  contracts  organisinf 
them  into  societies,  and  even  sjsdl* 
cates,  and  Insuring  them  against  tbois 
dangers  and  miseries  which  usually  at- 
tend the  squalid  emigrant-massea,  evsi 
in  the  countries  which  are  supposed  to 
be  most  proficient  in  civic  sdesea. 
Everything  is  foreseen  and  provided 
for  by  the  contracts  in  question;  eves 
the  death  of  the  emigrant,  in  case  of 
which  the  return  of  the  body  to  Its  ni- 
tive  soil,  which  the  Chinese  consider  u 
indispensable  condition  of  repose  for 
the  departed  soul,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Among  many  and  various  exempUi- 
cations  of  the  enormous  force  wbidi 
men  acquire  by  union  and  combinatioa 
may  be  noted  the  war  d  outrmBf 
against  certain  delinquencies  and  vices, 
which  manage  to  escape  the  jurIsdi^ 
tion  of  the  Mandarins  and  the  profi- 
sions  of  the  7d-7*slii^-l<Mi,  or  Code  of 
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Laws  at  present  In  foree.^  Gambling, 
for  which  the  Chinese  have  a  passion 
no  less  unbridled  than  that  for  opium. 
Is  vigorously  and  unremittingly  op- 
posed by  associations  organised  for 
this  especial  purpose;  and  the  case  is 
far  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 
supposed  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
gamblers,  surprised  by  the  members  of 
some  *'sodality"  or  other,  haled  before 
the  Judges  and  severely  punished,  by 
heavy  fines,  or  bastinadoes,  long  to  be 
remembered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  is 
abridged  by  such  proceedings;  but 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  horrible 
excesses  to  which  the  yellow  gamester 
may  be  driven  by  his  insane  passion  for 
games  of  chance,  will  not  hesitate  to 
applaud  these  acts  of  violence. 

There  are  other  societies  formed  to 
combat  Intemperance,— and  that  worst 
vice  of  all,  that  veritable  scourge  of  the 
entire  nation-^he  craving  for  opium. 
But  the  most  famous  of  these  reforma- 
tory leagues,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  the  L(Uhni%hhuH  or  Society  of  the 
TeneratOe  BuU,  which  grew  up  in  a  re- 
gion so  infested  by  thieves,  brigands 
and  malefactors  of  all  sorts,  that  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  were  perpe- 
trated in  broad  daylight,  and  even  in 
the  public  squares.  Disgusted  by  the 
steady  increase  of  crime  and  by  the  ex- 
treme apathy  of  the  magistrates,  a 
fearless  and  well-to-do  farmer  invited 
the  most  honest  and  respectable  of  his 
neighbors  to  a  banquet— the  invariable 
method  in  China  of  starting  a  league— 
of  which  the  pidoe  de  riaiatanee  was  an 
ancient  ox— whom  our  Amphitryon 
sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  country.  As  they  con- 
veyed to  their  mouths  upon  chop-sticks 
minute  fragments  of  meat,  and  drained 


brimming  cups  of  iomadfu  or  rlce-Tllliei' 
the  principles  were  laid  down  of  a  so- 
ciety Intended  for  the  repression  and 
circumvention  of  iniquity  in  general^ 
and  its  name  was  derived  from  th0 
principal  viand  consumed  upon  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Venerable 
Bull  was  entirely  in  earnest  The 
moment  they  laid  hand  on  an  assassin, 
a  thief,  or  a  simple  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  they  decapitated  him  out  of 
hand;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  the  fruits  of  their  wholesome  en- 
ergy began  to  appear.  The  League  soon 
counted  thousands  of  recruits,  and 
found  itself  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
regular  campaigns  against  the  Tae-huo 
or  falcons'-nests,  which  had  been 
builded  in  the  mountains  for  the  terror- 
Ization  of  the  helpless  lowland  prey;  or, 
to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  against 
the  hill-villages  which  were  the  robbers' 
chosen  haunts. 

Thus  flourished  in  China,  and  admin- 
istered both  high  and  low  justice,  a 
League  not  unlike  that  Holy  Vehm 
which  held  Germany  in  subjection  for 
two  centuries,  whose  members  took  oath 
upon  the  red  soil  of  Westphalia,  and  a 
thousand  **free  judges"  and  an  hundred 
thousand  of  the  initiated  of  different 
orders  used  to  attend  its  meetings  in 
the  capital  city  of  Dortmund. 

But  while  the  Chinaman  seldom  lives 
to  himself,  but  enjoys,  in  trade  and 
business,  in  city  and  country,  when  he 
journeys  and  even  after  he  dies,  the 
succor  and  protection  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  has  subscribed,  the  inborn 
tendency  to  association  which  Is  both 
naturally  acute,  and  strengthened  by 
long  experience— is  not  always  limited 
to  such  manifestations  as  these.  He 
enjoys,  to  the  full,  the  benefits  which 


^  The  word  mandarin  Is  anknown  to  the  Cbi« 
neoo  and  was  Invontod  bj  ttao  lint  BorofMana  who 
•atabllahod  themaelrea  in  Oblna.  It  la  probably 
dartrod  from  the  Portncneta  verb  mander,  to  com* 
maiMi      Tbe  CM 0—6  emfdoj  tba  word  Kaan^gen 


whan  tb«y  wlah  to  Indtoate  sanarlcaUy  an  ob* 
^70  balooflQf  to  one  of  tbe  nlna  ordeca,  or 
Into  one  of  tbe  two  catefortea  (offldala  and  ao- 
pemamerarlee)  into  which  each  order  ia  diridod. 
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accrue  from  the  combinatioii  of  Individ- 
aals  Into  a  more  or  less  extensive 
collectivity  for  legal  or  civic  purposes; 
but  he  has  also  to  face  the  evils  which 
may  arise  out  of  associations  formed 
for  other  ends  than  those  of  righteous- 
ness, and  legitimate  mutual  help;  asso- 
ciations which  are  only  too  easily  trans- 
formed from  harmless  clubs,  political 
and  other,  into  clandestine  and  criminal 
societies.  The  tradition  of  these  rapid 
transformations  is  in  the  Chinaman's 
blood,  and  the  habits  of  his  life;  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  kind  of  sectarian 
association  which  prospers  but  slowly 
elsewhere,  and  may  long  remain  suc- 
cessfully concealed,  soon  comes  among 
the  Celestials  to  count  its  proselytes  by 
the  million,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
extraordinary  sway  exercised  over  the 
Oriental  mind  by  custom,  and  the  qual- 
ities of  race. 

The  intolerable  aggressions  and  real- 
ly atrocious  affronts,  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  the  yellow  race  eve^ 
since  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  have  no 
doubt  contributed  In  no  small  degree  to 
the  spread  and  authority  of  the  sects 
or'  leagues  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
solve  the  nationalist  problem  and 
avenge  the  insults  in  question.  But  it  Is 
equally  true  that  there  were  secret  so- 
cieties In  China  long  before  these  mod- 
ern leagues  were  thought  of,  and  they 
have  always  been  animated  by  the 
same  mystical  main  Idea,  of  which  the 
varying  scope  has  been  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Mongols  are  the 
supreme  object  of  the  secret  societies 
of  to-day;  as  the  determination  to  limit 
the  unbridled  authority  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  was  that  of  the  secret  societies 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  philo- 
sophic principles  underlying  these  ap- 
parently diverse  alms  we  find  not  even 
two  successive  and  mutually  comple- 
mentary movements,  but  a  single  solid 


organism;  constant  and  unchanging  in 
its  doctrinal  essence,  variable  only  in 
its  outward  accidents:— that  Is  to  saj. 
in  the  specific  part  which  concerns  tlie 
application  of  social  forces  to  the  im- 
mediate reality  of  things. 

The  dllTerent  names  and  titles  of  tlie 
societies  in  question  are  no  index  tB 
dilTerences  of  nature  or  innovatiouB  In 
management  They  are  mere  8^pe^ 
ficial  accidents,  determined  by  tte 
necessities  of  the  propaganda  or  i 
species  of  primitive  strategy.  When  i 
given  sect  has  become  positively  ahom- 
Inable  through  acts  of  ferocious  cmeUy. 
it  becomes  convenient  to  give  it  a  nev 
name;  lest  the  many  who  are  always 
opposed  to  injustice  and  oppression,  but 
who  have  been  beguiled  Into  the  so- 
ciety's ranks  in  order  to  give  it  an  In- 
fusion of  new  and  more  vigorous  blood 
should  find  In  the  voice  of  conscience 
an  Insuperable  objection  to  their  enroD- 
ment. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  name  of  a  so- 
ciety has  been  discovered  and  made  pub- 
lic by  citation  in  the  Penal  Code,  aloof 
with  the  denunciation  of  severe  pen- 
alties—and frequently  even  of  deaUi,- 
against  the  members  of  that  particular 
conventicle,  nothing  can  be  more  oato- 
ral  than  that  a  new  and  seemingly  In- 
nocent name  should  be  substituted  for 
the  one  originally  registered.  Bjthe 
help  of  this  device,  and  of  the  practice 
universally  adopted  (thanks  either  to 
the  timidity  or  to  the  complicity  of 
sundry  mandarins),  of  applying  hi  sod 
cases  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  a  respite  is  obtained  of  at 
least  the  five  years  which  must  el^sc; 
before  additional  statutes  beccHneo 
integral  part  of  the  Tf]^T9ingAikAi,  and 
the  new  name  of  the  proscribed  asso- 
ciation is  decisively  and  incontrofcit- 
ibly  recognized. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Wylle  says  that  tin 
Fai-lievHiiao,  or  Society  of  the  WWH 
Lotus  does  not  go  back  before  the  pres* 
ent  dynasty,  he  makes  a  double  mis' 
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;  in  not  having  discerned  that, 
r  a  few  merely  formal  differ- 
Is  only  the  continuation*  of  a 
ent  sect,  and  furthermore  that 
1  question  under  this  identical 
es  as  early  as  the  year  1350  of 
r  era.    Ever  since  that  period 
ty  of  the  White  Lotus  has  ex- 
he  great  cities  of  the  empire 
out  its  branches  into  the  sur- 
country.    It  has  had  its  presi- 
watchwords,    its   nocturnal 
it  has   even   done   its   own 
and   has   thereby   been  able 
\  distribute  among  the  people 
Yirulent  accusations  and  bit- 
Uyes  against  the  (Government 
nagfistrates. 

ren  at  a  time  when  China  was 
ly  happy  and  prosperous,  espe- 
compari3on  with  her  present 
sondHion,  the  *^Brothers  of  the 
itus"  were  inveterate  dlsturb- 
e  peace,  greedy  for  plunder, 
y  for  arson  or  murder— exact- 
le  Boxers  of  to-day.  The  An- 
the  Empire,  the  ibuo  see,  fre- 
•ecord  the  grim  doings  of  this 
eable  sect;  the  sharp  crises 
J  "central  kingdom,"  not  yet 
in  object  of  cupidity  to  the 
I  "dviUsers"  and  a  theatre  for 
Igues,  struggled  with  its  ene- 
d  subdued  them  and  grew 
irough  conflict  and  victory— as 
and  healthy  individual  arises 
Bd    from    the    fevers    of    his 

told,  for  instance,  that  in  1622. 
,  the  supreme  head  of  the  sect 
tung,  and  one  of  its  most  for- 
leaders.  was  thrown  Into 
This  was  enough,  in  itself,  to 
ill  the  conspirators  who  were 
.  throughout  the  province;  but 
tion  was  aggravated  by  tidings 
Tlved  through  those  channels 
l^nce  and  assistance  which  the 
IT,  and  still  knows  how  to  keep 
mg  officials  of  every  grade.    It 


became  known  that  orders  of.  the  most 
stringent  description  had  been  sent  to 
the  Tsung-tu,  who  is  virtually  a  vice- 
roy, requiring  the  president  of  the  tri- 
bunal  to  subject  Ly-Kung  to  atrocious 
torture  in  order  to  compel  him  to  reveal 
the  names  of  his  accomplices. 

He  had  already  undergone  a  first  ex- 
amination, which  he  had  sustained  with 
resolute  calm  and  heroic  obstinacy;  but, 
what  with  the  weakening  of  his  fibre 
through  the  effects  of  imprisonment  and 
torture,  and  the  fact  that  through  fear 
of  censure  and  their  own  qpite,  the  se- 
verity of  the  Judges  and  the  ferocity  of 
their  satellites  was  continually  increas- 
ing, it  did  not  appear  certain  that  the 
sufferer  would  be  able  to  hold  out  in- 
definitely. But  since  the  secret  must  be 
kept  at  all  costs,  and  the  support  In 
high  quarters  concealed  which  made 
the  "White  Lotus"  so  strong,  an  auda- 
cious coup  was  resolved  and  executed. 
The  court-house  already  packed  with 
spectators— many  of  them  of  the 
roughest  description— was  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  carried  by  assault  Many 
mandarins  were  despatched,  and  Ly- 
Kung  who,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
kneeling  in  the  ignominious  attitude  re- 
quired of  criminals,  was  raised  to  his 
feet,  his  fetters  struck  off,  acclaimed, 
applauded  and  carried  off  In  triumph. 

This  outbreak  was  followed  by  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
sectaries  were  subdued  indeed  but  not 
annihilated,  constrained  to  disband  and 
to  conceal  themselves  for  a  time,  but  by 
no  means  to  renounce  all  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. After  a  very  brief  period  of 
eclipse,  the  White  Lotus  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

This  bitter  war  would  in  fact  have 
left  no  permanent  trace  had  there  not 
then  been  launched  for  the  first  time 
against  the  Catholic  missionaries  the 
accusation  that  they  also  were  sectaries 
and  conspirators.  The  author  of  this 
accusation  was  Kio-scdn,  a  mandarin  of 
the  first  class,  who  as  a  member  of  the 
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lA-pu,  or. supreme  court  of  ceremonies, 
corresponding  to  our  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  had  already  persecuted  the 
Catholics;  and  who  after  he  became 
minister,  and  had  been  rendered  more 
vindictive  than  ever  by  the  occurrences 
at  Shan-tung,  was  resolved  at  all  haz- 
ards to  free  his  country  from  the  pres- 
ence of  foreigners,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  sedition.  In 
a  celebrated  and  extremely  violent  man- 
ifesto, published  In  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  after  a  long  list  of  the  dire 
misfortunes  for  which  he  held  the  sects 
responsible,  he  especially  recommended 
to  the  scorn  of  all  honest  men  the  so- 
cieties of  the  "White  Lotus"  and  of  the 
"Lord  of  Heaven."  **The  proselytes  of 
these  two,"  he  said,  "pursue  the  same 
detestable  end,  and  are  animated-  by  the 
same  spirit  of  insubordination  toward 
the  decrees  of  the  Emperor.  After  fierce- 
ly denouncing  the  affiliated  members  of 
the  Lotus  he  added:  "The  League  of  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  is  also  false  and  dan- 
gerous because  it  blinds  the  eyes  of 
men  and  entices  them  into  midnight  as- 
semblies and  foul  conspiracies." 

Under  the  picturesque  pen,  "swift  as 
the  storm- wind"  of  the  learned  Kio- 
scftn,  were  reiterated  the  same  accusa- 
tions with  which  Paganism  when  hard- 
pressed  has  ever  attempted  to  stay  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  The  injustice 
of  these  accusations  was  flagrant,  for 
Catholicism  in  China  was  represented 
by  names  as  holy  and  Illustrious  as 
those  of  Fathers  Lombard,  Vagnon,  De 
la  Roque,  D*Andrade,  Pantoja,  Adam 
Schall,  the  Italians  Oulllo  Alenl  and 
Glacomo  Rho  of  Milan,  and  many  more, 
including  Alvarez  Semedo,  the  historian 
of  those  noble  enterprises.  But  he 
who  considers  dispassionately  the 
events  which  followed,  and  perceives 
that  no  sooner  was  a  way  opened  by 
apostolic  zeal,  than  it  was  instantly  in- 
vaded by  a  throng  of  European  adven- 
turers and  schemers,  pushing  and  fight- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  "exploiting" 


China  (a  thoroughly  hypocritical  eu- 
phemism which  endeavors,  without  suc- 
cess, to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  all 
manner  of  dishonest  devices)  can  hardly 
blame  the  patriotic  mandarin  who  fore- 
saw the  course  of  events  with  the 
astuteness  peculiar  to  his  long-fingered 
and  smooth-shaven  race. 

Important  information  concerning  the 
distinctive  tenets  and  modus  operandi  of 
this  sect,  and  the  peculiarity— so 
strange  in  China—that  both  men  and 
women  took  the  same  vow  of  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  Government  forces, 
may  be  found  in  an  official  report' of  the 
year  1771,  preserved  Intact  in  the  mis- 
sionary narratives.  '  This  highly  inter- 
esting document,  distributed  by  a  post 
who  was  able  to  covei"  sixty  leagues  in 
a  day,  deserves  to  be  quoted  entire,  in 
nil  the  singular  simplicity  of  Its  origi- 
nal form. 

"I,  Klu-Klu,  viceroy  of  the  Shan-sl, 
respectfully  present  this  memorial  to 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  through  t*ie  medi- 
um of  the  six -hundred-league  Post  It 
concerns  an  evil  sect  which  is  corrupt- 
ing the  province. 

*^I  am  credibly  informed  that  the 
members  of  this  sect  are  in  the  haUit  of 
meeting  in  secret  assembly  and  reciting 
certain  prayers;  that  the  local  manjda- 
rin  gave  orders  to  his  ministers  to  sup- 
press these  disorderly  meetings,  and 
that  his  authority  was  despised  and  lUs 
ministers  maltreated. 

"The  affair  seemed  to  me  to  demand 
my  presence  at  Ho  cioil.  I  therefo.te 
went  thither,  having  first  Issued  ordecs 
to  the  military  mandarins,  to  provke 
me,  at  stated  points,  with  a  considei* 
able  escort  of  soldiers.  This  precau* 
tlon  proved  to  have  been  abundant!/ 
necessary,  for  the  rebels  were  mor^ 
than  2,000  in  number  and  well  armed,' 

*^As  soon  as  they  perceived  us  thc^ 
formed  in  military  order.  Their  leadrf, 
Uang-fu-llu,  had  on  either  side  of  him 
t^o  fanatical  women,  with  their  Tialr 
floating  loose,  a  hammer  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  In  the  other.  They  were 
invoicing  with  horrid  imprecatlotis  the 
assistance  of  evil  spirits.  , 

"We  met    them    with    seveial    dis- 
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charges  of  musketry  and  they  made  a 
furious  resistance.  We  then  charged 
them  with  lanoe  and  sabre,  and  the 
battle  lasted  five  hours.  They  lost 
about  fifteen-hundred  men,  and  the  rest 
ivere  made  prisoners. 

*'I  went  over  the  field  of  battle  and 
found  the  body  of  the  chief,  who  was 
among  the  slain.  He  wore  a  black  robe 
and  had  a  mirror  on  his  breast.  The 
two  women  who  accompanied  him  were 
also  slain.  One  of  them  carried  a  white 
fiag  and  the  other  a  black  one. 

"I  ordered  the  heads  of  the  victims 
to  be  cut  olT,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
"View  in  cages,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiring a  salutary  terror.  We  have  652 
prisoners  and  there  is  general  rejoicing 
among  the  people. 

"I  await  the  orders  of  the  August 
Elevation  (i.«.,  Your  Majesty's)  and 
present  this  memorial  with  respect" 

A  good  many  other  insurrections  and 
revolts  resembling  the  one  thus  rigor- 
ously subdued,  or  even  more  violent, 
were  subsequently  excited  by  the  Pai- 
'HhA-ciiao,  with  incalculably  damage  to 
the  country,  and  very  little  gain  to  the 
conspirators.  Yet  they  obstinately  per- 
severed, and  seemed  sometimes  on  the 
point  of  attaining  their  long  coveted 
ends:— for  instance,  during  the  reign  of 
Kia-King  when,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1818,  they  actually  invaded  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Pekin. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief 
space  assigned  me,  to  describe,  or  even 
enumerate  the  Incessant  nprlshigs  fo« 
men  ted  by  the  machinations  of  the 
White  Lotus,  still  less  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  serious  consequences.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  U^-juau  in 
his  justly  celebrated  history  of  the  then 
reigning  dynasty,  has  devoted  two 
whole  books,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  to  an 
account  of  these  fratracidal  conflicts. 

During  its  long  period  of  activity,  and 

for    reasons    already    indicated,     the 

'White  Lotus  assumed  different  names 

which  were  sometimes  merely  a  variant 

on  Its  customary  appellation,  and  some- 


times quite  unlike  it  In  the  North  and 
in  Se-shuan  and  KuM-ciofi  the  sect  of 
the  Pai-lUu-ciao  was  unknown;  but 
there  was  another,  apparently  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it  called  the  CTing-lUtniao. 
Mgr.  Fontano,  however,  the  apostolical 
vicar  of  Se-shuan,  a  prelate  full  of  that 
Italian  subtlety  and  keenness  which  Is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Chinese, 
was  not  to  be  misled  by  deceptive  ap- 
pearances, but  wrote  to  certain  of  his 
associates,  pointing  out  that  the  two 
names  were  essentially  the  same,  since 
the  word  CHng  signifies  brightness  and 
purity,  ideas  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  whiteness,  while  the 
vocable  Pai  commonly  rendered  tchite 
may  be  used,  figuratively,  to  cypress 
both  concepts.  The  Society  of  the  Clear 
and  Bright  Lotus  was  therefore  identical 
with  that  of  the  White  Lotus;  and  the 
vicar*s  suggestion,  entirely  plausible, 
for  the  rest  to  those  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  Chinese  poetry  whereby  the 
preceding  word  or  Idea  generates  the 
one  that  follows,  though  there  may  be 
but  a  remote  analogy  between  them, 
received  a  striking  confirmation 
through  subsequent  events. 

To  another  illustrious  missionary, 
Mgr.  Luigi  SImone  Faurie,  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  penetrated  and  pro- 
claimed, at  least  in  their  main  outlines, 
the  doctrines  of  this  vast  and  formida- 
ble sect  Father  Bouchard  had  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Peter,  Uang—the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  CHng-lidu-ciao  in 
the  North,  who  had  under  him  twenty- 
six  minor  captains,  and  controlled  fifty 
cities;  and  the  Bishop,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversations  he  had  with  the  con- 
vert,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  his 
newly-acquired  faith,  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  sect  over  which  Uang  had  pre- 
sided for  so  many  years. 

In  its  ethical  aspect  this  doctrine  was 
entirely  commendable.  Although  the 
affiliated  members  professed  as  their 
first   political    principle    the    absolute 
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necessity  of  freeing  China  from  the 
Tartar  yoke,  and  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  decreeing,  to  this  end,  the 
ezpolaion  of  all  foreigners  from  the  sou, 
they  nevertheless  bound  themselves  by 
promises  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to 
commit  adultery,  not  to  utter  slander, 
not  to  eat  flesh,  or  drink  wine,  or  indulge 
in  any  similar  misdemeanor.  Those  who 
asphred  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue had  fastened  to  their  girdles  a  little 
bag  with  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  right  hand  one  contained  white 
beans,  and  the  left,  black,  while  the  mid- 
dle one  was  empty.  Whenever  the  as- 
sociate had  done  a  good  deed— fiuch  aa 
removing  from  the  road  a  stone  on 
which  some  one  might  have  stumbled, 
or  tnmlng  aside  to  avoid  crushing  an 
insect,  he  put  a  white  bean  in  the  mid- 
dle compartment  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  failed  to  control  his  anger,  or 
addressed  a  fellow-being  in  violent  and 
injurious  terms,  or  indulged  in  glances 
of  too  free  a  character,  he  put  in  a 
black  bean.  At  night  he  counted  up  his 
white  and  his  black  beans,  noted  the 
number  of  each  in  parallel  lines  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  was  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  whether  he  had  gained  or  lost 
in  virtue. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  singularity  of 
the  device  for  keeping  an  exact  account 
of  one's  merits  and  demerits,  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  reconcile  the  tol- 
erably exact  observance  of  preceptp 
like  the  above,  scruples  about  crushing 
an  ant,  or  looking  at  another  man's 
wife  (whether  titular— r«'i-or  secondary 
—ciM)  with  the  ruthless  murders  and 
other  horrible  crimes  which  we  know 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
men,  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
strange  aberrations  into  which  men  are 
apt  to  be  impelled  by  religious  or  politi- 
cal passion.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  as  we  may  call 
him,  of  the  sect,  to  whom  Uang,  under 
the  Influence  of  scruples  which  ulti- 
mately inclined   him    to   the  Christian 


faith,  proposed  a  few  qaestions  of  thii 
kind,  made  answer  as  follows:— 

'*The  preceptr-lalEe  moI  Ike  H fe  of  mi 
IMng  UMfi^^— has  nothing  to  do  with  tiie 
slaying  of  wicked  men,  because  HetTo 
itself  has  already  separated  soch  from 
the  company  of  the  living.  To  kOl 
them  Is  to  fulfil  that  highest  decree  of 
Heaven,  which  pronounces  them  not 
living  but  dead.  And  in  like  manner  H 
is  no  robbery  to  appropriate  their  mon- 
ey and  their  goods,  because,  (Ist)  they 
do  not  deserve  to  hold  property,  and 
(2d.)  being  already  dead  in  the  sigiit  o( 
Heaven  they  cannot  be  regarded  u 
owners. 

This  grim  sophism  is  especially  ttzo- 
clous  in  that  it  so  calmly  indades  in  the 
scheme  of  its  logic  the  inexorable  neces- 
sity for  murder  and  other  crime.  But  tt 
Is  a  sophism  of  no  country— 410  more 
Chinese  thanBuropean.  It  belongs  to  the 
whole  human  race,  marking  the  tragic 
moment  when  the  wild  beast  within  i 
man  is  unchained  by  religloDS  or  poUtt* 
cal  rage,  and  takes  ferocious  possesslos 
of  all  his  powers,  not  merely  sobjagit' 
ing  his  reason,  but— what  is  far  wont 
—using  it  as  an  instniment  and  t 
weapon. 

Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  the  state 
of  alTairs  in  China  was  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  to  the  instincfln 
rancor  against  the  oppressors  of  his 
race  which  lurks  in  the  breast  of  eTery  ^ 
Chinaman,  was  added  an  ever  growing 
wrath  at  the  constant  insults  offered  hj 
a  short-sighted,  ambitions  and  diilB- 
genuous  diplomacy  to  the  yellow  nee^ 
which  came  gradually  to  detest  thoae 
ideas  of  progress  and  that  Buropeu 
civilization,  to  which  originally,  in  the 
day  of  the  great  K'ang-hi  it  had  bees 
decidedly  favorable.  To  be  Ignominioof- 
ly  beaten,  by  an  old  and  despised  ns- 
eal-rto  see  seized  and  occupied  with  in- 
famous violence  the  richest  and  moit 
beautiful  spots  upon  the  sea-ooait  tf 
though  they  belonged  to  nobody,  and 
were  not  already  inhabited— such  tUngi 
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wonld  be  intolerable  to  any  people, 
even  the  moat  inaigniflcant  and  miter- 
able;  how  much  more  to  the  Chinese 
who  have,  and  know  that  they  hare,  a 
noble  tradition  of  national  greatness, 
honor  and  power;  and  who  in  their  pro- 
nounced self-esteem,  or  what  Vlco  calls 
their  "national  yain-glory,"  have  held 
themselves  so  superior  to  the  Euro- 
peans as  to  designate  the  latter  by  the 
name  of  barbarians.  This  appellation 
was  indeed  solemnly  abolished  by  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  but  it  has  persisted 
unchanged  in  the  habitual  speech  of  the 
people.* 

These  reasons  for  disorder  and  revolt, 
the  question  of  nationality  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  fatherland  by  the 
foreigner,  are  each  more  aggravating 
than  the  other;  a  good  many  Chinese 
believe  that  the  one  is  implied  in  the 
other,  and  would  fain  hasten,  not  by  de- 
sires and  vows  alone  but  by  plots  and 
Insurrections,  the  advent  of  the  auspi- 
cious time  when  foreign  intruders  shall 
have  been  expelled  in  a  body  from  the 
soil  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and 
China  shall  once  more  be  for  the 
Chinese.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to 
foresee  what  will  be  the  end  of  these 
aspirations,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
chief  cause  of  that  terrible  recrudes- 
cence of  the  old  sectarian  evil  whose  re- 
sults we  have  already  such  reason  to 
deplore. 

Just  as  the  sect  of  the  White  Lotus 
became  in  the  next  province  toe  sect  of 
the  Clear-Shining-Lotus,  so  now  we  are 
continually  discovering  the  existence  of 
associations  which  bear  different 
names,  and  are  seemingly  quite  diverse, 
but  which  are  found,  when  we  examine 
them  attentively,  to  be  merely  branches 
from  the  same  trunk.      There  is,  first, 

t  As  an  moBtrntion  of  the  lonff-safferliig  of  th« 
OMnwwi  we  may  remind  our  reader*  that  the 
Qermane  oocopled  Kiao-Oloa  on  Norember  let. 
181^7  end  It  was  ceded  to  them  on  March  eth. 
1898;  that  the  French  obtained  the  ceerion  of 
Knan^Okm-Uan  on  the  4th  of  April,  1888  and 
oocai>^  it  on  the  2ad  of  May  In  the  lame  year 


an  occult  central  power;  then  a  society 
forming  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or  point  of 
union  for  the  elect,  and  after  that  come 
a  variety  of  associations,  all  serving  as 
nurseries  or  schools  of  sectarian  influ- 
ence, which  are  closely  dependent  upon 
the  original  society,  while  yet  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the 
place  where  they  are  organized,  and  to 
the  peculiar  temper  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them. 

For  example  :~the  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  Mahomedans  are  not  shut 
out  from  the  honor  of  co-operating  in 
the  redemption  of  their  country;  but 
since  their  religious  practices  and  be- 
liefs cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
the  Chinese,  they  have  a  society  of  their 
own— the  Eui-huiaevk^  of  which  very  lit- 
tle is  really  known,  although  the  most 
absurd  things  are  told  concerning  it 
And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Mahomedans  generally  In  1896  took 
part  in  the  notorious  revolt  of  the 
8ciau-si— (one  among  a  multitude  of  sec- 
tarian insurrections  and  revolts— and 
one  in  no  way  remarkable),  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  suppression  of  wnM^ieoeru^ 
the  Htii-ftui-^ett.  continue  to  depend  for 
information  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  authorities  on  that  central  society  of 
which  they  are,  in  their  organisation 
and  purpose,  a  direct  emanation. 

In  like  manner  the  Lo^o^  Union  of 
Elder  Brothers  (Kd-hod-huei)-^  military 
league,  composed  nuiinly  of  army  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  to  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  for  no  very  convincing  reasons, 
attributed  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
Japanese  war,— derives  from  the  same 
parent  association.  The  object  of  the 
''Elder  Brothers"  is  to  revive  the  milt* 
tary  spirit  of  the  Chinese— apparently 
almost  extinct— by  equipping  and  drill- 

and  that  the  BngUeh  oooapled  Wei-hal-Wel 
May  80th,  1808  and  obtained  their  oonoeealon  on 
the  let  of  the  followinc  July.  The  oommoB 
Chlneee  name  for  a  Bnxopean  Is  lanr'knet-s*,  la 
the  Feklneae  dJaleet  lanf'tnlwe,  or  Weeteni 
DertL 
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ing  such  of  the  sectaries  as  are  destined 
for  active  service;  and  to  this  end  they 
have  instituted,  in  a  great  many  places, 
associations  resembling  our  gymnastic 
societies— or  the  German  Tir,  But  the 
members  of  these  societies,  nicknamed 
Boxers  by  the  English,  because  their 
favorite  exercises  are  pugilistic,  were 
destined  from  the  outset,  to  form  part 
of  a  revolutionary  army. 

The  Immense  activities  of  these  and 
other  secret  associations  are  all  ar- 
ranged and  regulated  by  that  most  po- 
tent and  formidable  society,  the  San- 
ho-huH,  or  Society  of  the  Concord  of 
Three,  which  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans call  the  Triads— \}xit  might  more 
properly  call  the  Trinitarians,  since  Its 
proselytes  honor  and  worship  the 
Trinity  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man, 
which  they  symbolize  by  the  character 
Vang  or  King.  Its  members  are  chosen 
from  among  the  higher  orders  of  all  the 
subordinate  sects  and  it  constitutes  a 
powerful  body  who  see  in  it  the  VnUm 
of  the  Masters  or  Depositories  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  and  Supreme  Avengers  of 
the  Nation.* 

The  Trinitarians,  as  I  shall  call  them, 
have  five  principal  centres  of  action 
(probably  more  which  are  not  generally 
known):  the  mother  lodge  at  Fo-Klen, 
and  the  dependent  lodges  of  Kuang- 
tung,  Itin-nan,  Hu-gu&ng  and  Ce-kiang. 
So  great  has  been  theit  power  in  the 
past,  that  during  the  reign  of  Hien-fing 
they  coined  money,  and  stamx>ed  the 
pieces  with  the  character  fto— their  own 
particular  symbol.  Nor  are  they  now 
for  the  first  time  in  armed  rebellion. 
From  their  ranks  were  recruited  the 
Tai'ping— 'those  Intrepid  rebels  who  in 
1853  seized  Nan-kin,  traversed  Hu-nan 
as  far  as  Ci-li,  invaded  the  opulent  prov- 
inces of  Kiang-hsu  and   Ge-klang   and 


were  subdued  only  by  Boropean  inter- 
vention after  eleven  years  of  ferodoni 
fighting.  (Capture  of  Nan-Un,  Jnly  9th, 
1864.) 

The  Trinitarians  also  exercise  tre- 
mendous power  in  all  the  places  where 
Chinese  emigrants  have  settled.  Almoit 
all  the  Celestials  residing  at  Singapore 
subscribe  to  the  Society  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  the  sect  is  so  powerful 
there,  that  when  its  head  Ku-tan-beg 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  local 
tribunal,  he  received  the  sentence  with 
a  smile,  affirming  that  nobody  would 
dare  to  execute  it.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  life  was  granted  through  fear 
of  reprisals,  and  the  atrocious  ven- 
geance which  would  certainly  hare 
been  taken,  if  he  had  suffered.  In  the 
Dutch  Indies  and  the  Philippines  the 
sectaries  exercise  an  immense  influence, 
and  have  more  than  once  compassed 
the  sack  of  Manila.  The  Malayan  Sul- 
tan of  the  independent  state  of  Perak, 
was  obliged  to  Implore  English  assist- 
ance to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror 
perpetuated  in  his  dominions  by  50,000 
armed  Chinese  sectaries,  and  Charles 
Brook,  the  Bajah  of  Saravak,  was  at 
open  war  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  serious  dis- 
turbances at  Singapore  and  Penang  and 
the  terrible  revolt  which  they  incited  at 
Batavia,  the  Trinitarians  have  hitherto 
been  not  merely  tolerated,  but  even  fa- 
vored by  the  English.  In  these  places, 
as  well  as  In  North  America,  the  8m- 
hO'huH  assumes  rather  the  form  and 
functions  of  a  Mutual  Aid  Society,  en- 
riching itself  by  the  taxes  and  contri- 
butions, which,  like  the  Camorra  and 
the  Mafia,  it  levies  in  gamlng-h^ls  and 
other  disreputable  places.  Thus,  when 
the  head  of  the  lodge  at  Penang  was 


*  This  concord  It  based  npon  the  Oblne«e  system 
of  cosmoflony  accordlnc  to  which  He&ren,  Earth 
and  Man  constitute  the  San-Ts'al,  or  Three  Gen- 
eral agents  sometimes  represented  by  a  Delta. 
A  prorerb  common  among  the  learned  all  orer 


Ohina  is:— San  ts'al  oio;  tlen,  tl,  gon,  or,  thtn 
an  three  powers:  Hearen,  Earth  mad  Man.  Ite 
idea  aeemt  to  be  that  the  Saa-bo-hoei  or  Seelely 
of  the  Trinity,  tymboUsea  the  complete  hamoiy 
of  the  onirene. 
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arrested,  fifty  million  francs  were 
found  in  Ills  possession,  and  almost  as 
much  with  one  of  his  accomplices.  And 
these  large  sums,  however  decimated 
by  the  avarice  of  the  various  "heads," 
may  very  well  go.  eventually,  to  in- 
crease the  war-fund,  accumulated  and 
administered  by  the  mother-lodge. 

"Obey  Heaven  and  deal  justly"  is  the 
motto  and  password  of  the  Trinitarians. 
They  write  this  sentence  in  their  books 
at  the  beginning  of  every  page;  they 
put  it  at  the  heads  of  all  their  reports 
of  meetings  and  other  official  docu- 
ments. It  is  their  form  of  greeting,  of 
salutation  and  farewell,  and  they  are 
Tery  proud  of  a  formula  whose  virtuous 
and  even  pious  tenor  is  acceptable  to 
every  Chinaman.  But  the  piety  is  in 
the  form  merely.  In  substance,  or  rath- 
er in  the  conventional  significance  at- 
tached to  it  this  phrase,  apparently 
worthy  of  the  sternest  moralist,  con- 
Teys  the  injunction,  "Drive  out  the  Tar- 
tars, and  restore  the  Ming  dynasty." 

The  imperial  government  is  not  de- 
luded by  any  such  hypocritical  pre- 
tense, but  instructed  by  experience,  It 
tias  never  failed  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  to  insert  in  its  Ta-tsing- 
lu-li  the  following  stem  proviso:— 

"All  vagabonds  and  malefactors 
guilty  of  attending  reunions,  and  com- 
mitting theft  with  violence,  and  other 
crimes,  under  the  domination  of  Tiht-ti- 
huH  (Societies  of  Heaven  and  Earth),  if 
taken  and  convicted  shall  suffer  death 
by  decapitation;  and  all  those  who  shall 
have  incited,  or  given  them  aid  and 
comfort,  shall  suffer  death  by  strangu* 
lation." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  the  extreme  penalty 
Decapitation  outrages  the  universal 
sentiment  which  regards  the  human 
body  as  belonging  not  to  the  individual 
Incarnated  therein,  but  to  its  progenitors; 
which  again  is  why  the  Tsst  majority 
of  Celestials  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  a  surgical  amputation.  This  form 


of  punishment  is  also  most  offensive  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  man  who 
appears  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme 
Judge  without  a  head  will  be  con- 
demned to  everlasting  pains. 

Yet.  notwithstanding  the  stringency 
of  these  penalties— which  are  heavier 
yet  in  the  case  of  a  member's  being  con- 
demned by  his  own  associates— an 
enormous  number  of  persons  subscribe 
to  the  8an-ho-huH  for  the  very  sake  of 
that  severe  moral  standard  which  is  put 
forward  as  a  cloak  or  cover  of  its  politi- 
cal aims.  And  this  austere  morality^ 
though  merely  apparent— shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  Trinitarians  are  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  the  Societies  of 
the  Lotus,  whether  "white"  or  "pure," 
and  that  the  Society  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  which  probably  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  reign  of  lung-c^g 
(1723—1735)  as  a  branch  or  emanation 
from  the  ancient  Pairli^-ciao,  has 
ended,  by  a  species  of  metamorphosis 
not  uncommon  among  secret  societies, 
by  absorbing  the  sect  from  which  It 
sprang. 

But,  In  the  explanation  of  the  more 
occult  doctrines  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
the  affiliated  members  of  the  society, 
this  origin  is  carefully  concealed.  A 
secret  society  is  always  supposed  to 
have  originated  at  some  fierce  and  san- 
guinary crisis,  in  some  blatant  and 
brutal  Iniquity  which  rendered  it  a 
necessity;  and  its  work  must  be  made  to 
appear  as  the  fatal,  inevitable,  irresist- 
ible operation  of  an  act  of  justice  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  customary  bounds  of  law. 
Thus  in  the  lower  grades  of  Freemason- 
ry, men  are  Instructed  to  believe  that 
the  death  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who 
was  treacherously  slain  by  three  infa- 
mous confederates,  necessitated  the  for- 
mation of  a  world-wide  sodality; 
though  it  is  revealed  to  the  higher  or- 
ders, that  this  truculent  fable  is  only  a 
solar  myth. 
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The  tftle  told  to  tbe  TrinitazlaBi* 
wben  tbey  are  ezamliied  for  tnfTtatioo 
ooooemiD^  the  cmose  and  ori^iii  of  tbelr 
kaifiie,  is  less  simple  ss  well  as  less 
renenible;  and  its  exact  sjinbolical  sl^- 
niflcance  bas  nerer  jet  been  defined. 

During  tJie  reign  of  K'ang-hi— so  tbe 
storj  runs— tbe  Mongolian  tribe  of  tbe 
Eleoti  rerolted  nnder  tbe  leaderSbip  of 
Kal-dao.  Tbe  Tartars  were  in  im- 
minent danger  because  tbe  rebels  bad 
succeeded  in  re-organising  tbe  presom- 
ablj  exterminated  armj  of  tbe  con- 
qnered  partj,  wbich  largelj  outnum- 
bered tliat  of  tlie  Tictor.  Tbe  great  mon- 
arcb  in  bis  consternation  i\x  need  not  be 
repeated  tliat  all  tbis  is  pure  legend)  in- 
stead of  applying  to  bis  own  ministers 
and  Ticeroys,  invoked  tbe  aid  of  tbe 
I^eople,  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in 
wbich  be  promised  to  tbose  who  should 
effect  the  salvation  of  the  country  and 
tbe  dynasty,  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  apiece  and  hereditary  nobility  of 
the  third  grade,  that  is  to  say.  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  title  of  Count,  which  then 
carried  authority  over  ten  thousand 
families. 

Accordingly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  bonzes  from  the  monastery  of  tbe 
Ksia(hling-hsi,  on  tbe  mountain  of  Fo- 
kien,  undertook  alone  and  without  the 
assistance  of  any  army  to  exterminate 
the  Eleuti,  and  their  enterprise  was 
completely  successful.  The  emperor 
would  have  loaded  them  with  honors, 
but  they  would  accept  only  their  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  returned 
to  their  convent,  eager  to  resume  their 
former  ascetic  lifel  But  the  mandarins, 
Jealous  of  their  accomplishment  of  a 
task  to  which  no  one  of  themselves  had 
proved  equal,  hatched  a  plot  against  the 
bonzes,  suddenly  appeared  before  their 
stronghold  with  a  mighty  army,  and 
carried  the  place  by  assault 
Barely  eighteen  of  the  bonzes  escaped, 
carrying  with  them  the  seal  and  the 
magic  sword  of  their  leader.  An  am- 
bush  reduced   the   survivors    to    five, 


sUi. 


Tbe  widow  oC  tUs 
fire  bofse-deslcxs 
Shaa-^mig;  Joined  tin  iiiw  1 1  f  ■  to  tbe  in 
surtiiing  bomes;  and,  like  tlie  ocv 
Master-masons  after  tbe  murder  if 
Hiram,  tbey  devoted  tbenuelTea  to  the 
execution  of  tbat  vensennoe  wbfcb  csl- 
minated  in  tbe  expnlskMi  of  tbe  Tartsa 
from  China. 

Tbis  fanciful^  tale  resta^  as  bas  beci 
said  before,  on  no  historic  foondatici 
whatever.  Tbe  Elentinn  wmr  Is  a  com- 
parative recent  erent  wbid  bas  beei 
minutely  described  by  contemporary 
Chinese  writers,  while  a  loo^  and  lodd 
account  of  it  was  wrltlen  by  Site- 
long  in  person  ttbe  events  brnving  tikca 
place  during  tbe  reign  of  this  second 
successor  of  Tb*ang-bi),and  subsequent- 
ly translated,  revised  and  annotated 
by  Padre  Amiot  in  tbe  ^Memorials  of 
tbe  Jesuit  Missionariesw**  Nothing  retl- 
ly  happened  in  tbe  whole  course  of  the 
war  bearing  tbe  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  wild  legend  of  tbe  hundred  and 
twenty  bellicose  b<Mixe8.  But,  though 
merely  tbe  off  q>ring  of  tbe  inflamed  bn- 
agination,  possibly  of  some  chi^  of  die 
Pai'lUu^^^o,  tbe  bloody  tradition  mmt 
have  had  some  remarkable  symboUctl 
significance  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  most  patient  research,  for  all  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  it 

Of  toe  character  of  tbe  aforesaid 
ceremonies  we  should  know  nothing 
whatever,  were  not  the  powerful  so- 
ciety in  question  as  highly  favored  in 
the  English  colonies,  as  It  bas  been  res- 
olutely persecuted  in  China.  In  tbe  dis- 
trict of  Malacca,  for  instance,  tbe  meet- 
ings of  the  Trinitarians,  though  secret 
are  not  surrounded  by  tbe  elaborate 
precautions  which  are  necessary  whci 
they  take  place  in  tbe  Empire  of  Tea 
Thousand  Realms.  Insomuch  that  a 
certain  Englishman  named  Pickering, 
who  was  absolutely  familiar  with  the 
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costoma  and  prejudices  of  the  Celestial 
emigrants,  and  exercised  such  an  influ- 
ence over  them  that  he  received  the 
official  title  of  Protector  of  the  Chinese, 
was  actually  permitted  to  attend  some 
of  their  reunions.  These  meetings 
ought  property  to  be  held  in  the  woods, 
or  upon  some  mountain,  in  memory  of 
tbe  ruthless  persecutions  which  the  so- 
ciety has  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  mandarins;  but 
In  countries  which  are  subject  to  Brit- 
ish rule  they  are  held  under  cover,  in 
buildings  which  are  known  by  all  to  be 
set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
•  On  the  occasion  of  admitting  a  new 
member,  an  usher  Is  stationed  at  the  door 
armed  with  a  red  baton.  The  neophyte 
must  take  the  baton  and  hold  it  firmly 
with  both  hands  while  he  recites  four 
verses  to  the  following  effect:^ 

I  press  the  red  rod  in  my  two  hands. 
For  me,  on  the  road  hither,  there  was 

np  danger. 
DoBt  thou  ask  me,  brother,  whither  I 

am  bound? 
Tbou  earnest  early,  but  I  have  travelled 

slowly. 

Death  by  decapitation— the  most 
abhorred  of  all  penalties  by  the  Chinese 
for  reasons  already  given— is  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  intruder  who  ventures 
to  cross  that  threshold,  not  knowing,  or 
even  knowing  imperfectly,  the  strange 
quatrain  which  I  have  quoted.  But  he 
who  repeats  the  conventional  stanza 
without  a  mistake,  is  introduced  into 
the  Hall  of  Sincerity  and  Justice, 
traverses  the  hall  named  the  City  of  ^Ae 
WUl&w  and  proceeds  to  the  PaviUon  of 
Roses,  where  there  is  a  lofty  altar,  and 
beside  it  the  Chair  of  the  Si^-seng,  or 
titular  Master  of  the  Lodge.  The  rite 
also  includes  a  visit  to  the  Circle  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  to  the  Bridge  of  Two 
Plamks  (one  of  which  is  of  wood,  and 
one  of  iron)  to  the  FUm^  Furnace,  and 
tiie  Temple  est  Happkuses  and  Yirtue. 

Before  arterlng  the  Mart  of  UnU)ersal 


Peace,  which  is  the  hall  where  the  initi- 
ation is  completed,  the  candidate  is  tak- 
en into  a  room  on  the  right  where,  after 
having  been  purified  by  various  ablu- 
tions, and  clothed  in  new  garments  of 
spotless  white,  he  is  considered  worthy 
to  be  admitted  among  the  brethren. 
Some  dignitary  of  the  Lodge  procures 
his  admission,  having  first  given  bonds 
that  for  three  months  the  new  mem- 
ber will  not  go  to  law  with  any  of  the 
brethren,  nor  fail,  for  three  years,  to 
observe  the  thhrty-six  articles  of  the 
oath.  He  then  takes  him  by  the  hand 
and  having  requested  him  to  kneel  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mart,  he  reads  the 
oath  aloud.  The  neophyte  must  also 
promise  religiously  to  observe  the  laws 
of  filial  piety,  an  engagement  which  in- 
cludes, in  the  mind  of  a  Celestial,  the 
most  humble  submission  to  the  Heads 
of  the  Society;  he  must  agree  to  regard 
all  the  members  to  whatever  class  ap- 
pertaining, as  brothers,  and  to  observe 
with  scrupulous  exactitude  certain  pre- 
cepts enjoining  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  benevolence.  After  he  has  taken 
these  vows— which  would  seem  better 
adapted  to  a  company  of  Cenobites, 
than  to  a  tumultuous  and  haughty  sect, 
if  we  did  not  know  the  extreme  care  al- 
ways taken  in  China  to  clothe  even  the 
most  reprehensible  acts  with  a  fair  and 
righteous  appearance— the  new  member 
swears  never  to  conceal  serpents— thsit 
is  Manchurians— among  dragons,  or  loysl 
Chinamen;  and  last  of  all  he  promises 
Impenetrable  secrecy  and  absolute  si- 
lence, consenting  to  have  an  ear  cut  off, 
or  to  receive  a  hundred  and  eight 
stripes,  on  the  slightest  first  infraction 
of  the  rules,  and  to  suffer  death  for  the 
second. 

When  the  oath  has  been  administered, 
all  present  rise  to  their  feet,  take  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  the  right  arm,  mix 
them  in  token  of  fraternity,  and  then 
sip  a  cup  of  tea.  Furthermore,  in  or- 
der to  emphasize  in  the  strongest  man- 
fier    their    obstinate    aversion  to  the 
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reigning  dynasty,  which,  on  Its  acces- 
sion to  power  in  1643,  imposed  under 
pain  of  torture  the  custom  of  shaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and  gath- 
ering the  remaining  hair  into  one  long 
plait  dependent  from  the  poll,  all  pres- 
ent unbraid  their  queues,  and  let  the 
hair  float  freely  over  the  shoulders,  as 
it  did  in  the  good  old  days  when  China 
was  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  "blade- 
maned  men"  had  heads  as  bushy  as  the 
Merovingian  kings.  In  some  cases  the 
chief  part  of  the  initiation  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  queue  of  the  neophyte, 
but  only  theoretically;  since  it  is  better, 
especially  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
where  the  orders  of  the  Ta-THng-lii-U 
are  strictly  enforced,  to  slide  over  a 
rite,  which  leaves  for  a  time  upon  the 
person  of  the  man  undergoing  it,  a  con- 
spicuous mark  and  one  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates.  For 
this  reason  even  those  more  fervid  of  the 
affiliated  disciples  who  defy  authority 
by  cutting  off  the  pig-tail,  are  willing  to 
disguise  its  absence,  as  do  the  bald  by 
false  braids  of  silk  or  horse-hair. 

To  proceed  with  the  rities  of  initia- 
tion:—the  Siht-seng  then  rearranges 
upon  or  about  the  altar  a  dish  full  of 
rice,  one  hundred  and  eight  sapeks 
wrapped  in  red  paper,  and  the  banners 
of  the  five  ancestors.*  These  last  are  tri- 
angular in  form,  and  of  different  colors, 
each  one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Ave  bonzes  who  founded  the 
society,  and  the  name  of  the  province  In 
which  the  lodge  Is  established.  The  Fo- 
klen  has  a  black  banner,  the  Kuang-tun 
a  red.  the  I(in-nan  a  yellow,  the  Hu- 
quftng  a  light  blue,  and  the  Ce-klang  a 
green  one.  To  these  are  added  five 
more  banners,  which  commemorate  the 


five  horse-dealers  and  bear  the  namci 
of  five  other  provinces,  vis:  Kuang-bsi, 
Shan-si,  Ss^Chudu*  Kang-su  sad 
Kiang-sL 

Other  banners  represent  the  five  ele- 
ments: black  for  water,  red  for  fire, 
green  for  wood,  white  for  metal,  y^km 
for  earth;  and  the  four  seasons:  greea 
for  spring,  red  for  summer,  white  for 
autumn  and  black  for  winter;  while  a 
blue  banner  also  indicates  the  sky,  a 
yellow  one  the  earth,  a  red  one  the  nm 
and  a  white  one  the  moon.  Still  more 
brilliant  and  highly  decorated  are  tbe 
four  great  standards  set  in  a  line,  repit- 
senting  the  four  poles,  or  quarters  into 
which  the  constellations  of  the  Chlneee 
heaven  are  divided;  black  indicating 
the  north,  or  home  of  the  pole-star, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  FigMnf- 
Cock;  red,  the  south,  which  is  ruled  bj 
the  Red  Bird;  green,  the  east  where  tiie 
sun  rises,  which  is  under  the  sway  of 
the  Blue  Dragon;  white,  the  west,  where 
the  sun  sets,  under  that  of  the  WM(e 
Tiger. 

Beside  these  symbols,  which  refer  to 
a  theory  of  cosmogony  peculiar  to  the 
society,  the  Si^n-^eng  displays  tlie 
"eight  trigrams."  the  standard  of  "V1^ 
torious  Brotherhood,"  woven  of  yellotir. 
green,  pink  and  scarlet  threads,  a  yellow 
parasol,  the  insignia  of  the  four  Heads 
of  the  Society,  the  banner  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  finally  the  *^blets"  of  tbe 
Five  Ancestors.  On  the  right  of  the  lit- 
ter are  arranged  the  sacred  sword  and 
mirror,  and  a  pair  of  shears;  on  the  foft; 
a  measuring-wand,*  the  scabbard  of  the 
sacred  sword,  a  balance  with  weighty 
the  "four  treasures  of  the  writer,**  and 
five  hanks  of  spun  silk,  white,  red,  yel- 
low, green  and  black.' 


*  Tbe  Mpek  or  Z'len  in  the  thouMiodth  part 
of  a  tael.  The  tael  of  commerce  Is  at  present 
worth  aboat  8f.  70c,  (7S  cents).  The  aapeka 
hare  a  bole  in  the  middle  and  are  nsnallj  ttninc 
together  bj  thoasands,  one  tboaaand  oonstltating 
a  "string."  Since,  acordlng  to  the  Chineae, 
Heaven  is  round  and  ICartb  square,  tbe  sapek 
which  is  a  round  coin  with  a  square  liole,  syiii- 


boliies  the  marriage  of  Hearen  and 
is  an  image  of  the  perfect  man. 

■  It  would  take  too  long  taUj  to 
cbamoter   and    signifloanea    of    tbm 
oommenHtrativ  tablets  and  their 
the  life  and  faith  of  a  CWnanian 
sa7  that  tbey  bear  tbe  names  of  daeanaed 
tors,  and  that  aoootding  to  tfea  almost 


azplala  At 


it 
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It  Is  an  Invariable  cnvtam  on  these 
S(demn  occasions  when  the  mortuary 
tablets  are  exposed,  also  to  bring  as  of- 
ferings to  the  altar,  specimens  of  the 
main  articles  of  subsistence,  namely, 
flye  cups  of  tea,  five  cups  of  wine,  and 
flye  mouthfuls  of  rice,  together  with  a 
pair  of  chopsticks,  the  flesh  of  the  three 
sacrificial  animals  (swine,  chicken  and 
duck),  seven  lighted  lamps,  and  two 
huge  red  candles. 

When  the  liturgical  and  symbolical 
arrangement  of  the  hall  is  complete,  the 
Biaster  delivers  an  address  setting  forth 
the  sins  of  the  Manchurian  dynasty 
against  the  Chinese,  and  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Five  Bonzes,  and  rehears- 
ing all  the  cruel  vicissitudes  of  those 
victims  of  foreign  perfidy;  after  which 
he  calls  upon  the  Si^aeng,  or  Head 
of  the  Vanguard,  to  recite  the  333 
articles  which  comprise  the  whole 
creed  of  the  society.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  performance,  which  takes  more 
than  an  hour,  the  big  candles  are 
lighted,  the  wine  is  poured  in  libation, 
and  the  initiated  is  at  last  a  f  ull-fiedged 
Brother. 

He  then  receives  a  diploma  and  Is  in- 
structed in  the  signs  by  which  members 
recognize  one  another.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parasol,  in  offering  an 
opium-pipe,  in  pouring  or  drinking  tea. 
In  their  manner  of  walking,  sitting  and 
standing  still,  the  initiated  have  alwasrs 
some  peculiarity  of  glance,  voice,  w 
gesture,  which  would  escape  the  notice 
of  the  indliferent  crowd,  while  at  once 
revealing  to  a  "brother"  the  welcome 
presence  of  another  "brother,"  and  ex- 
citing in  the  breast  of  both  a  joy  all  the 
more  Intense  and  intoxicating,  for  the 
need  to  repress  or  conceal  it 

Barring  certain  unimportant  varia- 
tions, the  liturgy  of  Initiation  into  this 
all-powerful  society  and  all  its  other 
functions  are  essentially  the  same  in 

beUef,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  dweUe  In  them. 
The  **f(wr  tmeuree  of  the  writer"  ue  ink,  a 
■tone  Inkstand,  paper  and  pent. 


every  province,  and  In  every  branch  of 
the  parent  organization  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  known.  The  system  of 
cosmogony  in  which  the  members  are 
Instructed,  is  also  everywhere  the 
same;  and  the  political  ends,  pursued 
with  undeviating  purpose  and  burning 
faith,  are  universally  identical.  This 
marvellous  unanimity  and  the  enor- 
mous membership  of  the  society,  far 
transcending  that  of  any  secret  organ- 
ization in  Burope,  are  equally  the  re- 
sult of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  pig- 
tailed  subjects  of  the  ^Society  of  the  Son 
of  Heaven. 

The  tendency  to  association  already 
noticed,  and  an  age-long  experience  of 
the  inexhaustible  benefits  fiowing  from 
the  combination  into  a  single  f<Nrce  of 
many  separate  energies,  have  resulted 
hi  an  enormous  extension  and  multipli- 
cation, among  the  Chinese,  of  all  man- 
ner of  openly  acknowledged  and 
allowed  societies,  leagues  and  brother^ 
hoods. 

Their  great  partiality  for  secret  or- 
ganizations, on  the  other  hand,  springs 
from  a  very  marked  trait  of  the  nation- 
al character,  namely,  their  proneness  to 
Indirect  and  even  disingenuous  methods 
and  their  positive  passion  for  mystery- 
all  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
proper  secret  working  and  steady 
growth  of  the  different  sects.  If  even 
when  talking  with  his  most  trusted 
friend,  a  Chinaman  will  naturally  and 
without  premeditation  conceal  a  certain 
portion  of  bis  thought;  if  their  habitual 
conversation,  as  represented  In  their 
own  plays,  novels  and  romances.  Is  al- 
ways vague  and  allusive,  suggesting  a 
thousand  things,  while  positively  af- 
firming none,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  they  must  revel  in  the  false 
glozes  and  double-meaning,  the  re- 
serves and  the  ingenious  falsehoods, 
which  are  positively  indispensable  to 
the  conspirator. 

For  the  rest,  if  these  Inherent  causes 
were  not  enough  to  explain  the  Irreslst- 
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ible  fascination  for  the  Chinese  of 
secret  reunions  and  conyentides,  there 
are  other  and  very  serious  ones  arising 
out  of  the  administrative  system  in 
China*  So  vast  an  empire  cannot  be 
regulated  and  goTemed  without  certain 
Ineritable  discomforts,  and  the  creaking 
of  some  wheels  in  the  machinery.  How- 
ever careful,  cautious,  wary  and  even 
suspicious  the  central  administration, 
established  in  the  metropolis,  may  be,  It 
is  impossible  that  there  should  not  arise 
among  the  officials  of  the  provinces,  es- 
pecially where  these  are  removed  from 
the  centre  by  a  Journey  of  many 
months,  a  spirit  of  relative  indepen- 
dence, a  desire  to  make  the  will  of  the 
ruler  law;  in  a  word,  to  govern  auto- 
cratically. Such  abuses  are  constantly 
occurring  in  places  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government  and  must  not  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Realm  of  Flowers  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  extent  of  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory and  the  difficulties  which  beset 
roads  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
government  of  the  Celestials  is  more 
admirable  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
At  all  events  there  Is  no  other  pos- 
sible defence  against  the  abuse  and  en- 
croachments of  the  local  magistrates, 
nor  any  other  guaranty  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  equal  to  that  offered  by 
secret  associations.  Hence  comes  the 
marked  dlfTerence  between  such  asso- 
ciations in  the  Bast  and  those  of 
Europe;  and  while  they  recall  the  "hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  justice"  in  which  the 
dark  tribunal  of  the  Sacred  Vehm  had 
Its  origin,  they  also  resemble,  in  the 
mutual  protection  which  they  ofTer 
against  all  manner  of  tyranny,  the 
Camorra  and  the  Mafia,  which  also, 
originally,  were  eminently  defensive  In- 
stitutions, destined  to  protect  their 
members  against  the  violence  and 
malice  of  all  the  unscrupulous  oppres- 
sors. 


But  after  the  ManchnrUn  donqoMt 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Ming  dynastj, 
this  original  purpose  became  entMj 
{Secondary  to  that  sentimeot  of  natte 
ality,  the  defence  of  which  was  as- 
sumed by  the  secret  sodetiea,  beeiiNi 
the  hated  tyranny  of  the  a»iqiieiQn 
could  not  be  successfully  resisted  ii 
any  other  way.  And  while  they  an 
squarely  opposed  to  the  covetous  pUuM 
of  the  Europeans,  It  cannot  be  d^itod 
that  the  whole  body  of  societies  alBli- 
eted  with  Bon-WhhM  (or  Society  of 
Heaven,  Earth  and  Man),  haa  given 
proof  of  a  most  honorable  tenacity  «C 
purpose,  hi  that  for  two  centuries  tad 
a  half,  they  have  kept  alive  the  flama 
Of  hostility  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
love  of  personal  hidependence.  Froia 
their  own  point  of  view,  they  havi  a 
sacred  and  immutable  right,  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  iezpel  from  the 
"Flower  of  the  Centre"  Btrangera  of 
every  name  and  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  contact  with 
Europe  has  imparted  to  the  sodetiea  In 
question  a  greater  consistency  of  aim 
and  method;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  ignorance  and  malevolence  to  hold 
the  Catholic  missionaries  responsible 
for  this  fact,  as  certain  highly  influen- 
tial journals  have  done. 

The  one  serious  and  sinister  diaige 
which  can  be  brought  against  them  hi 
the  Celestial  Empire  is  that  originallr 
preferred  by  Kio-sc^u,  and  perpetoaSy 
repeated,  of  being  sectaries  and  foment- 
ing revolution  in  their  secret  assem- 
blies. Hence,  intrepid  and  generov- 
mlnded  priests,  who  are  also  men  of  hh 
eight,  and  well  used  to  political  dishon- 
esty, have  dcme  their  utmost  to  prevent 
the  members  of  secret  societies  firoa 
justifying  in  any  way  the  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  and  so  furnishing  a  pretext 
for  their  own  i)ersecutlon.  There  ii 
proof  in  plenty  of  the  rigid  adherence 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries  to  what 
has  always  been  with  them  a  mala 
principle  and  traditional  lineof  condnct; 
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but  we  may  quote  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion, the  extremely  actlye  and  sagacious 
measures  taken  by  Monsigneur  Faurie, 
the  Apostolical  vicar  of  Kidu-Gidu,  at 
the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Peter  Uang, 
one  of  the  chief  Heads  of  the  CTing-U^ 
ciao,  in  order  to  avert  the  suspicions 
which  might  have  been  aroused  by  that 
notorious  conversion.  Other  proofs  of 
the  same  thing  have  been  furnished  the 
writer  by  that  distinguished  Orientalist 
Gherardo  de  Yincentiis,  who  will 
shortly  publish  an  extremely  valuable 
work  on  "Disputed  Rites,"  containing 
copies  of  documents  of  the  liighest 
value. 

^ut  while  it  can  be  shown  by  authen- 
tic documents  that,  in  the  matter  of 
the  secret  societies,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  obsei^ed  the  rules  of 
common  prudence,  and  always  prac- 
tised a  laudable  caution,  there  is  no 
blinking  the  fact  that  strong  encourage- 
ment has  been  afforded  to  these  leagues 
by  certain  European  nations  eagerly  de- 
sirous of  securhig  the  lion's  share,  in 
the  division  of  the  estate  of  the  Sick 
Man  of  the  Far  Bast  For  many  years 
now  the  great  dignitaries  of  English 
Freemasonry,  which  is  so  very  widely 
diffused  among  the  English  colonies,  es- 
pecially those  in  Asia,  have  maintained 
dose  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
main  group  ^of  the  secret  societies  in 
Chiniu 

And  when,  after  all  the  blunders 
committed  by  British  diplomacy  during 
the  Chino-Japanese  war,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  England  in  China  had  apparent- 
ly given  place  to  that  of  Russia  and 
France,  an  enthusiastic  young  publicist 
of  Canton,  K'ang-lo-uee,  noted  in  the 
city  of  his  birth  for  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  classic  writ- 
ers, and  a  certain  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  pen,  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  the  English  press,  merely  be- 
cause he  had  preached  innovation  and 
reform  with  open  and  most  intemper- 
ate violence,  while  airing  with  some- 
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what  greater  caution  his  nationalistic 
aspirations.  The  China  Mail,  The  Daily 
Press  of  Hong-Kong,  the  North  China 
Daily  News  of  Shanghai  all  united  in 
extolling  this  reckless  revolutionist.  He 
was  hailed  as  "the  new  Confucius," 
and,  thanks  to  the  artificial  prestige 
with  which  Ills  name  was  invested,  he 
became  the  visible  pontiff  and  accred- 
ited mouthpiece  of  the  sectaries,  who 
helped  to  swell  his  fame  for  the  express 
purpose  of  safely  hiding  behind  him.  It 
was  thought  good  to  supply  this  "apos- 
tle of  civilization"  with  a  regular  pul- 
pit from  which  to  preach  the  new  word 
to  the  multitude,  and  by  a  combination 
of  open  encouragement  and  secret  fa^ 
vors,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  the 
newspaper  named  the  Uang-pao,  wliich 
was  welcomed  with  Jubilation  by  all 
those  initiated  into  secret  matters,  and 
flup]^orted  far  more  by  the  flagrant  sub- 
scriptions of  the  English  than  by  the 
Uang, 

There  dates  from  that  time  an  alarm- 
ing increase  of  power  among  the  secret 
societies;  and  ever  since  the  intrepid 
Ts'e-hsi,  who  holds  the  rank  of  Hsi^tai- 
Aott,  or  Regent  of  the  Western  Cham- 
ber, defeated  by  a  masterly  coup  d'^iat, 
on  the  night  of  September  21st— 22d, 
1898,  the  plot  so  ingeniously  devised 
against  her  weakly  nephew  Kuang-hsti, 
they  have  never  desisted  from  their 
purpose,  though  pursuing  it  in  silence 
and  obscurity.  Eighteen  months  after 
that  dire  and,  by  the  English,  unforget- 
able  affront,  the  secret  societies  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  History  will  say 
whether  the  explosion  of  that  mine  was 
accidental,  or  long  and  carefully  pre- 
arranged; and  it  will  also  say  whether 
or  no  foreign  influences  fanned  the 
flame  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  Bowers,  who  stand,  among  the  sec- 
tarian associations  in  China  for  what  is 
elsewhere  called  the  Party  of  AoHan, 
But,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  Is  unde- 
niable that  the  Boxers,  who  are  also 
what  I  have  called  Trinitarians,  and  in- 
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tlmately  associated  with   other  secret     the  independence  and  Integrity  of  thdr 
organizationst  have  been  flghtiiig  for     country. 
NooT.  Aotoiogu.  FranceBoo  Cmme, 


For  Ohlneae  literature  referrtng  to  the  secret 
societies  the  reader  is  referced  to  Henri  Obrdier, 
Blbleotheca,  Slnlca,  Paris,  Leroox:  CM.  881-864; 
to  Secret  Societies  in  Ohina  bj  A.  Wjlie,  pab- 
llshed  in  the  North  China  Herald,  1868,  and  re- 
printed In  the  Sbanghi  Almanac,  1854;  to  Secret 
Societies  In  Shantung,  by  the  Rer.  D.  H.  Por« 
ter  In  Chinese  Recorder  zrii  1886;  to  The  Chi- 
nese Secret  Triad  Society  of  Tlen-tl-hnih  bj  Lieat. 
Newbold,  A.  Q.  a  and  MaJ.  Qen  WUsoo  C.  B. 
Madras  Army  in  Joamal  Boy.  As.  Soc.  VoL  ri. 
1841,  pp.  120>1G8;  to  Chinese  Secret  Societies  and 
Their  Origin,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering  In  Jour. 
(Straits  Branch)  of  Roj,  As.  Soc  No.  I  1878  sad 
No.  Ill  1870;  to  Thian-Ti-Hwai,  the  Hong,  or 
Hearen    and  Earth    League,    by   Oostare    Schle- 


gel,  BaUria:  Lange.  1806;  to  The  CM- 
nese  and  Their  BebelUoos,  by  Tlwaias  Tijlar 
Meadows,  Chinese  Interpreter  in  H.  M.  CM 
Service,  Loodoo  1866;  to  Freemasonry  in  OhfM, 
by  Hert>ert  A.  Giles,  Hoog-koog,  Amoy,  1880;  ii 
Cordier,  Les  Sodetes  Seeretea  Ghiooises,  IMi, 
1888.  J,  W.  Lebaoq  Associattoos  de  la  GUsi 
Paris,  W&tteller.  Invaluable  InfonaaUoa  hn 
been  furnished  the  writer  by  Prof.  C^t.  Sheiuii 
de  Vlnoentils,  Director  of  Instmetloa  ia  tki 
Boyal  Oriental  Instltiite  of  Naplies  and  by  Bmi 
Ouldo  Yltale,  Intecpreter  and  Seoretaiy  te  tfti 
Legation  at  Pekln  and  Aaat.  Prof,  of  CTiiasw  li 
the  same  institution,  to  both  of  whom  an  4» 
my  most  hearty  thanks. 
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"Music  shall  ouUlve  all  the  songs  of  the  birds."— Old  Irish. 

I've  heard  the  lark's  cry  thrill  the  sky  o'er  the  meadows  of 

Lusk, 
And  the  first  Joyous  gush  of  the  thrush  from  Adare's  April 

wood; 
At  thy  lone  music's  spell,  Philomel,  magic-stricken  Vre  stood. 
When,  in  Espan  afar,  star  on  star  trembled  out  of  the  dusk. 

AV'hile  Dunkerron's  blue  dove  murmured  love,  'neath  her  nest 

I  have  sighed, 
And  by   mazy   Culdaff  with  a  laugh  mocked  the  cuckoo's 

refrain: 
Derrycarn's  dusky  bird  I  have  heard  piping  Joy  hard  by  pain. 
And  the  swan's  last  lament  sobbing  sent  over  Moyle's  mystic 

tide. 


Yet  as  bright  shadows  pass  from  the  glass  of  the  darkening 

lake, 
As  the  rose's  rapt  sigh  soon  must  die,  when  the  zephyr  is 

stilled; 
In  oblivion  ^ray  sleeps  each  lay  that  those  birds  ever  trilled. 
But  the  songs  Erin  sings  from  her  strings  shall  immortality 

wake. 
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VII. 

ANXIBTIBB. 

Six  years  had    passed  since  Wigand 
liad  assumed  the  direction  of  tlie  es- 
tate and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  liad 
changed  its  condition    for  the    better. 
Its  productlTeness  grew  from  year  to 
year,  and  yet  its  young  owner  now  en- 
countered grave  anxieties.    He  had  in- 
Tested  in  it  not  only  his  own  little  pri- 
vate fortune,  but  all  the  income  that 
had  come  in,  and  as  the  good  soil  fully 
resiMuded  to  the  pains  lavished  on  it, 
numerous  improvements  had  been  ef- 
fected.     The     new     buildings    most 
needed  had  been  erected,  the  land  had 
been  drained  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
the  stock  of  animals  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  yield  of  the  fields  had 
been  doubled.     When  he  took  charge 
of    the   property   it   had   been    found 
loaded  down  with  mortgages,  and  un- 
der the  management  that  then  existed 
foreclosure  had  been  a  question  of  but 
a  short  time.    Wigand's  efficiency  had 
prevented  this,  but  the  burden  imposed 
by    the    mortgage    interest    was    still 
heavy  and  took  up  the  largest  portion 
of  the  income.    Now  Wigand,  trusting 
In  his  lucky  star,  had  made  the  mistake 
of  going  ahead  too  fast;  he  had«put  all 
that  he  possessed  and  had  earned  into 
the  property,  and  not  set  aside  a  suffi- 
cient sum  for  bad    times.      And    bad 
times  came.     The  previous    year  the 
rainfall  had  been  greater  than  within 
the  memory  of  man.    A  portion  of  the 
meadow  hay  had  been  carried  away  by 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  Richnow,  the  re- 

•  TnuttUted  for  Tlie  JAjlng  Ace    by   Httk^ 
Dttij.     Oopjrlcht  by  Tlie  LlTlns  Age  Go. 


mainder  was  thoroughly  soaked  by  the 
constant  rains  and  it  had  little  value 
for  feeding  purposes.    The  clover  had 
been  similarly    affected.      The  entire 
summer  had  been  rainy  and,  what  was 
worse,  warm  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  heat  and  moisture  caused  the  com 
to  swell  on  the  ear  and  the  result  of 
the  harvest  was  but  moderate  and  of 
little  value.      Moreover,  in  the  whole 
of  remaining  Oerpiany  and  the  outlying 
countries  great  quantities  of  com  had 
been  grown,  and  the  huge  supply  low- 
ered the  price.     For  the  unfortunate 
excess  of  moisture  had  been  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  state  which  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Baltic,  and  which,  as 
is  well  known,  has  its  own  climate. 
There  followed  a  severe  winter  with- 
out snow  and  with  intense  frost,  so 
that  entire  fields    were    wiater-killed, 
and  in  the  spring  had  to  be  sowed  over 
again    with    summer    com.      But,    as 
though  to  even  up  things,  this  next 
year  was    the    driest   that    had  been 
known  for  a  long  time.    The  summer 
com  grew  poorly  and  presented  a  piti- 
ful appearance.    Up  to  June  there  pre- 
vailed sunshine  with  a  strong  east  wind 
and  chilly  air,   while  some  nights  of 
frost  during    May  did  a  good  deal  of 
harm;  then  came  on  hot  weather  with 
a  sky  that  was  uncompromisingly  blue 
and  cloudless.      As  early  as  the  first 
part  of  July  it  might  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  harvest  would  be  a  poorer  one 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.      And 
once  again  the  report  of  the  prospect 
in  other  lands  was  so  favorable  that  the 
price  of  com  fell  still  more. 

Wigand  had  been  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  disaster  of  the  previous 
year;  that  of  the  second  caused  him 
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grave  embarrassment.  He  had  heavy 
payments  to  make  in  the  fall  and  had 
no  idea  how  he  should  raise  the  funds. 
One  of  his  heaviest  mortgages  more- 
over fell  due  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
had  no  prospect  of  placing  it  elsewhere. 
For  owing  to  the  generally  bad  state 
of  things  money  was  scarce  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  hard  to  raise, 
especially  in  the  face  of  diminished  se- 
curity. His  uncle,  whose  aid  he  had 
sought,  was  unable  to  help  him.  The 
events  of  the  last  two  years  had  drawn 
on  his  resources  too,  and  moreover  be 
had  Invested  in  a  sugar  factory  that 
had  Just  been  erected,  and  was  busy 
altering  over  his  estate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  beets.  As  is  well  known  this  is 
a  costly  proceeding,  and  all  his  ready 
money  was  disposed  of  for  some  time 
to  come. 

So  Wigand  rolled  his  cares  along  be- 
fore him  Just  as  Sisyphus  did  his  stone, 
and  each  time  he  contrived  to  raise  this 
stone  of  care  to  the  summit  of  a  hill 
of  hope  it  would  roll  mercilessly  back 
again.  He  saw  his  fate  approaching, 
grisly  and  unavoidable  it  was  creeping 
up  to  him.  If  he  were  unable  to  get 
together  the  needed  money  at  the  set 
time,  a  catastrophe  was  inevitable.  The 
estate  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  with 
it  would  vanish  all  his  hopes  of  a  happy 
and  certain  future.  The  times  were 
bad  for  making  a  sale;  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  it  would  result  in 
more  than  the  paying  off  of  the  mort- 
gages. Then  everything  would  be  lost, 
his  own  property  and  all  that  he  had 
earned  during  these  years  of  hard 
labor,  for  he  had  put  the  whole  of  this 
into  the  soil  he  had  learned  to  hold  so 
dear.  With  consternation  he  regarded 
the  future.  There  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  return  to  his  former  calling, 
from  which  seven  years  of  absence  had 
now  estranged  him.  Although  he  felt 
little  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  main- 
tain his  family,  his  power  of  work  be- 
ing unimpaired,  yet  he  shuddered  at  the 


thought  that  his  fair  and  beloved  wife 
would  through  him  be  compelled  to 
leave  her  home,  the  place  she  so  dearly 
loved,  and  which  had  been  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years  in  the  possession 
of  her  family.  All  the  fine  dreams  of 
the  future  they  had  together  indulged 
in  were  now  to  melt  into  thin  air.  He 
imagined  inhabiting  a  flat  in  a  treeless 
street  of  the  great  city,  and  he  thought 
wofully  of  his  three  children,  wlioie 
blooming  features  bore  evidence  of  tlie 
fact  that  they  now  freely  roamed  gar- 
den and  field.  Were  they  to  melt  away 
into  the  pale  decorum  of  a  cramped 
town  residence?  At  times  he  fairly 
boiled  with  rage  at  the  thoughtlessness 
of  fate.  Here  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  but  that  this  estate  would 
sooner  or  later  fully  respond  to  the 
money  and  the  labor  expended  on  it; 
and  was  everything  now  to  be  rained 
by  a  stupid  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances? Constant  brooding  and  the 
eternal  cares,  from  which  he  saw  no 
escape,  fairly  made  him  sick  and  hol- 
low eyed,  and  paralyzed  his  activity. 
Indeed  he  began  to  indulge  In  foolish 
thoughts,  hunted  up  the  old  manu- 
scripts which  had  once  been  found  in 
the  oastle  walls  and  brooded  over  the 
location  of  the  burled  treasure;  he 
looked  up  the  local  names  in  the  old 
plans  and  papers,  and  made  Bevemest 
tell  him  all  about  the  excavations  con- 
ducted by  the  old  Herr  von  Rephun.  It 
was  only  a  certain  sense  of  shame  that 
held  him  back  from  trying  the  digging 
for  himself. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  Augnst 
of  this  year  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
single  linden  walk  of  his  park,  absorbed 
in  brooding  thought  That  morning 
word  had  come  that  a  chance  of  raising 
money,  on  which  he  bad  placed  great 
reliance,  had  been  lost  to  him.  The 
grisly  demon  Care  had  awakened  from 
his  half  slumber  and  raised  himself  to 
his  full  height  With  pallid  eyes  and 
bloodless    visage    he    now    scornfully 
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glowered  at  him.  As  be  was  restlessly 
walking  up  and  down,  his  bead  bowed 
and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
he  encountered  the  pastor,  who,  as  was 
his  wont,  had  been  after  gnibs  and 
butterflies  In  the  alder  thicket  and  In 
the  park.  They  exchanged  greetings 
and  the  pastor  exclaimed:  "An  out  and 
out  year  for  butterflies  with  all  this 
heat  and  drought;  I  never  knew  the 
like.  Painted  ladles,  admirals  and 
mourning  cloaks  are  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  as  common  as  cabbage  butter- 
flies. What  say  you,  Herr  Wigand,  the 
season  of  flowers  is  now  past,  shan't 
we  have  a  bunt  for  butterflies  together 
some  evening  by  lantern  light,  but  this 
time  with  bait?  My  wife  has  already 
a  supply  of  strings  on  which  apples 
have  been  roasted.  We  will  give  them 
a  good  soaking  In  beer  with  honey  and 
a  little  rum,  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
garden  in  the  place  you  know.  You'll 
see  what  a  rush  we  shall  iiave.  But, 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  neither  of  us 
likely  to  make  such  a  catch  as  we  did 
that  memorable  evening."  And  he 
broke  out  again  into  one  of  his  cus- 
tomary, silent  laughs. 

But  when  be  observed  that  Wigand 
retained  his  seriousness,  and  that  no 
responsive  gleam  lighted  up  his  sad 
countenance,  he  continued  on  in  a  tone 
of  sympathy:  "Yes,  I  know,  Herr 
Wigand,  you  have  your  cares.  These 
are  bad  years  for  the  farmer.  Last 
year  everything  rotted  and  this  year 
everything  has  dried  up.  I  have  ob- 
served this  on  my  own  small  posses- 
sions, and  my  wife  complains  that  the 
cows  give  only  half  their  usual  quantity 
of  milk.  Well,  the  Lord  above  is  sure 
to  send  us  better  years." 

"O,  hell  send  them  fast  enough,"  said 
Wigand  bitterly,  "but  their  benefits 
will  accrue  to  others.  You  won't  find 
me  here  then." 

'*Ten  me  the  wliole  story."  said  the 
pastor,  '^perhaps  I  can  see  daylight 
Help  may  be  nearer  than  you  think. 
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And  he  gave  his  hand  a  hearty  pres- 
sure. 

Wigand  had  never  yet  laid  his  affairs 
before  his  old  friend,  but  he  felt  now 
that  It  would  be  a  relief  to  tell  the 
story,  and  he  rapidly  rehearsed  to  him 
the  main  facts,  without,  however,  giv- 
ing him  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
he  needed. 

During  this  explanation  the  pastor's 
features  had  lighted  up  wonderfully, 
and  something  like  a  sunshiny  gleam 
hovered  about  his  mouth.  He  beamed 
with  inward  Joy  which  glorified  his 
honest  face.  "Now  Just  see,"  he  cried, 
>  "what  a  good  thing  it  Is  to  make  a 
clean  breast  to  a  trusty  old  friend! 
Perhaps  your  troubles  are  at  an  end. 
My  wife  and  I  have  no  children;  we 
have  learned  to  look  on  you  and  your 
dear  wife  in  that  light,  and  when  I  let 
your  little  Helmuth  ride  on  my  knee, 
or  when  he  takes  his  net  and  chases 
after  peacocks'  eyes,  I  fancy  that  he 
Is  my  grandson.  He  knows  lots  about 
butterflies,  the  rascal.  Now  you  see  we 
have  laid  up  something  during  all  these 
years.  If  we  had  sons  they  would  be 
able  to  study,  if  we  had  daughters  we 
could  give  them  dowries,  But  as  this 
blessing  has  not  been  vouchsafed  us, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  this  lucre,  I 
say.  The  question  can  now  be  solved 
in  the  simplest  manner.  There  are 
something  over  twenty-four  thousand 
marks.  When  would  you  like  the 
money?  For  you  shall  be  most  wel- 
come to  it." 

Wigand  was  deeply  moved,  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  and  his  face  flushed 
with  suppressed  emotion.  He  gripped 
the  pastor's  right  hand  with  both  his 
own  and  pressed  It  warmly,  without  at 
first  finding  the  proper  words  for  a 
reply. 

"Well,"  said  the  pastor,  "you  feel  bet- 
ter now,  don't  you?  There  is  a  load 
ofT  your  mind."  And  he  looked  so  con- 
fident and  there  was  such  a  roguish 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  that  It  was  evident 
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he  felt    he    had   perpetuated    a  stun- 
ning Joke. 

What  went  most  to  Wlgand's  heart 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to 
destroy  this    pleasant  illusion. 

"I  would  take  the  money  this  mo- 
ment, my  dear  pastor,"  said  he,  "if  I 
were  only  sure  it  would  do  any  good. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  enough, 
nothing  like  enough.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  it  would  all  be  lost  when  the 
crash  came.  It  would  take  a  good  deal 
more  to  ward  that  off.** 

The  pastor  looked  exceedingly  trou- 
bled; he  evidently  had  not  anticipated 
a  refusal  on  such  a  ground. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear!"  he  said,  musingly 
rubbing  the  stubbly  beard  on  his  chin. 
"Why  this  is  terrible.  Is  it  going  to 
amount  to  nothing,  all  that  you  and 
your  inspector  have  accomplished  the 
last  six  years  with  so  much  toil  and 
trouble,  so  much  that  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  understand 
these  things?  It  was  but  a  little  while 
ago  that  GM.dke-Kronkenhagen  said  to 
me:  *In  regard  to  the  way  they  run  the 
Richenberg  farm,  I  tell  you,  it  is  great.' 
That  man's  praise  is  worth  having!  O, 
it  is  too  bad!" 

While  the  two  men  were  conversing 
they  had  dra^vn  near  the  castle  and 
now  stood  close  to  the  great  lawn, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
large  oleanders  planted  in  tubs.  While 
Wlgand  was  giving  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  the 
pastor  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
and  was  listening  intently.  Of  a  sudden 
his  attention  appeared  to  be  arrested 
by  something  he  notice^  on  the  white 
gravel  of  the  path,  near  one  of  the 
oleander  tubs.  He  bent  over  and  close- 
ly scrutinized  certain  little  dark  ob- 
jects which  lay  there,  and  were  shaped 
like  the  tiny  fluted  capitals  of  a  pillar. 
It  was  certain  that  this  phenomenon 
greatly  excited  him.  He  directed  a 
piercing  gaze  at  the  branches  forming 
the  crest  of  the  oleander  just  over  the 


objects  on  the  ground  that  had  so  ar- 
rested his  attention,  then  he  stooped 
down  to  the  ground  again  and  became 
exceedingly  uneasy.  Wlgand  had  now 
completed  his  story;  the  pastor  grasped 
his  hand  and  harangued  him  in  tlw 
most  sympathetic  manner,  saying: 
"Time  brings  counsel"  and  "€rOd  does 
not  forsake  his  elect"  and  the  like,  but 
he  seemed  a  little  absent-minded. 
Wigand  kept  on  with  his  walk  and  the 
pastor  followed  him  hesitatingly,  not 
without  a  second  look  at  the  ground 
and  another  and  another  at  the  crown 
of  the  oleander  tree.  At  the  next  tnb 
he  again  came  to  a  standstill,  for  be 
noticed  here  too  the  indications  that 
had  so  impressed  him.  And  now  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer.  The 
conflict  between  the  fanatical  collector 
and  the  sympathetic  benefactor  had 
evidently  resulted  in  a  temporary  vic- 
tory for  the  former.  "Excuse  me,  Herr 
Wlgand,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  wu 
almost  one  of  complaint,  "if  at  this 
critical  moment  my  attention  la  sudden- 
ly arrested  by  something  comparatively 
trivial.  But  I  have  just  made  a  dis- 
covery which  has  taken  such  posses- 
sion of  me  that  my  nneaslness  and 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  my  sup- 
position is  correct  are  almost  more 
than  I  can  endure.  I  implore  yon,  do 
not  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  sympathy. 
You  can  see  into  my  heart.  And  now 
permit  me  to  get  a  chair  and  examine 
this  oleander." 

Despite  his  melancholy  Wlgand  could 
not  withhold  a  smile.  He  hurriedly 
got  a  chair  for  the  old  gentleman  and 
helped  him  mount  on  It.  With  hands 
that  trembled  from  excitement  the  pas- 
tor bent  the  branches  apart  and  ex- 
amined each  one  attentively.  After  t 
while  he  gave  a  silent  laugh  and  turned 
with  a  flushed  face  to  Wigand.  "What 
I  had  imagined— in  fact  the  plant  tiUt 
had  been  fed  upon  made  the  thing  cer 
tain— is  indeed  the  case;  good  fortune 
1ms  again    showered    her  marvenont 
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horn  of  plenty  upon  me.  Are  you 
aware  what  I  have  found  here?" 

"Sphinx  Nerlir'  Inquired  Wigand 
with  a  certain  anxiety. 

"Why,  of  course!"  replied  the  pastor. 
"A  full-grown,  wonderfully  beautiful 
grub  of  the  oleander  butterfly.  In  very 
hot  summers  it  often  happens  that  this 
swiftly  flying  creature  wings  its  way 
as  far  North  as  this  and  deposits  its 
eggs  here.  Will  you  permit  me  to  cut 
off  the  branch?  It  might  injure  the 
grub  were  I  to  brealE  it  off." 

"Surely,"  said  Wigand. 

Then  he  came  down,  all  beaming 
with  happiness,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  splendid  grub,  to  the  rich  green  of 
Its  body,  which  was  delicately  dotted 
with  white  points,  and  to  the  yellow- 
ish head  with  its  beautiful  blue 
patches. 

"A  fine  creature,"  he  said,  "It  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  comes  of  a  royal  line. 
But  where  one  grub  is,  others  must  be." 
So  saying  he  took  his  chair  and  carried 
It  to  the  next  oleander. 

Wigand  expressed  his  readiness  to 
help  him.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "you 
know  that  one  generally  examines  the 
ground  to  find  these  grubs.  If  one  finds 
there  no  traces  of  the  happy  working 
of  their  digestive  apparatus,  there  will 
probably  be  nothing  above." 

At  the  expiration  of  a  full  hour  all 
the  oleanders  had  been  thoroughly 
searched,  and  the  pastor  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  large  branch  on 
which  were  nestled  twenty-one  of  these 
precious  grubs.  "I  wonder,"  he  said, 
'Whether  Croesus  enjoyed  himself  so 
mnch  when  he  took  a  walk  through  his 
treasury,  as  I  do  when  I  look  upon  this 
branclL  Ah,  Herr  Wigand,  I  am  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  myself  for  feeling 
80  superlatively  happy  when  you  have 
80  much  anxiety.  And  what  will  Loo 
say?"    Then  he  departed  in  triumph. 

Bevemest,  who  had  come  up  with  his 
pony  wagon  to  water  the  oleanders, 
grumbled  to  himself  behind  him: 


"That  I  did  not  see  the  beastly  old 
worm  before  he  did,  that's  what's  the 
matter.  I  would  have  got  rid  of  the 
whole  boodle.  As  it  is  the  pastor  goes 
through  every  tree,  and  cuts  out  a  big 
Junk.  He  says  the  heat  has  hatched 
out  the  creatures.  I  suppose  he  is  glad 
that  everything  else  has  dried  up. 
Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  one  man's 
owl  is  the  next  man's  nightingale." 

VIII. 

A  LETTER. 

Berlin,  August  27th. 
Dear  Wigand:— Since  our  short 
meeting  last  year  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  New  Branden- 
burg, where  fate  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
lentless guard  whistled  us  off  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  end  of  a  few  min- 
utes, I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and 
have  been  unable  to  forget  what  you 
rattled  off  to  me  about  the  old  castle, 
the  park  that  had  gone  wild,  and  your 
work  as  a  landed  proprietor.  We  were 
so  suddenly  forced  apart  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  telling  you  how  I  too 
had  changed  my  calling.  Seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  when  we  had  so  many 
good  times  at  the  sign  of  the  Goach* 
man,  Hausmann's  in  the  J9.gerstrasse, 
bearing  In  mind  the  proverb,  "a  dinner 
of  herbs  where  love  is,"  I  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  my  barrister's  examina- 
tion, which  later  on  I  passed,  and  in  ad- 
dition was  enabled  to  adorn  my  name 
with  the  title  of  doctor.  Despite  all 
this  I  enrolled  myself  among  the  lovers 
of  art  During  my  school  years  and 
through  the  influence  of  my  uncle,  a 
busy  physician  in  my  native  place,  I 
became  inoculated  with  a  passion  for 
art  objects  belonging  to  the  last  cen- 
tury. Long  before  the  productions  of 
the  rococo  period  had  come  to  be  as 
much  the  rage  as  at  present,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  fine  collection 
of  such  objects,  which  at  that  time 
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were  both,  neglected  and  despised.  At 
the  time  he  began  his  searches  we  were 
in  an  era  of  uncompromising  barren- 
ness, the  worst  that  the  world  of  art 
has  ever  experienced.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  blue,  the  red  or  the  green  room, 
of  plaster  casts,  mahogany  furniture, 
and  snow-white  china,  which  forfeited 
Its  gentility  If  It  were  decorated  with 
more  than  a  narrow,  gold  edge.  At 
auctions  where  family  belongings  were 
sold  out,  old  Meissen  and  Berlin  ware 
could  often  be  had  for  a  mere  song,  he 
had  even  been  able  to  get  together 
some  pretty  pieces  of  Sevres.  In  his 
capacity  as  an  able  and  popular  physi- 
cian he  had  often  received  presents,  his 
fondness  for  "old  and  antiquated  rub- 
bish" being  well  known,  and  his  Joy  at 
receiving  them  had  been  regarded  with 
a  smile  of  gentle  compassion.  He  had 
beautiful  old  bronze  and  porcelain 
clocks,  swell  front  chests  of  drawers 
with  marble  tops,  inlaid  flowers  and 
bronze  trimmings,  gracefully  shaped 
chairs  and  other  furniture,  and  plenty 
of  other  things  which  I  will  not  delay 
to  enumerate.  All  these  objects  were 
so  charmingly  and  becomingly  ordered 
in  the  two  rooms  he  inhabited  that  I 
received  a  very  difTerent  impression 
from  that  made  on  me  by  the  pride  of 
my  mother's  heart,  our  green  room, 
which  was  decked  out  with  a  green  car- 
pet, furniture  upholstered  in  green 
plush,  a  green  table  cloth,  green  tapes- 
try and  green  leaved  plants,  and  which 
lent  to  every  visitor  a  gentle  watery 
and  corpse-like  pallor,  due  to  the  re- 
flection of  so  mpch  green. 

My  uncle  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  well  proportioned,  with  slender 
white  hands  and  a  delicate  pale  com- 
plexion, which  made  me  sometimes 
think  he  was  himself  made  of  porce- 
lain, the  material  of  which  he  was  so 
fond.  I  con  plainly  see  him  before  me, 
sitting  in  his  little  museum  on  his  old 
seat,  turning  about  some  beautiful  vase 
or  beautifully   shaped    teapot    in   his 


well  proportioned,  almoBt  fairy-like 
hands,  and  regarding  it  with  the  eyei 
of  a  connoisseur,  while  he  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  delicate  lines  and  the 
pleasing  grace  of  the  omamentatioii, 
and  to  the  exquisite  shading  or  metal- 
lic brilliancy  of  the  coloring.  For  I  had 
become  a  great  favorite  with  the  old 
man,  whose  peculiar  tastes  made  him 
feel  so  solitary,  especially  after  he  had 
discovered  in  me  an  intelligent  sympa- 
thy, and  a  gradually  developing  appre- 
ciation, in  strong  contrast  with  the  en- 
tire IndifTerence  or  polite  avoidance  of 
such  subjects  manifested  by  most  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Thus 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  him. 
and  learned  in  my  youth  much  that 
was  of  use  to  me  later  on.  I  became 
too  the  most  frequent  visitor  of  the  gal- 
lery of  paintings  in  our  little  capital 
In  addition  to  a  few  Italian  picturef 
of  doubtful  value  there  was  a  long  line 
of  exquisite  Dutch  paintings,  and  these 
collateral  studies,  pursued  as  they  were 
with  diligence,  flnally  awakened  In  me 
a  burning  desire  to  devote  myself  to 
the  study  of  art.  This  wish  was  fma- 
trated  by  the  stem  opposition  of  my 
father,  who  would  hav«k  nothing  to  do 
with  art  So  I  took  up  the  study  of  the 
law,  as  a  man  generally  does  hi  sach 
a  case,  this  science  leading  to  parsults 
which  as  time  went  on  mig^t  ramify 
in  so  many  different  directions.  Ton 
yourself,  my  dear  friend,  are  well 
aware  how  I,  daring  my  residence  in 
Berlin,  never  lost  sight  of  the  things 
I  had  most  at  heart;  how  many  hoon 
I  spent  in  the  museums,  how  f  made 
the  acquaintance  of  prominent  collec- 
tors, and  how,  although  seldom  a  pw- 
chaser  myself,  I  rarely  missed  one  of 
the  great  auctions  at  Sachse's  or 
Lepke's.  You  often  teased  me  about 
this  hobby  of  mine,  my  dear  feOow, 
for  you  never  had  the  faintest  oppie- 
ciation  of  such  things.  You  never 
cared  a  button  about  the  looks  of  the 
thing  you  ate  or   drank   out   of;  yon 
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could  live  years  in  a  room  wiiose  paper 
was  a  glaring  Insult  to  good  taste, 
wbose  carpet  was  a  conspicuous  out- 
rage, the  curtfUne  murderous  and  the 
furniture  sudden  death. 

When,  after  four  years,  I  had  passed 
my  examinations,  my  father  died  sud- 
denly and  left  me  a  property,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  quite  srufficient  for 
my  personal  needs.  I  did  not  for  an 
instant  hesitate  as  to  my  future  course, 
I  dcToted  myself  wholly  to  my  beloved 
art  studies,  passed  a  number  of  years 
In  visits  to  Vienna,  London,  Holland 
and  more  especially  Paris,  and  prose- 
cuting my  labors  with  enthusiasm  ac- 
quired a  fund  of  knowledge  which  I 
may  say  without  boasting  is  seldom  at- 
tained in  this  field  by  one  so  young.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  work 
was  especially  devoted  to  the  rococo 
period,  for  the  trees  of  our  riper  years 
are  often  rooted  in  the  impressions  of 
early  youth.  I  have  of  late  worked 
very  hard  and  spent  most  of  my  time 
in  accumulating  materials  for  my  book 
which  is  to  be  entitled  "Contributions 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Smaller  Worlcs 
of  Art  Belonging  to  the  Rococo  Pe- 
riod," which  I  have  just  completed  and 
"wlilch  I  think  will  give  me  a  moderate 
standing  in  the  world  of  science. 

f  n  my  attempt,  my  dear  Wigand,  to 
let  you  know  my  history  since  we  have 
been  separated  from  each  other,  I  have 
rather  overwritten  myself,  and .  find 
that  I  have  composed  what  is  more  of 
an  article  than  a  letter.  Involuntarily 
I  think  of  Heine's  lines: 

Twelve  pages  elegantly  writ— 

A  manuscript  indeed— 
Who  takes  his  pen  to  say  farewell. 

Indites  a  shorter  screed! 

And  thus  I  come  to  the  real  object 
of  my  letter,  for  instead  of  taking  leave 
I  announce  my  coming.  In  other 
words  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  visit 
I>nrlng  all  these  years  1  have  scarce 
looked  to  the  right  or  the  left,  my  eyes 


have  spent  themselves  on  books  and  on 
objects  of  art,  on  those  autumnal  blos- 
soms of  a  slowly  withering  art,  soon 
to  pass  over  into  winter,  dreary  and 
monotonous,  driven  before  the  mighty 
blast  of  revolutionary  tempest.  In  this 
I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  winter*  is 
not  yet  overpast.  For  the  present  stir 
in  every  field  that  includes  matters  of 
art  is  no  advancing  spring,  but  the 
greenhouse  blossoming  of  a  winter  gar- 
den, where  the  Gothic,  the  Roman, 
every  kind  of  Renaissance,  rococo,  yes, 
even  the  products  of  India  and  Japan, 
and  whatever  else  you  will,  grow  har- 
moniously side  by  side.  The  Art  of 
to-day  is  artificial.  It  does  not  strike 
root  among  the  people,  it  does  not 
bloom  any  more  among  the  handicrafts, 
but  it  is  taught  in  the  schools.  But 
pardon  me  for  once  more  digressing, 
especially  in  regard  to  a  subject  which 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you 
regard  with  scorn. 

So  you  see  I  am  wearied  of  the  city 
and  weary  a  little  of  art  as  well.  The 
faint  odor  of  varnish  in  the  museums 
nauseates  me.  A  short  time  since,  after 
I  had  substantially  completed  my  book, 
we  had  a  rococo  exhibition  here,  and 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  getting 
it  up.  This  capped  the  climax.  I  be- 
gin to  realize  that  I  am  a  human  being 
and  not  simply  a  visiting  and  writing 
machine;  that  there  are  actual  fields, 
meadows,  lakes  and  forests  other  than 
those  done  in  oil  colors,  and  flowers 
different  from  those  that  are  painted 
and  Inlaid  in  wood.  When  I  think  of  a 
purling  stream  winding  through  a 
flowery  mead,  the  thought  that  there  is 
anything  as  astonishing  as  tliis  thrills 
me  through  and  through.  I  hope  your 
park,  wild  as  it  Is,  possesses  such  a 
poetic  contrivance.  There  I  will  re- 
cline myself  and  hearken  to  the  mur- 
muring and  trickling,  rattling  and 
dropping,  to  the  buzzing  of  the  flies, 
hammering  of  the  woodpeckers  and  the 
distant  cry  of  the  hawk.    In  the  even- 
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Ing  I  will  go  to  the  stand  at  the  «dge 
of  the  wood  and  dream  and  shoot 
without  hitting  and  get  laughed  at  by 
the  hares.  I  will  go  over  the  farm  with 
you  and  look  at  the  turnips;  In  fact  I 
long  to  hear  you  converse  about  prov- 
ender, the  care  of  horses,  guano  and 
Chili  saltpetre.  I  will  eat  clotted  cream 
and  black  bread  with  bacon,  and  even- 
ings I  will  play  solitaire,  or  else  Join 
you  in  a  game  of  sixty-six. 

So,  my  dear  friend,  If  you  have  an 
empty  room  for  me  and  a  place  at  your 


table,  let  me  know  it  It  would  givt 
me  very  great  ]E>lea8ure  to  see  you  onoe 
more  and  renew  our  old  friendship^ 
My  compliments  to  your  dear  wife^ 
whose  acquaintance  I  promise  myadf 
the  pleasure  of  making,  and  send  u 
answer  soon  to 

Your  friend, 

tAnton  Radloff. 

P.  S.  One  thing  more.  I  am  bound  to 
fish.  I  stake  my  happiness  on  catch- 
ing some  minnows! 


{To  be  concluded.) 


ABNER  THE  HUMBUG. 


From  Without. 

By  his  brother-clerks  Abner  Jones 
was  regarded  as  a  book-keeping  ma- 
chine that  added  nothing  to  life  but 
figures,  drew  nothing  from  life  but 
wages.  On  the  stroke  of  nine  every 
morning  he  walked  into  the  dingy  little 
office  in  Basinghall  Street,  nodded  me- 
chanically to  his  brother-clerks,  then 
fell  to  work  on  his  great  ledgers.  With 
the  first  stroke  of  six  in  the  evening  his 
pen  dropped,  his  ledgers  closed,  and  the 
chief  clerk  of  Matthew  Baxter  &  Son, 
East  India  merchants,  vanished.  Dur- 
ing business  hours  he  never  Joined  in 
the  general  talk  of  the  office.  And  tbe 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  associates 
was,  that  a  more  aggressively  unsoci- 
able creature  than  Abner  Jones  did  not 
cumber  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Basinghall  Street  opinion  concerning 
Abner  Jones  was,  although  unanimous, 
out  of  line  with  the  truth.  Abner  Jones 
loved  life  and  enjoyed  life  at  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  even  more  than  he  had 
loved  or  enjoyed  life  when  his  years 
numbered  less  than  twenty.  At  his  two 
little  rooms  at  the  north  of  London  he 
often  entertained  distinguished  people. 


Moreover,  he  had  travelled  to  netily 
every  country  under  the  swift-radn; 
sun. 

Why  was  Abner  misunderstood  by  hii 
fellow-clerks?  How  could  the  old  book- 
keeper, whose  income  had  never  ex- 
ceeded thirty  'shillings  a  week,  ente^ 
tain  the  great  and  travel  to  the  tu 
away? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the 
same.  For  half  a  century  Abner  Jones 
had  been  a  professional  humbug,  bii 
chief  victim  being  Abner  Jones. 

Dbbam-lifx. 

Until  he  was  twenty  and  a  turn  Ab- 
ner Jones  was  like  other  Bnglish  ladi. 
although  a  touch  of  his  mother's  Span- 
ish blood  did,  at  times,  dominate  tint 
inherited  from  his  bluff  seafaring  Bnf- 
lish  father.  He  lived  a  surface  life; 
thought  little,  read  less;  worked  bard  at 
the  office  in  the  dty.  bat  only  lived  '^ 
over"  when  in  the  cricket  field. 

At  twenty,  however,  Abner  Jonet 
changed;  for  at  twenty  Abner  feQ  la 
love  with  Bmily  Dane,  a  Uttle  gOTC^ 
ness  who  lived  in  the  house  where  he 
lodged. 
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Abner'fl  courtship  ran.  swiftly  into  an 
engagement  of  marriage.  The  young 
people,  however,  could  not  wed  in  the 
morning  hour  of  love;  the  home  had  to 
be  won  first  Abner  slaved  and  saved 
in  the  City;  Emily  went  to  Rome  as 
governess  with  a  family  willing  to  pay 
well  for  long  hours  and  hard  work. 
Then  followed  six  months  in  which  Ab- 
ner was  indeed  a  man  of  letters,  living 
in  and  by  the  many  missives  which 
flew  between  London  and  Rome.  Then 
a  break  came  in  the  chain  of  letters- 
two  months  of  silence.  Then  a  letter  In 
a  strange  handwriting.  Roman  fever 
had  claimed  another  English  victim. 
Emily  Dane  was  dead! 

At  first  Abner  was  too  weak  to  read 
the  terrible  letter  to  the  end.  Indeed  a 
month  passed  before  he  summoned 
courage  to  do  this.  Then  it  was  that  he 
first  learned  how  Emily,  a  prey  to  the 
queer  fever  fancies,  had.  Just  before 
her  death,  whispered  faintly  to  the  doc- 
tor: 

**I,  Emily,  take  thee,  Abner,  to  be  my 
wedded  husband;"  then  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  from  that  sleep  passed  to 
the  house  not  made  with  hands  hi  that 
other  Eternal  City. 

Abner  Jones,  in  his  attic-room  at 
twilight  read  of  this  uncompleted  wed- 
ding ceremony.  And  as  he  read  a  light 
seemed  to  go  out  in  his  body;  but  a  new 
light— softer,  colder— suffused  his  mind. 
And  It  was  in  very  truth  a  "new"  Ab- 
ner Jones  who,  an  hour  later,  took  up 
his  Prayer-book  and,  right  hand  out- 
stretched into  the  shadows,  slowly  re- 
peated the  words: 

''I,  Abner,  take  thee,  Emily,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife."* 

Then,  a  new  light  in  his  large  blue 
eyes,  lie  continued:  * 

^ThiB  is  our  little  home,  wife— ouis 
forever.** 

And  on  the  instant  there  rang  clearly 
in  Abner*8  ears: 

"Yes,  Abner,  husband— our  little  home 
forever.** 


And  then  was  bom  Abner  Jones  the 

humbug,  and  dream-life  began. 

******* 

Abner  before  Emily's  death  had  never 
been  a  reader.  But  Emily's  books, 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from 
Rome,  possessed  a  new  attraction;  and 
every  night,  after  he  had  eaten  his  sup- 
per, he  would  now  settle  to  a  read  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire— a  long  read  out  of 
Emily's  books,  to  Emily  his  wife.  For 
Abner  was  as  conscious  of  Emily's 
presence  in  the  room  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence.  There  she  sat  in  the 
low  chair  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace, 
smiling,  happy.  And  every  time  he 
looked  up  from  his  book  she  nodded, 
smiled  and  said: 

"Read  on,  Abner  dear;  I'm  listening 
— I  love  you." 

And  Abner,  the  happy  humbug,  would 
read  on  and  on,  until  the  night  grew  old 
and  his  young  eyes  dim  from  look- 
ing at  the  much  that  was  and  the  more 
that  was  not 

Such  play  with  probability  was  dan- 
gerous for  one  who,  like  Abner,  lived  a 
mechanical,  unimaginative  life  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  came  home  to 
small,  ill-furnished  lodgings.  And  very 
soon  he  found  his  City  life,  his  City  as- 
sociates, becoming  shadowy,  unreal,  the 
mere  creatures  of  dreams;  while  his 
dream-wife  and  his  dream-life  took  on  a 
more  aggressive  reality.  Indeed,  in  a^ 
large  measure  he  came  to  be  one  who 
in  his  life  realized  the  saying,  "Nothing 
is  but  what  is  not." 

Abner's  seafaring  father  had  loved 
home,  loved  little  children.  Abner  held 
in  memory  a  colorless  picture  of  that 
old  home— mother,  father,  boy  and  girl, 
and  a  baby.  The  picture  lacked  ccrfor 
because  that  sea-captain  father  had 
sailed  away  with  his  little  family,  leav- 
ing Abner  at  school  in  England— sailed 
away,  and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. The  first  tragedy  had  come  too 
early  in  Abner's  life  to  Infiict  an  incu- 
rable wound.  But  in  a  way  it  quickened 
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hereditary  home  lore  and  family  lore; 
on  the  other  hand.  It  left  In  Abner's 
queerly  furnished  mind  a  yery  indefi- 
nite idea  of  what  family  life  really  waa. 

Now  one  day,  about  a  year  after  Ab- 
ner began  his  humbugging  married  life, 
the  wife  of  a  brother-clerk  called  at  the 
office;  she  carried  a  baby  in  hsx  arms, 
and  was  accompanic*d  by  two  children 
—a  boy  and  a  girL 

Abner,  being  alone  in  the  office,  was 
forced  to  show  the  woman  some  atten- 
tion. This  trifling  episode  worked  a 
little  miracle. 

For  that  night,  when  Abner  lit  the 
swinging  lamp  in  his  own  room,  he  dis- 
coTered  that  he  was  the  central  figure 
of  an  orthodox  family  party!  Bmily 
was  there;  and  Emily  held  in  her  arms 
a  little  baby;  and  at  Emily's  side  stood 
two  little  children.  He  could  see  his 
own  face  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
boy.  The  girl  was  a  pocket  edition  of 
Emily.  And  as  he  looked  and  looked, 
too  full  of  wonder  and  Joy  to  speak, 
Emily  and  the  children  cried: 

"Welcome  home,  father!  welcome 
home." 

The  words  rang  music  in  the  ears  of 
Abner  Jones.  No  need  to  enyy  that 
brother-clerk;  he  was  a  man  of  family 
too. 

For  ten  years  Abner  was  as  happy  and 
contented  as  any  family  man  in  mighty 
London,  and  his  life  was  a  deep  and  a 
full  one,  although  all  his  days  were 
passed  at  the  office,  all  his  nights  with- 
in the  four  walls  of  his  little  home. 

One  morning  his  landlady  suggested 
that  a  couple  of  chairs  might  be  re- 
moved to  give  him  more  room. 

"No,  no!"  was  Abner's  startled  an- 
swer. "Why,  I'm  one  chair  short  now 
at  night-time." 

A  reply  which  sent  the  old  woman 
away,  muttering: 

"Alius  knew  Mr.  Abner  was  a  little 
gone  In  the  head.  'One  chair  short 
night-time?'  why,  he's  got  three  extra 
chairs  now,  and  never  a  living  soul's 


crossed  his  threshold  in  all  the  fifteen 
years  he's  lodged  with  me." 

Short-sighted  landlady;  far-sighted 
humbug. 

When  Abner  crossed  the  half -century 
line  something  whispered,  "You're  get- 
ting over  being  young,  old  boyr  And 
this  message  troubled  Abner— troubled 
Abner,  because  his  eyes  told  him 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  yet  to  suffer  from  the  touch 
of  Time.  The  little  wife  had  still 
the  rosy  clieeks,  the  laughing  eyes,  the 
merry  maiden  voice  that  had  w<m  hlfl 
heart  thirty  years  ago.  Not  one  wrin- 
kle had  the  passing  years  written  on  her 
girlish  face,  not  one  thread  of  sUver 
was  In  her  thick  black  hair.  The  boy 
and  girl  were  still  children;  the  babe 
bad  not  taken  the  first  step  out  of  baby- 
land.  Abner,  the  humbug,  alone  had 
failed  to  humbug  Father  Time. 

And  with  increasing  years  Abner  was 
conscious  of  decreasing  strength.  At 
times  now  he  could  scarcely  disting^ilsh 
Emily  from  the  baby.  Moreover,  he 
seemed  to  suffer  a  more  poignant  grief 
as  he  grew  older,  every  time  he  bade 
the  dear  ones  good  night  He  loved  to 
have  the  family  with  him.  Yes.  But 
in  a  way  their  presence  had  grown  to 
be  a  burden.  Something  told  him  he 
required  rest.  This  menace  of  the 
years  was  In  Abner's  mind  when  he 
chanced  to  overhear  a  brother-derk 
say:  "I've  sent  my  wife  and  children  to 
the  father's  house  out  into  Gk>d'fi  greoi 
country.  It's  cruel  and  selfish  to  keep 
them  penned  up  In  this  fog-bound  city. 
I'll  see  them  once  a  week,  and  that  will 
have  to  satisfy  me." 

Abner  pondered  this  remark  all  the 
way  home— he  always  walked  the  two 
miles  between  office  and  lodgings.  And 
that  night,  after  supper  and  a  medita- 
tive pipe,  he  said  to  his  quiet  girl-wife, 
sitting  with  baby  In  her  arms  in  the 
empty  chair  by  the  fire: 

"Emily,  It's  selfish  and  cruel  of  me  to 
keep  you  and  the  children  penned  up  In 
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tog-boond  Ltondon.  I'm  going  to  send 
jon  aU  Into  the  country,  to  the  father's 
bouBe.  No;  I  cannot  come  with  yon 
now.  Later,  when  my  work  is  done, 
then  I'll  johi  you.  What's  that?  FU 
forget  you?  Never  fear,  sweet  little 
wife;  that  would  be  impossible.  You'll 
grieve  for  me?  It  would  break  your 
beart?  Well,  well,  then,  we'll  com- 
promise. You  may  bring  the  children 
to  see  me  every  Sunday  night  What 
about  Christmas  Eve?  It  wouldn't  be 
Christmas  Eve  to  poor  old  Abner  with- 
out his  dear  ones— you  know  that, 
sweetheart,  don't  you?  Oh,  yes,  I'll 
miss  you,  miss  you— but— but— .  Every 
man  of  family  has  to  stretch  his  heart- 
strings some  time,  dear— every  man. 
I>on't  worry,  dear,  you'll  be  happy  out 
yonder  in  God's  green  land;  and  I'll  be 
li*ppy— y^.  y^  very  happy— here  in 
Ix>ndon,  remembering  how  happy  you 
are  at  the  father's  house.  Indeed,  in- 
deed I  will,  little  wife!  Good  night 
Yes,  you'd  better  start  before  I'm  up  in 
the  morning.  You  know  I'm  weaker 
in  the  morning— always  weaker  and 
older  than  I  am  at  night  I'd  rather  say 
good-bye  now.  Yes,  dear,  Sunday  I'll 
te  watching  for  you— looking  out  of  this 
window.  Good  night  Emily,  Tom, 
Jenny,  baby  and  good—" 

Bat  here  the  old  humbug's  voice  fal- 
tered, broke,  fell  to  a  sob,  and,  turning 
out  the  light  Abner  Jones  turned  into 

bed. 

^       n      n      n      n      n      n 

Abner  Jones  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  his 
first  night  without  the  "family,"  and  he 
made  a  very  leisurely  journey  home 
ftom  the  City.  His  supper  proved  a 
dreary  affair.  But  when  his  pipe  got 
well  alight  and  his  toddy  found  its  way 
home,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
np  a  copy  of  "The  Newcomes."  In  five 
minutes  he  was  absorbed  in  the  great 
book.  He  was  not  however,  so  deeply 
absorbed  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of 
a  strange  feeling  of  companionship. 
After  a  time  Abner  ventured  to  look  up. 


He  was  not  alone.  In  the  old  armchair 
on  the  far  side  of  the  table,  sat  dear  old 
Colonel  Newcome. 

My!  how  Abner's  heart  welled  with 
joy  as,  leaning  forward,  he  grasped  the 
Colonel's  outstretched  hand,  and  bade 
him  welcome;  thanked  him  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  for  the  honor  of  this 
visit  And  Abner's  eyes  went  misty  as 
his  visitor  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Abner,  I've  always  wanted  to 
have  a  chat  with  you.  And  to-night 
hearing  that  you  had  sent  your  family 
into  the  country,  I  decided  to  beg  an 
easy  chair,  a  drop  of  grog  and  a  pipe." 

And  then  he,  "whose  heart  was  as 
that  of  a  little  child,"  smiled  in  his  own 
great-hearted  way,  and,  dropping  into 
the  chair,  fell  to  happy  talk  with  proud 
and  happy  Abner  Jones. 

Before  Abner  realized  that  the  night 
had  grown  old  the  church  clock  an- 
nounced the  midnight  hour.  On  the 
last  stroke  his  visitor  vanished,  and 
then  the  old  clerk  tumbled  into  bed,  and 
fell  heir  to  the  most  refreshing  sleep  he 
had  known  since  childhood. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  happy 
evenings  with  the  genial,  gentle  Colo- 
nel. And  old  Abner,  with  Emily's 
worn  copy  of  "The  Newcomes"  lying 
open  on  his  lap,  would  nightly  drift  and 
dream  along  the  hours.  But  in  his 
readings  from  the  favorite  book  Abner 
never  allowed  himself  to  approach  that 
part  wherein  the  Colonel's  death  is  re- 
corded. He  had  read  over  that  scene 
once,  when  Emily  and  the  children 
were  yet  with  him.  But  now  he  actu- 
ally humbugged  memory  into  forget- 
ting that  it  had  ever  occurred. 

As  time  pased  Abner  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  another  favorite  of  the 
absent  Emily.  The  boisterous,  breezy 
Major  O'Dowd  called  one  night  and 
painted  "Waterloo"  pictures— pictures 
rich  in  emerald  green— for  the  peaceful 
old  clerk.  And  the  Major  sent  the  dis- 
pirited bankrupt  Sedley,  to  sup  with 
Abner.      And  Abner  labored   hard    to 
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quicken  in  the  demoralized  old  man  a 

robust  love  of    life  and  a   new  hope. 

Then  splendid  Rawdon  Crawley  came 

to  sip  and^sup  with  him. 

And  thus,  in  rapid  succession,  from 

between  the  covers  of  Emily's  old  books 

a  host  of  Emily's  old  friends  came  to 

Tisit  Abner  Jones.      What  they  could 

see  in  his  dull  company  to  attract,  Abner 

never  understood.      But  he  was  very 

grateful,  and  he  took  them  all  into  his 

big  warm  heart. 

******* 

One  stormy  night  Abner  had  planned 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  "Vanity  Fair.'* 
When  he  opened  his  book  he  discovered 
that  fate  had  put  Into  his  hands  one  of 
Emily's  books  he  had  never  before  had 
courage  to  open,  because  its  title  was 
too  forbidding.  This  book  was  called 
"The  Bible  in  Spain." 

Now  Abner  Jones  was  not  a  Bible 
reader,  although  he  was  a  Bible  lover. 
He  troubled  as  little  with  theology  as 
with  politics;  he  had  fixed  and  unalter- 
able opinions  regarding  both.  His  own 
simple  faith  sufficed;  it  required  neither 
explanation  nor  analysis.  This  is  why 
Abner  had  never  read  "The  Bible  in 
Spain."  He  thought  the  book  a  theo- 
logical  work.  But  to-night  Abner 
chanced  to  open  the  book  where  Bor- 
row, in  his  inimitable  way,  paints  a 
picture  of  adventure.  After  an  hour  of 
absorbing  interest,  Abner,  glancing 
over  his  spectacles,  saw  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  in  which  he  was  envel- 
oped that  he  had  a  visitor;  a  second 
glance  showed  him  that  his  visitor  was 
the  celebrated  author,  Borrow  himself. 
Day  was  breaking  when  Abner  bade  his 
visitor  good-bye.  Before  parting,  how- 
ever. Borrow  volunteered  to  personally 
conduct  Abner  on  a  short  tour  through 
Spain  on  the  following  evening. 

And  thus  was  born  Abner  Jones,  the 
humbug  traveller;  and  a  most  indefati- 
gable traveller  he  soon  became.  Night 
after  night  he  left  his  lodgings  In  Lon- 
don, crossed  the  Channel  and  Journeyed 


old-world  ways,  always  accompanM 
by  this  noted  traveller.  HU  'pretend" 
trips  all  opened  in  the  same  reallitle 
manner.  Turning  down  the  lamp,  and 
opening  the  window,  Abner  wonld  lit 
muffled  in  a  great-coat  and  vigorous 
"puff"  himself  across  the  raging  Chtn- 
nel.  It  was  all  very  real  to  him.  Era 
the  heavy  London  air,  blowing  Ii 
through  the  open  window,  fell  on  Idi 
smiling  face  with  the  soft,  salt  kki  of 
the  sea.  Indeed,  when  in  mld-chaniMl, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  still  oi 
his  chair  for  the  rocking  of  the  ship; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  fire 
minutes  of  boisterous  sea  and  windi^ 
he  reached  the  foreign  port,  he  was  t 
new  man. 

And  when  the  new  Abner  was  at  lait 
safely  ashore,  down  came  the  window, 
off  went  the  top-coat,  the  lamp  flamed 
high  and  bright;  and  then.  Borrow*! 
travel-book  open  on  his  knees,  the  au- 
thor sitting  opposite,  away  Abner  flew 
over  the  smiling  hills  and  throuf^  the 
sun-kissed  valleys  of  snmmer-loviBf 
Spain. 

After  a  time  Abner  made  the  a^ 
quaintance  of  other  noted  traveDen, 
and  each  in  turn  condacted  Abner  to 
that  comer  of  the  world  he  knew  tlie 
best  and  loved  the  most 

When  Abner's  years  had  ron  to  full 
threescore,  and  "pretend"  trips  became 
too  exhausting,  he  turned  instlnctiTdj 
to  the  great  friend  of  all  ages,  Natoie. 
and  began  to  humbug  at  home,  and 
with  "pretend"  flowers.  The  chance 
came  about  in  this  way.  One  eveniac 
in  May  Abner  worked  later  than  usuL 
About  nine  o'clock  he  entered  the  pri- 
vate office  of  his  master,  Mr.  Baxter. 
to  place  a  balance  sheet  on  his  deaL 
Now  on  Mr.  Baxter's  desk  lay  open  t 
copy  of  Bateman's  "Century  of  Or 
chids."  Abner  was  old;  he  was  tot 
tired;  moreover,  his  eyes  ached  fron 
many  hours  of  monotonons  work  with 
mere    black    on    white.    The    coloRd 
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plates  in  the  book  fell  like  fire  on  hia 
odd  old  brain.  And  for  hours  he  sat 
tnniing  over  the  leaves  of  this  treasured 
Tolume. 

When  Abner  came  out  of  blossom- 
land  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was  forced  to  tramp  home 
through  deserted  streets.  But  the  home- 
ward walk  proved  neither  long  nor 
lonely.  He  saw  orchid  faces  every- 
where; seemed  to  hear  such  sweet 
whisperings  of  far-off  lands  as  had 
never  fallen  on  his  ears  before.  From 
that  night  forward  the  orchid  fever  ran 
riot  in  the  blood  of  Abner  Jones.  He 
hunted  the  second-hand  bookstalls  until 
he  found  a  copy  of  "Century  of  Or- 
chids" sufficiently  damaged  to  come 
within  bis  limited  means/  and  bought 
it.  And  when  he  got  the  book  home, 
ah!  what  a  legion  of  happy  hours  did 
Abner  pore  over  Its  enchanting  pages! 
And  now  Abner  began  to  watch  the 
newspapers  for  paragraphs  about  or- 
chids, noted  the  orchid  auction  sales, 
kept  a  record  of  the  price  which  each 
noted  orchid  brought.  Later,  when  the 
craze  grew  stronger,  he  became  a  "pre- 
tend" orchid  collector  himself.  He 
bought  a  box  of  water-color  paints,  and 
each  night  would  work  at  making  rough 
copies  of  the  plates  in  his  book.  He 
secured  a  catalogue  of  every  orchid 
auction,  and  the  day  after  that  auction 
took  place  he  would  copy,  out  of  the 
"Century  of  Orchids,"  the  most  expen- 
sive one  sold  there,  write  under  his 
rough  picture  the  price  established  at 
the  auction,  and  then  say  chidingly  to 
himself: 

"Really,  it  was  a  sin  for  me  to  pay 
anch  a  ridiculous  price  for  this  orchid. 
But  then  I  want  my  collection  to  be  the 
moat  complete  in  England." 

After  thus  easing  his  conscience  by  a 
little  humbugging  self-condemnation, 
the  old  man  would  carefully  deposit  his 
valuable  new  "pretend"  orchid  in  his 
new  "pretend"  "orchid  house"— a  paper 
book,  on  the  first  page  of  which  was 


written  "Please  keep  the  door  closed- 
temperature,  65  degrees  Fahr." 

Every  Sunday  evening  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  Abner  would  exhibit  his  rap- 
Idly  growing  collection  of  orchids  to 
Emily  and  the  children;  and  Emily  and 
the  children  seemed,  so  Abner  thought, 
as  crazy  on  the  subject  of  orchids  as  he 
was  himself.  Abner  Jones  was  very 
happy— had  never  been  so  contented 
and  happy  before. 

Real  Life. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  Ab-> 
ner  had  passed  his  sixty-eighth  birth- 
day, he  was  summoned  to  the  master's 
private  office.  When  he  had  entered 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  that 
master,  Mr.  Baxter,  said: 

"Abner,  I'm  ill,  not  fit  to  be  out  of 
bed.  But  I  wanted  to  attend  an  auction 
sale  of  orchids  at  Prothero  &  Morris's, 
Cheapside;  I've  got  here.  It  Is  true,  but 
this  Is  as  far  as  I  can  get  You  will 
have  to  go  to  the  auction  In  my  place, 
Abner." 

"Certainly,  sir."  Abner  was  all  on 
fire. 

"Of  course  you  don't  kno^  anything 
about  orchids.  But  I've  marked  with 
red  Ink  on  the  catalogue  the  lot  I  want 
to  buy.  You  can  bid  as  high  as  1501. 
for  that  Oypripedium  faiHeanum.'* 

"But  sir—" 

"But,  but— don't  you  understand?' 

"Yes,  I  understand,  but"— Abner  hesi- 
tated, bis  face  went  crimson  with  em- 
barrassment; but  regaining  self-control 
he  ran  on:  "Oh,  sir,  have  you  forgotten 
that  a  Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium 
is  to  be  sold  to-day  by  Prothero  &  Mor- 
ris, the  first  offered  in  two  years?  Oh, 
sir,  don't  let  this  chance  escape  you; 
don't—" 

"Well.  I'll  be  damned!  What  on  earth 
do  you  know  about  orchids?  Where  did 
you  ever  hear  of—  Is  there  really  a 
Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium  for  sale 
to-day?  Yes,  you  are  right,  Abner. 
Bless  my  soul!  I'm  glad  you  posted  me. 
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Buy  It?  Why,  of  course  we'll  buy  It 
We'll  bid  up  to  300i.— yes,  350L.  rather 
than  lose  it.  We  won't  let  It  slip 
through  our  fingers  now,  Abner,  will 
we?" 

"Indeed  we  won't,"  exclaimed  Abner, 
his  face  aglow,  his  eyes  twinkling.  He 
had  suddenly  caught  up  with  one  of  his 
dreams. 

"Well,  Abner,  off  then  at  once.  Take 
a  cab,  and  keep  your  wits  about  you." 

"I  will,  sir." 

And  old  Abner  Jones  rushed  out  of 
the  ofiElce  and  into  Basinghall  Street 
bubbling  over  with  excitement 

The  old  clerk  did  his  master's  bidding 
well  and  successfully,  and  returned  tri- 
umphantly bearing  two  orchid  prizes. 
Mr.  Baxter  thanked  him;  then  Abner 
returned  to  his  ledgers,  and  the  master 
left  the  ofiElce  for  his  house  at  Kew. 

On  his  way  home,  however,  that  mas- 
ter broke  his  Journey  at  tne  ofiElce  of  his 
solicitor. 

"GrifiElths,"  said  the  head  of  Baxter  & 
Son,  *'I  want  to  add  a  codicil  to  my 
will.  Can  you  draw  it  up  while  I 
wait?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  me  to.  What  is 
the  purport  of  this  codicil?" 

"You  know,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  "that 
I've  no  heir;  that  I've  left  my  whole 
estate  to  certain  hospitals.  Well,  I 
want  to  set  aside  a  sum  sufiElcient  to 
keep  up  my  place  at  Kew,  say  1,0001.  a 
year.  And  I  want  my  chief  clerk,  Ab- 
ner Jones,  to  be  tenant  for  life.  He  is 
also  to  receive  21,  a  week  for  pocket 
money.    Understand?" 

"I  think  I  do.  But  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Baxter,  why  keep  up  the  establishment? 
Is  Mr.  Jones  a  man  of  family?" 

"No;  but  he  is  as  crazy  about  orchids 
as  I  am.  I  suppose  every  man,  Grif- 
fiths, has  his  weak  point.  Well,  my 
weak  point  is  my  orchids.  I  love  them. 
To  me  they  seem  really  human.  And 
when  I  think  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me  my  happy  orchid  family 
might  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  it  hurts 


—hurts  more  than  I  can  make  jon  obp 
derstand.  This  old  clerk,  Abner  Jones, 
has  been  with  me  half  a  century,  bii 
saved  me  thousands  of  pounds  by  his 
faithfulnese  to  duty.  1  want  to  rewizd 
him.  .Thaf  8  one  reason  for  my  actioo. 
The  real  reason  Is,  however,  that  1 
know  Abner  Jones  will  love  my  o^ 
chids,  and  I  believe  my  orchids  will 
love  him.  Foolish!  But  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  act  in  this  foolish  manner. 
And  you  know  how  I've  slayed  to  mike 
my  money." 

"Not  80  foolish  but  that  I  understand 
and  approve  of  what  you  are  dohig," 
answered  the  solicitor. 

The  codicil,  so  big  with  meaning  for 
Abner  Jones,  was  drawn  up,  signed, 
witnessed.  And  then  Baxter,  only  sid^ 
vivlng  partner  of  the  old  bouse  of  Bax- 
ter &,  Son,  Basinghall  Street,  London. 
E.G.,  went  home  with  his  orchid  treas- 
ure. He  had  at  last  completed  his  col- 
lection, and  was  a  happy  man.  He  bid 
completed    something     else— his     life 

work;  for  within  a  week  be  died. 

*****       *      * 

Abner  Jones  was  a  rich  man.  Old 
age  found  him  possessed  of  a  large  in- 
come and  a  beautiful  house  in  a  fash- 
ionable London  suburb.  Everybody 
said  he  must  be  a  happy  man;  every- 
body congratulated  him  on  his  good 
luck. 

Abner  Jones  could  not  quite  agree 
with  everybody  in  theae  congratnlt- 
tions.  And  as  he  broke  np  his  little 
home  in  the  north  of  London  he  was  t 
prey  to  many  misgivings.  Abner,  bow- 
ever,  had  obeyed  orders  for  fifty  yean. 
The  master's  will  was  a  command;  tnd 
he  moved  at  once  to  the  house  at  Kev 
and  began  life  as  a  man  of  wealtfa  and 
leisure. 

The  conservatory,  ^wlth  its  wealtfa  of 
orchids,  fascinated  Abner  for  a  tnr 
days.  But  the  first  week  at  Kew  htd 
scarcely  run  its  course  before  he  Tel!l^ 
tantly  acknowledged  to  himself  that  be 
preferred  his  "pretend"  orchids;  tbcj 
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were,  to  blm,  more  real,  more  lovable 
than  these  yaloable  orlghiala. 

On  Friday  night— the  first  Fridaj 
night  in  Kew— after  his  statelj  dinner 
in  the  oalL-panelled,  pictore-hung  dining 
room,  Abner  wandered  into  the  library, 
opened  the  bool^case  and  tools  down  a 
handsomely-bonnd  copy  of  "The  New- 
oomea.** 

"I*U  have  a  talk  with  the  Oolonel;  that 
will  cheer  me  up,  help  me  to  get  a  grip 
on  my  old  self,  get  rid  of  this  restless, 
caged-bird  feeling." 

Abner  dropped  into  an  easy-chair  and 
began  to  read.  After  reading  for  a  few 
minutes  he  glanced  across  the  table, 
fully  expecting  to  see  the  loved  face  of 
the  dear  old  Colonel.  The  chair  was 
empty.  Abner  was  disappointed,  dazed. 
The  bewildered  old  man  read,  or  tried 
to  read  for  about  five  minutes;  then  he 
slowly  lifted  his  eyes  again— no,  the 
Colonel's  chaif  was  still  empty.  Abner 
sat,  deep  in  thought  for  another  five 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  resolutely  to 
that  part  of  "The  Newcomes"  he  had 
for  many  years  refused  to  read— the 
death  of  Oolonel  Newcome.  He  read  it 
to  the  bitter  end.  Then,  putting  down 
the  book,  turning  out  the  light,  he  crept 
slowly  up  to  bed;  and  he  fell  asleep 
whispering  to  the  shadows  around  him: 

*'And  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of 
a  little  child  had  answered  to  his  name 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Mas- 
ter." 

Death  had  become  a  reality  for  Abner 
Jones.  And  the  sting  of  death  had 
touched  him  first  through  one  who  had, 
In  reality,  never  been  alive. 

During  Saturday  afternoon  Abner  dis- 
covered a  copy  of  "The  Bible  in  Spain." 
He  lacked  courage,  however,  to  try 'an- 
other "pretend"  in  broad  daylight,  and 
so  postponed  his  travel-experiment  un- 
til after  dinner.  But  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  Abner  was  alone  with  his 
cigar  (the  housekeeper  had  informed 
Abner  that  her  old  master  never 
smoked  a  pipe  Indoors),  he  walked  on 
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tiptoe  to  the  window  and  opened  it- 
opened  the  window  that,  as  in  the  dear 
old  days,  he  might  feel  the  full  sweep 
of  the  salt  air  as  he  crossed  the  Ohan- 
nel.  Then  he  opened  Borrow*s  book 
and  began  to  read.  But  his  "pretend" 
trip  broke  down  at  the  very  start,  for 
the  leaves  were  uncut  Cutting  these 
leaves  almost  carried  Abner  home 
again.  And  then,  after  this  initial  diffi- 
culty had  been  overcome,  and  Just  as 
the  Channel  boat  had  left  Dover,  the 
housekeeper  entered  the  room,  caught 
sight  of  the  open  window  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"Why,  Mr.  Abner,  that  window  is 
open,  and  the  damp  air  Is  blowing  full 
on  your  chest!  Mary  Ann  grows  more 
careless  every  day." 

Abner  blushed  and  mumbled  some  ex- 
cuse; but  long  before  he  had  recovered 
self-control  the  housekeeper  had  disaih 
peared.  And  something  else  had  disap- 
peared also— his  power  to  "pretend" 
travel.  What  he  held  in  his  trembling 
hands  Abner  saw  clearly  now  was  only 
a  book.  Borrow  was  not  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  Kew.  And  Abner  Jones 
was  a  silly  old  humbug. 

The  shock  of  this  awakening  robbed 
Abner  for  the  moment  of  all  strength. 
And  when  strength  did  come  back,  al- 
though it  was  early  in  the  evening,  Ab- 
ner put  out  the  light  and  tottered  up  the 
broad  stairway  to  his  great  bedroom 
overhead. 

Abner's  first  Sunday  at  Kew  opened 
in  a  flood  of  sunshine.  The  day  Abner 
had  always  loved  most  of  all  had  come 
at  last;  before  Its  close  his  poor  old 
heart  would  be  refreshed  by  reunion 
with  Emily  and  the  children.  This  was 
the  medicine  be  required;  after  an  hour 
with  his  loved  ones  the  new  home  at 
Kew  would  fall  heir,  be  was  confident, 
to  all  the  lovable  qualities  of  the  old 
home  in  London  city.  And  as  the  even- 
ing shadows  came  trooping  over  the 
eastern  hills,  Abner,  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow, discovered  a  new  beauty  in  the 
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night;  for  the  onmshlng  shadows  were 
bringing  Abner  his  old-fashioned  sun- 
Shine. 

Six  o'clock— seven— eight;  the  hours 
raced  by.  Night  had  fallen  thick  and 
black.  The  lamps  were  lighted;  the 
curtains  drawn.  Abner  was  still  the 
sole  occupant  of  his  handsome  library. 
Three  times  he  had  sprung  from  his 
chair  and  hurried  to  the  hall  door.  Only 
fancy!  no  one  there!  And  yet  each  time 
he  had  been  confident  that  he  heard 
Emily's  voice  and  the  patter  and  trip  of 
hurrying  feet. 

Nine  o'clock.      Abner  awoke  from  a 
troubled  sleep,  leaned  forward,  gazed  in- 
tently at  the  chair  opposite,  then  cried: 
"Thank  God    you've    come    at    last, 
Emily!    I'm  so—" 

The  words  froze  on  Abner's  lips.  The 
chair  was  empty.  He  was  still  alone. 
Emily  and  the  children  had  forgotten 
him.  And  then  a  feeble,  broken-hearted 
old  man  dragged  heavy  limbs  up  the 
broad  stairway  and  vanished  in  the 
shadows  overhead. 

From  that  Sunday  night  Abner  Jones 
was  a  changed  man— grew  feeble,  mo- 
rose. Occasionally  he  would  pass  a  few 
happy  hours  with  the  orchids.  And 
once  he  had  a  bright  morning  over  an 
old  set  ot  ledgers  which  he  discovered 
under  the  master's  writing-table.  For 
the  bewildered  old  man  actually  opened 
a  lot  of  new  accounts,  made  fictitious 
journal  entries,  and  posted  them.  For 
a  time  he  seemed  to  have  groped  his 
way  back  to  his  old  desk  in  Baslnghall 
Street,  and  regained  the  happiness  that 
was  his  before  luck  came  to  loot  life  of 
so  many  sweet  illusions.  The  servants 
soon  realized  their  master's  condition, 
and  the  housekeeper  tried  her  best  to 
persuade  him  to  go  each  morning  for  a 
walk  in  Kew  Gardens. 
"Yes,  I'll  go— go  tomorrow." 
That  was  his  unvarying  reply;  and 
then  he  would  settle  to  a  book  in  the 
library—a  book  the  pages  of  which  he 
never  turned. 


At  last  the  old  hoosekeeper,  without 
consulting  Abner,  called  in  the  family 
physician.  And  this  doctor,  who  bad 
been  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Abnei^ 
old  master,  talked  freely  to  his  new  pi- 
tient 

"Your  old  master  loved  and  trusted 
you,  Mr.  Abner.  He  believed  70a  would 
care  for  his  orchids,  that  you  would 
keep  his  flower-family  from  falling  Into 
strange  hands.  The  orchids  will  aooi 
pass  to  other  hands  unless  you  chan^p 
your  present  habit  of  life." 

"Am  I  really  ill,  doctor^ 

"You  are." 

"What  shall  I  dor' 

"Stop  brooding,  rouse  yourself,  and 
take  regular  exercise." 

"I'll  go  for  a  long  walk  to  morrow." 

"To  morrow  walking  is  killing  yoo. 
Go  to-day,  and  every  day.  Ck>me  out 
with  me  now." 

Abner  hesitated.  His  old  lack  of  In- 
itiative held  him  back.  Then  he  re- 
membered his  duty  to  his  dead  master. 
Five  minutes  later  Abner  Jones,  lean- 
ing heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  doctor, 
passed  out  of  his  house  and  down  the 
busy  Kew  Road.  When  Abner  and  the 
doctor  arrived  opposite  the  Cumberland 
Gate,  the  doctor  said: 

"Mr.  Abner,  I  want  yoil  to  go  Into 
Kew  Gardens  and  walk  for  an  hour.  It 
Is  now  seven  o'clock;  the  gates  dose  at 
eight." 

"I'll  do  as  you  wish,  doctor.  Come 
and  see  me  tomorrow,  will  you?' 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Abner 
realized  the  full  meaning  of  the  worda 
"old"  and  "ill;"  and  Abner's  manner 
betrayed  this  realization.  That  Is  why 
the  doctor  answered: 

"I'll  come  In  this  evening  and  have  a 
game  of  'crib'  with  you." 

Then  the  doctor  shook  Abner  by  the 
hand  and  hurried  away. 

Baok  to  Dbbams. 
Abner  entered  Kew  Gardens  f nlly  In- 
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tending  to  follow  the  doctor's  orders  to 
walk  a  full  hour.  Bnt  when  he  came 
opposite  an  Iron  seat  which  stands  un- 
der a  great  lime  tree  and  faces  the  Tem- 
ple of  ^olus,  his  old  "to  morrow"  habit 
overtook  and  conquered  him. 

^'Ill  sit  down  and  rest  a  moment^ 
only  a  moment." 

Abner's  *'only  a  moment"  ran,  before 
he  realized  it,  to  a  full  half-hour.  And 
a  very  happy,  dreamy  half -hour  it  was. 
The  birds  sang  softly  and  seemed  to 
say: 

"Why,  it's  dear  old  Abner!  Welcome! 
welcome,  dear  old  Abner  Jones." 

The  soft  breeze,  herald  of  twilight 
hour,  swept  lazily  through  the  leafy 
branches.  The  sun,  dropping  behind 
the  hill,  painted  the  Temple  of  ^olus 
crimson,  and  transformed  a  stork, 
which  stood  motionless  under  the  mar- 
ble dome,  into  a  silhouette  of  black  and 
gold. 

Abner  looked  and  listened,  drifted 
The  Oorahlll  Magulne. 


and  dreamed— drifted  and  dreamed,  and 

fell  asleep. 

Half  an  hour  passed;  Abner  awoke. 

The  hill  in  front  of    him   blazed   and 

burned  as  with  the  light  of  the  rising 

sun;  in  the  centre  of  all  this  glory  stood 

his  girl-wife,  Bmily,  arms  open,  face  all 

smiles. 

******* 


••i 


'Gome,  sir;  time  to  dose  the  gates,** 
said  the  ofRcer  on  duty,  as  he  touched 
the  old  man  sleeping  on  the  seat  under 
the  hill. 

No  answer. 

"Night,  sir;  time  to  dose  the  garden 
gates." 

Still  no  answer  from  the  quiet  flgnre 
on  the  old  iron  bench. 

And  no  answer  ever  came.  For  the 
sleeper,  Abner  Jones,  had  passed  into 
that  other  garden  where  the  gates  are 
never  dosed— never  dosed,  because 
there  is  no  night  there. 
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Summer  is  dead,  and  this  her  funeral  pyre. 

See  how  the  purple  blaze  leaps  higher  and  higher! 

Vanish  all  sun-bom  dream  and  soft  desire. 

Throw  on  all  memories  of  pageant  flowers. 
Of  bulbul's  song  and  magic  moonlit  bowers. 
All  dear  delights  of  dead,  delusive  hours! 

List  to  the  crackling  sound,  relentless  hiss, 

The  croak  of  scorn  for  all  that  fond  br|ef  bliss; 

Gray  ashes  fall— is  life  and  love  like  this? 

Nay,  for  my  face  is  flushed  by  that  fell  glow. 

And— strange! -my  pallid  hands  fresh  impulse  know, 

And  in  my  heart  I  watch  a  clear  flame  grow. 


Lo,  I  am  ready  for  adventure  true, 

In  sterner  mood,  on  rugged  highways  new; 

Farewell,  dead  dreams!  since  deeds  remain  to  do. 
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THE   DECAY  OF  THE  CHAPERON. 


If  the  nineteenth  century,  as  one  can 
hardly  deny,  has  been  the  ^'Woman's 
Bra/'  there  are  distinct  signs  that  in  the 
new  one  some  very  interesting  and  sur- 
prising developments  are  in  store  for 
us.  The  "Woman's  Era"  is  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  "Era  of  Youth,"  for  the 
important  characteristic  of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  the  increasingly  prominent  part 
that  the  young  generation  are  going  to 
play  in  our  social  and  intellectual  life. 
One  of  the  most  distinctive  signs  of  to- 
day is  the  repudiation  of  age.  No  one 
is  old,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  get 
older.  The  life,  the  occupations,  the  in- 
terests, the  amusements,  the  ambittons 
of  to-day,  are  those  of  a  youthful  epoch, 
of  a  time  when  to  be  old  is  sin.  We 
see  it  on  every  side,  especially  among 
women.  Every  mother  is  as  young  as 
her  children  in  dress  and  appearance, 
and  grandmothers  younger  than  either. 
The  reverence  for  age,  the  tender  re- 
spect with  which  it  used  to  be  regarded, 
is  only  a  tradition,  and  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  youth  is  what  inspires  our  life 
and  dominates  us  in  this  new  century. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  life  is  so  pleasant  to-day.  Its  duties. 
Its  occupations  are  easy,  and  do  not 
need  any  great  effort  for  their  accom- 
plishment. Life  formerly  was  serious 
and  real,  there  was  no  artistic,  no  ideal 
side  to  it,  and  as  women  and  young 
people  influence  the  life  and  society  of 
their  day,  so  in  proportion  as  their  lives 
were  narrow  and  uninteresting,  was  ex- 
istence dull  and  hornde.  There  was  a 
dulness  and  stiffness  In  every  relation 
of  life,  between  husband  and  wife,  par- 
ents and  children.  The  wife  was 
hardly  a  companion  to  her  husband, 
much  more  his  housekeeper,  parents 
were  stern,  unsympathetic  and  exact- 
ing as  regarded  their  children,  and  the 
only  class  with  whom  any  feelings  of 


equality  or  sentiment  existed  seemed  to 
be  between  master  and  servant.    When 
we  contrast  the  simplicity  of  English 
life  of  only  flfty  years  ago,  the  position 
of  women,  and  the  relations  between 
parents  and  their    children,  with  the 
luxury  and  equality  of  to-daj,  we  realise 
how  extraordinary  and  far-reaching  If 
the  change.      Many  cauaes  have  com- 
bined to  bring  it  about:  the  softening 
influence  of  a  woman  as  Queen,  the  la- 
creasing    facilities    of   communication, 
the  improvement  in  education,  the  grett 
increase  in  wealth,  and    last,  but  not 
least,  the  effect  of  American  life  and 
thought  upon  the  mother  country  are 
sufllcient  to  account  for  a  change  which 
is  only  logically  the  result  of  the  nuu^ 
vellous  developments  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     If    some    Rip    van  Winkle, 
fallen  to  sleep  in  1850,  could  now  awake 
from  his  slumber  and  enter  our  modern 
everyday  life,  he  would  certainly  not 
believe  it  was  the  same  England  he 
said  good-bye  to  flfty  years  ago.     He 
would,  indeed,  look  in  vain  for  many  of 
the  landmarks   and  characteristics  of 
his    time.     For    the    tranquillity  and 
sleepiness  of  life,  he  would  awake  to 
the  hurry  and    bustle    of    an    age  in 
which  life  is  not  long  enough  to  accom- 
plish all  that  has  grown  out  of  our  mod- 
ern requirements,  with    its   increasing 
interests  and    occupations  which  vary 
every  year  in  character  and  number. 
He  would  look  in  vain  for  the  old-world 
nooks  of  England,  with  their  tradltiooi 
and  fancies,  their  quiet,  tranquil  exis- 
tence, and    see    giant    express  tralni 
rushing  through  the  hamlet  where  he 
spent  his  youth;  smoking  mills  belching 
out  black  fumes  by  the    stream  that 
used  to  ripple  softly  in  the  noon-day 
heat,  the  smart,  newly-built  town  hall  In 
the  street  of  the  old-fashioned  village  he 
knew  so  well!  the  flaring  ^ectric  light 
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where  he  had  often  stood  under  the 
gleam  of  the  oil  lamp  in  the  softly 
darlcening  erening,  watching  the  shad- 
ows descending  on  a  sleeping  world.  He 
would  find  a  bustling,  active,  strong- 
minded  matron  where  he  left  the  gen- 
tle, tender-eyed  grandmother;  a  lond- 
▼oiced  managing  wife  full  of  interest  in 
every  kind  of  terrible  question  un- 
known and  unheard  of  before;  and  a 
tall,  slight,  gaily-dressed  young  lady, 
self-assertiTe,  capable  and  independent, 
in  the  place  of  the  gentle,  smiling 
maiden  he  remembered  in  the  days  he 
went  a-courting.  This  and  so  many 
more  transformations  would  he  find  so 
Incomprehensible  that  he  would  fain  re- 
turn once  again  to  the  sleep  he  had 
broken  and  say  good-bye  to  a  world  so 
strange  and  bewildering.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  his  perplexity,  for  we  also 
mre  becoming  Rip  van  Winkles,  and 
from  one  year  to  another  we  rub 
our  eyes  and  ponder  over  what 
has  passed  and  gone,  only  to  await 
with  increased  curiosity  the  changes 
that  overwhelm  us  with  incredible  ra- 
pidity. 

It  is  useless  to  lament  and  sigh  over 
the  days  that  are  g<me,  or  to  deplore 
that  the  world  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
On  the  whole  the  world  Is  surely  better 
for  the  changes.  It  is  perhaps  harder, 
more  matter  of  fact;  there  is  less  senti- 
ment fewer  illusions.  Yet,  with  all  its 
shortcomings  it  is  an  honest  age,  and 
Innocent  of  assuming  virtues  and  quali- 
ties which  do  not  exist.  Public  opinion 
has  less  influence  over  it  than  formerly, 
for  everyone  is  a  gospel  to  themselves, 
and  people  are  inclined  to  lead  the  life 
they  find  best  suited  to  them,  while 
there  is  perfect  toleration  shown  to 
those  who  may  not  conform  to  the 
stereotyped  idea  of  life.  The  atmos- 
phere Is  charged  with  independence, 
and  the  development  of  individuality  is 
the  object  of  many  people's  lives.    All 


this  is  a  startling  contrast  to  the  rever- 
ential attitude  which  formerly  charac- 
terized English  society,  for  the  former 
impulse  of  wondering  what  the  world 
would  say  has  now  given  way  to  a 
widespread  indifference  as  to  its 
opinion. 

The  great  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
changes  we  are  discussing  is  the  new 
independence  of  women.  While  a 
woman  could  not  hold  any  property 
apart  from  her  husband,  her  position 
was  one  of  dependence,  not  only  on  his 
affection,  but  his  generosity;  but  the 
laiws  which  have  given  her  property  to 
herself  have  altered  the  whole  relation- 
ship. The  same  affection,  devotion  and 
happiness  exists,  but  the  wife  is  no 
longer  a  dependent  on  her  husband,  but 
a  citizen  with  rights  and  means  of  her 
own,  that  she  can  dispose  of  as  pleases 
her  best,  without  any  Interference  on 
his  part.  This  change  in  the  position 
of  women  has  not  loosened  the  ties 
which  bind  a  happy  couple,  nor  has  it* 
weakened  the  affection  or  sympathy 
which  should  exist,  but  it  has  Just  in- 
troduced that  nameless.  Indescribable 
difference  into  the  position  of  a  woman, 
which  has  in  reality  altered  the  whole 
relationship,  and  the  independence  that 
Is  "In  the  air"  has  influenced  the  fam- 
ily and  introduced  a  new  element  also 
into  the  lives  of  parents  and  children. 
It  would  be  lmi>osslble  in  such  an  inti- 
mate relationship  as  the  family,  where 
each  member  acts  and  reacts  on  each 
other,  when  all  the  ambitions,  affec- 
tions and  occupations  are  more  or  less 
Identical,  that  It  should  be  otherwise, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  re- 
action from  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  days  when  children  always  stood 
in  their  parents*  presence,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  "sir"  and  ''madam," 
has  produced  the  independence  which 
young  people  enjoy,  and  has  produced 
that  attitude  of  impartial  discussion 
which  they  apply  to  every  question  of 
to-day.      The  unquestioning  silent   ac- 
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quiescence  In  their  parents'  rule  and 
opinion  no  longer  exists,  for  a  free  and 
friendly  criticism  of  their  conduct  and 
reasons  has  taken  its  place;  the  stan- 
dard of  authority  has  been  wrested  l!rom 
their  hands,  and  what  restraint  is  ex- 
ercised must  be  administered  as  dis- 
creetly as  the  powder  In  .the  jam.  It 
would  be  untrue  and  ungrateful  to  say 
that  the  young  are  intolerant  or  offen- 
sive to  their  elders.  They  are  in  reality 
very  much  the  reverse,  and,  consider- 
ing the  license  they  enjoy,  are  kiud» 
affectionate  and  patient  They  smile 
patronizingly  at  our  theories  and  fears; 
they  listen  with  good-natured  patience 
to  our  suggestions  that  there  are  other 
points  of  view  from  which  certain 
aspects  of  life  might  be  viewed,  and 
with  the  all-keen,  virile  enjoyment  of 
youth  they  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
existence  with  its  pleasures,  its  prob- 
lems and  its  disappointments,  while 
we,  unable  to  stem  the  tide,  follow  at  a 
distance,  realizing  our  absolute  inability 
to  resist  it 

Thirty  years  is  not  a  long  period  to 
look  back  on,  therefore  we  can  easily 
measure  the  changes  we  are  discussing 
by  comparison;  but  those  that  have  so 
revolutionized  life,  are  only  the  growth 
of  a  shorter  portion  of  the  century  that 
is  just  past  While  the  early  part  of 
the  last  thirty  years  principally  affected 
the  position  of  married  women,  the 
last  ten  years  have  completely  changed 
that  of  girls,  and  it  Is  as  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  England  that 
they  are  important  and  interesting. 
Whatever  changes  may  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  a  woman  after  she  marries,  the 
result  is  less  important  as  her  life  is  so 
modified  and  moulded  by  circum- 
stances, while  the  dependence  of  others 
makes  it  very  diflicuU,  nay,  almost  im- 
possible, for  her  to  make  any  new  de- 
parture; the  lives  and  interests  bound 
up  in  hers  are  anchors  from  which  she 
can  only  swing  a  certain  distance.  With 
girls,  however,  the  sense    of     freedom 


and  the  mystery  of  life,  the  desire  to  en- 
joy to  the  full  the  fair  future,  their  ua- 
consciousness  of  evil,  and  the  Ignorance 
which  is  often  their  best  safeguard,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  responsibility, 
makes  them  more  difficult  of  control, 
and  when  public  opinion  is  on  their 
side  (with  the  tendencies  of  to-day), 
very  few  parents  have  either  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  pull  the  reins  verj 
tight.  Ten  years  ago  very  few  giria 
rode  in  the  Park,  unattended  by  a 
groom,  or  drove  in  a  cab  or  hansom 
alone.  They  were  not  allowed  to  dine 
out  or  pay  country  visits  by  themselves, 
and  certainly  no  girl,  except  those  wlio 
lived  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Bd- 
gravia  (and  never  beyond)^  was  allowed 
to  tak^  a  walk  without  some  sort  of 
chaperon.  Ten  years  ago  a  girl  always 
came  back  to  her  mother  after  every 
dance.  She  would  have  been  viewed 
with  grave  displeasure  if  she  fre- 
quented shady  comers,  or  "sat  oar 
with  her  partners,  and  she  was  always 
within  call  when  a  tired  mother  wished 
to  go  home,  and  no  corresxK>ndence  be- 
tween two  young  people  of  the  opposite 
sex  would  have  been  allowed,  even  un- 
der the  most  searching  maternal 
scrutiny.  Absolute  deference  was  paid 
to  the  maternal  opinion  on  questions 
affecting  the  character  or  choice  of 
friends,  or  the  general  conduct  of  life, 
and  from  her  verdict  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. 

What  would  appear  in  these  days  as 
narrow  and  arbitrary  was  accepted 
then  without  discussion,  and  one  doubts 
whether  even  a  suspicion  of  injustice 
disturbed  the  traditional  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  parents'  decision.  No 
such  ready  acquiescence  is  forthcoming 
now,  for  youth,  in  this  age  of  reason, 
requires  to  be  convinced  that  the  ve^ 
diet  rests  on  a  basis  which  recommends 
itself  to  the  immature  and  inexperi- 
enced mind,  which  has  complete  faitii 
in  the  wisdom  of  every  opinion  they 
hold.     The  tolerant  spirit  of  to-day  is 
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always  ready  to  explain  away  actions 
and  positions  of  an  equivocal  character, 
so  that  the  tendency  to  relax  the  re- 
straints and  safeguards  of  society  to 
even  the  reasonable  control  which  still 
sorvlTes  has  been  successful,  and  now 
Its  shadow  alone  remains.  Bit  by  bit 
like  stones  In  a  broken  wall,  little  inno- 
vations have  crept  in,  little  concessions 
been  granted,  small  prejudices  over- 
borne, and  this  year  has  seen  the 
eclipse  of  a  great  and  hallowed  Institu- 
tion in  English  society.  The  British 
chaperon  has  4ef  t  us,  we  are  assured, 
however,  only  for  a  time,  and  we  de- 
voutly hope  the  assurance  Is  warranted, 
but  so  it  Is.  We  win  not  be  audacious 
enough  to  predict  that  she  is  dead  and 
buried.  She,  however,  will  have  to 
show  a  superhuman  vitality  If  she  Is 
again  galvanized  Into  existence,  but 
over  her  ashes  we  drop  a  respectful 
tear. 

Who  is  there  who  did  not  regard  the 
British  matron  with  mingled  feelings 
of  fear  and  pride?  What  English  man 
or  woman  is  there  who  was  not  con- 
scious of  a  thrill  of  pride  on  entering  a 
great  London  ballroom  at  the  sight  of 
the  phalanx  of  stately  women,  blazing 
with  diamonds,  whose  serried  ranks  oc- 
cupied the  benches  round  the  walls, 
whose  faces  glowed  with  the  gentle  ex- 
pression of  maternal  devotion  and  cir- 
cumspection? Who  does  not  realize 
what  that  daily  and  nightly  attendance 
represented?  No  sentry  on  duty  ever 
displayed  more  vigilance,  no  martyr 
ever  represented  more  endurance  and 
determination,  and  no  detective  could, 
even  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cess, lay  claim  to  such  perspicacity 
and  instinctive  knowledge  of  all  the 
plots  and  counter-plots  which  were  be- 
ing carried  out  on  the  littie  stage  before 
him.  What  man  is  there  who  has  not 
during  many  evenings  of  his  life 
stormed  the  position,  carried  off  and  ad- 
ministered material  support  in  the 
shape  of  supper  to  some  chaperon  tOr 


wards  whom  he  was  drawn  by  some 
occult  and  tender  sympathy;  and  are 
there  not  also  many  men  who  have  often 
been  conscious  of  a  guilty  and  silent 
shame  on  seeing  members  of  that  sa- 
cred body  repair  to  the  supper-room 
alone  and  unattended,  in  search  of  some 
substantial  support,  to  enable  them  to 
exist  through  the  fatigues  of  their 
nightiy  vigil.  August,  terrible  and  far- 
seeing,  however,  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  infallible;  ubiquitous  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  for  the  quick-witted 
intelligence  of  their  charges  generally 
enabled  them  to  elude  the  maternal  su- 
pervision.     But  there  was  an  atmes- 

9 

phere  of  command,  which  pervaded  all 
entertainments  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, and  if  in  reality  they  hardly  pos- 
sessed the  power  they  assumed,  their 
influence  was  subtle  enough  to  destroy 
all  defiance.  They  were  a  distinctive 
landmark  of  English  life  and  society, 
and  as  long  as  they  existed,  united  and 
powerful,  while  we  shook  our  heads 
over  the  Innovations  we  deplored,  we 
could  have  no  fear  for  the  absolute 
safety  of  English  social  life.  Though 
our  girls  had  discarded  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  restraints  of  home,  though 
they  walked,  rode,  drove  alone  In  Lon- 
don,  though  they  sat  out  many  dances 
with  one  favored  partner,  though  they 
smoked  cigarettes  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  room,  though  they  talked  of  and 
discussed  matters  of  public  interest  and 
doubtful  expediency  with  the  calnmess 
and  indifference  of  perfect  innocence 
and  Ignorance,  we  resisted  the  ominous 
forebodings  which  beset  us.  of  what 
such  innovations  might  lead  to,  always 
feeling  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  power  in  reserve  on  which, 
when  the  moment  of  danger  arose,  we 
could  absolutely  rely,  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent and  stop  the  flood  that  might  well 
overwhelm  us.  Alas,  our  hopes  have 
proved  Illusive.  Our  beliefs  In  the  invul- 
nerability of  the  stronghold  on  which 
we  pinned  our  faith  have  been  swept 
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away,  and  we  stand  helpless    and  de- 
serted. 

Whether  the  disappearance  of  the 
visible  and  outward  embodiment  of  this 
bulwark  of  English  society  is  perma- 
nent  or  transitory  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide in  any  precipitate  manner.  One 
significant  incident  of  this  year's  social 
history  is  pregnant  with  gigantic  Issues, 
as  it  is  the  first  time  in  which  it  has 
been  offlcialiy  recognized  and  permitted 
for  young  girls  to  go  without  a  chap- 
eron; for  at  the  few  small  dances  glyen 
in  London  all  the  girls  came  alone. 
There  were  some  obvious  reasons  why, 
as  an  exception,  such  a  proceeding  was 
I>os8ible.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
when  sons,  husbands,  brothers  and 
fathers  were  at  the  front,  and  while 
the  dark  shadow  of  war  was  hanging 
over  the  land,  the  community  could  not 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  the  deep  anxiety 
and  great  tension  being  too  overpower- 
ing for  any  other  interest  to  dethrone  It; 
but  when  the  strain  was  partly  removed 
and  victory  had  crowned  our  arms,  and 
the  dally  and  hourly  list  of  casualties 
had  ceased,  it  seemed  possible  to  let  the 
young  people  at  home  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  simple  way,  without  any  of  the  for- 
malities which  are  the  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  a  London  season.  Mothers 
who  had  carefully  guarded  their  girls 
gave  a  half-hearted  consent,  like  an 
anxious  hen  who  watches  her  duckling 
brood  start  off  to  swim,  possibly  with 
the  same  vague  fears,  not  willing  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  pleasure  of  which  the 
year  had  been  so  barren.  The  "Rose- 
bud Ball"  of  America,  which  was  in- 
augurated here,  has  long  been  the  fash- 
ion on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  we  have  watched  the  system  of 
complete  independence  among  young 
people  in  full  swing.  The  result  there 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  this  has 
been  the  first  test  of  it  in  this  country, 
where  hitherto  all  tradition  and  experi- 
ence have  been  in  opposition  to  It  One 
can  say  from  personal  experience  and 


observation,  necea—rtly  limited,  briosf 
ing  as  one  does  to  the  ostradied  dia 
of  chaperons,  that  there  wai  notUng 
different  to  the  old  days,  ezoept  thattk 
rooms  looked  bare  and  lacked  the  back* 
ground  of  color  and  brilliancy  whid 
undoubtedly  a  crowd  of  wetl-dreistl 
women  give,  for  the  modem  costom  ft 
sitting  out  between  dances  empdcs  s 
room  almost  entirely.  Thia,  howef^ 
may  be  a  purely  personal  prejndice,  far 
In  the  minds  of  the  yoon^  people  tlwR 
was  evidently  no  regret  at  the  abienei 
of  the  maternal  eye,  and  the  whole  stcs- 
Ing  passed  as  If  a  regiment  of  chmmoM 
wa«  in  attendance.  Perhaps  the  ersh 
lng*s  amusement  lasted  late,  for  tke 
absence  of  fatigned  and  weary  mothcn 
left  the  young  people  free  to  dance  tO 
they  were  exhausted.  It  was  m- 
doubtedly  a  cnrions  and  interestinr  a- 
periment,  but  not  the  most  obstinsti 
pessimist,  while  deploring  the  prlndpk 
involved,  could  find  anything  at  wliich 
to  protest. 

While  admitting  the  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  proceeding,  we  do  not  bdom 
to  those  who  see  nothing  but  evil  in  the 
emancipation  of  girls.  With  oar  mod- 
ern system  of  education  and  training  tt 
seems  almost  Impossible  to  contlnoe  tlv 
control  of  former  years,  and  the  danfei; 
if  there  is  any,  Is  snrely  mitigated  Ml 
the  improved  relations  between  parenti 
and  children.  The  real  friendship  snd 
confidence  that  now  exists  is  the  bat 
safeguard  against  any  evil  that  miy 
conceivably  arise.  There  is  much  mon 
equality  between  parents  and  childRO, 
especially  between  mothers  and  dangh- 
ters;  they  are  more  Intimate,  more  tol- 
erant for  the  mother  of  to-day  is  nraek 
more  of  an  age  with  her  children,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  while  the  bs^ 
rler  of  fear  which  formerly  existed  bsi 
been  broken  down,  and  she  partidpatM 
in  her  children's  oocnpatioDS  and 
amusements,  and  a  broader  measure  of 
sympathy  and  confidence  exists  between 
them.    Unless  this  were  so  It  would  be 
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difficult  not  to  be  anxlomi  as  to  the  fn- 
ture  effect  of  this  great  change,  and  Im- 
possible to  look  at  It  phUosoi^caUj. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  world  more 
delightful  than  the  Bngllsh  girl  of  to- 
day, Intelligent,  bright  graceful,  full  of 
keen  Interest  In  all  the  life  about  her; 
clever,  without  being  forward:  well  in- 
formed and  not  a  prig;  strong,  active, 
fond  of  outdoor  life  and  games  and  yet 
not  unwomanly;  full  of  spirits  and  ^n, 
brimming  over  with  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  blessed  with  the  sound  con- 
stitution of  her  race,  eager  for  all  the 
healthy  pleasures  in  which  youth  is  so 
prodigal,  seeing  evil  nowhere,  because 
her  healthy,  pure  mind  does  not  dream 
of  such  things,  and  yet  alive  to  the  sor- 
rows of  the  world,  and  throwing  herself 
with  all  the  unselfish  devotion  of  her 
nature  Into  the  cause  of  those  less 
happy  than  herself.  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  girls  we  see 
around  us.  Surely  their  outspoken  opin- 
ion. If  a  little  crude,  and  their  Joyous, 
frank  manners,  pleasant  without  being 
hoydenish,  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
those  of  the  shy,  shrinking  girl  ol  the 
past  with  no  ideas,  no  conception  of 
life,  and  no  t^inions  of  her  own,  and 
who  was  generally  a  faded  reproduction 
of  the  narrow  society  In  which  she 
lived. 

There  are  girls,  however,  on  whom 
the  education  and  independence  of  to- 
day is  having  a  deeper  effect,  and 
whose  intellectual  qualities  and  sym- 
pathies, being  largely  developed,  wel- 
come the  freedom  they  enjoy,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  amusement  or  pleas- 
ure, but  from  the  prospect  It  opens  up 
to  them  of  a  wider  and  deeper  life  in 
which  their  mental  powers  may  find  an 
outlet,  and  who  probably  may  be  more 
impatient  of  old-fashioned  opinions  and 
restraints.  Their  number  is  at  present 
somewhat  limited,  though  Increasing; 
for  it  Is  not  every  woman  that  possesses 
the  intellectual  calibre  to  strike  out  an 
Independent  career  for  herself,  and  we 


do  not  find  many  of  them  among  the 
women  and  girls  with  whom  this  paper 
deals.  It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  on  women  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  there  is  one  result  we  can- 
not deny,  which  does  inevitably  follow; 
that  is,  the  increased  disinclination  of 
girls  to  marry  and  to  marry  when  young; 
and  this  must  logicaUy  be  the  C(m- 
sequence  of  so  large  a  measure 
of  freedom  being  conceded  them; 
for  marriage  which  formezly  Im- 
plied emancipation  from ,  family  con- 
trol and  restraint  Is  that  no  lon- 
ger. It  is  difficult  for  a  girl  to  be- 
lieve that  any  life  can  be  happier  than 
her  present  one,  with  indulgent  parents, 
good  position,  fortune,  many  friends, 
complete  Indifference  added  to  youth 
and  its  capacity  for  enjoyment;  and  un- 
less she  falls  deeply  In  love,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  she  should  renounce 
It  and  her  instinctive  Incllnatlcm  Is  to 
remain  In  a  position  where  every  ordi- 
nary desire  is  gratified  without  any  cor- 
responding obligations  on  her  side.  To 
many  girls  nowadays  marriage  meaCns 
undertaking  responsibilities  and  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  thehr  ideal  Ufe  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  their  present  mood  Is  to 
amuse  themselves,  not  to  marry,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling,  the 
outcome  of  their  freedom  and  their  oom- 
arad^erii  with  men,  has  tended  to  de- 
velop the  practical  side  of  their  nature, 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  softer  and 
more  emotional  one.  Ghrls  and  young 
men  are  friends-^not  lovers,  and  senti- 
ment and  romance  have  for  the  time 
become  eclipsed  by  the  dazsle  of  the 
new  life  they  are  enjoying.  Brimful  of 
novelty,  pleasure  and  fun,  love  has  no 
room  in  it  and  poor  little  Oupid  sits  for- 
lornly, with  drooping  wings,  sadly 
watching  a  world  In  which  he  has  no 
place  or  occupation.  No  wonder  the 
little  god  views  the  century  with  mis- 
trust and  sorrow  at  finding  only  deaf 
ears  turned  to  the  story,  to  which  until 
now  he  had  always  found  ready  listen- 
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era.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  or  ro- 
mantic age;  it  is  too  full,  the  pressure 
is  too  great,  life  is  too  easy  and  fall  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  eager  search  after 
it  has  dulled  the  softer  side  of  woman's 
nature,  and  their  new-found  liberty  re- 
Tolts  against  any  restraints— even  those 
of  love.  It  is  the  inevitable  reaction, 
added  to  which  the  greater  luxury  and 
expense  of  living  makes  marriage  less 
possible  than  when  life  was  simpler 
and  less  complex. 

Women  are  seeking  for  means  to 
escape  the  mission  nature  has  cast  on 
them,  and  they  will  probably  continue 
so  to  struggle,  while  they  will  not  real- 
ize how  ineffably  feeble  they  are  in  the 
fight,  and  until  they  are  vanquished  we 
may  possibly  see  even  more  wonderful 
developments  than  any  we  have  yet 
witnessed.  The  question,  however, 
which  is  immediately  Interesting  is: 
Whether  things  ever  go  back  to  the 
status  quof  that  is  to  say,  shall  we  see 
the  chaperon  reinstated  in  her  old  posi- 
tion, and  is  her  dethronement  only  the 
result  of  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  a  particular  crisis  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  which  for 
the  time  being  has  destroyed  her  au- 
thority? Shall  we  formally  put  her 
back  on  her  pedestal,  and  only  remem- 
ber the  summer  of  1900,  as  the  Irish 
priest  said  of  a  book  of  Revelation,  as 
a  "bad  dream?" 

There  are  optimists  who  believe  in 
her  resurrection,  nor  doubt  but  that  the 
reins  of  power  will  be  resumed  by  their 
proper  holders,  and  that  many  girls  will 
begm  to  weary  of  a  freedom  more 
imaginary  than  real,  as  they  find  the 
limitations  of  their  emancipation  more 
circumscribed  than  they  calculated; 
added  to  which  the  novelty  will  wear 
off;  while  the  Influence  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  Is  opposed  to  these  changes, 
is  as  strong  and  arbitrary  as  any  pa- 
rental control.  It  win  be  Interesting  to 
see  whose  theories  prove  correct,  and 
whether  the  emancipated  damsels  will 


come  humbly  back  to  the  parental  hal- 
ter, and  once  more  walk  demurely  wiUi- 
in  proper  distance  of  the  maternal  trail. 
Shall  we  once  again  rejoice  in  their  vol- 
untary subjection  and  take  pleasure  Ii 
their  demure  and  chastened  carriafe^ 
and  will  the  familiar  phrase  of  "PleaK 
take  me  back  to  mamma"  fall  on  ov 
ears?  No  doubt  the  retreat  will  be 
made  as  easy  and  honorable  aa  can  Im, 
and  the  deep  love  of  mother  and  dang^ 
ter  will  smooth  over  any  bittemen  Ii 
the  submission.  We  believe  that  tliii 
will  prove  the  ultimate  solution  of  tke 
problem,  for  though  there  may  be  iio- 
iated  cases  of  insubordination,  and 
some  daring  spirits  may  carry  on  a  gw^ 
ilia  warfare,  a  proper  show  of  patenal 
firmness  will  soon  overcome  such  diffl- 
cultlea. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  need  for  any 
forebodings  about  the  Independence 
which  girls  enjoy,  and  which  will,  hi  all 
probability,  increase.  There  are  maoy 
reasons  why  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
it  in  England.  If  not  quite  a  revolu- 
tion, it  certainly  is  one  of  the  greateit 
social  changes  in  the  history  of  oar 
country,  but  it  will  follow,  in  its  conne 
and  effects,  all  similar  movements.  It 
has  come  gradually,  and  English  soci- 
ety and  life  have  been  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  independence  which  mod- 
em thought  and  education  must  inerl- 
tably  have  on  women,  whose  posltioa 
has  been  more  influenced  by  all  the 
changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  than  al- 
most any  other  class  of  the  community. 
The  intimacy  which  women  and  meo 
now  occupy  in  regard  to  each  other 
seems  almost  another  safeguard  of  the 
new  relations,  as  the  naturally  chival- 
rous feeling  of  men  towards  women  it 
not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened, 
by  the  confidence  which  such  a  posttiia 
creates,  and  which  must  prevent  a  man 
of  honor  taking  advantage  of  It,  added 
to  which,  though  a  girl  may  in  reality 
know  less  of  the  dark  side  of  life,  thu 
in  a  time  of  more  superrision,  the  self- 
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^llance  which  is  the  result  of  her  inde- 
pendence, must  enable  her  better  to 
stand  alone,  or  as  one  may  put  it,  take 
care  of  herself.  There  will  always  be 
black  sheep  in  every  community,  and  no 
amount  of  discipline  or  restraint  will 
keep  evil  wholly  away,  but  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,  and  the  traditional 
purity  of  Bnglish  home  life,  added  to 
the  deep  religious  sentiment  which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  Bnglish  wom- 
an's character,  is  still  the  real  anchor 
on  which  they  can  ride  safely  through 
the  dangers  and  temptations  which 
may  assail  them. 

As  we  naturally  dread  these  changes, 
we  vaguely  see  dangers  ahead  which 
we  are  apt  to  exaggerate,  while  it  is 
always  a  certain  consolation  to  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  customs  and  opin- 
ions which  we  respect,  to  talk  of  all  the 
good  old  times,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  ways  of  to-day.  We  would  deal 
very  tenderly  with  all  such  regrets,  for 
the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away, 
and  nothing  to-day  is  as  it  was  yester- 
day. Let  us  cherish  our  belief,  how- 
ever, that  the  dethronement  of  the 
chaperon  is  only  temporary  and  not  a 
visible  and  outward  sign  of  her  decay. 
We  may  be  wrong,  and  possibly  future 
generations  will  take  their  children  to 
the  iBritish  Museum  to  pay  her  effigy  a 
visit,  pointing  her  out  as  at  one  time  on 
important  character  in  English  social 
life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  this  age  of  freedom  is  on  the  verge 
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of  a  reaction,  which  will  restore  her  to 
her  pristine  glory,  with  fuller  powers, 
Just  as  the  fashions  of  past  years  re- 
turn and  assert  themselves  with  re- 
newed rigor  and  tyranny.  Anyway,  she 
has  been  a  noble  figure  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  one  for  whom 
we  shall  ever  cherish  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  respect,  and  she  may  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  will 
always  have  the  strongest  of  allies  on 
her  side;  for  however  much  the  laws 
and  traditions  regarding  woman's  life, 
conduct  and  mission  may  change,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  revolution  still 
ahead  of  us,  nothing  can  materially  alter 
them,  for  they  must  always  be  what 
men  best  like  women  to  be,  and  what 
nature  has  made  them.  The  old  Mother 
of  the  worlds  stands  beside  her  with 
relentless  purpose,  and  she  will  not  per- 
mit women  to  unsex  themselves,  and, 
struggle  as  they  may,  she  smiles  her 
grim  smile  at  their  fruitless  attempts 
to  worst  her  and  to  destroy  what  gives 
them  their  charm  and  power. 

It  may  be  only  an  episode,  a  passing 
fancy  in  their  life  and  career,  an  experi- 
ence she  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  de- 
prive them  of.  Let  them  enjoy  it,  for 
she  knows  that  the  moment  comes  in 
nearly  every  woman's  life  when  she 
wakes  from  such  dreams,  and  mother 
Nature  gives  back  the  fetters  she  has 
thrown  away,  to  be  placed  on  her  hands 
by  the  man  that  she  loves. 

Mary  Jeune. 


THE   CHAUCER  GARDEN. 


Chaucer  died  in  1400,  therefore  it  is 
Just  flve  hundred  years  since  he  was 
laid  to  rest.  And  during  the  next  few 
months  much  will  be  written  concern- 
ing the  poet  himself,  and  of  his  many- 
sided  contributions  to  our  national  lit- 
erature.   In  this  short  sketch  we  wish 


to  glean  a  few  of  the  facts  which  Chau- 
cer reveals  regarding  the  mediaeval  gar- 
den. 

The  Englishman  has  always  been  a 
lover  of  his  garden.  It  is  an  instinct 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
love    for    the    homestead.      "(Jod    Al- 
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mighty,"  says  Bacon,  ''planted  a  gar- 
den, and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  hu- 
man pleasures."  With  the  Englishman, 
we  have  unmistakable  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  is  no  mere  modern  liking. 
As  he  is  in  this  respect  to-day,  so  he  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  And 
when  we  consider  the  dark  and  con- 
fined character  of  the  dwellings  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  taken 
a  delight  in  flowers,  and  in  those  gentle 
recreations  which  brought  them  into 
the  open  air,  after  the  storms  and 
gloom  of  winter.  Castles  and  country 
mansions  had  always  their  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.  In  the  "Merchant's 
I'ale"  our  poet  tells  us  that  among  oth- 
er honest  things  the  knight  January. 

Had  a  garden  walled  all  with  stone, 
^  fair  a  garden  wot  I  nowhere  none. 

It  is  implied  that  the  garden  was  ex- 
tensive. 

This  noble  knight,  this  January  the  old, 
Such  deynt6  hath  in  it  to  walk  and 

play, 
That  he  would  no  wight  suffer  beare 

the  keye 
Save  he  himself. 

Gardens  were  usually  at  that  period 
square  enclosures,  with  walls  of  stone 
or  brick,  or  else  bounded  by  thick 
hedges.  In  the  ''Romaunt  of  the  Rose*' 
we  have  the  following  description: 

I  saw  a  garden  right  anon, 
Full  long  and  broad  everidele. 
Enclosed  was  and  wall6d  wele 
With  high  walls  embata]16d. 

At  intervals  in  this  garden  were  seats 
or  benches  covered  with  turf,  where 
one  might  rest  Then  there  was  gener- 
ally an  arbor,  overshadowed  with  trees 
or  climbing  creepers.  Such  a  retreat  we 
have  pictured  for  us  In  the  "Flower 
and  the  Leaf,"  closed  in  with  honey- 
suckle and  eglantine.      Chaucer,  in  his 


"Knight's  Tale,"  introduces  the  fair 
maid  Emily  walking  in  her  garden  oa 
May  morning: 

And  in  her  garden  at  the  sun  upriste. 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  and  as  her 

llste. 
She  gathered  floures  partie  white  and 

redde. 

The  present  day  garden  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  whole  world  note 
tribute,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  coracr 
of  the  known  globe  whose  flora  is  not 
represented  there.  Rare  exotics  fron 
the  Tropics,  and  gorgeous  andfantasde 
blooms  from  the  Orient— a  striking  cod* 
trast  to  the  English  garden  of  five  ecu* 
turies  ago.  Its  beauties  were  slmI»U^ 
Ity  itself.  With  America  still  undiscoT- 
ered,  and  the  southern  seas  yet  top 
tracked  by  even  the  most  daring  niTi- 
gators,  our  forefathers  had  few  flowen 
to  cultivate  except  such  as  grew  wild  In 
Europe.  A  handful  from  the  Lerant 
and  Asia  Minor  and  a  few  exampiei 
from  northern  Africa  completed  tha 
list 

They  had  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
Chaucer  likens  the  maid  Emily  to  tlie 
lily: 

fairer  was  to  seene. 
Than  is  the  lllie  on  her  stalke  green«. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  Annnndar 
tion  or  Madonna  Illy.  Fourteenth-cet> 
tury  England  knew  nothing  of  a  iMit 
of  lilies  cultivated  by  present  floriftik 
but  this  peerless  bloom  was  quite  a 
familiar  one,  consecrated,  as  it  wss,  to 
devout  uses  in  the  medifleyal  Cbnr^ 
Nothing  can  exceed  its  chaste  beauties, 
and  no  more  fitting  flower  could  tiare 
been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Standbif 
erect,  with  its  green  stem  crowned  bf 
a  cluster  of  bells  of  pearly  whiteness,  it 
is  the  very  symbol  of  chastity  and  p«* 
rity.  To  this  day  it  Is  known  as  Our 
Lady's  lily,  and  carried  in  processimn 
on  feast  days.  In  Chaucer's  time  it  ytn 
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the  same,  and  his  Prioress  in  her  Tale 
exclaims:  '*0  Lord  our  iKNrd— in  laud  of 
Thee,  and  of  the  'white  lily  flower 
which  that  Thee  bore,  and  is  a  maid  al- 
way." 
Again  Chaucer  tells  us  that  Emily 

was  fair  as  was  the  rose. 

* 

Both  roses  as  well  as  lilies  were  great 
favorites  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  fig- 
ure together  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Westminster  in  1276. 
The  annual  rendering  of  a  rose  was  one 
of  the  well  recognized  forms  of  quit 
rent  in  the  olden  times.  They  were 
also  the  commonest  of  all  flowers  for 
weaving  into  wreaths  and  garlands. 

Also  on  his  heead  was  sette 
Of  roses  redde  a  chapelette.  ^ 

The  rose  is  the  one  flower  concerning 
which  public  opinion  has  never  wa- 
vered. Its  popularity  dates  far  back  to 
the  Roman  occupation.  Chaucer  wrote, 
"I  love  wel  sweete  roses  redde,"  and  al- 
though at  one  time  Englishmen  were 
divided  as  to  the  color  they  preferred, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  badge  of  eith- 
er Lancaster  or  York. 

While  many  still  love  the  old- 
fashioned  roses  which  graced  and 
adorned  the  gardens  of  our  forefathers, 
modem  rivals  have  sprung  up  which 
Cave  largely  tended  to  replace  them. 
The  Rose  Galllca,  the  Provence  varieties, 
and  the  damask  rose  are  the  oldest, 
from  which  many  have  been  derived; 
while  the  teas,  monthly,  and  several 
other  kinds  have  sprung  up  from  a  rose 
introduced  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
All  the  showy  hybrid  perpetuals  have 
been  evolved  during  the  last  flf ty  years. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
both  the  single  and  the  double  varieties. 
The  poet  preferred  the  double,  because 
they  were  the  more  lasting.  A  gentle 
lover  of  everything  beautiful,  the  sub- 
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tie  influence  of  the  flowers  appealed  to 
him  with  that  suggestiveness  of  asso- 
ciation which  is  always  the  possession 
of  the  man  whose  heart  is  responsive 
to  the  inner  soul  of  Nature.  And  Chau- 
cer was  a  true  nature  poet 

If  the  garden  was  then  a  thing  of 
simple  proportions,  such  flora  as  it  did 
possess  grew  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  **Romaunt  of  the  Rose"  we  have 
this  picture: 

There  sprang  the  vioHet  all  newe 
And  fresh  pervinke  riche  of  hue, 
And  flowers  yellow,  white,  and  redde, 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede. 

It  comes  somewhat  as  a  shock  to  our 
modem  sentiment  to  learn  that  the 
violet  was  grown  by  our  ancestors,  not 
only  because  of  its  fragrance,  but  was 
also  cultivated  as  salad  herb.  Flowers 
of  violets  were  eaten  raw  with  onion 
and  lettuce.  If,  however,  treated  in 
this  way,  it  was  not  alone;  for  haw- 
thorn, primroses,  and  even  roses  shared 
the  same  treatment 
•  The  pervinke— that  is,  the  periwinkle 
—was  a  general  favorite  with  our  fore- 
fathers. Another  name  given  to  it  was 
"Joy  of  the  Ground,"  which  serves  to 
emphasize  this  fact  For  the  title  was 
very  appropriate.  The  trailhig  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers  were  well  adapted  to 
brighten  the  ground  in  shady  comers 
of  the  gardens. 

Yellow  flowers,  this  would  include 
the  marigold.  "Jealousy"  is  described 
by  the  poet  as  being  decked  with 
these: 

> 

Jealousie  that  werede  of  yellowe  guides 
a  garland. 

Gulds  was  a  common  name  for  the 
marigold  with  the  older  poets.  Then 
there  would  be  the  primrose.  Many 
pretty  plants  found  in  the  flelds  wild 
were  unquestionably  also  grown  in  a 
domesticated  state,  mingling  with  for- 
eign representatives.    To  these  belongs 
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the  primrose.  Chaucer  calls  It  the 
"primerole"— that  is  the  form  in  which 
the  name  first  came  to  us  from  the 
Italian,  primaverola.  Our  poet  liliens  one 
of  his  young  female  characters  to  the 
"primerole."  But  in  those  early  days 
botanical  names  were  somewhat 
loosely  bestowed,  and  originally  several 
spring  flowers  shared  the  honor  of  that 
title.  It  was  in  the  Elizabethan  era 
that  the  name  "primrose"  became  defi- 
nitely restricted  to  the  flower  that  still 
bears  it 

A  similar  want  of  definlteness  of  ter- 
minology attached  to  the  woodbine  or 
honey sucl^le.  When,  therefore,  Chau- 
cer refers  to  the  woodbine,  it  is  not  al- 
ways clear  whether  or  not  he  meant  the 
honeysuclLle,  as  the  name  was  long  in- 
discriminately applied  to  any  creeper. 

And  as  aboute  a  tree  with  manle  a 
twiste. 

By  trent  and  writh  the  sweet  wood- 
bine. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  appellation 
"sweet"  would  seem  to  flx  the  identity. 
By  the  writer  of  the  "Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  the  woodbine  is  given  as  the  em- 
blem of  constancy  in  love: 

And  these  that  weare  ehapelettes  on 

their  hede, 
Of  fresh  woodbine,  be  such  as  never 

were, 
To  love  untrue  in  worde,  thought  ne 

dede. 
But  aye  steadfast. 

This  poem,  however,  despite  of  its 
beauties,  is  now  from  internal  evidence 
no  longer  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  "Canterbury 
Tales." 

Chaucer  had  the  true  poet's  eye  for 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  field  as  well  as 
for  those  under  cultivation.  The  wild 
dog  rose  had  its  beauties  for  him,  as 
well  as  the  garden  bloom.  He  employs 
it  as  a  symbol  of  purity  In  the  passage: 


He  was  chaste 
As  is  the  bramble  fiower, 
That  beareth  the  red  hepe 

Bramble  in  those  days  was  a  term  i^ 
plied  to  all  plants  with  thorns,  bat  tlie 
"red  hepe"  or  hip  Is  a  reference  not  \a 
be  mistaken.  Again  he  notices  the 
broom,  the  planta  genistHy  well  knowi 
during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  badge «( 
the  Plantagenets. 


Amid  the  room  he  basked  in  the  simiM: 

And  the  hawthorn  to  which  he  likesi 
Emily: 

The  fresh  hawthorn. 
In  white  motley  that  so  sweete  dotii 
smelL 

As  for  the  daisy,  Chancer  may  be  called 
its  laureate.  The  whole  of  the  prologv 
to  the  "Legend  of  Good  Women"  Is  t 
song  in  its  praise. 

The  empress  and  fiower  of  flowers  tH 

Not  satisfied  with  watching  the  dtisieB 

all  day  long.  Chancer  prepares  to  sleep 

in  a  little  arbor  and  see  his  favorites 

open  their  eyes  in  the  freshness  of  tlie 

next  dewy  dawn.    He  falls  asleep  and 

dreams  that  the  defty  of  love  comes 

walking   to   him   across   the  meadow. 

leading  by  the  hand  a  qneen  who  is 

attired  for  all  the  world  like  a  "daisy." 

He  is  shown  that  this  is  the  good  Al- 

cestis,  who  was  turned  into  one,  and 

bids  him   write  her  story   among  his 

legends  of  good  women.    Bat  Chtncer 

is  full  of  the  praise  of  the  chaste  **mMi- 

guerites." 

Among  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  foo^ 
teenth  century  must  be  numbered  tlie 
common  flag.  This  and  the  purple  iiis 
were  by  old  writers  spoken  of  indis- 
criminately as  lilies;  Just  as  they  som^ 
times  meant  by  the  "Flower  de  Luce" 
the  iris,  at  others  some  sort  of  IQ7. 
Chaucer  seems  rather  to  be  speaking  of 
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Bome  species  of  lUy  wben  be  tells  us  of 
a  certain  lady  that 

Her  nekke  was  white  as  is  the  flower 
de  lys. 

r 

The  red  blooms  would  Include  the  car- 
nation, introduced  probably  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  at  once  taking  a  high  place 
in  the  English  garden,  the  title  to  which 
has  never  been  challenged.  It  was 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  gilli- 
flowers,  a  generic  term  of  wide  applica- 
tion, covering  the  pink,  the  sweet-wil- 
liam, and  many  others.  Alexander 
Necham,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  numbers  the  poppy  among  the 
flowers  which  should  be  found  in  a 
••noble  garden."  The  geranium  of  the 
Biiddle  Ages  was  the  crane's  bill  or 
small  herb  Robert 

Our  ancestors  had  an  afTection  for 
sweet  smelling  plants,  such  as  lavender, 
rosemary  and  thyme.  Even  kitchen 
herbs,  such  as  fennel  and  mint,  were 
not  despised.  The  unknown  Chaucerian 
translator  of  the  ••Romaunt  of  the 
Rose"  gives  both  a  place  in  the  •'fahr 
garden"  he  describes.  Evidently  in 
those  early  days  they  were  not  left  to 
waste  their  strong  scents  in  some  out 
of  the  way  comer.  But  fennel  has  now 
been  stripped  of  its  honors  and  its  dig- 
nity. It  is  no  longer  placed  in  the  gar- 
den close  for  its  fragrance,  nor  does 

Th«  Ctentlrauiii'i  Mmguln«. 


any  one  now  believe  in  its  virtue  for 
healing  blindness.  Among  the  old  al- 
legorical meanings  of  flowers— rose- 
mary for  remembrance  and  rue  for  sor- 
row—fennel seems  to  have  signified 
flattery  or  double-mlndedness. 

Many  of  the  humble  plants  prized  by 
our  forefathers  may  appear  but  poor 
••Ulies"  to  us.  with  all  our  wealth  of 
gorgeous  blooms  to-day.  And  yet,  ar- 
rayed with  their  native  charms,  blue, 
white,  yellow  and  red.  they  served  to 
gladden  and  make  bright  with  color  the 
homesteads  of  Englishmen  flve  cen- 
turies ago.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  we  may  add  the  foxglove,  mal- 
low, corncockle,  St.  John's  wort,  cam- 
pion and  similar  flowers  indigenous  to 
our  island.  If  we  Include  further  a  few 
others,  the  tall  hollyhock,  the  monks- 
hood, the  pink  and  the  columbine. 

Come  forth  with  thine  eyen  Columbine, 

together  with  sweet  smelling  herbs 
such  as  those  to  which  we  have  Just  re- 
ferred, we  then  may  fairly  picture  to 
ourselves  what  manner  of  garden 
Chaucer  had  In  view  in  his  ••Knight's 
Tale."  It  was  to  such  a  nook  he  him- 
self loved  to  retire  with  his  books,  when 
his  day's  labors  In  busy  London  city 
were  done. 

W.  H,  Thompson. 


DAWN  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago 
So  softly  poised  the  golden-footed  day 

On  yon  high-lifted  minarets  of  snow. 
That  crown  the  wrinkled  glaciers  chill  and  gray. 

And  on  the  green  knees  of  those  griant  scars, 
Ages  ere  man  arose  to  mark  the  hours, 
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The  dawn  descending  kissed  awake  blue  stars 
Of  gentians,  and  all  tender  Alpine  flowers. 


I,  now,  one  moment  in  the  vast  of  Time, 
With  eyes  divinely  hungered  gazing  there. 

By  earthly  stairways  into  Heaven  climb. 
And  pass  the  gates  of  Bden  unaware. 

I  look,  I  love,  I  worship;  yet  mine  eyes 
Are  held  from  their  desire;  I  cannot  see 

What  every  floweret  in  its  place  descries. 
Or  worship  as  they  worship,  conpcience-f  ree. 

Man  stands  so  large  before  the  eyes  of  man 
He  cannot  think  of  Barth  but  as  his  own; 

All  his  philosophies  can  guess  no  plan 
That  leaves  him  not  on  his  imagined  throne. 

He  is  so  blind  he  cannot  see  the  glory 
Of  gods  hill-haunting— haters  of  the  street; 

He  hath  no  ears  but  for  the  human  story. 
Though  lives  more  lovely  blossom  at  his  feet 

Who  hath  considered  what  a  jewel-girth 

Of  beauty,  every  hurrying  human  day. 
Encircles  with  divinity  the  Earth? 

For  man's  eyes  only— Where's  the  fool  will  say? 

Those  shadow-pencilled  valleys  while  I  view. 
Those  snow-domes  under  hyacinthine  skies— 

A  Presence  is  beside  me,  gazing  too, 
A  richer  love  than  mine,  and  holier  eyes. 

Or  when  amid  the  flowers  I  kneel,  and  dream 
0*er  starry  morsels  of  Heaven's  sapphire  floor, 

A  larger  happiness  than  mine  doth  seem 
To  dote  there  too  and  make  my  gladness  more. 

Yes,  there  are  eyes— I  know  not  whose— not  man's. 

For  whom  the  world  is  fair;  some  worthier  love 
Than  poet-worship  all  Earth's  wonders  scans; 
We  gather  crumbs— the  feast  is  ftir  above. 
The  specutor.  ^-  ^'  BourdiUan. 
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Hark!  the  drums  beat!  the  trampete 
blare!     One  hundred  thousand  citizens 
are  In  the  street  to  acclaim  the  master- 
piece of  the  century.    After  a  laborious 
silence  of  three  (or  is  it  five?)  years,  the 
most  gifted  lady  whom  the  world  has 
seen  speaks    once   more— speaks,   too, 
with  that  clarion  voice  of    satire  we 
know  so  welL    It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  hoardings  are  covered  with  the 
praise  of    **The    Master-Christian,"  or 
that  **The    Master-Christian"   is   war- 
ranted to  eclipse  the  works  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.    For, 
in  "The  Master-Christian"  (we  are  told) 
Miss  Corelli  is  at  her  best,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  Miss  Corelli  at  her 
best  is  unapproachable.   Especially  in 
the  quality  of     courage  Miss    Corelli 
eclipses  all  her  contemporaries.  Neither 
the  crimes  of  this  life  nor  the  mysteries 
of  the  life  to  come  have  any  terror  for 
her.    Most  people,  who  are  all  untinc- 
tured  with    learning,  who  write   their 
own  tongue  with  a  reckless  uncertainty, 
who  have  but  a  vague  sense  of  words 
and  their  meanings,  would  shrink  from 
the  task  which  the  most  talented  novel- 
ist of  this  or  any  other  age  has  imposed 
upon  herself.     Who,  indeed,  save  the 
author      of    "The     Master-Christian" 
would  dare  to  bring  upon  a  mimic  scene 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Pope  of    Rome? 
But,  as  we  have  said.  Miss  Corelli  is  fit 
for  any  enterprise.    She,  at  least,  is  not 
trammelled  by  reverence   or    decency. 
She  has  no  scruples  in  putting  her  com- 
mon,   pert,    ungrammatlcal    sentences 
even  into    the    mouth'  of    personages 
princely  or    divine;  and    why,  indeed, 
should  she  scruple  or  criticize?     If  her 
English  halts,  it  is  the  best    that  she 
has,    and   the  basest    critic   must  ac- 
knowledge that  every  license    Is    per- 
mitted fo  genius.     For,  alas!  genius  is 
only  too  rare  in  this  sad  world  of  ours, 
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and  when  we  find  a  solid  wad  of  it— ^32 
pages  in  all— we  must  doff  our  hats,  and 
be  grateful  that  we  did  not  live  fifty 
years  ago,  when  fiction  had  nothing 
better  to  offer  us  than  the  cynicism  of 
Thackeray  or  the  farcical  humor  of 
Charles  Dickens. 

Miss  Corelli,  then,  has    genius,    and 
plenty  of  \\.—-cela  va  sans  dire,  as    she 
would  say  herself.    If  she  did  not  pos- 
sess the  supreme  gift,  we  might,  per- 
haps, object  to  her  sanguine  temerity. 
We  might  suggest,  for  instance,  that  a 
formal  attack  upon  all    the    Churches 
should  not  be  made  by  an  unlettered 
lady,  who  knows  not  the  rudiments  of 
theology  or  criticism.    We  might  point 
out  in  all  modesty  that  to    give   your 
characters  high-sounding  names  and  to 
put  such  speeches  in    their   mouth  as 
would  shame  an  orator  of  Hyde  Park, 
Is  wicked  irreverence.    We  might  pre- 
fer a  slight  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar to  miles  of  obvious  rhetoric.     We 
might  urge  that  a  fiuid  style  was  an  in- 
sufficient atonement  for  unblushing  in- 
accuracy.   Foo:  it  must  be  confessed  (by 
the  critic)  that  Miss  Corelli  Is  irreverent, 
illiterate,  rhetorical  and  Inaccurate.  She 
thinks  it  not  unbecoming  to    say    of 
Jesus  Christ  that  "the  personality  of 
the  little    fellow  was  very   winning;" 
she  permits  the  Pope,  who  Is  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  to    talk  like    a  tub- 
thumper;    finding    the    poor    English 
tongue  insufficient  to  her  purpose,  she 
sprinkles     her    pages  with    scraps    of 
French  and  Italian,  hoping,  perchance, 
that  her  solecisms  will  deepen  the  local 
color.      So,  when  she  means  "silence," 
she  gasps  out  tais-M;  so  she  believes 
that  in  French  nom  de  J^mi9  is  a  recog- 
nized expletive;  so  she  appears  to  think 
that    a  Parisian    countess  .might    say 
Quelle  honnevr!  when  she  imagined  her- 
self "the  leading  lady"  to  a  great  trage- 
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dian.  Again,  if  an  ordinary  man  (or 
woman)  of  letters  choose  to  denounce  a 
country  not  his  (or  her)  own,  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  his  venom  with 
knowledge.  Yet  Miss  Corelli,  whose 
%mva  indignatio  is  piously  directed 
against  France,  displays  a  sturdy  Igno- 
rance of  that  country  and  its  literature. 
To  call  Catulle  Mend^s  an  "hysterical 
little  boy*'  Is  a  piece  of  folly  that  noth- 
ing (save  genius)  can  excuse;  and  what 
.  can  modern  letters  mean  to  a  writer 
who  classes  Maeterlinck  with  Byron 
and  Heine  as  "a  wicked  person'*?  But 
that  is  the  advantage  of  genius;  it  need 
understand  nothing;  It  may  parade 
knowledge  which  it  does  not  possess;  it 
may  commit  every  sin  against  taste 
and  truth;  and  all  the  same  it  is  genius, 
or.  If  it  isn't,  what  becomes  of  the  mani- 
fold protestations  which  have  secured, 
we  are  told,  to  "The  Master-Christian" 
so  many  thousands  of  readers? 

A  humorous   champion   of   Mr.   Hall 
Caine  once  declared  in  the  bravery  of 
print    that  "not    even     his   detractors 
could  deny  liim  the  gift  of  genius;*^  and 
similarly  the  genius  of  Miss  Corelli  does 
not    depend    upon    the    grudging    ac- 
knowledgment of  detractors.      Here  is 
her  genius  thicliL  and  slab  for  all  folk  to 
see.    Her  motive  is  not  fresh— on  the 
contrary,  it  is  as  hackneyed  a  motive  as 
she,  or  any  other,  could  find;  but  no 
doubt  she  recognizes  the  truth  of  Hor- 
ace's   maxim   already    quoted— difJMle 
est  proprie  communia   dicere—nnd    does 
not  stoop  to  win  an  effect  by  mere  orig- 
inality.   Now,  for  many  years  past,  it 
has  been  a  favorite  artifice  of  certain 
painters  to  startle  the  world  by  putting 
Jesus  Christ  into  incongruous  surround- 
ings.   He  has  been  pictured  at  a  music- 
hall  and  at  a  dinner-table,  and  the  inar- 
tistic familiarity  has  found  an  Instant 
success.  Well,  Miss  Corelli  has  achieved 
In    fiction    what    M.    J.   B6raud    has 
achieved  In  painting.      She  has  placed 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Paris  and  Rome  of 
to-day;  she  has  confronted  Him  with  the 


cultured  rabble  that  packs  fashionable 
churches  and  fashionable  stadios.  Btt 
it  is  not  for  this  that  we  thank  ber.  Not 
even  in  the  presence  of  transcendot 
genius  can  we  forget  who    roshei  In 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.      No;  we 
thank  her  for  a  set  of  romantic  cfaan^ 
ters,  which  we  could  not  match  in  tiie 
whole  realm  of  fiction.    Above  all,  iIk 
(has  brought  back  to  life  our  old  friend 
the  Wicked  Markiss,  who  remindi  hi 
of  those  brave  days  when  cnlture  wu 
not,  and  when  the  Family  Herald  i»> 
joiced  the  hearts  of  Bngland.   And  ir 
doubt  whether  even  the  Family  Henld 
ever  discovered  so  wicked  a  Marid«  ii 
the  gentleman  known  to  Miss  Corelli  ii 
the  Marquis  Fontenelle.    Poor  nun,  be 
might  have  had  the  particuJe;  bat  Bnrelj 
he  is  wicked  enough  without  it   "lei," 
sighs  the  beautlf  al  countess,  "I  am  In 
love  with  the  Marquis  Fontenelle!  AliI 
le  beau  marquis!     He  is  so  eztnordi- 
Tiaryl— so  beautiful  I— so  wicked  T*    U  it 
not  our  old  friend  Aubrey  Planttgenet 
himself?      Cannot  yon  see  his  roIUnc 
eye  and  his  waxed  moustache?  And  tie 
you  not  compelled  to  think  of  George  B. 
Sims's  incomparable  poems,  and  of  tiie 
monster  who,  in  the  very  eye  of  tht 
Norman  mothers,  invited  the  high-ben 
maids  to  Join  the  revelry  of  the  WM- 
ous  galop?   But,  ah!  what  a  fine  USOaw 
Is  the  Wicked  Harklss!    There  is  noth- 
ing mean  about  him.    "I  seldom  ride  in 
a  common  jftaere,"  he  says,  sadly,  Int 
this  time  I  did  so."     How  could  be  to 
far  forget  himself?   How,  Indeed,  sare 
under  the  impulse  of  la  oftottef    And 
despite  the  common  /loens,  our  MaildB 
Is  capable  of  everything  eaive  mairlifei 
"To  love  one's  wife,"  says  he,  "would 
be  petite  hourgeoHe.**   The  French  is  not 
quite  worthy  the  noble  station  of  tke 
gentleman,  yet  Bow  fine  the  Irony!  Do* 
it  not  remind  you  of  Jnvenal,  tbe  oM 
author  in  ancient  and  modem  tlmei  to 
whom,  we  have  been  told,  our  greit 
Marie  Corelli  is  comparable?  Bat  tl^* 
the  Markiss  don't  live  np  to  his  repota- 
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tlon.  He  fights  a  duel  with  a  common 
actor,  who,  in  a  lingo  which  even  the 
Markiss  might  envy,  descrlhes  himself 
as  "Moi  le  g6nie  de  France,"  and  who, 
of  coarse,  is  the  Markiss's  own  long- 
lost  brother,  strawberry-mark  and  alL 
The  brotherhood,  if  we  may  say  so,  is 
as  sure  as  eggs,  and  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  great  heart,  which  seldom  con- 
descended to  a  common  /locre,  broke  at 
the  revelation? 

But  that  Is  the  mark  of  Miss  Corelirs 
genius.      She  carries  us  oft  breathless 
and  expectant,  into  what    she   herself 
might  call  the  \iea^  tnonde.    Above  all, 
she  has  touched  vice  with  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  she  has  brought  Sin  (with  a 
capital)  into  the  cottage  homes  of  Eng- 
land.   She  has  laid  bare  with  a  ruthless 
courage  the  crimes  of  France  and  of 
Rome.     If  we  may  believe  her— and  of 
course  we  may— every  Cardinal  is  the 
father  of  a  large  and  thriving  family. 
And  as  to  the  Abbte  of  France,  they 
are  but  the  wicked  Markiss  in  another 
costume.    M.  Vergniaud,  in  fact,  runs  a 
close  second  to  Fontenelle  himself.   "I 
know  the  charm  of  sin,"  he  cries— 'the 
singular  fascination  of    pure  devilry!" 
And  he  does.    Well  might  he  rival  the 
flippant  Abb6s  of  the  last  century— in 
fact,  we  are  half  afraid  that  once  again 
genius  is  caught  napping,  and  that  Miss 
Corelli  believes  that  St  Bvrdmond  still 
lives.  For  upon  the  delicate  finger  of  the 
Abbd  Vergniaud  there  sparkles  a  dia- 
mond ring;  with  a  listless  hand  he  turns 
over  the  worldly  pages  of  the  Revue  de 
deux  Mondes;  and  even  though  he  does 
seem  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Al- 
fred Dreyfus,  he  is  evidently  a  wicked, 
worldly  and  witty  person.    What  won- 
der is  it,  then,  that  "France  is  playing  a 
losing  game,"  and  that  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  is  but  a  "hug^  theatre  misnamed 
a  church"? 

But  better  than  the  Markiss,  better 
than  all  the  infamous  clergy,  is  the 
beautiful  Angela  Sovrani,  who  (we  are 
sure)  is  nothing  but  a  portrait  of  Marie 


Corelli,  drawn  only  by  the  hand  and 
brain  that  are  capable  of  understanding 
<her.     For  Angela  Sovrani,   also,  is    a 
womian  of  genius,  the  supreme  artist  of 
her  age  and  planet.    She  is  not  actually 
beautiful;  But  she  creates  around  her, 
wherever  she  goes,  "an  effect  of  beau- 
ty."   Her  eyes,  of  course,  are  "purple- 
gray  and  drowsy-lidded."    "In  herself 
she    was    a    creature    of    remarkable 
temperament      and       character  —  true 
womanly,  in  every  delicate  sentiment, 
fancy  and  feeling,  but  with  something 
of  the  man-hero  in  her  scorn  of  petty 
aims."     Have  we  not  here  a  master- 
piece of  self-portraiture?   Inwhatotiier 
colors  can  genius  be  painted?   And  the 
resemblance  does  not    end  with    this. 
"Within  the  small  head  lay  a  marvel- 
lous brain,  and  the  delicate  body  was 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  potency  to  con- 
jure with."   Moreover,  Angela,  too,  was 
engaged  upon  a  work  which  might  have 
been    called    "The    Master-Christian," 
had  she  not  styled  it  "The  Coming  of 
Christ"    It  was  a  vast  and  painted  al- 
legory, which  Raffaelle  or  Angelo  would 
have  been  proud  to  sign  if  only  they 
could  have  achieved  it;  and  it  convulsed 
the  Vatican  as  violently  as  the  sermon 
of  the  Abbfi  Vergniaud.      Yet  for  a 
while  it  seemed  lo  fail,  merely  because 
It  had  not  been  painted  by  a  man.  And 
Angela  Sovrani  had  assured  the  most 
elaborate  secrecy.    She  refused  to  show 
her  picture  until  it  was  finished.  "They 
take  my  Ideas  and  use  them,"  she  com- 
plained, "and  then,  when  my  work  is 
produced,  they  say  it  is  /  who  have 
copied  them,  and  that  women  have  no 
Imagination.'^   That  is  precisely  what 
Marie  Corelli  has  suffered  these  many 
years— the  thefts   and    detractions   of 
men.    For  it  Is  well  known  that  most 
men  and  all  novelists  envy  the  success 
of  women.      On  one  occasion  a  great 
sigh  broke  from  Angela's  lips  when  she 
thought:  "Ah,  but  the  world  will  never 
own  woman's  work  to  be  great,  even  if 
it  be  so,  because  men  give  the  verdict, 
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and  man's  praise  is  for  himself  and  his 
own  achievements  always."  Bven 
genius,  then,  is  a  poor  solace  to  woonen, 
for  man  goes  on  living  in  the  foors 
paradtoe  of  self,  and  it  is  only  when  a 
heroine  arises  brave  as  Marie  Corelli 
that  he  hears  a  fragment  of  the  imth. 
Yet  Sappho  did  not  miss  the  crown  of 
glory,  and  Jane  Austen  bore  without 
complaint  the  misery  of  her  sex. 

Thus  Marfe  Corelli  thinks  and  speaks 
behind  the  mask  of  Angela  SovranL 
Poor  Angela!  She,  too.  put  her  life- 
blood  into  her  work,  and  she,  too,  was 
chiefly  preoccupied  by  Its  sale.  ''Yea,  I 
must  work!  That  big  canvas  of  mine 
will  not  sell.  I  fear!  My  father  was 
right.  It  was  a  mistake."  Of  course  it 
was  a  mistake  if  it  would  not  sell,  as 
none  knows  better  than  Marie  Corelli, 
whose  masterpiece  will  doubtless  soon 
boast  half  a  million  readers!  "What  is 
the  use  of  painting  a  picture  for  the 
world"— again  we  quote  our  Angela— "if 
there  is  no  chance  to  let  the  world  see 
it?"  Obviously  there  is  no  use  at  all, 
because  genius  is  concerned  with  noth- 
ing else  than  profit  and  a  big  circula- 
tion. And  in  the  end  Angela  triumphed, 
as  her  creator  has  triumphed.  "If  you 
consent"— so  the  welcome  news  was 
brought  her— "the  picture  will  be 
bought,  nol  by  any  private  purchaser, 
but  by  the  American  nation."  Splendid, 
is  it  not?  And  Marie  Corelll's  triumph 
is  yet  greater  than  Angela's.  Her  mas- 
terpiece Is  not  bought  merely  by  the 
American  nation;  it  is  a  treasure  over 
which  America  and  England  will  dis- 
pute until  the  end  of  time. 

And  what  we  like  best  about  Marie 
Corelli  is  her  simple  sense  of  business. 
Her  genius  is  superior  to  the  vanity 
which  declares  that  art  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  that  the  artist  should  work 
to  please  himself.  She  finds  out  pre- 
cisely what  the  public  wants  ami  crlves 
it  to  them  piping-hot.  nor  does  she  ever 
deceive  herself  with  a  folish  theory  of 
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perfection.  She  knows  well  enoash 
that  her  work  is  not  sanctified  until  it 
Is  sold,  and  she  knows  that  every  man 
who  wields  a  pen  is  consumed  witli  a 
mad  Jealousy  at  the  hundreds  of  tboo* 
sands  of  distributed  copies.  But  hk^ 
cess  does  not  always  ensure  admiration. 
The  poor  Angela  is  stabbed  In  the  back 
by  a  vile  man  Jealous  of  her  skill,  afr 
other  Incident  to  prove  that  Marie  Or 
elli  has  composed  an  eloquent  chapts 
of  autobiography.  Indeed'  the  antlior 
of  "The  Silver  Domino"  has  recdTed 
enough  stabs  in  the  back  to  mnrder  in 
army,  and  we  should  like  to  beUere 
that  Florian's  murderous  attack  opoB 
his  rival  symbolized  Mr.  HaU  Caine^i 
fury  when  he  read  the  pabllshex's  ad- 
vertisement of  "The  Master-Christian.** 
But,  alas!  we  may  not;  for  Angela  Sot- 
rani  loved  Florian,  and  Marie  CoreQl 
has  publicly  stated  that  she  refrabii 
from  the  study  of  Hall  Calne's  worln 
on  principle— on  the  lofty  principle  tliat 
he  once  read  a  manuscript  of  hers  with- 
out approval. 

And  the  tale  of  Miss  Corelli*s  genlo 
is  not  yet  told.  Her  six  hundred  ptgei 
hold  many  a  sensation  which  we  have 
not  space  to  mention.  The  mnrden  eu 
hardly  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  ooft 
hand,  and  the  eloquent  attacks  made 
upon  all  the  Churches  are  marked  by  a 
simple  sincerity  which  easily  condonei 
their  obvious  commonness.  Of  conne 
"The  Master-Christian"  might  be  ood- 
demned  as  ill-considered.  Ignorant  and 
illiterate.  It  is  written  (we  can  hetr 
the  objection  of  the  critic)  in  the  loit 
of  pigeon-English  affected  by  trippen 
who  have  spent  a  week  on  the  conti- 
nent It  should  raise  a  laugh  of  con- 
tempt, says  the  envious  one,  whenever 
it  does  not  prompt  a  sigh  of  dispiit 
But  we  know  it  is  a  masterpiece;  the 
publishers  have  told  os  so,  and  tke 
hoardings  echo  the  publishers.  In  briet 
it  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  we  conlS  not 
forget  it  if  we  would. 
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The  position  of  a  teacher  is  no  sine- 
cure, least  of  all  when  correcting  exam- 
ination papers.  It  is  a  task  upon  which 
he  must  concentrate  all  his  powers,  for 
his  judgment  will  be  accepted  as  final, 
and  much  depends  upon  It  Burdened 
with  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility,  he 
begins  with  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  questions  set,  and  decides  on  a 
standard  of  marking.  After  correcting 
half  a  dozen  papers,  he  concludes,  very 
reluctantly,  that  it  is  too  lenient  or  too 
severe  and  must  be  altered.  He  starts 
again,  laboriously  weighing  the  merits 
of  each  answer.  This  one  shows  knowl- 
edge, but  is  it  sufficiently  to  the  point? 
That  one  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  does  it  go  far  enough  to  receive  full 
marks?  A  third  answer  is  rather  vague, 
but  not  wrong.  What  is  it  worth?  The 
gist  of  a  fourth  lies  as  'two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,"  but 
their  slender  value  must  be  estimated. 
He  reads  and  re-reads,  he  compares  an- 
swer with  answer  and  paper  with  pa- 
per, until  his  powers  of  subtle  discrim- 
ination are  nearly  exhausted.  After 
an  hour  or  two  of  this  severe  concentra- 
tion his  head  grows  hot.  He  would  put 
the  remaining  papers  away  to  finish  at 
another  time,  but  he  has  fairly  got  the 
hang  of  his  work  now,  and.  dreading 
what  it  would  cost  him  to  recover  his 
carefully  adjusted  standard  of  mark- 
ing, he  plods  on.  Having  at  length 
reached  the  last  paper,  he  is  disturbed 
by  an  uncomfortable  fear  that  one  can- 
didate—he has  no  idea  which— was 
given  a  mark  less  than  another  for 
some  point  equally  well  brought  out. 
He  tries  to  argue  down  the  feeling,  but 
after  some  palavering  has  to  grive  In. 
Another  weary  search  through  the  tor- 
lured  pile  convinces  li)m  that  there  was 
no  mistake  after  all.  It  is  the  last 
straw.    Human  endurance  can  no  more. 


With  a  buzzing  head  and  a  deep- 
breathed  vow  that  he  will  never  again 
be  the  dupe  of  a  morbid  conscience,  he 
rises  from  his  seat  a  mental  and  moral 
wreck! 

It  is,  indeed,  a  brain-racking  process; 
I  know  of  none  more  so.  But,  like  all 
other  trials  incidental  to  '*the  noblest 
profession  in  the  world,"  it  has  its  noble 
comi>ensatIons;  and  there  is  one,  the 
most  obvious,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 
which  often  lies  hidden  leaven-like  In 
the  doughy  substance  of  the  examiner's 
task. 

I  mean  the  unconscious  humor,  the 
ingenious  guesses,  the  surprising  an- 
achronisms, the  unbridled  imagination 
revealed  by  the  youthful  brain  under 
the  cruel  pressure  of  examination. 
These  are  so  astonishing  that  unless  a 
man  have  a  soul  above  a  Joke,  or  an  un- 
commonly dull  sef  of  papers,  he  will 
probably  smile  over  his  work  at  least  as 
often  as  he  groans. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  being  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  delicate  and  labo- 
rious art  of  teaching  unequipped  with 
a  saving  sense  of  humor,  of  him  it  must 
be  said  that  no  man  has  more  wofully 
mistaken  his  vocation.  Unconscious  of 
his  deficiency— perhaps  even  because  of 
it— he  will  do  his  duty  with  care  and 
complacency;  but  his  pupils,  not  know- 
ing what  they  lack,  yet  feel  that 
''shades  of  the  prison-house"  follow 
darkly  in  his  train  as  he  enters  the 
class-room.  No  gleam,  no  sparkle,  noth- 
ing to  Ughten  the  heavy  fare  he  pre- 
sents for  their  absorption;  and  when  he 
goes  he  leaves  behind  him  a  feeling  of 
mental  indigestion  both  painful  and  un- 
natural. 

Nevertheless,  the  teacher  Is  the  chief 
loser.  The  crushed  spirits  of  his  small 
victims  will  raise  themselves  at  his  exit 
like  blades  of  grass  after  the  garden 
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roller  has  passed  over  them;  But  he,  the 
roller,  will  revolve  along  his  heavy  way 
with  never  a  share  In  the  springing  life 
he  so  conscientiously  depresses.  Truly 
such  a  man*s  possible  sources  of  com- 
pensation are  grievously  limited. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  have  by  me  a  great  variety  of  these 
"school  jokes,"  hon^  fide  specimens  un- 
consciously contributed  term  after  term 
by  two  schools  with  which  I  have  had 
much  to  do — the  one  a  high  school,  at- 
tended by  children  of  well-educated 
parents;  the  other  a  large  school,  where 
the  pupils  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
lower  middle  class. 

I  mention  this  because  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  effect  of  the  different 
home-surroundings  in  the  sort  of  mis- 
takes made  by  these  two  classes  of  chil- 
dren. For  example,  the  illiterate  homes 
of  the  lower  class  are  responsible  for 
many  anachronisms,  which  are  the  evi- 
dent  result  of  a  very  limited  range  of 
thought  and  reading;  while  in  the  mis- 
takes of  the  higher-class  child  one  can 
often  flnd  evidence  of  a  wider  and  more 
varied  fleld  of  ideas— so  varied,  indeed, 
that  they  become  somewhat  mixed 
sometimes,  and  appear  on  paper  in  very 
novel  and  surprising  combinations. 

I  find  that  most  of  my  jokes  fall 
very  naturally  into  one  or  other  of  five 
classes. 

First,  there  are  mistakes  of  spelling. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  as  a  rule  quite  uninteresting, 
except  as  eliciting  our  sympathy  by  re- 
minding us  of  our  own  early  struggles 
with  the  unreasonable  orthography  of 
the  English  language.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  play  such  astonishing  pranks 
with  the  Intended  meaning  of  the  writer 
that  they  are  worth  noting  and  record- 
ing. 

**The  blood  In  the  body  is  taken  by 
means  of  tubs  to  the  heart  and  there 
detained." 

"All  alkalies  have  a  soupy  feeling." 

"A  volcano  is  a    burning    mountain 


that  has  a  creator  and  throws  out  melt- 
ed rooks." 

'^Maidstone  Is  the  centre  of  the  pop 
trade." 

"I  came  sore  and  conquered." 

"Unwhacked  along  Clitumness 
Grazes  the  milk-white  steer." 

"The  night  rat  came  rolling  up  ragfed 
and  brown." 

"His  brain  was  teething  with  grand 
ideas  in  all  "directions." 

"If  the  earth  did  not  revolt,  we  should 
always  have  equal  nights  and  days." 

"Stored  In  some  trouser-hoose  of 
mighty  kings." 

I  have  preserved  the  two  foUowiBf 
for  the  utter  confusion  of  any  one  who 
should  dare  to  deny  that  words  of  deep- 
est wisdom  may  fall  from  the  Ups,  or 
pens,  of  babes. 

"The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration.* 

"The  soul  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a 
white,  and  it  hides  the  white  side." 

The  next  class  of  mistakes  are  thoie 
which  are  the  result  of  unsuccestfol 
guessing.  The  morality  of  consdou, 
deliberate  guessing  at  examinations  Ii 
perhaps  doubtful,  but  I  frequently  iind 
on  inquiry  that  the  peri>etrators  of  sncli 
suspicious-looking  answers  wrote  down 
what  they  honestly  believed  to  be  facts. 
And  even  If  they  confessed  to  b^g  un- 
certain of  their  ground,  which  of  us  bu 
not  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence  un- 
der similar  harassing  drcumstancest 
At  any  rate  the  practice  provides  sodi 
an  amusing  study  of  youthful  ingom- 
ity,  that  we  can  easily  forgive  the  of- 
fenders. Here  are  a  few  choice  ex- 
amples: 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  thi 
following:— Pig  iron,  Bristol  boards, 
lumber  trade,  shoddy,  insulators,  buf- 
fers, lamp-black? 

A,  "Pig  iron  is  what  they  make  tbe 
nose  rings  for  pigs  of." 

"Bristol  boards  are  schools  wbert 
very  poor  children  go.' 
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'People  who  keep  pawnbrokers'  shops 
are  said  to  be  in  the  lumber  trade." 

"Shoddy  is  a  kind  of  drink  much  used 
in  Ireland." 

Insolatom  are:  1.    "Islanders."     2. 
"Machines  to  freeze  cream  and  other 
liqaids  to  make  ice."     3.    "People  who 
Insult  other  people." 

Abafferis:  1.  "A  thing  that  bufTs." 
2.    "A  hard  blow."      3.    "A  wild  ani- 

I 

mal."    4.    "A  kind  of  ox  used  to  plow 
the  fields  in  some  countries." 
■  "Lampblack  is  the  man  who  sees  to 
the  lamps." 

-  Q.  "How  does  0  differ  from  the  9 
other  digits?' 

A.    "0  differs  in  not  having  a  taiL" 

-  "A  schoolboard  is  a  board  put  to  say 
what  things  are  to  be  done  in  the 
schooL" 

"A  school  that  girls  can  go  to.  They 
sleep  there." 

"A  watershed  is  a  shed  for  keeping 
water  in." 

"The  three  highest  mountains  In 
Great  Britain  are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lo- 
mond and  Ben  Jonson." 

Q.  "How  did  William  I  put  down  the 
rebellions  of  the  English?' 

A.  "He  put  them  down  in  Domesday 
Book." 

No  examination  papers  are  more  in- 
teresting to  correct  than  those  on  his- 
tory. Biblical  or  otherwise.  From  these 
I  have  drawn  my  third  class  of  blun- 
ders—anachronisms. Apart  from  the 
amusement  they  afford,  they  are  really 
valuable  as  reminding  us,  who  some- 
times forget,  how  difllcult  it  is  for  the 
child-mind  "moving  about  in  worlds  un- 
realized" to  grasp  the  idea  that  things 
were  not  always  what  they  now  are, 
especially  if,  as  I  pointed  out  above, 
very  little  is  done  at  home  to  develop 
or  guide  the  imagination.  Yet  it  comes 
upon  one  with  a  slight  shock  to  read 
that  "the  priest  of  Midlan  reproved  his 
daughters  for  not  inviting  Moses  to 
t?ome  in  to  tea;"  that  "David  boarded 
with  the  Witch  of  Undor;"  and  that 


"when  Moses's  mother  laid  him  in  the 
ark  among  the  bulrushes  she  did  not 
forget  to  give  the  baby  Its  bottle."  Did 
babies  have  bottles  in  those  days?  Why 
not? 

The  following  are  also  funny: 

"Wheii  Barl  Godwin  came  back  to 
England  all  the  people  flocked  to  the 
station  to  meet  him." 

"The  earliest  newspaper  of  those 
times  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle." 

"The  Holy  Place  is  Ut  up  with  gas, 
and  so  the  priests  did  not  have  to  carry 
the  light  about  with  them." 

"The  curfew  was  rung  at  eight  o'clock 
every  night  for  every  one  to  put  out 
their  gas  and  flres." 

Next  I  class  together  mistakes  where 
one  can  see  traces  of  the  right  idea,  but 
it  has  not  yet  taken  definite  form  in  the 
writer's  brain,  and,  like  the  poef  s 
dream,  it  suffers  some  distortion  when 
forced  to  clothe  itself  in  the  hard  garb 
of  black  and  white.  And  here  again, 
even  if  we  are  no  poets,  we  can  sym- 
pathize. We  can  remember  the  relent- 
less, "Well,  if  you  know  what  you  mean 
you  can  say  it  Next  boy!"  and  how 
"next  boy,"  with  a  readier  vocabulary, 
properly  gave  vent  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  our  head  was  full,  gained  his 
mark,  and  set  us  meditating  on  such  an 
apparent  lapse  in  the  Justice  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

'*The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side 
which  we  don't  talk  about" 

"A  triangle  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
standing  upon  a  select  inside,  which  is 
then  called  its  base." 

"The  apex  of  the  heart  is  placed 
downwards  and  slightly  upwards." 

"The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  in  a 
doubtful  manner." 

"Rapids  are  pieces  of  water  which 
run  with  great  force  down  the  middle 
of  rivers." 

"Excommunication  means  that  no  one 
is  to  speak  to  some  one." 

"The  North  and   South    Poles   mean 
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that  If  a  ship  comes  near  one  and  looks 
for  the  farther  one  she  can't  see  It." 

**The  earth  is  round  like  a  plate^  but 
some  people  think  it  is  flat  The  North 
Pole  has  not  been  sufficiently  explored 
to  Judge  of  that  part  being  round." 

"A  diplomat  is  some  one  who  puts 
true  things  in  a  better  (!)  light,  which 
changes  them  and  alters  their  sense." 

''Polynesia  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British,  otherwise  seem 
very  quiet  and  peace-loving." 

"Evaporation  means  going  quickly 
and  condensation  means  going  slowly." 

"Fiction  is  something  which  is  be- 
lieved in  but  which  is  nothing." 

"Fiction."  so  runs  a  "school  Joke"  un- 
der my  hand,  "is  the  Imaghiary  power; 
It  may  be  founded  on  fact,  but  not 
necessarily  the  strict  truth."  I  do  not 
think  I  can  find  a  better  definition  for 
my  fifth  class,  provided  that  special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  "may,"  for  the 
foundation  of  fact  Is  not  always  ob- 
vious, though  the  "imaginary"  power  Is 
rampant  and  beyond  dispute. 

"  'Beowulf  was  composed  out  of 
England  and  brought  to  it  in  the  heads 
of  Roman  soldiers." 

"America  is  oblong  in  shape;  It  has  a 
long  coast-line.  In  it  there  is  the  United 
States  of  Canada  and  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert" 

"The  cause  of  day  and  night  is  that 
the  sun  turns  round  on  us  at  night  and 
we  can  only  see  the  back;  and  in  Africa 
and  the  Antipodes  it  is  often  day  when 
it  is  night  here.  The  sun  turns  round 
and  leaves  his  back  on  the  other  side." 

"The  Atlas  Mountains  run  round  Af- 
rica, followed  by  the  Kong  Mountains 
and  others  of  less  importance." 

"Warsaw  is  on  the  river  Vistula,  but 
it  used  to  be  on  the  river  Pola." 

"A  watershed  is  a  thing  that  when 
the  soil  in  part  of  a  river  stands  straight 
up  on  one  side  and  slants  tremendously 
the  other  side,  the  water  Is  obliged  to 
go  up  the  soil  on  one  side  and  come 


slanting  down  the  other  dde— thtt  ii 
what  they  call  a  watershed." 

"About  this  time  the  Pope  turned  tki 
bull  out  of  the  charch." 

"Climate  is  an  imaginary  belt  of  tbi 
globe  parallel  to  the  equator;  it  li  m 
called  by  earlier  geographera  beetini 
the  difference  of  these  climes  depeadi 
upon  the  proper  inclination  of  the 
spheres." 

"The  water  nearest  land  is  most  nit 
owing  to  the  rivers  that  run  into  it  Thi 
water  is  least  salt  between  the  tr<9leL 
The  real  reason  for  the  saltness  neareit 
land  is  unknown,  but  as  the  riven  nn 
into  the  sea  they  bear  on  their  wastMOt 
earth,  stones  and  other  soluble  fob- 
stances  that  condense  and  turn  to  nit 
The  reason  for  the  water  not  beinf  n 
salt  near  the  tropics  is  easllj  expltlnel 
The  sun  shining  down  with  all  its  foree 
upon  the  land  and  water  in  the  tropidl 
regions,  draws  up  the  salt  and  it  eoo- 
denses  and  evaporates." 

"A  lake  is  a  piece  of  water  that  tte 
land  has  grown  round." 

"Roman  citiasenship  was  a  ship  oi 
which  the  Bomans  went  oat  fishing  tm 
of  charge." 

"John  died  soon  afterwards,  after  n^ 
Ing  lampreys,  trying  not  to  think  of  Ui 
grief.  Anselm  was  a  very  good  man.  John 
asked  him  to  be  archbishop  when  hi 
was  ill,  and  he  said  it  was  Uke  pottiBf 
on  his  nightcap  before  he  went  off  tt 
bed." 

The  next  I  quote  separately  ss  an  ex* 
ample  of  budding  insular  complacency, 
and  as  verifying  my  conviction  thtt  it 
is  quite  superfluous  to  seek  to  instil  i 
feeling  of  patriotism  in  the  yonth  d 
England.  The  difllculty  is  to  mtki 
them  believe  that  any  other  coimtiy  li 
of  the  least  importance. 

"The  Armada  was  destroyed  by  t 
power  not  of  man;  it  was  finally  de- 
feated by  English  sailors  in  the  Xev 
World." 

The  Bevival  of  Learning.  "OM 
came  into  France  and  was  much  lo^ 
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prised  to  see  how  the  people  were  aU 
raying  on  learning;    they  wanted    to 
learn  Greek,  so  they  could  read  some 
more  about  the  ancient  Britons." 
I  will  ccmdude  with  one    by  a  Bir- 

LoncBwn**  MmgmsiiM. 


mingham  scholar—more  local    but  not 
less  sublimely  egotlsticaL 

"Parliament  is  a  place  where  they  go 
up  to  London  to  tails  about  Birming- 
ham." 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 


Of  all  the  questions  to  be  settled  with 
China,  this  of  the  missionaries  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  perplexing. 
We  do  not  believe  that  their  preaching 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  ex- 
plosion, which  was,  we  have  no  doubt 
an  expression  of  national  wrath  at-  in- 
cessant and  unrepelled  aggression,  but 
we  do  believe  that  a  savagely  bitter  feel- 
ing exists  in  China  against  missionary 
effort.    It  does  not  matter  much  wheth- 
er  it  is  general,  or,  as  the  missionaries 
allege,  is  confined  to  the  literati,  for  the 
literati  rule,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
must  be  very  widespread.    The  hideous 
charges   constantly   circulated  against 
Christians  could  only  be  acceptable  to 
minds  saturated  with  hate,  nor  would 
every   anti-foreign   Edict  give  promi- 
nence to  missionary  effort  unless  this 
was  regarded  by  men  who  must  know 
their  countrymen  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment with  which  to  rouse  the  people. 
Besides,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Not  only  have  the    missionaries   been 
attacked  all  through  China,  but  their 
Chinese  converts,   who   are  peaceable 
students,    husbandmen    and    artisans, 
have  been  murdered  wholesale.  Twenty 
thousand  native  Christians  are  rei>orted 
slain,  and  it  is  believed  that  something 
very  like  extirpation  has  been  ordered, 
and  wherever  it  is  not  too  dangerous  is 
going  on.    The  temper  of  the  Chinese, 
In  fact,  is  exactly  like  the  temper  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
The  ruling   class   consider    that    the 


Christians  are  upsetting  the  principles 
upon  which  their  Empire  rests,  while 
the  populace  hate  them  as  gloomy  sec- 
taries who  have  placed  themselves  out- 
side all  that  they  venerate,  and  who  ha- 
bitually deride  or  denounce  all  pleasant 
and  "reasonable"  ways.  Sir  Alfred  Ly- 
all  once  pointed  out  in  one  of  those  il- 
luminating   "Asiatic    Studies"  of  his. 
which  are,  we  fear,  too  wise  to  be  popu- 
lar, that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
always  tolerant  of  sects  which  it  could 
assimilate  into  its  system,  cherishing, 
for  instance,  three   official    cults,    but 
that  it  was  merciless  to  all  creeds,  like 
Christianity   and   Islam,   which   stood 
outside  its  authority.     Its  idea  about 
them  is  to  kill  out  their  votaries  when 
it  can,  and  to  persecute  them  when  it 
cannot    That  seems  to  Europeans  mon- 
strous, and  it  is  monstrous,  but  nothing 
is  gained  by  ignoring  facts,  and  Prince 
Tuan  is  not  a  bit  worse  as  regards 
Christians  than  Galerius,  the  colleague 
and  friend  of  Diocletian.  The  Mandarins 
are  not  more  merciless  in  their  treat- 
ment of  converts    than    the    polished 
Roman  nobles,  who  probably  believed 
nothing,  but   gave   Christians   to   the 
lions  to  protect  thehr  system;  and  the 
mob  of  a  Chinese  city  is  not  more  bru- 
tal   than    the    Roman    citizens    who 
watched  and  exulted  in  the  torture  of 
Christians  in  the  arena.    Pity  for  out- 
siders was  born  of   cfiristianity,   and, 
but  that  Europe  is  armed  as  well  as 
Christian,    the    Christians    throughout 
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Asia  would  either  be  slaughtered  out, 
or,  adopting  in  their  despair  a  military 
organization,  would  extort  toleration 
from  their  enemies  by  arms.  There  Is 
no  chance  that  the  rulers  of  China,  even 
If  they  become  "Reformers."  will  cease 
to  hate  Christians,  and  very  little  that 
they  will,  unless  compelled,  cease  from 
a  persecution  which,  at  least  as  regards 
their  own  subjects,  will  every  now  and 
then  become  murderous.  Christianity 
will  remain  for  years  to  come  suspect 
In  China,  a  great  if  not  a  dominant 
cause  of  popular,  possibly  even  of 
official,  outbreaks.  We  cannot  expect 
a  Chinese  literate  to  be  wiser  or  more 
humane  than  Pliny,  and  Pliny  would 
have  wrapped  his  world  in  flames  rath- 
er than  surrender  the  right— though  he 
did  not  particularly  care  to  use  it— to 
punish  Christians  as  anti-social,  anti- 
Imperialist  fanatics. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what,  is 
to  be  done?  Li  Hung  Chang  says, 
"Prohibit  missionaries,"  and  a  great 
many  statesmen  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  Anglo-Chinese,  are 
ready  to  accept  his  advice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, utterly  unreasonable  advice  if 
every  other  kind  of  business  and  teach- 
ing is  to  be  admitted  into  China,  and 
Jt  will  never  be  adopted.  The  faith  in 
Christianity,  whether,  as  we  believe,  it 
is  increasing,  or,  as  so  many  believe,  it 
is  decaying,  is  still  too  strong  for  any 
drastic  or  agnostic  policy  of  that  sort. 
No  Government  in  England  or  America 
which  agreed  to  LI  Hung  Chang's  de- 
mand, or  refused  to  make  of  the  out- 
rages of  this  year  a  ground  of  serious 
complaint  would  remain  in  power  six 
months.  The  Churches  would  denounce 
it  Justly,  as  un-Chrlstian,  and  the  mass 
of  indifferents  would  suspect  it,  also 
Justly,  of  unstatesmanlike  timidity.  Nor 
could  France  or,  we  think,  Germany 
agree  to  it.  Neither  will  quarrel  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  its  credit  be  It  spoken, 
though  often  so  secular  In  Its  objects,  is 


in  earnest  in  protecting  Its  missionaries, 
especially  in  China,  where  it  has  made 
great  efforts  and  has,  we  fancy,  great 
hopes.  France  is  certainly  not  more  ag- 
nostic than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  persecution  of  the  ChristiaBS-a 
really  awful  one,  which  involved  huge 
massacres— brought  on  the  Princes  of 
Annam  'a  memorable  retribution.  The 
persecuted  died  in  scores  of  thousands, 
but  the  persecutors  lost  their  freedmn 
and  their  power  to  persecute.  We  may, 
we  think,  class  the  policy  of  prohibi- 
tion among  those  proposals  which  do 
not  need  discussion  because  on  the  face 
of  them  they  are  impracticable. 

Nor  can  we  fully  accept  Lord  Salis- 
bury's alternative.  His  idea  is  that 
missionaries  should  be  voluntaiy 
martyrs,  should,  that  is,  accept,  as  the 
early  disciples  did,  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  their  profession,  should  preach  and 
teach  without  flinching,  and  then.  If  the 
evil  powers  of  the  State  raged  against 
them,  should  offer  their  necks  quietly 
to  the  executioner.  That  is  lofty  advioe 
In  its  way,  and  has  been  acted  on  ere 
now  with  the  best  effects,  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  proving  to  be  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  but  as  a  deliberate  public 
policy  for  the  year  1900  It  is  not  we 
think,  either  Just  or  practicable.  It  is 
not  Just  because,  while  all  other  teach- 
ers are  protected,  and  especially  those 
who  teach  Chinese  how  to  kill  artisti- 
cally and  successfully,  it  is  hardly  Jus- 
tice to  refuse  to  protect  those  who  are 
teaching  Christianity.  There  Is  noth- 
ing so  bad  in  Christian  teaching  that 
those  who  make  it  the  occupation  of 
their  lives  should  be  regarded  as  out- 
laws and  given  up  to  any  one  who  likes 
to  despoil  or  kill  them.  The  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity  cannot  injure 
even  the  Chinese,  while  its  ethical 
truths  are  nearly  Identical  with  those 
of  Buddhism,  which  Is  one  of  the  three 
religions  ofl3cially  acknowledged,  and. 
so  to  speak,  "established"  in  China.  Be- 
sides, we  must  remember  the  facts  of 
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our  time.  To  expect,  in  an  official  way, 
the  patience  of  martyrs  from  mission- 
aries, and  to  announce  that  they  would 
never  be  ayenged,  would  be  to  give 
^em  up  to  Mandarins  to  massacre  at 
discretion,  and  in  a  year  or  two  would 
8o  shock  the  national  conscience  that 
we  should  have  half  the  Journals  of  the 
Empire  preaching  a  new  Crusade.  Lord 
Salisbury  perhaps  thinks,  as  we  notice 
many  Journalists  think,  that  such  a  pol- 
icy must  be  successful  because  no  mis- 
sionary would  enter  China;  but  if  he  does 
think  so  he  does  not  understand  either 
his  countrymen  or  Christianity.  Hun- 
dreds would  go,  as  they  went  to  Poly- 
nesia, taking  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  the  first  of  them  who  attracted  at- 
tention at  home,  attention  like  that  giv- 
en to  Livingstone,  would  be  protected, 
If  it  took  three  campaigns  to  do  it.  Lord 
Salisbury's  counsel  may  be  logical,  but 
there  are  limits  to  logic,  and  when  it 
enjoins  average  Englishmen  to  allow  an 
excellent  Englishman  to  be  slowly 
flliced  to  death  for  preaching  Christ  to 
heathen  who  want  to  hear— for  if  they 
do*  not  want  they  need  not  do  it— logic 
will  ga  by  the  board.  The  impulse 
which  Clovis  avowed  is  still  in  a  good 
many  of  us,  and  the  second  policy 
therefore  may,  like  the  first,  be  dis- 
missed as  impracticable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Practical- 
ly, there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
to  continue  the  existing  system,  which 
is  to  consider  the  missionary  in  China, 

Tbm  Sp«eUtor. 


Whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  a  per- 
son visiting  China  upon  his  lawful  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  as  the  buyer  of  curios  or  the 
dealer  in  champagne.  If  the  Chinese 
find  that  his  converts  are  becoming 
rebels,  or  that  he  protects  his  converts 
against  ordinary  laws,  let  them  ''escort 
him  to  the  frontier,"  as  European  Gov- 
ernments do.  His  case  can  then  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Ambassador,  and  re- 
dress be  refused  or  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  No  missionary  wishes  to  be 
placed  above  the  law,  or  if  he  does 
wish  it— human  nature  being  weak  and 
Mandarin  prejudices  strong— he  cannot 
have  his  wish,  and  must  endure  laws 
which  he  thinks  unrighteous  like  other 
folk,— that  Is,  as  best  he  may.  But  to 
put  a  brand  upon  every  missionary  and 
declare  that  of  all  mankind  he  alone  Is 
not  a  citizen  or  entitled  to  protection 
under  treaties,  to  sentence  a  preacher 
of  Christianity  to  torture  because  he 
preaches  successfully,  is  not,  we  think, 
commonly  Just,  and  is  not,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  a  plan  with  which  it  is 
safe  to  go  to  the  country.  If  cannibals 
eat  missionaries  the  average  English- 
man may  not  care,  but  when  he  is 
asked  to  tell  the  cannibal  by  proclama- 
tion that  he  may  feast  as  he  pleases 
and  no  one  will  mind,  he  will  begin  to 
ask  himself  if  he  really  pays  taxes 
for  that,  or  if  that  is  the  real  meaning 
of  sane  Imperialism. 


IN  HARDY'S  WESSEX.— THE  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 


It  is  rather  surprising  to  notice  how 
few  visitors  to  the  windy  and  old- 
fashioned  town  of  Weymouth  seem  to 
look  upon  the  Isle  of  Portland  as 
worthy  of  more  than  a  cursory  visit 
Most  persons  who  say  that  they  "have 


been  to  Portland'*  mean  that  a  train 
or  steamer  has  taken  them  to  the  north- 
cm  end  of  what  Thomas  Hardy  calls 
"the  peninsula  carved  by  Time  out  of  a 
single  stone,*'  and  that  they  have 
passed  two  or  three  hours   In   looking 
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down  upon  the  breakwater,  or  the  con- 
Yictri  at  work,  from  heights  within  easy 
reach  of  the  little  railway  station.  But 
Portland  deserves  other  treatment  than 
this,  for  the  Isle  is  nine  miles  in  dr* 
cumference,  and  the  farther  that  you 
walk  or  drive  from  the  mainland  the 
more  peculiar  and  Interesting  does  the 
landscape  become.  Not  that  the  vari« 
ously  named  conglomeration  of  villages 
seen  from  the  station  is  devoid  of  either 
historic  associations  or  present  pic- 
turesqueness.  Even  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  Isle,  it  rightly  appeared 
to  the  hero  of  "The  Well-Beloved" 
that— 

The  spot  seemed  what  it  was  said 
once  to  have  been,  the  ancient  Vindllia 
Island,  and  the  Home  of  the  Slingers. 
The  towering  rock,  the  houses  above 
houses,  one  man's  doorstep  rising  be- 
hind his  neighbor's  chimney,  the  gar- 
dens hung  up  by  one  edge  to  the  sky, 
the  vegetables  growing  on  apparently 
almost  vertical  planes,  the  unity  of  the 
whole  Island 

must  strike  the  most  unobservant  of 
tourists.  But  the  real  charm  of  the  Isle 
I  have  found  to  lie  in  its  narrower  por- 
tion, in  the  long  vistas  which  stretch 
towards  the  south  and  southwest  from 
the  somewhat  central  hamlet  or  village 
of  Reforne.  A  good  starting-point  for 
a  long  ramble  in  the  Isle  may  be  made 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Greorge's. 
which  is  on  the  west  side  of  Reforne, 
by  the  road  to  Weston.  The  church  has 
been  said  by  a  well-known  guide-book 
to  be  in  the  "Wrenean  style,"  and  is 
certainly  not  old  enough  to  detain  the 
attention  of  an  eccleslologist.  But  the 
general  effect  of  the  limestone  build- 
ings, seen  on  a  sunny  day  against  the 
green,  bare  country  to  the  south  is 
singularly  "foreign."  The  first  time 
that  1  beheld  it  I  wondered  much  to 
find  the  sight  seem  so  familiar.  Then 
I  remembered  country  parish  churches 
in  the  lesser  West  Indian  islands,  and 
the  memory  became  so  vivid  that  I  al- 


most shaded  my  eyes  to  look  for  tte 
cabbage-palms  which  would  have  made 
the  illusion  complete.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  provide  a  Londoner  with  u 
English  picture  more  refreshing  tbaa 
that  which  might  be  painted  at  or  netr 
St.  George's  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land. Few  artists,  however,  cooM 
handle  white  and  green  "effects'*  sudi 
as  meet  the  eye  near  Reforne. 

I'o  walk  on  to  Weston  and  Sontbwdl 
from  Reforne  is  to  take  an  air  bath  of 
the  most  astonishing  potency,  and  to 
pass  through  "a  high  little  workT 
which  is  surely  of  almost  unique  a** 
pect  These  ylllages  of  Portland  stone 
are  a  revelation  as  to  the  number  of 
tones  of  white  and  cream  which  oolitic 
limestone  displays  after  exposure  to 
pure  air  and  sea  winds.  There  is  some- 
thing grandly  bare,  like  a  great  lady 
posing  to  a  genius  among  sculptors,  io 
the  long  lines  of  houses,  strong  enoogli 
to  protect  a  king's  treasure,  and  yet 
built  for  homely  toilers  to  use  for  sim- 
ple domestic  lives.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Portlanders  are  a  proud  and  clan- 
nish people!  Only  those  who  have 
dwelt  in  such  houses  as  theirs,  and 
then  migrated  to  flimsy  London  brick 
and  mortar  erections,  can  estimate  tlie 
effect  upon  the  mind  that  is  produced 
by  living  in  a  building  which  seems 
as  if  it  might  retain  its  smallest  sub- 
stantial features  until  the  end  of  time. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  Portland  that 
look  to  be  clean  creations  of  yesterday 
are  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-centnrj 
work.  Perchance  they  wear  no  more 
marked  air  of  newness  to-day  than  wu 
theirs  in  the  days  when  PortUnd 
Castle  was  taken  and  retaken  hi  the 
strife  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead.  In- 
deed, Portland  Castle  itself,  althougb 
built  by  Henry  VIII  in  1520,  is  often 
thought  (by  travellers  looking  out  of 
carriage  windows  as  the  train  ap- 
proaches Portland  Station)  to  be  a  mod- 
ern residence  in  a  high  state  of  i«palr. 
From  Weston  it  is  not  a  long  stroll  to 
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Southwell,  a  place  still  more  dazzling 
to  the  eye  than  Weston,  and 
one  which  must  be  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  its  healthiness.  It  ought 
to  be  common  for  persons  to  lire  to  a 
great  age  in  a  hamlet  which  has  all 
the  advantages  of  a  yacht-decl^  with- 
out any  compensating  disadvantages. 
Throughout  happy  Portland  there  is 
found  abundance  of  good  water,  and 
Portland  mutton,  with  its  crisp  flavor, 
is  dear  to  all  dhiers  who  have  tasted  it 
Yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  trying  to 
get  a  simple  lunch  at  an  inn  of  the 
"island"  the  visitor  may  And  himself 
offered  American  cheese,  and  will  hard- 
ly be  liltely  to  obtain  Dorsetshire  cider. 
Thus  do  local  consumers  encourage 
local  production! 

From  Southwell  a  pedestrian  who  is 
studying  the  Isle  should  take  a  turn- 
ing into  that  road  which  goes  north- 
eastward along  the  cliffs.  For  some 
time  the  views  will  consist  of  stone  cot- 
tages, stone  quarries,  and  bare  green 
landscapes,  but  presently  he  will  come 
upon  something  that  is  unique  as  far  as 
Portland  is  concerned,  and  well  worth 
notice  for  its  artistic  "value."  This  is 
Pennsylvania  Oastle,  a  modem  mansion 
standing  in  the  only  patch  of  woodland 
which  the  wind-swept  Isle  of  the 
Slingers  can  boast  Pennsylvania  Cas- 
tle, built  by  a  member  of  the  Penn  fam- 
ily from  the  designs  of  James  Wyatt, 
takes  Its  place  among  the  shrines  of 
English  literature  as  the  "Sylvanla  Cas- 
tle" of  Thomas  Hardy's  "The  Well-Be- 
loved." This  was  the  house  taken  by 
Pierston  the  sculptor  when  he  became 
enanH}ured  of  Avice  the  second. 

In  name,  nature  and  accessories,  the 
property  within  the  girdling  wall 
formed  a  complete  antithesis  to  every- 
thing In  its  precincts.  To  find  other 
trees  between  Pebble-bank  and  Beal, 
it  was  necessary  to  recede  a  little  In 
time— to  dig  down  to  a  loose  stratum  of 
the  underlying  stone-beds,  where  a  for- 
est of   conifers    lay   as    petrifactions, 


their  heads  all  in  one  direction,  as 
blown  down  by  a  gale  in  the  Secondary 
geologic  epoch. 

Save  for  its  literary  associations,  the 
wayside  view  of  the  place  is  not  one  to 
detain  a  traveller,  and  the  road  which 
winds  round  high  walls  to  the  eastward 
should  be  followed  with  little  delay. 
This  soon  brings  a  pedestrian  to  what 
is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  For  the  road 
becomes  a  pathway  which  passes  under 
that  old  arch  through  which  Avice  the 
third  and  Leverre  eloped  to  their  peril- 
ous boat-adventure.  Not  that  the  scene 
which  bursts  upon  one  at  the  plateau 
beyond  the  arch  is  wanting  in  other  at- 
tractions than  those  derived  from  its  in- 
timate connection  with  the  plot  of  "The 
Well-Beloved."  On  the  contrary,  that 
battered  castle  which  rears  Its  pentag- 
onal tower  on  the  right  Is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
Rufus,  and  has  undoubted  connection 
with  the  wars  of  Stephen  and  Maud. 
Hard  by  this,  the  views  on  both  sides 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  To  the  right 
runs 

the  sloping  pathway  leading  down 
to  the  secluded  creek  .  .  .  the  single 
practicable  spot  of  exit  from  or  en- 
trance to  the  isle  on  this  side  by  a  sea- 
going craft;  once  an  active  wharf, 
whence  many  a  fine  public  building  had 
sailed— Including  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral 

Nowadays  the  little  "wharf  is  only 
"active"  as  a  most  convenient  spot  for 
boatmen  and  fishermen,  and  children 
play  quietly  where  the  great  blocks  of 
stone  used  to  be  bandied  amid  all  man- 
ner of  noise  and  dust.  I  have  never 
read  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
Church  Hope  Cove,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  "bits" 
of  all  the  English  scenery  witlf  which  I 
am  acquainted.  At  present  it  is  quite 
unspoiled.  Behind  it  are  the  old  castle 
and  the  walls  of  Pennsylvania  Castle, 
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to  left  and  right  of  it  are  green  cliffs, 
scarred  with  white  stone  gashes,  before 
it  lies  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  which 
one  thinlcs  of  as  the  waters  over 
which  Leverre  and  Avice  tried  to  es- 
cape. To  know  Church  Hope  Core  and 
to  avoid  visiting  it  except  upon  sunny 
days,  is  a  liberal  education  in  the 
beauty  of  England. 

It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  to  write 
about  the  Isle  of  Portland  at  some 
length  before  speaking  of  the  Chesil 
Bank,  and  yet  I  have  taken  that  course 
deliberately.  For  It  is  not  until  the 
''Isle  of  Slingers"  is  thoroughly  known 
that  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
great  pebble-ridge  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated. To  start  from  Southwell  some 
fine  morning,  and  to  walk  round  be- 
tween the  light-houses  to  the  western 
shore  of  Portland,  is  the  method  of  see- 
ing the  Chesil  Bank  which  I  should  rec- 
ommend to  a  visitor  to  the  Isle.  The 
wondrous  curve  of  tho^  miles  of 
shingle  is  only  suggestive  of  life  and 
pleasure  in  the  sunlight     One  sees  it 

The  Speaker. 


but  as  part  of  an  exquisitely  colored 
and  contoured  landscape.  Bat  wait  for 
twilight  That  long  arm  stretcliiiif 
away  to  the  shadows  of  the  hills  near 
Abbotsbury  has  been  the  hand  of  fate 
to  many  and  now  It  seems  to  move  as 
if  beckoning  you  to  see  strange  sighti. 
Long  before  the  days  when  Span'tab 
sailors  and  Spanish  ingots  were  thrown 
ashore  with  the  wreckage  of  the 
Armada,  that  long  beach  bordered  a 
bay  hated  by  men  who  went  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  With  what  fierce  ex- 
ultation, from  where  yon  stand,  most 
Saxon  slingers  of  stones  have  looked 
down  upon  Danish  wrecks!  With  what 
lamentation  and  tears  must  many  a 
Portland  wife  and  sweetheart  have 
viewed  from  these  cliffs  the  helpless 
boat  of  a  well-beloved  one  drifting  to 
destruction  across  Dea&nan's  Bay!  For. 
after  all,  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  sea  tliat 
gives  it  highest  place  in  the  history  of 
all  the  trials  that  the  material  universe 
has  brought  upon  the  children  of  men. 

Herbert  H.  Sturmer. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


"England,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,"  by 
the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  is  announced 
for  early  publication  in  London. 

A  biography  of  the  late  General  Wau- 
chope,  one  of  the  most  lamented  victims 
of  the  abominable  war  in  South  Africa, 
is  nearly  ready  in  England. 

Readers  of  Harper's  Magazine  will  be 
delighted  to  know  that  "The  Easy 
Chair"  is  to  be  revived,  and  is  to  be 
filled  by  Mr.  Howells.  Readers  who 
know  Mr.  Howells  only  through  his  fic- 
tion or  hft  little  playful  comedies  do  not 
half  know  him.  He  is  often  seen  at  his 
best  in  serious  criticism  of  men  and 
books. 


An  attractive  book  for  children— eadi 
chapter  complete  hi  itself,  though  the 
same  characters  figure  in  all— is  Bllia 
Ome  White's  "Bdnah  and  Her  Brotii- 
ers."  The  boys  and  girls  are  natural 
and  wholesome,  and  thehr  adventures 
Just  such  as  other  boys  and  girls  enjoj 
reading  of.  A  sculptor  fMipa  and  an  a^ 
tist  mamma  lend  distinction  to  the 
scene,  now  and  then,  while  the  "Aunt 
Grace,"  whose  appearance  is  always 
hailed  with  such  delight,  must  surely 
be  the  clever  author  of  "A  Browninf 
Courtship"  herself.  Houghton,  Mlfllin 
&  Co. 

The  studies  of  mountain  life  which 
Mary  Nelson  Carter  offers  in  her  vol- 
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nine,  "North  Carolina  SketclieB,"  repre- 
sent painstaking  and  sympathetic  work. 
They  are  of  varying  literary  merit,  the 
realism  being  in  some  instances  almost 
too  bald,  while  in  others  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  story  adds  to  its  power. 
In  the  longest  of  them  all,  called  "Get- 
ting an  Education,"  the  straggle  of 
young  ambition  against  the  limitations 
of  circumstance  is  described  with  so 
sincere  and  straightforward  an  earnest- 
nesB  that  the  old  theme  moves  one  as 
if  it  were  new.  Sketches  like  these— 
photographic  if  not  always  artistic— are 
of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  so- 
cial conditions.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  announce 
for  early  publication  a  work  on  "What 
We  Know  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Thought,"  by  Dr.  Elwood  Wor- 
cester of  Philadelphia.  The  book  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  lay  reader, 
and  among  its  illu«trations  will  be 
photographs  of  Babylonian  monu- 
ments. 

The  central  incident  of  Richard  Yoss's 
striking  story,  "Sigurd  Bckdal's  Bride," 
suggests  at  once  the  recent  balloon  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pole,  and  in  Sigurd  Eck- 
dal  himself  there  is  an  obvious  superfi- 
cial resemblance  to  Andr6e.  But  the 
chief  figure  in  the  book  is  really  Svend 
Hansen— Sigurd^s  rival  both  for  love 
and  fame— and  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  story  is  one  of  character-devel- 
opment rather  than  of  plot  The  rug- 
ged Norwegian  scenery  makes  a  fitting 
background  for  such  a  struggle  of  prim- 
itive passions  as  the  novelist  has  por- 
trayed. Grim  and  ghastly  the  story  is, 
but  full  of  power.  Mary  J.  Safford  has 
rendered  it  into  appropriate  English. 
Uttle,  Brovni  &  Co. 

It  is  not  a  formal  history  which  Mr. 
Edmund  Noble  gives  his  readers  in  the 
little  volume,  "Bnssla  and  the  Bus- 
sians,"  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go. 
publish,  bnt  a  rapid  and   well-propor- 


tioned sketch  of  the  chief  events  in  Rus- 
sian history  and  the  leading  infiuences 
which  have  contributed  to  make  the 
Russia  of  to-day.  Bussla  holds  bo  large 
a  place  in  the  world's  affahrs  that  most 
intelligent  people  are  seeking  a  better 
knowledge  of  her  aims  and  possibilities. 
To  this  Just  curiosity  Mr.  Noble's  vol* 
ume  ministers.  He  writes  with  a  full 
appreciation  at  once  of  Bussia*s  mate- 
rial greatness  and  of  the  singular 
anomaly  presented  by  the  continuance 
of  her  autocratic  government  through  a 
period  which  has  brought  widening 
freedom  to  most  i>eoples;  and,  while  his 
view  of  the  Russian  future  is  a  cheerful 
one,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  reliance 
is  based  upon  educational  and  indus- 
trial, rather  than  political  changes. 

To  the  eye  which  is  weary— as  many 
eyes  must  be  by  this  time — of  monoto- 
nous half-tones,  real  drawings,  repro- 
duced in  real  wood-cuts,  must  be  a  wel- 
come relief.  These  will  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  little  volume,  "The 
Pilgrim  Shore"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.), 
for  which  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Garrett  fur- 
nishes both  the  drawings  and  the  text. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Garrett  describes  his 
saunterings  along  the  south  shore  of 
Massachusetts,  from  Dorchester  to 
Plymouth,  and  pictures  deftly,  now  In 
marginal  drawings  and  then  In  full- 
page,  bits  of  picturesque  scenery  or  spots 
with  historical  associations  found  by  the 
way.  He  writes  and  draws  con  amore, 
and  the  book  forms  a  delightful  com- 
panion to  the  earlier  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Garrett  described  and  pictured  the 
most  noteworthy  places  on  "The  Puri- 
tan Shore"  along  Cape  Ann. 

Mr.  Franklin  K.  Young,  in  his  vol- 
umes treating  of  "The  Minor  Tactics  of 
Chess,"  "The  Major  Tactics  of  Chess" 
and  "The  Grand  Tactics  of  Chess,"  has 
formulated  novel  methods  of  chess-play 
which  have  helped  to  m^ke  the  game 
at  once  more  scientific  and  more  fascin- 
ating than  before.    Now,  in  a  final  vol- 
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ame,  called  "Chess  Strategetics  lUns- 
trated"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)f  he  com- 
pletes his  exposition  of  military  art  and 
science  adapted  to  the  chess-board.  The 
assumption  with  which  he  started,  of 
the  essential  simllarfly  between  the  art 
of  war  and  the  art  of  chess,  and  the 
practical  identity  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning both,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
an  appendix,  in  which  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  all  its  chief  movements 
and  manoeuvres,  is  fought  out  upon  the 
chess  board.  To  the  multitude  of  peo- 
ple who  play  chess  with  only  a  super- 
ficial Icnowledge  of  its  rules,  Mr. 
Young's  volume  will  bring  no  enlight- 
enment, because  they  will  be  either  In- 
capable of  following  its  processes  or 
disinclined  to  the  exertion;  but  to  those 
who  really  love  the  game  the  book  will 
open  delightful  possibilities. 

There  is  no  lack  of  compendiums, 
little  or  big,  of  parliamentary  practice, 
but  in  the  little  volume  called  "The 
Gavel  and  the  Mace,"  written  by  the 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Hackett,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  and  published  by 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co^,  the  attempt  Is 
made  to  convey  the  essential  principles 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  public  as- 
semblies in  a  series  of  readable  and  di- 
verting chapters.  To  the  serious-mind- 
ed reader  it  may  seem  that  Mr.  Hackett 
is  sometimes  a  little  flippant,  but  he 
does  entertainingly  what  others  before 
him  have  done  dully,  and  many  read- 
ers, young  and  old,  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful for  having  the  information  which 
tliey  neod  presented  so  interestingly  as 
to  make  its  acquisition  something  other 
than  a  task. 

Lovers  of  old  Boston— and  what  true 
Bostonian  is  not  a  lover  of  old  Boston? 
—will  welcome  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  Drake's  "Old  Land- 
marks and  Historic  Personages  of  Bos- 
ton," which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish 
in  an  attractively-illustrated  volume. 
Mr.  Drake  has  long  been  recognized  as 


an  authority  upon  old  Boston  and  Iti 
memorials,  and  his  agreeable  style 
makes  him  a  very  entertaining  guide. 
In  the  present  edition  of  his  weU-knows 
work,  he  has  added  new  material  sod 
has  modified  the  old,  where  the  ravafei 
of  time  or  the  march  of  modem  im- 
provement have  wrought  changes  In 
the  old  landmarks;  and  he  has  alio 
added  some  new  illustrations.  To  ton 
over  these  pages  reflectively  is  to  lose 
one*s  self  in  the  contemplation  of  in 
earlier  and  less  hurried  Boston,  before 
the  days  of  sky-scraping  buildings,  elec- 
tric cars,  automobiles  and  the  subway. 

Mr.  Chester  Holcombe's  "The  Real 
Chinese  Question"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
is  an  unassuming  book  of  modest  pro- 
portions, but  it  contains  more  that  if 
really  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  present  conditions  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  more  pretentious  toI- 
umes.  Mr.  Holcombe  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  an  intimate  personal  knowledge, 
obtained  by  many  years  of  residence  in 
China  in  diplomatic  relations.  He  hai 
not  taken  a  brief  to  defend  the  Chhiese, 
but  his  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  peo- 
ple who  have  ascribed  the  troubles  In 
China  to  mere  blind  frenzy.  It  is  a  te^ 
rible  state  of  things  which  exists  there, 
but  it  is  not  without  a  cause,  and  Mr. 
Holcombe*s  book  assists  the  reader  to 
an  understanding  of  the  cause.  As  to 
the  remedy,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  principle  with  the  statement 
which  Mr.  Holcombe  ends  his  first  chap- 
ter: To  treat  them  as  we  expect  other 
men  to  treat  us.  Printed  in  italics,  and 
applied  to  the  Chinese,  that  reads  odd- 
ly, or  is,  at  least,  widely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  on  which  most  of 
the  western  nations  have  acted;  bnt 
after  all,  the  Golden  Rule  may  not  he 
out  of  place  in  China.  In  later  edldoni 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  he 
helped  by  descriptive  page  headings, 
but  in  lieu  of  these  there  is  an  excellent 
analytical  table  of  contents. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS. 
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Pekin,  Aug.  14. 
One  of  the  ancient  sages  of  China 
foretold  that  "China  shall  be  destroyed 
by  a  woman."  The  prophecy  Is  ap- 
Iiroaching  fulfilment.  When  the  Bm- 
IiresB-Dowager,  in  September,  1808, 
•eised  once  more  the  reins  of  power, 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  she  was 
to  lead  her  country  with  such  swift- 
ness to  destruction?  The  anti-foreign, 
anti-Christian  moyement  which  has 
now  culminated  in  the  occupation  of 
Peking  by  the  allied  Powers  and  the 
destruction  once  for  all  of  China's  pow- 
er as  a  nation,  was  from  the  outset  en- 
oouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Bmpress- 
Dowager  and  by  the  ignorant  reaction- 
aries whom  she  selected  as  her  adyis- 


Thb  OmeiN  of  thb  Boxbbs. 

The  foundation  of  the  "Boxers"  can 
be  traced  to  one  man,  Yu  Hsien,  who, 
'  when  Prefect  of  Tsao-chau,  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Shan-tung,  organ- 
ised a  band  of  men  as  local  militia  or 
trainbands.  For  them  he  reviyed  the 
ancient  appellation  of  *'I-Ho-Ch'fian," 
the  Patriotic  Harmony  Fists.  Armed 
with  long  swords,  they  were  known 
popularly  as  the  Tft-tao-huei,  or  Big 
Knife  Society. 


After  the  occupation  of  Kiao-chau 
Bay  the  society  grew  in  force,  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  its  members  being  to 
oppose  the  exactions  of  natiye  Catholics 
and  to  resist  further  German  aggres- 
sion. They  became  anti-Christian  and 
anti-foreign.  They  became  a  religious 
sect,  and  underwent  a  fantastic  kind 
of  spiritual  training  of  weird  incanta- 
tions and  grotesque  gymnastics,  which 
they  professed  to  belieye  rendered  them 
imperylous  to  the  sword  and  to  the  bul- 
let of  the  white  man.  TEree  deities 
they  specially  selected  as  their  own- 
namely,  Kwanti,  the  God  of  War  and 
patron  deity  of  the  present  dynasty, 
Kwang  Cheng-tze,  an  Incarnation  of 
Laotze,  and  the  Joyful  Buddha  of  the 
Falstaffian  Belly.  They  made  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  temples  their  headquar- 
ters. Everywhere  they  declared  that 
they  would  drive  the  foreigner  and  his 
devilish  religion  from  China. 

To  encourage  this  society  its  founder, 
Yu-Hsien,  was  in  March,  1899,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Throne  Governor  of  Shan- 
tung. In  four  years  he  had  risen  from 
the  comparatively  humble  post  of  Pre- 
fect to  that  of  the  highest  official  in 
the  province. 

The  "Boxers"  had  grown  in  power  till 
they  had  become  a  menace  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  law  and  order,  and  were  ter- 
rorizing large  districts  of  the  prorlnce. 
In  the  district  where  they  had  origi- 
nated they  came  Into  collision  with  the 
authorities;  they  were  attacked  by  the 
military  commander  of  the  district,  and 
01  were  killed  and  many  Imprisoned. 
This  was  on  October  25  of  last  year. 
Bnt  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  society 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  military  officer  was  deprived 
of  his  command.  The  district  magis- 
trate was  degraded,  and  **Boxers**  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  were  liberated. 
Upon  Yuan  Shih-kal's  appointment  as 
Governor  after  the  murder  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionary,, Mr.  Brooks,  he  received 
Instructions  to  suppress  the  * 'Boxers,*' 
but  not  to  employ  force  in  doing  so;  he 
was  warned  that  among  their  members 
were  patriotic  and  good  men,  and  that 
to  punish  them  indiscriminately  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
high  heaven. 

Empbxss-Dowaoxb  and  thx  Boxxbs. 

From  Shan-tung  the  ''Boxers"  spread 
Into  the  adjoining  province  of  Chi-11, 
the  metropolitan  province.  It  was  from 
the  first  noticeable  that  all  the  teachers 
of  the  "Boxer"  cult  were  Shan-tung 
men.  "Boxers"  could  only  have  spread 
into  the  region  of  the  capital  by  the 
sanction,  if  not  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Court.  They  inoculated  the  Em- 
press-Dowager with  a  belief  In  their 
doctrine  and  In  their  supernatural  pow- 
er of  resisting  the  foreigner.  Never  has 
ignorance  been  so  disastrous. 

Edicts  published  In  the  Peking  Ga- 
sette  recognized  the  association  official- 
ly. Secret  societies  have  always  been 
forbidden  by  the  Government  as  hot- 
beds of  sedition,  but  this  society,  being 
anti-Christian  and  antl-forelgn,  was 
pampered  as  patriotic  In  Its  aims  and 
loyal  in  its  constitution.  Besides,  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  metropolitan  province 
opportunely  coincided  with  a  state  of 


unrest  that  had  become  alarming.  There 
was  famine  in  the  land,  no  rain  had- 
fallen.  The  winter  wheat  had  failed, 
the  spring  wheat  could  not  be  sown, 
and  95  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  un- 
tilled.  The  price  of  grain  had  risen  and 
there  was  widespread  misery  and  dis- 
content The  "feeling  arose  that  these 
misfortunes  were  attributable  to  the 
enmity  of  high  heaven,  offended  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Empreto-Dowager 
and  the  deposition  from  all  real  power 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  rightful  Em- 
peror. At  this  Juncture  the  society  en- 
tered the  province.  Its  propaganda 
spread  like  wildfire.  "It  is  the  foreign- 
ers who  are  eating  the  country.  It  is 
the  foreign  r^igion  which  has  caUed 
down  upon  China  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
It  is  the  cursed  foreign  railways  and 
telegraphs  which  have  diverted  the  good 
influences  from  on  high.'*  Resentment 
against  the  Empress-Dowager  was 
turned  Into  wrath  against  the  foreigner 
and  fury  against  his  religion. 

Thus  the  wily  woman  diverted  from 
herself  the  popular  clamor.  She  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  "Boxer"  trainbands, 
seeing  In  them  possible  means  of  pro- 
tection for  lier  dynasty,  and  she  fanned 
the  wrath  against  the  Christians  by 
cunningly  devised  edicts  comjuiring 
"Boxers"  with  Christians  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  Grave  insinua- 
tions against  the  Christians  grew  into 
open  attacks  culminating  in  a  decree 
ordaining  their  extermination.  The  Im- 
perial Court  became  thus  the  patrons  of 
a  movement  which  was  to  sweep  the 
country  clear  of  the  foreigner  and  "let 
the  seas  separate  us.*'  Prince  Tuan,  the 
father  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  became 
the  chief  of  the  "Boxers,*'  while  other 
prominent  men  known  to  be  in  their 
counsels  were  Duke  Lan,  his  younger 
brother,  Hsu  Tung,  the  tutor  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  Kang  Yi.  the  "Great  Ex- 
tortioner," and  Chao  Shu-chlaov  the 
President  of  the  Railway  and  Minhig 
Bureau,  a  board  founded  to  prevent  rail- 
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ways  and  mines  from  being  evened,  and 
Li  Ping  Heng,  the  degraded  Governor 
of  Slian-tong,  wlio  liad  been  cashiered 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  Ger- 
many, never  to  hold  office  again,  yet 
had  been  subsequently  appointed  to  a 
high  post  in  the  Yang-tze  Valley,  the 
British  sphere. 

When,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months,  I  returned  to  the  capital  last 
^  April,  I  found  "Boxers"  everywhere  in 
evidence  and  the  most  serious  alarm 
among  the  missionaries  as  to  the  course 
events  were  taking.  Boys  were  being 
drilled  by  teachers  from  Shan-tung,  and 
were  being  armed  with  knives  and 
swords.  Knives  had  already  risen  to 
'  double  their  usual  value  and  cutlers 
were  reaping  a  harvest  Anti-foreign 
literature  was  being  sold  in  the  streets, 
Christian  servants  were  being  warned 
that  they  were  "doomed  men."  Yet 
those  who  were  not  missionaries  re- 
garded the  movement  with  contempt. 
No  rain  had  fallen,  and  it  was  believed 
that  much  of  the  excitement  would  dis- 
appear after  the  first  shower. 

In  May  the  drought  continued  and  the 
excitement  grew.  It  was  reported  that 
8.000,000  men  were  to  descend  from 
heaven  and  exterminate  the  foreigners. 
Then  rain  would  come.  Christians  had 
offended  the  gods  by  worshipping  the 
devil's  religion,  and  Heaven's  wrath 
had  been  incurred,  no  rain  had  been 
sent,  and  thousands  were  starving.  To 
inflame  the  ignorant  still  more  against 
the  foreigner  it  was  reported  that  for- 
.  eigners  were  poisoning  the  wells.  Then 
the  crusade  began  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  against  the  nativfe  Chris- 
tians. They,  the  Urmoatze  or  "second- 
ary devils,"  were  to  be  first  attacked, 
and  when  they  had  been  exterminated 
the  white  men  were  to  be  ended.  Heart- 
rending stories  came  from  the  province 
of  murders  of  native  Christians,  of  the 
pillaging  and  burning  of  Christian  prop- 
erty. On  the  16th  the  Catholic  Fathers 
and  Monselgneur  Favler  reported  that 


the  persecution  was  the  most  serious 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  Chi^a 
since  the  outbreak  in  Szu-chuan,  and 
that  it  was  spreading  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Refugees  t>egan  pouring  into 
Peking  and  the  Catholics  began  arming. 
Wherever  strong  enough  they  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Catholic  villages 
and  offered  armed  resistance  to  perse- 
cution. Christian  families  living  un- 
protected in  the  country  abandoned 
everything  and  fied  for  protection  to  the 
Catholic  centre  near  Pao-ting-fu,  or  to 
the  parent  churches  in  Peking.  The 
Pei-tang.  the  great  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Peking,  rapidly  filled  with  refugees. 

The  Bishop  urged  that  foreign  guards 
should  be  at  once  brought  to  Peking. 
To  bring  guards  to  Peking,  he  argued, 
was  more  effective  than  to  bombard  a 
port  In  1898,  at  the  time  of  the  aoup 
d'6tat,  the  effect  of  bringing  guards  was 
an  immediate  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  present  movement  was  a  pop- 
ular one,  and  was  regarded  favorably 
by  the  Government  Bring  troops  to 
Peking  and  the  Government  would  at 
once  suppress  the  movement  in  order  to 
save  the  face  of  China,  whose  humilia- 
tion in  having  foreign  guards  to  preserve 
order  in  the  capital  would  be  witnessed 
by  the  entire  world.  The  "Boxers"' 
were  not  so  much  anti-Christian  as  anti- 
foreign.  Their  strengrth  was  growing' 
daily,  and  soon  the  Europeans  would 
not  be  safe.  It  was  urgently  necessary 
to  bring  guards. 

On  May  19  two  ominous  incidents  oc- 
curred. One  of  the  medical  teachers  at 
the  University  received  word  excusing 
him  from  attending  the  medical  school 
for  25  days.  His  work  took  him  across 
the  South  City,  where  anti-foreign  plac- 
ards were  numerous.  The  enforced 
leave  given  him  was  prompted  by  fears 
for  his  personal  safety.  A  Chinese  boy 
was  detected  dropping  something  into 
a  well.  Seized  and  interrogated,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  hired  by  the  for- 
eigners to  poison  wells.    On  the  same 
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afternoon,  the    19th,  two   missionaries 
who  had  bravely  ventured  as  far  as 
Ghochou  and  Liang  Hsiang  in  the  heart 
of  the  "Boxer**  district  between  Peking 
and  Pao>ting-fu,  returned  to  the  city. 
It  was  an  alarming  tale  they    had   to 
tell.    The  country  was  alive  with  "Box- 
ers.**   Two  well-known  teachers  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had    been 
seized  by  the  mob,  carried  befOTe  the 
"Boxer**  priests,  and  put  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.    Having  recited  the 
formula  and  burned  incenfie,  the  priests 
pretended  to  become  entranced  and  re- 
ceive guidance  from  heaven.    "Do  with 
the  'secondary  devils*  as  you  will;  no 
harm  can  come  to  you**  was  the  verdict 
given  to  satisfy  the  mob.    Refusing  to 
abjure  their  faith,  the  teachers  were 
hacked  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
river.    The  magistrate    could  give  the 
missionaries  no  protection,  and  he  be- 
sought them  not  to  linger  in  his    dis- 
trict.   Already  he  had  lost  face  and  in- 
fluence, for,  in  an  attempt  to  suppress 
the  "Boxers**  at  Matou,  he  had  gone 
there    with    some    cavalry     and    in- 
fantry, but    his    own    soldiers  sympa- 
thized with  the  "Boxers**  and  betrayed 
him  into  their  Hands.      He  had  been 
seized  by  tfie  "Boxers**  and  held  to  ran- 
som. 

Diplomatic  Actioit  iir  PxKure. 

The  movement  was  gathering  in  vol- 
ume, and  excitement  was  increasing  in 
Peking.  On  the  20th  a  meeting  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body  was  held,  when  It  was 
decided  to  address  a  Joint  note  to  the 
YamOn  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  "Boxers,**  as  otherwise  the 
Ministers  would  be  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  protection. 
Unanimity  is  not  the  predominant  char- 
acteristic of  the  Diplomatic  Body  in  Pe- 
king, and  it  is  possible  that  the  Tsung- 
Ii-Yam6n  recognized  this,  and  did  not 
attach  much  weight  to  the  communica- 
tion.   On  a  previous  occasion  in    con- 


nection with  the  disturbances,  a  Joint 
note  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  Kot 
by  the  American,  British,  German  aad 
Japanese  Ministers  fizzled  out  like  a 
damp  squib.  Italy  and  her  nltimatom 
had  greatly  weakened  the  power  of 
threats  upon  the  Chinese.  Besides,  tiie 
action  of  the  Russian  Minister,  wbo, 
while  supporting  the  conjoint  action  of 
the  Diplomatic  Body  was  accnstomed 
at  such  a  crisis  as  this  to  send  d^ 
spatches  direct  to  the  Bmpress-Dov- 
ager  through  Prince  Ghlng,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  force  China  into  the  beUef 
that  all  the  foreign  Powers  were  acting 
in  accord. 

To  all  protests  by  the  Ministers  tbe 
Yamta  replied  by  ridicnling  the  fears  of 
the  foreigners  and  g^iving  assurances.  It 
was  boys,  they  said,  who  were  golog 
through  the  "Boxer"  drill— ignorant 
boys  who  fhus  found  a  pastime.  At 
edict  entirely  unsatisfactory  was  iMocI  i 
on  the  23d,  exhorting  the  unruly  to  (Ui* 
perse  quietly  to  their  homes.  It  wn 
most  cunningly  worded  so  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  "Boxers,**  who  were  secretin 
lauded  as  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  jeC 
was  so  contrived  as  to  delude  tbe  for 
eign  Ministers  into  not  bringing  tbeir 
guards  to  Peking.  Then  overwbehniflf 
evidence  was  produced  to  prove  that  the 
movement  had  the  official  cognianoe^ 
and  approval  of  the  Government,  ftt/ 
"Boxers"  began  drlllinir  on  the  ofBdil' 
drill  grounds— in  the  Yamto  of  the  Hoi- 
golian  Superintendency*  in  tbe  gromdi 
of  the  great  barracks  near  Li  HOI 
Chang's  temple,  in  the  palaces  of  PrisK 
Tuan,  the  father  of  the  Heir  ApptreA 
and  of  Duke  Lan,  his  brother,  and  final- 
ly in  the  Imperial  palace  itself,  tte 
eunuchs  trained  outside  by  tbe  Sbai- 
tung  leaders  being  their  teachers.  Iri- 
dence  afterwards  duly  confirmed,  poW* 
ed  to  Prince  Tuan's  palace  as  tbe  bal*, 
quarters  of  the  sect  All  the  retrograde 
Ministers  who  have  assisted  CM 
down  the  path  to  Avemus,  Hsa  Tosfi 
Kang  Yl,  LI  Flng  Heng  and  Chao  Sta- 
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cbiao    were  in    direct    commonicatioii 
with  the  "Boxer**  leaders. 

Placards  were  posted  thronirhoat  the 
city  headed  "An  admiraY>le  way  of  de- 
^  stroying  foreign  buildings.**  Refugees 
crowded  into  the  Pel-tang.  Services  for 
those  outside  were  suspended  at  all  four 
Cathedrals,  and  women  were  excused 
from  coming  to  the  church.  They  had 
been  threatened  and  terrorized  in  the 
street  Among  the  refugees  were  many 
burned  and  wounded,  who  had  escaped 
massacre  in  the  country. 

On  May  24  some  hopes  were  given 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Gk>yemment  to  check  the  moyement  A 
message  received  from  the  Tien-tsin 
Oonsuls  on  that  day  announced  that  a 
Colonel  Yang  and  70  soldiers  proceeding 
to  Pao-Ung-fu  to  attack  the  "Boxers** 
had  been  caught  in  an  ambuscade  and 
had  all  perished.  For  a  little  time  we 
thought  that  the  soldiery  were  being 
employed  against  the  murderers  of 
Christians.  Investigation,  however, 
proved  that  the  story  which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  foreign  Consuls 
by  the  interpreter  to  the  Viceroy,  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Colonel  Yang 
had  been  murdered  while  with  a  party 
of  70  men  in  the  country,  but  there  had 
been  no  conflict  with  the  "Boxers.** 
None  of  his  men  had  been  attacked,  and 
he  himself  seems  to  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  an  act  of  private  revenge.  Far 
from  suppressing  the  "Boxew,**  the  sol- 
,  diers.  especially  the  anti-foreign  rabble 
^  of  General  Tung-fuh-slang,  openly  fra- 
ternized with  the  "Boxers.**  being  ad- 
dressed by  them  in  affectionate  terms 
as  "blood  brothers.** 

Foreigners  who  had  friends  among 
the  Chinese  received  private  warning  to 
leave  Peking;  their  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger; a  massacre  of  the  Europeans  was 
impending.  Gardeners  and  washermen 
employed  by  foreigners  left  their  work 
and  went  into  hiding.  Teachers  and 
servants  in  the  employment  of  foreign- 
ers who  were  not  Catholics  ran  away 


into  the  country.  It  was  becoming  un« 
safe  for  the  Chinese  to  work  for  the 
foreigner. 

On  the  28th  of  May  a  messenger  came 
into  Peldng  to  announce  that  the  Lu- 
han  railway  between  Lu-ku-chiao  and 
Pao-ting-fu  had  been  destroyed,  and 
that  the  lives  of  the  French  engineers 
at  Chang-hsin-tien,  five  miles  beyond 
Lu-ku-chiao.  were  imperilled.  The  sta- 
tion had  been  burnt,  and  the  engineers 
had  been  besieged  in  their  houses.  Later 
word  came  that  Feng-t*ai.  the  first  sta- 
tion on  the  Peking-Tien-tsin  line,  had 
been  attacked  by  "Boxers"  and  the  sta- 
tion burned.  The  engine  sheds  were  in 
flames  and  the  whole  countryside  was 
in  alarm.  At  once  it  was  regarded  as 
noteworthy  that  General  Tung-fuh- 
slang  had  been  received  in  audience  by « 
the  Empress-Dowager.  Word  that  the 
station  was  to  be  burnt  on  that  day  had 
been  sent  some  days  before  to  all  the 
surrounding  villages.  In  expectation  of 
the  burning.  "Boxers,**  or  sympathizers, 
had  left  in  the  morning  for  Feng-t*ai, 
announcing  that  they  were  going  to  wit- 
ness the  conflagration.  The  smoke  could 
be  seen  from  Peking  and  from  all  the 
temples  in  the  western  hills.  No  sooner 
had  the  flames  started  than  the  rain  so 
long  and  ardently  desired  burst  over  the 
country.  High  heaven  had  signified 
approval  of  the  work.  So  propitious  a 
sign  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
"Boxers.**  After  the  Tien-tsin  massacre 
of  1870  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred, 
susceptible  of  the  same  interpretation. 
Fortunately  an  engine  had  been  kept 
in  waiting  at  Feng-f  ai.  and  by  this  the 
engineers  and  other  employes,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  British,  escaped  to 
Tien-tsin  before  the  attack. 

But  great  and  inevitable  anxiety  was 
felt  for  the  safety  of  the  French  engi- 
neers at  Chang-hsin-tien,  15  miles  from 
Peking,  for  the  country  was  swarming 
with  "Boxers.**  with  whom  the  soldiers 
were  fraternizing.  Their  rescue  on  the 
29th  was  due  to  the  courage  of  M.  An- 
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gnste  Ghamot,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  long 
resident  in  Peking,  who,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  iady  of  remarlcable  physi- 
cal courage,  by  a  young  Australian 
named  Dupree,  and  four  French  gentle- 
men, rode  out  through  a  country  seeth- 
ing with  excitement,  and  the  same  even- 
ing brought  safely  baclc  to  Peking  every 
member  of  the  party,  13  men,  nine  wom- 
en and  seven  children.  An  hour  after 
the  party  escaped  their  houses  were  set 
fire  to  and  looted  by  the  very  soldiers 
who  had  been  sent  to  protect  them. 
This  prompt  and  daring  rescue  was  one 
of  the  best  incidents  of  the  siege;  often 
has  the  Legion  of  Honor  been  conferred 
for  services  less  meritorious. 

Abbival  of  the  Legation  Guakdb. 

Peking  was  becoming  more  excited 
day  by  day.  Foreigners  riding  near  the 
Yung-ting-m§n  were  assailed  with 
stones  by  Imperial  soldiers  "sent  to  pro- 
tect foreigners."  Foreign  guards  were 
sent  for.  The  Chinese  made  a  last  effort 
to  assure  the  foreign  Ministers  that 
they  were  not  needed,  that  the  excite- 
ment was  abating,  and  that  soon  all 
would  be  quiet.  They  attempted  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
troops  coming,  but  finally  agreed  that 
they  should  come.  Sir  Claude  Macdon- 
ald,  for  his  part,  notified  the  Yam&n  in 
peremptory  terms  that  the  time  for  pa- 
tience had  passed,  that  the  foreign 
guards  were  coming,  and  that  if  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  obstruct  them 
they  would  come  in  tenfold  greater 
numbers.  The  train  service,  though 
dislocated,  continued,  and  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  May,  too  late  to  allow 
a  demonstration  In  the  streets,  the 
Marine  Guards,  British.  Japanese,  Amer- 
ican, French,  Italian,  Russian,  arrived. 
They  numbered  In  all  some  340  men. 
Though  the  hour  was  late  and  the  gates 
had  to  be  kept  open,  they  marched  past 
respectful  and  gaping  crowds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  past  grovelling  ofll- 
cials  and  battalions  of  scUdiers— an  un- 


thinkable humiliation  for  the  capital  o( 
what  Lord  Salisbury  once  ventured  to 
characterise  as  a  nation  of  400.000,000 
of  brave  people. 

Guards  were  mounted  at  the  Legi- 
tions,  and  the  streets,  except  for  tlie 
crowds  that  thronged  the  Legatioo 
quarters  to  see  the  forelfi^n  soldiers,  re- 
sumed their  usual  appearance. 

As  usual,  in  these    conjoint    Intemt- 
tional  expeditions,  there  had  been  seri- 
ous blunders.      In  the  first  place  tlw 
British  force  numbered,  when  leaving 
Tien-tsin,  100  men,  not  one  too  many; 
but  Russia  was  sending  only  75  men. 
Accordingly    the    British    Consul   de- 
tained 25  of  his  men  in  order  that  tlw 
number  of    British    might   correspond 
with   the  number  of   Russians.     Our 
power  of  defence  in  the  large  Legation 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of 
this  detachment  Our  authorities  seemed 
to  consider  that  the  troops  were  beinf 
called  to  Peking  for    a    demonstration 
only;  accordingly  they  sent  with  then 
an  antiquated  five-barrel  Nordenfeldt  of  / 
1887  pattern,  which  consistently  Jammed 
every  fourth  round. 

Still  worse  was  it  with  the  Rnssiani. 
They  left  their  12-pounder  on  the  plat- 
form at  Tien-tsin,  but  brought  the  80 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  these,  when 
the  communications  were  subsequent!/ 
cut,  they  sank  into  the  bottom  of  the 
well  to  save  them  from  falling  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy..  ; 

Two  days  later  the  Austrian  and  Ge^ 
man  guards  came  to  Peking,  and  two    u^ 
days  after  that  train  communication  wttb     | 
Peking  was  interrupted.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  presence  of  foreign  gnardi 
was  an  abatement  of  excitement  in  tlM 
city  itself,  but  in  the  country  the  harry- 
ing and  murder  of    native    Chrlsdam 
continued.     Then   the   '^Boxers**  grew 
bolder  and  attacked  the  Europeans.  On 
June  2  reports  reached  Peking  that  a 
party  of  foreign  engineers  employed  on  \ 
the  Lu-han  railway  south  of  Pao-tlng-fo 
had  been  attacked  when  escaping  bj 
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the  Taching  rfyer  to  Tien-tsln,  and  that 
of  the  party  of  30,  eight  men  and  one 
woman  were  missing,  of  whom  there 
were  grave  reasons  to  fear  that  five 
were  dead.  Then  a  day  later  word 
reached  us  of  the  brutal  murder  at 
Yung-ching,  near  the  Peking-Tien-tsln 
*  1  railway,  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Nor- 

,  man,  two  missionaries  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.'  Mr. 
Bobinson  had  been  first  killed,  but  Mr. 
Norman  had  succeeded  in  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  the  Yamdn  of  the  magistrate, 
and  by  him  was  given  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  mob  and  done  to  death.  The  de- 
struction of  the  railways  continued,  and 
reports  of  the  burning  of  new  stations 
came  in  daily. 

On  the  4th  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  had 
a  meeting  with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  It 
was  a  very  serious  meeting,  for  it  con- 
cerned the  murder  of  the  two  British 
missionaries.  Four  members  were  pres- 
ent   In  the  midst  of  the  Minister's  pro- 

'  test  one  member  was  found  fast  asleep. 
"There  you  have  China,"  said  the  Min- 
ister. "What  can  you  do  with  such  a 
people?"  And  in  the 'meantime,  while 
the  crisis  was  impending,  the  Empress- 
}  Dowager  was  giving  a  series  of  theatri- 
*  cal  entertainments  in  the  Summer  Pal- 
ace. 

Attitude  of  Chiness  Goybbnmbnt. 

Some  action  was,  however,  taken  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  but  its  effect 
was  to  encourage  the  movement  which 
it  was  pretending  to  check.  Pressed  by 
the  foreign  Ministers  to  issue  a  decree 
quelling  the  outbreak,  the  Government 
published  an  edict  on  June  6,  which 
screened  the  "Boxers,"  compared  them 
with  Christians  to  the  disparagement  of 
^  Christians,  and  attributed  the  recent 
outbreak  to  lawless  persons  who  had 
falsely  joined  the  "Boxers"  for  their 
own  evil  ends,  just  as  bad  characters, 
it  alleged,  became  Christians  to  defeat 
-  the  ends  of  justice.  Profound  indigna- 
tion was  caused  by  the  decree.   Not  a 


single  "Boxer"  or  "lawless  person"  had 
been  arrested,  though  they  numbered 
tens  of  thousands,  but  to  cast  ridicule 
on  the  foreigners  another  edict  insolent- 
ly announced  that  one  man,  creating  a 
disturbance  by  street  brawling,  had 
been  arrested*  and  would  be  punished. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  de- 
cree. No  reference  whatever  was  made 
in  it  to  any  act  of  murder,  nor  to  the 
systematic  massacre  of  native  Chris- 
tians by  the  "Boxers."    It  said:— 

"The  Christians  have  now  been  propa- 
gating their  religion  in  China  for  many 
years,  and  the  missionaries  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  exhorting  peo- 
ple to  virtuous  conduct  Heretofore  the 
Christians  have  not  utilized  the  Church 
as  a  means  of  causing  trouble,  so  that 
the  people  and  the  Christians  have  lived 
together  in  amity,  each  following  his 
own  doctrine.  Now,  however,  the 
churches  and  Christians  have  become 
very  numerous  throughout  the  Empire, 
so  that  discontented  and  reckless  charac-  ' 
ters  have  found  their  way  into  their 
ranks  without  the  missionaries  being 
able  in  every  case  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  Such  bad 
characters  haVe  become  Christians 
merely  as  an  excuse  to  insult  and  op- 
press the  rest  of  the  population,  and  to 
tyrannize  over  the  districts  in  which 
they  dwelt,  although,  of  course,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  in  no  way  signified  their 
approval  of  such  proceedings. 

"As  to  the  'Patriotic  Harmony  Society 
of  Boxers,*  they  have  recently  been 
practising  military  drill  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  bodies  and  the  protec- 
tion of  tbeir  homes,  and  in  nowise  mak-  ^ 
Ing  a  disturbance  or  trouble.  Now  we 
have  rei>eatedly  issued  edicts  instruct- 
ing the  officials  to  repress  firmly  all  dis- 
turbances without  regard  to  people  be- 
ing members  of  the  society  or  not,  the 
only  question  being  whether  they  are 
bad  characters  and  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  most  rigorously  if  they  create  dis- 
turbances.   Converts  and  'Boxers'  alike 
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are  one  and  all  the  littie  children  of  the 
Throne,  and  we  regard  them  with  an 
equal  love  which  in  no  way  discrimi- 
nates between  the  *Bozer'  and  the  Chris- 
tian." 

Then  the  decree  announced  that  Chao 
Shu-chiao,  one  of  the  most  rabid  anti- 
foreign  Mandarins  in  China,  had  been 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  ''Boxer"  districts.  This 
appointment  was  a  further  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Goyemment, 
for  be  was  appointed  solely  because  he 
was  Icnown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  "Boxer"  brotherhood. 

Missionaries  In  Peking  began  collect- 
ing together  in  the  larger  mission  com- 
pounds for  common  protection.  Many 
ladies  went  for  safety  into  the  British 
Legation.  Railway  communication  was 
now  severed  and  the  telegraph  commu- 
nication threatened.  Our  isolation  was 
being  completed. 

In  the  country  disaffection  spread  to 
the  districts  to  the  east  of  Peidng,  and 
the  position  of  the  American  mission- 
aries at  Tung-chau  became  one  of  great 
danger.  It  was  decided  to  abandon 
their  great  missionary  establishments, 
and  with  the  native  Christians  that 
could  follow  them  to  come  into  Pelting. 
They  asked  for  an  escort,  but  Mr.  Con- 
ger felt  himself  compelled  to  decline 
one,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  send  the  small  body  of  men  that 
he  could  spare  from  the  Legation 
through  so  dangerous  a  district.  Pro- 
tection must  be  looked  for  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  What  soldiers  could 
not  be  sent  to  do  one  fearless  American 
missionary  succeeded  in  doing.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  June  7  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Ament,  of  the  Board  Mission,  left  Pe- 
king in  a  cart,  and  with  20  other  carts 
journeyed  14  miles  to  Tung-chau, 
through  a  country  palpitating  with  ex- 
citement. It  was  an  act  of  courage  and 
devotion  that  seemed  to  us  who  knew 
the  country  a  deed  of  heroism.  His 
arrival      was      most    opportune.     He 


brought  safely  back  with  him  to  FeUng 
the  whole  missionary  body  then  in 
Tung-chan— five  men,  including  the  is- 
thor  of  "Chinese  Gharacteristics,"  U 
ladies  and  seven  children,  together  with 
their  Christian  servants. 

'Before  leaving,  the  misaionarlefl  tst- 
mally  handed  over  their  bnildlnga. 
schools,  colleges  and  chapels  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Chinese  Goyemment 
Their  trust  was  at  once  betrayed. 
Scarcely  had  they  reached  Peking  te- 
f  ore  the  mission  property  was  in  flamei, 
burnt  by  the  very  soldiers  sent  by  Got- 
ernment  to  have  them  In  safe  keeping. 
Every  foreign  huilding  in  Tung-duo 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  there  it 
every  reason  to  fear  that  every  Cbris- 
tian  in  the  neighborhood,  who  lud 
failed  to  escape  to  Peking,  was  botcli- 
ered.  On  arrival  in  Peking  the  mission- 
aries, dismayed  by  the  wreck  of  tbeir 
years  of  work  in  China,  held  a  conft^ 
ence  and  decided  to  send  the  followtog 
cable  over  the  head  of  the  Minister  di- 
rect to  the  President  at  Washington:— 

President  McKinley,  Washington,  June 

8th,  1900. 

"Boxers'*  destroy  chapels,  massacre 
hundreds  Christians.  Threaten  exter- 
minate all  foreigners.  Tung-chan  abtn- 
doned.  Tsunhua  Pao-ting-fu  extreme 
danger.  Chinese  troops  useless.  Pe- 
king Tien-tsin  dally  threatened.  Btii- 
ways  destroyed.  Telegraphs  cut  Chi- 
nese  government  paralyzed.  Imperiii 
edicts  double-faced,  favor  "Boxeia" 
Universal  peril  unless  situation  prompt- 
ly relieved.  Thirty  Americans  con- 
vened regard  outlook  practically  hope- 
less. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  to  know  if 
this  telegram  ever  reached  Washingtos. 

On  the  7th  Lao  Fa  and  Lang  Finf. 
two  more  stations  on  the  railway  were 
burnt  Then  word  came  that  the  fo^ 
eign-drlUed  soldiers  of  General  Meli 
sent  from  Lutai  to  goard  the  raUwty 
had  fired  upon  the  "Boxers'*  and  kUled 
"some  hundreds,"  anil  the  news  gave  of 
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ettcouFagement  Immediately  after, 
hofwever,  the  Legations  learnt  that 
General  Nieh  had,  subsequently  to  the 
fight,  wired  to  Yung  Lu,  asking  if  he 
should  continue  to  fire  upon  the  "Box- 
ers," and  had  received  the  reply:  "Dis- 
I>erse  them  by  pacific  means;  don't 
fire."  And  the  indication  of  policy  thus 
given  was  confirmed  immediately  after 
by  the  ominous  intelligence  that  €^en- 
eral  Nieh's  troops  had  been  recalled  to 
Tlen-tsin  and  Lutai  as  punishment  f6r 
having  fired  upon  the  "loyal  and  patri- 
otic brotherhood."  Clearly  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Government  were  with 
the  "Boxers." 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Tien-tsin  to  Peking  had  been  strenuous- 
ly opposed  by  the  Chinese  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  permit  the  passage  of  for- 
eign troops  to  the  capital;  its  destruc- 
tion would  hardly  be  regarded  by  them 
as  a  calamity,  But  rather  as  strengthen- 
ing the  position  in  the  capital. 

More  troops  were  sent  for  to  reinforce 
the  Legation  guards  in  Peking,  but  they 
were  sent  for  too  late.  Already  many 
miles  of  the  railway  had  been  torn  up, 
and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  an  early 
restoration  of  communication.  The 
movement  was  spreading  northwards. 
The  railway  works  at  Tongshan  were 
threatened,  the  missionaries  in  Kalgan 
were  menaced,  and  the  Russian  Greek 
church  at  Tung  Ting  An,  35  miles  north 
of  Peking,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in 
the  north  of  China,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

On  June  9  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yam€n,  a  Manchu  who  has 
been  abroad  and  speaks  French  with 
fluency,  called  as  an  intermediary  upon 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  British  Legation, 
and  has  no  anti-foreign  prejudices.  An 
incident  occurred  in  connection  with  his 
visit  that  gave  cause  for -thought.  Sir 
Claude  bluntly  said  to  him  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  a  massacre  of  the 
foreigners  in  Peking  had  been  deter- 


mined on  by  the  present  anti-foreign 
Government     A  Chinese    would  have 
laughed  away  the  suggestion,  but  the 
secretary  changed  color  and,  assuming 
a  look  of  serious  gravity,  said  nothing. 
Sir  Claude  was  so  comvinced  from  the 
man's  manner,  that  treachery  was  con- 
templated that  he  reported  the  incident 
to    his   colleagues.     Then  peremptory 
messages  were  sent  ordering  up  the  re- 
inforcements.  They  were  to  leave  Tien- 
tsin next  day,  come  as  far  as  possible 
by  rail  and  then  march  overland.   At 
an  audience  with  the  Tsung-li-Yam6n 
later  in  the  day,  the  American  Biinister 
was  struck  with  the  arrogant,  almost 
insolent  bearing  of  the  Ministers.  What 
matter,  they  said  to  him  and  to  the  other 
foreign  representatives,  If  the  railway 
was  destroyed.      "What  did  your  Ex- 
cellency do  before  the  railway  was  con- 
structed; how  did  you  get  along  then?" 
The  Empress-Dowager  and  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  been  for  some  time  past 
at  the  Summer  Palace,  returned  to  Pe- 
king, entering  the  city  at  the  same  hour 
by  different  gates.      Large<  escorts  of 
cavalry  and  tafantry  accompanied  them; 
Manchu  bannermen  in  large  numbers 
were  posted  on  the  walls.  It  was  notice- 
able that  the  body  guard  of  the  Empress 
was  provided  by  the  renegade  Mahom- 
medan  rabble  of    Tung-fuh-siang,  who 
had  long  been  a  menace  to  foreigners 
in  the  province.      The  return   of    the 
Court  was  expected  to  have  a  tranquil- 
lizing effect  upon  the  populace.      But 
this  was  not  the  case.    Students  were 
attacked  when  riding  in  the  country;  our 
race-course  grand    stand    and  stables 
were  bumf  by  "Boxers"  armed  with 
knives;  Europeans   could    not  venture 
along  the  streets  outside    the    foreign 
quarter  without  being  insulted.    People 
were  saying  everywhere,  "The  foreign-  ^ - 
ers  are  to  be  ended."    Streets  were  be- 
ing patrolled  by  cavalry,  and  there  was 
every  fear  that  the    patrols  were    in 
league  with    the  "Boxers,^  who   were 
marching  through  the  streets  bearing 
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banners  inscribed  "Fu  Ching  Mieh 
Yang."  'Trotect  Pure  (tbe  Dynasty), 
exterminate  the  foreigner." 

FoBBieN  Pbbpabatiohs  fob  Dbfbbob. 

The  London  Mission  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  T^ospel  hand- 
ed over  their  buildings  to  the  Chinese 
authorities,  holding  them  responsible 
for  their  safe  keeping,  and  all  missiona- 
ries and  their  families  went  to  the  Brit- 
ish Legation. 

The  American  Board  Mission  likewise 
delivered  over  their  valuable  proi)erty 
to  the  Govemment  and  fdl  bade  upon 
the  great  Methodist  Bpiscopalian  Mis- 
sion near  the  Hata  Men  Gate,  beyond 
the  foreign  quarter.  Tung-chau  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families  and  several 
hundred  Christian  converts  were  al- 
ready gathered  there.  Steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  fortify  the  compound.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Game- 
well  deep  trenches  were  cut,  earthworks 
thrown  up  and  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements laid  down.  Watch  was 
kept  and  sentries  posted,  provisions  laid 
in  and  all  preparations  made  to  with- 
stand a  siege.  Twenty  marines  and  a 
captain  from  the  American  Legation 
were  sent  as  a  guard  and  some  spare 
rifles  were  obtained  from  the  British 
Legation.  Converts  were  armed  with 
pikes  and  knives,  and  a  determined  ef- 
fort was  to  be  made  In  case  of  attack. 
The  mission  was,  however,  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  any  force  holding  the 
high  city  wall  and  Hata  Men  Gate. 
Without  the  power  of  reply  the  small 
garrison  could  have  been  shot  down 
from  the  wall,  which  is  little  more  than 
a  8tone*s  throw  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  compound.  •Shell-fire,  such  as 
was  subsequently  used  against  the  Le- 
gations, would  have  smashed  the  build- 
ings into  fragments. 

All  the  Maritime  Customs  staff  and 
their  families  living  in  the  East  City,  a 
mile  or  more  beyond  the  foreign  quarter, 
the  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Tung- 


wen-Kuan,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  Mr.  Pethick, 
the  secretary  of  Li  Hung  Ching,  and 
others  were  forced  to    aban(|[>n    their 
homes  and  come  in  for  protection.  Prep- 
arations for  defence  went  on  at  all  the 
Legations,  for  it  was    now   inevitable 
that  we  should  have  to  fight    A  oofweil 
^  ffuerre  was  hdd,  attended  by  all  the 
military  ofilcers,  and  a  plan  of  defence 
determined.    The  palace  and  grounds  of 
Prince  Su,  opposite  the  British  Lega- 
tion, were  to  be  held  for  the  Christian 
refugees,  and  an  area  was  to  be  defend- 
ed some  half  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile    ^ 
broad,  bounded    by  the  Austrian   and 
Italian  Legations  to  the  east  the  street 
running  over  the  north  bridge  of  the 
canal  to  the  north,  the  British,  Russian 
and  American  Legations  to  the  west 
while  the  southern  boundary  was  to  be. 
the  street  running  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  City  Wall  from  the  American  Le- 
gation on  the  west,  past  the  German 
Legation  on  the  east  to  the  lane  run- 
ning   from    the  Wall  north    past    the 
French  Legation,  the  buildings  of  the 
Inspectorate  General  of  Customs  and 
the  Austrian  Legation.    All  women  and 
children  and  non-combatants  were  to 
come  into  the  British  Legation.    Each 
position  was  to  be  held  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  final  stand  was    to   be 
made  at  the  British  Legation.  No  ques^ 
tion  of  surrender  could  ever  be  enter- 
tained, for  surrender  meant  massacre. 
On  the  10th  it  was  announced  that  re- 
inforcements were  on  the  way,  and  that 
they  were  coming  with  the  approval  of 
the  Viceroy  and  of  the  Chinese  Govem- 
ment   an    approval    more    readily  ac- 
corded since  it  was  known  to  the  Vice- 
roy that  the  troops  could  not  come  by 
train.    More  than  one  of  the  Ministers 
was  so  confident  that  they  were  com- 
ing that  carts  were  sent  to  await  their   - 
arrival  at  Machla-pu,  the  terminal  rail- 
way station  at  Peking.    One  of  the  for- 
eign Ministers,  meeting  me,  said  •'Thus 
I  have  telegraphed  to  my  Govemment: 
—Day  and  night  for  15  days  the  foreign 
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IClnisten  have  been  armed  to  the  teeth 
^   to  protect  themselves  against  the  sol- 
c    dlen    of   the    Govemment    to    which 
t   tbey  are  accredited.      They  are  not  a 
I    Government,  they  are  brigands.**    His 
Indignation    was  Intensified    when  he 
/    read  the  disgraceful  decree  which  was 
iaaned  In  the  evening.    In  this  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  alarming  condi- 
tion of  the  dty  which  had  driven  the  Eu- 
ropeans under  the  protection  of  foreign 
ini&rds;  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  In- 
cendiarism at  Tung-chau,  to  the  murder 
of  missionaries,  to  the  wholesale  massa- 
cre of  native  Christians— not  at  all.    But 
a  direct  Insult  was  thrown  in  the  face 
of  the  foreign  Ministers.      The  move- 
ment against  which  they  had  unavail- 
Ingly  protested  was  held  up  to  ridicule 
by  saying  that  another  abusive  coolie 
had  been  arrested  for  Insulting  conduct 
In  the  street,  and  then  Govemment  gave 
Its  first  public  official  recognition  of  the 
"Boxers"  by  announcing  that  the  noto- 
'Tloas    chief  of    the  "Boxers,"    Prince 
-  I  Toan,  had  been  appointed  President  of 
i  the  Tsung-ll-Yamfin.    Prince  Chiug  was 
'  superseded,  but  was  not  removed  from 
the  Yamfin.    One  harmless  old  Chinese, 
Llao  Shouhdng,  was  sent    into  retire- 
'  ment,  while  four    rabidly   anti-foreign 
^     Manchus  entirely  ignorant  of  all  foreign 
affairs  were  appointed  members.     The 
'  last  hope  of  any  wisdom  springing  from 
the  Yamta  disappeared  with  the  super- 
session of  Prince  Ching  by  the  anti-for- 
eign barbarian  who,     more    than   any 
other  man  In  China,  was  responsible  for 
the  outbreak. 

The  following  morning  most  of  the 
Buiopeans  rode  to  Machla-pu  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  foreign  troops.  They 
waited,  but  no  troops  came,  and  then 
rode  back  past  the  Jeering  faces  of 
hordes  of  Chinese  soldiers.  Our  secu- 
rity was  not  Increased  by  this  fiasco. 

MVBDBB  OP  JAPANBSB  SbCBBTABT. 

Soldiers  sent  to  guard  the  summer 
residences  of  the  British  Legation  In 


the  Western  Hills  left  their  posts  dur- 
ing the  night    The  buildings  had  been 
officially  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Imperial  Govemment.    In  the  pre- 
arranged absence  of  the    soldiers   the 
buildings  were  attacked    by   "Boxers" 
and  entirely  burnt  to  the  ground;  the 
soldiers  witnessed,  if  they  did  not  assist 
in  the  burning.    But  worse  events  were 
to  happen  that  day.    In  the  afternoon 
news  passed  through  Peking  that  Mr. 
Sugiyama,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Japan- 
ese Legation,  had  been  murdered  by  sol-  ' 
diers.    He  had  been  sent  by  his  Minis- 
ter a  second  time  to  Machia-pu  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  troops.    Parsing  un- 
armed and  alone  in  his  cart  beyond  the 
Yung-ting  Men,  the  outer  gate  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  he  was  seized  by  the 
soldiers    of    Tung-fuh-siang,    dragged 
from  his  cart  and  done  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  Chinese,  who  wit- 
nessed his  struggles  with  unpitying  In- 
terest and  unconcealed  satisfaction.    A 
"mafoo"  in  the  service  of  the  American 
legation  waiting  at  Machia-pu  in  the 
vain  hope  of  seeing  the  train  arrive,  was 
warned  to  quit  there  speedily,  and  was 
cursed  for  being  in  the  service  of  the 
foreigners.    He  rode  to  the  Yung-ting 
M6n,  where  he  saw  the  foreigner  dead 
and  mutilated,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  enter,  and.  riding  furiously,  he  came 
round  by  another  gate  and  so  breathless 
Into  the  Legation.     Mr.  Narahara,  the 
second  secretary,  at  once  went  to  the 
YamGn,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  the  body.    The  heart  was  cut 
out.  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  savage  Gen- 
eral Tung-fuh-siang  himself.      No  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to    recover   the 
body,  and  the  following  morning  my 
servant,  senl  by  me  to  inquire,  found 
his  mutilated  body  roughly  covered  with 
earth  at  the  place  where  It  had  been 
murdered.    One  leg  was  exposed,  and 
children,  to  the  amusement  of  their  el- 
ders, were  poking  at  it  with  sticks. 
A  decree  published  after  the  murder 
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attributed  the  crime  to  the  action  of  des- 
peradoes outside  the  city,  whereas  It 
was  notorious  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  of  Tung-fuh- 
siang,  the  favorite  bodyguard  of  the 
Empress-Dowager.  In  another  decree 
General  Nieh  was  censured,  apparently 
for  his  too  energetic  treatment  of  the 
"Boxers."  but  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command  and  make  amends  for  his 
misdeeds.  Chao  Shu-chiao,  who  knew 
well  the  master  he  was  serving,  pub- 
lished his  report  on  the  "Boxer'* 
troubles  at  Cho-chau  and  on  the  rail- 
way, and  with  sublime  effrontery  at- 
tributed the  disasters,  not  to  the  "Box- 
ers." but  to  the  foreign-drilled  soldiers 
of  General  Nieh.  Telegraph  communi- 
cation by  every  route  had  been  cut  Al- 
most the  last  of  the  servants  who  were 
not  Christians  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters. 

On  the  12th  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  Chi  Hsiu,  a  memlier  of  the  Grand 
Council  and  newly  appointed  to  the  Ya- 
m6n,  Hsu  Ching-chOng.  the  ex-Minister. 
the  "Boxer"  leader  Chao  Shu-chiao,  dnd 
another  Manchu,  called  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Minister.  Chi  Hsiu  made  a  long 
address,  his  theme  being  the  enduring 
nature  of  the  friendship  between  China 
and  England  and  the  duty  which  China 
has  always  recognized  as  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  members  of  the 
Legations  who  were  her  guests  and  the 
strangers  within  her  walls.  Chi  Hsiu 
assured  the  Minister  that  the  movement 
was  at  an  end,  that  all  was  now  tran- 
quil, and  that  there  was  no  more  reason 
to  fear.  Yet  the  very  next  day  Baron 
von  Ketteler  himself  captured  a  "Box- 
er" from  amid  the  crowd  in  Legation- 
street  He  carried  the  consecrated 
headpiece,  and  was  armed  w^lth  a  sword. 
Round  his  waist  he  had  a  belt  contain- 
ing a  talisman  of  yellow  paper  smeared 
with  mystic  red  symbols,  by  which  he 
was  rendered  "Impermeable  to  foreign 
bullets."  And  in  the  afternoon  the 
"Boxers"  came  down  In  force  from  the 


north  of  the  city  and  the  burning  of 
foreign  buildings  began. 

The  cry  arose  that  the  "Boxers"  were 
coming.  Every  man  ran  to  his  post  t 
cordon  was  established  round  the  f(H>> 
eign  quarter  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  pass.  Guards  were  on  watch  at  til 
the  Legations,  but  their  numbers  spretd 
over  so  many  posts  were  very  inad^ 
quate,  and  they  were  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  guards  detached  for  doty 
at  the  Pei-tang  Cathedral,  where  three 
miles  distant  within  the  Imperial  Citj, 
were  gathered  in  the  one  great  com- 
pound Mgr.  Favier,  the  Bishop,  his  co- 
adjutor, Mgr.  Jarlin,  the  mlsslonariei 
and  lay  brothers,  the  sisters  of  charity, 
and  a  vast,  concourse  of  Christian  refu- 
gees, estimated  at  2,000,  who  had  fled 
from  the  massacre  in  the  country. 

A  guard  of  five  Austrlans  was  sent  to 
the  Belgian  Legation.  The  Austrlans, 
with  their  machine  gun,  commanded 
the  Customs-street  leading  to  the 
north;  the  Italians,  with  a  one- 
pounder,  commanded  the  Legation- 
street  to  the  east.  The  British  with 
their  Nordenfeldt  swept  the  Canal-street 
to  the  north  and  the  North-bridge,  the 
Russians  were  on  the  South-bridsc 
while  the  Americans  with  their  Colt 
machine  gun  had  command  of  Legation- 
street  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  court 
facing  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Rus- 
sians, having  no  gun,  dropped  their 
heavy  ammunition  down  the  well. 

The  Massacbb  ok  NATrvx  Chbistia5I. 

As  darkness  came  on  the  most  awfol 
cries  were  heard  in  the  city,  most  de- 
moniacal and  unforgettable,  the  cries  of 
the  "Boxers,"  "Sha  kweitee"— "Kill  the 
devils"— mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims  and  the  groans  of  the  dylnf. 
For  "Boxers"  were  sweeping  throngh 
the  city  massacring  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  burning  them  alive  in  their 
homes.  The  first  building  to  be  burned 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion In  the    Hata    Mto-street.     Then 
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ttkQ  city.  Amid  the  most  deafening  uiih 
roar  the  Tnng-tang,  or  Bast  Catbedral, 
shot  flames  into  tlie  sky.  The  old 
Greek  Church  in  the  northeast  of  the 
city,  the  London  Mission  buildings*  the 
handsome  pile  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  and  the  entire  foreign  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  in  the  East  City  burned 
throughout  the  night  It  was  an  appall- 
ing sight. 

L*ate  in  the  night  a  large  party  of 
•'Boxers,"  bearing  torches,  were  seen 
moving  down  Customs-street  towards 
the  Austrian  Legation.      The  machine 

*•'  gun  mounted  was  in  waiting  for  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  come  within  150 
yards  in  the  open  street  near  the  great 
cross  road,  and    then   the    order  was 

^  given  and  the  gun  rained  forth  death. 
'It  was  a  grateful  sound.  The  torches 
disappeared.  They  had  come  within  a 
restricted  space,  and  none,  we  thought, 
could  have  escaped.  Eagerly  we  went 
forth  to  count  the  dead,  expecting  to 
find  them  in  heaps.  But  there  was  not 
one  dead.  The  gun  had  been  aimed 
▼ery  wide  of  the  mark.  Two  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  "Boxers"  there  is  a 
place  where,  30  feet  above  the  level 
road,  the  telegraph  wires  crossed  to  the 
station.  Next  morning  they  were  found 
to  have  been  cut  by  the  Austrian  fire. 
The  only  persons  who  suffered  injury 
were  possible  wayfarers  two  miles  up 
the  street  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  fiasco  helped  to  confirm  the 
••Boxers"  in  a  belief  in  their  invulner- 
ability. 

The  Tung-tang,  or  Bast  Cathedral, 
having  been  burned,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Nan-tang,  the  South  Cathedral  was 
In  danger.      Pdre  Oarrigues,  the  aged 

.  '  priest  of  the  Tung-tang,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  post  and  had  perished  in  the 
'  fiames.  But  the  fathers  and  sisters  at 
the  Nan-tang  might  yet  be  saved.  Their 
lives  were  in  great  peril;  it  was  neces- 
rary  to  act  quickly.   A  party  of  French 


gentlemen,  led  by  M.  Fliche  of  the 
French  Legation,  and  accompanied  by 
M.  and  Mmc.  Chamot  rode  out  at  night 
and  early  the  following  morning  safely 
escorted  to  the  hotel  every  member  of 
the  mission— Pdre  d'Addosio  and  his 
two  colleagues,  a  French  brother,  five 
sisters  of  charity,  and  some  twenty  na- 
tive nuns  of  the  Order  of  Josephine. 
They  were  rescued  Just  in  time.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  reached  a  place  of  safety 
when  the  splendid  edifice  they  had  for- 
saken was  in  flames.  To  the  sky 
wreathed  the  smoke,  a  pillar  of  cloud 
marking  the  destruction,  not  of  a  faith, 
but  of  a  nation.  This  historic  pile  of 
great  historical  interest,  the  home  of 
Verbiest  and  Schaal,  with  its  memorial 
tablet  given  to  the  cathedral  by  the  Em- 
peror Kang  Hsi,  was  ruthlessly  sacri- 
flced.  It  continued  burning  all  day,  the 
region  round  it  the  chief  Catholic  cen- 
tre of  Peking,  being  also  burnt  Acres 
of  houses  were  destroyed  and  Chris- 
tians in  thousands  put  to  the  sword. 

Watch  was  still  kept.  Streets  within 
the  area  to  be  defended  were  kept  clear. 
Barricades  were  thrown  up  and  every 
preparation  begun  for  the  defence  which 
seemed  inevitable,  though  there  was 
still  hope  that  reinforcements  would  ar- 
rive before  it  was  .too  late.  Postal  cou- 
riers were  prevented  from  passing 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  only  the 
scantiest  information  reached  us  from 
outside.  During  the  evening  "Boxers" 
were  killed  on  the  North-bridge  endeav- 
oring to  rush  the  British  sentries. 

On  the  15th  rescue  parties  were  sent 
out  by  the  American  and  Russian  Lega- 
tions In  the  morning,  and  by  the  British 
and  German  Legations  in  the  afternoon, 
to  save,  if  possible,  native  Christians 
from  the  burning  ruins  around  the  Nan- 
tang.  Awful  sights  were  witnessed. 
Women  and  children  were  hacked  to 
pieces,  men  trussed  like  fowls,  with 
noses  and  ears  cut  off  and  eyes  gouged 
out  Chinese  Christians  accompanied 
the  reliefs  and  ran  about  in  the  laby- 
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rinth  of  network  of  streets  that  formed 
the  quarter,  calling  upon  the  Christians 
to  come  out  from  their  hiding-places. 
All  through  the  night  the  massacre  had 
continued,  and  "Boxers"  were  even  now 
shot  red-handed  at  their  bloody  worlc. 
But  their  worli:  was  still  incomplete,  and 
many  hundreds  of  women  and  children 
had  escaped.  They  came  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  crossing  themselves  and 
pleading  for  mercy.  It  was  a  most  piti- 
ful sight.  Thousands  of  soldiers  on  the 
wall  witnessed  the  rescue;  they  had  with 
callous  hearts  witnessed  the  massacre 
without  ever  raising  a  hand  to  save. 
During  the  awful  nights  of  the  13th 
and  14th,  Duke  Lau,  the  brother  of 
Prince  Tuan,  and  Chao  Shu-chiao,  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yam§n,  had  followed  round 
in  their  carts  to  gloat  over  the  spec- 
tacle. Yet  the  Chinese  Government 
were  afterwards  to  describe  this  mas- 
sacre, done  under  official  supervision, 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  as  the  handiwork  of  local  ban- 
ditti. 

More  than  1,200  of  the  poor  refugees 
were  escorted  by  the  "foreign  devils" 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Many  were  wound- 
ed, many  were  burnt  beyond  recogni- 
tion. All  had  suffered  the  loss  of  every- 
thing they  possessed  in  the  warld.  They 
were  given  quarters  in  the  palace 
grounds  of  Prince  Su,  opposite  the  Brit- 
ish Legation.  Among  them  was  the 
aged  mother  and  the  nephew  of  Ching 
Chang,  recently  Minister  to  France,  and 
now  Chinese  Commissioner  to  the  Paris 
exhibition.  The  nephew  was  cruelly 
burnt;  nearly  every  other  member  of 
the  family  was  murdered.  A  Catholic 
family  of  much  distinction— a  family 
Catholic  for  seven  generations— was 
thus  almost  exterminated  and  its  prop- 
erty laid  In  ashes. 

It  was  announced  this  day  that  only 
"Boxers"  might  enter  the  Imperial  City. 
The  Government  was  rushing  headlong 
to  Its  ruin. 

On  June  16th  a  party  of  20  British. 


ten  Americans  and  five  Japanese,  wltii 
some  Volunteers,  and  accompanied  \ti 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shiba,  the  Japanoe 
military    at^ch6,    patrolled    the  Kait 
City,    visiting   the    rains    In    thehtqie 
that    some    Christians    ml^t    yet  lie 
in    hiding.     But    to    our    calls   eveij- 
where    no    reply    was     ^ven.     Befo- 
gees,    however,    from    the     East  Cltj 
had    managed     to       escape      mincn- 
lously,   and    find    their    way,  many  of 
them  wounded,  to  the  foreign  Legations, 
seeking  that  protection   and  homanitj' 
that  was  denied  them  by  their  own  peo- 
ple. As  the  patrol  was  passing  a  Taoist 
temple  on  the  way,   a  noted   "Boxer** 
meeting-place,  cries  were  heard  within. 
The  temple  was  forcibly  entered.     Na- 
tive Christians  were  found  there,  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  awaiting 
execution  and  torture.       Some  had  al- 
ready been  put  to  death,  and  their  bod- 
ies were  still  warm  and  bleeding.  Ail 
were  shockingly  mutilated.    Their  fiend- 
ish murderers  were  at     their    incanta- 
tions, burning  incense  before  their  gods, 
offering  Christians  in  sacrifice  to  their 
angered  deities.    They  shut  themselves 
within  the  temple,  but     their   defence 
availed  them  nothing.      Every  one  of   ,* 
them,  46  in  all,  was  in  "Boxer"  uniform 
armed  with  sword  and  lance.    Retribn- 
tion  was  swift;  every  man  was  shot  to 
death  without  mercy. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fire  broke  oat  in  the 
foreign  drug  store  In  the  native  city 
outside  the  great  gate  of  the  Chien  Men. 
It  was  the  work  of  "Boxers,"  done  white 
the  soldiers  were  looking  on.  In  order 
to  bum  the  foreign  dms  store  and  do 
the  foreigners  a  few  pounds  worth  of 
damage,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  jeopar- 
dize by  fire  property  worth  millions  of 
pounds,  and  that  is  what  happened. 
Adjoining  building  took  fire,  the  flames 
spread  to  the  booksellers*  street  and 
the  most  interesting  street  in  China, 
filled  with  priceless  scrolls,  manuscripts 
and  printed  books,  was  gutted  from  end 
to  end.      Fire  licked  up     house  after 
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house,  and  soon  the  conflagration  wa^ 
the  most  disastrous    ever    known    in 

^  China,  reducing  to  asiies  the  richest 
'  part  of  Peking,  the  pearl  and  Jewel 
•hops,  the  silk  and  fur,  the  satin  and  em- 
broidery stores,  the  great  curio  shops, 
the  gold  and  silver  shops,  the  melt- 
ing houses,  and  nearly  all  that 
'was  of  the  highest  value  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Irreparable  was  the  damage  done. 
From  the  street  below  the  flre  spread 

— ^to  the  central  outer  Ghlen  Mto  gate, 
which  directly  faces  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace, and  which  is  only  thrown  open  for 
the  passage  of  the  Emperor.    An  im- 

TlM  London  Timet. 


posing  temple  crowns  this  wall;  it  was 
engulfed  in  the  conflagration.  The 
great  tiled  roof  with  its  upturned  gables 
fell  with  a  crash  of  falling  worlds, 
while  great  volumes  of  smoke  spread 
like  a  pall  over  the  Imperial  Palace, 
foreboding  the  doom  of  the  Imperial 
house.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

While  the  flre  was  in  progress  an- 
other broke  out  in  the  houses  at  the 
end  of  Legation-street,  and  the  trium- 
phal archway  was  consumed.  Fear  of 
flre  was  to  be  added  to  other  dangers 
assailing  us. 


(7*0  ht  ooftfinued.) 
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France  must  really  take  heed.  Corsica 
is  reproaching  her  with  its  own  back- 
wardness in  comparison  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  recent  years  by  (of  all 
islands)  Sardinia.  It  points  to  the  new 
railways  In  the  neighboring  island  and 
asks,  with  that  saturnine  smile  which 
so  well  suits  its  black  velveteen  coats 
and  sombre  history:  **When  is  the  line 
from  Bastia  to  Bonifacio  to  be  com- 
pleted?*' It  asks  with  impatience  that 
is  equally  Justifiable:  "Why  is  the  fever 
on  our  east  coast  and  elsewhere  not 
taken  in  hand  and  checked?*'  True,  a 
good  many  eucaljrptus  trees  have  been 
planted  down  by  Aleria  and  La  Selen- 
sara;  but  the  Sarde  eucalyptus  trees, 
Oristano  way,  are  finer  than  these.  And 
then  the  bandits!  There  may  be  some 
dispute  as  to  which  island  can  claim  the 
larger  number  of  outlaws,  but  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  to  which  nation 
belongs  the  credit  of  such  stem  meas- 
ures and  stem  executioners  of  its  meas- 
ures as  must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  ex- 
termination of  these  pestilent  nuisances 
witliin  its  borders.    France  has  for  dec- 


ades trifled  with  the  bandits  of  Corsica. 
She  seems  to  regard  them  as  a  precious 
national  possession,  almost  an  attrac- 
tion for  tourists;  and  at  the  worst  as 
worthy,  high-tempered  young  fellows, 
misled  by  circumstances  rather  than 
their  inherited  murderous  instincts. 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  very 
active  lately  with  these  miscreants  in 
Sardinia,  where  they  have  been  killed 
and  captured  by  the  dozen.  The  par- 
allel might  be  continued,  but  this  may 
suffice.  Things  must  be  bad  in  Corsica 
for  the  Corsican  to  see  aught  of  good  in 
the  Italian  and  his  deeds;  very  bad,  in- 
deed, when,  with  the  hated  memory  of 
Genoa  still  ardent  within  him,  he  al- 
most sighs  to  be  governed  by  Italy  rath- 
er than  by  France. 

There  is  much  in  Corsica  that  compels 
one  to  think  of  Ireland.  Both  countries 
are  saturated  with  discontent,  and  yet 
are  too  weak  (or  one  fancies  so)  to  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves  and  rem- 
edy what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
wrongs  put  upon  them  by  the  nation 
with  which  they  are  incorporated.     It 
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were  unkind  In  these  milder  days,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison, 
to  gloat  over  Ireland's  late  sharp  fits  of 
lawlessness;  but  they  clamor  to  be  re- 
membered, lest  Corsica  in  its  pride  de- 
mand: **Who  can  shoot  so  straight  as 
we  can  and  with  so  reckless  a  contempt 
for  consequences?"  Both  countries  are 
poor  and  beautiful,  with  a  people  hot- 
tempered,  negligent  about  the  details  of 
domestic  life,  brave,  yet  proud  to  use  the 
most  dishonorable  means  to  avenge 
wounds  done  to  what  they  call  their 
honor,  earnestly  devoted  to  pig-keeping, 
and  singers  of  dismal  songs,  especially 
over  their  dead.  The  Corsican  who 
leaves  Corsica  and  puts  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  on  behalf  of  France  has  more 
than  an  average  chance  of  success.  The 
Irishman  out  of  Ireland,  when  he  does 
not  hive  with  his  own  kith  and  kin  in 
the  kennels  of  strange  towns,  achieves 
great  things.  Corsica  was  the  native 
place  of  Napoleon;  Ireland  claims  for 
its  own  the  soldier  who  overthrew  Na- 
poleon for  good  and  all  at  Waterloo. 
When  she  is  short  of  a  subject,  France 
is  so  amiable  as  to  charge  us  every  now 
and  again  with  brutality  and  impotence 
in  Ireland.  It  were  a  waste  of  serious 
words  to  tell  France  that  Corsica's  con- 
dition is  a  disgrace  to  so  goodly  a  na- 
tion; her  own  publicists,  as  well  as  all 
Intelligent  Corsicans,  save  us  that 
trouble. 

But  candidly,  after  a  few  weeks 
among  the  balmy  mountains  and  mal- 
odorous maritime  plains  of  Corsica,  one 
begins  to  sympathize  a  little  with 
France  in  this  matter,  even  as  the  im- 
partial Frenchman  might,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  revise  his  stereotyped 
notions  about  us  and  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Racial  characteristics  die  hard,  espe- 
cially when  the  salt  sea  quarantines 
them.  A  quarter  of  a  million  people, 
bound  together  by  an  Intense  patriot- 
Ism,  which  constrains  them  to  resist  to 
the  death  such  Influences  as  must  soon- 
er or  later  denationalize  them,  make  a 


tough  mouthful  even  for  a  great  Pom 
to  digest  when  their  home  Is  a  land  lib 
Corsica.  Force  In  support  of  sncfa  it- 
fluences  is  only  an  Irritant;  mere  p«^ 
suasion  is  as  futile  as  the  coaxtaif  of 
farmyard  ducks  by  a  maid  "with  tte 
knife  in  her  hand.  The  reformation  \n 
functionaries  has  been  tried,  deadi 
after  decade,  with  onTsrying  remit 
Officials  with  a  stiff  backbone  bin 
struggled  fiercely  against  the  tides  of 
prejudice  and  persistent  mockery  of  ihe 
law;  and  they  have  either  died  strvf' 
gling  or  gone  away  hysterical  and  him- 
bled  by  their  failure.  Officials  with  ao 
other  aspiration  than  to  do  Just  so  mod 
of  their  duty  as  may  be  done  wltboat 
an  effort  have  found  their  rocatte 
easy,  for  Corsica  loves  such  men  tnd 
will  meet  them  more  than  half  wiy. 
Such  men  soon  get  Into  the  habit  of 
shrugging  their  shoulders  at  dlfflcalte 
smiling,  spreading  their  palms;  *^eit 
la  Corse!"  they  murmur  and  pass  to  the 
next  schedule,  which  may  not  be  s> 
tiresome.  Corsica  Just  absorbs  theie 
functionaries.  Whether  as  Interpretn ' 
or  executors  of  the  law,  they  become  h 
lawless  as  the  land  Itself.  They  either 
die  in  harness,  loudly  lamented  by  the 
people,  or  they  retire  disgraced.  And 
Corsica  remains  the  Ck>rsica  of  old. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  this  amiihif 
Island  seems  determined  that  no  aliet 
power  dominant  In  It  shall  enjoy  pelc^ 
f ul  days.  One  can  hardly  beliere  that 
there  is  an  Ineradicable  layer  of  lining' 
rality  in  the  Corsican  character  whlci 
compels  it  towards  what  law-respectlnr 
persons  call  crime;  but  history  and 
facts  really  may  excuse  the  inferenecL 
No  people  In  Burope  defy  the  decakgne 
so  punctiliously.  The  fifth  commaad- 
ment  Is  the  only  one  for  which  th9 
seem  to  have  any  sincere  regard:  th^ 
break  the  eighth  unhesitatingly,  that 
they  may  not  fall  la  honoring  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  cousins  to  the 
sixth  degree.  Perhaps  a  third  of  Cor 
sica's  assassinations    are    Inspired  by 
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wrongs  done  to  women;  this  Is  a  sad 
troth  which  may  well  Incite  Ireland  to 
protest  against  being  compared  with 
Corsica.  These  wreakers  of  primitive 
vengeance,  moreover,  seem  hideously 
fond  of  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy 
by  shooting  their  victims  on  it  The 
wrong-doer  is  caught  on  his  way  to  or 
from  mass,  often  at  the  very  door  of 
the  church.  Two  or  three  words  are 
followed  by  a  gun-shot— a  portentous 
sound  that  sends  the  cry  Dio  miol  to 
many  lips;  there  is  a  dead  man;  and 
one  more  bandit  runs  like  a  deer  into 
the  neighboring  forest  of  huge  chestnut 
trees  and  thence  scrambles  towards  the 
higher  thickets  where  he  may  be  over- 
looked by  nothing  except  granite  pin- 
nacles and  the  blue  sky.  He  may  starve 
or  not;  and  of  course  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  is  in  danger  of  his  life  from 
the  gun-barrels  of  the  police  and  of  the 
relatives  of  his  victim;  but  he  is  a  sat- 
isfied man  on  one  count. 

It  will  be  demurred  by  the  'incredu- 
lous that  at  least  the  Gorsican  is  honest; 
his  land  cannot  breed  com];>any-promot* 
ers,  and  his  very  vices  seem  of  the 
kind  that  proceed  from  a  coarse  yet  solid 
principle  of  integrity.  Well,  this  may 
be  said  to  his  favor;  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  stran- 
ger. But  he  is  magnificent  in  his  evasi<m 
of  such  dues  and  taxes  as  France 
claims  from  him,  and  in  his  corruption 
or  harrying  of  those  who  are  privileged 
to  govern  him  in  the  name  of  France. 
In  her  desire  to  be  accommodating  to 
Ibis  high-spirited  people,  France,  from 
the  beginning  of  her  rule,  decided  to 
leave  the  Communes  their  old  powers 
of  district-government  The  Communes 
retain  these  powers;  they  checkmate 
the  oflicials  of  the  state  with  superb 
audacity  and  cimning,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  France  can  bear  it  no 
longer  and  cancels  this  immemorial 
privilege.  Then  there  will  be  one  more 
war  of  independence,  and  it  will  take 
France  all  her  time  to  retain  the  island 
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without  incurring  the  indignation  of 
Europe.  The  Corsican  does  not  under- 
stand the  word  honesty  like  the  more 
civilized  North.  He  lives  always  in  a 
state  of  warfare  against  authority  and 
its  mandates,  more  or  less  veiled  and 
more  or  less  active. 

The  Corsican  is  religious,  but  he  does 
not  serve  God  and  his  priests  with  such 
pathetic  self-surrender  as  the  Catholic 
Irishman;  his  duty  to  himself  and  his 
family  seems  to  come  first  in  his  code 
of  responsibilities.  Those  large  road- 
side crosses  Just  outside  the  mountain- 
villages,  with  their  decorations  of  lad- 
der, hammer,  nails  and  the  other  em- 
blems of  the  Crucifixion,  do  not  bring 
him  to  his  knees.  He  does  not  even  sa- 
lute them  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is 
infinitely  more  moved  by  a  smaller 
wayside  cross  a  mile  or  two  distant 
from  the  village,  with  his  own  surname 
and  some  chiselled  tears  on  it  This 
stone  makes  a  personal  appeal  to  him;  a 
relative  was  shot  here,  and  the  deed  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  avenged.  If  he  is 
rich  enough  he  buries  his  dead  in  a 
stately  little  temple  .n  his  own  land, 
and  it  will  be  odd  if  in  a  mausoleum  of 
this  kind,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  dead  in 
it  there  be  not  at  least  one  whose  mem- 
ory also  cries  out  for  more  atoning  blood. 
Nor  is  the  demand  unacknowledged; 
sooner  or  later  the  words  It  is  done  are 
whispered  in  this  family  tomb.  The 
Corsican  may  almost  be  said  to  bracket 
the  worship  of  his  ancestors  with  his 
worship  of  the  Qod  and  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  father's  ways  are 
his  ways,  even  to  the  cut  and  substance 
of  his  coat;  his  father's  foes  are  his  foes 
until  the  last  of  them  has  gone  under 
the  sod.  France,  and  even  his  own 
priests,  may  command  or  entreat  but 
he  will  by  no  means  alter  his  ways  to 
please  them.  He  is  willing  enough  to 
play  the  soldier  for  France,  if  he  be  not 
detained  at  home  by  pressing  musketry- 
practice;  but  on  all  other  points  he 
pleases    himself     unprovislonally.     A 
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mulish,  difficult  fellow,  old-fashioned  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  eager  only  to  pos- 
sess the  latest  kind  of  gun,  his  hatreds 
are  as  dear  to  him  as  his  children. 
Never  was  he  better  limned  than  in 
those  grim  words  of  the  famous  diplo- 
matist, Pozzo  di  Borgo,  after  the  ban- 
ishment to  St.  Helena  of  his  Inveterate 
enemy  and  rival,  another  Corsican:  "I 
have  not  Itilled  Napoleon,  but  I  have 
cast  the  last  spadeful  of  earth  upon 
him."  It  is  given  to  few  Corsicans  to 
taste  a  revenge  sweeter  even  than  that 
of  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

The  typical  Corsican's  pride  is  colos- 
sal, and  by  no  means  wholly  a  defect 
in  him.  France  could  do  much  with  the 
island  if  she  had  the  tact  to  turn  tills 
attribute  in  its  people  to  account.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  she  bruises  it  more 
and  more  by  her  neglect.  The  journal- 
ists of  Paris  write  of  the  Corsicans  as 
savages;  that  also  is  bad  policy,  even 
though  there  be  truth  in  the  libel.  These 
same  savages  are  among  the  most  ca- 
pable of  France's  soldiers;  and,  more- 
over, caught  young,  they  get  imbued 
with  the  Gallic  love  of  gaiety  and  are 
amenable  to  discipline.  But  when  they 
have  served  thein  time  they  return  to 
Corsica  and  become  Corsicans  again. 
They  do  not  reverence  their  priests 
quite  so  much  as  their  home-Iteeping 
brethren.  They  may  even  dare  to  set 
up  as  atheists,  lilce  a  certain  retired 
Turco  in  whose  inn  at  Zicavo  I  spent 
three  bright  days.  This  man  had  bur- 
ied his  parents  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren in  a  chestnut  wood,  a  few  square 
yards  of  which  he  had  bought  as  a 
private  cemetery.  I  stumbled  over  the 
little  unlnscribod  wooden  crosses  among 
the  bracken  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  them.  "They  are  my  family," 
said  he,  calmly:  "they  are  dead  and 
done  with."  He  admitted  that  there 
were  few  men  in  the  village  of  his  cold 
way  of  thinking,  for  which  reason  he 
kept  himself  to  himself,  save  when  he 
took  absinthe  with  a  friend.      His  li- 


brary consisted  of  Rabelais  and  the 
"Code  Napoleon."  He  rejoiced  in  his 
native  mountains  and  his .  native  air, 
saying  it  was  good  to  be  among  tbem 
after  the  suffocating  cities  of  the  Conti- 
tinent  and  was  perfectly  content  to  sit 
by  the  half-hour  watching  the  clouds 
billow  up  and  down  the  pine-clad  steepi, 
He  was  also  tolerant  of  his  wife's  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  "Religion  is 
good  for  women,"  he  said,  when  be  had 
explained,  on  my  first  evening  in  bis 
house,  that  it  was  his  spouse,  not  he, 
who  had  hung  the  consecrated  candle 
above  my  bed. 

This  pride  of  the  Corsican  in  his  coon- 
try  is  convenient  for  the  traveller,  as 
well  as  a  pardonable  trait  in  itself. 
"Why,"  I  have  been  asked  more  than 
once,  as  I  stood  in  the  parlor  of  some 
country  inn  with  its  spacious  lounge  and 
rather  crude  old  prints  of  Napoleon,  Ab- 
batucci  or  Paoli,  "why  did  you  not  trie- 
graph  from  the  last  village  to  say  that 
you  were  coming.  Then  you  should 
have  had  a  breakfast  worthy  of  yon. 
As  it  is,  there  is  no  time  to  send  bojs 
into  the  mountains  to  pick  strawberries 
and  catch  trout"  The  bagman  who 
jogs  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  In  a  chaise, 
selling  Singer's  sewing-machines  or 
collecting  the  weekly  payments  doe 
upon  them,  does  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
hospitable  Boniface  Justly  considers  it 
vexatious,  at  least  that  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on traveller,  with  a  brain  to  register  his 
impressions,  should  fare  worse  than  the 
French  commis-voyageur  who  gmftibles 
his  way  through  this  land  of  barbarians 
(as  he  calls  it),  and  feels  happy  again 
only  when  he  is  on  the  quay  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

This  same  pride  dignifies  the  people 
In  all  the  grades  of  society.  Do  a  Cw- 
sican  a  service  and  he  is  your  friend; 
not  only  this,  but  he  will  straightway 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  way  of 
showing  you  how  much  he  appreciates 
the  homage  you  have  paid  to  his  indi- 
viduality.   Nor  will  he  do  this  in  a  oo- 
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rose  manner,  like  a  person  who  cannot 
bear  to  feel  that  he  is  in  debt  for  a  bene- 
fit received,  but  with  a  glow  in  his  eyes 
which  tells  of  the  sterling  stuff  in  his 
floul. 

At  Roccapina,  one  day,  by  the  door 
of  a  road-mender's  house,    I    chanced 
upon  a  cart  pUed  with  domestic  gear- 
beds,  pots    and    pans,    chairs,  poultry 
with  tied  legs,  the  family  goat  and  chil- 
dren.     They  sell  wine  and  bread  and 
cheese  at  these  shelters  in  the  wilds; 
hence  my  halt,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
cart      In  descending  from  among  the 
poultry  for  refreshment  one  of  the  chil- 
dren slipped  and  fell.      Being  near,  I 
picked  her  up,  assured  her  that  she  was 
not  hurt  and  patted  her  cheeks.   Inside 
the  house  I  consoled  her  further  with 
sweet  biscuits  from  my  own  store  and 
an  orange.      Her  mother  thanked  me 
with  words  and  looks,  and  thanked  me 
again  as  she  repacked  the    cart    and 
whipped  up  the  mule.      Her  husband 
was  on  ahead  with  the  pigs,  lucky  to 
find  them  in  an  impatient  humor.    Half 
an  hour  later,  I  was  still  resting  hi  the 
house,  which  was  cool  and  interesting 
for  its  inmates,  when  a    radiant   man 
with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  rushed  in, 
perspiring.      He  smiled  with  singular 
sweetness,  said  something    rapidly   to 
the  women  of  the  house  in  dialect,  and 
then  asked  if  I  would  be  pleased    to 
drink  with  him.      It  was  the  grateful 
father  of  the  migrating  family;  even 
hffl  domestic  cares,  and  the  pigs,  had 
not  kept  him  from  hurrying  back  under 
the  noontide  sun  in  response  to  a  noble 
if  trivial  impulse.    I  should  have  liked 
that  man's  gun  on  my  side  in  an  hour 
of  need  that  day.     "Oh,"  said,  with  a 
bright  laugh,  one  of  the  women  of  the 
house  afterwards,  when  I  expressed  my 
regret  that  so  much  should  have  been 
done  in  acknowledgment  of  so    little, 
*«that  is  how  we  are  made,  we  Corsi- 
cans!    We  have  great  hearts." 

The  man  who  guided  me  up  L'lncu- 
dine  also  astonished  me.   To  the  eye, 


and  according  to  repute,  he  was  a  disso- 
lute old  fellow,  who  had  long  ago  bid 
farewell  to  his  better  consciousness.  He 
could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  very  bad  temper;  he  drank  much  more 
than  his  share  of  the  wine;  such  shep- 
herd-maids as  we  met  in    the   beech- 
woods  he  passed  without  a  word,  and 
the  way  he    cursed  Ihe    faithful   dog 
which  climbed  the  mountain  with  us 
from  sheer  love  of  him  was  a  final  cer^ 
tificate  of  depravity.      He  seemed  to 
have  no  redeeming  features,  except  the 
muscles  of  his  legs,  which,  for  a  sexa- 
genarian, were  extraordinarily  lissome. 
Yet  in  the  evening,  when  I  gave  him  a 
franc  or  two  more    than  his    due,   he 
would  not  take  them  without  persua- 
sion.   He  said  he  had  done  nothing  for 
the  extra  money;  and  he    laughed   to 
scorn  the  suggestion  that  he  had  had  a 
long  and  arduous  day,  and  that,  being 
sixty-six  and  in  receipt  of  no  regular 
income,  he  was  in  a  sense  entitled  to 
the  surplus.    However,  he  was  coaxed 
by  the  others  to  pocket  his  pride  and 
the  francs,  and  he  gave  me  his  hand  to 
shake  as  if  he  excused  the  liberty  I  had 
taken  with  him.    Just  about  bedtime  he 
did  more;  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and 
in  a  very  earnest  manner  begged  me  to 
drink  absinthe  with  him.    As  he  made 
such  a  point  of  it,  I  obliged  him,  though 
much  against  my  inclination.    This  time 
he  shook  my  hand  cordially  and  with- 
drew, looking  blissfully  content 

Susceptible  natures  and  great  hearts 
are  characteristics  which  fit  Into  each 
other.  The  possession  of  them  atones 
for  several  other  qualities  which  do  not 
look  well  in  the  Corsican,  qualities  nev- 
ertheless which  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  inseparable  parasites  of  many 
sensitive  and  generous  dispositions. 
Suspiciousness  is  one  of  these  qualities. 
Now  this  is  quite  what  one  would  ex- 
pect in  a  people  brought  up  on  Corsica's 
traditions  and  governed  so  casually. 
The  Corsican  has  been  tormented  and 
slighted  so  much  by  the  centuries  that 
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his  nose  has  by  this  time  acquired  a 
truly  remarlcable  ability  for  scenting  a 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary.  He  is  an 
unbroken  thoroughbred,  who  shoWs  his 
blood  by  his  capers;  but  political  and 
other  bonds  have  taught  him  that  he 
must  for  all  sakes  restrain  himself  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  Thence  come 
his  taciturnity  and  his  morose  aspect 
on  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance- 
ship. The  stranger  who  goes  into  a  vil- 
lage caU  in  the  mountains  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  (the  best  time  to  see  a  Corsi- 
can at  his  ease)  will  find  the  younger 
men  playing  cards  and  billiards,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  merry  noise.  But 
their  elders  sit  and  smoke  stolidly;  nor 
will  they  have  aught  to  say  to  the 
stranger  until  the  ice  has  been  well 
broken.  They  prefer  to  fix  him  with 
those  piercing  dark  eyes  of  theirs,  and 
shuflle  among  the  conjectures  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  form  about  him. 
And  they  are  far  from  expansive  with 
him,  even  when  they  seem  convinced 
that  he  is  not  a  French  official  with 
some  sinister  or  vexatious  design 
on  the  district.  The  man  here 
who  explained  his  omission  to  put 
his  fingers  into  the  consecrated 
water  at  the  church  door  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  like  to  risk  hurting  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  foreigner,  his  companion, 
who  might  be  a  Protestant  and  there- 
fore in  dissympathy  with  such  a  prac- 
tice, may  have  been  a  trifle  over-scrupu- 
lous; but  the  incident  was  a  valuable 
one.  The  Corsican*s  nature  is  hedged 
about  with  dangerous  disabilities.  Only 
in  his  little  sons  and  daughters  does  one 
see  plainly  what  a  winsome  as  well  as 
a  wild  personality  underlies  his  oppres- 
sive exterior,  made  still  more  oppres- 
sive by  the  national  dark  velveteen.  No- 
where are  children  more  lovely  or  more 
childlike. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  ab- 
sinthe in  Corsica.  This  notorious  spirit 
has  come  largely  into  the  island  with 
the  other  blessings  of  French  rule.  Paul 


Bourde,  in  his  instructive  study  of  Co^ 
sica,  has  a  note  about  the  quantity  of 
cheap  alcohol  which  enters  the  island 
from  Germany;  but  there  is  less  of  that 
now,  I  think,  and  more  absinthe,  and 
heaven  and  the  medical  men  alone  can 
guess  the  effect  of  such  a  blasting  fluid 
upon  a  temperament  like  the  Gocsican's. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  red  noses  are  com- 
mon in  the  island;  nor  can  one  consci- 
entiously attribute  the     fortiTe,   hang- 
dog air  of  certain  of  the  men  one  meeti 
merely  to  their  liabilities  to  the  law  In 
the  matter  of  ven/ietia;  It  may  easily  l» 
nothing  in  the  world  but  absinthe  work- 
ing upon  a  resentful  and  rather  empty 
stomach  and  a  mind  which,  in  this  mil- 
administered  land,  has  open  to  it  few 
attainable  ambitions  of  a  satisfying  na- 
ture.   One  is  loth  to  say  that  the  Corai- 
can  people,  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  positiott 
like  that  of  the  dwindling  Redskins  of 
the  United  States;  yet  the  suggestion 
has  cropped  up  more  than    once  when 
I  have  been  face  to  face  with  them  and 
their  deep-set  melancholy.    '*La  France, 
c'est  une  mauvaise  nation!"  said  wea^ 
ily  to  me  one  flne  fellow,  as  he  leaned 
on  his  gun  and  let  his  eyes  lounge  oTcr 
the  square  miles  of  fever-haanted  land- 
scape,   towards    the    Etang    d'Urbino. 
Even  so  might  Long  Fingers  or  Green 
Eyes,  the  great-grandsons  of    a  Sionx 
chief,  brood  and  pass  judgment  oo  bis 
white  neighbors  who  form    an  Impas- 
sable fence  between  him  and  the  slln 
remnant  of  his  inherited  yearnings. 

From  various  sources  one  comes  to 
the  lamentable  conclusion  that  even  tbe 
apparent  diminution  of  the  bandits  of 
Corsica  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  In- 
creased efficiency  of  the  i>olice  and  tbe 
spread  of  modem  ideas  and  true  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  the  weakened  character 
of  the  outlaws  themselves.  Anciently 
they  shot  their  men  and  took  to  tbe 
hills  as  cheerfully  as  yon  or  I  may  be 
supposed  to  go  for  a  holiday  when  we 
have  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthhif  a 
debt  of  long  standing.    Here  they  Ured 
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a  healthy  if  rough  life  in  the  open.  A 
diet  of  game,  troat,  mutton  and  wild 
fruits  in  their  season  could  be  relied 
upon;  and  milk  was  the  felon's  driulc 
when  he  cared  not  for  the  pure  water 
and  wine  of  the  district  But  now, 
when  the  children  of  the  shepherds 
(who  are  still,  for  tradition's  and  pru- 
dence's sake,  his  allies),  may  be  seduced 
to  school,  where  they  have  at  least  the 
chance  of  learning  what  it  means  to 
run  counter  to  the  prohibition  T/iou 
9haXt  not  kill,  now,  I  say,  the  devoted 
outlaw  at  large  feels  fearfully  insecure. 
There  is  always  a  reward  7or  his  cap- 
ture, and  though  the  shepherd's  little 
girl  rides  down  to  the  village-school  sit- 
ting straddle-wise  like  a  man,  this  does 
not  prove  that  her  infant  mind  will  be 
as  proof  as  a  man's  against  the  wily 
words  and  coppers  of  the  local  police. 
The  poor  outlaw  must  brace  himself  in 
all  ways  possible;  nor  is  the  cold  of  win- 
ter his  worst  torment  He  has  done  his 
duty  by  his  family,  and  it  is  a  disap- 
pointment that  he  is  not  more  comfort- 
able both  in  body  and  mind.  His  cir- 
cumstances, in  short  make  him  ripe  for 
absinthe;  and  as  likely  as  not  from  his 
Introduction  to  it  until  he  is  seized  or 
slain,  more  or  less  besotted  by  it  he 
finds  in  it  his  most  genial  distraction. 
The  words  victime  du  devoir  may  be 
read  on  more  than  one  wayside  cross  in 
Corsica,  marking  where  the  gendarmes 
also  did  their  duty.  In  all  seriousness 
It  may  be  suggested  that  perhaps  by 
and  by  France  may  be  able  to  write  the 
words  killed  5y  dbiiwthe  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  last  of  Corsica's  bandits. 
But  It  is  deplorable  physic  even  for 
such  a  disease. 

Meanwhile  it  is  something  for  France 
and  old  age  in  combination  to  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  lawless  spirit  in  the 
surviving  partner  of  that  long-famous 
firm,  Bondli  Fr^res.  Antonio  and 
Jacques  Bonelli,  for  some  two-score 
years,  from  their  caves  on  Mont  D'Oro 
mocked  the  authorities  and  terrorized 


the  village  of  Bocognano.  They  killed 
and  raided  their  enemies,  carried  off 
maidens,  annexed  lands,  which  they 
gave  to  their  kindred,  and  ruled  as  su- 
zerains. The  police  were  fought  and 
beaten  by  them  again  and  again  in 
pitched  battles,  shot  "with  guns  given 
them  by  English  lords."  These  fine  ras- 
cals came  of  a  rough  stock,  for  of  their 
father  it  is  said  that  he  had  three  sis- 
ters for  his  mistresses,  and  he  peopled 
Bocognano  with  his  children.  But  their 
father's  notoriety  was  as  nothing  to 
theirs.  The  tradesmen  of  AJaccio  have 
done  pretty  well  by  the  sale  to  strangers 
of  photographs,  more  or  less  genu- 
ine, of  these  brothers  Bonelli,  who  in 
their  day  were  at  any  time  open  to  ne- 
gotiations which  might  bring  them 
profit  without  endangering  their  lives 
and  liberty. 

This  is  history.  But  now  the  one  Bon- 
elli is  dead,  and  the  other  has  made  his 
peace  with  France,  and  shows  his  white 
beard  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  main 
street  of  Bocognano  as  unrestrainedly 
as  any  one  else.  When  I  was  in  the 
village  the  other  day,  I  was  to*  have 
been  introduced  to  this  bandit  in  smug 
retirement;  but  he  happened  to  be  away 
in  AJaccio,  where  one  of  his  sons  had 
recently  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
college.  I  asked  if  it  were  possible  that 
Bonelli  might  be  elected  mayor  of  Bo- 
cognano by  and  by.  The  answer— "Per- 
haps, who  knows?"— was  not  so  derisive 
as  you  would  expect  Indeed  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  the  old  rogue 
would  make  as  good  a  mayor  as  the 
majority  in  Corsica.  He  has  long  been 
a  power  in  the  place,  which  of  course 
teems  with  his  relatives;  and  as  a  re- 
formed sinner  he  might  be  a  supreme 
influence  for  good  in  the  midst  of  the 
crimes,  great  and  small,  which  breed  so 
congenially  here  as  elsewhere  in  Cor- 
sica. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Bonelli 
is  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  free  man 
and  a  capitalist 

Enough,  however,  of  the  bandits  of 
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Corsica.  The  subject  is  an  absorbing 
and  an  endless  one;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
France  to  Iceep  tills  old  sore  so  long 
under  the  microscope  for  her  own  hu- 
miliation. 

Corsica  is  still*  as  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic  to  be 
made  or  kept  marred.  Throughout  the 
past  century,  France  has  not  had  a 
spare  decade  of  internal  peace  and  po- 
litical prosperity  to  devote  to  the 
island's  problems.  Napoleon  the  Third, 
no  doubt,  meant  to  do  something,  but 
the  statues  of  the  flye  Bonapartes  on  the 
sea-shore  in  AJaccio  (gazing  towards  St. 
Helena)  are  the  only  relics  here  of  that 
disinterested  monarch's  humanitarian 
endeavors.  Corsica  continues  to  be 
shelved  as  a  bad  job,  requiring  more 
time  for  its  consideration  than  any 
short-lived  government  can  give  to  it. 

Yet  surely  the  enterprise  of  purging 
the  island  of  its  iniquities  ought  not  to 
be  such  a  desperate  one.  To  begin  with, 
let  native  functionaries  of  unquestioned 
probity  take  the  place  of  French  func- 
tionaries, who  cannot  fathom  the  Cor- 
sican character.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
people's  pride  will  not  be  without  effect. 
The  medicine  of  industrialism  next  sug- 
gests itself.  But  in  fact  there  is  not 
much  scope  for  smoky  chimneys  and 
factories  here;  the  minerals  of  the 
island  are  of  little  account  The  travel- 
ler may  rejoice  that  It  Is  so;  It  is  a  pity, 
nevertheless,  for  local  civilization's 
sake.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  land  of 
the  richest  kind  to  do  the  work  of  pit- 
banks  and  clanking  machinery  in  this 
great  task  of  regeneration.  Hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  it  on  the  coast  would 
grow  anything,  and  if  only  the  river 
mouths  were  kept  sweet  and  channelled, 
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tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  might  flourish  here  in  the  midst 
of  orchards  and  gardens,  vineyards  and 
cornfields.  As  things  are,  about  a  fifth 
of  the  population  live  the  life  of  nomadi 
They  fly,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  moun- 
tains  when  the  summer  heat  begins.  Of 
course  such  enforced  villeffiatura  is  not 
altogether  a  hardship  In  itself,  for  the 
mountain  air  is  very  good;  but  there  b 
no  sufficient  reason  why  the  emigrants 
should  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
a  fever  or  a  change  of  air.  The  foul 
treeless  flats  on  the  east  and  southwest 
coasts,  which  are  so  infernal  under  Au- 
gust skies,  would,  if  transformed,  alone 
enable  Corsica  to  pay  its  way  with  the 
State.  A  few  score  more  miles  of  rail- 
way and  a  dally  steamboat  connection 
with  the  Continent  are  other  ohvioos 
prescriptions  for  this  very  sick  island. 
Nor  ought  France  to  be  frightened  hj 
the  objections  that  these  extra  expenses 
would  have  to  come  out  of  her  pocket 
She  scorns  to  consider  herself  a  shq)- 
keeping  nation  which  must  see  a  cer 
tain  percentage  of  profit  in  francs  od 
her  investments;  her  reiward  in  other 
ways  would,  moreover,  be  certain  if 
tardy. 

Let  Corsica  be  treated  practically  and 
with  sympathy  and  there  will  be    no 
need  to  try  the  heroic  measure  of  occn- 
pying  the  island  with  a  whole  army  of 
soldiers  to  root  out  its  bandits  for  good 
and  all.    Satan  has  had  a  long  Inninis 
among  Corsica's  Idle  hands.  France  maj 
even  yet  get  the  better  of  Satan  in  this 
glorious  part  of  herself  which  wails  on- 
ceasingly  against  the  curse  of  circnm- 
stances.    The  island  ought  to  be  one  of 
Europe's  most  popular  playgrounds  is- 
stead  of  a  mere  menagerie. 

Charles  Editarda, 
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IX. 
THB  DISCOVERY. 

Wlgand  took  his  vehicle  to  bring  Rad- 
loff  from  the  station,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  village. 
But  the  friend  preferred  to  walk,  that 
he  might  take  a  better  look  at  things. 
The  broad  village  street  with  its  mighty 
oaks,  its  straw-thatched  peasant  cot- 
tages after  the  fashion  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony and  its  luxuriant  orchards  de- 
lighted him,  and  once  in  the  Ridmow 
valley  they  both  stood  a  long  time  on 
the  bridge,  regarding  the  valley  and 
the  banks. 

*'Wbat  a  shame,"  said  Radloff,  "that 
you  yourself  have  had  a  hand  in  de- 
stroying the  charm  of  this  landscape! 
How  idyllic  it  must  all  have  seemed  be- 
fore this  hum-drum  railway  bed  was 
built,  and  before  this  snorting,  bellow- 
ing, rattling  fiend  began  to  tear  by  a 
couple  of  times  a  day.  For  me  the 
place  has  lost  at  least  half  its  beauty." 

Wigand  laughed:  **One  gets  used  to 
It,  especially  when  the  wagon  loads  of 
grain  don't  have  to  travel  fifteen  miles 
across  country,  as  they  did  in  old  times, 
but  can  discharge  their  freight  right  on 
the  spot    Surely  that  is  worth  while." 

*'It  is  the  story  of  the  poet  and  the 
sum  in  figures  over  again,"  sighed 
Radloff. 

*'I  can  imagine  a  period,"  said  Wig- 
and. •*when  there  will  be  yet  other 
methods  of  transporting  freight,  which 
will  tear  through  the  country  at  a  high- 
er speed  and  with  more  disturbance  in 
the  way  of    noise    than    the    present 
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Don't  you  think  there  will  be  people 
then  who  will  dwell  as  fondly  on  the 
poetic,  long  silenced  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive as  our  moonshine  sentimental- 
ists do  now  on  the  posthorn?  Reflect 
an  instant  on  the  children.  What  do 
they  best  like  to  play  at?  Railroading. 
Indoors  they  make  trains  out  of  chairs, 
and  in  the  street  they  run  round  puffing, 
whistle  and  brake  up  and  ring  the  bell, 
slow  up  and  call  out:  RidienbergI  All 
out!  A  different  race  is  coming  for- 
ward to-day.  For  my  own  part  I  find 
the  railway  really  poetical.  It  always 
excites  me  when  I  happen  to  be  in  my 
wood  near  by  and  an  express  train 
goes  past  You  hear  its  dull  rumble  in 
the  distance,  the  sound  rapidly  ap- 
proaches and  takes  on  a  deafening 
clangor.  In  an  instant  the  snorting 
monster  is  upon  you,  the  ground  trem- 
bles, and  the  next  moment  it  tears  and 
thunders  by,  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust 
and  leaves  in  its  trail.  Quickly  as  it 
fiashed  upon  you  does  the  tail  end  of 
the  last  carriage  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance, soon  a  gentle  rumble  dies  away, 
and  solitude  is  once  more  around  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  rustling  of 
leaves  and  butterfiies  sunning  them* 
selves  on  the  embankment  The  whole 
thing  possesses  and  impresses  me." 

*'Aye.  aye,"  said  Radloff  somewhat 
atonished,  "there  Is  something  of  the 
poet  about  you  after  all." 

It  was  growing  towards  dusk  when 
the  friends  came  up  with  the  familiar 
partridge  wall. 

"Ye  Muses  and  Graces,"  cried  Rad- 
loff, "what  is  that?  What  a  crazy 
dream!  And  brand  new!  This  mon- 
strosity cannot  be  more  than  twenty 
years  old." 
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Wigand  relieved  hlfl  anxiety  In  regard 
to  the  construction  and  then  aald: 
"When  we  read  what  you  said  In  your 
letter  about  the  rooms  all  furnished  in 
one  tint  we  could  not  help  laughing, 
for  as  far  as  this  matter  Is  concerned 
I  fear  you  have  come  to  a  place  where 
your  aesthetic  feelings  will  have  to 
dance  over  broken  glass  barefooted.  For 
the  old  Herr  von  Bephtin  carried  this 
principle  out  in  regard  to  every  cham- 
ber he  inhabited.  We  have  not  only  a 
blue,  red  and  green  room,  but  also  a 
yellow,  a  rose,  a  violet  and  a  brown, 
and  everywhere  the  inevitable  par- 
tridge is  to  be  found." 

"Goodness!"  said  Radloff. 

"But  one  thing  I  must  say  to  you," 
continued  Wigand.  "My  wife  sets 
great  store  by  her  deceased  father,  who, 
albeit  an  out  and  out  eccentric,  was  al- 
ways kind  and  affectionate  towards 
ber.  Now  I  know  you  and  your  ex- 
tremely sensitive  artistic  nature.  There- 
fore I  beg  of  you  not  to  criticise  the  old 
gentleman  In  her  presence." 

"Silent  suffering,  suffering  silence, 
shall  be  my  motto!"  said  Radloff,  cheer- 
fully. 

The  evening  meal  was  set  out  In  the 
blue  room  next  the  garden.  Radloff 
behaved  beautifully.  He  was  excessive- 
ly polite  to  Frau  Hildegarde.  whose 
beaming  yet  gentle  loveliness  com- 
pelled his  admiration;  secretly  noted, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  counte- 
nance, the  enow  white  china  decorated 
with  the  stiff  and  carefully  painted  par- 
tridges, and  made  no  remark  on  the 
cold  and  cerulean  blue  that  pervaded 
the  room,  nor  yet  on  the  unmitigated 
want  of  taste  that  characterized  his 
surroundings.  Soon  after  supper  Hilde- 
gard  withdrew,  that  she  might  leave 
the  two  old  friends  undisturbed  who 
had  already  begun  to  interchange  rem- 
iniscences. Wigand  brought  out  a  fresh 
bottle.  "A  few  good  wines  are  still 
left  over  in  my  cellar  from  the  old 
days,"  he  said,  "fit  for  good  friends  to 


drink.       What   Bay  yon    to    Chatetg 
d'Yquemr' 

"A  most  JudiciooB  wine,"  replied  Rad- 
loff. "A  beneficent  aristocrat  of  tiie 
good  old  times;  I  enjoy  his  commonioD. 
With  him  one  finda  oneself  in  the  best 
of  society.  In  him  are  bottled  up  tiie 
choicest  qualities  of  the  Gallic  nadon." 

Wigand  decanted  the  golden  liquid 
and  his  friend  held  his  glass  up  to  the 
light  Then  he  drank,  gave  a  nod  of 
satisfaction  and  said:  "  'Je  auis  lIell^ 
eux!'  as  was  said  by  the  Shah  of  Fa- 
sia,  whenever  anything  that  IMlrtic1lll^ 
ly  pleased  him  occurred  daring  his  So- 
ropean  Journey.  But  pardon  me,  mj 
dear  friend,  if  I  introduce  a  ttnoA 
that  has  a  psychological  bearing,  ind 
rest  assured  that  I  am  prompted  by 
friendsliip  alone.  You  are  not  hi4>p7. 
You  appear  to  me  to  have  a  load  oo 
your  mind,  your  merriment  is  forced, 
in  the  depths  of  your  soul  there  dweB 
monsters  of  the  deep,  as  in  the  xnjt- 
terious  lake,  the  surface  of  which 
shows  nought  but  sunlit  ripples.  Im 
have  always  been  such  a  good  fellow, 
so  true  hearted  and  so  reliable,  and  I 
have  always  been  so  fond  of  yon  that 
you  may  well  believe  I  put  the  quesfios 
out  of  pure  sympathy.  You  htTet 
sweet  and  charming  wife,  fine  healthy 
children,  as  I  learn,  a  splendid  place 
and  wine  like  this  in  your  cellar— why 
are  you  not  happy?" 

Wigand  sat  a  while,  gazed  straight 
before  him  and  twirled  the  stem  of  hii 
glass  between  his  fiingers.  Then  said 
he:  "I  see  the  day  coming  when  my 
wife's  Joy  will  be  changed  to  sorrow 
and  this  estate,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  her  family  for  upwards  o( 
three  hundred  years  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  And  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  fault  for  not  having  proceeded  with 
proper  caution,  and  for  not  having  tak- 
en into  account  the  possibility  of  bad 
years." 

Then  he  gave  his  friend  a  careful  l^ 
count  of  the  condition  in  which  he  hid 
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found  the  estate  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  it,  of  the  feverish  activity  of 
the  last  six  years  and  of  the  present 
desperate  state  of  his  affairs.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  came  to  spealc 
of  the  treasure  that  had  been  buried 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  did 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
wasted  many  an  hour  in  muddling  his 
brains  concerning  the  spot  where  the 
old  ancestor  had  at  that  time  hidden  it 

The  ancient  parchment  excited  Rad- 
lolTs  special  interest,  and  he  begged  for 
a  sight  of  it  "Men  of  my  taste  can 
often  find  a  clue  in  such  things,"  said 
he,  "searching  into  darlc  and  hidden 
matters  is  a  good  deal  in  our  line  of 
business." 

Wigand  lit  a  candle  and  said:  "There 
is  In  addition  to  that  a  whole  sheaf  of 
family  papers  on  my  desk,  all  old. 
Among  them  are  memoranda  relating 
to  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  ob- 
jects of  art  belonging  to  the  last  cen- 
tury,^ in  Paris,  which  might  interest 
you.  The  family  was  at  that  time  very 
wealthy.  When  in  the  year  1717  things 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Beatus  von 
Bephun,  he  found  himself  in^;>os8ession 
of  fifty-three  estates,  which  were  al- 
most entirely  unencumbered.  But  in 
the  course  of  years  he  and  his  son  who 
succeeded  him  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of  pretty  much  everything,  for  they 
lived  on  a  grand  scale  and  Richenberg 
must  have  worn  the  air  of  a  small 
court" 

Thoi  he  went  off  to  get  the  manu- 
scripts, and  In  passing  his  candle  lit  up 
an  object  in  a  comer  cupboard,  that  bad 
previously  been  in  shadow.  When  he 
returned  with  an  arm  full  of  papers 
yellow  with  time,  he  found  Radloff  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  little  group  of  china  figures.  He 
twisted  and  turned  them  and  closely 
scmtinlaed  the  mark  on  their  under  sur- 
face, then  set  them  before  him  on  the 
table  in  the  proper  light  and  gave  them 
a  slight  turn  with  his  fingers.    "Say, 
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said  he  after  a  pause,  "have  you  any- 
thing more  of  the  kind?" 

"Lots  and  lots,"  said  Wigand,  "there 
is  a  quantity  of  this  stuff  in  the  garret 
Just  such  dolls,  and  animals  too,  and 
vases  and  dishes  and  what  not  My 
wife  often  brings  something  that 
pleases  her  down  stairs;  women  take  de- 
light in  such  fol-de-roL  There  is  more 
of  it  in  her  little  room  in  the  comer." 

"I  would  Uke  to  see  it!"  said  Radloff. 

So  they  went  over  to  the  small  cham- 
ber which  Frau  Hildegarde  had  been 
wont  to  deck  out  even  in  the  days  of 
her  girlhood.  There  stood  a  case  lined 
with  glass,  containing  all  sorts  of  pretty 
things  in  china,  ivory,  glass  and  the 
like.  The  doctor  gave  these  a  rapid 
survey,  and  his  eyes  then  remained  riv- 
etted  on  the  upper  shelf.  There  stood 
a  so-called  vis-&-vis,  a  breakfast  ser- 
vice for  two  with  plate,  two  cups, 
pitcher  and  so  forth,  in  white  and  gold. 
He  opened  the  case  and  examined  the 
pieces  with  great  care.  His  hand  shook 
as  he  put  back  the  last  Then  he  gave 
two  long  drawn  whistles  and  asked  the 
question:  "I  suspect  that  an  old  moroc- 
co case  goes  with  this;  is  It  anywhere?" 

"I  don't  know,  you  will  have  to  ask 
my  wife." 

"Has  she  gone  to  bed?" 

"Yes." 

"What  a  pity!" 

Then  Radloff  indulged  in  a  short  re- 
flection and  inquired:  "Did  you  not 
say  something  about  lists  of  objects  of 
art  purchased  in  Paris?  Can  I  see 
them?" 

They  went  back  into  the  other  room, 
and  Wigand  selected  from  the  pile  some 
other  papers,  in  the  contents  of  which 
the  doctor  became  directly  absorbed. 
Pretty  soon  he  gave  another  long 
drawn  whistle  and  said:  "This  list  be- 
longs to  a  later  period,  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century." 

"Yes,  it  was  made  by  Louis  von 
Rephun,  the  son  of  Beatus;  he  spent  a 
long  time  in  Paris." 
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'Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these 
things  are  in  existence?" 

'I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 
'Do  you  remember  any  of  the  things 
you  saw  upstairs?" 

"Hardly  any.  I  took  no  interest  in 
them.  And  yet  I  did  observe  three 
vases,  one  big  and  two  little,  on  account 
of  their  singular  shape." 

"What  did  they  look  like?"  burst  in 
Radloff  eagerly  and  excitedly,  **I  mean 
what  color  were  they?" 

"Well,  rose  color,  1  think,  if  I  remem- 
ber right." 

"Thunder  and  Mars!"  cried  the  doc- 
t(xr.  "Cannot  we  go  straight  there?  I 
must  see  them!" 

"But  only  think,  my  dear  friend,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night;  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  morrow." 

RadlofT  fidgeted  about:  "Ah,  you  have 
no  idea!  All  right.  Here  is  a  list  of 
furniture;  Is  any  of  It  left?" 

"Yes,    indeed!      Old    bureaus    with 
swell  fronts  and  brass  mountings,  and 
bright  marble  slabs." 
"And  inlaid  flowers?" 
"Yes.  I  think  so." 

It  was  plain  that  the  doctor  was 
growing  more  and  more  excited.  "And 
I  thought  I  was  coming  here  to  get  a 
rest!"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  comic  des- 
pair. "Out  of  Scylla  into  Charybdis. 
Friend,  do  not  think  I  have  taken  leave 
of  my  senses!  If  you  knew  what  I  was 
driving  at  you  would  understand  me. 
But  if  I  were  to  say  anything  now— you 
would  think  me  a  lunatic.  And  I  don't 
want  to  raise  any  hopes  until  I  am  sure 
of  my  ground.  There,  the  whole  thing 
has  stirred  me  up.  There  won't  be 
much  sleep  to-night.  And  now  a  single 
request;  give  me  the  key  to  the  place 
where  these  things  are  kept.  If  I  am 
not  able  to  get  at  them  to  morrow  at 
early  daylight  I  shall  go  distracted." 

Wigand  shook  his  head  but  gratified 
him  and  described  to  him  the  part  of 
the  castle  from  which  these  garrets 
might  be  approached.  There  was  noth- 


ing more  to  be  made  out  of  Radloff,  he 
professed  to  be  fatigued,  but  wha 
Wigand  took  the  candle  to  conduct  him 
to  his  chamber  he  carried  all  the  nuuto- 
scripts  with  him. 

Considerably  astonished  Wigand  be- 
took himself  to  his  sleeping  room.  "Col- 
lectors are  all  birds  of  a  feather,  after 
all!"  he  thought  within  himself.  "He 
acted  to-day  Just  as  the  pastor  did  a 
little  while  ago.  How  sympathetic  tilt 
old  gentleman  was,  but  once  he  bid 
found  the  grubs  the  boot  was  on  a  dif- 
ferent leg.  How  can  any  one  care  far 
such  tomfoolery,  for  the  old  absurd 
porcelain  dolls  with  their  hoop  skiitei 
the  paltry  cups  and  saucers  and  the  old 
rose-colored  pots  and  the  spinsten^ 
bureaus.  I  have  somewhere  read  that 
collecting  ruins  the  character.  The  mm 
that  wrote  that  had  a  level  head." 

At    eight    the     next     morning    the 
wedded  pair  sat  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  waited  in  vain  for  the  doctor.   He 
must  have  got  up  long  before,  for  newi 
came  that  at  six  o'clock  he  had  made 
his  appearance  in  the  kitchen  with  bit 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  drunk  a  huge 
jug  of  milk,  requested  ta  be  furnished 
with  a  feather  duster  and  had  tbei«- 
upon  incontinently  vanished.      Just  as 
Wigand  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
hunt  him  up,  the  missing  one  entered 
the  room  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He 
was  covered  with   dust   from  head  to 
foot,  his  dishevelled  locks   were  plas- 
tered on   his   forehead,    and   his  face 
which  bore  the   traces   of   a  sleeplev 
night  was  singularly  illumined  bj  the 
fire  that  flashed  from  his  dark  e^ 
His   evident   excitement    inspired  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  passed  the 
night  by  the  side  of  the  good  bottle  oc 
Chateau  d'Yquem.    In  one  hand  he  ca^ 
ried  some  sheets  of  paper,  in  the  other 
a  morocco  case. 

"Lord  help  us,  he  has  turned  craJ7 
in  the  night!"  was  Wlgand*s  involQii- 
tary  thought  "he  was  starting  in  jee- 
terday." 
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"Excuse  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Bad- 
loff,  '*for  appearing  before  you  in  such 
a  guise.  But  there  are  moments  In  life 
when  the  ordinary  rules  of  society  are 
as  slightly  felt  and  as  little  to  be  heeded 
as  feather  down.  My  dear  Wigand,  we 
are  wont  to  picture  the  goddess  For- 
tune as  a  beautiful  young  woman,  sail- 
ing round  with  her  rosy  feet  resting  on 
a  sphere  of  glass,  and  emptying  out  her 
cornucopia  on  people  who  have  not  de- 
serred  it  But  occasionally  she  wears 
a  different  aspect.  Sometimes  she  takes 
on  the  form  of  a  renegade  doctor  of 
laws,  unwashed  and  uncombed.  And 
he  carries  the  conracopia  in  his  hand. 
It  is  true  that  shortsighted  people 
might  mistake  it  for  a  pile  of  dirty  pa- 
pers. And  now,  my  dear  Wigand,  I  beg 
you  will  attend  to  me.  I  see  plainly  you 
think  my  brains  are  a  little  turned,  but 
do  not  send  me  to  a  physician  until  you 
have  listened  to  me.  I  start  with  the 
assumption  that  I  am  really  posted  in 
these  matters,  and  that  you  can  believe 
all  I  say,  however  improbable  it  sounds. 
Ck>nsidering  the  fact  that  rich  collectors 
worry  themselves  about  such  things, 
evenrthlng  becomes  possible.  Last 
evening  I  accidentally  came  across  that 
Old  Meissen  group  of  figures,  Vieux 
Saxe,  as  the  French  say,  wonderfully 
well  preserved  and  undoubtedly  genu- 
ine. Such  a  group  brings  3,000  francs  to- 
day. This  drew  my  attention,  and  my 
second  discovery  was  made  in  your 
glass  cupboard,  madam.  An  old  Sevres 
vIs-A-vIs,  white  and  gold,  wonderfully 
beautiful.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  mo- 
rocco case  that  goes  with  it.  I  found  it 
in  a  comer  of  the  garret.  It  is  impor- 
tant, for  the  presence  of  the  old  case 
doubles  the  price.  Value:  80,000 
francs." 

"Come,  come!"  said  Wigand. 

"The  last  time  I  was  In  Paris  there 
was  an  auction  in  the  HOtel  de  ventes 
at  which  a  vis-ft-vis,  scarcely  as  well 
preserved  as  this,  brought  this  price. 
My  attention  was  now  aroused,  and  I 


began  to  look  for  further  Information. 
And  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  Herr  von  Bephun,  who  so  persist- 
ently sought  for  the  ducats  and  doub- 
loons buried  in  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
had  contemptuously  bestowed  in  the  at- 
tic the  far  more  valuable  treasures 
which  he  held  in  his  own  hands.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that,  at  the  time  he  did 
this,  these  things  were  not  valued  as 
highly  as  they  are  to-day,  when  all  the 
great  world,  especially  in  France,  bends 
the  knee  before  King  Bibelot,  and  the 
valuation  of  objects  of  art  of  the  rococo 
period  is  carried  to  a  frenzied  excess. 
It  is  but  a  short  time  since  a  writing 
table  of  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette 
brought  700,000  francs  in  Paris.  It  is 
true  this  was  a  special  piece  of  insan- 
ity. 

"Of  course  I  got  no  sleep  all  night 
and  I  passed  the  time  in  delving  in  the 
old  papers.  In  the  gray  of  dawn  I 
«tole  into  the  garret  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  place  that  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  first  thing  on 
which  my  eyes  fell  in  the  early  twi- 
light was  a  neat  little  fortune  that 
stood  innocently  on  one  side  and 
seemed  to  make  no  account  of  itself. 
And  of  what  did  it  consist?  Of  three 
vases  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  A  set 
of  three  vases  Bose  Dubarry,  in  a  won- 
derful state  of  preservation,  without 
the  smallest  crack  and  without  a 
single  chipped  edge.  The  object  of 
frenzied  desire  on  the  part  of  many  a 
rich  and  fanatical  collector.  For  first 
of  all  these  vases  are  very  beautiful, 
and  secondly  very  rare.  The  pretty 
rose  tint  cannot  be  copied.  Value: 
200,000  francs." 

Wigand  burst  out  laughing. 

"Do  not  laugh,  my  son!"  cried  Bad- 
lofT,  "this  is  sober  earnest.  These  vases 
stood  on  a  chest  of  drawers  of  rose- 
wood, with  a  top  of  Brescia  marble 
from  Aleppo!  it  was  .gracefully  curved 
and  had  inlaid  flowers  and  was  adorned 
with  trimmings  of  gilded  bronze.    The 
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most  exquisite  work  of  the  Pompadour 
period.    The  fact  is  that  the  old  lords 
of  Rephun  never  went  in  for  anjthin 
cheap.    Green  be  the  grass  above  them. 
We  will  say  30,000  francs." 

*'Gome,  my  good  Radloff,  that's 
enough/'  said  Wigand. 

"By  no  means,  my  good  friend,  for  I 
found  lots  more.  For  example,  a  Jar- 
diniere Old  Sfevres,  royal  blue,  magnifi- 
cent and  faultless— 100.000  francs.  But 
I  admit  that  you  have  some  show  of 
reason  for  demurring  to  the  prices  I 
have  Just  cited.  For  they  are  the  ones 
paid  at  Paris  auctions.  Were  you  to 
sell  the  treasures  we  have  Just  un- 
earthed to  a  dealer,  in  one  bloclc,  he 
could  not  give  you  as  much,  for  he 
talces  upon  himself  a  considerable  risk 
and  has  his  own  profit  to  earn.  Never- 
theless I  should  estimate  the  value  of 
what  we  have  discovered  as  half  a  mil- 
lion marks,  for  as  yet  I  have  only 
footed  up  the  worth  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects. There  are  in  addition  quite  a 
number  of  less  valuable  articles.  The 
inventory  I  have  here  gives  an  approx- 
imate estimate.  Everything  is  set  down 
at  about  half  its  value.  These  figures 
are  sufficient  to  dispel  all  your  cares, 
and  to  morrow's  sun  will  shine  more 
radiantly.    Read  what  I  have  written." 

Wigand  took  the  sheets  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity,  and  read  the  result  of  a 
long,  carefully  calculated  footing  up.  It 
amounted  to  514,300  marks. 
•Nonsense!"  he  exclaimed. 
•God's  own  truth!"  replied  Radloff 
unmoved,  and  then  continued:  **For 
the  rest  I  can  only  say  that  my  entire 
property  is  at  your  disposal  for  present 
wants.  In  case  you  are  in  immediate 
need  of  funds.  This  will  be  quite 
enough  to  meet  all  your  obligations.  If 
you  wish  I  will  write  this  very  day  to 
my  banker  in  Berlin.  The  whole  is  In- 
vested in  consols  and  good  railway  se- 
curities, and  can  be  converted  into  cash 
at  any  moment.  Meanwhile  I  will  at 
once  communicate  with  a  Paris  dealer 
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whom  I  know  very  welL  For  tliii 
treasure  has  got  to  £ro  to  Paris.  Then 
is  to  be  found  the  only  market  for  nA 
rare  objects  of  art  The  course  of  tinr 
has  gradually  brou^rht  about  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  dealer  is  a  Genu 
by  birth,  has  a  large  capital  at  lili 
command,  and  is  remarkably  wd 
posted.  When  this  expert  shall  eos- 
firm  my  statements  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  your  incredulity  will  yanisb.  D1l^ 
ing  the  Interval  I  will  arrange  a  litfk 
exhibition  here.  In  the  other  wing  I 
have  come  across  a  nice  little  rooB 
which  is  still  furnished  in  the  style  (rf 
the  last  century.  Here  I  will  rig  ost 
a  regular  Christmas  display.  You  shall 
see  what  a  harmony  of  form  and  color 
I  will  bring  to  pass." 

Wigand  sat  stiff  and  straight  and  hii 
head  spun.    The  absolute  confidence  hk 
friend  displayed,  his  offer  of  so  coofid- 
erable  a  sum  began  to  make  a  certtii 
impression  on  him.     He  had  never  had 
any  eye  for  such  things,  and  no  won- 
der it  seemed  incredible  to    him  that 
such  china  flimflams  and  twisted  relief 
of  antiquity  should  be  so  enormouiiy 
valuable.    It  was  like  a  tale  out  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."      After   a   while  be 
said:  "bo  not  take  it  hard  of  me.  dv 
dear  friend.    I  would  like  to  believe  it 
it  would  be  an  awful  piece  of  good  iQct 
but  for  the  present  I  cherish  my  doobtt 
like  Konrad  Bolz  in  'The  Journalist/ 
and  say,  as  he  did:  'Seeing  is  bdier- 
ing!'     The  thing  is   too  much  like  a 
fairy  story.    Up  comes  the  wise  nufi* 
cian,  waves  his  magic  wand,  and  eartk* 
en  pottery  changes  into  pure  goM.** 

"The  fairy  legend  that  insignificaat 
things  are  converted  into  immenii 
treasures,  comes  true  every  day,**  said 
Radloff.  "Here's  a  man  who  diBcoTcn 
a  cheap  method  of  mannf  actnring  ai 
insignificant  salicylic  add  powder. 
Seven  millions  is  what  this  has  bron^ 
the  manufacturer.  Think  of  thi 
Sch(5neberg  peasants,  with  their  Vat 
acres  of  sand  and  meadow.  Berlin  gi«v 
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out  to  them,  tbey  sold  their  land  for 
building  lots  and  are  now  all  million- 
aires. In  a  wilderness  filled  with  evil 
odors  some  one  bores  a  hole  In  the  soil, 
and  there  arises  an  inexhaustible  spring 
of  gold  in  the  shape  of  petroleum. 
These  are  the  fairy  tales  of  to-day,  and 
this  is  just  such  another,  and  the  wand 
your  friend  and  magician  waved  on  this 
occasion  was  simply  a  little  knowledge, 
painfully  acquired.  Blessed  be  the  luck 
that  brought  me  here  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Had  there  been  an  auction  later 
on,  some  pedlar,  with  a  secret  smile, 
would  have  bought  up  the  whole  lot  for 
a  hundred  marks,  and  what* s  more  a 
good  portion  of  it -would  have  been 
smashed  by  the  barbaric  fists  of  clowns. 
My  coming  here  was  a  special  proTl- 
dence,  my  son.  But  it  is  all  up  with 
my  vacation.  Lord  bless  be!  I  started 
to  fish  for  minnows  and  have  landed 
half  a  million!" 


CONCLUSION. 

Badloff  was  right,  the  projected  vaca- 
tion vanished  in  air,  and  the  days  that 
followed  found  him  hard  at  work.  He 
committed  to  reliable  people  the  task 
of  bringing  down  the  larger  pieces  of 
furniture  and  other  objects,  but  over 
the  china,  the  clocks  and  other  fragile 
articles  he  hung  like  a  lioness  over  her 
young.  He  ascended  and  descended  the 
stairs  innumerable  times  and  conveyed 
everything  as  carefully  as  a  mother  her 
sick  child.  Then  he  would  stand  all 
day  with  his  shirtsleeves  rolled  up,  and 
soap,  wash,  brush  and  clean  each  ob- 
ject with  his  own  hands,  taking  delight 
in  every  hidden  beauty  that  was  thus 
made  manifest,  and  continually  mak- 
ing little  fresh  discoveries.  When  he 
had  finished  with  all  this  he  set  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  chamber,  and 
utilizing  the  best  furniture  he  had 
found,  the  multitude  of  china,  the  fine 


bronze  clocks,  two  fine  carpets  he 
fished  up  later  and  some  pictures  of  the 
period,  he  created  an  effect  which  was 
in  itself  a  small  triumph  of  art,  and 
which  would  impress  even  an  outsider 
by  the  charm  of  its  arrangement  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  grace  of  its  de« 
tails.  When  things  had  been  brought 
to  this  point  the  dealer  arrived 

Radloff  said  to  Wigand:  "Let  me  take 
the  part  of  the  dragon  that  guards  this 
treasure.  All  alone  I  will  do  battle  with 
this  wandering  knight  You  listened  to 
the  news,  but  were  wanting  in  faith, 
and  that  is  bad  in  such  matters." 

Wigand  assented  smilingly.  *'Do  what 
you  like.  If  we  get  150,000  marks  out 
of  the  thing  I  shall  be  contented,  but  I 
fear  the  man  will  laugh  in  your  face." 
But  when  the  man  was  ushered  into 
the  treasure  chamber  he  showed  no 
sign  of  laughing;  in  fact  he  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  conceal  a  highly  unprofes- 
sional surprise.  And  once  he  had  care- 
fully examined  the  three  magnificent 
Sevres  vases,  Rose  Dubarry,  he  was 
palpably  struck  with  awe.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  two  etiormously  rich  col- 
lectors who  would  be  certain  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  this  costly  rarity. 
There  would  never  be  a  better  chance 
of  getting  the  very  highest  price.  More- 
over, each  of  the  other  pieces  had  a 
value  of  its  own.  He  knew  his  clients 
and  their  peculiarities;  within  himself 
he  parcelled  out  and  allotted  the  pieces, 
this  to  this  one  and  that  to  the  other, 
and  the  knowledge  of  business  derived 
from  his  long  experience  enabled,  him, 
after  a  brief  survey,  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  whole  collection  than  Rad- 
lofl!  had  ventured  to  do.  The  whole 
transaction  moreover  would  be  unusual- 
ly advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that  all 
these  pieces  had  been  from  the  first  in 
the  possession  of  the  same  family,  in 
fact  there  were  papers  positively  certi- 
fying their  acquisition.  This  disposed 
of  the  whole  question  of  counterfeiting. 
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an  art  that  in  things  of  this  kind  is 
often  so  sicilfullj  employed  as  to  de- 
ceive the  most  thorough  experts.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  most  unusual  piece 
of  good  fortune,  and  he  expected  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  for  himself, 
provided  he  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  sale. 

The  two  men  passed  a  couple  of  days 
in  careful  testing  and  examination  and 
in  the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory.  On 
the  third  RadlofT  laid  before  his  friend 
a  form  of  contract,  by  which  the  deal- 
er undertook  the  payment  of  200,000 
marks  and  assumed  the  whole  expense. 
The  thing  would  be  conveyed  to  Paris 
and  there  sold,  after  fitting  preparation. 
The  excess  over  the  sum  paid  in  ready 
money  would  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  present  owner  and  the  deal- 
er. 

"It  is  true  that  he  will  probably  make 
a  colossal  profit  in  the  transaction," 
said  RadlofiC.  "but  that  is  all  right,  for 
he  will  have  a  lot  to  do  and  runs  a  con- 
siderable risk.  For  were  war  or  cholera 
or  a  commercial  panic  to  break  out,  the 
market  for  this  extreme  form  of  luxury 
would  be  ruined  at  once.  This  he  has 
to  take  into  account." 

Not  for  an  instant  did  Wlgand  and 
his  wife  hesitate  to  accept  this  propo- 
sal, and  in  their  hearts  they  blessed  the 
true  friend,  without  whose  interven- 
tion this  costly  treasure  would  probably 
never  have  been  discovered,  indeed 
would  probably  in  part  have  been  de- 
stroyed, in  part  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  without  doing  its  own- 
ers any  good.  And  they  began  to  in- 
dulge in  kinder  feeliugs  towards  the 
two  ancestors  In  the  previous  century, 
whose  ambition  and  extravagance  had, 
it  is  true,  squandered  the  rich  family 
inheritance,  and  yet  who,  through  the 
possession  of  these  very  qualities,  had 
by  a  wonderful  interpositiou  of  provi- 
dence been  led  to  secure  the  last  scion 
of  their  stock  from  ruin,  and  to  save  a 
remnant  of  their    former    wealth    for 


their  remote  descendmnts.    So  strangelj 

are  interwoven  the  threads  of  hoau 

destiny. 

*  «         •         •         •        • 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  it  vm 
the  eve  of  St  John*s  Day.  Wigand  and 
his  wife  had  taken  a  walk  through  tlie 
park,  and  surveyed  the  improvementi 
that  had  been    completed    during  the 
year.  A  simultaneous  impulse  now  cai- 
ducted  them  to  the  newly  built  bark  hut 
which  surmounted  the  wall  and  took 
the  place  of  the   old    scaffolding  that 
overhung  the  Richnow.    They  moontid 
the  graceful  stairs,  sat  down  cm  a  bench 
and   as   the  peaceful    soimy   eveniof 
drew  on  gazed  out  over  the  meadow, 
studded  with  thick  and  stately  piles  of 
'hay,  and  over  the  crardens  of  the  vil- 
Hige  of  Richenberg  that  rose  in  the  dii* 
tance.    All    about    the    skirts   of  tiie 
meadow  the  yellow  buntings  span  out 
their  monotonous  lay    in    the   evenlof 
sun,  and  in  the  smooth    and    sluggish 
Richnow  leaped  now  and  then  a  flih. 
Water  roses  bloomed   in    the  tranquil 
bends.    In  the  distance,  by  the  side  of 
the  Richnow,  sat  Radloff  and  fished.  It 
was  his  wont  to  make  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  at  Castle  Riclinow  every  year  ii 
order  to  loaf  himself  out,  as  be  ex* 
pressed  it.    When  he  observed  the  pair 
he  raised  on  high  a  fine  fish  and  let 
him  shine  in  the  sun.    They  nodded  to 
him  and  smiled.     Then  actuated  bj  i 
common  impulse  they  went  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall  and  looked  down  on 
the  spot  where  in  days  gone  by  a  yonof 
engineer  had  "breathed"  in  the  nooi- 
day  heat.    Hildegarde     carried  io  brr 
hand  wild  flowers  which  she  had  pi<M 
as  she  came  through  the  park    Thoe 
were  forget-me-nots  among  them.  Ihe 
old  ditch  flowers.*'       She  took  a  Dtfle 
cluster  of  these  and  placed  them  in  hir 
husband's  buttonhole,  and  then  decked 
her  own  bosom  with  the  delicate  Hov- 
ers. Then  she  looked  over  the  wall  and. 
by  an  involuntary  Impulse  scattered  the 
other    flowers  above   the   very   9ot 
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'*Thi8  time  I  did  It  on  purpose!"  she 
said  roguishly. 

"It  is  ten  years  ago  to-day,"  an- 
swered Wigand.  Hildegarde  nodded, 
then  they  looked  lovingly  in  each  oth- 
er's eyes  and  kissed  each  other. 

As  they  once  more  looked  across  the 
meadow  they  observed  the' pastor  and 
his  wife,  who  came  out  of  the  village 
and  walked  slowly  towards  the  castle 
along  the  highway. 

"Do  you  not  notice,"  said  Wigand, 
"that  the  pastor  has  a  much  prouder 
salt  since  his  discovery  of  the  Ignota 
magna  Krahnst5ver?" 

"Has  it  turned  out  that  this  is  really 
a  new  si>ecies?" 

"O,  didn't  you  know  that?  A  short 
time  ago  he  showed  me  with  great 
pride  the  number  of  the  Stettin  en- 
tomological Journal,  containing  his  de- 
scription. It  is  a  little,  gray,  insignifi- 
cant owl,  a  miserable  little  creature, 
but  incontestably  a  new  species.  The 
gmb  dwells  on  a  marsh  plant,  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten.  No  more  do 
I  remember  the  Latin  name  that  he  has 
giren  it,  to  me  it  is  always  the  Ignota 
magna.  Oh,  he  is  mightily  proud  of 
this  new  species,  he  has  put  it  in  a 
l^ass  case  all  by  itself  and  the  speci- 
mens are  set  up  with  gold  pins." 

Hildegarde  smiled.  "Let  us  go  and 
meet  them!"  said  she. 

They  descended  and  walked  along  the 
path,  the  same  that  Wigand  had  once 
followed.  But  it  was  not  grown  up 
DOW  as  formerly,  but  wound  along  over 
the  blooming  mead,  smooth  and  trim. 
The  thicket  in  which  Hildegarde  had 
then  hidden  herself  was  still  standing, 
only  it  had  grown  higher  and  was  not 
QOlte  so  dense. 

'^erer  in  my  life  did  my  heart  beat 
aa  hard  as  it  once  did  here,"  said  she. 
They  slowly  walked  on.  The  air  was 
M>  stm  this  evening  that  even  the 
leayee  of  the  aspens  were  motionless, 
and  hong  quietly  on  their  long  stems. 
ninminated  by  the  soft  glow  of  eve  the 


gray  ruins  of  the  old  castle  stood  forth 
on  the  hill  top.  The  water  lilliet 
bloomed  in  the  ditch  at  its  foot;  wild 
roses  bent  above  and  the  dark  water 
reflected  their  tender  blossoms.  They 
crossed  a  new  bridge  of  delicate  con- 
struction and  came  now  into  the  older 
portion  of  the  park.  Here  too  a  new 
order  of  things  prevailed.  Between  the 
alleys  which  radiated  towards  the  cas- 
tle were  beds  of  green  turf,  diversified 
with  thickets  and  groups  of  flowering 
plants.  The  old  sandstone  carvings 
had  been  removed.  "They  were  worth- 
less!" Radloff  had  said.  "The  Bephuns 
never  laid  out  much  in  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  design  was  mechanical. 
The  old  lords  had  gone  in  more  for  fur- 
niture, china  and  interior  decoration. 
That  was  their  forte." 

The  sundial  alone  remained  and  now 
had  a  gilded  gnomon.  It  was  indeed  of 
very  little  use,  for  the  flowers  of  the 
half  circle  in  which  it  stood  had  grown 
so  high  that  it  was  almost  always  in 
shade. 

As  they  now  approached  the  castle 
along  the  broad  way  bordered  by  lin- 
dens, they  heard  in  their  rear  a  tramp- 
ling, rolling  and  hurrahing,  and  Just  be- 
fore they  reached  the  round  place 
which  was  now  overgrown  with  bloom- 
ing roses  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
pony  carriage.  In  front  sat  Bevemest 
and  the  oldest  son,  who  acted  as  driv- 
er, behind  them  the  three  other  chil- 
dren were  crowded  together,  the  young- 
est, two  years  old,  in  the  lap  of  his 
nurse.  He  waved  his  little  round  arms 
and  crowed  with  delight  The  young 
driver  made  his  steed  describe  a  jjrrace- 
ful  curve  around  the  opening,  and 
brought  up  abruptly  in  front  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  little  company  now  scrambled 
down  from  the  carriage,  and  old  Bev- 
emest as  well,  climbed  carefully  and 
painfully  down. 

"How  goes  it  with  you,  Bevemest?" 
inquired  Wigand.    ""X'ou  seem  to  limp." 

"Yes,"  replied  he,   "the  old  rheuma- 
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tlam  Is  better  still,  but  I  think  now  Tre 
got  a  touch  of  the  potengram.^  It  keeps 
erawling  round  in  my  big  toe,  and 
sometimes  keeps  me  awake  at  night*' 

"Aha,  yoo  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
steam  bath  again,"  said  Wigand. 

*'If  master  thinks  that  is  good  for 
potengram  too,  all  right  The  idea 
makes  me  crawl  all  over,  but  then  the 
potengram  is  not  very  amusing."  And 
he  hobbled  off  with  a  sigh. 

And  now  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
came  up  around  the  comer  of  ttie  cas- 
tle, and  Badloff  with  his  fishing  net  and 


rod  approached  from  the  park.  All  had 
in  their  hands  a  bunch  of  forget-me- 
not  and  handed  it  to  the  married  pair 
who  beamed  with  pleasure. 

'The  blue  flowers  out  of  your  life's 
fairy  tale!"  said  Badloff. 

The  table  was  spread  on  the  c^ien 
veranda.  Around  the  hospitable  board 
a  group  of  happy  beings  seated  them- 
selves, and  long  did  merry  talk  and  the 
Joyous  clink  of  glasses  resound  in  the 
rose  perfumed  twilight  of  the  June 
night 


LITTLE  CHARMER  OVER  THERE. 

(A  Connacht  Love  Song  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original.) 

Little  charmer  over  there. 

To  my  prayer,  oh,  turn  not  cold; 

Child,  whose  locks  unto  the  flowers 

Fall  in  showers  of  languid  gold; 

Child,  beneath  whose  brows  of  Jet 

Byes  deep  set  of  dreamy  gray 

Through  the  darkness  haunt  and  haunt  me. 

Daunt  and  daunt  me  all  the  day. 

Like  the  swan  thy  bosom  shows; 
Pert  thy  nose  and  round  thy  chin; 
Small  thy  mouth  of  smiling  red. 
Bright  the  bed  of  pearls  therein. 
Oh,  thy  white  hand's  gentle  gestures! 
Oh,  thy  vesture's  floating  flow! 
Oh,  to  hear  thy  voice  and  bless  it 
Then  to  miss  it,  ah,  the  woe! 


Tb*  Athtnatnm. 


Oh,  the  snowy  fluttering  blossom 
Of  thy  bosom,  Branch  of  May, 
While  thy  steps  go  dancing  by  me 
Down  the  thymy  meadow  way. 
Pity  now  I'm  not  with  thee 
Under  key  in  Waterford, 
Those  soft-flngered  palms  of  thine 
Looked  In  mine,  O  maid  adored. 

Alfred  Perceval  Gravee, 


i  Podagra.    Tr. 


Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
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LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 


Of  the  late  Lord  Russell  in  his  legal 
capacity,  It  is  my  intention  to  say  but 
little.  Much  has  been  written  already 
on  this  aspect  of  his  many-sided  charac- 
ter, by  lawyers  of  eminence,  who  speak 
with  an  authority  to  which  I  can  lay  no 
claim.  But  owing  to  the  accidents  of 
life  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  his 
private  capacity;  and  I  thinlc  that,  as  a 
friend,  unconnected  with  him  by 
family  ties,  professional  associations, 
political  or  theological  relations,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  record  faith- 
fully the  impressions  left  on  me 
by  many  years  of  close  and  friend- 
ly intimacy.  In  various  obituary 
notices,  which  have  appeared  since  Lord 
Russell's  death,  those  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  will  have  observed  a 
half-unconscious  impression  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  of  these  notices  that, 
great  as  was  his  standing  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench,  high,  too,  as  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  he  was 
not  a  personage  who  inspired  much  af- 
fection in  ordinary  life,  and  that  he  was 
rather  esteemed  and  honored  than  be- 
loved. I  do  not  say  that  such  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  had  not  a  certain 
amount  of  external  Justification.  But 
I  do  say  this  estimate  will  never  be  en- 
dorsed by  those,  who,  in  common  with 
myself,  knew  something  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
my  memory  he  will  live  not  only  as  the 
kindest  of  friends,  but  as  the  pleasant- 
est  of  companions  and  the  most  inter- 
esting of  talkers.  It  is  to  me,  therefore, 
a  labor  of  love  to  place  on  record  a  few 
passing  recollections  of  my  long  inti- 
macy, serving  perhaps  to  explain  the 
charm  which  Lord  Russell  exercised 
over  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
but  which  for  various  reasons  he  could 
not  exercise  over  those  to  whom  he  was 
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only  known  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politi- 
cian. 

My  first  meeting  with  Lord  Russell 
took  place  some  five  and  thirty  years 
ago  when  he  was  then  Mr.  Charles  Rus- 
sell, Just  beginning  to  be  known  as  a 
rising  barrister  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
It  was  at  a  supper  given  in  the  Temple 
by  a  common  friend  of  ours.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  I  cannot  now  re- 
call, two  other  guests  who  had  been  in- 
vited failed  to  make  an  appearance,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  rubber  of  whist 
which  had  been  arranged  for  Russell's 
entertainment,  fell  through.  The  result 
was  fortunate  in  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, as  we  had  a  long  talk  together, 
chiefly  about  Journalism,  in  which  Rus- 
sell always  took  a  great  Interest,  and  in 
connection  with  which  he  knew  me  by 
repute.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed 
never  completely  dropped.  From  time 
to  time  I  used  to  meet  Russell  at  public 
dinners  and  receptions;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  me  to  note  that  he  always 
took  an  opportunity  of  recalling  himself 
to  my  memory.  He  possessed,  in  a  mar- 
vellous degree,  the  power  of  recollecting 
names  and  faces,  a  power  in  which  I 
myself  am  wofully  deficient;  and.  mate- 
rially as  well  as  morally,  he  never  for- 
got a  friend.  My  Intimate  friendship, 
however,  with  Russell,  did  not  com- 
mence till  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  he  had  left  Liverpool  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  London.  It  was,  if  my 
memory  serves  me.  in  1882  that  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Portland  Club, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  appear- 
ance there,  Russell  came  forward  to  ex- 
press his  pleasure  at  my  having  Joined 
the  Club.  It  so  happened  that  Russell 
was  invited  to  a  dinner  given  by  a  fel- 
low member,  at  which  I  was  also  to  be 
a  guest;  and  on  hearing  this    he  pro- 
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posed  that  we  should  go  together.  On 
finding,  however,  that  we  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  wait  before  we  had  to 
start,  he  suggested  a  game  of  besique. 

I  only  mention  this  trivial  incident 
because  it  throws  considerable  light  on 
one  phase  of  Russell's  character.  He 
was,  as  all  who  knew  him  privately  are 
aware,  an  habitual  card-player.  I  can 
hardly  recall  amidst  my  many  card- 
playing  acquaintances  any  one  to  whom 
cards  were,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
such  a  solace  as  they  were  to  him.  But 
it  always  seemed  to  me,  that  for  him 
the  real  attraction  of  card-playing  lay 
not  in  the  desire  to  win,  but  in  the  re- 
laxation cards  afforded  him  after  the 
constant  strain  of  his  daily  life.  No 
man  ever  took  his  work  more  seriously 
than  Charles  Russell.  He  threw  his 
whole  heart  into  any  case  he  took  up. 
His  clients'  interests  were,  for  the  time, 
as  important  to  him  as  his  own.  To 
sit  still,  however,  and  to  be  idle  was  not 
in  his  nature.  In  common  with  many 
other  men  who  lead  busy,  tiring  and 
harassing  lives,  he  found  the  best.  If 
not  the  only,  way  to  obtain  mental  rest 
after  his  day's  work  was  over,  was  to 
engage  in  some  pursuit  which,  for  the 
time,  occupied  his  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other.  Every  card- 
player  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
If  you  have  troubles,  cares,  anxieties, 
responsibilities,  which  you  would  gladly 
put  away  from  your  thoughts  for  an 
interval,  there  Is  no  occupation  so  ef- 
fective in  securing  this  respite  as  that 
of  playing  for  stakes,  the  loss  or  gain  of 
which  is  not  to  you  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute indifference.  When  your  mental 
faculties  are  engaged  In  following  the 
fall  of  the  cards  there  is  no  room  within 
your  brain  for  reflecting  on  other  mat- 
ters. Of  course,  if  one  plays,  one  likes 
to  win.  I  never  yet  met  the  player  who 
did  not  There  is,  however,  all  the  dif- 
ference In  the  world  between  the  card- 
player  who  plays  to  make  money  and 
the  card-player  who  plays  to  win  the 


game.  By  all  who  knew  him  at  the 
card-table,  Russell  would  be  placed  un- 
hesitatingly in  the  latter  category.  He 
carried  into  card-playing  the  same  ex- 
treme dislike  to  being  beaten  which 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
his  success  at  the  Bar.  He  was  too  « 
high-minded  a  man  to  derive  much 
pleasure  from  winning  money  for  mon- 
ey's sake.  But  he  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game,  the  satisfaction  of 
pitting  his  skill  against  that  of  other 
players,  and  winning  at  the  end.  I  have 
known  of  his  sitting  up  for  hours  if  the 
cards  went  against  him,  while  If  the 
cards  were  running  in  his  favor  he  was 
the  first  to  leave  the  table.  If  you  look 
on  cards  merely  as  a  means  of  making 
money,  I  should  not  class  him  as  a  first- 
class  player.  But,  in  respect  of  skill, 
he  showed  the  same  care,  the  same 
clearness  of  mind,  the  same  quickness 
of  decision  which  he  displayed  in  his 
professional  pursuits.  He  was  not,  I 
think,  generally  popular  as  a  card- 
player.  His  impatience  of  mistakes  on 
the  part  alike  of  partners  and  oppo- 
nents, and  his  outspoken  criticism  of 
play  which  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval were  apt  to  give  offence  to  people 
who  did  not  know  him.  But  to  those 
who  did,  these  slight  defects  were  more 
than  atoned  for  by  his  kindliness  and 
liberality  in  all  cases  of  dispute  such 
as  necessarily  arise  from  time  to  time 
in  card-playing  communities. 

I  have  thought  it  right  in  this  attempt 
to  describe  Charles  Russell  as  I  knew 
him,  to  say  something  about  him  as  a 
card-player.  It  was  at  the  card-table 
I  learnt  to  know  him  intimately;  and  it 
is  my  experience  of  life  that  the  true 
character  of  one's  associates  displays 
itself  more  fully  when  they  are  en- 
gaged In  card-playing  than  it  does  in 
most  other  occupations.  I  should,  how- 
ever, be  conveying  a  false  impression 
if  I  led  my  readers  to  think  that  cards 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  real 
work  of  his  busy  life.      Card-playing 
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was  to  him  a  {Mistime— a  favorite  pas- 
time, if  yon  like— but  a  pastime  only. 
I  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Portland  Glnb  some  time  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Bench.    But  I  have  reason 
to  know  that,  from  the  date  when  he 
occupied  a  Judicial  position,  he  seldom 
played  at  the  club,  and  then  only  for 
small  stakes.      I  do    not   believe  this 
was  due  to  any  objection  to  card-play- 
ing in  itself,  but  to  a  conviction  that  the 
dignity  of  his  high  legal  station,  a  dig- 
nity of  which  he  was  almost  morbidly 
Jealous,  might  possibly  be  impaired  if 
be  were  seen  habitually  in  play  resorts. 
It  was  a  similar     sentiment    which 
caused  Russell  after  he  became  a  Judge, 
to  give  up  almost  entirely   his   attend- 
ance at  race  meetings,  of  which,  during 
his  career  at  the  Bar,  he  was  a  well- 
known  frequenter.    The  personal  sacri- 
fice Involved  in  this  retirement  was,  I 
think,  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
card-room.    Bven  amongst  professional 
race-goers  I  have  never  met  with  any 
I     man  who  took  a  keener  or  more  genuine 
Interest  in  the  turf.    I  was  never  much 
of  a  sportsman  myself  in  any  way,  but 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who 
had  rooms  at  Newmarket  I  was  in  the 
fiabit  during  the  later  years  of  Rus- 
sell's   life    as    an    advocate,    of    go- 
ing   frequently    to     the    Newmarket 
meetings,    and    when    there    I    was 
much    in   his    company.     He   always 
seemed  to  me  to  enjoy  himself  more  at 
a  race  meeting  than  anywhere  else.  He 
was  as  keen  about  racing  as  he  was 
about    everything    else    to    which    he 
tomed  his  mind.    Many  are  the  strolls 
we  have  taken  together  on  the  heath 
In  tbe  early  morning  hours.    I  was  often 
amased  by  the  store  of  racing  informa- 
tion be  bad  not  only  picked  up,  but  re- 
tained in  bis  memory.     The  names  of 
tbe  winners  of  all  the  great  races  of  his 
time,  the  weights  they  carried,  the  dis- 
tances by  which  they  won,  the  horses 
wbom  tbey  defeated,  were  well-nigh  as 
ftunlliar  to  blm  as  to  a  trainer  of  expe- 


rience.   To  me,  I  confess,  one  horse  is 
very  like  another  in  look;  and  if  by  any 
chance  I  had  ever  possessed  racehorses 
of  my  own,  and  had  watched  them  from 
a  distance  walking  in  a  string,  I  should 
always  have  found  it  difficult  to  feel 
certain  which  was  which,  until  I  had 
asked  the  stable-boys  who  were  exer- 
cising them.    But  Russell  had  what,  to 
my  mind,  was  an  extraordinary  faculty 
of  recognizing  a  horse  by  its  points.    He 
would  constantly,  in  our  walks,  make  a 
guess  at  the  names  of  a  string  of  horses 
going  to  or  from  the  heath,  and  five 
times  out  of  six  he  would  prove  to  be 
right  in  his  nomenclature.    He  had  an 
Irishman's  love  of  horses,  and  an  Irish- 
man's appreciation  of  the  points  which 
distinguish  horses  from    one   another, 
points  which,  to  those  who  can  recog- 
nize them,  differ  as  much  as  the  fea- 
tures and  figures  of  mankind.    He  could 
talk,  and  loved  to  talk,  with  trainers. 
Jockeys,  betting  men  and  racing  folk, 
about  their  own  subjects  In  their  own 
language;  and  I  think  he  was  prouder 
of  his  acquaintance  with  such  men  as 
Porter,  Peck  and  Gannon  than  he  was 
of  his  friendship  with  all  the  leading 
magnates  of  the  turf.      My  belief  is, 
that  his  selection  as  standing  counsel 
to  the  Jockey  Club  gave  him  more  per- 
sonal gratification  than  his  elevation  to 
the  Bench.    I  may  add  that  his  love  for 
racing  as  a  sport  did  not  blind  him  in 
any  way  to  the  abuses  almost  insepa- 
rable from  the  Turf,  and  I  am  convinced 
from  remarks  he  has  often  made  to  me 
In  speaking  about  racing,  that  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,    he    would 
have  been  in  favor  of  drastic  legislation 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  abuses 
in  question. 

On  three  occasions  Lord  Russell  was 
kind  enough  to  propose  that  we  should 
go  together  to  Carlsbad,  where  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  most  summers 
for  the  sake  of  taking  the  waters.  We 
travelled  together,  we  spent  our  days 
together,  and  as  a  rule  we  came  home 
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together.  A  lady  who  had  long  been 
separated  from  her  husband,  on  account 
of  incompatibility  of  temper,  once  said 
to  a  friend  who  happened  to  remark 
that  he  had  Just  returned  from  a  tour 
abroad  with  her  husband— "Well,  if  you 
have  travelled  with  him,  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  could  never  live  with  him." 
There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  better  test 
of  character  than  fellow-travelling.  I 
learnt,  as  his  fellow-traveller,  why  It 
was  that  Russell,  who  had  not  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  man  easy  to  get  on 
with,  was  yet  so  beloved  as  well  as  re- 
spected by  the  members  of  his  family 
and  his  awn  immediate  circle  of  friends. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  people  he  did 
not  like,  and  who  rubbed  him  up  the 
wrong  way,  he  could  and  did  make  him- 
self uncommonly  unpleasant  But  to 
people  he  did  like,  he  had  the  power  of 
making  himself  singularly  attractive. 
His  irritability  of  temper  was  only  skin- 
deep,  and  was  due  to  a  sort  of  nervous 
restlessness  of  disposition.  If  a  cab- 
driver  at  Carlsbad  went  slower  than  he 
liked,  or  a  waiter  was  longer  in  answer- 
ing his  call  than  he  considered  proper, 
he,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
German,  would  call  on  me  to  espouse 
his  grievance  as  my  own.  But  when  I 
explained  to  him.  as  I  could  easily  suc- 
ceed in  doing,  that  the  grievance  of 
which  he  complained  was  due  to  regu- 
lations for  which  the  delinquent  cab- 
man or  waiter  was  not  personally  re- 
sponsible, he  immediately  withdrew  his 
complaint  and  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  At  Pupp's  restaurant, 
where  we  usually  dined,  the  system  pre- 
vailed, as  it  commonly  does  In  Ger- 
many, of  assigning  particular  waiters 
to  each  set  of  tables,  so  that  all  waiters 
unattached  to  your  individual  service 
have  no  call  or  right  to  attend  to  your 
wants.  If  our  meals  were  not  served 
as  rapidly  as  he  wished,  he  would  at 
first  call  out  to  every  waiter  who  was 
passing,  and  was  indignant  at  his  call 
being  left  unnoticed.    But  as  soon  as  I 


satisfied  him  that  the  waiten  had  <»- 
ders  to  confine  their  service  to  their  own 
allotted  customers,  his  only  remark  wu 
that  he  did  not  like  the  system,  but  thit 
as  it  was  the  system  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said.    I  remember,  too,  his  belnf 
greatly  put  out  because    a    cab-drlrer 
drove  us  at  a  foot's  pace  through  tbe 
streets  of  Carlsbad.    At  his  request  I 
asked  the  man  to  go  faster.    The  u- 
swer  was  that  by  the  laws  of  the  town 
he  was  only  allowed  during  the  battling 
season,  to  drive  throtigh  the  streets  td- 
joining  the  springs  at  walking  speed, 
under  a  fine  of  twenty  gulden.   'TeO 
him,  then,"  Russell  went  on,  "tliat  If  be 
is  fined  I  will  pay  the  fine.*'      "^That  ii 
all  very  well,"  the    cabman    retorted, 
''but  I  may  be  sent  to  prison  as  wdl  u 
fined,  and  I  suppose     his    Excellent 
would  not  consent  to  go  to  prison  in 
my  place."    Upon  my  translating  tbe 
reply,  Rusself  burst  out  laughing,  tnd 
remarked  that  perhaps     it  would  not 
look  well  for  a  Chief  Justice  of  England 
to  be  committed  to  prison  for  Indodng 
a  German  droschky  driver  to  break  tbe 
laws  of  his  country.    I  only  recall  tbese 
Incidents,  insignificant  as  they  are,  ^^ 
cause  they  throw  some  light  on  a  cbarse 
often  brought  against  Russell  of  bein; 
dictatorial  and  domineering  in  manner. 
He  had,  too,  another  singular  merit 
as  a  fellow-traveller;  he  did  not  botber 
himself  about  small  charges  or  petty 
expenses.     No  doubt  he  resented  tnf* 
thing  he  regarded  as  an  imposition.  Bnt 
even  then  he  was  always  amenable  to 
reason.    In  Austrian  restaurants  It  li 
the  custom  to  give  a  percentage  on  tbe 
bill  to  the  waiter  who  attends  to  yoo. 
and  to  give  double  this  trWk^M^  wbit- 
ever  the  amount  may  be;  to  tbe  betd 
waiter,  who  brings  the  bill  at  the  doie 
of  your  repast   Russell  thought  witb 
reason  that  the  custom  was  unjust  both 
to  the  customer  and  the  waiter.     But 
when  I  had  got  him  to  understand  tbit 
the  waiters  had  taken  their  engagements 
in  accordance  with  this  custom,  he  imol^ 
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dlately  recognized  the  force  of  the  a]> 
gmnent,  and  paid  the  extra  charge  to 
the  head  waiter  without  any  further 
demur. 

Bvery  morning  during  the  cure  we 
used  to  take  long  walks  through  the 
pine  woods  with  which  Carlsbad  is  sur- 
rounded; and  the  recollections  of  these 
walks  are  amongst  the  pleasantest  of 
my  Carlsbad  memories.  The  very  fact 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  ex- 
isted between  us  on  all  the  important 
topics  of  the  time  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  our  intercourse  uncon- 
geniaL  Russell  was  an  advanced  Radi- 
cal, a  devout  Catholic,  an  ardent  Home 
Ruler  and  an  admirer  of  Gladstone.  My 
convictions,  whether  they  were  strong 
or  weak,  were  politically,  theologically 
and  personally  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  entertained  by  my  fellow-travel- 
ler. But  notwithstanding  our  divergent 
points  of  view,  possibly  by  reason  of 
those  very  divergencies,  we  always 
agreed  to  differ.  I  cannot  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  Russell  ever  said 
anything  to  me  in  our  travels  calculated 
to  Jar  on  my  feelings.  He  never  made 
any  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  convic- 
tions, but  he  was  willing  to  give  me,  or 
any  friend  he  liked,  credit  for  sincerity, 
boweyer  much  he  disapproved  of  his 
opinions.  It  appeared  to  me,  moreover, 
that  this  kindly  toleration  of  views  an- 
tagonistic to  his  own  was  due  not  only 
to  a  genuine  dislike  to  give  offence,  but 
\o  the  legal  Instincts  with  which  his 
life  had  imbued  him  even  more  thor- 
oughly than  they  do  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  above  all  things  a  law- 
yer, and  as  a  lawyer  he  was  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  defend  his  case,  or  have  it  defended 
for  him,  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  the 
the  law.  He  might  possibly  have  found 
ft  difllcolt  to  reconcile  logically  his  theo- 
logical position,  as  a  Catholic,  with  his 
political  and  Judicial  proclivities.  But 
this  very  inconsistency  rendered  him 
more  boman,  and  more  congenial  to  a 


man  such  as  myself,  who  has  always 
had  a  keen  sympathy  with  Pontius  Pi- 
late's inability  to  discover  "what  is 
truth." 

To  any  sound  appreciation  of  Rus- 
seirs  character  it  is  necessary,  especial- 
ly for  men  of  the  world,  to  realize  how 
much  his  career  was  influenced  by  his 
religicxn.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  I  should  hardly  say  he  was  a  re- 
ligious man.  He  seldom  talked  of  theo- 
logical matters;  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  at  any  time  theological  contro- 
versy had  much  attraction  for  a  man 
of  his  clear  common-sense  intellect.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  faith  of  his  birth.  Many 
members  of  his  family  were  members 
of  religious  orders;  and  he  resented  any 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  about  conventual  establish- 
ments as  being  personally  ofTensive  to 
himself.  He  was,  even  when  travelling 
abroad,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Church,  and  would,  I  have 
no  doubt  have  been  distressed  if  he  had 
seemed  in  any  way  not  to  attach  due 
importance  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
priesthood.  But  he  had  none  of  the  per- 
fervid  zeal  characterizing  new  converts. 
As  a  Catholic,  bom  and  bred,  he  was 
favorable  in  theory  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy  and 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
on  the  ground  that  the  granting  of  leg- 
islative independence  to  Ireland  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Papal  Supremacy 
in  Rome  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was,  how- 
ever too  clear-sighted  to  regard  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  aspirations  as 
coming  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics  at  the  present  day.  This  much, 
however,  I  must  say  in  Justice  to  him, 
that  he  was,  for  an  Irishman  and  a 
Catholic,  singularly  free  from  any  prej- 
udice against  Elngand  or  the  Anglican 
Communion.  No  bom  Briton  could 
have  been  prouder  or  fonder  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  in  Bngland  that  he  had 
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won  his  great  success,  had  achieved 
fame  and  fortune,  and  had  attained  the 
highest  position  in  the  profession  he 
loved  so  well;  and  he  had  far  too  sym- 
pathetic a  nature  not  to  feel  a  loyal  af- 
fection for  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
I  have  often  fancied— though  on  this 
subject  I  never  heard  him  speak— that 
his  comparative  failure  to  make  a  mark 
in  Parliament  was  due,  not  to  any  lack 
of  political  ability,  but  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  never  quite  in  sympathy  at 
heart  with  the  policy  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen during  the  Parnell  era.  One 
result  of  his  religious  training  should 
fairly  be  noted.  He  was  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  passed  amidst  men  of  the 
world,  belonging  as  a  rule  to  a  class 
amongst  whom  a  certain  freedom  of 
language  is  habitual.  Yet,  without  any 
pretence  of  setting  up  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  morality  than  his  associates,  his 
conversation  was  at  all  times  exception- 
ally free  from  ofTence.  In  as  far  as  my 
observation  went  the  sort  of  stories  told 
in  club  smoking  rooms,  and  at  bar 
messes,  always  met  with  a  recep- 
tion from  Russell  which  did  not 
encourage  their  repetition;  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  squeamish  in  his 
language,  he  carefully  avoided  all  talk 
which  even  lay  on  the  borderland  of  im- 
propriety. In  the  course  of  a  chequered 
life  I  have  known  many  men  whose 
conversation  was  void  of  offence,  but 
then  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  society  in  which  Rus- 
sell—by the  exigencies  of  his  position 
and  by  his  tastes— had  necessarily 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  I 
always  attributed  his  distaste  for  loose 
conversation  of  any  kind  to  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  religion  which  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  his  mind  from  the  days 
of  his  early  education.  I  was  the  more 
impressed  by  this  peculiarity  from  the 
fact  that  Russell  was  so  emphatically, 
in  other  respects,  a  man  with  all  the 
tastes,  ideas,  convictions  and  prejudices 
of  a  strong,  vigorous,  manly  nature,  and 


with  nothing  of  femininity  about  him, 
unless  it  were  an  almost  womanly  kind- 
liness of  heart. 

He  had  never  receiredt  as  far  ai  I 
could  gather,  though  he  was  a  grtdi- 
ate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  what  in 
England  would  be  called  a  high  dani- 
cal  education.    But  he  ha.d  read  modi 
of  the  BngUsh  classics,  had  studied  bud 
at  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
law,  and  had  retained,  in  spite  of  a  veiy 
busy,  active  and  absorbing  life,  the  rec- 
ollection of  all  he  had  learned  and  stad- 
ied  in  his  school  and  college  days.  Hit 
memory  was    prodigrious,  his    interest 
in  public  affairs  extremely   keen,  his 
literary  proclivities  marked  and  indi- 
vidual to  himself.    Bven  if  one  did  not 
agree  with  him,  there  was  always  some- 
thing original  about  his  yiews  whidi 
one  could  not  fail     to    recognize.     It 
seems  to  me,  however,  when  recalling 
the  many  long  walks  we  had  together, 
that  our  conversation  generally  drifted 
into  talk  about  law  and  lawyers.     To 
me  this  kind  of  talk  from     one   who 
spoke  with  such  authority  was  singu- 
larly interesting.    I  have  always  consid- 
ered myself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
as  a  sort  of  lay  lawyer.    I  am  a  bairif- 
ter  of  many  years  standing,  but  I  htTe 
never  held  a  brief  or  possessed  a  wig, 
or  made  any  attempt  to  practice  at  the 
Bar.      If,  however,  I  had  not  drifted 
early  in  life  into  the  bye-ways  of  liter 
ature  I  should  have  made  law  my  pur 
suit      I  have  attended  a  good  many 
trials,  I  am    acquainted   with  all  the 
causes  c^Ubres  of  my  day.    I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  more  or  kM 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  two  generations.    TUi 
being  so,  I  was  a  willing  and  fairly  In- 
telligent auditor  of  the    legal  reminli' 
cences  which  RusseU  took  so  gennlne  a 
delight  in  recalling.    He  bad  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  administration  of 
British  law  taken    collectiTely,  hot  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  qnite  as  equal  I^ 
spect  for  its  administration  taken  in- 
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dlTidnally.      To  some  extent  he  was, 
professionally  speaking,  an  outsider  at 
the  English  Bar,  and  I  fancy    in   the 
years  before  he  had  achieved  success  he 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  the  antagonism 
which  every  close  corporation  offers  to 
new  men  who  have  not  followed  the 
usual  beaten  path.    I  recollect  once  re- 
marking to  him,  after  he  had  become 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  if  I  were  on  my 
trial  as  an  innocent  man  I  would  sooner 
be  tried  by  a  Judge  than  by  a  Jury.  His 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  if  I  knew 
as  much  of  Judges  as  he  did,  I  should 
change  my  opinion,  and  that  his  experi- 
ence was  that  Juries,  as  a  rule,  took  a 
more  common-sense  view  of    the  case 
than  the  Judges.    Possibly  the  fact  that 
the  Juries  before  whom  he  pleaded  had, 
in  the  great  majority  of  Instances,  taken 
his  own  view  in  favor  of  his  clients, 
may  have    unconsciously    biassed    his 
opinion.    No  small  part  of  his  success 
was,  I  believe,  due  to  the  extent  with 
which  he  identified  himself  with  any 
cause  he  had  to  plead.      I  remember 
once  rather  indiscreetly  congratulating 
him  on  his  success  in  obtaining  a  ver- 
dict in  a  notorious  case,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  given  entirely  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence.    He  obviously  did 
not  appreciate  this  compliment,  made 
years  after  the  case  in  question  had  be- 
come   ancient    history,  and    only   re- 
marked that  the  doubt  in  favor  of  his 
client  was  far  stronger  than  was  imag- 
ined by  the  outside  public.    He  was  too 
conservative  in  respect  of  the  law  to 
have  ever  been  a  thoroughgoing  lej^al 
reformer,  but  if  his  life  had  been  spared 
he' would,  I  am  convinced,  have  endeav- 
ored to  simplify  the  cost  and  cumbrous- 
ness  of  our  legal  procedure,  and  would 
lutve  tried  to  engraft  upon  our  common 
law  certain  principles  of  Roman  law 
which  he  held  to  be  conducive  to  the 
Interests  of  abstract  Justice.    One  word 
more  to  connect  this  digression  with  the 
main  purport  of  my  article.     It  may, 
perhaps,  be  known  to  some  of  my  read- 


ers that  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
Raid  I  did  what  little  lay  in  my  power 
to  protest  agafnst  the  indiscriminate  de- 
nunciation of  the  abortive  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal  When  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  fellow  officers  were  brought  before 
the  Trial  at  Bar,  over  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  presided,  I  applied  to  him 
for  permission  to  attend  at  the  triaL 
My  request  was  immediately  complied 
with,  by  an  order  for  my  admission  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench;  and  the  order  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  saying  that  his 
Lordship  granted  the  permission  not 
only  on  account  of  personal  friendship, 
but  as  a  favor  due  to  the  interest  I  had 
taken  in  the  subject  matter  about  to  be 
tried.  Being  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
cause  that  failed,  I  considered  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  however  uninten- 
tionally, had  allowed  his  extreme  dis- 
approval of  what  he  regarded  as  a  fllli- 
busterlng  expedition  to  bias  his  mind 
against  the  prisoners,  and  had  secured 
their  conviction  by  placing  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Jury  in  a  form  they  could  only 
answer  by  finding  the  prisoners  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  which  they  stood  ac- 
cused without  any  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing into  account  various  considerations 
tending  to  place  their  offence,  if  offence 
there  was,  in  the  category  rather  of  an 
error  of  Judgment  than  of  a  crime. 
Whether  this  view  was  Just  or  unjust, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  an  issue 
foreign  to  my  subject  All  I  need  say 
is  that  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  alter 
my  opinion  as  to  the  Raid,  and  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  course  of  subsequent 
events  has  more  than  confirmed  the 
Justice  of  my  view.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
of  Dr.  Jameson,  and  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  insurrec- 
tion, felt  it  my  duty  to  place  upon  rec- 
ord a  protest  against  the  view  taken  by 
the  Judges  who  presided  over  the  Trial 
at  Bar,  amongst  whom  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  the  leading  spirit,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  his  position,  but  by  reason 
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of  his  vigorous  personality.  The  pro« 
test  in  question  was  contained  in  an 
article  published  in  this  Review  in 
March,  1897.  Knowing  that  common 
repute  assigned  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice an  exceptional  dislike  of  hostile 
comment  I  felt  a  fear  that  the  language 
I  had  been  compelled  to  use  in  order  to 
establish  my  casOr  might  i)08slbly  have 
given  offence  to  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  But  to  my  great  delight  when 
we  met  shortly  afterwards,  I  found  him 
the  same  as  before.  Indeed,  the  only 
comment  he  ever  made  on  the  subject, 
on  which  our  views  were  antagonistic, 
was  contained  in  a  remark  of  his  in 
reference  to  some  newspaper  article 
which  had  criticized  the  decision  of  a 
brother  Judge,  to  the  effect  that  "he 
himself  never  objected  to  honest  criti- 
cism." On  the  other  hand  he  was,  I 
should  say,  more  gratified  than  most 
successful  men  by  expressions  of  kind- 
ness. When  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench 
I  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  must 
have  received  hundreds  of  such  con- 
gratulations from  members  of  the  Bar, 
whose  tribute  to  his  merits  could  not 
but  be  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  him 
than  my  own,  but  he  took  the  trouble 
of  thanking  me  for  my  note,  and  added, 
"I  should  have  felt  hurt  if  you  had  not 
written." 

He  was  not  very  much  given  to  talk 
about  himself.  But  on  various  occa- 
sions he  mentioned  circumstances  in  his 
life  which  confirmed  the  impression  he 
left  on  me,  as  on  all  who  knew  him,  of 
being  a  man  who  was  bound,  and  felt 
himself  bound,  to  succeed  from  the  out- 
set of  his  career.  He  began  life  as  a 
solicitor  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  at  this  period 
a  married  man  with  a  family.  Having, 
however,  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
higher  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
was  the  sphere  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined by  nature,  he  gave  up  a  profes- 
sion   in  which    he    was    certain  of    a 


competence,    and    got    himself    called 
to    the    Bar    of    the    Middle  Tempte. 
He  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  his  rela- 
tiooship  with  Dr.  Russell,  the  President 
of  Maynooth  CSollege,  was  thought  like- 
ly to  secure  him  a  connection  amidit 
the  Irish  Catholic  population    of  the 
great  Lancashire  seaport;  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  hard  at  local  courti 
without  obtaining  much  business.     In- 
deed he  once  told  me  that  the  keenest 
disappointment  of  his  life  was  his  fail- 
ure to  obtain  a  post  in  the  gift  of  the 
Liverpool  municipality,  to  which  he  felt 
he  had  a  strong  claim  on  his  own  me^ 
its.    He    added,    however,     what    be 
thought  a  calamity  at  the     time  wu 
really  the  greatest  stroke  of  luck  which 
had  ever  happened  to  him.      "If,"  he 
said,  "I  had  been  elected,  I  should  hare 
lived  and  died  an  obscure  stlpendiaiy 
official  in  a  provincial  city;  as  it  !»-" 
and  here  he  left  the  sentence  nnflnlsbed. 
Later  on  when  he  had  become  the  lead- 
er of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  had  a^ 
quired    a      very      lucrative    businen 
throughout  Lancashire,  he  being  then 
by  no  means  a  wealthy  man,  with  a 
large  and  growing  family,  gave  it  up 
to  reside  In  London,  enter  Parliament 
and  compete  for  the  highest  prizes  of 
his  profession.      Again,  when    in  the 
height  of  his  forensic  success,  he  am^ 
rendered     a     very     large     income   in 
order   to    accept   a   Judgeship   in  the 
Court  of  Appeal.     If  ever  there  was  a 
man     to     whom     the     reproach    of 
"fearing    his    fate    too    much"    conld 
not    be    Justly    applied,    it    was   the 
lawyer  who  began  his  professional  life 
as  a  small  solicitor  in  an  Irish  prorin- 
cial  town,  and  ended  it  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

The  success  of  his  later  years  had. 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  rendered  hhn 
more  kindly,  more  even-tempered  and 
more  lovable  than  he  had  been  in  the 
days  when  his  life  was  passed  in  active 
struggle.  Of  the  visits  I  paid  to  Caria- 
bad  in  his  company  the  last  was  by  f^ 
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the  pleasantest  We  took  our  meals  as  a 
role  together  with  Father  Healy»  who 
died  a  few  months  after  our  visit,  and 
with  my  old  friend  Henry  Laboochere 
and  his  wife  and  daughter.    We  made 
many  excursions  In  common,  and  had 
what  Americans  would  call  "a  real  good 
time."    The  only  change  I  recollect  In 
Russell  was  that  he  took  more  trouble 
to  make  himself  pleasant  to  strangers, 
and  was  more  sociable  In  bis  manners 
than  he  had  used  to  be.    It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  say  that  most  men  deteriorate 
under  prosperity.    My  own  experience 
of  life  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  saying  does  not  hold  true  of  men 
of  a  good  and  healthy  nature.     In  prl- 
Tate  life  and  In  his  own  home  Russell 
showed  a  side  of  his  character  which 
was  not  easily  recognized  by  strangers 
who  only  knew  him  professionally,  that 
of  a  singularly  domestic,  affectionate 
and  kind-hearted  head  of  a  family.  The 
^ef  caused  by  his  loss  to  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  is  too 
sacred  and  too  bitter  for  much  to  be 
said  on  his  home  life  without  risk  of 
glVlng  pain.     I  trust,  however,  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  cordial 
hospitality  with   which   I,   as    an   old 
friend,  was  received  under  his  roof  im- 
pressed me  less  than  the  charm  of  the 
relations  existing  between  the  master 
of  Tadworth  Court  and  his  family.    It 
was  not  only  that  he  returned  to  the 
foil  the  affection  he  inspired,  but  that 
lilB    household    seemed    to    me    more 
united  than  any  one  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  know.    With  the  utmost  good- 
will and  affection  on  both  sides,  the  re- 
lations between  parents  and  sons  and 
daughters,  who  are  no  longer  children, 
are  apt  to  become  strained.      This  is 
especially  the  case  between  fathers  and 
sons.    No  guest,  however,  at  Tadworth 
Court  could  fail  to  see  that  the  Chief— 
as  his  boys  used  to  call  him— was  not 
only  respected  and  loved  by  his  sons, 
tat  was  recognized  by  them  as  a  friend. 

TlM  Fortalfliflr  Bertow. 


I  should  say  that  few  sons  knew  so 
much  of  their  father,  and  that,  what  is 
more  remarkable  still,  few  fathers 
knew  so  much  of  their  sons.  In  the 
Russell  household  there  was  an  excep- 
tional community  of  interests,  affec- 
tions, tastes  and  ideas. 

If  in  these  passing  reminiscences  I 
have  said  anything  which  can  give  pain, 
I  hope  my  indiscretion     may  be    par- 
doned.     I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
adage,  ''de  mortuis  nil    nisi    bonum." 
Before  an  open  grave  hostile  criticism, 
however  well  merited,  is  out  of  place. 
But  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  adage 
seems  to  me  to  be  that,  when  you  can 
honestly  say  what  is  good  of  the  dead, 
it  is  well  to  speak  that  good  while  their 
memory  is  fresh.    The  fame  of  an  advo- 
cate however  brilliant,  of  a  Judge  how- 
ever eminent,  is  necessarily  ephemeraL 
Whatever  potentialities  of  more  world- 
wide success  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
might  have  possessed  if  his  lot  in  life 
had  been  other  than  it  was,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  mttst  be  known  hereafter 
simply  as  a  great  advocate  and  a  great 
Judge— probably  as  the  greatest  of  his 
day.      In  such  a  society  as  ours  the 
world  acts,  and  must  act.  In  accordance 
with  the  saying,  Le  Baa  est  Mori,  Vive  le 
Roi.    The  greatest  of  us  are  soon  for- 
gotten, and  our  life  is  too  busy  and  too 
short  for  any  professional  reputation, 
however  lofty,  to  survive  the  tomb  for 
any  length  of  time.    I  think,  therefore, 
that  whilst  his  name  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  it  may  be 
well  for  one  who  knew  him  to  try  and 
impress  upon  the  public  that  with  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  there  has  passed 
away  not  only  the  most  eminent  legal 
and  Judicial  notability  of  his  time,  but 
a  man  singularly  worthy  of  respect  in 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  career 
—a  man  for  whom  his  family  and  his 
friends  entertained,  and  rightly  enter- 
tained, not  only  deep  admiration,  but 
keen  personal  affection. 

Edward  Dicev. 
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'There* s  a  universal  fitness  o'  things, 
an*  it*s  no  fair  dealing  with  the  com- 
pany for  me  to  sign  for  navigation  coal, 
fourteen  bags  to  the  ton,  an'  fill  her 
bunlcers  with  rubbish  at  thirteen,"  said 
MacAlllster,  chief  engineer  of  the  tramp 
steamer  Fayal. 

"H*m!**  said  the  coaling  clerk.  "I 
haven't  met  many  so  particular.  Hang 
another  bag  on  the  steelyard,  trimmer, 
and  we'll  try  again;"  and,  when  a 
bronze-colored  Somali  hoolced  on  the 
bag  something  rustled  crisply  between 
the  fingers  he  laid  upon  It.  Then  he  re- 
treated swiftly  as  MacAllister  strode 
forward  with  a  flash  in  his  deep-set 
gray  eyes. 

"Will  ye  go  by  the  ladder— or  over  the 
rail  for  temptin'  a  poor  man  with  your 
stolen  gold?"  he  said,  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  in  contemptuous  pity,  the 
coaling  clerk  departed. 

Meanwhile,  Appleton,  the  Fayal's 
sole  white  passenger,  smiled  quietly  as 
he  leaned  against  the  gritty  rail,  glanc- 
ing alternately  at  the  dazzlingly  white 
houses  against  the  sun-scorched  waste 
ashore,  and  towards  the  engineer,  who, 
pushing  back  his  greasy  cap,  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  blackened  face. 
He  knew  there  are  foreign  coaling  sta- 
tions where  business  is  conducted  on 
the  lines  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
and  that  there  are  also  others  where  it 
is  not.  The  indifferent  roadstead  In 
which  the  Fayal  lay,  a  little  outside  the 
screw-beaten  track,  through  shimmer- 
ing lukewarm  seas  which  lead  to  India, 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  latter. 

"You  might  have  made  a  ten-pound 
note,  or,  say  fifteen,  by  mixing  the 
count,"  he  said.  "Why  did  you  refuse 
it?  From  what  I've  heard  the  owners 
won't  thank  you;"  and  MacAllister  an- 
swered, "That's,  maybe,  very  true,  but 
it  hardly  concerns  the  matter.      I  will 


not  rob  my  engines — we'll  need  the  M 
that's  in  them,  I'm  thinking,  preseottf 
--or  sweat  the  life-blood  oot  o'  my  fi» 
men  bumin'  dirt  o*  coals.  But  Imw 
comes  it,  Mr.  Appleton,  ye  ken  tin 
tricks  o'  the  trader* 

Appleton  only  laughed  as  he  morel 
away,  but  when,  with  her  bnnken  foD 
of  fair  navigation  fuel,  the  FtTiI 
steamed  out  under  heavens  of  velrety 
indigo  into  the  moonlit  Indian  sea,  lie 
leaned  over  the  dew-beaded  bridge  nili 
discussing  her  chief  engineer  witli  tlie 
skipper.  The  tall  funnel  and  stimpy 
masts  swung  in  a  stately  measure  sbup 
and  black  against  the  mellow  glov, 
which,  fiickering  upon  the  phosphonf- 
cent  smother  about  the  snoring  bowi. 
and  fiung  back  in  splendors  from  a 
breadth  of  brine- wet  plates,  turned  erei 
her  cheaply-constructed  hull  into  a 
fairy  picture. 

"Mack's  the  best  man  at  nursing  an 
engine  I  ever  sailed  with,"  said  tlie 
skipper,  "but  he  should  have  been  bom 
richer.  Too  fond  of  forcing  his  notiom 
down  other  people's  throats,  and  he  bai 
made  the  manager  rather  tired  of  him. 
Hove  several  drums  of  poor  oil  ovo^ 
■board  last  voyage  and  sent  back  Ui 
stores— perhaps  you  know  there's  a  com- 
mission to  some  one  on  the  inferior 
sorts.  Well,  he  knows  they'll  turn  him 
out  when  we  get  back,  and  I'm  sony 
for  Mack.  Crippled  wife  at  home,  and 
it's  not  easy  finding  a  berth,  you  see." 

Now  Appleton  understood  all  this  aa 
well  as  the  skipper,  though  he  did  not 
say  so.  Instead  he  lounged  on  tiie 
bridge,  soothed  by  the  glorious  barmo- 
nies  of  sky  and  sea  worked  out  in  doaky 
indigov  silver  and  ebony.  Meantime  tlie 
swarthy  passengers,  Mohammedans  r^ 
turning  from  Mecca  to  Zanzibar,  witk 
laborers  of  various  colors  for  the  ncfir 
Kllindini  railway,  settled  themselves  t0 
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sleep  all  oyer  the  iron  deck  below,  whUe 
the  chief  engineer  sat  worrying  over  fig* 
urea  in  his  sweltering  room.  The  sweat 
dripped  from  his  forehead  on  to  the 
paper,  now  and  then  a  big  brown  cock- 
roach crawled  across  his  grimy  jacket, 
bat  HacAllister  continued  unheeding, 
until  at  last  he  sighed  as  he  said, 
^There'll  be  enough  to  hold  the  house 
together  a  three  months,  an'  find  poor 
Jeannie  her  comforts— an'  something 
may  happen  before  then.  Still,  whiles 
it's  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  deal  upright- 
ly." 

For  a  time,  sweltering  under  the  noon- 
day glare,  until  her  iron  decks  were  al- 
most too  hot  to  touch,  or  wet  with  dew 
in  the  starlit  nights,  the  Fayal  pushed 
her  way  at  eight  knots  southwards  over 
the  long,  heaving  levels  that  wrinkled 
into  incandescent  froth  or  fires  of  weird 
sea-radiance  under  her  dipping  bows. 
Then,  one  morning  when  Appleton 
lounged  in  the  stifling  engine-room,  as 
he  was  fond  of  doing,  there  was  a  sud- 
den gurgle  in  the  limbers,  and  MacAl- 
lister,  who  lifted  a  floorplate,  looked 
grave  as  he  dipped  up  a  tinful  of  greasy 
fluid. 

"It's  no  a  butt  startit,  her  skin's  all 
right,"  he  said.  '*Man,  can  ye  no  see 
this  is  fresh  water?  Johnson,  away 
with  ye  into  the  tank."  Appleton  whis- 
tled. "That's  our  water  supply  gone," 
he  said,  "and  you  cannot  keep  half 
those  niggers  alive  with  the  womout 
condenser.  I  came  down  this  way  to 
Mombasa  for  an  experience,  and  it 
looks  as  if  I  should  get  it  Do  you 
mind  telling  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do?" 

MacAllister  did  not  answer  until  his 
subordinate  came  back  to  say  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  water  in  the  corroded 
tank,  and  then  he  answered,  simply, 
"Drive  the  old  engine  her  hardest  in  a 
race  with  the  pestilence;  she's  a  good 
mill  if  ye  treat  her  fairly.  I  condemned 
the  tank  twice  over,  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  me." 


Appleton  never  forgot  that  voyage, 
for  as  the  Fayal  rolled  on  faster  and 
faster  under  pitiless,  heat-yellowed 
heavens,  across  a  flaming  circle  of  sun- 
lit sea  that  ever  moved  on  with  her,  un- 
til the  water  was  measured  out  in  wine- 
glasses, there  was  laid  bare  before  him 
the  real,  raw  side  of  human  nature. 
Dysentery  and  worse  sicknesses  fol- 
lowed the  drinking  of  greasy  fluid  from 
the  leaking  condenser,  and  death  pur- 
sped  the  ship.  Some  of  the  dusky  pil- 
grims who  traded  in  human  flesh,  and 
yet  had  learned  at  Mecca  that  it  is 
man's  chief  business  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  fate,  turned  their  faces  east- 
wards, and  so  died  with  the  one  great 
testimony  upon  their  blistered  lips.  Two 
white  deck  hands,  and  they  were  of 
Latin  blood,  called  aloud  for  help  to  San 
Telmo,  or  heaped  foul  abuse  on  him, 
while  one  British  mate,  after  raiding 
the  spirit  store,  lay  raving  in  the  wheel- 
house  in  which  they  had  locked  him. 
And  all  the  lime,  silent,  grim  and  re- 
sourceful, MacAllister  drove  his  clang- 
ing engines  their  hardest,  scarcely  eat- 
ing and  rarely  sleeping  as  he  watched 
them  racing  under  a  dangerous  pressure 
of  steam,  while  his  bronze  Somali  flre- 
men,  who  were  also  fatalists  of  a  kind, 
toiled  uncomplainingly  in  the  murder- 
ous heat  of  the  roaring  furnaces. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance 
even  of  steel,  and  one  afternoon,  when 
Appleton,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
leaned  over  the  top  platform  of  the  en- 
gine-room, the  crisis  came.  There  was 
a  rank  smell  of  burning  grease  in  the 
superheated  atmosphere,  a  vicious 
grinding  of  bearings  that  also  told  its 
own  tale,  and  MacAllister  was  never 
still,  until  at  last  he  halted  breathless 
beside  Appleton,  a  weary  look  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes  and  furrows  on  his  face. 

"Will  she  fetch  the  Ian'  the  mom's 
night?  That  I  do  not  ken,"  he  said. 
"Ask  yon  coffee-skinned  savage,  an* 
hell  tell  ye  it's  as  Allah  wills.  Mean- 
time, we're  doing  what  we  can,  but  the 
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engines  were  never  built  for  the  strain. 
Man,  listen  till  the  high-press  crosshead 
telling  ye  so." 

Appleton  nodded,  and  presently  Mac- 
AUlster  became  intent  as  the  harsh  dry 
grating  grew  louder,  and  a  whirl  of  blue 
vapor  ascended  from  the  glimmering 
steel  slides  where  the  great  crosshead- 
shoe  goes  pounding  up  and  down.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  Jarring  crackle,  a  bolt 
gave  way,  and  MacAllister  raced  for  the 
ladder,  for  the  huge  connecting-rod 
flung  wide  of  its  proper  orbit,  thrash- 
ing like  a  flail.  There  was  a  crash  as 
the  cylinder-cover  split  in  two,  a  mad 
scramble  of  half-naked  men  up  the  slip- 
pery ladder,  and  the  whole  place  was 
fllled  with  blinding  steam.  Appleton, 
dodging  a  jet  of  boiling  water  that 
splashed  along  the  plates,  moved  for- 
ward Instead  of  out  of  it  with  the  In- 
stinct of  his  early  training,  until  the 
second  engineer  dragged  him  by  the 
shoulder  towards  the  doorway. 

"Get  clear!"  he  shouted.  "It's  not  a 
question  of  courage.  You  can't  do  any- 
thing, and  it's  our  business,"  and  Ap- 
pleton caught  one  brief  glance  of  Mac- 
Allister moving  through  a  rush  of  scald- 
ing steam  down  into  the  chaos  of 
thrashing  machinery.  Then  he  crouched 
in  the  doorway,  trying  to  stare  through 
the  thick,  white  obscurity,  while  the 
thud  of  the  loose  connecting-rod  was 
followed  by  a  crash  of  shattered  metal, 
until  presently,  dripping  with  hot 
water,  the  second  engineer  crawled  up 
out  of  the  horrible  pit. 

"Scalded!  Oh,  yes,  that  doesn't 
count,"  he  said.  "High-press  cylinder's 
gone,  and  I  couldn't  get  near  the  throt- 
tle wheel  to  shut  off  the  steam.  Going 
to  try  and  check  it  another  way.  Chief 
sent  me  back.  Says  it's  no  use  parboil- 
ing two  men,  and  it's  his  Job.  There, 
you  can  Just  see  him  under  the  platform 
in  the  thick  of  it" 

Between  two  spurts  of  vapor  there 
was  a  little  clearing,  and  Appleton 
gnawed  his  lip  as  he  saw  a  man  appar- 


ently with  a  serg^  jacket  wrapped  abcmt 
his  head,  crawling  along  a  grating  into 
the  densest  steana.  Then  anotba 
wreath  of  scalding  whiteness  roared  ii 
between  as  the  valves  cleared  the  porti 
of  the  broken  engine.  Down  beneith 
him  the  ponderous  castings  which  sop- 
port  the  cylinders  shivered  under  t 
heavy  shock,  there  was  a  cnmch  of 
smashed-in  iron,  but  the  steam  gzfv 
still  thicker,  and  he  could  scarcely  lee 
the  halo  the  oil  lamps  made  as  tliey 
swung  to  and  fro.  It  scarcely  lasted  t 
minute,  he  afterwards  calculated,  Init 
every  detail  impressed  itself  inddibly 
upon  his  memory.  There  was  a  sboot- 
ing  among  the  colored  passengers,  and 
sickly  men,  keeping  carefully  akwf 
from  the  engine-room  skylights,  which 
vomited  vapor,  scrambled  aimlenly 
about  the  iron  deck,  while  the  skipper 
leaned  out  from  his  bridge  and  cried: 
"Hold  them  back  from  the  boats." 

Then  Appleton  became  oblivioiif  to 
all  that  went  on  in  the  upper  air  under 
the  burning  glare  of  the  sun,  for  theie 
was  a  groan  beneath  him  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  when  the  second  engineer 
and  a  greaser  hurried  past  him  with  i 
bundle  of  dripping  sacks  he  snatdied 
one.  The  former,  dropping  on  to  the 
platform,  fell  on  his  hands  and  kneei. 
while,  following  his  example,  Appleton 
spread  the  saturated  jnte  over  head  and 
shoulders  and  wormed  himself  forward 
along  the  gratings  into  bewildering 
steam.  Exactly  what  would  happen 
next  he  did  not  care  or  know.  The 
present  was  sufficiently  painful,  and  he 
only  remembered  that  a  countryman 
was  scalding  somewhere  in  that  super 
heated  vapor.  Then  the  clanging  of 
disordered  machinery  grew  slower,  the 
white  haze  thinned  suddenly,  and  there 
was  a  great  booming  overhead  as  the 
steam  from  the  hard-driven  boQen 
swept  pulsating  aloft  In  a  great  feath- 
ery colunm. 

"No;  I'm  worth  many  a  dead  man 
yet,"  a  hoarse  voice  said,  and  enveloped 
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in  a  serge  Jacket  which  steamed  and 
dripped  hot  water,  MacAllister  lifted  a 
reddened  hand  from  the  wheel  of  the 
throttle-yalye,  and,  staggering,  caught 
at  a  ralL  His  face  was  drawn  and  set, 
there  were  crimson  blotches  upon  it, 
but,  checking  a  groan  of  pain,  he  added: 
'*Ay,  I'm  scalded  and  a  wee  bit  shaky, 
but  that  will  pass.  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton»  I'm  no  needin'  your  flask.  Jar- 
dine,  ye'll  help  me  down  to  examine  the 
wreck." 

Appleton    felt    thankful    when     he 
reached  open  air  again.    He  was  scald- 
ed more  than  a  little,  while    a   brief 
glance  showed  him   that    MacAllister 
had  saved  the  ship,  for  a  few  more  rev- 
olutions would  have  reduced    the   en- 
r*     =»  to  a  wreck,  or  driven  a  pounding 
f  steel  through  her  bottom.     All 
Fayal  rolled  with    a   drowsy 
>  fhe    Uft   of    oily   sea    that 
'  down  in  sunlit  cascades  from 
'  plates  she  hove  up  out  of 
^lile  the  vapor  from  her 
traced  fantastic  zigzags 
tsy  sky.     All    day   the 
"s  lay  still  In  each  strip 
the  fatalist's  apathy, 

/le  fierce  heat  of  the  en- 
(  was  tempered  by  no 
air,  four  badly-scalded 
»rted  by  others  of  color 
i  ebony  to  coffee,  toiled 
endurance,    and    the 
apt  of  pain  which  comes 
,  n  time  of  emergency.  The 
,ded  them,  the  sweat  ran 
ilmmed  their  reddened  eyes, 
'  and  then    some    swinging 
letal  breaking,  guy  or  chain 
I  crashing  among  them, 
nehow,  in  constant  peril  of  life 
D,    the    work    was    done,  the 
d  high-pressure   engine    discon- 
,  and  its  slide-valve  so  wedged 
^e  steam  might  pass  on  into  the 
.  remaining    uninjured    cylinders. 
*  when  it  was  almost  dawn,  the 
ks  commenced    to  rumble   slowly 


round  again,  and  MacAllister,  yielding 
undw  the  strain  at  last,  was  dragged 
up  the  iron  ladder  to  sink  into  a  canvas 
lounge  upon  the  faintly  moonlit  deck. 
A  broad  disc,  its  lower  half  showing  red 
through  drifting  haze,  hung  low  down 
over  the  sea  ahead,  and  a  little  breeze 
from  the  eastwards  springing  up 
brought  with  it  a  curious  spicy  flavor, 
which  spoke  of  the  warm  breath  of  the 
tropical  forest  MacAllister  smiled  as 
he  drank  it  in,  while  through  the 
mournful  whisper  it  awoke  from  the  vi- 
brating shrouds,  sweeter  than  any 
music  to  the  ears  of  all  on  board,  the 
throb  of  engines  rose  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  deep-toned  song  of  victory. 

"You  have  done  grandly.  Mack,"  said 
the  skipper.  "I  thought  it  was  all  up 
with  us  and  the  passengers  at  first.  Ifs 
almost  a  pity  we  hadn't  a  deputation  of 
cut-down-expenses  shareholders  on 
board  the  old  Fayal  this  voyage; 
might  have  'been  an  object-lesson  to 
•them.  But  you  have  almost  killed  your- 
self over  it  Here,  Appleton.  Just  look 
at  the  poor  fellow's  arm." 

"It  might  have  been  waur,"  was  the 
weary  answer.  "With  good  guidance 
she'll  make  four  or  five  knots,  an'  that 
should  bring  ye  into  the  river  before 
two  days  are  over.  Weel,  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  it;  will  one  o'  ye  help  me 
into  my  room?" 

It  was  early  the  second  morning, 
when  passing  a  surf-swept  sandsplt 
dimly  seen  through  the  smoke  of  spray, 
the  Fayal  let  go  her  anchor  close  Into 
a  muddy  East  African  river.  Then  the 
swarthy  passengers  lost  their  heads 
with  Joy,  and  sick  men,  laughing  fool- 
ishly, dragged  themselves  to  the  open 
rails;  while  others,  who  had  heard  the 
tale  from  their  greasy  countrymen  of 
stoke-hole  and  engine-room,  brought 
strange  offerings  to  MacAllister's  door, 
and  were  only  restrained  by  main  force 
from  swarming  inside.  The  current 
was  yellow,  and  thick  almost  as  pea 
soup,  but  as  mentioned  in  the  sailing  di- 
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rectiona,  the  first  mate  found  a  more 
limpid  creek  some  distance  Inland.  So 
through  the  long,  hot  day  and  i>art  of 
the  steamy  night  the  boats  moved  bad^ 
wards  and  forwards,  filled  on  each  re- 
turn Journey  almost  to  the  gunwales 
with  the  longed-for  fiuid,  for  the  pas- 
sengers were  very  willing  to  assist  in 
the  taslt.  Again  Appleton  wondered, 
as  some  of  the  wild  brown  and  black 
men,  looking  towards  the  Orient,  gave 
thanks  before  they  drank.  But  Mac- 
AUister  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  for  he 
lay  in  his  oven-like  room,  where  huge 
brown  cockroaches  wandered  over  him 
at  will,  in  a  state  of  limp  collapse. 

In  due  time,  steaming  slowly,  the 
Fayal  reached  port,  while  before  he 
went  ashore  at  Mombasa,  Appleton  In- 
terviewed her  chief  engineer,  who  was 
now  recovering. 

"I'm  going  inland  in  search  of  big 
game,"  he  said.  "They  told  me  at  Suez 
that  lions  were  raiding  coolies  from  the 
new  railway  construction  camps,  and 
the  Fayal  was  the  first  boat  likely  to 
land  me  there;  while  in  spite  of  a  rough 
experience,  I*m  not  sorry  I  came.  I'm 
afraid  I  now  live  on  the  unearned  incre- 
ment but  my  father,  a  self-made  man, 
had  me  learn  marine  engine-building. 
Intended  me  to  manage  the  business 
some  day.    I  know  your  owners— there 

Good  Worde. 


are  better  firms,  while  from  what  tbe 
skipper  says,  they'll  probably  dispeoie 
with  you.  Well,  I  want  yon,  as  a  ftvor, 
when  you  get  back  to  Liondon,  to  de- 
liver that  letter,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  they  made  yon  second  on  the  big  new 
boat  they're  building.  Couldn't  naki 
you  chief  first  trip,  you  know.  ShooU 
have  explained,  it's  the  family  moa^ 
supports  the  concern.  No,  1  don't  watt 
thanks,  I'm  an  interested  party,  and  1 
know  a  good  man  when  I  see  him." 

Appleton  took  himself  away  •0D^ 
what  hurriedly,  and  presently  the  skip- 
per found  MacAllister  staring  with  eyct 
that  were  dim  with  thankfulness  sttiie 
adjdress  on  the  envelope. 

"Have  you  been  left  a  fortune, 
Mack?"  he  said;  and  the  other  answered 
gravely,  "No,  but  there's  a  home  asd 
comfort  still  for  Jeannie.  Ye  ken  tW 
address?  Strange,  that  we  sboold 
neither  have  minded  us  o*  the  name,  ai* 
him  kenning  the  handling  o'  a  msiiie 
engine!    A  nephew  o'  auld  Appleton'i  o^ 

the line;  a  fair-dealing,  masterfd 

man.  I  would  not  seek  a  better  to  serre 
under." 

Appleton's  prediction  was  justifled, 
for  he  also  wrote  home,  and  It  wu  sot 
long  before  MacAllister,  after  serrisr 
as  second,  again  recelTed  an  appoint- 
ment as  chief  engineer. 

Haroid  BimHotL 


A  CONSOLATION. 

Whenas  my  Lady  forth  would  fare. 
In  chain  of  gold  and  Silken  Gown, 

That  Lordling,  who  her  Fan  may  bear. 
Doth  seem  no  better  than  a  Olown! 


But  when,  in  careless  Russet  clad. 

My  Humble  song  her  mood  will  sini?— 
Me— but  a  simple  country  Lad — 
She  changeth  to  a  mighty  Kinir. 
Pall  Mall  Maffasioe.  Bdvxird  F.  Strange. 
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In  a  preTious  article  on  Irish  humor 
I  approached  the  subject  with  diffidence 
and  an  apology.    I  do  86  now  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  for  the  last  few  months 
have  witnessed  a  marrellous   change, 
and  the  threadbare  subject    has   been 
clothed  in  a  brocade  such  as  it  certainly 
never  expected  to  wear.    Some  time  ago 
I  heard  a  young  lady  who  knows  every* 
thing— or  thinks    she  does,   which    is 
much  the  same  thing  in  a  world  which 
takes  you  at  your  own  valuation— de- 
scribe  a  shamrock  to  a  friend  as  a  plant 
"with  a  green  leaf  and  a  vdhiie  flower'*'-' 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  flowering  shrub.  Since 
that  explanation  was  given  knowledge 
has  been  increased,  and    the  despised 
plant  from  being  forbidden  to  grow  in 
Irish  soil,  has  been  invited  over  to  take 
up  its  abode  In  English,  while  the  "no 
Irish  need  apply"  spirit,  and  the  still 
more  trying  "they're  Irish,"  which  was 
held  to  account  fully  for  any  lapse  in 
manners  or  morals,  has  passed  away, 
to  give  place  to  a  flattering  admiration 
as  surprising  as  It  is  pleasing.     Most 
striking  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  sudden 
discovery  I  have  made  during  the  last 
few  weeks  that  all  my  friends  had  Irish 
grandmothers.    There  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  a  sort  of  general  resurrection  of 
Irish  ancestors,  principally  grandmoth- 
ers, who,  up  to  now,  have  occupied  the 
position  of  the  valet  in  the  photograph, 
"not  showing,  but  to  be  there  If  they're 
wanted."   In  a  word,  we  have  woke  up 
to  And  ourselves  that  magic  thing— the 
fashion— while  what  we  are  told  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery  has  extended 
Itself  even  to  our  tongue,  and  if  any  one 
was  enterprising  enough    to    start  an 
academy  for  instruction  in  the  various 
phases  of  an  Irish  brogue,  he  would,  I 
am  convinced,  flnd  it  crowded  with  en- 
thusiastic learners.   The  humor  of  all 


this  none,   perhaps,    but    the  "native 
bom"    can    fully  appreciate,  and    his 
worst  enemy  cannot  deny  that  so  far 
he  has  borne  himself  with  dignity  in  his 
altered  position,  and  has  welcomed  to 
his  shores  with  genuine  enthusiasm  the 
First  Lady  of  the  Land,  allowing  no 
shadow  from  the  "might  have  been"  to 
mar  his  appreciation  of  one  of  the  most 
gracious  acts  of  a  gracious  reign.     The 
attempt  to  convince  an  Irishman  that 
he  Is  an  Englishman  has  failed  signally, 
as  any  such  attempt  was  bound  to  do; 
but  an  effort  to  teach  him  that  he  is  a 
son  of  the  Empire  has  yet  to  be  made, 
and  what  his  response  to  that  will  be 
the  record  of  the  South  African  cam- 
paign can  tell.  Ireland  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  theories,  and  among  them 
that  of  our  origin  has  ever  held  a  prom- 
inent place.    We  have  been  assigned  at 
different  times,  with  more,  or  generally 
less,  reason,  to    the    Moors,   the  Lost 
Tribes,  and  various  other    progenitors, 
but  never,  strange  to  say,  has  an  Ara- 
bian   descent  been    suggested    for    us, 
though  Arab  blood  has  been  traced  in 
our  horses,  if  not  in  ourselves,  and  sure- 
ly nowhere  but  in  Ireland    could   the 
Arab  proverb,  "Hurry  is  from,  the  dev- 
il," have  had  its  origin.     There,  if  any- 
where, is  the  region  the  poet  had  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  sang  of    the    land 
where  it    was  always    yesterday,   for 
there.  If  anywhere,  you  realize  the  utter 
impossibility  of  its  ever  being  tomor- 
row. "Ah!  give  her  time,  give  her  time," 
said  an  Irish  porter  to  an  unreasonable 
traveller  who  wanted  to  know  why  the 
train  was  half  an  hour  late.      "Shure 
she's  comin'  now;  I  hear  the  crathure 
screechln'!"  as  the  engine  whistled;  and 
that  "Give  her  time"  is  the  keynote  of 
Irish  history.    Give  an  Irishman  time 
and  he'll  ask  for  nothing  more;  his  other 
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necessity— a    g|:ievance— he'll    find    for 
himself. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  travelling  on 
one  of  the  light  railways,  along  which 
Mr.  Balfour  ran  himself  with  such  won- 
derful rapidity  into  the  affection  of  the 
Irish  people— the  only  rapid  thing,  be  it 
remarked,  ever  connected    with  them. 
She  had  to,  what  is  called,  "change"  at 
a  certain  station,  and  the  change  itself 
merits  description.    Passenger  and  lug- 
gage having  been  carefully  deposited  on 
the  platform,  the  train  retires  about  ten 
yards  from  the  station,  where  it  sits 
down  and  rests  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  it  returns  to  the    platform,   the 
passengers  and  their  belongings  are  re- 
placed, and  when  every  one  has  done 
talking  the  train  moves  on.    My  friend, 
having  been  duly  turned  out,  inquired 
of  the  porter  whether  there  was  time  to 
go  into  the  town.      "Well,  no  indeed, 
your  Honor,"  said  he.  "there  is  not,  see- 
in'  that  the  thrain  goes  out  at  five— bat 
shure.  if  it  ud  be  any  convanience  to 
ye,  we'll  make  it  half-past,"  he  added, 
politely,  thinking  she  looked  disappoint- 
ed.   The  lady  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
interfere  wit^  railway  regulations,  and 
went  for  a  short  stroll,  returning  to  the 
platform  in  time  to  hear  the  friendly 
porter  informing  an  inquiring  passen- 
ger that  "the  thrain  wint  out  ivery  day 
at  five  o'clock,  but  they'd  made  it  half- 
past  that. day  to  oblige  a  lady."      It  is 
rash,  many  people  think,  to  travel  with- 
out a  railway  guide,  but  in  Ireland  it 
is  equally,  if  not  more  so,  to  attempt  to 
travel  by  one. 

"Are  ye  goin'  to  git  in  or  are  ye  not?" 
I  heard  a  guard  say  to  a  group  of 
friends  who  had  descended  from  their 
carriage  to  hold  a  family  party  on  the 
platform.  "D'ye  think  we  can  keep  the 
thrain  here  t^e  whole  day,  waitin'  for 
the  likes  of  ye?"  He  *^(f  kept  it  quite 
half  the  day,  as  I  knew  to  my  cost  when 
we  arrived  at  the  junction  hopelessly 
late,  but  where  everything,  even  trains, 
are  indefinite,  you  cannot  be  hard  on 


obliging  officials.    "What  time  does  tlie 
S—  train  go  out?'  inquired  a  would-be 
passenger  of  a  porter.    "Twenty  min- 
utes past  two,  y'r  Honor,"     said  the 
functionary.    A  vague  feeling  that  tint 
was  not  the  hour  mentioned  in  Bnd- 
shaw  made  further  inquiry  seem  deli^ 
able,  this  time  of  a  higher  ofilciaL  "Half 
past  two,  sorr,"  was  tbe  answer.   "But 
the  porter  told  me  twenty  past."    "Ah, 
begorra,  what  does  the  likes    of  him 
know  about  it?    Shure,  haven't  I  been 
here  these  eighteen  years,  an'  dosn't  tlie 
thrain  always  lave  at    half -past  two? 
But  shure  if  ye  don't  belave  me  ye  cu 
ax  the  masther."    The  traveller  did.  **! 
quarter  to  three,  sir,"  said  the  highest 
authority,  and,  added  my  informant  *it 
went  at  three."      "Anybody  here  for 
there?"  is  a  variation  of  the  familiar 
"Change  for ^"  which  requires  expla- 
nation in  the  case  of  unimaginative  Ust- 
eigners;  and  here  I  may  insert  an  aIle^ 
dote  for  the  benefit  of  intending  trsT- 
ellers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
climate.    At  a  large  exhibition  of  pi^ 
tures  an  Irishman  was  standing,  cata- 
logue in  hand,  before  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  Deluge,  when  an  old  lady, 
seeing  he  had  a  catalogue,  asked  him  to 
tell  her  the  subject  of  the  painting.  ''A 
summer's  day  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
madam,"  replied  the  Irishman  prompt- 
ly. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  travel- 
ling I  will  pass  on  to  the  last  Journey  of 
all,  for  humor  follows  an  Irishman  even 
to  his  grave.  With  advancing  civili- 
zation the  glories  of  wakes  have  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  though  they  are 
still  living  who  can  remember  "his  Hon- 
or's" funeral,  and  how  they  waked  him 
three  days  dressed  in  his  best  for  the 
admiration  of  an  admiring  tenantry, 
who  crowded  into  the  "corpse  houe,'' 
and,  while  the  hearse  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  seized  the  coflin  and  ran  awaj 
with  it  belter  skelter,  down  the  drive, 
and  past  the  lodge  where  the  disconso- 
late widow  was  sitting  on  a  chair  placed 
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on  a  table  in  the  window,  and  combing 
her  hair  for  consolation,  while  she 
waited  to  see  the  funeral  corUge  pass. 
That  is  now  ancient  history,  but  the 
present  day  is  not  devoid  of  humor. 
"Michael  Ryan  begs  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  he  has  a  large  stock  of  cars, 
wagonettes,  brakes,  hearses,  and  other 
pleasure  vehicles  for  sale  or  hire,**  runs 
an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  the 
same  paper  which,  in  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  a  funeral,  announced  that  "Mrs. 

B.  of  G sent  a  magnificent  wreath 

of  artificial  flowers  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.**  In  these  days  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  monotony  of  church  ser- 
vices in  former  times,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  in  Ireland  at  any  rate  they 
were  not  -without  their  diversions.  In 
a  little  church  in  the  west  the  singing 
was  conducted  by  the  sexton,  who 
marched  up  and  down  the  aisle  beating 
time  with  a  stick.  Temperance  socie- 
ties were  not  then  the  fashion,  and  one 
Sabbath  morning  in  the  middle  of  the 
Psalm  he  suddenly  fell  flat  on  his  face 
in  the  aisle,  where  he  lay  weeping  copi- 
ously and  vociferating  loudly,  "They 
may  say  what  they  like,  but  sorra  a 
dhrop  has  passed  me  lips  this  blessed 
mornin*,**  till  he  was  removed  by  sym- 
pathizing friends.  This  same  church 
was  ministered  to  for  many  years  by 
an  old  clergyman,  a  convert  or  pervert, 
according  as  one  looks  at  it,  from  Ro- 
manism. Towards  the  end  of  his  days, 
being  very  feeble  and  finding  a  diflS- 
culty  in  getting  through  the  long  ser- 
vice, where  quantity  made  up  for  other 
deficiencies,  it  became  his  custom  when 
tired  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Is  there  any 
young  man  or  young  woman  in  this 
church  who  would  like  to  sing  a  psalm 
or  a  hymn  or  a  bit  of  a  hymn?**  Then 
any  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
felt  moved  stood  up  and  performed  a 
solo  out  of  Tate  and  Brady.  After  which 
the  old  gentleman  would  resume  the 
service,  till  he  felt  the  need  of  further 
assistance.   When,  owing  to  old  age,  he 
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was  obliged  to  resign  his  living,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  his  principal  pa- 
rishioner armed  with  the  parish  registers 
and,  asking  for  a  private  interview,  ex- 
plained that  he  was  sure  she  would  not 
like  the  young  ladies*  ages  to  be 
found  out  by  the  incoming  parson, 
so  he  had  brought  up  the  regis- 
ters that  they  might  get  rid  of 
tell-tale  pages.  His  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  grateful  mother,  and 
the  two  worthies  set  to  work  between 
them  and  never  stopped  till  they  had 
cut  out  and  burned  the  obnoxious  rec- 
ord. There  whs  no  doubt  quite  as  much 
if  not  more  real  piety  in  former  days 
as  in  our  own,  but  that  reflection  need 
not  make  us  the  less  thankful  that  its 
outward  expression  has  changed,  and 
"more  of  reverence  in  us  dwells*'  as  re- 
gards sacred  things,  though  even  now 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  as 
the  following  will  show. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  a  country  parish, 
the  parson,  arriving  at  church  on  a  cold, 
wet  Sunday,  walked  up  the  aisle,  and, 
divesting  himself  of  his  mackintosh, 
which  he  hung  on  the  altar  rails  to  dry, 
proceeded  to  take  off  his  coat,  and  after 
that  a  knitted  waistcoat  Seeing  aston- 
ishment and  horror  depicted  on  at  least 
one  of  the  countenances  around  him,  he 
turned  round  and,  addressing  the  con- 
gregation, said,  pleasantly,  "Don*t  be 
frightened,  I*m  not  going  to  take  off 
anything  more**— an  assurance  which 
was,  let  us  hope,  as  comforting  as,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  was  surpris- 
ing. 

We  have  been  drifting  gradually  to- 
wards a  subject  where  humor  is  ram- 
pant, but  where  respect  for  our  spiritual 
guides  makes  me  fear  to  tread.  Yet,  for- 
tunately for  us,  it  is  their  ofllce  we  are 
taught  to  respect,  not  their  sermons,  for 
our  duty  would  Indeed  be  difficult  to 
fulfil  if  the  latter  were  the  case;  but, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  as  it  is  not  the 
cowl  that  makes  the  monk,  so  it  is  not 
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the  sermon  that  makes    the    priest,  I 
hope  to  be  acquitted  of  any  Irreverence 
In  giving  a  few  samples  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence.   It  Is  true,  we  admit  every  Sun- 
day, that  it  would  be  a  great  marvel 
if  the  clergy  were  everything  they  are 
wanted  to  be;  but,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  seems  a  greater  marvel  still  that 
their  sermons  should  be  what  they  are. 
If  the  office  were  hereditary,  if  every 
clergyman  came  into  the  world,  so  to 
speali,  in  a  choker  and  black  coat,  it 
might  be  comprehensible* but  when  we 
reflect  that  for  at  least  three  and  twen- 
ty years  they  have  themselves  endured 
and  groaned  under  all  that  we  of  the 
laity  suffer,  it  does    seem    marvellous 
that  once  elevated  above  the  common 
herd,  the  bitter  past  should  be  imme* 
diately  forgotten,  and  they  proceed  to 
inflict  upon  their  helpless  fellowmen  all 
that  they  themselves  so  lately  writhed 
under.      From  personal  observation  I 
am  led  to  think  that  a  parson  never,  or 
at  least  very  rarely,  listens  to  a  brother 
cleric.    Hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze  In 
the  gloom   'of    the    chancel,    there  are 
many  possibilities  open  to  him,  and  if 
you  do  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  counte- 
nance it  wears  invariably  that  indescrib- 
able expression  which  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome ascribes  to  fox  terriers  when  they 
are  thinking  of  their  mothers.    It  may 
be  that  clerical  etiquette  forbids  criti- 
cism, and  to  listen  without  criticising 
would  be  too  much  for  human  nature, 
or  it  may  be  that  they  know  too  well 
what  is  coming.    I  readily  admit  that 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  eloquence— 
that,  the  most  glorious  of  all  gifts,  be- 
longs only  to  the  few — but  sense  we 
might  surely  always  have.    When  a  dis- 
creet and  learned  minister  begins  his 
sermon:  **My  brethren,  as     there    are 
countries  where  the  sun  never  sets,  so 
there  are  also  countries  where  the  sun 
never  rises,*'  and  proceeds  to  discourse 
on  "the  rivers  of  ice  which  flow  down 
from  the  North  Pole."  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  receive  In  a  proper  spirit  the 


godly  admonitions  which  come  to  u 
interspersed  with  such  scientific  knowl- 
edge; or,  when  he  implores  ns  to  reUa- 
qulsh  certain  sins,  assuring  us  they  are 
''equally  wrong,  but  not  quite  so  bad" 
as  others  we  have  been  taught  to  avoid, 
the  result  is  obvious— the  exhortation  re- 
ma  ins,  while  the  sius  are  forgotten.  I 
remember  a  good  man.  under  wboie 
ministry  I  used  to  sit  in  my  younfer 
days.  His  family  history  (as  told  t^ 
himself)  had  something  pathetic  in  it 
His  father  had  sailed  away  on  board 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  Queen's  Nary 
that  traded  between  London  and  tbe 
port  of  Australia,  from  which  destina- 
tion, to  the  grief  of  his  family,  he  never 
returned,  and  though  they  wrote  con- 
stantly to  the  Rector  of  Australia,  beg- 
ging for  information  regarding  him, 
they  received  no  reply  whatever  from 
that  discourteous  ecclesiastic. 

In  a  remote  country  village,  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,   German  specula- 
tive theories,  with  which  he  was  naore 
familiar  than  geography,    would  hare 
seemed  about  the  last  thing  likely  to 
influence  his    flock;  but   he    was  e?er 
haunted  by  an  awful  fear  of  the  haroc 
that  might  be  wrought  among  them  by 
such  pernicious  doctrines.  If  they  were 
not  duly  warned.    "My  britheren,*'  he 
said,  on  one  occasion,  "there  are  some 
German  philosophers  that  say  there  ii 
no  Resurrection,  and,  me  britheren.  it 
would  be  better  for  thlm  German  phi- 
losophers if,  like  Judas  Iscariot  tbey 
had  never  been  born;"  and  this  recalls 
to  my  mind  another  discourse,  where 
the  preacher  wound  up  with  the  com- 
foa*ting  assurance  that  if  we  paid  due 
attention  to  the  instruction  we  had  Just 
received  from  him  we  would  "all  return 
to  our  several    homes  like    bal>e8  r^ 
freshed  with  new-made  wine." 

It  was  on  another  occasion  that  the 
same  speaker,  having  ascended  the  pol- 
pit  gave  out  his  text  with  all  due  solem- 
nity as  follows:  "My  text  is  taken  from 
the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
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the  second  verse— 'And  Esau  took  his 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan'— or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  and  the  thirty-eighth  verse— 
'Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father!*  " 
— ^and  then,  as  one  of  his  hearers  aptly 
remarked,  he  proceeded  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon which  had  nothing  to. say  to  either 
of  them. 

Absent-mindedness  and  a  weakness 
for  metaphor  are  no  doubt  responsible 
for  much.  To  the  former  I  credit  a  dis- 
course in  which  the  reverend  preacher 
alluded  to  "Goliath  fighting  on  behalf 
of  the  Israelites,  while  King  Solomon 
sat  by  moodily  in  his  tent,*'  and  to  the 
latter  a  striking  simile,  which  deeply 
Impressed  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
congregation,  who  were  told  that  "the 
iprave  was  the  great  wardrobe  of  the 
world,  where  we  are  folded  up  and  put 
by,  to  be  taken  outnew  at  the  Resurrect 
tlon."  But  both  of  these  are  eclipsed 
by  an  eloquent  speaker,  who,  in  the 
course  of  an  extempore  address,  had 
wandered  into  mediaeval  history:  "And 
that  haythen  Soliman,"  he  said,  "whin 
he  was  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  sat 
ap,  and  said  to  his  friends,  *Behold  you 
now  see  the  end  of  Soliman.' " 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  occa- 
sionally be  a  want  of  comprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  audience.  "What  was 
the  sermon  about  to-day,  Mary?"  in- 
quired a  mistress  of  her  domestic. 
•*Please,  m'm,"  said  Mary,  twisting  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  "I've  forgotten  the 
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text,  but  it  was  about  young  men."  "Oh, 
really!"  said  the  lady;  "and  what  else 
was  it  about?"  "Please,  m*m,  it  was 
about  young  women,  too.*'  "But  can 
you  tell  me  anything  Mr.  B.  said?"  "I 
couldn't  repeat  it  exactly,  m'm,  for  it 
was  a  mixed-up  kind  of  sermon;  but  it 
was  very  interesting,"  added  the 
maiden. 

But  any  attempt  to  fathom  the  mind 
of  a  congregation  is  usually  fraught 
with  danger.  A  priest  who  had  dellv* 
ered  what  seemed  to  him  a  striking  ser- 
mon was  anxious  to  ascertain  its  effect 
on  his  flock.  "Was  the  sermon  to-day 
to  y'r  liking,  Pat?"  he  inquired  of  one 
of  them.  "Throth,  y'r  Riverence,  it  was 
a  grand  sermon  intirely,"  said  Pat  with 
such  genuine  admiration  that  his  Rev- 
verence  felt  moved  to  investigate  fur- 
ther. "Was  there  any  one  part  more 
than  another  that  seemed  to  take  hold 
of  ye?"  he  inquired.  "Well,  now,  as  ye 
are  for  axin'  me,  begorra  I'll  tell  ye. 
What  tuk  hoult  of  me  most  was  y'r 
Riverence's  parseverance— the  way  ye 
wint  over  the  same  thing  agin  and  agin 
and  agin.  Sich  parseverance  I  niver 
did  see  in  anny  man,  before  nor  since." 

One  sample  more  and  I  have  finished, 
for  I  cannot  do  better  than  bring  my  ar- 
ticle to  an  end  with  the  concluding  words 
of  a  sermon  on  Grace— "And,  me  brlth- 
ren,  if  ye  have  in  y'r  hearts  vnan  spark 
of  heavenly  grace,  wather  it,  wather  it 
continually." 


GUTENBERG  AND  THE  YELLOW  EDITOR. 


The  indirect  responsibility  for  much 
false  emotion  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Johann  Gutenberg,  who  when  he 
gave  the  printing-press  to  Europe  could 
not  realize  the  fatal  Importance  of  his 
design.  For  him  printing  was  the  art 
of  duplicating  beautiful  books;  for  too 


many  of  our  contemporaries  it  is  an  in- 
strument which  disseminates  false 
newsand  which  keeps  alive  ancient  hyp- 
ocrisies. Even  in  Shakespeare's  time 
the  printing-press  was  an  exclusive, 
aristocratic  contrivance,  and  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Shakespeare  condemns  it 
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by  the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade.  "Thou 
hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  this  realm,"  says  Cade  to  the  - 
buclsram  lord,  "in  erecting  a  grammar 
school,  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  boolis  but  the  score 
and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing 
to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king, 
Ills  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built 
a  paper-mill."  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
completely  the  point  of  view  has 
changed  in  our  own  time.  The  Jack 
Cades  of  to-day  clamor  for  schools,  and 
regard  the  printing-press  as  a  "palladi- 
um." But  while  Gutenberg  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Yellow  Journal  are  as  the 
poles  asunder,  both  have  employed  the 
same  means  to  a  different  end,  and  we 
can  Imagine  nothing  more  grotesque  in 
the  benign  fields  of  Hades  than  an  en- 
counter between  the  printer,  whose 
Jubilee  has  lately  been  celebrated  in 
Germany,  and  an  American  editor. 
Might  it  not  be  conceived  something 
after  this  fashion? 

Scene,— X  meadow  in  Hades.  Gray 
shadows  flit  in  and  out  the  distant  trees. 
Apart  from  the  rest  sits  Johann  Gu- 
tenberg, bearded  and  austere,  meditat- 
ing i^erchance  on  his  famous  Bible  of 
the  thirty-seven  lines,  or  upon  the  in- 
famous extortion  of  the  cunning  Fust. 
To  him  there  slides  up  a  Yellow  Editor, 
who,  leaping  from  his  silent,  intangible 
automobile,  flourishes  a  phantom  cigar, 
and  thus  addresses  the  sage:— 

Well,  Mr.  Gutenberg,  I'm  glad  to 
know  you!  You  and  I  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. Where  should  I  have  been 
without  your  movable  little  types? 
Why,  nowhere  at  all.  And  though  it's 
a  sorry  business  to  meet  you  here, 
where  they  print  no  special  editions, 
and  have  no  limelight  displays,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can,  and— 

Outenberg  (breaking  in  upon  him).  But 
I  know  not  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
hear. 

Tellow  Editor.  What,  don't  you  know 
me— the  best-advertised   man    in    two 


continents?  I  am — or  rather  I  was  when 
I  walked  the  Upper  Air— the  Boy  Editor 
of  New  York.  Does  that  say  nothing  to 
you? 

Gut,    No;  I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

Y.  E.  Well,  well,  I  guess  you've  no 
telephone  hitched  on  to  Hades,  or 
you'd  know  me  fast  enough.  I  most 
see  to  that,  now  I've  come  among  yon. 
Why,  I'm  the  first  man  who  ever  saw 
the  real  possibilities  of  your  tip.  If  It 
hadn't  been  for  me  the  printing-pre» 
would  have  slumbered  on  another  fire 
hundred  years  without  shaking  tlie 
world.  You  never  realized  what  coold 
be  done  with  the  biggest  circulation. 

Gut.  Ch:culaUon?  What  is  it?  I 
don't  understand  the  word. 

Y,  E,  {idth  an  outburat  of  laughter). 
You  don't  begin  to  know  your  own 
trade!  Circulation  is  the  soul  of  the 
{printing-press.  We  editors  don't  print 
**copy"  to  keep  it  in  the  cellar.  We  cov- 
er the  earth  with  our  newspapers.  Why, 
when  I  was  in  the  business  I  printed 
more  stuff  in  one  night  than  you  and 
Fust  did  in  both  your  lives.  Three  mil- 
lions of  readers  a-day,  my  boy,  ready  to 
believe  any  lie  you  print — that  malies  i 
man  feel  big. 

Gut.  But  when  I  was  making  my 
Bible,  whose  memory  is  an  eternal  con- 
solation, I  was  proud  if  I  printed  a  doi- 
en  sheets  a-week. 

Y.  E,  A  dozen  sheets  a-week  of  t 
Bible!  No  wonder  you  came  near 
starvation.  The  truth  is,  you  missed 
your  chance.  How  you  might  have 
made  Malntz  hum  If  you  had  started  a 
paper,  and  kept  the  secret!  No  competi- 
tion, for  you  alone  had  the  press!  And 
if  you  wanted  money,  you  should  have 
got  a  syndicate  to  run  you,  and  then 
you  might  have  done  as  much  as  I  did.  ^ 
Where's  the  use  of  a  noble  patron.  I  ' 
should  like  to  know?  The  people's  the 
only  true  patron,  and— 

Gut,  You  say  you  have  accomplished 
much.  Have  you.  too,  left  works  of 
art  behind  you  which  rival  in  nobility 
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of  design  and  splendor  of  type  the  mas- 
terpieces which  have  made  me  glori- 
ons? 

y.  E,  Splendor  of  type!  What  are 
you  talking  about?  I  only  want  a  press 
that'll  rattle  me  out  half-a-miUion 
copies  in  a  couple  of  hours.  That's  good 
enough  for  me.  And  the  Ink  may  be  as 
pallid  as  these  shades  and  the  paper 
may    crinkle    up    like    wood-chips.      I 

« 

gniess  it  will  last  a  day,  and  to  morrow 
it  will  be  forgotten  in  new  scandals  and 
fresh  headlines. 

Gilt  But  surely  we  have  not  pursued 
the  same  craft  I  was  only  interested 
in  the  perfection  of  my  work.  When 
the  beautiful  page  was  finished,  my 
task  was  done.  Who  purchased  my 
Bibles  I  recked  not,  nor  did  I  ever 
dream  of  this  base  artifice  which  you 
call  chrculation.  But  at  least,  when  I 
died  at  Eltville,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  an  assured  immortality.  And  you? 
Are  you  still  known  among  your  fel- 
lows of  the  upper  earth? 

T.  E,  Not  I!  One  nail  drives  out  an- 
other. But  which  is  the  better,  fame 
while  you  live  or  fame  after  death? 
Give  it  me  piping  hot  when  I  can  enjoy 
it  The  people  on  Broadway  used  to 
point  the  finger  at  me,  and  I  might 
have  governed  my  country  if  I  liked. 
And  look  at  the  power  I  had!  I  ran  the 
whole  show  as  I  would;  and  with  no 
other  aid  than  the  types  of  your  inven- 
tion I  made  war,  or  insisted  on  peace. 
Not  only  could  I  force  men  to  do  what 
I  chose,  I  could  force  'em  to  believe 
what  I  chose.  Any  fool  can  make  the 
troth  credible;  it  takes  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  big  circulation  to  thrust  false- 
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hood  down  the  public  throat.  Then, 
again,  there  was  no  great  man  I  didn't 
call  by  his  Christian  name,  and  I  was 
on  easy  terms  with  all  the  crowned 
heads.  Whom  did  you  know  but  a  com- 
mon baron?  And  I  was  ready  to  take 
on  anybody's  job  for  a  sensation.  The 
criminals  feared  my  reporters  far  more 
than  they  feared  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. But  then,  you  see,  I  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  you— you  were  a  dream^ 
er.  Yet  how  much  better  is  the  basest 
practice  than  the  noblest  dreamt 

Gut.  Indeed,  if  my  invention  be  thus 
perverted,  it  were  better  it  had  never 
been  made.  The  printing-press  in  my 
hands  was  an  instrument  of  luxury, 
not  a  means  of  irresponsible  power.  Yet 
even  my  contemporaries  called  it  a 
black  art.  What  would  they  say  of  it 
now,  if  they  heard  your  boastful 
rhetoric?  No;  it  is  not  for  you  to  claim 
a  kinship  with  Gutenberg.  Truth  and 
lies,  beauty  and  squalor,  do  not  acquire 
the  same  value  because  they  are  both 
printed.   . 

y.  E.  Well,  well,  don't  get  huffy 
about  it.  I  don't  wonder  you  are  a  bit 
jealous,  but  I'll  come  and  tell  you  more 
about  it  another  day.  You'd  like  to 
hear  how  I  interviewed  the  prize-fight- 
ers, I'm  sure,  and  perhaps  I'll  find  you 
in  a  better  temper.  So  long!  (And  the 
Yellow  Editor  Is  whisked  out  of  sight 
by  his  automobile.) 

Other  times,  other  morals.  Yet  there 
are  still  some  who  would  rather  have 
printed  a  single  sheet  of  Gutenberg's 
masterpiece  than  have  covered  the  big- 
gest continent  of  the  world  with  the 
vulgar  falsehoods  of  the  Yellow  Press. 
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I  know'  tlB  but  at  loom  of  land, 
Yet  is  It  land,  and  so  I  will  rejoice, 
I  know  I  cannot  hear  His  voice 

Upon  the  shore,  nor  see  Him  stand; 

Yet  is  it  land,  ho!  land. 

The  land!  the  land!  the  lovely  land! 

"Far  off"  dost  say?    Far  off—ah,  blessed  home! 

Farewell!  farewell!  thon  salt  sea-foam! 
Ah,  keel  upon  the  silver  sand- 
Land,  ho!  land. 

You  cannot  see  the  land,  my  land. 
You  cannot  see,  and  yet  the  land  is  there— 
My  land,  my  land,  through  murky  air^ 
I  did  not  say  'twas  close  at  hand- 
But— land,  ho!  land. 

Dost  hear  the  bells  of  my  sweet  land. 

Dost  hear  the  kine,  dost  hear  the  merry  birds? 

No  voice,  'tis  true,  no  spoken  words. 
No  tongue  that  thou  may'st  understand- 
Yet  is  it  land,  ho!  land. 

It's  clad  in  purple  mist,  my  land. 

In  regal  robe  it  is  apparellM, 

A  crown  is  set  upon  its  head, 
And  on  its  breast  a  golden  band- 
Land,  ho!  land. 

Dost  wonder  that  I  long  for  land? 

My  land  is  not  a  land  as  others  are— 

Upon  its  crest  there  beams  a  star. 
And  lilies  grow  upon  the  strand- 
Land,  ho!  land. 

Give  me  the  helm!  there  is  the  land! 

Ha!  lusty  mariners,  she  takes  the  breeze! 

And  what  my  spirit  sees  it  sees- 
Leap,  bark,  as  leaps  the  thunderbrand— 
Land,  ho!  land. 

T.  B,  Bfxmm, 
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TENNYSON  AS  A  THINKER. 


The  two  last  great  poets  of  England 
were  no  less  dlsttngnished  as  thinkers 
than  as  artists.  Browning  was  a  more 
subtle  psychologist  than  Tennyson;  in- 
deed, Shakespeare  apart.  Browning 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  human  mind 
than  any  other  poet  England  has  pro- 
duced. But  while  Tennyson  was  not 
the  equal  of  Browning  in  psychology, 
he  was  a  genuine  and  profound  thinker, 
bis  mind  eyer  dwelling  on  the  deep 
problems  of  "fate,  free-will,  foreknowl- 
edge absolute,"  and  his  poetry  from  first 
to  last  was  dominated  by  philosophic 
speculation.  This  attitude  of  Tenny- 
son is  made  yery  clear  by  a  little  vol- 
ume on  "The  Mind  of  Tennyson,"  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Sneath  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity (Archibald,  Constable  &  Co.,  5s.), 
which  admirably  sums  up  for  us  Ten- 
nyson's philosophic  ideas  and  the  creed 
he  had  ultimately  arrived  at.  Since  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  Tennyson,  nothing  so  excellent 
has  been  written  on  the  poet's  ideas. 
It  will  be  at  once  granted  that  Tenny- 
son has  been  the  most  consummate  po- 
etic artist  since  Keats,  but  we  doubt 
whether  most  English  readers  quite  re- 
alize that  Tennyson  has  given  us  in  his 
exquisite  finished  verse  a  "criticism  of 
Ufe,"  to  use  "^jmold's  expression,  the 
outcome  of  thought  on  the  deepest 
themes.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
that  Tennyson  deliberately  chose  such 
themes  and  that  his  poetry  is  charged 
all  through  with  moral  power,  showing 
blm  to  be  in  the  true  line  of  succession 
to  the  greatest  English  poets.  But  they 
cannot  trace,  perhaps,  the  emergence 
and  growth  of  his  thought  on  the  three 
4SB^t  problenis  of  God,  Freedom  and 
Immortality,  as  revealed  in  the  body  of 
his  work.  It  is  here  that  the  aid  of 
Professor  Sneath's  little  volume  will 
prove  of  no  small  value,  especially  as  it 


is  the  work  of  one  who  is  himself  a 
philosophic  thinker  and  teacher. 

What     especially     renders     Tenny- 
son   so    interesting      as     a     thinker 
is    that    he    embodies,    as    no    other 
writer    does,    the    mind    of    his    age. 
Shakesx>eare  is  not    for  an  age,    but 
for  all  time.    Milton  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  as  was  Wordsworth.  But  some 
English  poets  have  been  the  very  incar- 
nation of  the  Zeitgeist.    Pope  was  in  re- 
spect to  that  body  of  thought  contained 
in  the  "Essay  on  Man;"  so  was  Cowper 
in  the    new  Evangelicalism    combined 
with  the  new  human  sympathies  which 
permeate  "The  Task"  and  many  of  the 
minor  poems.    But  never  was  there  a 
more  complete  epitome  of  his  time  than 
Tennyson.     The  strenuous   revolution- 
ary poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley  had 
somewhat  died  down,  the  epoch  of  so- 
cial earthquake  had  yielded  to  an  epoch 
of  rest  marked  by  the  poetry  of  Keats. 
Then  came  the  awakening,  especially 
in  France  and  Engla^id,  of  1830,  which 
we  associate  with  an  eager    spirit   of 
hope  in  social  life,  and  an  enthusiastic 
Romanticism  which  reached  its  climax 
in  Victor  Hugo.    Of  this  movement  both 
Tennyson  and  Browning     were    born; 
their  young  manhood  coincided  with  its 
zenith.      The  fear  and  horror   of    the 
French  Revolution  had    passed   away, 
and  a  golden  dawn  appeared  to  promise 
a  new  day    in    which   were  enfolded 
boundless  possibilities.      But,    on     the 
other  hand,  a  spirit  of  criticism,  of  posi- 
tive science,  was  disturbing  the  mind  of 
England.      The  Church     was     in    the 
throes  of  conflict,  strange  new  critical 
theories  were  casting  doubts  on  its  mes- 
sage, on  the  validity  of  the  Bible,  on 
the  very  fundamental  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Long  before  Darwin  imparted 
his  shock  to  the  Christian  edifice,  St. 
Hilaire  put  forth  the  idea  of  evolution 
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on  its  scientific  side,  as  the  great  think- 
ers of  Germany  had  developed  its  philo- 
sophical side.  The  world  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. Elements  of  hope  seemed  to  be 
confronted  by  dark  spectres  of  doubt 
all  the  root  questions  of  life  surged  up 
in  the  teeming  brains  of  young  and  ar- 
dent men,  not  least  in  that  little  band 
at  Cambridge  of  whom  Arthur  Hallam 
and  Alfred  Tennyson  were  the  foremost 
figures.  All  the  coofiicting  thoughts, 
opinions,  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  centred 
themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  budding 
poet;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  renders 
Tennyson  of  such  exceptional  interest 
His  mind  discloses  to  us,  and  will  rep- 
resent to  posterity,  "the  very  form  and 
body  of  the  time." 

So  far  as  the  great  problems  of  re- 
ligion—God. Freedom,  Immortality- 
could  be  disentangled  by  the  poet,  and 
could  present  themselves  with  persistent 
appeal  to  his  soul,  this  new  birth  was 
brought  about  by  the  death  of  Arthur 
Hallam.  Tennyson,  it  is  clear,  was  a 
doubter  from  his  boyhood;  he  had  to 
face  from  earliest  days  "the  spectres 
of  the  mind."  But  Hallam's  death 
forced  the  problem  to  an  issue;  for  the 
strong,  many-sided,  swift-glancing  mind 
of  Tennyson  there  was  no  rest.  Does 
death  end  all?  Can  we  know  God?  Is 
the  world  good?  Is  there  aught  but 
matter?  The  singing-robes  of  the  poet 
symbolize  more  than  symmetry  of  verse 
and  mastery  over  subtle  forms  of  me- 
tre; they  also  mean  for  us  a  poetic  treat- 
ment of  the  highest  ideals  and  a  rea- 
soned out  view  of  the  content  of  relig- 
ious belief.  Professor  Sneath  finds  hi 
Tennyson  a  poetic  statement  of  Kan- 
tian ideas.  Kant  furnished  to  mankind 
a  kind  of  final  analysis  of  the  philo- 
sophic movement  up  to  his  time.  In  his 
"Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason"  he  is  ag- 
nostic; the  mind  cannot  know  the  real 
world.  But  in  treating  of  the  "Practi- 
cal Reason"  Kant  restores  to  us  that 
which  he  had  taken  away.  In  a  word, 
he  finds  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality 


given  us  In  terms  of  conscioasness;  we 
cannot  prove  them,  but  they  are  essen- 
tial factors  in  our  inmost  being.  Thii 
seems  to  have  been  the  creed  towards 
which  Tennyson  grew  and  which  lie 
made  his,  but  it  was  enriched  for  him 
by  a  certain  mystic  eontemplatioi 
through  which  he  appeared  at  times  to 
rise  to  that  state  of  Oriental  "enlightes- 
ment"  when  the  body  is  forgotten  and 
the  soul  dwells  in  the  paradise  of  purity 
and  light.  Tennyson  held  with  Kant 
that  we  can  only  "know"  phenomeoa. 
but  that  we  must  reach  the  transcen- 
dental objects  of  religion  by  faith.  To 
this  conclusion  tend  the  specially  relig- 
ious poems,  such  as  "In  Memoriam," 
"The  Two  Voices"  and  "The  Ancient 
Sage."  This  is  Professor  Sneath's  view, 
and  It  seems  to  us  to  represent  with 
truth  the  general  tendency  of  Tenny- 
son's religious  thought. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  misnnderstand 
this  attitude,  and  therefore  to  class  Ten- 
nyson in  that  category  of  unthiii][lng 
religionists  whose  belief  lies  outside  the 
Intellectual  circuits.  "Believe."  says 
Browning  in  a  famous  poem,  "and  the 
whole  argument  breaks  up."  Yes,  bat 
the  argument  does  not  break  np  because 
thought  is  suppressed,  bat  because  it 
Is  lifted  into  the  higher  region  of  imag- 
inative reason.  "Faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  It  is  the  shimmer  of 
the  distant  jasper  towers  of  the  City  of 
God.    Since,  as  Tennyson  says. 

The  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowh^:«  find, 

faith  in  that  perfect  is  for  the  man  of 
faith  an  intellectual  necessity.  He  most 
posit  it,  he  must  see  it  in  the  vision  of 
his  soul,  or  the  world  falls  in  mini 
around  him.  Faith  is  not  the  indolest 
attitude  of  a  mind  which  has  exhausted 
itself.  It  is  the  state  of  the  mind  hi  Its 
highest  potency,  in  Its  swiftest  fli^ 
in  Its  divinest  power.    It  is,  so  to  speak 
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the  mind  raised  to  its  spiritual  nth,  the 
mind  infinitely  energized.  This  was 
the  faith  of  Tennyson.  This  faith  which 
in  "The  Ancient  Sage"  he  commends  to 
the  materialistic  youth  "with  a  scroll," 
he  fortifies  by  urging  to  a  life  of  good- 
ness. "He  that  doeth  the  will,"  said 
Christ,  "shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
It  is  not  by  probing  into  the  secrets  of 
Nature— "I  found  him  not  in  world  or 
sun"— nor  by  endless  analysis  of  the 
mind— "The  petty  cobwebs  we  have 
spun"— that  naan  rises  to  any  knowledge 
of  God.  "Thou  canst  not  prove  the 
Nameless"— but  thou  canst  do  His  will 
and  find  an  ever  clearer  response  in  thy 
soul  to  "the  Power  in  darkness  whom 
we  guess."  But  if  God  is,  immortality 
Is,  else  were  this  world  made  in  vain. 
Supreme  reason  would  not  perfect 
through  countless  ages  conscious  beings 
only  in  the  end  to  destroy  them.  This 
attitude  of  mind  is  called  by  Professor 
Sueath  "rational  consideration."  But 
it  is  the  same  attitude  of  faith  in  a  rea- 
soned order  from  which  the  imagination 
cannot  escape  and  does  not  wish  to 
escape. 

Such  was  Tennyson's  creed,  which  we 
do  not  criticize,  but  which  seems  to  us 
significant,  as  being,  after  all  is  said 
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and  done,  the  outcome  of  the  most  rei>- 
resentative  mind  of  the  epoch,  after 
that  mind  had  tried  upon  its  fine  edge 
all  the  theories  and  speculations  of  the 
time.  The  poet  rests  in  his  intimations 
of  divine  things:— 

Heaven    opens  inward,  chasms  yawn, 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn, 
Half    shown,  are    broken    and    with- 
drawn. 

We  think  we  may  say  he  rested  in  that 
faith,  though  we  admit  that  there  is  not 
the  unclouded  peace  of  Wordsworth,  or, 
indeed,  of  Browning.  Tennyson's  tem- 
perament, sceptical  from  the  first, 
counts  for  much,  while  Wordsworth,  to 
whom  the  world  revealed  nothing  but 
blessing,  lived  before  the  questioning 
age  of  Darwin.  If  Tennyson  had  not 
that  perfect  spiritual  repose  which  his 
great  predecessor  in  the  Laureateship 
knew,  at  least  his  poetry  testifies  to  a 
noble  inner  warfare  waged  without 
pause,  to  a  brave  facing  of  "the  spectres 
of  the  mind,"  to  an  ever-growing  spirit- 
ual strength,  and  to  the  inspiring  creed 
that  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  testi- 
fy to  the  Unseen,  and  so  guide  and  in- 
form the  generations  of  men. 


IN  HARDY'S  WESSEX.— WAREHAM. 


It  is  a  characteristic  instance  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  perception  of  the  es- 
sential element  in  places  that,  in  the 
Wessex  novels,  Wareham  figures  under 
the  name  of  Anglebury.  Start  from  the 
railway  station  towards  the  strange 
horizon  line  made  by  the  tops  of  houses 
and  trees  inside  that  great  green  bar* 
rier  ahead,  and  Wareham  will  strike 
you  as  a  town  planted  in  a  giant  circle, 
or  scattered  about  upon  a  rounded  pla- 


teau.  But  when  the  road  has  gone  over 
the  river,  and  past  the  North  Mill  you 
burst  into  the  borough  through  the 
cleft  in  the  "walls"  known  as  the  North 
Gate,  an  "Anglebury"  Indeed  presents 
itself.  The  four  streets  of  Wareham 
are  almost  a  perfect  cross,  and  the 
lesser  streets,  or  lanes,  rarely  deviate 
from  a  most  convenient  habit  of  run- 
ning off  at  right  angles  from  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares.      Delightful  streets 
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and  lanes  they  are,  too;  what  yirtnoas, 
bat  unoriginal,  compilers  of  guide-bookB 
say  of  Blandford  is  much  more  appli- 
cable to  Wareham.  Wide  and  clean, 
with  pavements  that  suggest  seven- 
teenth-century strollers  and  buildings 
that  recall  eighteenth-century  archi- 
tects, they  are  swept  by  an  air  so  keen 
that,  even  in  August,  it  is  pleasant  to 
wear  a  light  overcoat  when  sauntering 
along  the  shady  sides.  For  Wareham 
stands  high  above  some  of  the  most 
windy  reaches  of  flat  land  to  be  found 
in  England.  To  the  north  stretch  the 
half-heathy,  half -marshy  solitudes  which 
are  part  of  the  "Egdon  Heath"  of  "The 
Return  of  the  Native;"  while  to  the 
south  wave  after  wave  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck*s  seas  of  heather  and  turf  re- 
cedes to  the  cliffs  above  Swanage.  The 
climate  of  the  town  is  very  much  that 
of  Efly  or  Peterborough,  and  it  often  oc- 
curs to  a  visitor  to  compare  certain  as- 
pects of  the  environs  of  Wareham  with 
memories  of  the  fenlands  of  Cambridge 
and  Lincolnshire.  At  sunset  it  may 
happen  to  an  observer  to  enjoy  just 
such  breadths  of  exquisite  reds  and 
greens  in  the  westward  skies  as  allevi- 
ate the  lot  of  dwellers  upon  the  out- 
skii*ts  of  that  most  dismal  of  university 
towns,  Cambridge. 

The  characteristic  of  Wareham,  how- 
ever, which  forces  itself  upon  a  stran- 
ger, is  not  a  matter  of  comparisons,  but 
one  of  unique  personality.  For  the 
"walls"  of  Wareham  are  something 
which  for  extent  and  perfection  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Conceive  a  town  ringed  round  by  a 
great  enchanter  with  a  continuous 
mound  of  extraordinary  height  and  size, 
and  just  peering  over  the  protecting 
earthworks  through  its  top  windows, 
and  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  Wareham  without  having  seen 
it.  But  not  until  Wareham  has  become 
a  place  of  at  least  temporary  residence 
does  the  wonder  of  the  thing  break 
upon  one  not  Wareham-bred.      I  shall 


never  forget  a  night  on  which  I  con- 
ceived the  happy  thought  of  waUdngaH 
round  the  "walls"     by  starlight  after 
every  one  else  in  the  tiny  town  seemed 
to  have  gone  to  bed.    The   scenes  U 
that  night  hang  in  the  chamber  of  mem* 
ory  by  the  side  of  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  Azores  Islands   sighted   in  i 
dawn  which  held  all  the  colors  of  comlp 
less  rainbows,  and  opposite  to  an  out- 
line of  the  northern  cliffs  of  Montsemt 
as  I  first    saw  their  miles    of  perftct 
form  lie,  so  to  speak,  under  the  bind 
which  one  felt  inclined    to   lay  upon 
them.  Wareham  town  was  full  of  deir, 
cool  air;  but,  as  the  turn  from  Eiit 
street  on  to  the  ramparts  was  taken,  t 
mist    of    enchantment     appeared    to 
breathe  from  the  great  elms,  and  thnt 
was  a  whisper  in  the  air  of  somethlnf 
wondrous  that    was   near— some  sight 
that  would  shortly  burst  upon  aston- 
ished eyes.    Walking  along  the  tops  of 
the  eastern  ramparts,  the  mist  gathered 
more  and  more  thickly.       But  at  tiie 
angle  when  the  northeast  comer  wu 
reached,  there  seemed  to     be    almost 
clear  air  around,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  stabbed  with  tiny  noises  of  insedi 
and  birds,  which  brought  home  to  tlie 
senses  the  wondrous  stillness   of    the 
sleeping  town.      Looking:  ahead«  how- 
ever, the  mist  and  the  promised  spec- 
tacle were  seen  together— were  one  and 
the  same  thing.    The  world,  to  its  ^tte^ 
most  confines,  appeared  to    lie  below 
one,  and  all  of  it  save  Wareham  wti 
mist    In  the  middle  of  a  universe  of 
pure  white  vapor,  Wareham  raised  a 
black  mass  of  silence— a  shadowy  fo^ 
tress  of  stillness.    From  the  broad,  flat 
summits    of    the    "walls"    the    sigbt 
plunged  into  gulfs  of  space  filled  with 
a  snow  that  surely  never  lay  upon  any 
world  of  reality.    In  such  moments  tiie 
veil  between  the  soul  and  That  Wbick 
Is  rends  apart,  and  man  sees  what  be 
cannot  say— knows  what  he  wiU  never 
reveal. 
To  wake  up  next  morning  to  the  usual 
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daytime  yistas  of  Warebam  came  al- 
most as  a  shock,  and  It  seemed  odd  to 
meet  only  "two  persons  and  a  dog" 
(which  make  up  a  Wareham  crowd)  in 
North  Street  I  forget  whether  It  was 
on  that  day  that  I  first  looked  over  the 
church  of  Lady  St  Mary.  Probably  It 
was,  as  only  an  exceptlcmal  Impulse  can 
lead  a  parson's  son  to  go  over  churches 
"for  pleasure/'  as  the  bargee  of  a  Cam- 
bridge story  contemptuously  labelled 
the  practice  of  University  rowing.  But 
Lady  St  Mary's  is  a  church  to  be  treat- 
ed with  special  tenderness.  So  ancient 
are  its  walls,  so  hallowed  by  history  its 
associations,  that  restorer  after  restorer 
has  violated  it  in  vain.  I  believe  that 
Bdward  the  Martyr  was  enshrined 
where  a  little  chapel  now  forms  the  ves- 
try, and  if  he  was  not  he  ought  to  have 
been.  For  I  never  crossed  Wareham 
bridge  southward  without  seeming  to 
see  the  monks  escorting  that  marble 
coffin  which  may  yet  be  seen  near  the 
font  of  Lady  St  Mary's.  The  church 
has  memories  of  other  notables  by  the 
dozen.  Figures  of  the  d'Estokes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  chancel;  the  "chapel  of 
Thomas  dr  Becket"  enshrines,  among 
other    curiosities,    an    inscribed    stone 
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which  may  date  from  the  time,  878, 
when  the  Danes  had  to  leave  Wareham 
hurriedly  at  the  mandate  of  Alfred  the 
Great  In  those  comparatively  recent 
times  (according  to  Wareham  reckon- 
ing) there  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
Jealousy  between  Wareham  and  Poole, 
relics  of  which  still  linger  among  local 
athletic  clubs  and  cottages.  What  is  a 
thousand  years  or  so  in  the  history  of 
Dorset?  Not  more  than  fifty  summers 
in  that  of  some  colonies.  The  church 
of  St  Martin,  at  Wareham,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  begun,  if  not  finished,  by 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who 
died  in  709.  Events  that  occurred  be- 
fore that  date  even  Wareham  folk  ad- 
mit to  be  somewhat  remote.  They  will 
not  commit  themselves  to  statements 
about  the  Druidical  uses  of  the  Aggie- 
stone,  the  '^perched  block"  of  stone 
which  dominates  a  knoll  near  Studland. 
But  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  many  of 
them  read  the  Daily  Mail,  and  intended 
to  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate 
under  the  impression  that  the  weakest 
Government  on  record  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  add  China  and  Russia  to  the 
empire  of  which  Dorset  and  India  form 
such  large  portions! 

Herbert  H,  Stunner, 
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Any  one,  not  a  politician,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  dinner  by  a  Prime  Minister, 
would  show  very  little  knowledge  of 
Prime  Ministers  and  of  the  worid.  If  he 
or  she  should  Insist  on  talking  to  him 
about  politics.  Nor  is  it  only  Prime 
Ministers  who  resent  the  conversational 
supposition  that  they  are  only  interest- 
ed in,  and  only  willing  to  talk  about, 
some  particular  subject  or  pursuit  with 
which  their  names  are  notoriously  iden- 
tified.   There  is  a  story  told  of  a  well- 


known  gentleman  farmer,  eminent  as  a 
breeder  of  horses,  who  constantly  met 
in  the  hunting  field  a  celebrated  He- 
brew baron.  "Good  morning— good 
morning,"  the  baron  would  invariably 
say  to  him,  "have  you  anything  remark- 
able in  the  way  of  horses  to  sell?"  The 
gentleman  farmer,  for  a  time,  bore  this 
greeting  with  equanimity,  but  his  pa- 
tience at  last  deserted  him;  and  he  said 
to  the  baron,  "Now.  why  do  you  always 
ask  me  that?   What  would  you  think 
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if,  whenever  1  saw  you,  I  asked  you  If 
you  had  anything  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  old  clothes  to  sell?"  This  dislike 
which  is  so  often  shown  by  men  to  talk- 
ing about  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
own  particular  subject,  is,  in  different 
cases,  due  to  different  causes.  The  dis- 
like of  a  Prime  Minister  to  talking  poli- 
tics with  a  chance  acquaintance  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  cause  which 
is  quite  peculiar.  His  lips  are  sealed  by 
the  exceptional  responsibility  of  his 
position.  But  apart  from  his  exception- 
al position  the  strain  of  political  life  is 
sucli  that,  whenever  he  has  leisure  to 
mix  in  ordinary  society,  his  desire  is  to 
escape  from  the  questions  with  which 
his  mind  has  been  forced  to  occupy  it- 
self, not  to  be  confronted  with  them 
again  in  confused  and  fragmentary 
forms.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  dis- 
like of  a  great  number  of  men  to  dis- 
cussing in  ordinary  society  the  pursuits 
in  which  tliey  are  mainly  occupied. 
Some  men,  again,  entertain  the  same 
dislike  because  tliey  look  on  their  spe- 
cial pursuits  with  a  feeling  of  false 
sliame,  feeling  them  to  be  in  some  way 
inferior  to  their  social  position.  Others 
entertain  this  dislike  for  a  precisely  op- 
posite reason.  They  fear  that  their  so- 
cial position  ma3'  be  thought  to  depend 
solely  on  their  pursuits,  and  are  anxious 
to  show  tliat  it  rests  on  a  wider  basis; 
whilst  amongst  men  of  all  classes  the 
feeling  is  not  uncommon  that  to  talk 
much  about  their  own  pursuits  in  soci- 
ety is  a  sign  that  outside  their  pursuits 
they  have  little  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  that,  although  they  may  be 
men  of  eminence,  they  are  not  men  of 
the  world. 

This  shrinking  of  men  from  discuss- 
ing the  very  subjects  with  regard  to 
which  their  opinions  are  most  valuable 
is  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  its 
results  on  general  conversation.  A  din- 
ner party  would  be  probably  a  not  very 
exhilarating  entertainment,  at  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lectured 


the  guests  on  taxation,  a    philosoplwr 
discussed  the  nature  ol  our    ideas  of 
space  and  time,  and  an  owner  of  not- 
horses  responded   to   the   wisdom  sai 
merits  of  Sloan,  Jones  and  Archer.    Oi 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  widi 
great  justice  that  on     many   oceasiooi 
conversation  must  necessarily  suffer,  tf 
those  who  take  part  in  it  avoid  by  com- 
mon consent  every  subject  with  regiri 
to  which  they  are     specially    well  Ii- 
formed,  and  if  each  makes  a  point  o( 
saying  notliing  about  anything,  unlm 
he  knows  no  more  about  it  than  any 
other  member  of  the  company.   Miny 
friends,  for  example,   of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Browning  deplored  the  fact  that 
in  society  he  would  never  discuss  po- 
etry, and  that,  instead  of  throwing  lisfat 
on  the  mystery  of  the  meaning  of  Sor 
dello.  he  would  be  eloquent  on  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  train  of  some  lady  at 
the  last  drawing-room.       On  the  otlier 
hand,  it  is  we  fear,  not  to  be  denied  tliat 
Macaulay,  who  would  talk  about  notli- 
ing but     his  own  particular    subjecti, 
was.  though  those  subjects  were  pe^ 
fectly  amazing  in  their  variety,  not  in- 
frequently  a    conversational    bore-so 
much  so  that  Lady  Holland  would,  on 
behalf  of  her  guests,  say,  "Macaolay. 
stop— we've  had  quite  enough  of  that" 
Our  estimate  of  the  respective  meriti 
of  the  two  kinds  of  conversation— tbat 
in  which  people  avoid  and  tbat  in  which 
they  expatiate  on,  their  own    special 
subjects— will  possibly  be  said,    by  a 
great  many  people,  to  turn  on  a  qnestioB 
wiiich  is  very  simple  in  its  character. 
What  do  we  consider  the  true  object  <rf 
conversation  to  be?      Do  we  regard  It 
merely  as  a  form  of    distraction  and 
amusement?    Do  we  re^rd  it  as  a  v^ 
hide  of  information  about  other  indi- 
viduals?   Or  do  we  regard  It  as  a  T^ 
hide  of  information  about  things  and 
subjects?    If  we  are  frivolous  enonil 
to  regard  it  in  either  of  the  two  fonner 
lights  we  shall  naturally  resent  beiof 
victimised  by  lecturing  or  arguments- 
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tive  specialists;  bat  if  we  look  on  it  in 
the  latter— if  we  think  that  the  highest 
aim  of  conversation  is  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  clearing  of  onr 
Intellectual  ideas— then  we  shall  feel 
what  a  valuable  opportunity  has  been 
wasted,  whenever  men  who  have  a 
light  to  speak  authoritatively  about  se- 
rious subjects  avoid  the  discussion  of 
these,  and  confine  themselves  to  an  in- 
terchange of  trivialities.  Many  people 
will  regard  this  as  a  clear  statement  of 
the  whole  point  at  issue.  For  our  own 
part,  however,  we  venture  entirely  to 
disagree  with  this  view.  Even  granting 
that  ideally  the  highest  aim  of  conver- 
sation is  to  elicit  the  highest  wisdom 
of  the  wisest  men  who  take  part  in  it, 
we  desire  to  point  out  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  how  far  conversation  can 
actually  subserve  this  end.  It  may  do 
so  sometimes;  but  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  conversational  argument  with  re- 
gard to  serious  subjects,  even  amongst 
people  who  have  given  to  them  much 
thought  and  study,  is  calculated  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  clarify  the  ideas, 
lk>th  of  themselves  and  of  those  who 
listen  to  them.  The  advocates  of  seri- 
ous conversation  will,  we  fear,  receive 
this  opinion  with  horror.  But  let  them 
only  have  patience  enough  to  under- 
stand our  reasons  for  holding  it;  and 
they  will  see  that  we  are,  in  Lord  Bea- 
consfleld*8  phrase,  "on  the  side  of  the 
angels,"  after  all.  We  question  the 
▼alne  in  conversation  of  argument 
about  serious  subjects,  not  because 
the  subjects  do  harm  to  the  conversa- 
tion, but  because  conversation  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  clearness  of  our  ideas 
about  the  subjects. 

Any  one  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence of  public  political  meetings  must 
have  noticed  how  little  of  the  effect, 
which  interruptions  and  hostile  ques- 
tions have  on  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  principal  speaker,  depends  upon 
what  is  really  the  value  of  his  main  ar- 
gument or  of  the  answers  which,  on  the 


spur  of  the  moment,  he  gives  to  those 
who  object  to  it.  A  question  which  is 
wholly  irrelevant,  an  objection  which  In 
reality  is  no  objection  at  all,  is  often 
sufficient  to  break  the  thread  of  a 
speech  which  has  all  the  forces  of  fact 
and  reason  at  the  back  of  it,  and  elicits 
a  reply  from  the  speaker  so  halting  and 
feeble  as  to  produce  the  idea  that  no 
satisfactory  reply  can  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  speaker,  whose  argument 
is  wholly  fallacious,  will  often  by  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  an  exercise  of 
verbal  adroitness,  seem  to  dispose 
of  an  objection  which  is  in  re- 
ality fatal.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
happens  i^  argumentative  conversation. 
The  quality  which  plays  in  it  the 
most  important  part  is  presence  of 
mind,  not  correctness  of  reasoning.  The 
disputant  who  is  most  likely  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  listening  to  him 
is  not  the  one  who  has  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  his  possession;  but  the  one 
who  can  put  his  hand  on  such  argu- 
ments as  he  possesses,  most  quickly. 
In  other  words,  an  issue  which  is  essen- 
tially general  and  Impersonal  is  lost  in, 
or  is  at  all  events  obscured  by,  an  ac- 
cidental conflict  of  personalities.  The 
result  is  that  serious  conversational  ar- 
gument, instead  of  enlightening  those 
who  have  listened  to  it,  often  leaves 
them  at  the  end  more  confused  than 
they  were  before;  or  perhaps  converts 
them  from  a  confused  belief  in  some 
truth  to  a  definite  belief  in  some  oppo- 
site falsehood.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
listeners  who  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
principal  sufferers  are  often  the  dispu- 
tants themselves.  The  moment  they  be- 
gin to  enforce  on  each  other  their  diver- 
gent views,  one  or  other,  or  perhaps 
each  of  them,  feels  that,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  means,  he  is  constant- 
ly—he cannot  tell  why— saying  some- 
thing or  other  that  he  does  not  mean. 
He  finds  himself,  not  by  the  force  of  his 
opponent's  logic,  but  simply  and  solely 
by  the  accidents  and  surprises  of  con- 
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versation,  pushed  from  the  logical  rocks 
on  which  he  really  bases  his  position, 
and    endeavoring    to    maintain    it    by 
means  of  some  chance  support,  which 
he  catches  at  in  his  haste,  without  at- 
tempting to  test  it,  or  which,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  he  has  tested  and  re- 
jected already.    Or  again,  by  accident, 
he  hears  himself  admitting  something 
which,  the  moment  he    examines    his 
convictions,  he  is  aware  that  he  strenu- 
ously denies.     This  admission  is  at  once 
seized  on  by  his  adversary;  and  he  must 
either  submit  to  having  it  used  against 
him,  or  else  he  pleads  that  on  second 
thoughts  he  retracts  it.    If  he  does  not 
retract  it,  the  probability  is    that   his 
whole  case  will  seem  to  fall     to    the 
ground.    If  he  does  retract  it,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  he  will  exhibit  himself  as 
a  person  who  does  not  know  his  own 
mind,  and  has  no  right  to  an  opinion 
about  the  matter  at  issue  at  all.      In- 
deed, it  is  not  impossible  that  by  the 
time  the  argument  is  ended  he  may  be 
reduced  to  thinking  the  same  thing  of 
himself;  and  yet  all  the  while  in  reality 
he  may  be  a  complete  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; and  his  opponent  may  not  have 
had  a  logical  leg  to  stand  upon. 

The  explanation  of  this  frequent 
uselessuess  of  conversational  argument 
is  simple.  Let  any  one  who  has  thought 
profoundly  on  a  difficult  question  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  his  conclusions  in  a 
book  which  shall  convince  the  doubt- 
ful, and  he  will  find  that  the  main,  the 
characteristic  difficulty  of  his  task,  con- 
sists in  fixing  the  reasonings  by  which 
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he  has  reached  his  conclusions.  In  keep- 
ing them  arranged  in  that  precise  aai 
easily  disturbed  order,  which  can  alone 
render  them  perfectly  clear  even  to  him- 
self, and  in  so  presenting  them  to  hit 
readers  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  aee 
their  connection.      It  is     therefore  do 
wonder  that  what  a  man  cannot  do  in 
writing,  without     months,  or    perhapi 
years,  of  labor,  without  daily  slips  both 
of   thought   and   language,    and  daily 
careful  correction,  he  cannot  do  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  conversatian,  when 
disturbing  elements  make  mistakes  in 
expression  unavoidable,  and  when  cor- 
recting a  mistake  is,  in  the  opinion  (tf 
those  who  listen  to  him,  more  damag- 
ing to  his  case  than  the  actual  mistake 
itself.      Some  subjects  no     doubt  aie 
much  fitter  for  conversational  argument 
than  others.    Questions  of  fact  and  ex- 
perience are  fitter  for  it  than  question! 
of  elusive  theory.    And  yet  in  conversa- 
tional argument  men  are  often  betrayed 
into  mis-stating    facts,  and    especially 
figures,  which  they  have  themselves  ac- 
curately   collected,     collated,    verified 
and    recorded,    but    which    they   can- 
not    carry     about     with       them,     as 
though  their    memory     were    a    kind 
of    blue-book.     We  are  very  far  from 
saying  that    conversational    argument 
is  not,   in    certain    respects,    a    valu- 
able   species    of    conversation;  but  It 
generally  throws  far  more  light  on  the 
nature  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  it  than  it  does  on  the  debated  qnet- 
tion  which  has  ostensibly  formed  the 
subject  of  it 


VIA  MEDIA. 


The  Spectator. 


I  know  not  yet,  admits  the  wise; 
I  know,  the  braggart  fool  replies. 
Midway  the  modern  highway  lies,— 
I  do  not  know,  but  criticise. 


L.  U.  Q.  B. 
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Mr.  MaccoU,  who  has  been  chief  edi- 
tor of  The  AthenflBum  for  over  thhrty- 
one  years.  Is  to  retire  from  that  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  paper. 

It  is  announced  that  a  collection  of 
more  than  five  hundred  letters  written 
by  Bismarck  to  his  wife,  from  their  be- 
trothal in  1847  down  to  1892,  will  be 
published  about  Christmas.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  man  of  '*blood  and 
iron*'  will  appear  in  this  correspondence 
In  a  somewhat  gentler  aspect  than  in 
most  of  the  hitherto  published  memo- 
rials of  him. 

By  a  kind  of  literary  mortmain,  the 
late  Georg  Ebers  still  claims  Egypt  as 
his  own  for  the  uses  of  romance;  and 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  country 
the  scene  of  his  posthumous  story,  "In 
the  Desert,"  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
publish  in  a  translation  by  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford.  But  it  Is  modem  Egypt  and  Syria 
which  furnish  the  background  for  this 
story  of  the  wanderings  of  the  singular- 
ly dull  and  uninteresting  young  woman 
whose  ill-considered  passion  for  a 
Bedouin  forms  the  main  feature  of  the 
plot  The  gap  between  this  book  and 
"Uarda"  is  a  wide  one. 

It  must  have  been  a  special  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  which  led  the  Cen- 
tury Company  to  invite  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  to  write  the  "Introduc- 
tion" to  the  selections  from  the  "Poems 
of  Robert  Herrick"  in  the  new  series  of 
Century  Classics.  No  one  could  have 
written  with  a  more  Just  appreciation 
of  Herrick's  excellences  and  limita- 
tions; the  Introduction  is  a  model  of  Its 
kind,  and  serves  to  accentuate  the  re- 


gret that  Mr.  Aldrich  writes  so  rarely 
nowadays.  As  for  the  form  in  which 
the  series  is  produced,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
praise.  The  binding  is  in  perfect  taste, 
the  type  large  and  clear,  the  paper 
heavy  and— let  us  be  thankful— un- 
glazed.  The  combination  of  these  at- 
tractions with  a  low  price  is  a  boon  to 
book  lovers. 

"A  Romance  of  Pagan  Hawaii"— the 
sub-title  of  Alexander  Stevenson  Twom- 
bly's  novel,  "Kelea  the  Surf-rider"— at 
once  describes  the  story  and  indicates 
its  timeliness.  Residence  in  the  islands 
has  given  Mr.  Twombly  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  their  scenery,  people 
and  traditions,  and  he  writes  with  an 
abiihdance  of  detail  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  story  Itself— a 
story  of  love,  hate  and  ambition— is  not 
lacking  in  Incident.  If  it  is  deficient  in 
human  interest,  it  may  be  only  because 
the  savage  life  depicted  is  so  remote 
from  our  own  as  to  seem  unreal.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert 

The  story  of  Orpheus  seeking  his  lost 
Eurydice  In  Hades,  drawing  her  to  his 
side  by  the  sweet  notes  of  his  lyre,  lis- 
tening irresolute  to  her  appeals  for 
the  use  of  his  high  gifts  for  the  help  of 
miserable  and  mourning  souls,  strug- 
gling futllely  to  win  her  back  to  the  old 
life  in  Thrace,  and  awaking  as  from  a 
confused  dream  only  to  succumb  to  the 
wiles  of  the  Bacchantes— this  Is  the 
hteme  of  Mrs.  Annie  Fields's  "Orpheus, 
A  Masque."  It  is  full  of  the  classic 
spirit,  but  has  a  grace  all  its  own,  and 
the  subtle  lesson  which  it  conveys  is 
old  yet  ever  new.  Houghton,  Mlffiin 
&  Co. 
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The  present  fad  for  things  occult  and 
Oriental  makes  a  fresh  volume  of  East- 
ern folk-lore  especially  timely.  Moslem 
pride  is  extremely  reticent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  traditions  and  legends,  and 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  together  a  col- 
lection of  "mystic  tales'*  such  as  H.  T. 
Coates  &  Co  publish  under  the  title 
"The  Weird  Orient."  Rabbi  Henry  llio- 
wizi,  the  well-known  Hebrew  scholar, 
is  the  compiler  and  translator,  and  his 
introductory  sketch  describing  the  op- 
portunities of  which  he  availed  himself 
during  a  residence  of  some  years  In 
Morocco,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  book.  A  casino  for  the 
foreigners  in  Tetuan,  with  a  monthly 
competition  open  to  all  comers,  and  a 
prize  for  the  best  story  told,  was  part 
of  his  plan.  Nine  of  the  prize  stories, 
from  Parsee,  Jewish  and  Moslem 
sources,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

The  steady  demand  for  stories  of  colo- 
nial days  has  led  Little,  Brown  &.  Co. 
to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Maud  Wil- 
der Goodwin's  study  of  pioneer  life  in 
Virginia  in  1022.  First  published  five 
years  ago,  "The  Head  of  a  Hundred" 
will  be  remembered  as  of  simpler  and 
more  artistic  construction  than  many 
stories  of  its  class.  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
character  delineation,  too,  is  of  unusual 
excellence.  Betty  Romney  is  not  the 
picturesque  puppet  who  dances  along 
the  pages  of  the  average  "historical 
novel,"  but  a  genuine  woman,  full  of 
pride,  courage  and  resource,  and  quite 
worthy  the  patience  with  which  the 
hero  woos  her.  Her  medallion  portrait 
by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  adds  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  cover,  and  there  are 
five  full-page  illustrations  within. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  TurnbuU's 
volume,  "The  Golden  Book  of  Venice," 
leaves  5ne  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be 
classed  as  fiction,  travel,  history  or  art, 
and  it  has,  indeed,  something  of  the 
charm  of  each.    A  story  of  Venice  in 


her  golden  age,  several  of  the  leadiui 
figures  are  historical— Paul  Veronese, 
Fra  Paola  Sarpl  and  Pope  Paul  the 
Fifth.  The  plot  reaches  its  climax  witli 
the  great  contest  between  Venice  and 
the  Papacy  over  the  qnestiou  of  prerog- 
ative, and  a  diflPerence  of  sympathy  be- 
tween her  Hero,  a  young  noble  of  tbe 
Council,  and  his  beautiful  wife,  gives 
Mrs.  TurnbuU  the  opportunity  for  some 
very  striking  scenes.  The  characten 
are  individuals,  not  types;  the  narratiTS 
is  of  great  interest;  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  fascinating,  and  the  whole 
book  has  that  elusive,  enchanting  qoal- 
Ity  which  we  call  **atmosphere.**  To 
say  that  It  is  worthy  of  its  theme  is  not 
too  high  praise.  The  Century  Company 
publish  it  in  covers  of  Venetian  red, 
with  a  design  In  mosaic. 
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'Sentimental  Tommy'*  was    a  stoiT 
that  implied  a  sequel,  and  the  nord- 
reading  public  has  never  doubted  that 
Mr.  Barrie  would  write  it,  nor  that  Its 
theme  would  be  "Tommy  and  Griad." 
But  his  warmest  admirers  could  scarce* 
ly  have  been  prepared  for  a  book  of 
such  power.    Humor  and  pathos  of  rait 
quality  were  to  be  looked  for.     The  de- 
velopment of  Grizers  character  aknf 
lines  of  fine  courage  and  self-sacriflce 
is  not  unexpected.    It  is  in  the  evohh 
tion  of  Tommy,  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  a  weakness  in  the  earlier  volmne^ 
that  Mr.  Barrie  has  surpassed  hlmaettl 
So  searching,  sympathetic  and  Just  ao 
analysis  of  the  "artistic  temperamenf 
has  seldom  been  made.    That  the  au- 
thor   of  "A  Window  in  Thrums"  and 
"Margaret  Ogllvy"  should  be  the  maa 
to  make  it  is  indeed  surprising,  and  a^ 
gues  for  Mr.  Barrie  a  most  unusual  com- 
bination of  gifts.    "Tommy  and  Griier 
is,  in  effect  a  problem-novel  of  remaxk- 
able  strength— the  problem  being  the  I^ 
lation  of  genius    to    ordinary    ethical 
standards.    The  season  is  not  likely  to 
offer  many  books  of  equal  eamestiietf 
or  significance.  Charles  Scribner's  Som 
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I.    THE  HUSBAND. 

Bvery  one  who  reads  the  daily  papers 
— and  who  has  not  the  habit  of  wasting 
mn  honr  or  two  every  morning  and 
evening  over  a  half  dozen  of  these 
sheets,  each  fuller  than  the  other 
of  unfair  Judgments,  extravagant 
eo^iistries  and  incorrect  informa- 
tton— every  one,  I  say,  who  in- 
dulges in  this  pemicions  habit  must 
liaTe  enconntered  a  hundred,  nay,  a 
flioiisand  times,  the  names  of  Mon- 
elenr  and  Madame  Hector  Le  Prieux. 
Beth  figure  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Pa- 
risian ctiebrities,  so-called;  he,  as  one 
of  the  veterans  of  Boulevard  Journal- 
inn;  she,  although  a  mere  Journalist's 
wife,  AS  a  leader  of  fashion  who  gives 
great  dinners,  always  noticed  by  the 
Press,  and  whose  name  is  prominent 
among  the  patronesses  of  charity-ba- 
sars,  first  performances  at  the  theatres, 
iqpoiings  of  expositions— every  function. 
In  short,  where  "all  Paris"  resorts,  that 
ciiaracterlstic  indefinable  "all  Paris" 
which  haunts  the  dreams  of  for- 
eigners and  provincials.  This  Paris 
is  not  the  great  world;  its  ele- 
ments are  too  heterogeneous  to 
represent    in    any    degree    the    high- 

•  TtanalftMd  for  Th«  Llrlnc  kM»  by  Mary  D. 
OoprrfsM  bjr  The  LlYlnc  Ase  Compftny. 


est  society,  but  it  is  "the  world,"  never- 
theless, with  an  exclusiveness  of  its 
own,  manners  of  its  own,  its  own  hie- 
rarchy. 

"The  beautiful  Madame  Le  Prieux," 
as  she  is  still  called,  despite  her  forty 
years  and  upwards,  may  undoubtedly 
be  reckoned  one  of  its  queens,  if  such 
royalty  is  conferred  by  frequency  of 
mention  in  the  society  columns  of  the 
daily  press. 

But  to  be  a  celebrity  has  been  defined 
as  being  misunderstood  by  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  and  this  apparent 
paradox  is  as  true  of  this  bizarre  Pari- 
sian celebrity  as  of  any  other. 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  sort  of  family  life 
a  couple  can  lead  who  are  launched  up- 
on the  social  vortex  as  the  Le  Prieux 
are.  As  we  dally  read  the  wife's  name 
in  the  society  columns  and  see  the  hus- 
band's signature  to  innumerable  articles, 
this,  I  fancy,  is  the  sort  of  vision  we 
call  up.  We  picture  him  as  the  typical 
Boulevardier  of  dubious  marital  fidelity, 
a  gamester,  a  hlgh-lIver  and  a  duellist 
always  hanging  about  Bohemian  clubs 
and  the  green  rooms  of  minor  theatres. 
The  wife  appears  to  us  under  the  no 
less  conventional  type  of  the  heroine  of 
a  Parisian  novel,  frivolous  to  the  verge 
of  fastness  and  coquettish  to  the  verge 
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of  Impropriety.  In  short,  we  can  asso- 
ciate the  brilliant  Bohemianlsm  of  such  a 
couple  with  anything  rather  than  with 
ideas  of  hearth  and  home.  Reasoning 
after  this  fashion  we  should  be  at  once 
right  and  wrong,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  sweeping  judgments  embracing  an 
entire  class.  We  should  be  in  error  as 
to  the  individual,  for  Hector  Le  Prieux, 
journalist  though  he  be,  is  none  the  less 
a  model  husband  such  as  anxious  par- 
ents seek  for  their  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, while  Madame  Le  Prieux,  in  the 
matter  of  conjugal  virtue  is  the  most 
irreproachable  of  women.  But  on  gen- 
eral principles  we  should  be  right 
enough  as  to  the  small  chance  of  hai>- 
piness  offered  by  married  life  under 
such  conditions  and  amid  such  Influ- 
ences. 

The  family  life  of  the  Le  Prieux  is, 
in  fact,  based  on  an  anomaly  which  we 
must  explain  at  the  outset,  in  order  to 
make  the  little  drama  of  sentiment  that 
follows  intelligible  to  the  reader.  More- 
over, to  relate  their  experience  fully  Is 
to  bring  out  the  real  value  as  a  social 
lesson  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
mere  anecdote. 

The  mutual  relations  of  Madame  Le 
Prieux  and  her  husband  are  not  due  to 
his  eccentric  professional  habits.  Sup- 
posing him  to  earn  on  the  stock-market, 
in  manufactures  or  trade  the  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  francs  a  year  which 
he  actually  earns  by  his  overwhelming 
labors  as  a  successful  journalist,  his  re- 
lations with  his  wife  would  be  much 
the  same.  This  singular  manage  is  suf- 
fering from  the  malady  of  the  day— a 
morbid  and  feverish  craving  for  luxury 
at  any  cost.  For  what,  after  all,  is  this 
rage  for  display,  this  struggle  to  rise 
above  one's  class,  to  rival  those  higher 
in  the  social  scale  in  their  sports,  their 
equipages,  their  entertainments,  their 
whole  style  of  living  in  short,  but  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  universal  demo- 
cratic degeneracy? 
One  hesitates  a  little  at  employing 


such  a  solemn  formula  to  describe  u 
everyday  incident  in  the  Uvea  of  peopli 
who  consider  themselves  perfectly  sis- 
pie  and  normal.  But  on  reflectioo  we 
perceive  that  all  the  great  sodil 
changes  that  history  records  are  bat 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  small  in- 
dividual habits.  Just  as  a  high  tide  ii 
only  the  successive  rising  of  a  maltitode 
of  tiny  waves. 

At  the  time  when  our  drama  opent- 
a  drama  without  great  events  and  yet 
with  elements  of  tragedy— Hector  Le 
Prieux  had  been  married  to  Mathilde 
Duret  twenty-three  years.  Their  wed- 
ding had  been  celebrated  in  a  modeit 
fashion,  little  suggestive  of  the  future 
splendors  of  ''the  beautiful  Madame  Le 
Prieux." 

The  ceremony  was  barely  aUnded  to 
in  the  two  newspapers  to  which  the 
bridegroom  was  at  that  time  a  eontribii- 
tor.    This  reticence  had   been  insisted 
on  by  Hector  himself  in  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  all    allusion   to    tiie   disastroQi 
failure  which  had  recentiy  brought  miB 
to  his  father-in-law.      Since  that  time 
such    catastrophes    have    become   an 
everyday  affair.    No  one  now  remem- 
bers the  reckless  Armand  Dnret  wlioi 
on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Bmi^ 
rushed  into  vast  and  hazardous  specu- 
lations, founded  with    ^n^at  MaX  the 
Credit  D^partemental,  subsidized  count- 
less newspapers,  flaunted  awhile  In  in- 
solent luxury  and  ended  his  career  l^ 
a  sinister  scandal,  failure  and  suicide. 
The    widow    and    daughter    of  tiie 
ruined  adventurer  had   with  dllScnltr 
saved,  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortune; 
an    income  of    four    thousand    frtnci 
a  year,    barely  enougli    to    keep   tiiem 
from  dying  of  hunger.    They  had  tiM 
rescued  a  few  remnants  of  their  sumih 
tuous  furniture  from  the  auctionea^ 
hammer. 

Hector,  on  his  side,  had  a  salary  ai 
five  thousand  francs  a  year  tnm 
the  two  newspapers  to  which  be 
then    contributed.     Three  small  fami» 
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which  he  owned  in  the  Bourbon- 
nais,  brongrht  him  in  an  additional  nine 
hundred  francs  a  year.  These  fig- 
ures explain  why  it  was  settled  at  once 
that  the  young  couple  should  begin 
housekeeping  with  the  bride's  mother. 

The  two  women  proved  to  the  young 
writer,  profoundly  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  practical  afPairs,  the  undoubted  econ- 
omy of  this  arrangement,  Madame 
Duret  especially  urging  the  advantage 
of  having  no  new  furniture  to  buy, 
while  Mathilde  explained,  in  a  burst  of 
gratitude,  which  moved  her  lover  to 
tears:  "Mamma  is  so  good,  she  will  give 
up  her  salon  to  me  for  my  'day.'  " 

If  Hector  had  been  less  Inexperienced 
be  might  have  detected  in  this  simple 
phrase  the  conception  which  his  fianc^ 
had  already  formed  of  thefr  future  life. 
But  where  could  the  youth,  unlearned 
In  worldly  things,  have  acquired  the 
difficult  lesson  of  reading  character? 

Being  an  orphan  there  was  no  friend- 
ly hand  to  point  out  to  him  the  probable 
course  of  wedded  life  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences apt' to  follow  upon  slight  er- 
rors in  tactics  at  the  start 

Thus  everything  conspired  to  make 
blm  the  conjugal  slave  he  was  destined 
unconsciously  to  remain;  everything 
from  his  solitary  boyhood,  his  early 
education,  his  natural  turn  of  mind, 
eren  to  his  race,  those  hereditary  ten- 
dencies which  have  the  more  power 
orer  us  ftt)m  our  very  imconsciousness 
of  them. 

I  have  said  that  Le  Prieux  was  a  na- 
tlTe  of  the  Bourbonnais.  Indeed,  his 
name  alone  would  reveal  his  origin.  In 
tile  patois  of  Ctotral  France  to  this  day 
tiie  name  prieum  is  given  to  the  smooth- 
tong:ued  peasant  who  is  the  spokesman 
of  the  village,  and  goes  from  door  to 
door  as  the  bearer  of  invitations  to  rus- 
tic weddings.  Whether  this  title  of 
rural  messenger  was  borne  with  special 
idai  by  some  peasant  progenitor  of 
Hector's,  the  modest  archives  of  Ohe- 
vagnes,  his  native  village,  do  not  state; 


but  they  testify  that  his  family  has 
borne  this  patronymic  for  generations. 
The  Le  Prieux  have  doubtless  been  sons 
of  the  soil  for  ages,  and  their  descend- 
ant, with  his  great  breadth  of  head,  al- 
most  fiat  countenance  and  rounded  chin» 
with  his  smooth,  straight  hair,  re- 
taining a  tinge  of  chestnut  amidst  the 
gray,  with  his  brown  eyes,  powerful 
neck,  square  shoulders  and  heavy  torso, 
his  whole  thick-set,  robust  figure  in 
short,  presents  a  perfect  type  of  the 
Celtic  peasantry  which  occupied  this 
region  of  France  at  the  period  of  Cae- 
sar's invasion. 

It  is  the  aboriginal  race  whose  moral 
traits  have  survived  amazingly  in  his- 
tory; to  wit,  keen  intelligence  without 
the  creative  imagination,  great  patience 
without  Initiative,  and  what  the  sclen- 
tistsof  to-day  call  the  gregarious  instinct 

Such  generalizations  are,  no  doubt 
hazardous,  nevertheless  the  annals  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Bourbonnais  seem  to 
bear  out  this  one.  In  the  latter  prov- 
ince especially  the  predominance  of  the 
Celtic  element  gives  a  stamp  of  unity 
to  her  history. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  ancient  regime,  when 
local  independence  allowed  scope  for 
originality,  she  gave  birth  to  few  great 
warriors,  almost  no  great  artists  or 
poets,  as  if  the  race  shrank  from  wliat 
is  excessive  in  such  natures.  On  the 
other  hand,  genius  of  a  more  moderate 
order,  such  as  produces  ecclesiastics  and 
legislators,  abounds  there. 

When  a  man  belongs  to  his  native  soil 
as  absolutely  as  does  Hector  Le  Prieux, 
its  qualities  and  defects  continually  as- 
sert themselves,  even  when  by  residence 
and  pursuits  he  is  removed  from  these 
ancestral  influences. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  both  in  his  dramat- 
ic criticisms  and  in  his  Paris  causeriea, 
a  fund  of  moderation  and  literalness, 
of  Judiciousness  and  timidity,  of  accu- 
racy without  Mat  and  a  somewhat 
homely  wisdom.  These  all  give  evidence 
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of  a  talent  that  haa  ceased  to  aspire  and 
a  character  that  has  yielded  to  clrcnm- 
stances. 

If  this  passiveness  of  nature,  heredi- 
tary in  Hector,  goes  far  to  explain  how 
his  wife  became  the  ruling  spirit  in  the 
household,  the  problem  remains  un- 
solyed,  why  a  man  so  utterly  devoid  of 
enterprise  should  have  chosen  out  of  the 
many  easy  official  berths  open  to  the 
sheep-like  flock  of  French  citizens,  the 
most  adventurous  of  professions,  the 
one  most  subject  to  the  unexpected,  the 
least  adapted  to  bourgeois  prudence. 

But  even  while  giving  apparent  evi- 
dence of  boldness  and  originality,  the 
young  man  was  really  proving  his  docil- 
ity to  the  influences  about  him  and  his 
slight  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 

Hector's  father,  a  physician  at  Che- 
vagnes,  had  among  his  farmer  com- 
rades at  the  Paris  hospital  a  close  friend 
who  had  gone  into  practice  at  Nohant 
and  counted  Madame  George  Sand 
among  his  patients.  On  his  visit  to  Ohe- 
vagnes  the  Berrichon  doctor  talked 
much  in  Hector's  presence  about  his  il- 
lustrious patient 

Hector  was  addicted,  like  most  col- 
legians, to  composing  bad  verses  in  se- 
cret; being  also  an  ardent  admirer  of 
"L61ia"  and  "Indiana,"  the  lad  was  in- 
cited by  these  talks  to  the  first  act  of 
audacity  in  his  life. 

His  second  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
relate  further  on. 

He  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
famous  lady  of  Nohant  in  which  he  be- 
sought her  guidance  in  his  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties! 

George  Sand  replied  to  the  epistle  of 
her  youthful  admirer  with  that  admi- 
rable generosity  of  the  pen  which  she 
prosorved  to  the  end  in  spite  of  her  over- 
wfielmhig  labors.  Little  did  she  sus- 
pect that  her  four-page  letter,  scrawled 
in  the  large  back-handed  writing  of  her 
later  days,  was  destined  to  exert  a  bale- 
ful Influence  over  her  correspondent's 
future. 


He  wrote  to  her  again,  and  embol- 
dened by  her  kindness,  sent  her  hit 
verses.  The  quondam  friend  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  was  as  great  a  connoisseur 
in  poetry  as  in  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  excelled^  as  we  know,  in  coBr 
structing  romances.  She  proceeded  to 
weave  one  accordingly  about  the  yonn^ 
Bourbonnais  rhymester,  simply  on  tbe 
strength  of  his  having  clothed  in  secondr 
rate  verse  a  picturesque  local  legend. 

She  at  once  beheld  him  inaagnradnf 
in  France  that  rustic  epic,  that  poem  o( 
the  provinces,  which  had  always  been 
one  of  her  day-dreams.  She  encouraged 
him  by  her  praise,  that  dangerons  praiie 
of  which  famous  authors  are  so  profi- 
gal,  not  measuring  its  influences  over 
literary  novices. 

A  visit  to  Nohant,  where  he  was  ^^ 
ceived  with  the  most  cordial  good-na- 
ture, sufficed  to  turn  Hector's  head,  and 
persuade  him  that  a  poet's  fame  await- 
ed him. 

The  result  was  that  instead  of  pum- 
ing  his  medical  studies  on  leaving  col- 
lege, as  his  father  wished,  he  begged  t» 
be  allowed  to  fit  himself  for  the  Bar, 
seeing  in  this  career  a  better  opporto- 
nity  for  carrying  out  his  secret  amUp 
tions.    The  death  of  his  father  foOow- 
ing  soon  after,  he  lost  no  time  in  leans' 
Ing  the  small  property  left  him.  and  la 
the  first  fervor  of  his  hopes  nothing  but 
the  difficulty  of  his  cancelling  the  leasei 
prevented  his  selling  the  Bonrbonnali 
farms,  which  later  were  to  prove  the  le- 
curest  part  of  his  inheritance. 

His  legal  studies  were  at  once  aban- 
doned,, and  the  disciple  of  Madame  Sand 
started  forthwith  for  Paris  to  enter 
upon  his  career  of  a  candidate  for  lit- 
erary glory. 

This  event—for  the  exodus  of  tbe  Le 
Prieux  lad  for  Paris  created  a  stir  la 
the  canton  of  Chevagnes,  where  tbe  late 
doctor  could  boast  as  many  cousins  as 
the  province  had  hamlets— this  evcat 
took  place  in  1865.    The  Issue  was  locb 

as  might  have  been  expected.     Once 
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more  IcartM  scorched  his  rash  wings  in 
the  fires  of  reality.  In  1870,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  dur- 
ing which  he  discharged  his  duties  as 
a  volunteer  with  simple  courage,  Hec- 
tor had  already  published  at  his  own 
expense  two  volumes  of  verse  entitled 
"Oorses  and  Heather"  and  "Rondeaus 
of  the  Bourbonnais,"  and  later  a  novel 
''Lie  Rossigneu,"  the  patois  name  for  the 
reddish  oxen  of  his  province—all  three 
composed  in  a  deliberate  vein  of  pro- 
vincialism and  rusticity,  the  convention- 
al style  adopted  by  young  writers,  who 
come  up  to  Paris  to  be  sons  of  their 
province! 

The  three  books  together  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  In 
the  meanwhile  their  author  had  learned 
to  his  cost  how  much  brutal  i>ositivism. 
Ignoble  self-interest  and  implacable  van- 
ity artistic  Bohemia  can  hide  beneath 
its  high-flown  rhetoric  and  whimsical 
paradoxes.  Passing,  as  he  did,  for  a 
plutocrat  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  where 
his  literary  aspirations  had  naturally 
landed  him,  the  young  provincial  had 
encountered  every  known  variety  of 
parasite,  but  luckily  for  him  his  easy 
good-nature  was  balanced  to  some  ex- 
•  tent  by  the  shrewdness  and  prudence 
Inherited  from  his  peasant  ancestry. 

During  the  cruel  campaign  of  1870, 
first  in  his  tent  and  later  in  a  Prussian 
prison,  he  was  led  to  serious  reflections. 
He  Judged  himself  <both  as  a  poet  and 
romance-writer,  and  realized  at  last 
that  his  dream  of  literary  fahie  was  a 
delusion. 

He  beheld  himself,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, without  claims  to  distinction, 
without  a  definite  career.  He  saw 
clearly  that  he  must  choose  between  an 
art  and  a  trade,  and  trade  for  trade, 
literature  was  as  good  as  another,  pro- 
Tided  it  was  carried  out  with  those  qual- 
ities of  assiduous  labor  and  punctuality 
so  necessary  in  every  profession. 

Here,  again,  the  good  sense  derived 
from  his  peasant  blood  a98erted  itself. 


He  said  to  himself  that  a  leading  news- 
paper is,  after  all,  only  a  great  business, 
demanding  a  certain  amount  of  solid 
work,  executed  with  regularity.  He 
resolved  to  be  one  of  the  good  work- 
men in  such  a  business,  and  he  kept  his 
word,  showing  a  methodical  patience 
worthy  of  the  husbandman  whose  slow, 
sagacious  energy  was  revived  in  him 
under  such  a  novel  form. 

His  first  step  was  to  pn^t  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  literary  coteries, 
brought  about  by  the  war,  to  cut  loose 
from  all  his  old  associates.  Next  he 
had  the  courage  to  renew  his  law  stud- 
ies in  order  to  take  his  degree  at  the 
bar,  and  apply  for  the  post  of  legal  re- 
porter to  one  of  the  Boulevard  Journals. 
This  he  obtained,  thanks  to  one  of  his 
old  Bohemian  companions,  who  had 
also  turned  Journalist 

The    regularity  with    which    Hector 
supplied  his  copy,  the     clearness    and 
precision  of  his  reports,  and  his  amenity 
of  disposition  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
ciated at  once  on  the  staff  of  his  first 
newspaper.    The  editor-in-chief  recom- 
mended him  to  the  proprietor,  who  was 
no  other  than  Armand  Duret    The  lat- 
ter was  bent    on    recruiting    a    set  of 
human  tools  who  were  to  be  his  sure 
and  intelligent  collaborators  in  the  po- 
litical triumph  with  which  he  was  pro- 
posing to  crown  his  financial  success. 
He    desired,    therefore,    to    make    Le 
Prieux's  acquaintance.    Thus  it  was  as 
an  obscure  reporter  that  Hector  first  en- 
tered Buret's  princely  hotel  in  the  Ave- 
nue Friedland.    The  speculator  was  at 
once  struck  by  his  lucidity  of  mind,  and 
decided  to  make  him  his  confidential 
secretary.    The  tragic  events  we  have 
related  and  the  ruin  of  the  Cr6dit  Di- 
partemental  seemed  destined  to  sever  Le 
Prieux's  relations  with  the  survivors  of 
the  disaster.    It  was  not  so,  however; 
he  immediately  tendered  his  services  to 
the  unfortunate  widow,  who  was  only 
too  thankful,  in  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  her  affairs,  to  turn  to  him  for 
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advice  and  assistance.  The  young  man 
was  lavish  of  kind  offices,  in  his  ardent 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  and  unhap- 
py Mathllde. 

The  sequel  can  be  divined;  their  rap- 
idly  growing  intimacy,  Hector's  pas- 
sion—at first  so  timid  that  he  hardly 
dared  hope  for  a  return— the  tender  grati- 
tude of  the  two  women,  and  the  final 
transports  of  the  lover  before  the  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  possible  union. 

Innocent  and  delicious  idyl  which  still 


had  power  to  stir  the  aathor's  heart 
after  the  lapse  of  a  qnarter  of  a  cen- 
tury! How  vividly  he  could  recall  h!i 
emotions  on  the  day  when,  as  an  ob- 
scure young  reporter  of  twenty-nine,  be 
had  transported  his  booka  and  all  b!i 
earthly  possessions  to  hla  mother-in- 
law's  gloomy  apartment,  overlookins  i 
dark  courtyard,  scarcely  venturing  to 
believe  as  yet  in  the  reality  of  his  own 
happiness. 


{To  5e  efmXin'u/^:^ 


TIME  THE  JEWEL. 

The  circlet  that  my  lady  wears 

Upon  her  dainty  wrist 

No  many-fiashing  diamond  bears 

Or  gleam  of  amethyst; 

I  see  whene'er  she  moves  her  hand 

What  I  would  fain  forget; 

For  lo,  upon  a  leathern  band, 

A  tiny  dial  set 

Why  on  an  arm  the  gods  might  kiss 

This  graceless  mentor  bind. 

To  keep  amid  our  timeless  bliss 

The  envious  hours  in  mind! 

Has  Horace  made  her  worldly  wise 

And  Carpe  diem  taught? 

One  look  into  her  guileless  eyes 

Rebukes  the  pagan  thought 

Does  she  some  sweet  misgiving  prove, 

In  symbol  thus  displayed? 

"If  'tis  my  beauty  dear  you  love. 

Be  warned!  It  soon  will  fade!"— 

Nay,  for  she  reads  my  heart  too  well 

To  hold  self-doubt  in  hers. 

As  though  to  sense  she  owed  the  sp^l 

Which  soul  and  spirit  stirs. 

Why  should  Time's  emblem  then  enfold 
A  wrist  so  round  and  fair. 
When  only  shining  gems  and  gold 
Should  rightly  sparkle  there? 
Unless  it  be  she  inly  knows 
And  bids  me  understand 
That  Time  itself  a  Jewel  grows 
When  coupled  with  her  hand! 

Ml  Man  ICagaslne.  ^*  <^^P^  TarboHom, 
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Br  Db.  Mobbisov,  PsKiire  CoBBsspoirDBirT  of  the  London  Tii^s. 

(Oontinaed.) 


ThS  CHINB8B  GOVBBNMBNT    AND    THE 

LseATlONS. 

During  the  night  the  Americans,  fear- 
ing an  attaclc  from  the  street  at  the 
back  of  their  Legation,  Icept  the  street 
clear  till  daybreak.  During  one  of  the 
ToUeys  four  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamto  Min- 
isters called  upon  the  American  Minis- 
ter. They  were  blandly  assuring  him 
that  all  was  now  quiet,  that  there  was 
no  need  for  further  alarm,  that  great 
was  the  tenderness  of  the  Throne  for 
men  from  afar,  when  a  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry was  heard  which  rendered  them 
speechless  with  fear.  They  hurriedly 
went  away. 

Assurances  of  the  Throne's  tender- 
ness did  not  deceiye  us.  Our  barricades 
were  being  everywhere  strengthened 
and  defences  systematically  planned, 
for  rumor  was  quick  to  reach  us  that 

'^the  relief  forces  had  been  driven  back 
to  Tien-tsin,  and  this  did  not  add  to  the 
security  of  our  position. 

Inside  the  Imperial  City  wall,  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  British  picket 
on  the  north  bridge,  a  large  Chinese 
camp  was  formed.      Peking  was  in  a 

^.  state  of  panic,  all  the  streets  near  the 
foreign  quarter  were  empty,  and  the 

\^  people  were  fleeing  from  the  city.  There 
was  a  run  on  the  banks,  and  the  Ssu- 
ta-h^ng,  the  four  great  banks,  the 
leading  banks  of  Peking,  closed  their 
doors,  and  paper  money  was  not  in  cir- 
culation. 
The  palace  of  Prince  Su  was  occupied 
,  by  the  refugees,  and  its  defence,  the 
most  important  of  all  and  a  vi- 
tal one  to  the  British  Legation, 
was    entrusted  to    Oolonel    Shiba  and 


\ 


to  the  Japanese  marines  and  the  volun- 
teeers. 

The  crisis  was  approaching.  On  the 
morning  of  June  19  Mr.  Cordes,  the 
Chinese  secretary  of  the  German  Lega- 
tion, was  at  the  TamSn  when  the  secre- 
taries told  him  that  the  allied  fleets  had 
taken  the  Ta-ku  forts  on  June  17.  This 
was  remembered  when,  at  ~4.36  in  the 
afternoon,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
the  foreign  Ministers.  It  was  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  They  were  to  leave  Pe- ' 
king  within  24  hours. 

A  despatch,  they  wrote,  has  arrived 
from  the  Viceroy  Yu  Lu,  forwarding  a 
note  which  he  has  received  from  the 
doyen  of  the  Consular  body  In  Tien-tsin, 
the  French  Comte  du  Chaylard,  to  say 
that,  unless  foreign  troops  are  at  once 
permitted  to  land  at  Tien-tsin,  the  al- 
lied fleets  will  bombard  the  Ta-ku  forts. 
As  this  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  . 
war«  the  Tsung-li-Tamto  herewith  no- 
tify the  foreign  Ministers  that  they 
must  leave  Peking  within  24  hours, 
otherwise  protection  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed to  them.  They  wiH  be  given  safe 
conduct  and  tran8i>ort 

It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  Chi- 
nese custom  that  a  despatch  saying  that 
the  seizure  of  the  Ta-ku  forts  had  been 
threatened  should  be  sent  after  the  seix- 
ure  had  been  effected.  What  is  distaste* 
ful  to  them  to  say  they  always  avoid 
slaying. 

A  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  body  was 
at  once  held.  It  was  decided  to  accept  ^ 
the  ultimatum.  They  had  been  given 
their  passports  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment; what  other  course  was 
open  to  them?   They  drew  up  the  fol- 
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lowing  letter  and  despatched  it  to  the 
Yam&i:— 

Pekin,  le  19  Jnin,  1900.* 
Altesses  et  Excellences,— lies  Minis- 
tres  strangers  ont  re^ns  avec  grand 
^tonnement  la  note  que  'le  Tsung-ll- 
Yam^n  leur  a  envoy^e  en  date 
Taujourd'hui.  Us  ne  savent  absolu- 
ment  rien  de  ce  que  la  note  contient  au 
sujet  de  ce  qui  a  pu  se  passer  au  forts 
de  Ta-ku. 

L/es  Ministres  strangers  ne  i>euvent 
qu'accepter  la  declaration  et  la  de- 
mande  que  leur  fait  le  YaniOn  et  lis 
sont  dispos^es  &  quitter  P^kin.  U  est 
seulement  mat6riellement  impossible 
d'organiser  le  depart  dans  le  court 
d61ai  de  24  iheures.  Le  Gouyemement 
Chinois  doit  consid6rer  qu'il  y  a  un 
grand  nombre  de  dames  et  d'enfants, 
et  que  c'est  un  tres  nombreux  convoi 
que  Ton  doit  organiser.  Le  Tsung-li- 
Yam^n  nous  dit  qu'il  nous  donnera  des 
s^curit^s  pour  la  route.  Les  Ministres 
strangers  d6sireraient  savoir  en  quoi 
consistent  ces  s6curit6s,  attendu  que  la 
campagne  est  pleine  des    rebelles. 

Nous  ne  doutons  pas  de  la  loyale 
volont^  du  Gouvernement  Chinois  a 
notre  egard,  mais,  puisqu'il  y  a  des 
soldats  strangers  en  route  qui  marchent 
vers  P^kin  pour  coop6rer  amicalement 
avec  les  forces  dn  Gouvernement  au 
r6tablissement  de  Tordre,  les  Ministres 
Grangers  d^sirent  que  ces  d6tache- 
ments  soient  vite  pr6venus,  afin  qu*ils 

*  (Translation.) 

Peking,  June  19, 1900. 
Tonr  Highnesses  and  Excellencies: 

The  Foreigrn  Ministers  have  received  with 
great  surprise  the  note  of  to-day's  date  which 
the  Tsung-li-Tamen  has  sent  them.  They 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  that  which  the 
note  contains  regarding  what  may  have  taken 
place  at  the  forts  of  Ta-ku. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  can  only  accept  the 
statement  and  the  demand  which  the  Yamen 
makes,  and  they  are  ready  to  leave  Peking. 
But  it  is  physically  impossible  to  organise  the 
departure  In  the  short  interval  of  twenty* 
four  hours.  The  Chinese  Goyemment  should 
consider  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  wom- 
en and  children,  and  that  it  is  a  very  numer- 
ous convoy  that  must  be  arranged.  The 
TsuuK-li-Yamen  says  that  it  will  give  us  safe- 
guards for  the  route.  The  Foreigrn  Ministers 
wish  to  know  in  what  these  safeguards  oon- 


puissent  se  Joindre  &  noas  pour  partir 
tons  ensemble. 

Les  Ministres  strangers  doivent  de 
mander  en  ontre  des  moyens  de  tnu*- 
liort,  charrettes,  bateaux,  et  proTisioDfl» 
et  aussi  d'6tre  accompagnes  par  quel- 
ques  uns  des  Ministres  du  Tsimg-U- 
Yam^n. 

Pour  r^gler  toutes  ces  questions,  tei 
membres  du  Corps  Diplomatique  de- 
mandent  It  etre  recus  par  le  Priiee 
Gh'ing  et  le  Prince  Tnan  demain,  Mo- 
credi,  &  9  heures  du  matin. 

Le  Corps  Diplomatique  attend  use 
r^ponse  immediate. 

Word  was  passed  round  that  preptr 
ration  had  to  be  made  to  leave  Pekinf 
the  following  day.  Mr.  Conger,  the 
American  Minister,  asked  for  100  carti; 
and  his  Legation  spent  most  of  the 
night  making  preparations.  No  pack- 
ing was  done  at  the  British  Legation, 
for  it  was  there  considered  Inconceiv- 
able that  China  should  insist  upon  send- 
ing the  Ministers  their  passports.  Only 
two  days  before,  in  the  Peking  Gazette 
of  June  17,  it  had  been  oiBcIally  ts- 
nounced  that  the  road  to  Tien-tsin  wu 
unsafe.  ''If,"  It  said,  "the  Minister! 
and  their  families  wish  to  go  for  a  time 
to  TIen-tsin,  they  must  be  protected  on 
the  way;  but  the  railroad  Is  not  now  in 
working  order.    If  they  go  by  the  cart- 

sist,  considering  that  the  ooantry  is  fall  of 
the  rebels. 

We  do  not  question  the  honest  intentton  of 
the  Chinese  Qovemment  in  regard  to  us,  bnt, 
since  there  are  foreign  soldiers  en  roots, 
marching  towards  Peking  in  order  to  co-opt- 
rate  amicably  with  the  Goyenunent  forces  for 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  the  ForeigB 
Ministers  desire  that  these  detachments  naj 
be  informed  qaickly,  in  order  that  they  naj 
Join  OB  so  that  we  may  aU  leave  together. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  mast  ask,  further- 
more, means  of  transport,  c^aniages,  botti 
and  provisions,  and  also  to  be  aecompaaM 
by  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tnug -H* 
Tamen. 

To  decide  all  these  questions,  the  memben 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  ask  to  be  received  fey 
Prince  Ch'ing  and  Prince  Tomn*  to  morrov 
Wednesday,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m . 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  awaits  an  Immedisli 
response. 
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road  It  will  be  difflcnlt,  and  it  iH  feared 
that  perfect  protection  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed.   The  Ministers  and  their  fam- 
ilies will,  therefore,  do  better  to  abide 
here  in  peace  as  heretofore,  and  wait 
until  the  railroad  is  repaired."     When 
the  decision  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  be- 
came iDQown  in  Peking  the  most  pro- 
found indignation  was  everywhere  ex- 
pressed at  80  unworthy  a  decision  and 
the  most  profound    astonishment  that 
such  a  course  of  action  should  have  re- 
celyed  the  support  of  M.  Pichon,  the 
French  Minister,  "Protecteur  des  Mis- 
sions Catholiques  en  Chine,"  and  of  so 
humane  a    man    as    Mr.    Conger,  tlie 
American  Minister;  for  to  leave  Peking 
meant  the  immediate  abandonment  to 
V  massacre  of  the  thousands  of  native 
Christians  who  had  trusted  the  foreign- 
er and  believed  in  his  good  faith. 

Thx   Mubdxb  of  THm   BAmoM  Voir 

Kkttxlkx. 

ESarly  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  a 
meeting  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  was 
beld  at  the  French  Legation.  No  reply 
had  been  received  from  the  Tsung-li- 
Tamto  to  the  request  for  an  audience, 
and  the  proposition  that  all  the  Minis- 
ters should  go  to  the  Tamto  found  no 
seconder.  Had  it  been  carried  out  there 
would  have  occurred  one  of  the  most 
appalling  massacres  on  record.  Two 
chairs  later  left  for  the  Yam6n.  In  the 
flrst  was  the  German  Minister,  Baron 
▼on  Ketteler,  who  had  this  advantage 
aver  the  other  Ministers,  that  he  spoke 
Chinese  fluently.  In  the  second  was 
the  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  German 
Legation,  Mr.  Cordes.  News  travels 
quickly  in  Peking.  Not  many  minutes 
biter  my  boy  burst  into  my  office— "Any 
man  speakee  have  makee  kill  German 
Minister!**  It  was  true.  The  Overman 
Minister  had  been  assassinated  by  an 
'"'Imperial  officer.  The  secretary  had 
beoDi  grievonsly  wounded,  but,  runnhig 
for  his  life,  shot  at  by  a  hundred  rifles, 


had  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle.  A  pa- 
trol of  15  men  under  Count  Soden,  the 
Commander,  went  out  to  recover  the 
body.  Fired  on  by  Chinese  soldiers 
from  every  side,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
tire. Lying  111  In  hospital,  Mr.  Cordes 
made  this  graphic  statement  to  me:— 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  June 
I  was  sent  to  the  Tsung-li-Tamto  by 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  to  demand  once  more    the   with- 
drawal of  the  Kan-suh  troops  of  Tung- 
fuh-siang  stationed  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  paces  from  our  i>osts  in  the  electric 
light  works.      The  secretary  who  re- 
ceived me,  and  whom  I  had  known  for 
many  years,  was    extremely   nervous. 
There  had  been  a  great  change  in  the 
position,  he  said.    The  foreign  admirals 
had  taken  the  Ta-ku  forts,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  keep  the  Chinese  troops 
in  hand.      Discussion  seemed  useless. 
I  left  my  message  for  Tung  Lu,  the 
Grand  Secretary,  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  came  away.    At  5  o'clock  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Tsung-li-Tamto  was  sent 
to  the  Ministers,  giving  them  24  hours' 
notice  to  leave  Peking.    Believing  the 
note  to  have  been  inspired  by  an  access 
of  madness,  and  hoping     that    China 
might  still  be  amenable  to  reason,  Bar- 
on von  Ketteler  sent  a  note  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  TamSn  asking  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  Princes  and  Ministers  of 
the    Tamen    at    9  A.M.   the  following 
morning.      The  signed  receipt  of  this 
note  is  now  in  the  German  Legation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  no  word 
having  come  from  the  Tam^n  that  the 
Princes  and  Ministers  would  be  unable 
to  receive  my  Minister,  Baron  von  Kette- 
ler, after  the  conference  with  the  other 
Ministers,  and  I  set  out  for  the  TamGn 
in  two  chairs.     An  armed  escort  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  and  four  men 
was  ready  to  accompany  us.  but  the 
Baron  decided  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave 
it  behind,  partly  because  the  passage 
through  the  streets  of  armed  foreign 
soldiers  might  arouse  excitement,  but 
mainly    because    the    Tsung-li-Yam6n 
knew  that  the  Minister  was  coming, 
and  would  therefore  ensure    him     the 
protection  due  to  a  foreign  Envoy.  We 
were  both  unarmed.    Our  chairs  were 
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accompanied  by  two  Chinese  outriders 
from  the  Legation.  We  left  the  French 
Legation,  where  the  conference  had 
been  held,  passed  the  Austrian  Lega- 
tion, then  turned  along  the  Gh'ang-An- 
street  into  the  Hata  MOn-street  Along 
the  raised  way  In  the  centre  of  this 
street  our  chairs  were  carried,  one  mafo 
as  usual  riding  in  front  and  the  other 
behind. 

We  passed  the  Arch  of  Honor  quite 
near  the  Belgian  Legation,  and  were 
close  to  the  police  station  on  the  left 
I  was  watching  a  cart  with  some  lance- 
bearers  passing  before  the  Minister's 
chair,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  sight  that 
made  my  heart  stand  still.  The  Minis- 
ter's chair  was  three  paces  in  front  of 
me.  I  saw  a  banner  soldier,  apparently 
a  Manchu,  in  full  uniform  with  a  man- 
darin's hat  with  a  button  and  blue 
feather,  step  forward,  present  his  rifle 
within  a  yard  of  the  chair  window,  level 
it  at  the  Minister's  head  and  fire.  I 
shouted  in  terror,  "Halt."  At  the  same 
moment  the  shot  rang  out,  the  chairs 
were  thrown  down.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet.  A  shot  struck  me  in  the  lower 
part  of  my  body.  Others  were  fired  at 
me.  I  saw  the  Minister's  chair  still 
standing,  but  there  was  no  moveknent. 
One  moment's  hesitation  would  have 
been  fatal.  I  ran,  wounded  as  I  was, 
50  paces  to  the  north,  and  turned  down 
the  street  to  the  east,  a  lively  rifle  fire 
following  me.  Looking  back  I  saw  the 
Minister's  chair  still  standing.  There 
was  no  sign  of  life.  Believing  myself 
to  be  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Tsung- 
Il-Yam^n,  I  ran  on  thinking  to  report 
what  had  happened,  and  perhaps  find 
protection.  But  it  was  not  the  street 
Two  men,  armed  with  lances,  pursued 
me,  but  fearing  I  was  armed  left  me. 
Then  I  resolved  to  try  and  reach  the 
American  Mission  buildings  near  the 
Hata  M^n  Gate.  Dripping  with  blood 
I  dragged  myself  along,  often  down 
crowded  streets  filled  with  Chinese  who 
witnessed  my  struggle  without  pity  and 
without  emotion,  and  without  even  re- 
plying to  my  question  as  to  the  direc- 
tion. I  overheard  one  man  remark,  "A 
foreigner  who  has  got  his  deserts!" 
Then,  in  a  quiet  road,  a  peddler,  moire 
humane  than  his  countrymen,  gave  me 
the  direction,  and  in  half  an  hour  after 


the  murder  of  my  Minister  I  reached 
the  American  Mission,  and  fell  faintiiif 
at  the  entrance.  My  wounds  were 
dressed  and  I  was  carried  back  to  tiie 
German  Legation. 

All  the  chair-bearers  returned  safely 
to  the  Legation  and  both  the  outrideni 
One  had  immediately  after  the  asstad- 
nation  ridden  on  to  the  Tsnng-li-YaniAii, 
and  seeing  there  a  secretary  whim  he 
knew  had  informed  him  of  the  murder 
of  the  Minister. 

No  Prince  or  Minister  was  at  the  Tif 
m6n.  Itself  a  saspicions  circumstance, 
for  it  was  the  invariable  custom  when 
the  Minister  could  not  be  present  to  re- 
ceive  a  foreign  Envoy  to  send  a  mesica- 
ger  and  request  him  not  to  come.  That 
the  messenger  was  not  sent  on  thla  fi- 
tal  morning,  but  the  Minister  drawn 
into  an  ambush,  proves  the  complldty 
of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  mu^* 
der.      The  people  who  committed  the 
murder  were  not  brigands  or  men  he- 
longing  to  the  Irregular  troops,  but  Im- 
perial banner  troops  in   full  uniform. 
The  men  detached  for  the  murder  took 
up  their  position  near  a  police  statioD 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Chung  LI,  the 
military  commandant  of  Peking.     In- 
criminating documents,  discovered  In  a 
''Boxer"  camp,  had  been  found  proving 
the  complicity  of  Chung  Li  with  the 
"Boxers"  and  his  encouragement  of  a 
movement  against  foreigners,  whom  it 
was  his  province  to  protect  These  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  German  Lega- 
tion.   Officials  of  the  police  station  wit- 
nessed the  murder.  They  knew  well  that 
the  man  to  be  murdered  was  the  Ge^ 
man  Envoy— the  Minister,  not  a  private 
person,  for  If  that  had  been  the  inten- 
tion I  would  not  have  escaped.     The 
deed  was  not  done  by  the  "Boxers,"  ftr 
no  attempt  was  made  to  harm  the  Chi- 
nese who  accompanied     us,  which  ii 
quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of   the 
"Boxers,"  whose  fury  is  equally  exdtfd 
against  the  foreigners  as  also  againat 
the  Chinese    who  eat    the  foreigner'e 
rice. 

In  conclusion  I  aMrm  that  the  assat- 
slnatlon  of  the  German  Minister  was  i 
deliberately-planned,  premeditated  mo* 
der,  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  high  Government  officials  by  an  Im- 
perial bannerman 
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Sach  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Cordes,  the  Chinese  Secretary. 
There  was  »o  more  question  about  leav- 
Inff  for  Tien-tsin. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Tam6n,  evidently 
Indifferent  to  the  gravity  of  the  position 
created  by  the  Grovernment,  sent  an  im- 
pudent despatch  to  the  German  Lega- 
tion to  the  effect  that  two  Germans  had 
been  proceeding  in  chairs  along  the 
Hata  M^n-street,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  Tsung-li-Ta- 
mfin  one  of  them  had  fired  upon  the 
crowd.  The  Chinese  had  retaliated  and 
be  had  been  killed. 

They  wished  to  know  his  name.  No 
reply  was  sent  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
mockery.  Only  too  well  the  Tamdn 
knew  whom  they  had  murdered.  Weeks 
Iiassed  before  the  body  was  recovered, 
and  it  was  not  until  July  18  that  any 
official  reference  was  made  to  the  mur- 
der. In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  de- 
spatch was  sent  to  the  Diplomatic  Body 
In  reply  to  the  answer  they  had  sent  to 
the  ultimatum  of  yesterday.  The  coun- 
tiTt  It  said,  between  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin was  overrun  with  brigands,  and  it 
'  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Ministers  to 
go  there.  They  should,  therefore,  re- 
main In  Peking.  It  is  difficult  to  write 
with  calmness  of  the  foul  treachery 
with  which  the  Chinese  were  now  act- 
ing. 

Four  P.M.  was  the  hour  given  in  the 

ultimatum  for  the  Ministers  to  vacate 

tlieir  Legations,  but  the  ultimatum  had 

been  rescinded,  and  the  Ministers  in- 

Tlted  to  remain  in  Peking.    Thus  it  was 

hoped  that  they  would  be  lulled  into  a 

false  security.     Chinese  soldiers  were 

secretly  stationed  under  cover  at  every 

Tantage  point    commanding   the    out- 

\  posts.    At  4  P.M.  precisely  to  the  min- 

I  ute,  by  preconcerted  signal,  they  opened 

i'   fire  upon  the  Austrian  and  French  out- 

'^    posts.    A  French  marine  fell,  shot  dead 

through  the    forehead.      An   Austrian 

wounded.   The  siege  had  really  be- 


gun. 


Thx  STBXireTH  of  the  Gabbisov. 

At  this  time  (June  20),  at  the  opening 
of  the  siege,  tiie  total  strength  of  the 
combined  Legation  guards  consisted  of 
18  officers  and  389  men,  distributed  as 
follows:— 

American.— Three  officers.  Captain 
Myers  in  command.  Captain  Hall,  Sur- 
geon Llppett,  and  53  marines  from  the 
Newark. 

Austrian.— Five  officers.  Captain  Tho- 
mann,  the  Commander  of  the  Zenta, 
Flag-Lieutenant  von  Winterhalder, 
Lieutenant  Kollar,  two  midshipmen, 
and  80  marines  from  the  Zenta. 

British.— Three  officers.  Captain  B.  M. 
Strouts  in  command.  Captain  Halliday 
Captain  Wray,  and  79  men  R.M.L.I.— 30 
from  H.M.S.  Orlando  and  49  from  Wei- 
hal-Wel. 

French.- Two  officers,  Captain  Darcy 
and  Midshipman  Herbert,  and  45  ma- 
rines from  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and 
Descartes. 

German.— Lieutenant  Graf  Soden  and 
51  marines  of  the  3rd  Battalion  Kiao- 
chau. 

Italian.— Lieutenant  Paolini  and  28 
bluejackets  from  the  Elba. 

Japanese.- Lieutenant  Hara  and  24 
marines  from  the  Atago. 

Russian.— Two  officers,  Lieutenant 
Baron  von  Rahden  and  Lieutenant  von 
Dehn,  and  79  men— 72  marines  from  the 
Slssol  Veliki  and  Navarin  and  seven  Le- 
gation Cossacks. 

Total,  18  officers  and  389  men. 

In  addition  the  French  sent  Lieuten- 
ant Henry  and  30  men  to  guard  the  Pei- 
tang  Cathedral,  and  the  Italians  de- 
tached one  officer,  Lieutenant  Cavalieri, 
and  11  men  for  the  same  humane  mis- 
sion. To  this  insignificant  force  of  18 
officers  and  389  men  of  eight  national- 
ities the  entire  foreign  quarter  had  to 
trust  for  its  defence.  Fortunately  sev- 
eral visitors  or  residents  had  received 
military  training,  and  they  at  once  went 
on  the  active  list  and  rendered  Invalu- 
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able  service.  Captain  Percy  Smitli, 
late  of  the  South  Staffordshire,  was  In 
Peking  on  a  visit  when  he  was  called 
on  for  assistance.  Captain  F.  6.  Poole 
of  the  East  Yorkshire,  who  had  seen 
service  in  Central  Africa,  was  here 
studying  Chinese,  as  was  also  Lieuten- 
ant Vroublevsky,  of  the  Ninth  Begi- 
ment  Eastern  Siberian  Rifles.  Mr.  Nigel 
Oliphant,  who  had  served  in  the  Scots 
Grays,  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Bank.  Captain  La- 
brousse,  of  the  French  Infanterie  de  Ma- 
rine, had  only  recently  left  Tongking, 
his  term  of  service  having  expired,  and 
was  passing  through  Peking  on  his  way 
home  Mia  Siberia, '  while  ^err  von 
Strauch,  a  retired  ofQcer  of  the  Imperial 
Grerman  Guards,  was  here  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Kobert  Hart  He  had  the 
advantage  of  speaking  Chinese,  for  he 
was  formerly  military  instructor  to  the 
army  of  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung. 
Nearly  all  the  Japanese  officers  also  had 
the  advantage  of  speaking  Chinese. 
Their  military  attache,  Lieut-Colonel 
G.  Shiba,  took  command  at  once. 
Though  he  had  only  recently  returned 
to  Peking,  he  knew  China  well,  having 
been  here  as  a  student  and  having 
fought  through  the  Japanese-Chinese 
war.  Colonel  Shiba  was  for  some  years 
military  attach^  in  London,' and  was 
with  General  Shafter'g  army  in  Cuba. 
Before  returning  to  Peking  he  inspected 
the  defences  along  the  Northwestern 
frontier  of  India.  He  is  an  artillery 
officer.  Captain  Morita,  the  assistant 
to  Colonel  Shiba.  had  been  in  Peking  for 
six  years,  while  Captain  Ando,  who 
raised  and  took  command  of  a  very 
effective  body  of  Japanese  volunteers, 
had  only  come  to  Peking  two  days  be- 
fore the  interruption  of  communications 
compelled  him  to  remain  here. 

VOLUHTEKBS  AND  iBBSeULABS. 

A  volunteer  force  numbering  alto- 
gether 75  men.  of  whom  31  were  Japan- 
ese, was  enrolled  and  armed  with  all 


available  rifles.  They  added  greatly  t» 
the  strength  of  the  garrison,  taUac 
watch  and  watch  lllce  tbe  Begnlaxi, 
flghting  behind  the  barricades,  and  ner- 
er  shrinking  from  any  duty  imposed 
upon  them. 

There  was  also  an  Irregular  force  of 
50  gentlemen  of     many    nationalltH 
who  did  garrison  guard  duty    in  the 
British  Legation  and  were  most  osefoL 
They  were  luiown,  from  the  gentlemas 
who    enrolled  them,     as    '"ThorabilTi 
Roughs,"  and  they  bore  themsrives  u 
the  legitimate  successors    on    foot  of 
Roosevelt's  Roughriders.    Armed  with 
a  variety  of  weapons,  from  an  elepbtst 
rifle  to  the  1u%\l  de  choMe  with  a  pictare 
of  the  Grand  Prix,  to  all  of  which  cirf- 
ing  knives  had  been  lashed  as  bayoned^ 
they  were  known  as  the  '^Carving  Knife 
Brigade."    They  wertB  formidable  allkt 
to  friend  and  foe.    For,   all   anaccoi- 
tomed  as  they  were  to  the  military  art— 
the  most  experienced  of  them  was  he 
who  had  once  witnessed  the  trooping  of 
the  color  in  St  James's  Park— they  had 
a  habit  of  carrying  the  knife  horisoa- 
tally  over  the  shoulder,  so  that  wImb 
they  swung  quickly  round  the  Made 
swept  into  the  throat  of  the  man  behiiML 
Diversity  of  language  was  another  diiB- 
culty.    The  opening  of  the  wall  on  tke 
southern  extremity  of  the  British  Le- 
gation was  not  a  vital  point    A  sentiy 
selected  from  the  French  memben  of 
the  brigade  was  usually  stationed  here. 
Going  one  dark  evening  his  rounds,  tlie 
British  ofl^cer  of     the  watch    stopped 
here.     '*Sentinelle,"  he  said,  in  his  beet 
Sandhurst  French.  There  was  no  reply. 
Pursing  his  mouth  to  convey  tbe  comd 
accent  he  raised  his  voice  and  repeated 
**Sentinelle,"  when  a  scared  voice  tnm 
the    darkness    replied,    "Begem!  and 
what  the  h *s  that?" 

Such  were  the  effective  forces.  TImT 
were  provided  with  four  guns,  as  Ital- 
ian one-pounder  with  120  rounds,  ai 
American  Colt  with  25,000  rounds,  tt 
Austrian  machine-gun,  and    a  Britiefc 
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ftTe-bftirel  Nordenfeldt,  pattern  1887. 
Rifle  ammmiitlon  was  very  scanty. 
The  Japanese  had  only  100  rounds 
apiece,  the  Russians  145,  and  the  Ital- 
tams  120,  while  the  best  provided  of 
'  the  other  guards  had  only  300  rounds 
per  man,  none  too  many  for  a  siege  the 
duration  of  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. 

Punctually,  then,  at  4  o'clock  Chinese 
soldiers  began  firing  upon  us  whom 
they  had  requested  to  remain  in  peace 
at  Peking.  And  immediately  after  the 
Austrian  Legation  was  abandoned.  No 
anfllcient  reason  has  been  giyen  for  its 
abandonment,  which  was  done  so  pre- 
cipitately that  not  an  article  was  saved. 
It  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  guard  retired  to  the  comer  of 
Customs-lane,  leading  west  to  the 
Prince's  Palace.  This  involved  the  sac- 
rifice of  Sir  Robert  Harf  s  and  all  the 
Customs  buildings,  and  hastened  the 
advance  of  the  Chinese  westward.  As 
previously  arranged,  the  American  mis- 
sion buildings  had  been  abandoned  in 
the  morning,  for  they  were  quite  unten- 
able. All  the  missionaries,  their  wives 
and  families  crossed  over  to  the  British 
liegatioQ.  Converts  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds  Johied  the  other  refu- 
gees. The  captain  and  20  American 
marines  returned  to  the  American  Lega- 
tion. By  an  error  of  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  the  mission  was  fi- 
nally left  in  a  panic.  Almost  nothing 
'^^  was  saved,  and  nearly  all  the  stores  ac- 
enmulated  for  a  siege  were  lost.  The 
British  Legation  was  now  thronged. 
Rarely  has  a  more  cosmopolitan  gather- 
ing been  gathered  together  within  the 
limits  of  one  compound.  All  the  women 
,  and  dilldren  were  there,  all  the  mission- 
I  arles.  American,  British,  French  and 
\j  Russian,  all  the  Customs  stafT,  the 
French,  Belgian,  Russian,  American, 
^Minlsh,  Japanese  and  Italian  Minis- 
ters and  their  families,  the  entire  unoffi- 
cial foreign  community  of  Peking,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  Chamot,  who  re- 


mained in  his  hotel  throughout,  though 
it  was  in  the  hottest  comer  of  the  be- 
sieged area.  First  of  the  Ministers  to 
come  in  for  protection  was  M.  Pichon« 
the  Frencb  Minister,  though  there 
seemed  to  be  no  immediate  reason  for 
his  forsaking  his  Legation,  and  his 
hasty  retreat  at  the  outset  of  the  siege 
would  have  discouraged  men  less  cour- 
ageous than  the  fine  body  of  marines 
who  formed  his  Legation  Guard.  French 
volunteers  stood  bravely  by  their  own 
Legation,  and  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Af- 
faires and  Mme.  von  Rosthom  remained 
there  as  long  as  there  was  a  room  hab- 
itable. Mr.  Squiers,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  American  Legation,  with  Mr. 
Cheshire,  the  Chinese  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Pethick,  the  w^l-known  private 
secretary  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  stayed  by 
the  United  States  Legation,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Grerman  Legation  also  kept 
staunchly  to  their  posts. 

Many  well-known  men  were  to  be 
seen  among  tfie  busy  community  at  the 
British  Legation.  M.  Pokotiloff,  the 
head  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Far  Eastern  question 
is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  living;  M.  PodzneefT,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Manchuria; 
Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  the  Tung  Wen  Kuan;  Dr. 
Smith,  author  of  "Chinese  Characteris- 
tics," and  many  others.  After  40  years' 
service  under  the  Chinese  Government 
Sir  Robert  Hart  was  driven  from  his 
home  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Legation,  and  all  the  papers  and  corre- 
spondence and  archives  of  the  great 
department  which  he  controlled  left  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  has  served  with  such  unpar- 
alleled devotion  and  fidelity. 

PBmpABiire  fob  Hostilities, 

When  the  Austrians  withdrew  from 
their  Legation,  the  British  picket  on  the 
North  bridge  retired  to  the  main  gate, 
where  a  redoubt  was  built  and  the  Nor- 
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denfeldt  mounted.      Stores  were  com- 
mandeered.     Shops  in   Legation-street 
were  stripped.    Sniping  began  and  was 
not  discontinued  till  relief  came.    Late 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Huberty  James,  the 
professor  of  English  in  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity was  killed.      He  had  rendered 
great  services,  for  it  was  through  his 
influence  with  Prince  Su  that  the  Pal- 
ace had  been  thrown  open  for  the  Chris- 
tian refugees.      He  seemed  to  have  a 
blind  faith  in  the  Chinese.    Prince  Su 
had  assured  him    that  Tung   Lu    had 
given  him  his  word  that     no    soldier 
would  fire  upon  a  foreigner,  and  he  be- 
lieved him  with    the   fatal   confidence 
that  was  his  undoing.      To  cross  from 
the  Palace  to  the  British  Legation  he 
went  round  by  the  North  bridge,  though 
he  knew  that  the  bridge  had  been  evac- 
uated.   On  the  bridge  he  was  fired  at 
by  a  soldier  at  short  range,  ran  back 
apparently  unhurt,  and  was    fired    at 
from  another  quarter.      He  raised  his 
hands  to  show  that  he  was  unarmed, 
and  fell  shot  into  the  canal,  where  vol- 
leys were  fired  into  his  body  from  the 
water    gate   under    the  Imperial   City 
wall.    The  murder  was  seen  from  the 
British  Legation.    Desultory  firing  con- 
tinued through  the  night.    One  Russian 
marine  was  shot  dead  through  the  fore- 
head.   In  the  morning  a  letter  reached 
the  American  Legation  from  one  of  the 
captains  in  the  relief  column.      Dated 
June  14,  it  was  written  from  a  point 
only  35  miles  from  Peking.    It  was  a 
casual,  chatty  letter  which  gave  no  in- 
dication that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
there  was  any  need  for  hurry. 

At  the  British  Legation  fortification 
began  in  real  earnest,  the  r^ugees 
working  like  coolies.  Sandbags  were 
made  by  the  thousand,  and  posts  mount- 
ed round  the  Legation.  A  way  was 
knocked  through  the  houses  to  the  Rus- 
sian Legation,  so  that  the  Americans, 
if  they  had  to  fall  back,  could  pass 
through  to  the  British  Legation.  Dur- 
ing the  day  every  Legation  was  exposed 
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to  a  continuous  fire  from  snrroandlBC 
house-tops,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  from  the  cover  in  the  Im- 
perial Carriage  Park.  Chinese  pit 
fiames  to  the  abandoned  buildings,  and 
the  Belgian  Legation,  the  Austrian  Le- 
gation, the  Methodist  Mission  and  sooe 
private  houses  were  burned. 

SiB  Clauds  MacDohald  Assumes 

COMMAVD. 

June  22d  opened  disastrously.     Tlie 
evening  before  Captain  Thomann,  the 
Austrian  commander,    announced  that 
as  the  senior  officer  he  had  taken  com- 
mand in  Peking.    This  morning,  hearinf 
from  an  irresponsible  American  that  the 
American  Legation  was  abandoned,  he, 
without  taking  steps  to  verify  the  in- 
formation, ordered  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  Legations  east  of  Canal-stieet 
the  detachments  to  fall  back  upon  the 
British  Legation.    There  had  been  no 
casualties  to  speak  of,  none  of  the  Le- 
gations had  been  attacked,  and  ereix 
commander  who  received  the  order  to 
retreat  regarded  the  action  as  madneaa. 
Peremptory  orders  were  sent    to  the 
Japanese  to  abandon  the  Prince's  Pal- 
ace or  Fu  (as  I  shall  henceforth  call  it), 
and  they  retired  to  their  Legation.  In 
the    British    Legation      nothing    wu 
known  of  the  order  when,  to  the  amaae- 
ment  of  all,  the  Italians,  Anstrlans  and 
French  came  running  down  Legation- 
street,  followed  a  little  later  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and    subsequently  by  the  G«^ 
mans,  who  recalled  their  post  on  the 
wall  and  marched  without  a  shot  beinf 
fired  at  them  down  under  the  wall  to 
Canal-street    Americana  and  Ruasianik 
learning  that  all    east  of   Canal-stieeC 
had  been    abandoned,  saw  themselvei 
cut  off,  though    their  communicatioiii 
had  not  even  been  menaced,  and  retreat- 
ed precipitately  into  the  British  Lega- 
tion.   It  was  a  veritable  stampede-a 
panic  that  might  have    been    frani^  . 
with  the  gravest  disaster.    Prompt  a^ 
tion  was  taken.    Captain  Thomann  wu 
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relleyed  of  his  command,  and  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  at  the  urgent  Instance  of 
the  French  and  Russian  Ministers,  sub- 
BequenUy  confirmed  by  all  their  col- 
leagues, assumed  the  chief  command. 
The  French  and  Austrlans  reoccupied 
the  French  Legation,  but  the  barricade 
In  Customs-street  was  lost.  One  Ger- 
man only  was  killed  and  the  position 
was  saved,  but  the  blunder  might  have 
been  disastrous. 

ChIVSBX    IZrCKlTDIABIBM. 

•It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  the 
great  danger  at  the  British  Le- 
gation was  not  so  much  from  rifle- 
fire  as  from  Incendiarism,  for  on 
three  sides  the  compound  was  surround- 
ed by  Chinese  buildings  of  a  highly  In- 
flammable nature.  Before  time  could 
be  given  to  clear  an  open  space  round 
the  Legation  the  buildings  to  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Cockbum's  house  were  set  on  fire, 
and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly 
towards  us  it  seemed  as  If  nothing  could 
prevent  the  fire  from  bursting  into  the 
Legation.  Water  had  to  be  used  spar- 
ingly, for  the  wells  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  for  years,  yet  the  fiames 
had  to  be  fought  Bullets  were  whist- 
ling through  the  trees.  Private  Scad- 
ding,  the  first  Englishman  to  fall,  was 
killed  while  on  watch  on  the  stables 
near  by.  Men  and  women  lined  up  and 
water  was  passed  along  In  buckets  to  a 
■mall  fire  engine  that  was  played  upon 
the  fire.  Walls  were  broken  through, 
trees  hastily  cut  down,  and  desperate 
work  saved  the  building.  It  was  the  first 
escperlence  of  intense  excitement  Then 
the  men  set  to  with  a  will,  and  till  late 
at  night  were  demolishing  the  temple 
and  buildings  outside  the  wall  of  the 
Legation*  Work  was  continued  in  the 
morning,  but  when  it  was  proposed  to 
jraU  down  an  unimportant  building  in 
the  Hanlln  Academy  that  abuts  upon 
Uie  Legation  to  the  North,  the  proposi- 
tion was  Tetoed.  Such  desecration.  It 
^nB  said,  would  wound  the  susceptibili- 


ties of  the  Chinese  Government  It 
was  "the  most  sacred  building  in 
China."  To  lay  hands  upon  it  even  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  beleaguered  wom- 
en and  children,  could  not  be  thought  of 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  Chinese  Government!  So  little 
do  the  oldest  of  us  understand  the  Chi- 
nese.    , 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
Hanlln  into  the  Legation,  the  distance 
separating  the  nearest  building  from 
the  Minister's  residence  being  only  a 
few  feet.  Fire  the  one  and  the  Minis- 
ter's residence  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger. Suddenly  there  was  the  alarm  of 
fire.  Smoke  was  rising  from  the  Han- 
lln. The  most  venerated  pile  in  Peking, 
the  great  Imperial  Academy,  centre  of 
all  Chinese  learning,  with  Its  priceless 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
was  in  flames.  Every  one  who  was  off 
duty  rushed  to  the  back  of  the  Lega- 
tion. The  Haplin  'had  been  occupied 
during  the  night  by  Imperial  soldiers^ 
who  did  not  hesitate,  in  their  rage  to 
destroy  foreigners,  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
clear  the  temple.  A  breach  was  made 
in  the  wall,  Captain  Poole  headed  a 
force  of  marines  and  volunteers  who 
rushed  in,  divided,  searched  the  courts, 
and  returned  to  the  main  pavilion  with 
its  superb  pillars  and  memorial  tablets. 
Chinese  were  rushing  from  other  burn- 
ing buildings  to  the  main  entrance. 
They  were  taken  by  surprise  and  many 
were  killed,  but  they  had  done  their 
evil  deed.  Other  great  libraries  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  victorious  inva- 
der. What  can  be  thought  of  a  nation 
which  destroys  Its  own  most  sacred 
edifice,  the  pride  and  glory  of  its 
learned  men  through  centuries.  In  order 
to  wreck  vengeance  upon  the  foreigner? 

To  save  the  Legation  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  the  destruction  and  disman- 
tle the  library  buildings.  With  great 
difficulty,  with  Inadequate  tools,  the 
buildings  were  pulled  down.    Trees  en- 
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dangerlng  our  position  were  felled.    An 
attempt  was  made  to  reacue  speclmena 
at  the  more  Taluable  manascrlpts,  bnt 
few  were  saved,  for  the  danger  waa 
preaelng.      Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  as 
sooa  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  Tsung-ll- 
Yamen,  telling  them  of  the  Are  and  urg- 
ing them  to  send  some  responsible  offi- 
cials to  carry  away  what  volumes  could 
be  rescued,  but  no  attention  was  given 
to  bis  courteous  communication.     The 
Dutch  Legation  was  burned  on  the  22d, 
and  next  day  Chinese  soldiers  set  flre 
to  the  RuBBo-Chlnese  Bank  and  a  great- 
er part  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed, 
■    Involving  In  danger  the  American  Le- 
gation.  Chinese  volunteers  were  called 
for.    Tbef  responded    readily,    worked 
with  mnch  courage  exposed  to  flre  from 
the  wall,  and  the  Legation  was  saved. 
AH  the  buildings  back  from  the  bank 
to  the  Chlen  Hfin  (the  main    gate  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and    Tartar    cities 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  Forbidden 
City)  seemed  to  be  on  flre.    Then  all  the 
Customs  buildings  were  flred,  so  that 
flames    were   on   every    side,   and   the 
smoke  was  tremendous,  while  the  fnaf- 
lade  was  Incessant   An  Italian  and  a 
German  died  of  their  wounds.      The 
first  American  was  killed,  shot  from  the 
wall,  then  a  Russian  fell.    They  were 
dropping  off  one  by  one,  and  already  we 
were  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
the      stretcher      and      the       funeral. 
Wounded     were    being      brought      In 
from  every  Legation  to  the  hospital  In 
the    British  Legation.      The   chancery 
had  been    converted   Into'  a    hospital. 
There  was  a  staff  of  trained  nurses  and 
ctors.    Dr.  Velde  of  the  Ger- 
on,  and  Dr.  W.  Poole,  of  the 
;&tlon,  were  In  charge  and 
ible    work    throughout    the 
1  surgeons  bad  the  advan- 
vlous  experience  of  gnnsbot 
Teldebavlng  been  attached 
lulance  in  the  Turco-Greek 
r.  Poole  having  seen  service 


on  the  Niger  and  In  British  Central 
Africa.  First  aid  to  the  Japanese  and 
others  In  the  Fu  woimded  In  the  field 
was  given  by  Surgeon  Captain  Naka- 
gawa,  a  highly-trained  surgeon  of  Ber- 
lin and  Toklo,  while  the  well-known  Dr. 
Matlgnon,  of  the  French  Legation,  fear- 
lessly exposed  himself  throughout  tbe 
siege  attending  the  wounded  that  fell 
In  tbe  defence  of  bis  Legation. 

Kbupp  Quxs  Ofiii  FiBC. 
Then  a  new  terror  was  added  to  the 
fears  of  tbe  besieged,  for  tbe  Imperial 
troops  mounted  a  3-lu.  Kropp  gun  on  the 
Chlen  Men.  the  gate  opposite  to  the 
Forbidden  City,  and  began  throwing 
segment  shells  from  a  distance  of  1,000 
yards  Into  the  crowded  Legation.  The 
first  shell  struck  tbe  American  Lega* 
tlon,  others  burst  over  the  British  com- 
pound, while  otbers  crashed  into  tbe 
upper  rooms  of  the  German  Legation. 
It  was  known  that  the  Chinese  had 
ten  similar  guns  In  Peking,  while  we  - - 
had  nothing  witb  which  to  answer  their 
flre,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  the 
next  gun  might  be  mounted.  Immedi- 
ately all  bands  dng  bomb-proof  shelters 
for  tbe  women  and  children.  RIfle-flre 
also  played  on  the  Americans  from  tb« 
wall  quite  close  to  tbem  at  a  distance  ot 
a  few  hundred  feet  only,  whence,  safelr 
sheltered  By  the  parapet  of  tbe  wall, 
men  could  enfilade  the  barricade  which 
wflB  held  by  the  Americans  on  tbe  street 
running  east  and  west  under  tbe  wall. 
Tbe  barricade  became  untenable,  and 
to  occupy  th£  wall  was  a  paramount 
necessity  which  could  no  longer  be  de< 

Already,  on  the  22d,  the  Germane  had 
occupied  tbe  wall  east  of  tbe  German 
Legation,  thus  cutting  off  tbe  Chinese 
troops  from  the  great  east  gate,  Hata 
Men,  and  under  Captain  von  Soden  had 
patrolled  the  wall  past  the  American 
Legation.  On  the  24tb  a  party  of  Gec^ 
mans  and  Americans,  leaving  the  Ans- 
trians  and  French  In  charge  of  tbe  Oer- 
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nuuEi  barricade,  advanced  again  west- 
ward along  the  wall  sweeping  the  way 
clear  past  the  American  Legation  for 
2D0  yards  towards  the  Ghien  Men,  the 
otber  great  gate  on  the  west  Then  the 
Germans  retired  to  their  own  barricade, 
while  the  Americans  retained  the  posl- 
■^  tlon  which  had  been  thus  gained.  At 
the  head  of  the  ramp  behind  the  Lega- 
tion they  began  to  build  hastily  a  cov- 
ering wall  to  shelter  them  from  the  fire 
which  was  shortly  rained  along  the 
open  surface  from  the  west  The  Ger- 
man and  American  barricades  were  now 
distant  from  each  other  about  500  yards. 
No  enemy  could  live  between  them,  and 
tbe  security  of  the  American  Legation 
was  Increased  tenfold.  But  a  great 
blonder  was  made  at  this  stage.  The 
Americans  built  a  barricade  across  the» 
wall  from  the  ramp  to  the  eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  bastion,  leaving  the  bastion 
outside  their  lines.  The  enemy  swiftly 
tailed  the  advantage  offered  them.  They. 
monnted  the  wall  by  the  next  ramp  to 
the  west  and,    under    cover    of    night. 


threw  an  exactly  corresponding  barri- 
cade across  the  wall  to  the  western  cor- 
ner of  the  bastion.  Thus  there  were 
two  barricades  facing  each  other  at  a 
^^diatance  of  80  yards.  The  Christian 
eoolies  worked  all  night  at  strengthen- 
Jni^  the  barricade,  while  small  piclcets  of 
Germans  and  Russians  were  sent  to  as- 
wAat  the  Americans  to  hold  the  position 
which  was  subsequently  held  by  the 
British  and  Russians  in  conjunction 
with  the  Americans. 

I>own  in  the  besieged  area  the  enemy 
pressed  upon  every  side.  Again  they 
attempted  to  fire  the  British  Legation 
from  the  Mongol  market  on  the  west; 
Itot  a  sortie  was  made  by  British  ma- 
vines  and  volunteers,  and  the  Chinese 
irere  driven  from  house  to  house  out  of 
"tbe  market  The  work  was  dangerous, 
moA  Captain  Halliday  was  dangerously 
irannde^,  while  Captain  Strouts  had  an 
extraordinary  escape,  the  bullet  grazing 
^tbe  skin  above  the  carotid  artery.   The 
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sortie  was  entirely  sucoessful;  some, 
rifles  i^ere  captured  and  ammunition, 
which  was  more  precious  than  silvec 
The  buildings  were  then  fired  by  us,  the 
fire  being  kept  under  control,  which 
cleared  a  long  distance  round  the  west 
of  the  Legation. 

Fortification  proceeded  without  inter- 
mission and  all  the  defences  of  the  be* 
sieged  area  quickly  gathered  strength. 
For  the  first  time  in  war  art  was  a  fea- 
ture in  the  fortification.  Sandbags 
were  of  every  color  under  the  sun  and 
of  every  texture.  Silks  and  satins,  cur- 
tains and  carpets  and  embroideries  were 
ruthlessly  cut  up  into  sandbags.  In  the 
Prince's  Fu  the  sandbags  were  made  of 
the  richest  silks  and  satins,  the  Impe- 
rial gifts  and  accumulated  treasures  of 
one  of  the  eight  princely  families  of 
China. 

In  the  Prince's  Fu  the  Chinese  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  force  their  way 
iDto  the  Palace  in  their  frenzy  to 
slaughter  the  native  Christians.  In  the 
angle  of  the  wall  in  the  northeastern 
court  of  the  Palace  they  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall  and  rushed  wildly  in.  But 
the  Japanese  were  waiting  for  them, 
and  from  loopholes  they  had  made  op« 
posite  rolled  them  over  like  rabbits, 
driving  them  helter-skelter  back  again. 
Some  20  were  killed,  and  but  for  the  un« 
steadiness  of  the  Italians  who  were  as- 
sisting the  Japanese  the  execution  would 
have  been  greater.  The  Chinese  were 
driven  back,  but  the  same  evening  they 
threw  fireballs  of  petroleum  over 
the  wall  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing. Flames  spread  to  the  splen- 
did main  pavilion  of  the  Palace. 
The  Japanese  in  their  turn  were 
driven  back,  and  the  Christians  escap- 
ing from  the  burning  building  over- 
flowed from  the  Fu  into  all  that  quarter 
lying  between  the  Palace  grounds  and 
Legation-street 

CHiNEsm  Tbsacbekt. 
On  June  25  a  truly  Oriental  method 
of  weakening  our  defence  was  attempt- 
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ed  by  the  Chinese.  Up  to  4  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon  the  shooting  of  rifles  and 
field  guns  had  been  continuous,  when 
suddenly  bugles  were  sounded  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  and  as  If 
by  magic  the  firing  ceased.  It  was  un- 
der perfect  control— Imperial  control 
commanded  by  responsible  central  an- 
thority.  The  silence  abruptly  following 
the  fusllade  was  striking.  Then  an  offi- 
cial of  low  rank  was  seen  to  afllx  to  the 
parapet  of  the  North  bridge  near  the 
British  Legation  a  board  inscribed  with 
18  Chinese  characters:— "Imperial  com- 
mand to  protect  Ministers  and  stop  fir- 
ing. A  despatch  will  be  handed  at  the 
Imperial  Canal  Bridge."  A  placard 
whereon  was  written  "Despatch  will  be 
received"  was  sent  by  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese clerks  employed  in  the  Legation, 
but  when  he  approached  the  bridge  a 
hundred  rifles  from  the  Imperial  Palace 
gate  were  levelled  at  him.  The  de- 
spatch was  never  received.  The  artifice 
deceived  no  one.  Treachery  was  feared, 
vigilance  was  redoubled.  Sandbags 
were  thrown  on  positions  which  during 
fire  were  untenable.  So  that  when  at 
midnight  the  general  attack  was  made 
upon  us  we  were  prepared  and  every 
man  was  at  his  post.  The  surprise  had 
failed.  As  firing  had  ceased  so  It  began. 
Horns  were  sounded,  and  then  from 
every  quarter  a  hall  of  bullets  poured 
over  us,  sweeping  through  the  trees  and 
striking  with  sharp  impact  the  roofs  of 
the  pavilions.  No  harm  was  done 
though  the  noise  was  terrific.  Great 
steadiness  was  shown  by  the  men.  They 
lay  quietly  behind  the  sandbags,  and 
not  a  shot  was  fired  in  reply.  It  was 
suggested  as  an  explanation  of  this  wild 
firing  that  the  shots  were  to  kill  the 
guardian  spirits  which  were  known  to 
hover  over  us.  Similar  fusilades  took 
place  at  the  American  Legation  and  at 
the  French  Legation,  and  with  the  same 
result  During  the  armistice  the  Chi- 
nese had  availed  themselves  of  the 
qviet  to  throw  up  earthworks    in   the 


Carriage  Park  alongside  the  Britisli  Li- 
gation, in  the  Mongol  market  betweei 
the  British  and  Russian  Liegationa,  aiA 
at  both  ends  of  Legation-street  fadaf 
the  Americans  on  the  west  and  fadiii 
the  French  Legation  comer  on  the  eut 

COMPIJBTX  ISOLiATIOH. 

Our  isolation  was  now  complete,  and 
the    enemy's    cordon    was    constantly 
drawing  closer.    Every  wall  beyond  tl« 
lines  was  loopholed.    Not  only  was  the 
besieged  area  cut  off  from  all  commonl* 
cation  with  the  world  ontside  Pekini, 
but  It  was  cut  off  from  allcommonicatioii 
with  the  Pel-tang.    No  messenger  cooU 
be  Induced  for  love  or  money  to  carry  t 
message  there.  .Bishop  Favler  and  hlf 
guards  must  have  been    already  bard 
pressed,  for  they  were  exposed  to   the 
danger  not  only  of  rifle  and  cannon,  but 
of  fire  and  starvation.    The  small  garri- 
son detached    from    the    guards   wai 
known    to    be    inadequately    supplied 
with     ammunition.     It    was     known 
however,     that    the     danger    of    tbe 
situation     had    long     been      foreseen 
by    Monselgneur    Favler,    who,  speak- 
ing   with    unequalled    authority,   bad, 
weeks      before      the      siege,      vainly 
urged  his  Minister  to  bring  troops  to 
Peking.  When  the  crisis  became  Inevit- 
able and    Christian    refugees    poured 
into  the  City,  the  Bishop  endeavored  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition,  so  there  wai 
a  hope,  though  a  faint  one,  that  tbe  Chi- 
nese themselves  had  assisted  in  the  de- 
fence.   So  with  stores.    Large  qnanti- 
tis  of  grain  were  stored  in  the  Pei-tan^ 
but  whether  sufficient  for  a  siege  for  a 
garrison  of  3,000  souls  was  not  known. 
Their  condition  was  a  constant  sonrte 
of  anxiety  to  the  Europeans  within  the 
Legations,  who  were  powerless  to  help 
them.   Watch  was  kept  unceasingly  ftf 
any  sign  of  the  disaster  that  seemed  In- 
evitable—the massacre  and  the  condt- 
gration. 

Towards  evening  of  the  28th  a  Kropp 
gun  was  mounted  in  the  Mongol  mirfcrt 
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not  800  yards  from  the  British  Lega- 
tlon,  and  fire  was  opened  upon  a  sto- 
ried building  occupied  by   marines    in 
the  south  court  of  the  Legation.    Fired 
at    short    range,    the    shells    crashed 
through  the  roof  and  walls.      For  an 
hour  the  bombardment  continued,  but 
no  one  was  injured,  though  a  crack  rac- 
ing pony  in  the  stables  below  was  killed 
and  next  day  eaten.    It  was  determined 
to  capture  this  gun,  so    in   the   early 
morning  a  force  consisting  of  26  British, 
ten  Germans,  ten  Russians,  five  French 
and  fire  Italians,  and  about  20  yolun- 
teers  made  a  sortie  from  the  Legation 
to  try  and  capture  the  gun  and  .burft  the 
houses  covering  it;  but  the  attempt  was 
a  fiasco.     The  men  got  tangled  up  in 
the  lanes  so  that  the  reserve  line  with 
the  kerosene  marched  ahead  of  the  fir- 
ing line;  there  was  a  Babel  of  voices,  no 
one  knew  where  to  go,  the  captain  lost 
his  head  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  in 
the  rear,  and  the  men  retreated  pell- 
meU.    As  the  British  marine  described 
the     operation:— "The    capt'n,    'e    sez, 
'l^am  boys,  gam,  chawge  boys,  chawge/ 
against  a  bloomin'  'ouse  wall,  'e  waves 
*ls  bloomin'  arms  in  the  air  and  then  'e 
•eta  fire  to  the  'ouse  be'ind  us!"     This 
was  a  bungle.     The  Chinese,  however, 
were  alarmed  and  removed    the   gun. 
Meanwhile  the  French  and  German  Le- 
gations   had    suffered    heavily.     The 
German  Legation  was  especially    ex- 
posed, and    since    the   soldiers  were, 
more  than  their  allies,    disdainful    of 
coveTv  the  small  band,  numbering  orig- 
inally only  50  men,  was  being  daily  re- 
duced in  numbers.    Their  commanding 
officer,  Graf  .Soden,  was  untiring  in  his 
duty,  working,  as  he  had  to  do,  single- 
handed 

Attack  on  thx   Fbench  Lxoatiok. 

jDn  the  29th  the  French  Legation  was 
iax^  pressed.  One  of  their  officers,  the 
midshipman  Herbert,  was  shot.  Rein- 
forcenients  were  hastily  sent  from  the 
Fo,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed;  but 


some  of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  Le« 
gation  were  burned,  and  the  French 
bad  to  retire  further  into  the  Legation. 
In  this  siege  it  was  striking  what  a 
powerful  part  petroleum  was  made  to 
pJay.  Already  the  French  Legation  had 
suflfered  more  severely  than  any  other 
Legation;  of  their  45  men  16  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Krupp  guns  had 
been  mounted  not  50  yards  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  eastern  walls  of  the  pa- 
vilions were  being  gradually  and  sys- 
tematically battered  into  ruins.  All 
day  now  and  until  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities shells  were  pounding  into  the 
French  Legation,  into  Ghamot's  hotel, 
^and  from  the  Ghien  Mto  on  the  wall 
promiscuously,  everywhere.  Much  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  but,  though  the 
shells  burst  everywhere  and  escapes 
were  marvellous,  few  people  were  hit. 
Bullets  whistled  in  the  Legation  com- 
pounds. Surgeon  Lippett  was  talking 
to  Mr.  Conger  in  the  American  Lega- 
tion when  he  was  hit  by  a  bullet  that 
smashed  the  thigh  bone.  Had  the  bul- 
let not  struck  the  surgeon  it  would  have 
hit  the  Minister.  Mr.  Pethick  was  sit- 
ting at  a  window  of  the  American  Le- 
gation fanning  himself  when  a  bullet 
pierced  the  fan.  A  civilian  was  wound- 
ed in  the  British  Legation,  and  a  ma- 
rine, Phillips,  was  killed  while  walking 
in  the  compound.  A  fragment  of  shell 
fell  on  a  patient  inside  the  hospital. 

A  DAT  OF   MiSFOBTUNKS. 

The  cordon  was  drawing  closer.  In 
the  Fu  nearly  one-third  of  the  buildings 
had  been  abandoned  and  the  Japanese 
retired  to  a  second  line  of  defence. 
Shells  were  fired  by  the  hundred.  On 
the  29th  70  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
British  Legation.  The  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing the  American  and  German  barri- 
cades on  the  city  wall  was  increasing. 
The  positions  were  very  much  exposed. 
A  Krupp  gun  was  brought  close  to  the 
^imerican  barricade.  The  Russo-Chlnese 
Bank  and  all  the  buildings  near  were 
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occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  the  walls 
being  loophoied  and  lanes    barricaded. 
And  all  were  so  close  that  you  could  not 
looli  through  a  loophole  without  being 
shot  at.    Yet  the  American  barricade, 
with  its  mixed  guard    of    Americans, 
Russians  and  British,  had  to  be  held  at 
all  hazards;  otherwise  the  Krupp  gun 
could  be  brought  down    the  wall   and 
play  havoc    upon   the    Legations,   the 
furthest  of  which— the  British— was  at 
its  nearest  point  not  400  yards  distant 
Still  more  exposed  than  the  American 
barricade  was  the  outpost  on  the  wall 
held  by  the  Germans.    At  first  they  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians.  but  the  needs  of  the  French  Le- 
gation were  equally  pressing  and  the 
guards  were  withdrawn  and  a  small 
plcliet  of  British  sent  to  aid  the  Ger- 
mans.   Already  the  Germans  had  lost 
terribly,  for  the  outpost  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  250  yards  from  the  Le- 
gation and  the  reliefs     were    exposed 
throughout  this  distance  to  fire  from  a 
hundred  snipers.      One  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  German  barricade  was 
the  Chinese  barricade,  picturesque  with 
the  banners  of  the  army  of  Yung  Ln. 
Here  was  mounted  a  Krupp  gun,  from 
which  shells  burst  over  the  German  bar- 
ricade, seriously  wounding  two  of  the 
six  British  who  were  there  on  guard. 
On  the  same  day  that  this  happened 
two  Germans  on  guard  at  the  barricade 
were  shot  through  the  head  stone  dead, 
a  third  was  shot  through  the  head,  but 
is  still  living— a  marvellous  recovery— 
a  fourth  was  wounded  In  the  face  by  a 
shell,  a  fifth  was  shot  through  the  thigh 
in  the  same  deadly  corner.    Two  men 
going  to  relieve  guard   were  shot  by 
snipers,  one  slightly  through  the  hand, 
the  other  fatally  through  the  right  leg- 
he  died  from  tetanus  11     days    later; 
while,  to  crown  the  misfortunes  of  the 
day.  Corporal  Robert  Goelitz.  who  wore 
the  war  medal  given  him  only  last  year 
for  an  act  of  heroism  In  the  field  at  Klao- 
chau,  was  shot  through  the  head  and 


died  instantaneodsly.      Altogether  tUi 
barrier  on  the  wall  cost  in  the  one  day 
four  men  killed  and  six  wonnded.  Div- 
ing the  night  the  position  was  held  fef 
eight  Germans  and  three  British.     Ii 
the  morning  of    Jnly    1     the   Chineie 
climbed  up  the  ramp  and  sarprlsed  tlie 
guard.    The  order  was  hastily  given  t» 
retire,  and  the  picket,   shaken  by  iti 
losses  of  yesterday,  left  the  walL    The 
German  non-commissioned  officer  who 
gave  the  order  was  severely  blamed  for 
thus  abandoning  a  position  that  he  hil 
been  ordered  to  hold.  Withdrawalleftthe 
Americans  exposed  in  the  rear.     They 
saw  the  Germans  retire,  and  in  a  panie 
fell  back  to  the  Legation,  mshing  peB- 
mell  down  the  ramp.    Nothing  had  in- 
curred at  the  barricade  itself  to  justify 
the  retreat,  although  two  men  had  fal- 
len within  a  few  hours  before.    Yet  the 
wall  was  the  key  of  the  position  and 
had  to  be  maintained.      A  confereooe 
ivas  held  at  the  British  Legation,  aad 
as  a  result  orders  were  given  to  retnn 
to  the  post     Captain  Myers  at  onee 
took  back  a  strong  detachment  of  U 
Americans,  ten  British     and   ten  Bii- 
sians,  and  reoccnpied  the  barricade  ai 
if  nothing  had  happened.    The  Chillfls^ 
ignorant  that  the  post  had  been  evaei- 
ated,  lost  their  opportunity. 

Then  the  guard  in  the  French  Lefs- 
tion  was  driven  a  stage  farther  \fk^ 
and  M.  Wagner,  a  volunteer,  was  kfUed 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shelL  He  wu  a 
young  Frenchman  of  much  courage  aid 
spirit  the  Acting  Postal  Secretary  ii 
the  Maritime  Customs  under  Sir  B«h- 
ert  Hart  with  a  career  opening  before 
him  of  much  promise.  The  son  of  a  fo^ 
mer  Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  he 
was  the  first  civilian  to  lay  down  his  Ufe 
in  the  defence  of  women  and  childreB 
in  Peking. 

A  GALI.AVT  SOBTIB. 

It  was  a  day  of  misfortunes.  In  the 
afternoon  the  most  disastrous  sortie  of 
the  siege  was  attempted.    A  Krupp  gnn 
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firing  at  short  range  into  the  Fu  (i.e.,the 
Prince's  Palace,)  was  a  serious  menace 
to  our  communications.  Captain  Pao^ 
lini,  the  Italian  officer,  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  could  capture  the  gun  if 
▼cdnnteers  could  he  given  him  and  if 
the  Japanese  could  assist  The  Japan- 
ese under  Ck>Ionel  Shiba  readily  did  so; 
they  forced  their  way  to  a  rendezvous 
agreed  upon,  losing  one  man  Icilled  and 
two  wounded.  Their  sacrifice  was  fruit- 
less; they  waited,  but  the  position  being 
untenable,  retired. 

Meanwhile  a  party  of  16  Italians,  four 
Austrians,  two  Frenchmen,  seven  Brit- 
ish marines  and  five  British  students, 
were  led  by  Captain  Paolini  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  gun.  He  conceived  that  the 
gun  was  to  the  northeast  of  the  Fu,  to 
be  reached  by  a  lane  running  from  Ca- 
nal-street opposite  the  British  Lega^ 
tion  eastward.  No  one  luiew  that  this 
was  his  conception.  One  hundred  yards 
up  this  lane  there  was  a  high  Chinese 
barricade;  the  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lane  were  held  by  the  Chinese 
and  loopholed.  From  a  position  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Poole's  men  in  the 
HanUn  the  lane  could  be  enfiladed. 
They  were  therefore  on  watch,  expect- 
ing that  the  Chinese  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  rear  and  driven  down  the  lane  into 
the  canal.  Close  to  the  barricade  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  Fu  from 
which  a  previous  attempt  had  been 
made  to  enter  the  lane.  The  Italian 
captain  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  this  hole.  Then,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  British  who  were  watching  it 
from  the  Hanlin,  the  men  were  lined  up 
under  the  wall  opposite,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  little  Captain  Paolini  called  his 
men  and  dashed  up  the  lane.     Wildly 


cheering,  they  followed  him  into  the 
death-trap.  By  the  rush  they  were  able 
to  advance  some  distance  before  fire 
was  opened  upon  them.  Then  rifles 
from  behind  the  barricade  and  from  the 
loopholes  broke  forth.  The  column  re- 
colled,  the  men  fired  wildly  into  the  air, 
the  captain's  arm  fell  powerless,  two 
Italians  dropped  dead.  The  men  were 
turning  to  rush  back  when  they  saw 
the  man-hole,  and  immediately  the  Ital- 
ians and  Austrians,  who  were  leading, 
made  a  frantic  dash  for  it  and  fought 
like  wild  beasts  to  burst  their  way 
through.  One  British  marine,  badly 
wounded,  escaped  back  down  the  lane. 
The  five  British  students,  Russell,  Bris- 
tow,  Hancock,  Flaherty  and  Townsend, 
acted  with  admirable  self-possession. 
Projecting  slightly  into  the  lane  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  man-hole  was  a 
house  that  gave  just  sufficient  cover. 
There  the  men  stood  for  shelter,  for 
they  were  the  last  of  the  detachment 
Then  all  the  marines  having  got  safely 
through,  the  students  fired  a  volley  into 
the  barricade  and  one  man  rushed 
across,  then  the  four  fired  and  another 
rushed  across.  In  this  way  all  passed 
unscathed,  until  the  last  man,  Town- 
send,  who  was  struck  Just  as  he  entered 
the  hole  by  two  bullets,  one  through  the 
back  of  the  shoulder,  another  through 
the  thigh.  The  five  young/ men  acted 
like  veterans.  Bristow  showed  conspic- 
uous coolness,  for  in  his  dash  across  he 
picked  up  a  Lee-Metford  rifle  which  a 
marine  had  let  fall. 

Thus  by  this  ineffective  sortie  our 
small  garrison  was  reduced  by  three 
men  killed,  one  officer  and  four  men  and 
one  volunteer  wounded.  Fortunately 
it  was  no  worse. 


(To  fte  wmHntiarf.) 
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AFTER  WILD  GEESE  IN  MANITOBA. 


A  Canadian  spring  can  be  more 
changeable  than  an  English  summer.  A 
month  ago  the  ice  had  broken  up  in  the 
river,  the  sun  was  scorching  the  wood- 
en sidewaiiss,  and  the  geese  on  their 
northward  flight  were  making  night 
hjdeous  with  their  marching  songs.  The 
ved  gods  were  calling  insistently,  and 
three  of  us  rolled  up  our  blankets, 
packed  our  gun-cases  and  cartridge 
magazines,  and  started  for  one  of  the 
great  lakes  in  pursuit 

A  couple  of  hours  in  a  hot  railway 
par,  an  eight-mile  drive  through  choking 
dust,  and  then  the  wind  went  round  to 
the  north,  and  we  were  glad  to  light  the 
Stove  in  the  wooden  shanty  where  we 
were  to  camp,  and  to  drink  tea,  boiling, 
before  we  left  for  our  shooting- 
ground.  For  a  mile  we  splashed  through 
the  swamp,  with  water  up  to  our  knees, 
and,  underneath,  a  hard  floor  of  solid 
ice  as  Arm  and  unyielding  as  marble, 
till  suddenly  through  a  fringe  of  bush 
we  came  out  on  the  shores  of  a  great 
frozen  sea.  Far  away  to  the  sky-line 
stretched  the  white  desolate  plain, 
sparkling  and  corruscating  with  gems 
innumerable,  and  still  and  silent  as 
death.  Two  of  us  hid  in  the  bush  and 
the  third  went  back  to  the  swamp  to 
"skirmish  aroupd"  and  try  to  stir  up  the 
ducks,  while  a  thin  spiral  column  of  dis- 
tant smoke  from  an  Indian  camp-fire 
was  the  only  indication  of  human  life 
we  could  see. 

B-r-r-r-r!  But  it  was  cold!  I  was 
dressed  in  corduroy  with  a  thick  wool- 
len jersey  between  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  the  cutting  wind,  fresh  from  its 
clear  sweep  over  those  leagues  of  snow, 
seemed  to  search  me  through  and 
through  like  a  Rontgen  ray.  The  other 
two  men  were  better  off,  for  they  had 
invaded  a  small  country  store  and  car- 
ried off  the  last  two  pea-jackets  in  stock 


—the  very  thing  for  wild-fowl  shootioi 
at  this  time  of  year.  These  garmenti 
are  about  the  length  of  an  ordiniij 
covert-coat,  and  made  in  three  layen; 
the  outside  being  khaki-colored  canvaf; 
followed  by  a  stratum  of  rubber  like  u 
ordinary  black  mackintosh  and  an  inner 
lining  of  thick  tweed.  When  you  bin 
fitted  this  up  with  a  corduroy  coUir 
deep  enough  to  turn  np  over  your  etn, 
and  knitted  wristbands  which  fastet 
close  round  your  gloves,  yon  have  a  gv- 
ment  that  is  rain-proof  and  wind-proof 
and  cold-proof. 

We  waited  there  an  hour,  hearing  in 
occasional  shot  from  the  swamp,  and 
seeing,  once  in  awhile,  a  small  flock  of 
duck  overhead,  too  high  to  shoot;  and 
then  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  hetvai, 
while  the  dazzling  white  expanse  befoit 
me  was  sullied  over  with  a  flush  of  deli- 
cate rose,  and  on  my  left  a  blue-bltck 
line  of  trees  stood  out  sharp  and  distant 
against  the  vaporous  mother-of-pearl  of 
the  western  sky.  Then  the  sun  went 
down,  and  far  away  to  the  north  1  conU 
hear  the  shrill  unearthly  cries  of  tiw 
great  divers,  and  of :  whoopIng-craiiet-> 
the  wail  of  banshees  and  Valkyries  and 
the  baying  of  Gabrlers  hounds. 

If  the  geese  had  been  flying  as  thej 
ought,  I  should  have  missed  it  all  I 
suppose,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  pie^^ 
ingly  cold  I  should  have  appreciated  it 
As  it  was  we  were  not  sorry  to  turn 
home,  shivering  and  hungry  enough  tn 
steal  the  dog-biscuits  from  the  big  Bnf- 
lish  retriever,  whose  coat  is  so  thick 
and  curly  that  his  master  has  to  pat 
him  with  a  canoe  paddle  as  a  mark  of 
approbation. 

Next  morning  we  harnessed  the  two 
rough  Indian  ponies,  loaded  np  cor  box 
of  painted  sheet-iron  decoys,  and  droro 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  find  a 
suitable  spot  for  planting  thesL  Off 
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main  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that 
since  the  sadden  dip  in  the  thermometer 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  where  these 
geese  went  to  feed.  We  saw  plenty  of 
them,  but  they  were  always  flying  at 
about  three  times  the  lielght  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  and  apparently 
going  nowhere  in  particular.  When  we 
did  select  a  spot  and  began  to  dig  our 
hides,  we  struck  solid  ice  at  a  depth  of 
a  couple  of  feet,  and  slowly  the  convic- 
tion began  to  dawn  on  us  that  we  were 
too  ea[rly  in  the  season  for  a  successful 
-shoot  Still,  we  did  the  best  we  could, 
and  leaving  our  decoys,  with  the  hope 
that  if  they  served  no  other  purpose, 
they  might  tempt  some  unwary  sports- 
man Into  a  long  and  arduous  stalk,  we 
departed  for  a  stroll  to  the  spot  where 
we  Intend  to  build  the  ideal  shooting-' 
lodge  of  the  great  Northwest  one  of 
these  days. 

Past  the  Indian  encampment  where 
the  squaws  peered  at  us  curiously  and 
the  bucks  discouraged  us  by  saying  that 
the  geese  were  scarce  this  spring,  while 
the  papooses  sat  by  the  fire  and  whittled 
blunt-headed  arrows;  skirting  the  great 
swamp  that  is  all  cut  up  into  canals 
fringed  with  tall  reeds,  where  you  can 
shoot  ducks  in  the  fall  from  a  canoe  as 
you  shoot  pheasants  In  the  rides 
through  an  English  covert;  over  the 
marshy  field  that  to-day  Is  hard  enough 
to  walk  on,  but  in  September  will  be 
squashy,  and  cattle-poached,  and  alive 
with  snipe;  and  then  on  to  higher  land, 
where  last  year*s  hay  has  been  set 
alight  for  a  square  mile  or  two,  and  all 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  a  crackling 
"beard  of  fire." 

Through  a  small  belt  of  trees,  and 
suddenly  we  might  be  in  the  midland 
counties.  The  farmhouse  is  as  snug, 
and  nearly  as  solid,  as  an  English  home- 
stead; the  wide  champaign  country  that 
stretches  away  in  front  sets  a  man's 
fingers  tingling  when  he  bethinks  him 
of  how  hounds  would  fly  over  it  with 
a  good  scent;  the  buildings  are  substan- 


tial and  well-kept;  and  the  owner  of  It 
all  hospitable,  cheery  and  as  keen  a 
sportsman  as  you  want  to  meet  Then 
back  to  our  shack  where  we  smoke  and 
try  to  read  navels  till  we  feel  compelled 
to  be  out  of  doors  again,  and  practice 
shooting  at  empty  bottles  in  the  creek 
with  a  rook-rifle  until  the  evening  flight 
begins. 

At  flve  o'clock  we  are  back  at  our 
hides,  and  by  carefully  collecting  sedge 
and  hay  and  dead  thorns,  we  manage 
to  build  an  ambush  that  would  probably 
deceive  certain  British  officers,  though 
we  are  a  little  doubtful  about  the  geese. 
Indeed,  the  best  way  to  delude  them  is 
to  dig  deep  (which  we    are   debarred 
from  doing  on  account  of  the  frost), 
and  to  dump  the  earth  on  a  tarpaulin, 
which  you  drag  over  the  stubble  so  as 
to  scatter  everything,  and  leave  no  sur- 
face indications  of  what  you  have  been 
doing.    An  hour  and  a  half  in  a  cramped 
position,  with  your  chin  in  close  prox- 
imity to  your  knees,  is  not  calculated  to 
steady  your  aim;  but  you  forget  all  that 
when    the     distant    "honk-honk"  sud- 
denly    strikes     your    ears    and    you 
spring  to    attention    and  strain    your 
eyes    Into   the  blue  distance.    "They're 
high     up,"     mutters    the    next    gun, 
and  then  you  catch  sight  of  the  black 
triangle  that  is  moving  so  much  faster 
than  you  think,  and  you  crouch  close 
with  your  finger  on  the  trigger.    Sud- 
denly they  see  the  decoys  and  set  their 
wings,  dropping  slowly  in  ever  narrow- 
ing circles  and.  calling  fitfully  to  their 
irresponsive  friends  below.    Down  they 
come,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last 
they  make  up  their  minds  and  take  a 
final  low  sweep  into  the  wind.     Three 
barrels  ring  out    simultaneously,    fol- 
lowed quickly  by  two  more,  and  three 
geese  drop  fluttering  to    the    ground. 
There  is  a  quick  startled  up-rushing  of 
wings,  and  the  main  flock  is    off   at 
double  tbe  speed  of  an  express  train^ 
except  one  who  leaves  his  companlona 
and  flies  away  low  at  right  angles,  erl* 
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dently  hard  bit  A  little  later  we  get  a 
couple  more,  and  then— our  chances  for 
the  day  being  over— we  leave  onr  hides 
in  quest  of  the  wounded  bird.  We  hunt 
him  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  till  he  rises 
again  from  a  bunch  of  reeds  near  the 
swamp  and  drops  to  the  first  barrel. 
And  then  home,  not  dissatisfied  on  the 
whole,  but  still  sure  that  we  shall  have 
a  better  chance  a  weelc  or  so  later. 

That  night  the  wind  blew  a  gale  from 
the  north,  and  whistled  through  the  thin 
planks  of  our  shack,  finding  its  way  be- 
tween the  blankets  and  making  us  pull 
the  buffalo  robes  close  round  our  necks. 
About  three  o'clock  we  wake  up  and 
discuss  the  situation;  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  an  hour's  walk  in 
the  dark,  and  stand  another  hour  in  a 
new-made  grave,  exposed  to  this  cut- 
ting wind,  on  the  very  problematic 
chance  of  getting  another  shot  or  two? 
Reluctantly  we  rise,  get  into  our  fur- 
coats,  and  open  the  door  and  step  out. 
It  Is  a  wild  night;  the  creek,  which  yes- 
terday was  running  freely  at  our  feet, 
is  skimmed  over  with  a  coating  of  ice, 
the  clouds  are  racing  across  the  moon, 
and  a  slight  flurry  of  snow  looks  as  if 
It  might  develop  into  a  blizzard  ere  day- 
break. So  we  look  at  one  another  till 
the  man  with  the  most  moral  courage 
of  the  three  says  decidedly,  "I'm  going 
back  to.  bed,"  and  in  five  minutes  we 
are  all  asleep  again. 

Only  a  week  later  and  summer  has 
returned.  A  telephone  message  calls  me 
over  to  a  friend's  house  In  the  evening, 
and  a  glance  at  the  smoking-room  tells 
me  the  reason  of  the  summons.  He  is 
seated  in  a  chair  with  a  brand-new  gun- 
case,  fresh  from  Bond  Street,  at  his 
feet,  and  is  fondly  caressing  the  dark 
gleaming  barrels;  the  floor  Is  littered 
with  strips  of  white  cotton,  and  the 
sewing-machine  is  angrily  working  over- 
time in  the  corner.  All  his  womenkind 
have  been  commandeered  to  make  decoys 
for  the  snow  geese  or  "waveys"  as  they 


are  locally  called  (from  the  Indian  •** 
ira,  pronounced  way-waj-— see  **Hiawi' 
tha*'  poMiirt),  are  reported  to  have  a^ 
rived,  in  their  thoasands.  These  birdi 
are  more  easily  beguiled  than  their  gny 
cousins,  the  Canadian  geese,  and  wil 
even  come  down  to  pocket  handkerchieli 
artfully  propped  up  on  sticks,  though 
we  treat  them  with  more  respect  vA 
are  stitching  together  ridiculous-look- 
ing bags,  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  natu- 
ral bird.  Their  necks,  I  am  informed, 
are  padded  with  sawdust  or  cork  shtr- 
ings,  "the  stuff  they  pack  grapes  in." 
There  is  a  slit  left  In  the  middle  of  tlie 
belly,  and  when  you  get  on  to  yonr 
ground  you  fill  your  bird  np  with  hay, 
and  at  a  few  yards'  distance  he  looks 
lifelike. 

With  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  we 
leave  the  next  day  for  a  new  district 
altogether,  whither  a  friendly  fanner 
has  called  us  by  telegram — for  the  war- 
ey  is  a  capricious  bird,  and  his  stay  in 
any  one  locality  at  this  time  of  the  yeir 
Is  uncertain.  We  drive  fifteen  milei, 
after  leaving  the  railway  station,  before 
choosing  a  suitable  spot  for  pitching  oar 
tent,  and  then  camp  near  a  lonely  farm- 
house about  three  miles  from  a  viit 
swamp,  and  as  near  as  "we  can  gnesi 
to  the  line  of  fiight.  Onr  first  eveninf 
Is  spent  In  selecting  the  place  for  onr 
hides— digging  them,  which  is  harfl 
work  when  the  spade  strikes  solid  ice 
at  a  depth  of  three  feet;  and  stufling 
our  decoys  with  hay  from  the  farmer^ 
rick.  Next  morning  we  are  up  before 
daybreak,  and  endeavoring  to  make  onr 
ambush  a  little  more  artistic  by  strew- 
ing around  dried  sticks  and  dead  leaTei, 
and  what  a  certain  small  girl  with  in 
extraordinary  apprehension  of  the  mf 
/ii*/e,  once  called  "gmbbage."  It  is  a 
little  cool  before  the  sun  Is  up,  and  onr 
cAofa  iMzri,  which  consisted  of  ham 
washed  down  by  a  mixture  of  soda- 
water  and  ginger-ale  from  a  tin  cup,  H 
filling  but  not  warming.  But  once  the 
day  breaks  the  temperature  rises  qnick- 
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ly,  and  an  absurd  mosquito  eren  baa  (he 
iBBpiadence  to  baiz  round  me,  though  he 
ia  not  yet  sophisticated  enough  to  make 
an  actual  attack.  The  man  next  to  me 
la  reading  a  novel  to  prevent  him  from 
'hooding  over  a  misspent  life/'  as  he 
explains,  and  the  man  beyond  is  eating 
an  orange  and  throwing  the  peel  impar* 
tially  at  the  other  two.  And  then,  al« 
most  before  we  know  it,  a  flock  of  two 
or  three  hundred  is  almost  on  the  top 
of  ns.  We  are  cowering  down  in  oar 
hides  in  an  instant,  and  the  great  birds 
are  circling  lower  and  lower,  with  the 
sun  flashing  on  their  snow-white  wings, 
flattering  and  swooping  in  stately 
cvrres  *1ike  the  angels  in  the  last  scene 
in  'Faust' "  as  I  heard  a  Canadian  girl 
say.  She,  I  may  remark,  knows  what  it 
Is  to  be  up  at  unholy  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing and  can  hold  a  gun  straight,  and 
coants  sunburn  as  naught  in  compari- 
son with  a  good  bag.  When  we  return 
to  breakfast  we  have  more  birds  than 
we  can  carry  in  one  trip,  and  an  appetite 
that  eggs  and  bacon,  cooked  in  the  farm 
kitchen,  do  not  seem  senslBly  to  affect 
There  is  a  girl,  by  the  way,  at  this  farm, 
wlH>  looks  like  Mrs.  Langtry  must  have 
done  at  eighteen  and  who  offers  to  help 
us  to  wash  our  plates  and  dishes.  Usu- 
ally this  operation  is  abhorred  by  men 
tn  camp,  and  any  excuse  is  seized  on  to 
defer  it  till  the  last  moment  or  to  pass 
It  off  on  some  one  else.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion we  all  develop  a  startling  eager- 
ness to  undertake  the  work  and  to  make 
a  thorough  Job  of  it;  while  Mrs.  Lang- 
try's  understudy  superintends  with 
much  laughter,  and  her  small  brothers 
gratefully  devour  the  stock  of  choco- 
late which  we  always  carry  on  a  shoot- 
ing trip. 

From  the  big  lagoons  in  the  distance 
we  hear  the  constant  fusilade  of  a  party 
of  unprincipled  half-breeds,  who  are 
poking  about  in  canoes  and  shooting  at 
dvcks,  and  we  mentally  anathematise 
tiM  whole  outfit  "ormoitf,  canareM^ 
osfuHIto."      For  the  docks  have  begun 


to  pair  by  now,  and  are  very  wild,  and 
the  firing  scares  them;  and  even  though 
more  birds  are  pricked  than  are  actually 
killed,  still  they  wiU  be  inf eiWe  for  this 
season  at  all  events;  and  finally,  all 
shooting  of  ducks  in  the  spring  should 
be  rigorously  prohibited. 

About  five  o'clock  we  return  to  our 
lairs.  These  have  been  dug  along  the 
boundary-line  between  two  wheat  fields, 
where  in  England  there  would  be  a 
hedge;  but  here  there  is  simply  a  line  of 
short  scrub,  a  narrow  strip  of  virgin 
prairie.  The  young  wheat  is  beginning 
to  thrust  up  its  bladelets  of  bright 
green,  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  sun-baked 
soil.  At  home  you  would  be  praying 
for  rain  after  such  a  prolonged  drought 
as  we  have  had;  but  the  same  frost  that 
turns  the  edge  of  our  spades  in  digging 
is  thawing  slowly  out  and  keeps  the 
roots  moist  and  fresh.  I  have  just  set- 
tled down  comfortably  with  my  car- 
tridges handy  at  my  feet  my  gun  along- 
side, and  a  mildly  exciting  novel  to  pass 
the  time,  when  some  one  calls  out 
'*Look  what's  coming!"  and  there— right 
in  front  of  us— a  huge  dust  storm,  that 
darkens  the  whole  horizon,  is  racing 
down  like  a  hurricane.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds it  is  on  us,  and  our  decoys  are 
throwing  back  somersaults  towards  the 
swamp  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  They  are,  quite  literally, 
turning  heels  over  head  backwards,  and 
getting  rid  of  their  stuflSng  with  acro- 
batic rapidity.  Out  we  scramble  after 
them,  and  the  race  that  ensues  would 
make  even  us  laugh,  if  it  were  possible 
to  open  one's  mouth  without  getting  it 
full  of  grit;  every  time  I  stoop  to  make 
a  dive  at  a  ricochetting  goose  my  eyes 
are  blinded,  and  at  last  I  trip  and  lose 
a  whole  armful  of  the  wretched  birds. 
Then  I  sit  down  helplessly,  and  try  to 
recall  some  remarks  I  once  heard  from 
a  mounted  policeman  during  a  lurid  In- 
terval when  our  whipple-trees  broke  In 
fording  a  river.  When  we  finally  round 
them  all  op,  we  agree  that  they  are  the 
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most  tired  looking  lot  of  geese  we  ever 
saw;  their  heads  and  necks  hang  help- 
lessly to  one  side,  some  of  them  are  too 
lean  to  stand  upright,  others  plump  In 
the  wrong  places,  and  all  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  hopeless  depravity. 

My  novel  bores  me,  and  I  drop  it  on 
my  knee  and  begin  to  dream  of  the  day 
—not  very  distant,  I  hope— when  there 
will  be  one  or  two  English  cavalry  regi- 
ments     regularly      quartered      some- 
where   on     these    vast    prairies,    do- 
ing     mounted      police      work,      and 
learning    some    of    the    lessons    that 
cannot  be  taught     by    drill-sergeants. 
Send  them  out  in  detachments,  let  them 
carry  their  own  food,  and     find   their 
own  way  from  Regina  to  Edmonton, 
say,  without  using  the  railway.    If  the 
British  private  stays  out  too    late   at 
night  in  a  garrison  town,  he  is  punished 
by  a  few  days*  C.B.;  but  if  he  loses  his 
way  and  fails  to  strike  camp  out  here, 
he  will  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  in  the 
winter  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  freez- 
ing to  death.      Wherefore  he  bethinks 
him  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was 
blowing  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  watches  to  see  whether  a  bird 
will  swerve  in  its  flight  from  those  dark 
objects  in  the  distance,  and  learns  sev- 
eral other  lessons  on  a  due  knowledge 
of  which  may  depend,  some  day,  the 
fate  of  himself,  or  a  regiment,  or  an 
entire  army.    The  penalties  that  Nature 
inflicts  for  errors  of  omission  or  com- 
mission are  swifter  and  more  obvious 
than  those  of  Civilization— there  is  very 
little  Jam  with  your  powder  in  the  colo- 
nies.   I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
Englishmen  of  the  wealthier  class  have 
mastered  the  "art  of  living"  better  than 
any  other  nation  under  the  sun.      Of 
living  easily,  perhaps;  but  not  of  stren- 
uous life,  that  must  be  learnt  by  experi- 
ence, by  storm  and  stress,  and  toil  and 
hardship.      One  reason     why    Francis 
Bacon,    Baron    Verulam,   Viscount  St. 
Alban,  could  not  have  written  Shake- 


speare's plays  is,  that  be  neyer  had  o^ 
casion  to  hold  horses  outside  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  code  of  honor  that  is  it 
stilled  into  an  English  gentleman  at  the 
public  school  and  the  'Varsity  is  a  hi^ 
one,  and  he  may  not  swerve  from  it  bf 
one  Jot  or  one  tittle  and  keep  his  self- 
respect  But  he  will  be  a  wiser  thoafl 
perhaps  not  a  better  man.  when  he  hn 
learnt  that  many  there  be  who  dive- 
gard  It  altogether,  and  more  who  wffl 
stand  aloof  and  watch,  with  a  balf* 
amused  smile,  the  deliberate  misuse  of 
the  white  flag  The  men  who  sit  tt 
home  at  ease,  and  elaborate  rules  of 
conduct  in  an  armchair  at  a  study  tibli; 
do  not  realize  how  youni;  the  old  woiU 
really  is,  and  how  primitive  the  pas- 
sions that  sway  it  The  days  of  anlve^ 
sal  peace  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
industrial  rtffim/t  are  still  very  far  off; 
and  some  of  the  counsels  of  perfection 
that  used  to  seem  so  conclusive  and  u- 
answerable  now  provoke  a  smile— they 
are  so  irresistibly  suggestive  of  Mn. 
Sarah  Battle  teaching  a  man  howtoplaj 
poker  in  a  mining  camp.  How  clearly 
you  see  the  trees  fringing  that  river 
bank  a  couple  of  miles  away;  and  bow 
cool  the  water  looks  on  the  sunburnt 
prairie!  And  yet  there  is  no  river— only 
a  mirage,  and  .  .  . 

Waveys!  and  all  my  moralizing  if 
blown  to  the  winds,  as  I  squirm  over 
close  to  the  dry  black  earth  and  slip  the 
cartridges  into  my  gun.  "I'm  afraid 
they're  too  high  to  decoy,"  whispers  the 
next  man,  and  I  twist  over  on  my  back, 
and  stare  straight  above  me.  Here  thej 
come  in  hundreds,  if  not  in  thousands,  i 
string  after  string,  flung  out  far  acrosi 
the  zenith,  so  many  of  them  that  they 
seem  to  have  got  confused  and  forf^ 
ten  their  drill,  for  they  are  flying  In  all 
sorts  of  formations,  from  the  blunt  a^ 
row-head  to  the  Egyptian  cartonehe; 
once  they  have  managed  to  break  afl 
rules,  and  are  moving  In  an  almost  pe^ 
feet  circle.  There  are  too  many  of  then 
and  they  are  too  high  up  to  deign  to 
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stoop  to  the  decoys;  but  the  sight  alone 
to  worth  coming  out  here  to  see,  and 
you  hug  yourself  In  silent  ecstasy  as 
the  great  host  passes  overhead.  The 
damor  and  cfamg  of  them  is  lilce  march- 
ing music,  and  fills  you  with  a  strange 
yearning  to  follow  the  wild  triumphal 
flight  to  its  summer  home  in  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

A  little  later  and  another  army  passes 
oyer  in  the  same  way,  and  then,  after 
an  interval,  a  small  belated  **gaggle" 
who  are  evidently  hungry  for  their  sup- 
per and  promptly  accept  the  Insidious 
Invitation  offered  by  the  dilapidated 
dummies  in  front  of  us,  who  appear  to 
be  reeling  home  from  a  prolonged  de- 
bauch. They  sink  suddenly,  with  much 
angry  caclcling,  till  they  are  almost  on 
the  ground  within  a  dozen  yards  of  us, 
and  then  whirl  together,  with  a  rattling 
of  pinions  and  speed  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing five  of  their  number  behind  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  unpunctuallty. 

Then  we  collect  our  spoil  and  pick  out 
the  most  consumptive-looking  of  the  de- 
coys to  carry  home,  so  that  we  may 
stuff  their  ribs  with  fresh  hay,  and  start 
for  camp  and  supper. 

There  is  no  medicine  in  the  world  like 
tills  fresh  prairie  air,  stimulating  as  dry 
champagne,  and  we  sit  round  an  art- 
fully constructed  packing-case  and  de- 
Tour  bacon  and  boiled  eggs,  using  car- 
tridge boxes  with  holes  punched  in  the 
lid  for  egg-cups,  and  throwing  the  shells 
at  the  irate  old  turkey  gobbler,  who  is 
perched  up  on  an  empty  wagon,  and 
swearing  vigorously  at  us  for  keeping 
him  awake.  Then  we  carry  our  dinner- 
service  to  the  farm  kitchen,  where  the 
wh<^e  family  is  assembled,  and  talk  and 
smoke  and  wash  up.  For  real,  genuine 
bospitality,  that  which  is  at  ease  itself 


and  sets  the  guest  at  ease  too,  you 
have  to  visit  the  highest  types  of  bar- 
barians—great gentlemen  de  par  U 
tnonde,  or  dwellers  in  the  wilderness. 
These  people  chatted  of  themselves  and 
their  doings  with  perfect  simplicity  and 
kindness;  and  our  host  proudly  pro- 
duced his  best  gun,  which  must  have 
weighed  some  twenty-five  pounds,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  sawn  a  foot  or  so 
off  the  barrel  to  enable  him  to  use  it 
from  the  shoulder,  and  told  us  how  he 
had  first  loaded  it  with  a  cartridge-case 
full  of  old  black  powder  that  had  been 
put  away  on  a  shelf  for  years,  and  what 
execution  it  had  done  at  twenty  yards, 
and  how— thinking  to  improve  on  this^ 
he  had  bought  a  new  nltro-powder  In 
the  nearest  town,  with  the  result  that 
he  upset  his  canoe  and  nearly  drowned 
his  companion,  and  was  unable  to  use 
his  right  arm  for  over  two  weeks.  And 
the  children  listened  round-eyed,  till 
they  were  summarily  carried  off  to  be 
washed  and  put  to  bed. 

Next  day  we  returned  to  civilization 
and  railway  stations,  hearing,  as  was 
inevitable,  that  if  we  had  chosen  any 
other  camping-ground  in  the  province 
we  should  have  counted  our  slain  by 
hundreds,  and  that  the  local  Nimrod 
had  passed  through  the  previous  day 
with  a  stack  of  geese  as  big  as  a  bam 
and  ducks  Innumerable.  But  we  have 
had  a  long  acquaintance  with  that  local 
Nimrod,  and  know  that  he  hath  a  nim- 
ble fancy,  and  can  lie  like  Othello  when 
occasion  arises,  so  that  we  pay  small 
heed  to  the  tale  of  his  exploits,  and 
bury  ourselves  in  the  newspaper  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  South  Africa. 
Then  home,  where  the  guns  are  put 
away,  sadly  and  tenderly,  until  next 
September. 

O,  HarOmry  WUliams. 
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"As  the  eye  of  a  maid  unto  her  mis- 
tress;*' so  runs  the  ancient  phrase  with 
its  pleasant  suggestion  of  a  time  when 
the  Domestic  Problem  was  not,  and  its 
happy  hint  at    a    relationship    which 
needed  not  the  flattering  unction  of  a 
Miss.    "The  mere  fact  of  the  prefix," 
says  Mrs.  Major  In  the  August  number 
of  this  Magazine,^  "will  induce  an  en- 
tirely different  tone  into  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed;**  "the 
word  'servant*  must  be  completely  abol- 
ished;** "in  place  of  servants  we  must 
have  house  etnplay^es;**  and  should  this 
fail  then  are  there  other  and  yet  more 
drastic   remedies   proposed,    from    the 
maids  being  relieved  of  their  caps  to 
Ihe  masters  being  deprived  of  their  din- 
ners. In  order  to  avert  the  revolution 
which  Mrs.  Major  perceives  to  be  im- 
pending in  our  daily  lives. 

Now  at  the  outset  we  must  confess 
to  doubting  not  only  and  wholly  Mrs. 
Major's  solutions,   but  even  to   being 
skeptical  about  her  problem.     At  the 
confidential  times,  mostly  over  the  tea- 
cups, when  thrlllin;?  experiences  are  In- 
terchanged anent  the  iniquities  of  men- 
servants  and  of  maid-servants,  we  find 
ourselves  generally  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  Canning's  needy,  but  classi- 
cal, knife-grinder:  we  have  no  story  to 
tell.    To  us  has  not  been  revealed  what 
Mrs.  Major  declares  to  be  clear  to  all 
heads  of  households,    the  knowledge, 
namely,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
revolution,  owing  to  the  Impossibility 
of  finding  female  servants.    Little  dif- 
ficulty have  we  ever  found  In  getting 
servants,  and  none  at  all  in  keeping 
them;  and  o-jr  establishment  is  of  the 
n»odest  and  mlddle-rlass  sort  under  re- 
view,  consisting    (In  facts,    if  not  In 
theories,  It  is  well  to  be  exact)  of  four 
female  servants    who  have  plenty  of 

»  The  Living  Age,  Sept.  8, 1900. 


work  and  moderate  wages.  Let  n 
hope  that  this  experience,  one  stretch- 
ing now  to  some  thirty  years  and  into 
the  second  generation  of  a  happy  sim- 
ilar experience,  may  give  us  the  right 
of  criticising  Mrs.  Major's  melanchol/ 
problem,  and  of  suggesting  other  thia 
her  somewhat  comic  solutions. 

Mrs.  Major's  panaceas  are  certainly 
of  a  revolutionary  sort,  and  most  start- 
ling perhaps  is  her  calm  proposal  for 
the  abolition    of  "the    elaborate  meil 
known  as  late  dinner."     It  will  not  In 
future  be  possible,  thinks  this  ardent 
reformer,  who  seems  less  regardful  of 
husbands  and  of  incomes  than  of  cookiL 
to  have  two  dinners  a  day  cooked  In 
the  same  house;  In  towns  one  of  these 
meals  will  have  to  be  taken  at  a  res- 
taurant    "No  people,"   she  continuei. 
rising  almost  into  poetry  (it  certainlj 
transcends  any  reasonable  prose  iDte^ 
pretation)  ••no  people  who  call  them- 
selves educated    will  ever   consent  to 
choose  an    occupation     which  enfalb 
spending  their  lives,  day  after  day.  In 
washing  up  dishes  at  a  scullery  sink.*' 
Surely  this    is    a    somewhat    fandftU 
description  of  a  middle-class  cook  or 
even  of  a  kitchen-maid!     We  seem  to 
recall  a  more  cheery  riew  of  the  pro- 
fession.      ••Cookery,"     says     RusUa, 
••means  much  tasting  and  no  wasthif: 
It  means  carefulness  and  InventiTeiiesi 
and  watchfuhiess  and  willingness  and 
readiness  of  apidiance;  It   means  the 
economy   of  your   great-grandmotlien 
and  the  science  of  modem  chemMi; 
it  means  Bnglish  thoioughiiMS.   tad 
French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality." 
The  everyday  truth  In  ereryday  horn- 
holds  may  hover  between  these  two 
ideals,    but   undoubtedly   every  cook, 
even  the  most  commonplace,  is.  hi  her 
way,  a  bit  of  an  artist  with  a  reasont- 
ble  Joy  in  her  art;  and  every  kftches- 
maid  is  an  apprentice  to  that  art  will 
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a  possible  blae  ribbon  gleaming  among 
the  saucepans,  and  a  very  real  (though 
not  necessarily  blue)  one  adorning  her 
hat    And  if  In  sad  fact  no  fringe  is 
permitted  for  the  bright  ribbon  to  rest 
on,  the  **petty  Jealousy"  or  the  "con- 
temptible tyranny"    manifest    to  Mrs. 
Major  in  such  and  similar  rules  is  as- 
assuredly  not. clear  to  us.    Fringes  and 
tnrbelows  unlimited  are  by  some  moth- 
ers   and    mistresses    denied    to    their 
daughters  as  well  as  to  their  depend- 
ants.   Neither  is  it,  to  us,  demonstrated 
that  because  "the  most  difficult  ser- 
Tants  to  find  are  cooks  and  kitchen- 
maids    and    the    least    difficult  house- 
maids" that  "therefore  it  is  clear  that 
work  that  goes  on  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night  is  less  attractive  than  that 
which  is  over    tolerably    early  in  the 
day."  Is  all  work,  save  the  cook's,  over 
early  in  the  day?    What  then  of  the 
iMiths  and  the  bed-rooms,   the  lamps 
and  the  waiting  at  table  and  the  wash- 
ing up  of  silver  and  glass?    And  at  the 
worst,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  a  case  of  always  and  uninterrupted 
waahing-up  of  dishes  at  the  scullery- 
stnk.    If  it  be  permitted  to  us  also  to 
'rise  Into  poetry,  we  would  urge  that 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  Ihougfh  unknown, 

Reaponds  unto  his  own. 


and  occasionally  asks  him,  the  master 
at  least,  out  to  dinner  when  the  mis- 
treea's  washing-up  requirements  would 
pcohaMy  be  limited  to  an  egg-cup  or  so. 
Doea  not  the  reason  of  the  extra  dif- 
flcnlty.  In  so  far  as  it  exists,  lie  rather 
In  the  ftict  that  skilled  labor  is  always 
comparatiTely  rare?    Ck)oks  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  poets  in  being  bom,  and 
It  la  a  matter  of  elementary  knowledge 
that    of    the    consequently    necessary 
making,    cooks    take    far    more  than 
honaemaids.    Three   months  of  train- 
ing may  Inform  an  hitelligent  girl  how 
to  doat  a  room  and  how  to  keep  her 


hands  off  her  master's  papers;  but  the 
like  number  of  years,  added  to  the  in- 
telligence,  will  hardly  produce  a  toler- 
able sauce. 

It  is  not  only  our  dinners,  however, 
that  Mrs.    Major  would    abolish,  but 
the  nick-nacks  in  our  drawing-rooms, 
and  the  "unnecessary  silver"  on  our 
side-boards,  to  save  the  dusting,  the 
cleaning,  and  the  polishing.    Now,  in  so 
far  as  such  civilized  adjuncts  to  the 
scullery-sink  are,    as  Mrs.    Major  de- 
clares them  to  be,  "not  merely  useless, 
but  absolutely  senseless,"— and  we  con- 
fess to  no  great  love  for  the  modem 
travesty  of  museums  which  we  find  in 
some  drawing-rooms— by  all  means  let 
them  go;  and,  with  a  pang  certainly, 
but  yet  contentedly,  sooner  than  see  it 
tarnished,  we  might  even  consent,  as 
exhorted,  to  substitute  glass  or  earth- 
enware for  every  bit  of  our  cherished 
silver,  except  spoons  and  forks.     But, 
is  such  heroism  really  called  for?  Even 
the  small  establishments  which  make 
a  brave  display  of  metal  under  the 
name  of  plate,    as  Mrs.  Major  some- 
what contemptuously  puts  it,  need  not, 
we    would    submit,    make    their  side- 
boards bare  and  reduce  their  drawing- 
rooms  to  six  chairs  and  a  sofa  en  suite, 
so  long  as  they  own  a  daughter,  and 
that  daughter  owns  a  bicycle.    For  the 
energy  which  uses  so  willingly  the  rag 
and  the   oil-can,    might    surely  be  di- 
verted occasionally  to  the  dusting-brush 
and  the  plate-leather,  and  so  save  part 
of  the  situation;  although,  in  our  expe- 
rience, the  silver  and  the  nick-nacks  are 
no  stumbling-blocks,  servants  finding  In 
the  care  of  the  pretty  things  and  in  the 
management  of  the  flowers  a  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  the  work  which  Mrs. 
Major  elsewhere  complains  of.    A  peril 
to  our  pockets  is  likewise  insisted  upon. 
"The  question  of  expense,"  says  Mrs. 
Major,  "will  also  very  soon  become  a 
serious  matter.    ...  we  shall  have  to 
pay  from  £35  to  f50  a  year  for  any 
trained  servant."    But  as  some  set  off 
to  any  special  fears  on  this  head,  we 
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seem  to  have  heard  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  all  classes,  from  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  upwards,  has  considerably 
increased  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  soothing  statistical  echoes  seem  to 
have  followed  concerning  a  considera- 
ble cheapening  of  clothes,  and  of,  per- 
haps, sugar,  and  some  other  things 
which  are  supposed  to  have  set  the  bal- 
ance straight  again,  and  which  at  least 
suggest  a  possibility  of  "saving  in 
something  else."  But  all  this  seems  a 
matter  for  experts  to  mal^e  long, 
contradictory  and  convincing  rows 
of  figures  about,  and  is  at  any 
rate  quite  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  present  writer.  That  money,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  al- 
ways the  first  consideration  with  ser- 
vants, that  tact  and  Itindllness  (to  say 
nothing  of  regularly  paid  wages)  reck- 
on with  them  as  malte- weights  against 
hard  work  and  "monotony,"  she  ven- 
tures respectfully  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Major 
as  a  fact  gleaned  from  her  own  modest 
experience  of  house-keeping. 

The  "monotony  of  the  work,"  and 
"the  want  of  stated  hours  and  days 
which  each  individual  can  employ  as 
she  likes,"  give  yet  other  occasion  for 
Mrs.  Major's  misplaced  and  mischiev- 
ous sympathy.  Now,  except  that  the 
hours  are  not  fixed,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  cannot  be,  the  servants 
in  every  properly  regulated  house  have 
fully  as  many  hours  at  their  disposal 
as  have  girls  in  a  shop  or  a  factory. 
Many  mistresses  give  to  each  one  of 
cheir  servants  once  a  year  a  week  or 
a  fortnight's  holiday:  some  invite  a 
servant's  young  sister  or  old  mother  to 
spend  a  few  days  to  see  the  sights  in 
town;  and  in  all  establishments  the  al- 
ternate Sunday  out,  with  an  evening 
at  least  once  a  week,  is  an  institution. 
Often,  too,  comes  the  pleasure  of  the 
unexpected  in  the  form  of  extra  leisure 
when  the  family,  or  some  members  of 
it,  dine  out,  or  leave  town  on  a  few 
days'  visit. 

As  regards  the  monotony,  is  not  all 


work  monotonous,  if  we  choose  to  csO 
It  by  that  name  in&tea4l  of  regul&r? 
The  ordering  of  dinners  equally  with 
the  cooking  of  them,  (and  some  mil- 
ters of  households  will  say  wHh  tlie 
eating  of  them)  is  monotonous.  We 
know  a  lady  who  says  that  the  Imii- 
ination  which  has  c^one  to  \h^  compofll- 
tion  of  menus  might  have  produced 
novels.  We  know  that  family,  and  «e 
have  eaten  those  dinners,  and  in  add- 
ing up  results,  so  many  undoubted^ 
good  meals  against  so  many  problemat- 
ically good  novels,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  those  unwritten  maiiter 
pieces  are  not  to  be  regretted. 

And,  monotony  for  monotony,  is  eren 
the  every  day  "washln^f-ap  of  dishes  at 
a  scullery-sink"    a  worse    task,  or  a 
more  wearisome  one,  than  the  every- 
day feeding  of  a  machine,  or  the  rollliif 
of  cigarettes,  or  the  standing  for  lour 
hours  behind  a  counter?    One  instance 
at  least  is  known  to  the  writer  where 
the  prospect  of  any  such  promotion  ut- 
terly failed  to  fire  ambition.  The  tempt- 
ed one  was  a  parlor-maid  of  a  particu- 
larly superior  sort,  whose  talents  a  mod- 
em reformer  considered  were  literally 
hidden  under  a  napkin.    With  the  mi§- 
tress's  permission,  a  situation  of  the 
well-paid    assistant-class    was  offered 
to  this  young  woman,  and,  "No,  I  thank 
you.  Madam,  I  prefer  this  intellectoal 
atmosphere,"  was    the  very   startling 
answer    which    that    well-intentioned 
lady  received.    Except  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  wrote  extremely  mi- 
nor verse,  the  atmosphere  in  which  this 
appreciative  parlor-maid    waited  vis 
by  no  means  remarkably  InteUectoal; 
and  yet,  if  we  come  to  think  of  It,  itTe 
for  the  phrasing,  which  she  may  b&Te 
caught  from  the  poet,  there  was  noth- 
ing really  to  startle  one,  or  indeed  my 
surprising  in  the  reply.  To  any  ordi- 
nary young  person  of  the  class  from 
which  servants  are  recruited  the  pro- 
tected life  and  refined  ways  in  a  well- 
arranged    and    cultivated     household 
must  surely  be  an  ezi)erience  as  pleft^ 
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ant  as  it  is  new;  and  the  rules  which 
guard  its  safety  and  its  strangeness  can 
be  no  more  tiresome  to  such  a  young 
woman  than  are  the  rules  which  obtain 
In  every  place,— office,  shop,  ship  or 
barracks— which  "the  young  men  of  her 
circle,"  to,  borrow  Mrs.  Major's 
phrase,  obey  without  a  grumble.  To 
many  rules  and  regulations  does  Mrs. 
Major  talce  exception,  but  she  finds  "a 
sort  of  insult  to  the  women"  in  what 
she  says  is  in  many  houses  a  fixed  rule 
that  no  servant  should  go  out  without 
special  permission;  and  such  a  rule,  she 
adds,  "could  only  mean  that  she  was 
not  considered  fit  to  be  trusted  out  by 
herself."  We  utterly  fail  to  see  the 
fact,  the  inference  or  the  hardship.  An 
intimation  to  the  head  of  a  household 
when  any  member  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
out  for  some  hours,  in  some  cases  a 
civil  request  for  leave  of  absence,  is,  we 
take  it,  a  usual  courtesy,  whether  such 
member  be  a  servant  or  merely  son, 
daughter  or  guest.  Does  a  clerk  go 
out  of  the  office  without  a  word  to  his 
chief,  or  an  assistant  leave  the  shop,  or 
a  soldier  the  barracks,  or  a  sailor  his 
ship?  And  where  is  the  tyranny,  the 
"contemptible  tyranny,"  to  be  exact, 
more  evident  in  requiring  women, 
servants  to  dress  neatly,  to  wear  the 
pretty  costume,  or  livery,  if  you  like  to 
call  it  so,  of  white  cap  and  apron,  than 
in  requiring  hall-porters,  railway- 
porters,  not  to  speak  of  cour- 
tiers and  hospital-nurses,  after  their 
fashion,  to  do  the  Uke?  "The 
obligatory  wearing  of  caps  is  more 
deeply  resented,"  says  Mrs.  Major, 
"than  most  employers  perhaps  realize." 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cap  and 
apron,  "f^  hoAge  of  the  slavey'*  (Mrs. 
Major  gives  it  the  pathos  of  italics)  is 
worn  by  the  "young  ladies"  of  the  res- 
taurant, and  by  them,  seemingly,  is  not 
resented.  These  latter  have,  It  Is  true, 
the  distinction  and  compensation  of  the 
coveted  prefix;  but  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that    addressing    the    inmates   of  our 


households  less  formally  may  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  familiarity  and  friendship 
which  such  nearer  relations  naturally 
induce,  rather  than  a  sign  of  the  "so- 
cial inferiority"  which  Mrs.  Major  dis- 
covers and  denounces  in  it? 

"Only  the  girls  who  are  too  badly 
educated  for  other  employments  will 
go  out  as  servants,"  says  this  danger- 
ous advocate.  It  is  possible  for  even 
authorities  to  differ  a  little  over  what 
should  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
"badly  educated;"  but  probably  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mrs.  Major  unwittingly 
uses  the  phrase  her  contention  is  true. 
Over-taught  and  under-educated  folks 
(which  synoHym  perhaps  may  serve-for 
"badly-educated")  mistake  their  cl^a^ 
bill  ties  for  a  good  many  callings.  "We 
have  practically  succeeded  hitherto,** 
says  Mrs.  Major,  "in  keeping  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  country-women  in  a 
state  of  quasi-slavery."  And  if  this 
scolding  does  not  convert  us  to  better 
ways,  a  "lesson  that  will  be  in  every 
way  an  advantage  to  the  community," 
<a  lesson  that  it  might  be  unkind  to  call 
obvious,  follows.  "Though  wealth," 
continues  our  Mentor,  "gives  a  larger 
purchasing  power,  it  does  not  justify 
Its  possessors  In  any  interference  with 
the  privileges  and  happiness  of  their 
less  wealthy  fellow-citizens."  And 
that* s  true  too,  as  Gloucester  says  about 
another  matter,  yet  we  remain  un- 
moved; no  "lesson'*  can  we  discern,  no 
"advantage**  can  we  discover,  in  exag- 
geration or  In  platitude.  As  sober  se- 
rious fact,  all  life  is  service,  and  the 
lamented  "want  of  leisure  to  employ 
as  one  likes,**  is  most  certainly  not  a 
want  limited  to  the  class  of  female  ser- 
vants. Neither  can  we  see  that  this 
especial  form  of  service  could  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  lightened  by  turning  it 
into  French,  and  calling  servants 
"house  employ^,**  Each  of  us,  in  our 
degree,  contributes  to  the  social  fabric; 
if  this  desk  of  ours  were  not  dusted, 
we  could  not  write  at  it;  and  if  his  bed 
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were  not  made  and  his  breakfast  not 
ready  for  him,  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self could  not  do  his  work.  The  loving 
service  of  domestic  servants  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  general  welM>eing  of  the 
State  as  is  that  of  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor,  and  a  wise  discipline  of  rules 
and  regulations  is  as  needful  to  main- 
tain it. 

"The  result  of  universal  education/' 
says  Mrs.  Major,  "is  clearly  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  equality."     It  may  be;  it 
would  be  only  one  of  the  results  which 
universal  education,  of  the  Tom  Folio 
sort,  hds  to  answer  for.     "A  universal 
scholar,"  was  Tom  Folio,  according  to 
Addison  "so  far  as  the  title-page  of  all 
authors."    A  good  many  of  the  univer- 
sally educated  in  these  days,  one  fears, 
would  answer   to   that   description  of 
scholarship,  and,  more's  the  pity,  claim 
"equality"  on  the  strength  of  it.     To 
our  mind,  claim,  grant  and  grounds  for 
it  are  all  alike  false.    There  is  no  such 
thing  as  equality  in  that  odious  and  un- 
truthful form  of  pretence  that  every 
one  is  as  good  as  every  one  else.    It  is 
just  the  inequalities  in  character  and 
circumstances    that    give    opportunity 
for  each  one  of  us  to  be  helpful  to  the 
other.    Servants  are  essential  parts  of 
every  household,  and  that  the  work  of 
all,— brain- work,  hand- work  and  state- 
craft—may go  on  smoothly,  servants, 
equally  with  master  and  with  mistress, 
must  do  their  share  of  the  work  at 
stated  times  and  with  due  discipline. 
Calling    our    cooks    and    housemaids 
"young  ladies,"  remitting  the  discipline 
and  reforming  the  dress,  will  not  fur- 
ther these  ends;  but  showing  them  how 
their  neat,  deft,  efficient  service  helps 
to  great  issues  may  do  so.     One  lady 
of  our  acquaintance  never  allows  her 
servants  to  wait  at  table,  and  another, 
carrying  the  folly  to  a  more  severe  se- 
quence, has  them  to  dine  with  her  when 
she  is  alone.     The  latter  plan  Is  per- 
haps the  more  logical,     and  succeeds 
better  in  making  servants  and  mistress 


alike  uncomfortable;  but  both  ladici 
equally  degrade  the  ideal  and  the  pn^ 
tice  of  service,  which,  do  what  we  wiU, 
is  universal,  and,  do  what  we  can,  ii 
inspiring. 

For  In  truth,  the  difficulty  is  not  one 
for  heroic  remedies;  and  the  solution  of 
Mrs.  Major's  problem  is,  like  so  manj 
other  solutions,  so  simple  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.    It  is  decidedly  a  case 
for  treatment  by  the  small  streams  tliat 
tiow  unnoticed  at  our  feet,  ratlier  thu 
for  desperate  plunges  into  big  and  dis- 
tant rivers.    We  are  not,  in  sober  ftct 
called  upon  to  give  up  our  dinners,  to 
denude   our   drawing-rooms    of   their 
nick-nacks  and  our  sideboards  of  their 
silver,  still  less  to  contemplate  havinf 
one's  entire   household    suddenly  com- 
posed of  Chinese  or  Indians.    To  avert 
the  very  beginning  of  such  a  revolatlon 
it  is  only  necessary  that  MeMdama  la 
mattresses  le  commencent. 

Of  a  verity,  none  of  the  evils  ena^le^ 
ated  by    Mrs.    Major,    no  one  of  the 
troubles  in  getting  servants,  no  one  of 
the  troubles  in  keepini;  them,  existi, 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  ande^ 
stands  her  share  in  the  duties  thereof. 
It  is  the  mistress,  far  more  often  than 
her  servant,  who  is  incompetent,  and 
who  lacks    the    preparatory    trainhi^ 
Gracious  household  ways  are  a  homely 
lore  which  High  Schools  do  not  teach, 
and  which  Colleges  stifle.  Eyes  lifted 
from  a  book  to  strain  on  a  bicycle,  tit 
not  the  sort  of  eyes  on  which  a  maiden 
pleasantly  or  profitably  waits.      Tbe 
woman  who  looks  well  to  the  way*  of 
her  household,  looks  neither  wearyiof- 
ly  nor  worryingly,  neither  spasmodical- 
ly nor  microscopically.    Neither  can  the 
mistress   who,    to    parody    a    famous 
phrase,  "gives  up  to  a  platform  what 
was  meant  for  the  hearth"  fairly  ex- 
pect to  be  equally  effectiTe  in  both  de- 
partments.    That  eloquent  sort,  how- 
ever intense  their  perorations  on  the 
subject  of  service,  will  never  keep  ser- 
vants and  rarely  engage  the  right  onea 
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The  Tery  finest  of  theories  imply  the 
possession  of  brains,  and  by  the  time 
the  theories  (there  are  so  many  of  them 
nowadays  and  all  first-rate)  have    all 
been  assimilated,  sorted  and  sent  out 
In  circulars,  the  brains  of  the  gifted 
speakers  and  the  enthusiastic  listeners 
alike  must  be  a  little  too  tired  and  too 
Irritable   to   apply   the   theories   Judi- 
ciously   at    home.      These    energetic 
ladies   seem    sometimes   to   lack    the 
sense  of  perspective;  the  needs  of  the 
near  are  lost  in  the  dues  of  the  far,  and 
the  little  things  which  really  matter 
flit  away  in  their  rapt  contemplation 
of  the  big  things  that  do  not    For  the 
laws  of  health  and  of  economics,  if  our 
modem  women  would  only  believe  it, 
do  not  depend  upon  their  speeches  or 
eren  upon  their  pamphlets,  but  very 
mnch  indeed  upon  the  quiet,  unhasting, 
unresting,   every  day   supervision    by 
every  mistress  of  her  own  household. 
No  mistress  endowed  with  mother-wit, 
which  is  worth  a  good  many  competi- 
ttve  degrees  in  wisdom,  expects  perfec- 
tion, even  though  she  may  have  to  pay 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  a  year 
for     it     She     distrusts     even     her 
own     perfectnesB,     and     while     she 
eoltlvates     on     some     occasions     a 

IfacBiIllui't   Ififlula*. 


little     deafness     and     blindness,     on 
others      she      stimulates      her      per- 
ceptions.   She  knows  not  only  if  the 
chimney  smokes,  but  if  the  lover  does; 
which  as  a  joke  perhaps  is  feeble,  but 
as  a  suggestive  factor  in  the  situation, 
very  strong  indeed.    Mrs.  Major  thinks 
that  wherever  practicable  a  system  of 
allowance  should  be  adopted  for  over- 
time, and  of  board-wages  as  "tending 
to  reduce  friction.*'     With  that  same 
object    some    practically-minded    mis- 
tresses of  our  acquaintance  have  intro- 
duced a  rather  different  sort  of  allow- 
ance, the  unwritten  rule  that  every  ser- 
vant should  be  allowed  an  occasional 
temper.    It  may  be  a  lover,  or  it  may 
be  a  liver,  lumbago,  or  Just  a  fit  of 
the  blues  that  makes  the  quick  step  lag- 
ging«  the  deft  hand  awkward,  the  po- 
lite response  lacking;  why  should  it  not 
pass  without  a  reproof,  or  with  a  kind 
enquiry,  perhaps,  later  on?      It  does 
seem  a  little  inadequate,  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  as  a  solution  to  so  terrify- 
ing a  problem;  but  nevertheless  our  ex- 
perience and  our  conscience  compel  us 
to  the   endorsing   of    Lewis    Carroll's 
opinion,  that  "a  Httle  khidness,   and 
putting  her  hair  in  papers,  would  do 
wonders." 

J..  Orandmother, 
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A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot! 

Rose  plot,  * 

Fringed  pool, 

Femed  grot— 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 

Contends  that  God  Is  not— 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when  the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign; 

'TIS  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

T.  U.  Broum, 


umre  Aex. 


TOL.  IX. 
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The  last  sixty  years  have  witnessed 
the  rapid  growth  of  two  sciences  which 
have  commanded  the  devotion  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  explorers  and  schol- 
ars of  our  time.  Another  remarkable 
feature  which  these  twin  sciences- 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology— have  in 
common  is  the  timeliness  of  their  ad- 
vent. They  have  Intervened  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  alone  are  able  to  de- 
cide some  of  the  most  radical  questions 
which  have  ever  been  raised  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  Bible. 

We  are  reminded  once  more  of  this 
by  the  late  meeting  of  Orientalists  In 
their  Twelfth  Congress,  held  at  Rome 
In  October  last.  Dr.  Jastrow  (of  Phil- 
adelphia) read  a  paper  on  the  name  of 
Samuel.  This  has  long  formed  a  diffi- 
culty for  expositors,  for  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  as  to  its 
derivation  and  meaning  none  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  margin  of 
our  Bibles  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  ''asked  of  God."  But  this 
would  have  been  8ha-^d-el  or  8a-ul-el, 
and  not  Samuel.  The  reader  will  no- 
tice, for  one  thing,  that  the  m  in  Samuel 
is  not  accounted  for  by  this  derivation. 
Where  did  that  m  come  from?  Other 
explanations  have  attempted  to  answer 
that  question,  but  have  only  succeeded 
in  raising  other  questions  that  are 
equally  formidable.  One  of  these  is 
that  Samuel  is  Shem-eL  ("the  name  of 
God").  This,  however,  has  found  few 
supporters,  and  one  reason  is  that, 
while  accounting  for  the  m,  it  gives  no 
explanation  of  another  letter— the  let- 
ter M. 

The  explanation  which  has  met  with 
the  largest  amount  of  favor  Is  that 
Samuel  means  "heard  of  God."  The 
name  would  in  this  case  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  &hama,  "to 
hear,"  and    the    derivation    would  ac- 


count quite  satisfactorily  for  the  m. 
But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  ex- 
planation also.  One  important  letter  in 
the  verb  "to  hear"  finds  no  place  in  the 
name.  This  was  understood  well 
enough  by  the  scholars  -who  suggested 
the  explanation.  They  knew  that  it 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory;  but  tbej 
'offered  it  as  the  best  which  we  woe 
likely  to  have.  But  It  is  a  safe  role 
never  to  prophesy  unless  yon  know.  Dr. 
Jastrow  finds  an  old  Semitic  word 
which  casts  an  unexpected  but  wel- 
come light  upon  the  diflSculty.  It  is 
found  in  the  Assyrian,  a  language  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  that  these 
two  tongues  seem  rather  to  be  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  same  language 
than  two  distinct  languages.  It  ap- 
pears in  Assyrian  names,  and  means 
"son."  It  is  the  word  Sumu,  Samuel 
is  8umu-el,  and  means  "God's  son.** 
How  beautiful  a  light  does  this  cast 
upon  Hannah's  spirit  and  on  the  words: 
"She  called  his  name  Samuel,  sayingi 
Because  I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord" 
(I  Samuel  i.  20).  So  full  was  her  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  had  heard  her  cry 
and  rolled  away  her  reproach  that  she 
devoted  her  child  from  his  very  birth 
to  God.  His  very  name  would  mark 
her  surrender.    She  called  him  "God*s 


son. 


»t 


While  illustrating  and  confirming 
many  of  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
•  Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists  pur- 
sue their  inquires  in  a  spirit  of  entire 
Independence.  This  is  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, in  their  chronology,  whiqh  stretches 
far  beyond  those  limits  of  human  his- 
tory which  are  Indicated  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
Egyptian  chronology  rests  merely  upon 
inferences,  and  that  the  Assyrian  in  Its 
higher  reaches  has  also  an  InsnlBcieDt 
basis.      Where  guesses   bare   in  any 
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measure  to  do  duty  for  dates  there  is 
reason  for  caution,  for  there  are  few 
things  so  deceptive  as  time.   Three  him- 
dred  years  put  down  in  figures  seem  a 
trifle.    But  when  we  measure  that  in- 
terval across  the  history  of   our  own 
country,  and  find  ourselvcH  set  down 
among  the  closing  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth;  when  we  note  the  vast 
hosts  of  events  that  fill  the  space  be- 
tween then  and  now,  when  we  marlc 
the  social  and  political  changes,   the 
birth  of  science  and  of  the  arts,  that 
have  transformed  our  land,  the  insig- 
nlflcance    of    the    interval    vanishes. 
Three  hundred  years  are  seen  to  cover 
an  area  of  the  vastness  of  which  the 
mere  figures  give  us  no  idea.    Time,  to 
be  rightly  measured,  requires  transla- 
tion into  events. 

Another  incident  of  the  Congress  re- 
minds ufl  of  this  necessity  for  caution. 
It  appears  that  the  date  of  an  Egyptian 
king  is  now  determined  by  astronomy. 
Dr.  Borchardt,  of  Cairo,  was  the  author 
of  the  paper,  which,  in  his  absence,  was 
read  to  the  Congress  by  the  well-lcnown 
Egyptologist,  Dr.  Erman.  A  number 
of  ancient  papyrus  manuscripts  were 
discovered  at  Kahun  in  the  winter  of 
1888.  They  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
senm.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
archives  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and 
among  them  is  a  kind  of  day-boolc,  in 
which  the  priests  set  down  any  event 
which  they  judged  to  be  worthy  of 
special  note.  Fortunately  one  of  these 
was  the  fast  that  the  star  Sothls— 
known  to  us  as  Slrius— was  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  horizon  at  daybreak 
on  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  eighth 
month  In  the  seventh  year  of  Usertesen 
III,  a  king  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
This  enabled  Dr.  Borchardt  to  fix  the 
date  by  a  series  of  astronomical  calcu- 
lations, and  he  has  announced  that  the 
aerenth  year  of  Usertesen  III,  must 
haTe  fallen  between  the  years  1876  and 
1872  B.C. 

Hitherto  the  earliest  date  in  history 
which  is  absolutely  fixed  in  this  way 


has  been  the  battle  of  Halys,  fought  in 
600  B.C.      It  was  recorded     that    an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  at  the  same 
time  as  the  battle,  and  as  eclipses  have 
their  laws,  the  date  was  able  to  be  de- 
termined.   Dr.  Borchardt    claims  that 
the  place  of  honor  must  now  be  given 
to  the  seventh  year  of  Usertesen  III, 
which  he  describes  as  the  earliest  ab- 
solute date    in  history.      Its    bearing, 
however,  upon  what  passes  at  present 
as  ancient  Egyptian  chronology  makes 
it  still  more  remarkable.      Dr.  Flinders 
Petrle  is  by  no  means  extreme  in  his 
dates;  but  he  has  said  that  the  latest 
date  at  which  we  can  place  the  reign 
of  this  same  King  Usertesen  III,  is  2622 
B.C.      But  unless  some     serious  flaw 
can  be  discovered  in  Dr.  Borhcardt's 
calculations,  even  this  moderate  chron- 
ology must  be  brought  down  more  than 
eight  centuries  ! 

But  the  surprise  of  the  Congress  was 
an  Aramaean  manuscript  which  had 
been  transcribed  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Euting.  It  is  dated  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  a  King  Darius.  Dr.  Oppert  and 
other  Orientalists  are  of  opinion  that 
the  manuscript  Is  earlier  than  500  B.  C. 
This,  If  correct,  would  take  us  back  to 
an  earlier  Darius  than  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  the  earliest  Darius  known  at  pres- 
ent to  profane  history,  and  would  give 
us  the  first  indication  outside  the  Bible 
of  Darius  the  Mede.  The  sensation 
made  by  this  discovery  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  few 
archaeologists  ever  expected  to  hear 
anything  of  that  Darius.  The  matter 
used  to  be  passed  over  lightly;  but  be- 
hind the  silence  was  the  conviction  that 
no  monarch  of  the  name  had  reigned 
at  that  time  in  Media  and  had  finished 
his  career  in  Babylon.  And  yet  there 
were  some  significant  facts  which,  in 
that  case,  demanded  explanation.  For 
two  years  after  his  capture  of  the  great 
city,  Cyrus,  Lenormant  tells  us,  is  never 
called  "King  of  Babylon."  It  Is  during 
these  very  years  that  the  Book  of  Dan- 
iel informs  us  Darius  the  Mede  filled 
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the  Babylonian  throne.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  absence  of  the  title  from 
the  monuments  of  Cyrus  is  fully  ex- 
plained. Another  remarkable  fact  is 
that  the  court  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians in  Babylon  were  Median,  and 
that  the  Median  robe  was  worn  by  the 
Persian  kings.  If  the  first  king  of  the 
new  dominion  had  been  a  Mede.  this 
could  be  understood.He  wound  natural- 
ly transfer  the  customs  of  the  old  to 
the  new  dominion. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  matter 
which  promises  to  make  the  discovery 
of  this  old  Aramaean  letter  memorable. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  our  ad- 
vanced school  is  more  confident  than 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  not  history. 
They  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
assailable of  conclusions  that  it  is  a 
bit  of  religious  fiction  intended  to 
strengthen  the  pious  Jews  who  were 
struggling  to  defend  their  faith  about 
the  year  168.  B.C.  It  was  startling 
therefore,  to  find  this  Aramaean  manu- 
script, written  at  the  very  time  in  wliich 
Daniel  lived,  making  mention  of  some 
of  the  personages  referred  to  in  that 
supposed  fiction.  We  shall  no  doubt 
hear  more  by-and-bye  of  this  matter; 
but  at  present  It  is  plain  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  on  the 
truth  and  the  canonicity  of  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

This  is  also  plain  from  another  re- 
cent discovery.  The  newly  recovered 
Hebrew  text  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  has  been  issued  by  Dr. 
Schechter,  Talmud Ic  Reader  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  that  Hebrew 
text,  written  at  least  some  thirty-two 
years  before  168  B.C.,  Dr.  Schechter 
sees  three  references  to  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel;  and  as  Ben  Sira,  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the 
plain  inference  is  that  he  found  "Dan- 
iel" already  in  existence  and  already 
forming  part  of  the  Bible.  But  this 
important  discovery  takes  ujb  much  fur- 
ther.     Attempts    have  been    made  to 


lower  the  dates  of  Biblical  Books  and 
to  sweep  away  the  notion  that,  for  cen- 
turies before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
the  Jews  possessed  and  revered  the  Old 
Testament  as  we  possess  and  revere  it 
now.  The  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  lived,  we  are  told,  about  the 
year  300  B.C.;  and  many  of  the  Psalms, 
it  is  also  affirmed,  were  not  composed 
till  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  are 
not  earlier  than  160  B.C. 

Psalms  xliv.,  ixxlv.,  and  Ixxlx,  are 
widely  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
that  time.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if 
these  late  productions  found  an  easy  en- 
trance into  the  sacred  collection  at  so 
late  a  period,  our  notions  as  to  the  earlj 
closing  of  the  canon,  and,  indeed,  as  to 
there  being  any  real  goardianship 
whatever  of  the  Old  Testament  Books, 
must  be  largely  modified. 

But  it  was  long  felt  that  if  the  He- 
brew text  of  Ecclesiasticus  could  be  re- 
covered  light  would  be  shed  upon  these 
questions.    The  language  of  the  Book, 
too,  it  was  believed,  would  help  to  de- 
termine the  age   of  these    Psalms,  of 
Eccleslastes,  of  Daniel,  and  of  Chron- 
icles.   For  if  the  Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira 
was  manifestly  the  Hebrew  of  a  macii 
later  period,  then  there  must  have  been 
a    considerable    interval    between  his 
time  and  that  in  which  those  Biblictl 
Books  were  written.    When,  therefore, 
on  May  13,  1896,  Dr.  Schechter  detected 
among  a  bundle  of  fragments,  brought 
by  Mrs.  I^ewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  from 
the  south  of  Palestine,    a     time-won 
leaf  of  the  ancient   apocryphal   bopk, 
there  was  immediate  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  discoyery.    But  this 
was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  sor 
prises.    When  the  fragment  was  pub- 
llshed,  nine  other  leaves  were  found  in 
the   Bodleian    Library   among    mann- 
scrlpts    which     had     be«i    procured 
through  Professor  fiayce.     Shortly  af- 
terwards other  leaves  were  found  \fs 
Dr.  Schechter;  and  so  one  discovery 
followed  another  tiU  last  year  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  original  text  was  re- 
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covered  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
first  chapters. 

The  result  has  surpassed  expectation. 
The  date  of  Ben  Sira's  book  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  200  B.C.  The  theory 
about  Maccabean  Psalms  has  conse- 
quently received  its  quietu8\  for  these 
Fsahns  are  actually  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to  some  forty  years  before  they 
were  supposed  to  be  in  existence!  For 
another  thing  Ben  Sira  knows  nothing 
of  **two  Isaiahs.  He  quotes  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  prophecy  in  the  full 
assurance  that  it  is  from  the  same  pen 
as  the  first  ''From  the  end  of  chap, 
xlvlii.,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  the  master  of 
St  John's,  Cambridge,  "it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  he  credited  one  au- 
thor with  the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  a 
whole;  but  the  Hebrew  was  wanted  to 
8how  that  in  speaking  of  'exactness  of 
balance  and  weights'  (chap.  xlii.  4)  he 
appropriated  a  phrase  from  Isaiah  xl. 
15:  'The  nations  are  counted  as  the 
9mall  dust  of  the  balance.*  **  *  Then*  are 
distinct  references  also  to  Ecclesiastes, 
another  supposed  "late  book,"  of  the 
Bible.  There  are  five  references  to  1 
Chronicles  and  four  to  2  Chronicles. 

The  discovery  of  this  long-lost  origi- 
nal Is  certain  to  make  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  present  controversies.  It 
puts  back  the  Biblical  Books  beyond 
the  late  period  to  which  speculation 
had  assigned  them.  Dr.  Schechter 
states  it  as  the  conclusion  at  which 
sound  scholarship  must  arrive,  "that  at 
the  period  in  which  Ben  Sira  composed 
his  'Wisdom,'  classical  Hebrew  was  al- 
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ready  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  real  lan- 
guage of  the  period  being  that  Hebrew 
idiom  which  we  knew  from  the  Mish- 
nah  and  the  cognate  Hebrew  literature." 
There  are  also  plain  indications  that 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  that  in- 
termeddling with  Scripture  which  it 
is  the  present  fashion  to  attribute  to 
writers  of  Ben  Sira's  time  and  of  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  "The  literary 
ambition  of  that  age  did  not,"  says 
Schechter,  "as  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira 
clearly  shows,  presume  either  to  write 
S.cripture  or  to  add  to  it;  it  was  content 
with  studying  the  inspired  documents 
of  the  past,  interpreting  them,  and  imi- 
tating them."  Indeed,  every  page  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  I  might  say  with  truth 
every  sentence,  proves  thia  Dr  .Taylor 
says:  "In  diction  as  in  thought  our  au- 
thor Is  a  sedulous  imitator  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  The  words  which  he 
uses  are  not  all  his  own,  his  work  be- 
ing more  or  loss  a  tissue  of  old  classi- 
cal phrases,  like  a  modern  school  com- 
i>ositlon  In  a  dead  language."  These 
phrases  are  culled  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  "and  What 
Is  of  special  importance"  (I  again  quote 
Dr.  Schechter),  the  list  of  Ben  Sira's 
(J notations  from  the  Scripture  "covers 
all  the  books  or  groups  of  the  Psalms. 
In  fact,  the  impression  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  Ben  Sira's  original  on  the 
student  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  is  that  of  reading 
the  work  of  a  post-canonical  author, 
who  already  knew  his  Bible  and  was 
quoting  it"» 

John  Urquhart. 


A  FAMILY  HEIRLOOM. 

A    STOBY    OF  1716. 


"Indeed,  madam,  'twere  better  to  let 
It  go;  sure  the  money  'twill  fetch  is 
sorely  enough  needed." 

The  speaker  was  a  stout  matronly- 

>  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.  p.  ix. 


looking  woman,  attired  in  the  mob-cap 
and  quilted  petticoat  familiar  to  us  in 
Hogarth's  pictures;  for  it  was  the  year 
1715— that  fatal  winter  which  witnessed 

>  Pp.  25,  26. 
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the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Jacobite 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  which 
the  dubious  success  of  Sherrifmuir  had 
cast  an  illusory  ray  of  hope.  As  in  the 
later  "rising"  in  1745  the  Jacobite 
forces  had  triumphantly  advanced  into 
England;  but  timid  counsels  had  pre- 
vailed in  1715,  as  they  did  in  1745;  the 
invaders  had  halted  and  hesitated  in 
their  progress,  thus  giving  time  for 
their  own  ill-disciplined  forces  to  melt 
away,  while  the  Government  organized 
an  army  against  them.  On  November 
12  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Preston,  which  shattered  the  hopes  of 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
for  a  generation  to  come. 

The  gaols  and  even  the  churches  of 
Preston  were  crowded  with  the  unfor- 
tunate adherents  of  the  lost  cause;  pris- 
ons which  the  majority  of  the  captives 
only  exchanged  for  the  scaffold,  or  the 
more  lingering  doom  of  "transportation 
to  the  Plantations." 

The  country  town  of  Preston  had,  in- 
deed, been  the  scene  of  unwonted  ex- 
citement during  the  past  few  weeks, 
firstly  owing  to  its  occupancy  by  the 
Jacobite  forces  under  General  Foster, 
and  then  by  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
General  Carpenter;  the  Jacobite  troops, 
surrounded  and  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered, being  at  length  forced  to  surren- 
der unconditionally,  and  to  suffer  for 
their  misguided  zeal. 

Ronald  Glenallen,  a  young  Highland 
laird,  had,  like  many  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, Joined  the  "rising"  rather  from 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  family  chief 
than  from  any  passionate  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  King  James,  who  was 
indeed  a  far  less  important  personage 
to  many  a  Highland  Jacobite  than  was 
the  revered  "head  of  the  clan"— a  fact 
plainly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Frasers  in  this  very  campaign;  who, 
though  they  had  cheerfully  marched  to 
Join  Mar's  standard  at  the  bidding  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  retired  from  the  Jac- 
obite army   with  equal  celerity   when 


the  "actual  head  of  the  clan  ...  the 
heir  male,  recalled  them  by  his  man- 
date." 

Living  peacefully  upon  his  little  High- 
land estate,  happy  in  the  society  of  hit 
fair  young  wife  and  children,  Bonald 
Glenallen  would  never  have  Joined  him- 
self to  Mar*s  disastrous  expedition  save 
at  the  bidding  of  his  chieftain,  whose 
commands  were  sacred  to  young  Glen- 
allen, as  to  every  other  member  of  the 
clan.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (in  "Waverley") 
has  truly  depicted  the  blind,  passionate 
attachment  which  bound  the  Highland- 
ers of  the  last  century  to  their  heredi- 
tary chiefs.  Therefore,  when  the  "Fiery 
Cross,"  sent  round  in  the  autnnm  of 
1715,  reached  the  peaceful  Highland 
glen,  Ronald  hesitated  not  to  promptly 
obey  its  commands;  and  Lilias,  his 
wife,  though  she  parted  from  him  with 
bitter  tears,  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  ex];>editlon. 

The  autumn  wore  away  Into  winter; 
and  tidings  came  slowly  to  Scotland  of 
the  result  of  Mar's  enterprise.  Lilias 
and  her  children  had  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  nearer  gaining  Intelligence 
of  the  results  of  the  campaign;  and  also 
—so  Ronald  had  said  when  he  departed 
—to  welcome  the  return  of  the  victors. 
But  few  of  the  gallant  band  who  bad 
quitted  Scotland  with  such  high  hopes 
ever  beheld  their  native  land  again;  and 
those  who  did  mostly  returned  either  as 
hunted  fugitives  or,  in  long  after  years 
—as  heart-weary  and  ruined  exiles. 

With  anxious  heart  and  sinking  hopes 
Lilias  had  followed  the  story  of  that 
disastrous  march  southwards;  rejoicing 
at  first  in  its  fleeting  successes,  and 
then  crushed  by  the  tidings  of  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Jacobites  at  Preston. 
Learning  that  her  husband,  who  had 
joined  Foster's  army,  was  amcMig  the 
captives  at  that  town,  Lilias  had  fol- 
lowed him  thither  in  the  hope  of  at 
least  beholding  him  once  again. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience  for  the 
poor    young    wife,    whose   twenty-six 
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'yeiira  df  life  had  hitherto  been  spent  in 
quiet  seclusion;  happy  amid  the  High- 
land gltos  in  which  she  had  been  bom, 
and  among  which  she  had  hoped  to  die. 
But  love  gives  power  to  the  weakest; 
'and— how.  she  herself  scarcely  knew— 
'Iriilias  Glenallen  had  cony^ed  herself 
and  her  four  littie  ones  through  the  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  country  until  she 
reached  Preston,  there,  alas!  to  find 
herself  no  nearer  communicating  with 
ber  husband  than  she  had  been  in  Bdin- 
burgh. 

"Woe  to  the  Tanquished"  had  been 
-the  motto  of  the  conquerors.  The  un- 
fortunate captive  insurgents  were 
strictly  guarded  and  treated  with  the 
ntmost  rigor;  the  inhabitants  of  Pres- 
ton were  not  very  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards the  Jacobites  who  had  brought 
the  "din  of  war"  into  their  hitherto 
peaceful  town;  and  Lilias  found  that 
her  Scots  accent  often  exposed  her  to 
insult,  as  she  timidly  Inquired  her  way 
about  the  streets,  or  endeavored  to  as- 
certain in  which  prison— actual  or  ex- 
temporized—her husband  was  now  con- 
fined. 

The  pale,  sad  face  of  the  young  Scot- 
tish lady  had,  however,  caused  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  in  the  breast  of  the 
woman  at  whose  house  she  had  sought 
for  lodgings;  and  slatternly  and  poor  as 
were  her  present  surroundings,  Lilias 
counted  herself  as  fortunate  in  being 
sheltered  under  Dame  Ursula  Godwin's 
roof;  for  every  nook  and  comer  in  Pres- 
ton .was  now  croiwded,  either  with  Gen- 
eral Carpenter's  troops,  or  with  visitors 
who  came  either  from  curiosity,  or  else, 
like  herself,  bent  on  obtaining  tidings 
of,  or  access  to,  the  Jacobite  prisoners. 
Dame  Ursula  easily  guessed  the  errand 
which  had  brou^t  Lilias  and  her  chil- 
dren to  Lancashire.  But,  though  the 
irood  woman  was  as  virtuously  indig- 
nant against  the  "wicked  rebels"  as 
were  any  of  her  fellow  townsfolk,  she 
forebore  to  visit  the  husband's  sins 
upon  the  head  of  the  wife 


Dame  Ursula  was  kindly  to  her 
mournful  young  lodger;  and  Lilias  at 
length  became  emboldened  to  employ 
her  landlady  to  dispose  of  various  per- 
sonal treasures,  on  the  sale  of  which, 
now  her  small  stock  of  money  was  ex- 
hausted, the  young  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren had  to  depend  for  the  supply  of 
their  daily  necessaries.  As  days  went 
by,  Lilias  encountered  fellow-country- 
folk in  Preston  (attracted,  like  herself, 
by  the  magnet  of  dear  ones  in  the  pris- 
ons), an(Llearnt  from  these  friends  that 
her  husband  was  still  alive,  and  in  con- 
finement in  the  principal  gaol  of  the 
town.  In  vain,  however,  did  Lilias, 
without  money  or  influence,  attempt  to 
gain  an  interview  with  her  husband. 
Ronald  Glenallen  had  made  himself 
somewhat  conspicuous  among  the  in- 
surgents, and  his  name  was  upon  the 
list  of  those  who  were  to  be  transferred 
to  London  to  be  tried— and  in  all  human 
certainty  (xmdemned— there. 

Yet  all  hope  was  not  at  an  end,  as 
some  of  Lilias's  new  friends  cautiously 
whispered. 

The  wealthy  English  Jacobites,  who 
had  timidly  hung  back  from  Joining  the 
rising,  at  least  now  showed  some  sym- 
pathy with  the  vanquished;  money  was 
freely  sent  from  London,  and  secretly 
smuggled  into  the  gaols  of  Preston,  un- 
til, as  a  contemporary  writes,  "though 
it  was  difllcult  to  obtain  change  for  a 
guinea  in  the  streets  and  shops  of  Pres- 
ton" (the  town  being  so  impoverished 
by  the  war),  "gold  and  silver  abounded 
in  all  the  gaols." 

The  ostensible  reason  for  these  chari- 
table remittances  was  a  desire  to  enable 
the  Jacobite  prisoners  to  procure  such 
comforts  and  alleviations  as  were,  in 
those  days,  purchasable  in  every  gaol 
by  payment,  but  more  than  one  captive 
found  that  the  money  of  his  English 
friends  furnished  a  "golden  key"  to  lib- 
erty. 

General  Foster,  the  commander  of  the 
Insurgent    forces,    had    succeeded    in 
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'^breaking  prison"  and  safely  escaping 
to  France— might  not  Ronald  Glenal- 
len  be^  equally  fortunate? 

But  without  attracting  suspicion, 
which  would  have  been  destmctlTe  to 
her  hopes,  Lilias  found  it  impossible  to 
communicate  with  her  husband,  or  even 
to  inform  him  that  she  was  in  the  town. 
By  a  lucky  chance,  the  humble  lodg- 
ing where  Lilias  had  taken  refuge  was 
situated  close  by  the  prison  in  which 
she  knew  Ronald  to  be  confined;  should 
her  husband  succeed  in  eff^ptlng  his 
escape  a  place  of  concealment  was 
therefore  near  at  hand;  but  how  to  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  the  captive? 

Lilias  often  glanced  up  as  she  passed 
the  grim  forbidding  building  (about 
which  she  dare  not  linger)  with  a  yearn- 
ing longing  that  her  voice  could  pene- 
trate to  Ronald's  cell,  and  whisper  to 
him  that  she  was  watching  and  waiting 
80  close  at  hand,  and  had  means  to  ef- 
fect his  escape  abroad,  could  he  but 
reach  her  in  safety.  There  was  but  ant 
hope  of  opening  a  communication  with 
the  captive— a  faint  and  feeble  one  in- 
deed; but  "drowning  men  catch  at 
straws"— Lilias  resolved  at  least  to  try 
this  expedient. 

Days  went  by,  and  the  Glenallen  little 
ones,  accustomed  to  the  fresh,  free  air 
of  their  Scottish  home,  began  to  droop 
amid  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  the  overcrowded  town, 
little  Marjorie  at  length  becoming  so 
ill  that  a  doctor  had  to  be  summoned. 
In  one  sense  the  child's  illness  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  was  through 
this  same  doctor  (himself  of  strong  Jac- 
obite sympathies,  though  too  cautious 
a  man  to  have  openly  Involved  himself 
In  the  ill-starred  rising)  that  Lilias  was 
brought  Into  communication  with  some 
of  her  fellow  country-folk,  and  enabled 
to  learn  of  her  husband's  whereabouts, 
and  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  his 
escape. 

In  the  meantime  Lilias's  money  was 
rapidly  melting    away— everything   In 


Preston  was  now  at  "famine  pricett" 
and  though  the  kindly  little  doctor  gen- 
erously waved  aside  the  fees  whidi 
Lilias  offered,  Marjorie's  lllneas  wu 
costly,  for  the  little  sufferer  needed  dcfr 
cacies  and  wine  and  similarly  expenain 
things.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  ti 
keep  at  hand  a  small  stock  of  gulneu^ 
lest  the  fugitive,  so  ardently  longed  Vm^ 
should  arrive  penniless  at  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  be,  in  conseqnence,  unable 
to  proceed  farther.  Therefore,  Lillu 
thankfully  availed  herself  of  Dame  U^ 
sula's  proffered  services  for  the  sale  o( 
such  lace.  Jewels  and  brocades  as  tke 
possessed— no  great  stock  in  truth,  for 
the  wife  of  a  small  Highland  laird  wu 
never  lavishly  supplied  with  these  fem- 
inine luxuries;  but  such  as  Lilias  pos- 
sessed she  readily  now  parted  wlth- 
only,  with  a  firmness  which  provoked 
Dame  Ursula,  obstinately  clinging  to 
one  possession  which,  in  the  landlady's 
eyes,  could  have  been  ''easiest  spared" 
of  all  the  valuables  which  had  beei 
sacrificed. 

It  was  regarding  this  article,  a  larse 
silver  cup,  with  the  Glenallen  arms  con- 
spicuously emblazoned  upon  it,  that  the 
worthy  landlady  was  now  arguing  with 
her  lodger,  who  (very  absurdly,  ai 
Dame  Ursula  considered)  had,  of  late, 
placed  this  cup  in  the  window  where  It 
was  clearly  visible  to  all  passers-by  !b 
the  street. 

"  'Tis  a  bit  of  sheer  vanity.  Just  to 
show  she's  better  than  the  neighbors,  I 
suppose,"  grumbled  the  dame,  addhif 
some  remaris  about  the  "folly  of  han^ 
ing  out  a  bait  for  thieves.*' 

Now,  however,  when  Marjorie  was 
lying  sick  and  Lilias  had  timidly  asked 
her  landlady  if  she  could  procure  htf 
some  needlework  to  execute.  In  order 
that  she  might  earn  a  little  for  hersdf 
and  her  children.  Dame  Ursula  faiilT 
lost  patience  and  bluntly  told  her 
lodger  that  she  was  "keeping  a  si^ 
of  good  money  locked  up  In  waste"  lo 
the  shape  of  the  silver  cup,  which  LOlii 
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•o  pertinaciouBly  displayed  in  her  win- 
dow. 

"Master  Stevens,  the  silversmith, 
would  buy  it  at  a  good  price,  madam* 
and,  to  qieak  the  truth,  it's  little  liking 
I  have  to  see  it  stuck  where  it  is  in 
tliese  troubled  days,  when  the  streets 
are  full  of  desperate  rogues,  ready 
■  enough  to  cut  the  throats  of  an  honest 
family  if  they  fancy  there's  aught  in 
their  house  worth  stealing.  The  money 
that  cup  would  fetch  would  be  of  good 
■ervice  to  you,  madam;  and,  to  my 
mind,  this  house  'ud  be  far  the  safer 
If  'twas  away." 

Lfilias's  pale  cheek  flushed. 

"I  cannot  part  with  that  cup,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice;  "  'tis  an  heirloom," 
ahe  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'and 
I  keep  it  for  my  son." 

''Please  yourself,  madam;  but  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  better  to  keep  hit 
$i8ter  for  him,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  an- 
grily, flouncing  downstairs  to  dilate  to 
her  servant  upon  the  "beggarly  Scotch 
inide"  which  would  see  a  child  sink  and 
die  for  the  want  of  necessaries,  rather 
than  sell  a  piece  of  plate  with  the  fam- 
ily arms  upon  it 

When  alone  Lilias  burled  her  face  in 
ber  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

''Husband  and  child,"  she  whispered 
— ^"must  I  in  truth  choose  between 
them?  But  oh,  not  even  for  Marjorle's 
flake  dare  I  give  up  my  only  hope  of 
flaying  her  father's  life." 

"Mother,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  eight-years-old  Alexander, 
"what  for  do  you  hold  so  flrmly  to  yon 
rtlver  cup?" 

lilllas  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then 
-m  overwhelming  desire  to  open  her 
heart  came  over  her,  and  she  drew  her 
boy  dose  to  her  arms. 

•TTou're  growing  into  a  big  laddie 
now,  my  balm,  and  I'll  trust  you  with 
my  flecret  Whisper  now,"  and  she 
Ineathed  some  low  words  into  his  eager 


nwnble  had  made  the  boy  wise  be- 


yond his  years;  bis  face  brightened  in- 
telligently as  he  listened  to  his  mother's 
communication. 

"Oh,  mammie,  but  'tis  indeed  a  wise< 
like  thought!  Our  father  will  thank 
and  bless  you  for  it" 

"Truly  will  he.  my  bairn,"  answered 
a  voice  in  a  cautious  whisper;  and  Lil- 
ias started  as  the  door  noiselessly 
unclosed,  and,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  a  tall 
form  hurriedly  entered. 

The  loving  wife's  stratagem  had  been 
successful;  Ronald  had  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting his  escape  from  the  prison,  and, 
having  learnt  that  his  wife  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Preston,  was  cautiously 
reconnoitring  the  streets,  not  daring  to 
make  open  inquiries  about  her  where- 
abouts, when  the  familiar  silver  cup  with 
his  own  arms  vpon  it,  hapl  caught  his 
eye.  The  door  of  the  house  was  fortu- 
nately on  the  latch  (Dame  Ursula  was 
abroad,  and  her  maid  had  slipped  across 
the  road  for  a  gossip),  and  the  pro- 
scribed Jacobite  had  thus  been  able 
safely  to  effect  an  entrance. 

Dame  Ursula  was  much  gratlfled  next 
day  when  Lilias  informed  her  that  she 
had  thought  over  her  advice,  and  was 
willing  to  sacriflce  the  treasured  cup— it 
seemed  indeed  time  to  do  this,  for  Mar- 
Jorie— at  the  doctor's  next  visit— was 
pronounced  to  be  so  much  worse  that  it 
was  necessary  to  confine  the  child  en- 
tirely to  one  chamber,  and  to  exclude 
all  visitors  save  her  mother  and  Dr. 
Gray;  though,  Judging  by  the  amount 
of  food  still  consumed  by  the  lodgers, 
even  this  anxiety  did  not  Impair  the  ap- 
petite of  the  other  children.  Little  did 
good  Dame  Ursula  suspect  that  another 
inmate  than  the  sick  child  lurked,  for 
a  day  and  a  night  in  her  small  back 
bedchamber;  and  that  It  was  only  after 
a  man's  tall  figure  bad  noiselessly  crept 
down  the  staircase  one  midnight  and 
escaped  into  the  silent  and  deserted 
street  that  Marjorle  was  pronounced 
to  be  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be 
again  visible.    Very  possibly  Dr.  Gray 
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knew  more  than  he  chose  to  speak 
about— wise  men  see  and  hear  much, 
but  know  how  to  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel. 

Ronald  Glenallen  safely  effected  his 
escape  to  France;  and,  thanks  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  "heirloom"  cup,  Lillas 
and  her  children  found  means  to  return 
to  their  peaceful  Highland  glens,  where, 
when  more  merciful  counsels  had  pre- 
vailed, the  "Act  of  Oblivion"  enabled 

Tbe  L«i«are  Hour. 


Ronald,  in  the  after  yean,  to  rejoin  kk 
family,  whom,  but  for  his  wife's  ^fs^ 
ingenuity,  he  might  nerer  have  nut 
again. 

Little  did  the  English  pnrchasen  ul 
owners  of  the  Glenallen  cop— lost  f» 
ever  to  that  family— grae«8  how  the  ri- 
ver goblet  had  once — like  a  ray  from  i 
lighthouse— guided  its  original  owner 
into  a  harbor  of  refn^e. 


THE  WATERWORKS. 


PASSAGES    IK  THE  LIFE  OF  MABTSB  OSWALD  BA8TABLB. 


This  Is  the  story  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  influentlally  naughty 
thing  we  ever  did  in  our  lives.  We  did 
not  mean  to  do  such  a  deed;  and  yet  we 
did  do  it.  These  things  will  happen 
with  the  best  regulated  consciences.  It 
happened  when  we  were  in  the  country 
for  our  summer  holidays. 

The  story  of  this  rash  and  fatal  act 
is  Intimately  Involved— which  means 
all  mixed  up  anyhow— with  a  private 
affair  of  Oswald*s,  and  the  one  cannot 
be  revealed  without  the  other.  Oswald 
would  rather  have  his  story  unremem- 
bercd,  but  he  wishes  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  perhaps  it  is  what  father  calls  a 
wholesome  discipline  to  lay  bare  the 
awful  facts. 

It  was  like  this:  on  Alice's  and  NoSl's 
birthday  we  went  on  the  river  for  a 
picnic.  Before  that  we  had  not  known 
that  there  was  a  river  so  near  us.  After- 
wards father  said  he  wished  we  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  our  pristine 
ignorance,  whatever  that  Is.  And  per- 
haps the  dark  hour  did  dawn  when  we 
wished  so  too;  but  a  truce  to  vain  r<i- 
RrotsI 

It  was  rather  a  flue  thing  In  birth- 
days.   Tbe  uncle  sent  a  box  of  toys  and 


sweets,  things  that  were  like  a  visloi 
from  another  and  a  bri^^hter  world.  Be* 
sides  that  Alice  had  a  knife,  a  pair  of 
shut-up  scissors,  a  silk  handkerchiet  t 
book  (it  was  "The  Golden  Age,"  and  li 
A  1,  except  where  it  gets  mixed  wltk 
grown-up  nonsense),  also  a  work-csn 
lined  with  pink  plush,  and  a  boot-bif 
which  no  one  in  their  senses  would  use; 
because  it  had  flowers  in  wool  all  offf 
it  And  there  was  a  kitten;  but  It  got 
111  almost  at  once,  and  then  she  would 
do  nothing  but  nurse  it  till  it  died.  And 
she  had  a  box  of  chocolates,  and  a  mi- 
slcal  box  that  played  "The  man  wki 
broke"  and  two  other  tunes;  and  two 
pairs  of  kid  gloves  for  church;  and  t 
box  of  writing  paper^plnk,  will 
"Alice"  on  it  In  gold  writing;  and  n 
egg,  colored  red,  that  said  "A.  Bastabte^ 
In  Ink  on  one  side.  Mrs.  Pettigiw 
gave  the  egg.  It  was  a  kindly  hoa» 
keeper's  friendly  token. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  about  the  piciie 
on  the  river,  because  the  happiest  tlmei 
form  but  dull  reading  when  they  ait 
written  down.  I  will  merely  state  tbit 
It  was  prime.  Though  happy,  the  du 
was  uneventful.  The  only  thing  exd^ 
ing  enough  to  write  about  was  hi  ose 
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of  the  locks,  where  there  was  a  snake— 
a  Tlper.  It  was  asleep  in  a  warm,  sun- 
ny corner  of  the  lock-gate,  and  when 
the  gate  was  shut  it  fell  off  Into  the 
water. 

Alice  and  Dora  screamed  hideously; 
so  did  Daisy,  but  her  screams  were 
thinner. 

The  snake  swam  round  and  round  all 
the  time  our  boat  was  in  the  lock.  It 
swam  with  four  inches  of  itself—the 
head  end— reared  up  out  of  the  water, 
exactly  like  Kaa  in  the  Jungle  Book, 
so  that  we  know  Kipling  is  a  true  au- 
thor, and  no  rotter.  We  were  careful  to 
keep  our  bands  well  inside  the  boat.  A 
snake's  eye  strikes  terror  into  the  bold- 
est breast.  When  the  lock  .  was  full 
father  killed  the  viper  with  a  boat-hook. 
I  was  sorry  for  it  myself.  It  was  in- 
deed ^  venomous  serpent,  but  it  was 
the  first  we  had  ever  seen,  except  at  the 
Zoo— and  it  did  swim  most  awfully 
well. 

Directly  the  snake  had  been  killed 
H.O.  reached  out  for  its  corpse— and 
the  next  moment  the  body  of  our  little 
brother  was  seen  wriggling  conclusive- 
ly on  the  boat's  edge.  This  exciting 
spectacle  was  not  of  a  lasting  nature; 
he  went  right  in.  Father  clawed  him 
out.    H.O.  is  very  unlucky  with  water. 

Being  a  birthday  but  little  was  said. 
H.O.  was  wrapped  in  everybody's  coats 
and  did  not  take  any  cold  at  all. 

This  glorious  birthday  ended  with  an 
iced  cake  and  ginger  wine,  and  drink- 
ing healths.  Then  we  played  whatever 
we  liked.  There  had  been  rounders  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  It  was  a  day  to  be 
forever  marked  by  memory's  brightest 
what's-its  name. 

I  should  not  have  said  anything  about 
the  picnic  but  for  one  thing.  It  was  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  It  was  the  all- 
powerful  lever  that  moved  but  too  many 
events.  You  see,  vot  toere  now  no  longer 
strangers  to  the  river. 

And  we  went  there  whenever  we 
could.    Only  we  had  to  take  the  dogs 


and  to  promise  no  bathing  without 
grown-ups.  But  paddling  in  back  wa- 
ters was  allowed.    I  say  no  more. 

I  have  not  numerated  NoSl's  birthday 
presents,  because  I  wish  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination  of  my  young 
readers.  (The  best  authors  always  do 
this.)  If  you  will  take  the  large  red 
catalogue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
and  just  make  a  list  of  about 
fifteen  of  the  things  you  would 
like  best— prices  from  21s.  to  2s. 
6d.— you  will  get  a  very  good  Idea  of 
Noel's  presents,  and  it  will  help  you  to 
make  up  your  mhid  in  case  you  are 
asked  just  before  your  next  birthday 
what  you  really  need. 

One  of  Noel's  birthday  presents  was 
a  cricket-ball.  He  cannot  bowl  for  nuts, 
and  it  was  a  first-rate  ball,  so,  some 
days  after  the  birthday,  Oswald  offered 
him  to  exchange  it  for  a  cocoanut  he 
had  won  at  the  fair,  and  two  pencils 
(new),  and  a  brand-new  note-book.  Os- 
wald thought,  and  he  still  thinks  this 
was  a  fair  exchange;  and  so  did  NoSl 
at  the  time,  and  he  agreed  to  It,  and 
was  quite  pleased  till  the  girls  said  It 
wasn't  fair,  and  Oswald  had  the  best 
of  it.  And  then  that  young  beggar 
No61  wanted  the  ball  back.  But  Os- 
wald was  firm,  though  not  angry. 

"You  said  it  was  a  bargain,  and  yon 
shook  hands  on  it,"  he  said,  and  he  said 
it  quite  kindly  and  calmly. 

No61  said  he  didn't  care,  he  wanted 
his  cricket-ball  back. 

And  the  girls  said  it  was  a  horrid 
shame. 

If  they  had  not  said  that  Oswald 
might  yet  have  consented  to  let  No61 
have  the  beastly  ball;  but  now  of  course 
he  was  not  going  to.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes, 
I  daresay!  And  then  you  would  be 
wanting  the  cocoanut  and  things  again 
the  next  minute." 

"No,  I  shouldn't,"  No61  said. 

It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  and 
H.O.  had  eaten  the  cocoanut,  which 
only  made  It  worse.    And  it  made  them 
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woTue,  too— which  is  what    the  books 
call  poetic  Justice. 

Dora  said,  "I  don't  think  it  was  fair." 

And  even  Alice  said,  "Do  let  him  have 
it  back,  Oswald." 

I  wish  to  be  lust  to  Alice;  she  did  not 
know  then  about  the  cocoanut  having 
been  secretly  wolfed  up. 

We  were  all  in  the  garden.  Oswald 
felt  all  the  feelings  of  the  hero  when  the 
opposing  forces  gathered  about  him  are 
opposing  as  hard  as  ever  they  can.  He 
knew  he  was  not  unfair;  and  he  did  not 
like  to  have  his  conduct  misunderstood 
Just  because  No^l  had  eaten  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  then  wanted  the  ball  back. 
Though  Oswald  did  not  know  then 
about  the  eating  of  the  cocoanut,  he  felt 
the  injustice  in  his  soul  all  the  same. 

No^l  said  afterwards  he  meant  to  of- 
fer Oswald  something  else  to  make  up 
for  the  eaten  cocoanut,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing about  this  at  the  time. 

"Give  it  to  me.  I  say,"  No^l  said. 

And  Oswald  said,  "Shan't" 

Then  N06I  called  Oswald  names,  and 
Oswald  did  not  answer  back— but  Just 
kept  smiling  pleasantly,  and  carelessly 
throwing  up  the  ball  and  catching  it 
again,  with  an  air  of  studied  indiffer- 
ence. 

It  was  Martha's  fault  that  what  hap- 
pened happened.  She  is  the  bull-dog, 
and  very  stout  and  heavy.  She  had 
Just  been  let  loose,  and  she  came  bound- 
ing along  in  her  clumsy  way,  and  Jumped 
up  on  Oswald,  who  is  beloved  by  all 
animals.  (You  know  how  sagacious 
they  are.)  Well,  Martha  knocked  the 
ball  out  of  Oswald's  hands,  and  it  fell 
on  the  grass,  and  No^l  pounced  on  It 
like  a  hooded  falcon  on  its  prey.  Os- 
wald would  scorn  to  deny  that  he  was 
not  going  to  stand  this;  and  the  next 
moment  the  two  were  rolling  over  on 
the  grass,  and  very  soon  N06I  was  made 
to  bite  the  dust  And  serve  him  right 
He  is  old  enough  to  know  his  own 
mind. 

Then    Oswald  walked   slowly   away 


with  the  ball,  and  the  others  picked 
No^l  up  and  consoled  the  beaten.  But 
Dicky  would  not  take  either  side. 

And  Oswald  went  up  into  his  own 
room,  and  lay  on  his  bed  and  reflected 
gloomy  reflections  about  unfairness. 
Presently  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
see  what  the  others  were  doing,  with- 
out their  knowing  he  cared.  So  he 
went  into  the  linen-room  and  looked  out 
of  its  window,  and  he  saw  they  were 
playing  kings  and  queens— and  NoSl 
had  the  biggest  crown  and  the  longest 
sceptre. 

Oswald  turned  away  without  a  word, 
for  it  really  was  sickening.  Then  sud- 
denly his  weary  eyes  fell  upon  some- 
thing he  had  not  before  beheld.  It  was 
a  square  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
linen-room. 

Oswald  never  hesitated.  He  crammed 
the  cricket-ball  into  his  pocket  and 
climbed  up  the  shelves  and  unbolted 
the  trap-door  and  shoved  it  up  and 
pulled  himself  up  through  it  Though 
above  all  was  dark  and  smelt  of  spiders, 
Oswald  fearlessly  shut  the  trap-door 
down  again  before  he  struck  a  match. 
He  always  carries  matches;  he  is  a  boy 
fertile  in  every  subtle  expedient  Then 
he  saw  he  was  in  the  wonderful,  myste- 
rious place  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  roof  is  beams 
and  tiles;  slits  of  light  show  through  the 
tiles  here  and  there.  The  ceiling,  on  its 
other  and  top  side,  is  made  of  rough 
plaster  and  beams.  If  you  walk  on  the 
beams  it  is  all  right— if  you  walk  on  the 
plaster  you  go  through  with  your  feet 
Oswald  found  this  out  later,  but  some 
flne  instinct  now  taught  the  young  ex* 
plorer  where  he  ought  to  tread  and 
where  not  It  was  splendid.  He  was  still 
very  angry  with  the  others,  and  he  was 
glad  he  had  found  out  a  secret  they 
Jolly  well  didn't  know. 

He  walked  along  a  dark  narrow  pas- 
sage. Every  now  and  then  cross-beams 
barred  his  way,  and  he  had  to  creep 
under  them.     At    last    a    small    door 
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loomed  before  him,  with  cracks  of  light 
under  and  over.  He  drew  back  the 
mstj  bolts  and  opened  It  It  opened 
straight  onto  the  leads;  a  flat  place  be- 
tween two  steep  red  roofs,  with  a  para- 
pet two  feet  high,  back  and  front,  so  that 
no  one  could  see  you.  It  was  a  place 
no  one  could  have  Invented  better  than. 
If  they  had  tried,  for  hiding  In.  Oswald 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  there.  He 
happened  to  have  a  volume  of  Percy's 
Anecdotes  In  his  pocket— the  one  abont 
lawyers— as  well  as  a  few  apples.  While 
he  read  and  ate  he  fingered  his  cricket- 
ball,  and  presently  it  rolled  away,  and 
he  thought  he  would  get  ft  by-and-by. 
When  the  tea-bell  rang  he  forgot  the 
ball  and  went  hurriedly  down.  For 
apples  do  not  keep  the  inside  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

No^  met  him  on  the  landing,  and  got 
red  in  the  face,  and  said: 

^It  wasn't  quite  fair  about  the  ball, 
because  H.O.  and  I  had  eaten  the  cocoa- 
nut    You  can  have  It" 

"I  don't  want  your  beastly  ball,"  Os- 
wald said,  kindly,  "only  I  hate  unfair- 
ness. However,  I  don't  know  where  It 
Is  just  now— when  I  find  It  you  shall 
have  It  to  bowl  with  as  often  as  you 
want" 

"Then  you're  not  waxy?" 

And  Oswald  said  no— and  they  went 
in  to  tea  together.  So  that  was  all  right 
There  were  raisin  cakes  for  tea. 

Next  day  we  happened  to  want  to  go 
down  to  the  river  quite  early;  I  don't 
know  why.  This  is  called  Fate  or  Des- 
tiny. We  called  in  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown  for  some  ginger-beer  on  our  way. 
The  landlady  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and 
lets  us  drink  it  in  her  back  parlor  In- 
stead of  the  bar,  which  would  be  Im- 
proper for  girls. 

We  found  her  awfully  busy  making 
pies  and  jellies;  and  her  two  sisters 
were  hurrying  about  with  great  hams 
and  pairs  of  chickens,  and  rounds  of 
cold  beef,  and  lettuces,  and  pickled  sal- 
mon, and  trays  of  crockery  and  glasses. 
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It's  for  the  Angling  Competition," 
she  said. 

We  said,  **What's  that?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  slicing  cucumber  like 
beautiful  machinery  while  she  said  it, 
"a  lot  of  anglers  come  down  some  par- 
ticular day,  and  fish  one  particular  bit 
of  the  river,  and  the  one  that  catches 
most  fish  gets  the  prize.  They're  fishing 
the  pen  above  Stoneham  Lock,  and  they 
all  come  here  to  dine.  So  I've  got  my 
hands  full,  and  a  trifle  over." 

We  said,  "Couldn't  we  helpr 

But  she  said,  "Oh  no,  thank  you.  I 
really  am  so  busy  I  don't  know  whldi 
way  to  turn.    Do  run  along  like  dears." 

So  we  ran  along  like  these  timid,  but 
graceful,  animals. 

Need  I  tell  the  intelligent  reader  that 
we  went  straight  off  to  the  pen  above 
Stoneham  Lock  to  see  the  anglers  com- 
peting? Angling  is  the  same  thing  as 
flshing. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  explain 
locks  to  you.  If  you've  never  seen  a 
lock,  you  could  never  understand,  even 
if  I  wrote  it  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  pages  and  pages  long.  And  if  yon 
have  you'll  understand  without  my  tell- 
ing you.  It  is  harder  than  Euclid  If 
you  don't  know  beforehand,  but  you 
might  get  a  grown'^up  person  to  explain 
it  to  you  with  books  or  wooden  bricks. 

I  will  tell  you  what  a  pen  is,  because 
that  is  easy.  It  is  the  bit  of  river  be- 
tween one  lock  and  the  next  In  some 
rivers  "pens"  are  called  "reaches,"  but 
pen  Is  the  proper  word. 

We  went  along  the  towing-path;  It  Is 
shady  with  willows,  aspens,  alders,  el- 
ders, oaks  and  other  trees.  On  the 
banks  are  flowers— yarrow,  meadow- 
sweet willow-herb,  loose-strife  and 
Lady's  bed-straw.  Oswald  learned  the 
names  of  all  these  trees  and  plants  on 
the  day  of  the  picnic.  The  others  did 
not  remember  them,  but  Oswald  did. 
He  Is  a  boy  of  what  they  call  most  re- 
lenting memory. 

The  anglers  were  sitting    here   and 
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there  on  the  shady  bank  among  the 
grass  and  the  different  flowers  I  have 
named.  Some  had  dogs  with  them,  and 
some  umbrellas,  and  some  had  only 
their  wives  and  families. 

We  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  them 
and  ask  how  they  liked  their  lot,  and 
what  kinds  of  fish  there  were,  and 
whether  they  were  nice  to  eat,  but  we 
did  not  like  to. 

Denny  had  seen  anglers  before,  and 
he  knew  they  liked  to  be  talked  to;  but 
though  he  spoke  to  them  quite  like  to 
equals,  he  did  not  ask  the  things  we 
wanted  to  know.  He  Just  asked  wheth- 
er they'd  had  any  luck,  and  what  bait 
they  used. 

And  they  answered  him  back  politely. 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  an  angler.  It  Is 
an  immovable  amusement,  and,  as  of- 
ten as  not,  no  fish  to  speak  of  after  all. 

Daisy  and  Dora  had  stayed  at  home. 
When  we  got  to  Stoneham  Lock,  Den- 
ny said  he  should  go  home  and  fetch  his 
fishing-rod.  H.O.  went  with  him.  This 
left  four  of  us— Oswald,  Alice,  Dicky 
and  Noel. 

We  went  on  down  the  towing-path. 

The  lock  shuts  up  (that  sounds  as  if  it 
was  like  the  lock  on  a  door,  but  it  is  very 
otherwise)  between  one  pen  of  the  river 
and  the  next.  The  pen  where  the  an- 
glers were  was  full  right  up  over  the 
roots  of  the  grass  and  flowers.  But  the 
pen  below  was  nearly  empty. 

**You  can  see  the  poor  river's  bones," 
Norn  said. 

And  so  you  could.  Stones  and  mad 
and  dried  branches,  and  here  and  there 
an  old  kettle  or  a  tin  pail  with  no  bot- 
tom to  it,  that  some  bargee  had  chucked 
in. 

From  walking  so  much  along  the 
river,  we  knew  many  of  the  bargees. 
Bargees  are  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  big  barges  that  are  pulled  up  and 
down  the  river  by  slow  horses.  The 
horses  do  not  swim;  they  walk  on  the 
towing-path  with  a  rope  tied  to  them, 
and  the  other  end  to  the  barge.    So  it 


gets  pulled  along.  The  bargees  ve 
knew  were  a  good  friendly  sort,  aal 
used  to  let  us  go  all  over  the  btiici 
when  they  were  in  a  good  temper.  Thc| 
were  not  at  all  the  sort  of  buUylnt 
cowardly  fiends  in  hnman  form  tbtttlK 
young  hero  at  Oxford  fights  a  crowd  ot 
single-handed,  in  books. 

The  river  does  not  smell  nice  wlien  iti 
bones  are  showing.  But  we  went  ikng 
down  because  Oswald  wanted  to  get 
some  cobbler's  wax  In  Yaldlng  viOife, 
for  a  bird-net  he  was  making. 

But  Just  above  Yaldlng  Lock,  where 
the  river  is  narrow  and  straight  we 
saw  a  sad,  gloomy  sight.  A  big  btrfi 
sitting  flat  on  the  mud,  because  tlwre 
was  not  water  enough  to  float  her. 

There  was  no  one  on  board,  hot  we 
knew  by  a  red  flannel  waistcoat  tint 
was  spread  out  to  dry  on  top,  that  tte 
barge  belonged  to  friends  of  ours. 

Then  Alice  said:  "They  have  gone  to 
flnd  the  man  who  turns  on  the  water  Id 
fill  the  pen.  I  daresay  they  wont  And 
him.  He's  gone  to  his  dinner.  I  shouU- 
n't  wonder.  What  a  lovely  surprise  It 
would  be  if  they  came  back  to  flnd  thdr 
barge  floating  high  and  dry  on  a  lot  of 
water!  Do  let's  do  it.  If  s  a  long  time 
since  any  of  us  did  a  kind  action.  de> 
serving  of  being  put  in  the  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds." 

Oswald  said,  "But  how?  7ok  don*t 
know  how,  and  If  you  did  we  bavent 
got  a  crowbar." 

I  cannot  help  felling  you  that  loda 
are  opened  with  crowbars.  Too  \fdk 
and  push  till  a  thing  goes  up,  and  tte 
water  runs  through.  It  is  rather  Uke 
the  little  sliding  door  in  the  big  door  of 
a  hen-house. 

"I  know  where  the  crowbar  Is,"  Alfce 
said:  "Dicky  and  I  were  down  here  yes- 
terday when  you  were  sul— **  S3ie  wu 
going  to  say  "sulking,"  I  know,  hot  ike 
remembered  manners  ere  too  late,  M 
Oswald  bears  her  no  malice.  She  west 
on,  "—yesterday,  when  you  were  «^ 
stairs.     And  we  saw  the  water-tnder 
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open  the  lock  and  the  weir  sluices.    It's 
quite  easy,  isn't  It  Dicky?" 

"As  easy  as  kiss  your  hand,"  said 
Dicky;  '*and  whaf  s  more,  I  know  where 
he  keeps  the  other  things  he  opens  the 
wehr  sluices  with.   I  votes  we  do.' 

"Do  let's,  if  we  can,"  NoSl  said;  "and 
the  bargees  will  bless  the  names  of 
their  unknown  benefactors.  .  They 
might  make  a  song  about  us,  and  sing 
it  on  winter  nights,  as  they  pass  round 
the  wassail-bowl  in  front  of  the  cabin 
fire." 

NoSl  wanted  to  very  much,  but  I  don't 
think  it  was  altogether  for  generous- 
ness,  but  because  he  wanted  to  see  how 
the  sluices  opened.  Yet  perhaps  I  do 
but  wrong  the  boy. 

We  sat  and  looked  at  the  barge  a  bit 
longer,  and  then  Oswald  said.  Well,  he 
didn't  mind  going  back  to  the  lock  and 
having  a  look  at  the  crowbar.  Tou  see 
Oswald  did  not  propose  this;  he  did  not 
even  care  very  much  about  it  when 
Alice  suggested  it 

But  when  we  got  to  Stoneham  Lock, 
and  Dicky  dragged  the  two  heavy  crow- 
bars from  among  the  elder  bushes,  be- 
hind a  fallen  log,  and  began  to  pound 
away  at  the  sluice  of  the  lock,  Oswald 
felt  it  would  not  be  manly  to  stand  idly 
apart    So  he  took  his  turn. 

It  was  very  hard  work  but  we  opened 
the  lock  sluices,  and  we  did. not  drop 
the  crowbar  into  the  lock  either,  as  I 
have  heard  of  being  done  by  older  and 
sillier  people. 

The  water  poured  through  the  sluices, 
all  green  and  solid,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  with  a  knife;  and  where  it  fell  on 
the  water  underneath,  the  white  foam 
spread  like  a  moving  counterpane. 
When  we  had  finished  the  lock,  we  did 
the  weir,  which  is  wheels  and  chains, 
and  the  water  pours  through  over  the 
stones  in  a  magnificent  waterfall  and 
sweeps  all  around  the  weir-pooL 

The  sight  of  the  foaming  waterfalls 
was  quite  enough  reward  for  our  heavy 
labors,  even  without  the  thought  of  the 


unspeakable  gratitude  that  the  bargees 
would  feel  to  us  when  they  got  back  to 
their  barge,  and  found  her  no  longer  a 
stick-in-the-mud,  but  bounding  on  the 
free  bosom  of  the  river. 

When  we  had  opened  all  the  sluices 
we  gazed  a  while  on  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  then  went  home,  because  we 
thought  it  would  be  more  truly  noble 
and  good  not  to  wait  to  be  thanked  for 
our  kind  and  devoted  action;  and  be- 
sides, it  was  nearly  dinner-time,  and 
Oswald  thought  it  was  going  to  rain. 

On  the  way  home  we  agreed  not  to 
tell  the  others,  because  it  would  be  like 
boasting  of  our  good  acts. 

"They  will  know  aU  about  it"  N06I 
said,  "when  they  hear  us  being  blessed 
by  the  grateful  bargees,  and  when  the 
tale  of  the  Unknown  Helpers  is  being 
told  by  every  village  fireside;  and  then 
they  can  write  it  in  the  Qolden  Deed 
Book." 

So  we  went  home.  Denny  and  H.O. 
had  thought  better  of  it  and  they  were 
fishing  in  the  moat  They  did  not  catch 
anything. 

Oswald  is  very  weatherwise— at  least 
so  I  have  heard  it  said— and  he  had 
thought  there  would  be  rain.  There 
was.  And  it  came  on  while  we  were  at 
dinner.  A  great  strong,  thundering 
rain,  coming  down  in  sheets— the  first 
rain  we  had  had  since  we  came  into  the 
country. 

We  went  to  bed  as  usuaL  No  presen- 
timent of  the  coming  awfulness  clouded 
our  young  mirth.  I  remember  Dicky 
and  Oswald  had  a  wrestling  match,  and 
Oswald  won. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Oswald 
was  awakened  by  a  hand  on  his  face. 
It  was  a  wet  hand  and  very  cold.  Os- 
wald hit  out  of  course,  but^i  voice  said, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"Don't  be  a  young  ass!  Have  you 
got  any  matches?  My  bed's  full  of  wa- 
ter. If s  pouring  down  from  the  cell* 
hig." 

Oswald's  first  thought  was,  that  by 
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opening  those  sluices  we  had  flooded 
some  secret  passage  which  communicat- 
ed with  the  top  of  the  Moat  House;  but 
when  he  was  properly  awake  he  saw 
that  this  could  not  be  on  account  of  the 
river  being  so  low. 

He  had  matches.  (He  is,  as  I  said 
before,  a  boy  full  of  resources.)  He 
struck  one  and  lit  a  candle;  and  Dicky, 
for  it  was  indeed  he,  gazed  with  Os- 
wald at  the  amazing  spectacle. 

Our  bedroom  floor  was  all  wet  in 
patches.  Dicky's  bed  stood  in  a  pond, 
and  from  the  ceiling  water  was  drip- 
ping in  rich  profusion  at  a  dozen  differ- 
ent places.  There  was  a  great  wet 
patch  in  the  ceiling,  and  that  was  bine 
instead  of  white  like  the  dry  part,  and 
the  water  dripped  from  different  parts 
of  it. 

For  a  moment  Oswald  was  quite  un- 
manned. "Crikey!"  he  said,  in  a  heart- 
broken tone,  and  remained  an  instant 
plunged  in  thought 

"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"  Dicky 
said. 

And  really  for  a  short  time  even  Os- 
wald did  not  ^  know.  It  was  a  blood- 
curdliug  event— a  regular  facer.  Al- 
bert's uncle  had  gone  to  London  that 
day  to  stay  till  the  next.  Yet  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

The  first  thing  was  to  rouse  the  un- 
conscious Others  from  their  deep  sleep, 
because  the  water  was  beginning  to 
drip  onto  their  beds.  And,  though  as 
yet  they  knew  it  not  there  was  quite  a 
pool  on  Noel's  bed,  just  in  the  hollow 
behind  where  his  knees  were  doubled 
up;  and  one  of  H.O.'s  boots  was  full  of 
water,  that  surged  wildly  out  when  Os- 
wald happened  to  kick  it  over. 

We  woke  them;  a  difficult  task,  but 
we  did  not  shrink  from  it 

Then  we  said:  "Get  up!  there  is  a 
flood!  Wake  up,  or  you  will  be  drowned 
in  your  beds!  And  Ifs  half -past  two 
by  Oswald's  watch." 

They  awoke  slowly  and  very  stupidly. 
H.O.  was  the  slowest  and  stupidest 


The  water  poured  faster  and  fatter 
from  the  ceiling.  We  looked  at  etck 
other  and  turned  pale. 

No§l  said,  ''Hadn't  we  better  call  lln. 
Pettigrew?" 

But  Oswald  simply  couldn't  conseit 
to  this.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  tbe 
feeling  that  this  was  our  fault  mew* 
how  for  meddling  with  the  river,  though 
of  course  the  clear  star  of  reasoo  told 
him  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  tlie 
case. 

We  all  devoted  ourselves  heart  and 
soul  to  the  work  before  us.  We  put  tike 
bath  under  the  worst  and  the  wetM 
place,  and  the  Jugs  and  basins  imder 
lesser  streams  and  we  moved  our  bedi 
away  to  the  dry  end  of  the  roouL  Oon 
is  a  long  attic  that  runs  right  across  the 
house. 

But  the  water  k^t  coming  in  wone 
and  worse.  Our  nightshirts  were  wet 
through,  so  we  got  into  our  other  shirts 
and  knickerbockers,  but  preserved  bare- 
ness in  our  feet  And  the  floor  was  as 
inch  deep  in  water,  however  modi  we 
mopi>ed  it  up. 

We  emptied  the  basin  out  of  the  wli- 
dow  as  fast  as  it  filled,  and  we  bsM 
the  bath  with  a  Jug,  without  pausing  to 
complain  how  hard  the  work  was.  But 
in  Oswald's  dauntless  breast  he  bepi 
to  see  that  tfaey  would  "have  to  call  Mn 
Pettigrew. 

A  new  waterfall  broke  out  betweei 
the  firegrate  and  the  mantelpiece,  nd 
spread  in  devastating  floods.  Oswald  ii 
full  of  ingenious  devices.  (I  think  1 
have  said  this  before,  but  it  is  qsUi 
true,  and  perhaps  even  truer  this  tiae 
than  it  was  last  time  I  said  it)  He  fot 
a  board  out  of  the  boic-room  next  dooi; 
and  rested  one  end  on  the  chfaik  be* 
tween  the  fireplace  and  the  mantelpieA 
and  laid  the  other  end  on  the  back  of 
a  chahr.  Then  we  stuffed  the  rest  of  the 
chink  with  our  night-gowns  and  hid 
a  towel  along  the  plank,  and  behold  i 
noble  stream  poured  over  the  end  of  the 
board  right  into  the  bath  we  pat  Mf 
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ready.  It  was  like  Niagara,  only  not 
so  round  in  shape. 

The  first  lot  of  water  that  came  down 
the  chimney  was  very  dirty.  The  wind 
whistled  outside. 

NoSl  said,  '*If  it  is  pipes  burst  and 
not  rain,  it  will  be  nice  for  the  water- 
rates." 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  after  this 
for  Denny  to  begin  with  his  everlasting 
poetry.  He  stopped  mopping  up  the 
water  to  say: 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace. 

The  Water  Bates  were  shrieking, 
And  in  the  howl  of  Heaven,  each  face 

Grew  black  as  they  were  speaking. 

Our  faces  were  black  and  our  hands 
too,  but  we  did  not  take  any  notice;  we 
ooly  told  him  not  to  gas,  but  to  go  on 
mopping;  and  he  did,  and  we  all  did. 

But  more  and  more  water  came  pour- 
ing down.  Yon  would  not  believe  so 
much  could  come  off  one  roof. 

When  at  last  It  was  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  must  be  awakened  at  all  haz- 
ards, we  went  and  woke  Alice  to  do 
the  fatal  errand. 

When  she  came  back  with  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew in  a  nightcap  and  a  red  flannel 
petticoat  over  her  nightgown  we  held 
onr  breath. 

But  Mrs.  Pettigrew  did  not  even  say, 
•*What  on  earth  have  you  children  been 
up  to  now?"  as  Oswald  had  feared.  She 
■Imply  sat  down  on  my  bed  and  said, 
**Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  ever  so 
many  times. 

Then  Denny  said:  "I  once  saw  holes 
In  a  cottage  roof.  The  man  told  me  it 
was  done  when  the  water  came  through 
tiie  thatch.  He  said  if  the  water  lies 
an  about  the  celling.  It  breaks  it  down, 
bnt  if  yon  make  holes  the  water  will 
only  come  through  the  holes,  and  you 
ean  put  pails  under  the  holes  to  catch 
If 

So  we  made  nine  holes  in  the  ceiling 
with  the  poker,  and  put  palls  and  baths 
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and  tubs  under;  and  now  there  was  not 
SO  much  water  on  the  floor. 

But  we  had  to  keep  on  working  like 
niggers,  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  and  Alice 
worked  the  same. 

About  five  in  the  morning  the  rain 
stopped,  about  seven  the  water  did  not 
come  in  so  fast,  and  presently  it  only 
dripped  slowly.     Our  task  was  done. 

This  is  the  only  time  I  was  ever  up 
all  night  I  wish  it  happened  oftener. 
We  did  not  go  back  to  bed  then,  but 
dressed  and  went  down.  We  all  went 
to  sleep  in  the  afternoon  though,  quite 
without  meaning  to. 

Oswald  went  up  on  the  roof  before 
breakfast  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  hole 
where  the  rain  had  come  in.  He  did 
not  find  aujT  hole,  but  he  found  the 
cricket-ball  Jammed  into  the  top  of  a 
gutter-pipe,  which  he  afterwards  knew 
ran  down  inside  the  wall  of  the  house 
and  Joined  the  moat  below.  It  seems 
a  silly  dodge,  but  so  it  was. 

When  the  men  went  up  after  break- 
fast to  see  what  caused  the  flood,  they 
said  there  must  have  been  a  good  half- 
foot  of  water  on  the  leads  the  night  before 
for  it  to  have  risen  high  enough  to  go 
above  the  edge  of  the  lead»  and  of 
course  when  it  got  above  the  lead  there 
was  nothing  to  stop  it  running  down 
under  it,  and  soaking  through  the  ceil- 
ing. The  parapet  and  the  roofs  kept  it 
from  tumbling  off  down  the  sides 
of  the  house  in  the  natural  way. 
They  said  there  must  have  been  some 
"obstruction"  in  the  pipe  which  ran 
down  into  the  house;  but  whatever  it 
was  the  water  had  washed  it  away,  for 
they  put  wires  down,  and  the  pipe  was 
quite  clear. 

While  we  were  being  told  this,  Os- 
wald's trembling  flngers  felt  at  the  wet 
cricket-ball  in  his  Jacket  pocket  And 
he  "kmevD,  But  he  could  not  teU.  He 
heard  them  wondering  what  the  "ob- 
struction" could  have  been,  and  all  the 
time  he  had  the  "obstruction"  in  his 
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pocket,  and  never  said  a  single  word. 

I  do  not  seek  to  defend  him.  But  it 
really  was  an  awful  tiling  to  have  been 
the  cause  of;  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  is  but 
harsh  and  hasty.  But  tliis,  as  Oswald 
knows  too  well,  is  no  excuse  for  his 
silent  conduct. 

Albert's  uncle,  who  is  a  great  friend 
of  ours,  came  back  that  day.  At  tea- 
time  he  was  rather  silent  toa  At  iast 
he  looked  upon  us  with  a  glance  full  of 
intelligence,  and  said: 

**There  was  a  queer  thing  happened 
yesterday.  You  know  there  was  an  an- 
gling competition.  The  pen  was  kept 
full  on  purpose.  Some  mischievous 
busybody  went  and  opened  the  sluices 
and  let  all  the  water  out  The  Anglers' 
holiday  was  spoiled.  No— the  rain 
wouldn't  have  spoiled  it  anyhow,  Alice. 
Anglers  like  rain.  The  Rose  and  Crown 
dinner  was  half  of  it  wasted  ])ecause 
the  anglers  were  so  furious  that  a  lot 
of  them  took  the  next  train  to  town. 
And— this  is  the  worst  of  all— a  barge 
that  was  on  the  mud  in  the  pen  below, 
was  lifted  and  Jammed  across  the  river; 
then  the  water  tilted  her  over,  and  her 
cargo  is  on  the  river  bottom.  It  was 
coals." 

During  this  speech  there  were  four  of 
us  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  our  agi- 
tated glances.  Some  of  us  tried  bread 
and  butter,  but  it  seemed  dry  and  diflB- 
cult,  and  those  who  tried  tea  choked 
and  spluttered,  and  were  sorry  they  had 
not  let  it  alone. 

When  the  speech  stopped  Alice  said: 
"It  was  us." 

And  with  the  deepest  feelings  she  and 
the  rest  of  us  told  all  about  it.  Oswald 
did  not  say  much.  He  was  turning  the 
"obstruction"  round  and  round  in  his 
pocket,  and  wishing  with  all  his  senti- 
ments that  he  had  owned  up  like  a  man 
when  Albert's  uncle  asked  him  before 
tea  to  tell  him  all  about  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  night. 

When  they  had  told  all,  Albert's  uncle 
told  us  four  still  more  plainly  exactly 


what  we  had  done,  and  how  mud 
pleasure  we  had  spoiled,  and  how  mncih 
of  my  father's  money  we  had  wasted- 
because  he  would  have  to  pay  tfx  tbe 
coals  being  got  up  from  the  bottom  «( 
the  river,  if  they  could  be— and  if  not, 
for  the  price  of  the  coals.  And  we  saw 
it  aXl. 

And  when  he  had  done  Alice  burst  oot 
crying  over  her  plate,  and  said:  *'Ifi 
no  use!  we  have  tried  to  be  good  since 
we've  been  down  here.  Yoa  don*t  know 
how  we've  tried!  And  ifs  all  no  qml 
I  believe  we  are  the  wickedest  chUdreB 
in  the  whole  world,  and  1  wish  we  were 
all  dead!" 

This  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  and 
of  course  the  rest  of  ps  were  all  very 
shocked.  But  Oswald  could  not  kelp 
looking  at  Albert's  uncle  to  see  how  lie 
would  take  it. 

He  said,  very  gravely:  "My  dear 
Kiddie,  you  ought  to  be  sorry— I  wiak 
you  to  be  sorry  for  what  you've  done. 
And  you  will  be  punished  for  it"  (We 
were;  our  pocket-money  was  stopped, 
we  were  forbidden  to  go  near  the  river, 
besides  imi)ositlons  miles  long.)  "But,* 
he  went  on,  "you  mustn't  give  up  trylnf 
to  be  good.  Tou  are  extremely  nauglity 
and  tiresome,  as  you  know  very  wdL" 
Noel  began  to  cry  at  about  this  time; 
"But  you  are  not  the  wickedest  diU- 
dren  in  the  world  by  any  means." 

Then  he  stood  up  and  straightened  bii 

collar  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockela. 

"You're  very  unhappy  now."  he  said, 

"and  you  deserve  to  be.    But  I  win  lay 

one  thing  to  you." 

Then  he  said  a  thing  which  Oswald, 
at  least,  will  never  forget  (though  but 
little  he  deserved  It,  with  the  obstnK- 
tion  in  his  pocket,  unowned-up-to  all 
the  time). 

He  said:  "I  have  known  yon  all  for 
four  years— and  yon  know  as  well  ai  I 
do  how  many  scrapes  I've  seen  yon  ia 
and  out  of;  but  I've  never  known  one  of 
you  to  tell  a  lie,  and  I've  never  known 
one  of  you  to  do  a  mean  or  dishonorable 
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action.  And  when  you  have  done  wrong 
you  are  always  sorry.  Now  this  is 
something  to  stand  firm  on.  Tou'U 
learn  to  be  good  in  the  other  ways  some 
day." 

He  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
and  his  face  looked  difTerent,  so  that 
three  of  the  four  guilty  creatures  Icnew 
be  was  no  longer  adamant,  and  they 
threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  Dora, 
I>enny,  Daisy  and  H.O.  of  course  were 
not  in  it,  and  I  think  they  thanked  their 
stars.  Oswald  did  not  embrace  Albert's 
uncle.  He  stood  there  and  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  go  for  a  soldier.  He  gave 
the  wet  ball  one  last  squeeze,  and  took 
his  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  a 
few  words  before  going  to  enlist. 

He  said:  **The  others  may  deserve 
what  you  say.  I  Aope  they  do,  I'm  sure. 
But  /  don't,  because  it  was  my  rotten 
cricket-ball  that  stopped  up  the  pipe 
and  caused  the  midnight  flood  in  our 
bedroom.  And  I  knew  it  quite  early 
this  morning.    And  I  didn't  own  up." 

Oswald  stood  there  covered  with 
shame,  and  he  could  feel  the  hateful 
erlcket-ball  heavy  and  cold  against  the 
top  of  his  leg  through  the  pocket. 

Albert's  uncle  said— and  his  voice 
made  Oswald  hot  all  over,  but  not  with 
shame— he  said: 

I  shall  not  tell  you  what  he  said;  it 
was  no  one's  business  but  Oswald's; 
only  I  will  own  it  made  Oswald  not 
quite  so  anxious  to  run  away  for  a  sol- 
dier as  he  had  been  before. 

That  owning  up  was  the  hardest  thing 
I  erer  did.  They  did  put  that  in  the 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  though  it  was 
not  a  kind  or  generous  act,  and  did  no 
good  to  any  one  or  anything,  except  Os- 

F«n  Man  Migailiw. 


wald's  own  inside  feelings.  I  must  say 
I  think  they  might  have  let  It  alone. 
Oswald  would  rather  forget  it,  especial- 
ly as  Dicky  wrote  it  in,  and  put  this: 

"Oswald  acted  a  lie,  which  he  knows 
Is  as  bad  as  telling  one.  But  he  owned 
up  when  be  needn't  have,  and  this  les- 
sens his  sin.  We  think  he  was  a  thor- 
ough brick  to  do  it" 

Alice  scratched  this  out  afterwards, 
and  wrote  the  record  of  the  incident  in 
more  flattering  terms.  But  Dicky  had 
used  father's  ink,  and  %he  used  Mrs. 
Pettigrew's,  so  any  one  can  read  *<« 
under  the  scratching-outs. 

The  others  were  awfully  friendly  to 
Oswald,  to  show  they  agreed  with  Al- 
bert's uncle  In  thinking  I  deserved  as 
much  share  as  any  one  in  any  praise 
there  might  be  going. 

It  was  Dora  who  said  it  all  came  from 
my  quarrelling  with  No€l  about  that 
nasty  cricket  ball,  but  Alice  gently  yet 
firmly  made  her  shut  up. 

I  let  No«l  have  the  ball.  It  had  been 
thoroughly  soaked,  but  it  dried  all 
right.  But  it  could  never  be  the  same 
to  me  after  what  it  had  done,  and  what 
/  had  done. 

I  hope  you  will  try  to  agree  with  Al- 
bert's uncle,  and  not  think  foul  scorn 
of  Oswald  because  of  this  story.  Per- 
haps you  have  done  things  nearly  as 
bad  yourself  sometimes.  If  you  have 
you  will  know  how  owning  up  soothes 
the  savage  breast  and  alleviates  the 
gnawings  of  remorse.  If  you  have 
never  done  naughty  acts,  I  expect  it  is 
only  because  you  have  never  had  the 
sense  to  think  of  anything. 

B.  Nesldt. 
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DAWN  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago 
So  softly  poised  the  golden-footed  day 

On  yon  high-lifted  minarets  of  snow, 
That  crown  the  wrinlded  glaciers  chill  and  g^ray. 

And  on  the  green  knees  of  those  giant  scars. 
Ages  ere  man  arose  to  mark  the  hours, 

The  dawn  descending  kissed  awake  blue  stars 
Of  gentians,  and  all  tender  Alpine  flowers. 

I,  now,  one  moment  in  the  vast  of  Time, 
With  eyes  divinely  hungered  gazing  there, 

By  earthly  stairways  into  Heaven  climb. 
And  pass  the  gates  of  Eden  unaware. 

I  look,  I  love,  I  worship;  yet  mine  eyes 
Arj  held  from  their  desire;  I  cannot  see 

What  every  floweret  in  its  space  descries. 
Or  worship  as  they  worship,  conscience-free. 

Man  stands  so  large  before  the  eyes  of  man 
He  cannot  think  of  Earth  but  as  his  own; 

All  his  philosophies  can  guess  no  plan 
That  leaves  him  not  on  his  imagined  throne. 

He  is  so  blind  he  cannot  see  the  glory 
Of  gods  hill-haunting— haters  of  the  street; 

He  hath  no  ears  but  for  the  human  story,  ^ 

Though  lives  more  lovely  blossom  at  his  feet 

Who  hath  considered  what  a  Jewel-girth 
Of  beauty,  every  hurrying  human  day. 

Encircles  with  divinity  the  Earth? 
For  man's  eyes  only— Where's  the  fool  will  say? 

Those  shadow-pencilled  valleys  while  I  view. 
Those  snow-domes  under  hyacinthine  skies— 

A  Presence  is  beside  me,  gazing  too, 
A  richer  love  than  mine,  and  holier  eyes. 

Or  when  amid  the  flowers  I  kneel,  and  dream 
O'er  starry  morsels  of  Heaven's  sapphire  floor. 

A  larger  happiness  than  mine  doth  seem 
To  dote  there  too  and  make  my  gladness  more. 
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Yes,  there  are  eyes— I  know  not  whose— nat  man's, 
For  whom  the  world  is  fair;  some  worthier  love 

Than  poet- worship  all  Earth's  wonders  scans; 
We  gather  crumbs— the  feast  is  far  above. 

The  SpecUtor.  ^'  ^-  BoutmXm. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  PERIL. 


The  coming  elections  in  Austria  have 
an  interest  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  Nobody  knows 
how  they  will  turn  out  while  every- 
body feels  their  gravity.  The  Emperor 
has  publicly  warned  his  peoples  that 
this  is  their  final  chance  to  arrange 
their  difilculties  by  constitutional 
means.  If  the  new  Reichsrath  proves 
as  unworkable  as  the  old  ones,  if  the 
Extremists  are  again  in  control,  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  suspended  and  the 
Emperor  will  have  to  assume  once 
more  his  old  rtlt  of  autocratic  ruler  or 
else  try  and  flatten  out  the  racial  en- 
mities under  the  steam  roller  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  A  Habsburg  is  more  like- 
ly to  incline  to  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter alternative.  Either  way  the  elec- 
tions mark  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Par- 
liamentary institutions  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

The  trouble  with  Austria  is  that  it  is 
a  Jumble  of  eight  or  nine  polyglot  peo- 
ples, cooped  up  in  a  space  smaller  than 
Texas,  owning  a  single  sceptre,  but 
without  cohesion  or  common  interests 
or  a  common  character.  Each  race  has 
lived  its  own  life,  made  its  own  history, 
produced  its  own  literature  and  strug- 
gled unceasingly  to  dominate  its  neigh- 
bors. Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  the  Germans  were  the  victors. 
They  ruled  the  whole  realm  from  Vien- 
na, enforced  German  law  and  the  Ger- 
man language  every  where  and  tried  to 
make  each  subject  race  forget  it  had  ever 
had  a  history   and  tongue  of  its  own. 


Solferino  and  Sadowa  overthrew  their 
leadership.  The  Hungarians  recovered 
their  independence,  and  a  great  wave 
of  patriotism  swept  through  the  races 
that  had  been  so  nearly  extinguished. 
It  showed  itself  first  in  a  swift  revival 
of  local  dialects;  it  spread  from  schools 
and  literary  societies,  from  patriotic 
poets  to  patriotic  historians  and  states- 
men, under  whose  guidance  it  culminat- 
ed in  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of 
national  rights.  That  has  been  the  case 
of  the  Bohemian  agitation,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Czechs  to  elbow  out  the 
Germans  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Sile- 
sia, with  a  central  Diet  at  Prague  and 
a  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
the  German  and  Bohemian  lan- 
guages ^re  the  great  feature  of 
Austrian  politics  during  the  past 
forty  years.  And  it  is  the  comparative 
success  of  these  efforts,  especially  since 
1807,  that  has  paralyzed  Parliamentary 
Government  in  Austria,  and  all  but 
broken  up  the  Dual  Monarchy, 

The  Bohemian  question  Is  not  unlike 
the  Irish.  In  both  countries  there  is  a 
fierce  and  instinctive  racial  antipathy. 
In  both  there  is  a  demand  for  Home 
Rule  supported  by  the  native  majority 
and  resisted  by  the  foreign  "garrison." 
The  position  of  the  Germans  along  the 
borders  of  Baxony  and  Bavaria  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  in  Ulster.  The  position  of  the 
Czechs  Is  precisely  that  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists.   The  German  feels  for  the  in- 
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flammable  and  "Interesting"  Slav  very 
much  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  Celt, 
and  the  Slav  retorts  upon    the    "pig- 
headed" German  the  same  epithets  that 
come  from  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  fol- 
lowers.     The  Germans  In  the  Vienna 
Reichsrath  feel  themselves    bound    to 
the  preservation  of    the    German  col- 
ony in  Bohemia  just  as  the  English  ma- 
jority In  the  House  of  Commons  holds 
itself  responsible  fdr  the  safety  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland.  Two  or  three 
extra  complications,  happily  absent  In 
the  case  of  Ireland,  have  helped  to  em- 
bitter the  Bohemian  question.    The  first 
is  a  difference  of  language;  the  second 
the  neighborhood  of  two  Great  Powers, 
each  claiming  kinship  with  the  warring 
races;  the  third  is  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain historical  rights  used  by  the  Czechs 
to  point  the  justice  of  their  demands. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  the  crown  lands 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  formed 
the  Czech  kingdom  of  St.  Vacslav;  and 
what  is  now  Hungary  was  then  the 
Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.    In  1526  the 
Czechs     and     Magyars     offered     their 
crowns  to  the  House  of  Habsburg  in 
return  for  protection  against  the  Turks, 
stipulating  only  that  they  should  retain 
all  their  old  rights  of  independence  and 
self-government.     This    contract    was 
the  legal  basis  for  the  Hungarian  rebel- 
lion of  1848,  and  the  Czechs  maintain 
that  their  historical  claim  to  independ- 
ence rests  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the 
Magyars,  is  founded  on  the  same  docu- 
ments and  coronation  oaths,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  arguments.      The 
Magyars  have  carried  their  point  and 
are  now  practically  a  distinct  State.  The 
Czechs  are  still  struggling  towards  their 
goal. 

The  language  difficulty  has  been 
chiefly  to  the  front  of  late  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1897  the  Austrian  Premier, 
Count  Badoni,  issued  a  decree  placing 
German  and  Czech  on  an  official  par  in 
Bohemia.  As  the  Czechs  number  3,644,- 
00<)  and  the  Germans  only  2,1.')1),000.  the 


equality  of  the  two  tongues  in  bv 
courts  and  Government  Dep&rtmenti 
is  not  on  the  surface  an  unreasonable 
proposition.  But  the  Germans  would 
not  listen  to  it  They  argued  that  the 
decree  was  unconstitutional,  that  G«^ 
man  is  the  language  of  a  great  com- 
merce and  a  great  literature,  known  and 
spoken  the  world  over,  while  Csech  is 
a  mere  Slav  dialect,  confined  at  most 
to  five  million  people,  and  utterly  ll8^ 
less  outside  Bohemia.  ESvery  educated 
Czech  knows-  German*  whereas  a  Ger- 
man would  as  soon  think  of  leanhis 
Czech  as  an  English  official  in  Scotland 
of  mastering  Gaelic.  Moreover,  they 
pointed  out  that  there  are  over  seventy 
administrative  divisions  in  Bohemia, 
with  a  population  of  a  million  and  i 
half,  in  which  the  Czechs  number  bare- 
ly ten  thousand.  Why  should  a  G^ 
man  letter  carrier  or  tax  collector  in 
these  districts  be  made  to  learn  an  in- 
ferior Slavonic  dialect? 

But  none  of  these  arguments,  thon^ 
they  have  point,  quite  explains  the  forr 
of  opposition  that  united  the  Germani 
of  all  parties  and  has  led  to  the  violent 
scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  since  1S87. 
What  inspired  that  opposition  was  the 
perception  that  the  official  equality  of 
the  two  languages  was  merely  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  Slav  inundatkm, 
the  forerunner  of  German  absorption 
by  an  inferior  and  hated  race.  The 
Germans  are  fighting  for  the  last  rem- 
nants of  an  ascendancy  which  some 
curious  blight  of  Ineffectiveness  and 
lassitude  has  caused  them  to  lose.  The 
Czechs  feel  within  them  the  vigor  of  a 
young  and  pushing  race,  which  can 
point  within  the  last  hundred  yeara  to 
a  most  striking  development  in  hidna* 
try  and  politics,  music  and  llteratnie. 
The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  betwecs 
them  has  led  both  nationalities  into  the 
awkward  habit  of  looking  across  the 
border  for  help.  The  Germans  torn  to 
Berlin  whenever  a  fresh  concession  If 
granted  to  the  Czechs,  and  vow  that 
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sooner  than  stay  and  be  swamped,  they 
would  exchange  the  Habsburgs  for  the 
HohenzoUems;  while  the  Czechs  retali- 
ate by  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  their  Bussian  brethren.  At 
bottom  these  dramatics  may  be  merely 
political  effects  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption only;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  there 
exist  fully  formed  parties  with  no  other 
plank  in  their  platform  than  the  ulti- 
mate consolidation  of  German-speaking 
Austria  with  the  German  Empire. 

With  such  a  ferment  of  racial  feeling 
not  only  between  Germans  and  Czechs, 
but  between  Poles  and  Buthenians,  the 
Magyars  and  the  races  they  hold  in 
check,  and  among  the  Italians  of  the 
Tyrol— a  ferment  embittered  by  a  hun- 
dred difTerences  of  religion  and  social 
and  economic  interest— it  is  against  all 
paper  calculation  that  the  realm  should 
still  bold  together.  Three  bonds  unite 
its  discordant  nationalities.  The  first 
Is  the  monarchy;  the  second  the  army, 
and  the  third  the  international  neces- 
sity of  the  existence  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  monarchy  is  accepted  every- 
where, and  no  race  or  faction  wishes  to 
replace  it  with  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  can  conceive  of  any  one 
but  a  Habsburg  occupying  it  The  pow- 
er of  the  Throne,  always  great,  is  now 
unusually  so;  partly  because  the  in- 
trigues and  wranglings  of  small  politi- 
cal groups  make  the  Emperor's  support 
or  disfavor  of  supreme  moment,  and 
partly  because  the  character  of  Francis 
Joseph— next  to  the  Queen  the  most  be- 
loved of  monarchs— his  untiring  labors 
and  conspicuous  fair-mindedness,  as 
well  as  the  great  tragedies  of  his  life, 
have  made  him  to  all  his  peoples  an  ob- 
ject of  sympathy  and  respect.  An  even 
stronger  tie  is  the  army.  It  stands  as 
a  visible  badge  of  solidarity  that  takes 
no  account  of  race  or  creed,  and  lays 
upon  German,  Slav  and  Magyar  alike 
the  duty  of  obedience  not  to  the  Emper- 
or of  Austria  as  such,  nor  to  the  King 


of  Hungary  as  such,  but  to  the  ruler  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  Every  man  has  ^ 
served  in  it,  done  something,  sacrificed 
something  for  it,  and  every  man  carries 
with  him  through  life  a  reflection  of  Its 
broad,  imperial  temper. 

As  for  the  third  bond  of  union,  Pa- 
lacky,  the  Czech  historian,  explained  it 
when  he  wrote  that,  "even  if  It  were 
not  already  in  existence,  an  Austrian 
Empire  would  have  to  be  established, 
not  only  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the 
numerous  nationalities  involved,  but 
also  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe." 
The  dictum  needs  little  development  for 
any  one  who  tries  to  picture  the  scram- 
ble the  partition  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
would  involve  among  Bussia,  Germany 
and  Italy— the  three  countries  that 
dwell  on  Its  borders,  and  are  of  the 
same  blood  and  speech  with  four-fifths 
of  its  Inhabitants.  Nor  are  the  various 
races  less  concerned  In  its  maintenance. 
Dismemberment  would  mean  for  them 
the  very  fate  of  absorption  each  and 
all  are  most  anxious  to  avoid.  The  day 
of  small  States  has  gone  by,  and  an  in- 
dependent Czech  nation  or  a  lonely  Ger- 
man-speaking kingdom  in  Austria  could 
not  exist  for  a  year  by  the  side  of  Bus- 
sia and  Germany.  So  far  the  triple 
bond  has  kept  the  Empire  intact,  but 
the  bond  is  visibly  weakening.  Even 
the  army  has  begun  to  show  signs  of 
the  racial  poison,  and  the  Czechs  had  to 
be  sharply  rebuked  by  the  Emperor  for 
attempting  to  introduce  their  own  lan- 
guage Into  the  words  of  military  com- 
mand. The  peril  of  the  situation  is  that 
Austria-Hungary  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation,  and  float  or  sink  without 
help  from  outside.  In  spite  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  it  is  the  most  Isolated 
of  the  leading  Powers  of  the  world,  and 
will  have  to  flnd  its  own  remedies  if 
decomposition  is  to  be  prevented.  The 
King  is  an  old  man;  his  speciflc  of  "Jus- 
tice towards  all  nationalities"  has  failed 
because  not  even  his  great  influence  has 
been  able  to  secure  for  it  a  fair  trial; 
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the  heir-apparent  is  little  known  or 
cared  for,  especially  after  his  marriage, 
and  seemingly  helpless  before  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  that  threaten  the  Em- 
pire's dissolution,  and  when  the  patient 
wisdom  of  Francis  Joseph  is  no  longer 
a  rally ing-point  to  his  subjects  it  is  hard 

The  Speaker. 


to  see  where  the  cement  is  to  come  from 
that  will  hold  the  fabric  together.  Tbe 
best  reason  that  any  one  can  gire  for 
disbelieving  that  the  Dual  Monarc&y 
will  break  up  is  that  It  has  not  already 
done  80. 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 


In  Friedrich  Max  Mailer  Orientalists 
have  lost  their  doyen,  and  Oxford  her 
most  illustrious  professor.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  teaching  on  cer- 
tain disputed  points  and  theories,  there  Is 
no  question  that  he  has  stood  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Orientalists  of 
England,  and  that  no  man  has  done 
more,  or  half  so  much,  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  studies  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  long  and  honored  life.  Few 
people  realize  what  an  indomitable 
worker  be  was,  or  reckon  the  years  and 
decades  of  tedious  collation  and  revi- 
sion and  correcting  of  proofs  that  were 
needed  to  bring  out  the  hundred  vol- 
umes which  he  wrote  or  edited.  To  the 
last  his  energy  was  unabated.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  that  we  noticed  the 
second  part  of  his  reminiscences  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  in  which  he  told  us 
how  he  "fell  in  love  with  India"  so  long 
ago  as  1833;  and  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  "Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy" 
appeared  but  last  year,  when  their  au- 
thor was  approaching  his  seventy-sev- 
enth year. 

To  many  he  was  probably  known 
chiefly  as  the  delightful  host,  full  of 
kindly  humor  and  graceful  courtesy, 
the  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  who 
knew  everybody  worth  knowing,  the 
eloquent  persuasive  lecturer,  who  could 
make  the  driest  discussion  of  philology 
as  fascinating  as  a  romance.    They  did 


not  look  back  to  the  hard  ascetic  ap- 
prenticeship, the  long  years  of  sin^ 
minded  application,  the  silent  hours  in 
the  study,  where  "the  Professor**  most 
not  be  disturbed,  which  preceded  and 
made  i>ossible  this  finished  ease  of  ex- 
position, this  air  of     urbane    leisure. 
Max  Mttller  was  one  of   the  hardest 
workers  of  his  time,  and  he  had  the 
gift  of  making  others  work  with  him. 
He  got  his  industry  and  perseverance 
from  his  German  blood,  and  his  poet 
father  in  those  early  days  at  the  litde 
town  of  Dessau  gave  him  his  romantic 
German  sentiment,  his  poetic  outlook 
upon  life,  his  warmth     of   sympathy. 
Those  who  have  not    read    "Deutsdie 
Liebe"    do    not    know    the    real  man, 
tliough  indeed  the  same  gifts  of  sym- 
pathy and  idealism  shine  out  even  in 
such  a  work  as  the  "Indian  Philoso- 
phy."   It  was  perhaps  the  sympathetic 
Insight  and  poetic    imagination,    more 
than  any  literary  and  philological  train- 
ing (thorough  as  that  was),  that  made 
him  such  a  master  of  exposition.     Hii 
English  prose  is  "the  envy  of  En^ish- 
men,"  clear  as  a  bell,  yet  warm,  some- 
times impassioned.    But  this  cleamea 
of  thought  and  expression  is  no  Germtn 
inheritance.    It  was  not  the  house  it 
Dessau  nor  the  teaching  of  BrocUuun 
and  Bopp  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  that 
gave  him  his  surpassing  lucidity.  He 
may  have  caught  it  at     Paris,   when 
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studying  under  Burnouf  in  tbe  "for- 
ties;" sons  of  Oxford  may  perhaps 
claim  that  that  university  had  her  share 
in  developing  and  refining  his  powers. 
Tbe  result  was  undeniable;  Max  MUller 
was  an  exceptionally  lucid  and  fasci- 
nating teacher,  whether  by  mouth  or 
pen.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  pop- 
ular without  ever  descending  from  the 
cathedra  of  a  scholar.  Even  his  most 
popular  works  are  the  writings  of  a 
learned  man  who  prizes  learning  above 
everything.  He  did  not  bring  learning 
down  to  the  level  of  the  multitude,  but 
be  gave  the  multitude  eyes  and  ears  to 
take  in  what  he  had  to  teach. 

'Max  Mflller  was,  of  course,  first  and 
last  a  Sanskrit  student,  though  his  la- 
bors upon  Sanskrit  texts  are  necessarily 
tbe  least  known.  The  great  editions  of 
tbe  "Big- Veda"  with  Sftyana's  commen- 
tary, in  six  volumes,  occupied  more 
tban  twenty  years  of  hard  drudgery 
and  small  earnings  to  which  hei  looked 
back  with  pride:  "I  was  as  happy  as  a 
king  all  the  time."  The  work  was  re- 
issued, after  detailed  revision,  under 
tbe  patronage  of  the  late  Maharajah  of 
Yizianagram  a  few  years  ago.  The 
bynms  of  the  "Rig- Veda"  were  the  Pro- 
fessor's favorite  study,  and  several  vol- 
umes of  text  or  translation  were  pub- 
lished. A  "History  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture" went  to  a  second  edition  in  1860. 
Tbe  "Veda"  led  him  to  comparative  phi- 
lology and  mythology,  for  which  the 
lectures  of  Bopp  had  already  prepared 
blm.  His  contributions  to  the  "Science 
of  Mythology,"  and  still  more  his  fa- 
mous lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  tbe  "Science  of  Language"  (1861, 
1864),  took  England  by  storm.  They 
were  even  the  talk  of  the  town.  The 
lectures  on  the  "Science  of  Language" 
were,  it  is  true,  original  rather  in  form 
than  in  ideas;  they  familiarized  English 
people  for  tbe  first  time  with  the  meth- 
od of  Comparative  Philology  as  elabo- 
rated by  Max  Mflller's  old  master  Bopp, 
and  tbeir  merit  lay  in  the  brilliantly 


lucid  exposition  which,  in  spite  of  tbe 
obsolete  character  of  some  of  the  de- 
rtails,  makes  them  still  fascinating  to 
read.  The  theory  of  Comparative  My- 
thology, commonly  epitomized  as  tbe 
"Solar  Myth,"  was  strictly  connected 
with  the  method  of  comparative  philolo- 
gy. To  quote  the  words  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished British  adversary,  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  "this  system  rests  on  com- 
parison between  the  Sanskrit  names  in 
the  Rig- Veda  and  the  mythic  names  in 
Greek,  German,  Slavonic  and  other 
Aryan  legends.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  prove  that,  in  the  common  speech  of 
the  undivided  Aryan  race,  many  words 
for  splendid  or  growing  natural  phe- 
nomena existed,  ^and  that  natural  proc- 
esses w^re  described  in  a  figurative 
style.  As  the  various  Aryan  families 
separated,  the  sense  of  the  old  words 
and  names  became  dim,  the  nomina  de- 
veloped into  numina,  the  names  into 
gods,  the  descriptions  of  elemental  proc- 
esses into  myths."  Comparative 
mythology,  in  fact,  on  this  philological 
method,  explained  myths  as  "a  disease 
of  language."  The  value  of  the  method 
in  relation  to  the  genealogy  of  myths  Is 
generally  admitted,  while  its  efllciency 
in  explaining  their  origin  has  been  more 
and  more  warmly  disputed.  But  tbe 
attacks  of  the  "anthropologists"  did  not 
dislodge  the  author  from  his  position, 
which  he  reasserted  without  essential 
modification,  not  only  in  the  famous 
"Chips  from  a  German  Workshop" 
(1868-75)  and  "Selected  Essays"  (1881), 
but  even  so  lately  as  last  year  in  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  His  "Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion"  was  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1870;  and  later, 
as  Gifford  lecturer  at  Glasgow,  he  ex- 
pounded his  views  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  origin  and  growth  of  re- 
ligion, Indian,  natural,  physical,  anthrop- 
ological and  psychological,  hi  1887- 
1892.  There  is  naturally  much  that  is 
open  to  criticism  and  controversy  in  tbe 
views  he  set  forth  in  repeated  and  va- 
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ried  forms,  but  at  least  they  are  the 
views  of  an  acute  student  of  early  In- 
dian religious  literature  and  of  a  think- 
er versed  in  philosophy  and  not  afraid 
to  think  things  out  They  represent,  or 
rather  they  lead,  a  school  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  has  many  supporters  as 
well  as  many  opponents;  but  the  oppo- 
sition is  rather  against  the  wide  appli- 
cation of  the  philological  method  than 
against  its  value  in  certain  aspects. 
That  the  controversy  aroused  by  his 
brilliant  writings  is  eminently  stimulat- 
ing, his  anthropological  adversaries 
should  be  the  first  to  allow. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  his  own  works 
alone  that  Max  Mttller  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  students  of  Eastern  lit- 
eratures. His  chair  at  Oxford  has  been 
the  focus  of  a  wide  circle  of  scholarly 
zeal  inspired  by  his  energy.  No  one 
but  he  could  have  carried  through  the 
gigantic  scheme  of  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East," 
now  on  the  verge  of  the  fiftieth  volume, 
and  secured  the  indispensable  support 
not  only  in  a  material  sense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Oxford  Pre&s,  but  of 
many  of  the  leading  Orientalists  of  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  the  volumes  were  the 
work  of  many  scholars,  but  each  was  ar- 
ranged for  by  him,  and  every  page  passed 
through  his  careful  hands  before  it  was 
committed  to  "final  press."  Not  content 
with  this  library  of  translations,  he 
turned  again  to  urging  the  publication 
of  texts.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bun- 
ylo  Nanjlo  he  contributed  three  volumes 
of  "Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan"  to  the 
Aryan  Series  of  the  "Anecdota  Oxonien- 
sia,"  and  joined  Kenju  Kasawara  in  an 
edition  of  the  "Dharma-Samgraha;** 
whilst  still  more  recently,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  King  of  Slam,  he  began 
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a  series  of  translations  of  the  'MSscnd 
Books  of  the  Buddhists,"  of  which  tbi 
second  volume,  by  Bir.  Bhys  Davidi, 
was  published  last  December.  The  very 
fact  that  the  King  of  Siam  and  the 
Maharajah  of  Vizlanagram  were  pre- 
pared to  support  a  work,  however  coit- 
ly,  which  bore  his  imprimatnr,  shom 
the  infiuence  of  Max  MUUer's  writingi 
in  the  East,  where  many  of  them  have 
found  their  way  into  the  vemacolait. 
It  was  his  dearest  wish  to  draw  India 
and  England  closer  together,  to  help 
each  to  understand  the  other.    The  wirii 
is  touchingly  expressed  again  and  again 
in  his  latest  book,  the  second  volume  of 
"Auld  Lang  Sjme,"   where  his  und€^ 
standing  sympathy  with  Indian  thou^ 
and  with  the  efforts  of  Indian  reformen 
from  within,  is  conspicuous.    Undonbt- 
edly  his  works  have  contributed  great- 
ly towards  the  result  he  desired,  and 
thanks  to  him  above  others  there  ii 
now  a  far  more  intelligent  appreciati<m 
of  the  Hindu  i)eople  than  existed  before 
he  began  to  write.    Indeed  his  inflnenoe 
has  been  powerful  in  many  directioni 
and  always  for  the  furtherance  of  lean- 
ing.   He    had    his    detractors,    but  t 
scholar  who  was  Foreign  Member  of 
the  French  Institute,  a  Knight  of  tlie 
Prussian  Ordre  pour  le  M^rite,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  almost  every  learned 
society,  and  an  honorary  doctor  of  ser- 
eral  Universities,  could  probably  affoid 
to  neglect  them.    The  most  signal  honor 
he  received  was  the  admission  to  tbe 
Privy  Council.      No  commoner,  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with    politics,  has 
ever  been  thus  honored  by  the  Queen, 
save  Huxley  and  Max  MtiUer.   It  was 
the  crown  of  a  lifetime  of    high  aod 
noble  work. 
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Some  correspondents  of  a  contempo- 
zary  raised  last  week  a  question  which 
we  hoped  they  would  continue  to  argue, 
for  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing questions  of  casuistry  in  modem 
life,  and  one,  too,  which  is  perpetually 
coming  up.  Most  of  the  serious  moral 
difficulties  of  that  kind  are  of  the  rar- 
est occurrence,  but  this  one  meets  us 
every  day.  Is  it  fair  so  to  use  knowl- 
edge as  to  deprive  the  ignorant  of 
their  property,  the  value  of  which  they 
have  not  understood?  Most  men,  in 
practice,  say  it  is  fair.  Thousands  of 
Amateurs  as  well  as  dealers  are  every 
day  searching  the  by-ways  of  the  world 
for  treasures,  which  they  knorw  to  be 
treasures,  but  which  they  hope  the  own- 
ers will  deem  to  be  of  little  worth.  The 
majority  of  mankind  think  age  a  draw- 
back  to  any  article,  while  a  minority 
value  it  above  all  other  attributes. 
When  the  experts  find  anything,  they 
give  no  hint  of  its  value,  but  offer  a 
small  price,  or  produce  the  small  price 
asked,  and  walk  ofT  with  their  prizes, 
exulting  in  their  skill,  and  entirely  con- 
tented in  their  consciences.  They  are 
most  of  them  decent  people;  they  would 
act,  even  if  hungry,  steal  pence  out  of 
a  blind  man's  tray;  yet  they  will  de- 
prive the  mentally  blind  of  half  or 
three-fourths,  or  even  nine-tenths  of  the 
value  of  thehr  possessions.  They  are 
even  proud  of  the  fact  They  do  not 
often  lacerate  the  seller  by  telling  him 
what  in  his  ignorance  he  has  parted 
with,  though  we  have  once  at  least 
known  that  done,  the  buyer  coolly  re- 
marking as  he  left  the  shop  that  the 
bronze  he  had  purchased  for  six  pounds 
was  worth  at  least  sixty;  but  in  all 
other  company  they  are  proud  of  their 
achievements.  "I  got  that  chest  In  a 
cottage,"  says  one,  "from  an  old  woman 


for  ten  shillings,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
worth,  even  at  auction,  at  least  as  many 
pounds."  "I  bought  a  little  picture  in 
Cairo,"  says  another,  "for  a  hundred 
francs,  and  sold  it  in  London  to  a  deal- 
er too,  for  three  hundred  pounds."  "I 
got  the  whole  contents  of  an  old  palaz- 
zo,"  says  a  third,  "for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  three  vases  among  the  stufT 
repaid  my  whole  expenses."  They  even 
recount  their  feats  in  books  and  no 
more  dream  of  defending  themselves 
than  Maecenas  does  of  defending  him- 
self for  buying  at  the  price  asked  for 
the  pictures  of  the  artist  struggling  to- 
wards fame.  In  one  particular  form  of 
bargaining  with  the  blind  they  not  only 
boast  of  their  successes,  but  are  openly 
admired  for  them.  There  are  excellent 
men  in  every  society  and  every  capital 
who  have  an  accurate,  sometimes  a  pro- 
found, knowledge  of  the  pecuniary 
value  of  books,  and  if  they  see  a  scarce 
one  offered  for  a  few  shillings  or  pence, 
will  buy  it  with  glee,  carry  it  home  ex- 
ulting, and  receive  praise  from  their 
friends  because  they  have  done  what 
deprived  a  blind  man  of  part  of  the 
property  that  belonged  to  him.  The 
seller  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  the 
blind  man ;  that  Is,  he  does  not  see,  can- 
not see,  what  it  is  that  is  being  taken 
away  from  him.  Can  that  be  right  by 
any  reasonable  code  of  ethics,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Christian  code,  the  very 
basis  of  which  is  that  you  should  do 
unto  others  what  you  desire  them  to  do 
unto  you?  If  you  may  take  away  John 
Smith's  book  for  sixpence,  when  it  is 
worth  six  pounds,  why  may  you  not 
take  away  John  Smith's  silver  spoons? 
We  have  stated  the  case  for  that  side 
pretty  strongly,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  to  many  good  men  it  seems 
absolutely  unanswerable;  but  Christian- 
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ity  and  common-sense  are  rarely  incom- 
patible, and  there  is  an  answer,  tbougb 
it  does  not  quite  cover  tbe  wbole 
ground.  Tbe  usual  one,  tbat  you  must 
not  buy  to  great  advantage  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  but  may  buy  in  market 
overt,  and  especially  may  buy  of  a  deal- 
er in  tbe  article  is  in  our  judgment  no 
answer  at  all.  Tbere  is  an  immense 
difference  in  tbe  gentlemanliness  of  the 
two  acts,  there  being  a  tacit  contract  in 
society  tbat  except  when  a  horse  is  in 
question  men  are  to  bargain  with  the 
cards  on  the  table,  and  not  to  use  secret 
knowledge;  but  where  is  the  difference 
in  honesty?  The  complaint  is  that  the 
buyer  is  by  the  strength  of  superior 
knowledge  taking  away  the  property  of 
the  seller,  and  whethei*  the  latter  is  a 
tradesman  or  a  private  person  does  not, 
if  tbat  is  true,  signify  one  jot.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  to  burgle  Mr. 
Garrad's  shop  was  not  robbery,  but  to 
burgle  a  private  house  was.  Except  as 
regards  sales  at  auction,  the  defence 
is  not  worth  a  straw,  and  It  is  only  suf- 
ficient there  because  you  are  giving  in 
an  auction  the  highest  price  there  Is  to 
give.  We  suspect  that  even  there,  if 
we  have  stated  the  whole  case  fairly, 
the  true  counsel  of  perfection  would  be 
to  tell  the  owner  of  bis  mistake  and  the 
bidders'  mistake,  and  to  pay  him  the 
difference.  The  truth  is  we  have  not 
stated  the  whole  case,  but  only  that  of 
the  seller.  There  is  the  buyer  also  to  be 
considered  and  his  rights.  The  moral- 
ist who  condemns  bargain-seeking  as 
dishonesty  is  asking  the  buyer  to  give 
away  bis  knowledge  to  some  one  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care  about, 
and  why  should  he  do  that.  He  is  gen- 
erous if  be  does,  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
be  generous  when  be  does  not  want  to 
be,  or  to  give  away  gratis  a  power 
which  it  may  have  cost  him  years  to 
acquire,  and  which  Is,  at  all  events  fti«, 
just  as  much  as  the  other  man's  spoons. 
Intellectual  property  may  be  intangible, 
but  it  is  property  just  as  much  as  plate. 


The  buyer  of  the  object  of  desire  bu 
only  to  pass  on  and  the  object  recedei 
at  once  to  the  value  it  possesses  in  tin 
mind  of  the  ignorant  owner.    The  bnyer 
by  his  knowledge,  In   fact  malm  tbe 
value  as  much  as  if  be  possessed  the 
Rosicrucian's  secret  and  could  torn  letd 
into  gold.    It  is  surely  an  extreme  t«- 
sion  even  of  Christian  teaching  to  uy 
that  he  is  bound  to  be  philantbropfc 
and  teach  the  ignorant  man  the  vtlne 
of  his  possession  before  he  passes  oo. 
That  would  really  involve  this  conse- 
quence, that  no  man  possessing  a  sot- 
ereign  had  a  right  to  walk  on  if  another 
man  wanted  it,  a  doctrine  which  would 
dissolve    civilization    at    a    blow,  and 
make  the  beggar  the   master  of  man- 
kind.     The  moralist  who  insists  that 
John  Smith  shall  give  f nil  value  for  an 
editio  princeps  which  the  dealer  thinks 
an  ordinary  copy,  is  asking  not  for  jna- 
tice,  but  for  generosity,  the  moral  vir- 
tue of  which  is  taken  out  of  it  by  Iti 
being  made,  so  to  speak,  compnlsoiy. 
The  buyer  is,  in  fact,  to  subscribe  hear- 
ily,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  seller.    We  think  we  can 
make  this  clear  by  stating  a  crucial  in- 
stance.   The  buyer  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum hears  of  a  book,  very  rare  and 
still  wanting  on  his  shelves,     and  is 
asked  on  inquiry  £5  for  it    It  is  worth, 
say,  £50.      Is  the  buyer,  who    is,  of 
course,  a  trustee  for  the  taxpayer,  to 
pay  the  £5,  or  to  make  the  taxpayer 
contribute  £45  for  the  seller's  benefit? 
The  latter  answer  is  impossible,  and 
yet  if  the  question  is  one  of  simple  hon- 
esty, as  we  see  is  alleged,  that  is  what 
he  ought  to  do.   We  do  not  see,  we  con- 
fess, where  an  answer  to  this  ansirer 
is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  principle 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  ma^ 
ket  of  any  special  faculty  he  may  pos- 
sess, but  is  bound  to  use  it,  asking  only 
a  living  wage,  for  the  benefit  of  aH 
which  is  not,  as  we  Judge,  Christianity, 
but  Socialism. 
Is  there  then  no  practical  rule  which 
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can  be  applied  In  such  cases?  We  should 
saj  that  the  simplest  was  never  to  per- 
suade. If  the  seller  Is  a  dealer,  pay  his 
price  and  go  away;  if  he  is  a  private 
person,  either  pay  his  price,  if  he  has 
fixed  one,  or,  if  he  has  not,  offer  one, 
And  but  one,  and  go  away,  successful 
or  unsuccessful.  Do  not  deny,  if  chal- 
lenged, that  the  object  desired  is  worth 
much  more  though  you  will  not  give  it, 
and  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
buy  below  value  where  the  motive  of 

Tb«  8p«etator. 


sale  is  clearly  Imperative  poverty.  The 
seller  then  is  not  really  a  free  agent, 
and  though  you  are  not  bound  to  be 
generous,  you  are  bound  not  to  justify 
Traddles's  great  argument,  that  no  man 
knows  how  mean  a  man  can  be  if  he 
gives  his  whole  mind  to  it.  It  comes,  in 
short,  in  plain  English  to  this,  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  give  away 
your  knowledge,  which  is  your  prop- 
erty, when  buying,  but  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  tell,  or  to  act,  lies. 


HOW  ONE  WINTER  CAME. 
In  the  Lake  Region. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  the  autumn  world  stood  still, 

Clothed  in  the  shadow  of  a  smoky  haze; 
The  fields  were  dead,  the  wind  had  lost  its  will, 
And  all  the  lands  were  hushed  by  wood  and  hill. 

In  those  gray,  withered  days. 

Behind  a  mist  the  blear  sun  rose  and  set. 

At  night  the  moon  would  nestle  in  a  cloud; 
The  fisherman,  a  ghost,  did  cast  his  net; 
The  lake  its  shores  forgot  to  chafe  and  fret. 

And  hushed  Its  caverns  loud. 

Par  In  the  smoky  woods  the  birds  were  mute. 

Save  that  from  blackened  tree  a  Jay  would  scream. 
Or  far  in  swamps  the  lizard's  lonesome  lute 
Would  pipe  in  thirst,  or  by  some  gnarlM  root 
The  tree-toad  trilled  his  dream. 

From  day  to  day  still  hushed  the  season's  mood. 

The  streams  stayed  in  their  runnels  shrunk  and  dry; 
Suns  rose  aghast  by  wave  and  shore  and  wood. 
And  all  the  world,  with  ominous  silence,  stood 
In  weird  expectancy. 

When  one  strange  night  the  sun  like  blood  went  down. 

Flooding  the  heavens  in  a  ruddy  hue; 
Red  grew  the  lake,  the  sere  fields  parched  and  brown. 
Red  grew  the  marshes  where  the  creeks  stole  down. 

But  never  a  wind-breath  blew. 

That  night  I  f^t  the  winter  in  my  veins, 

A  joyous  tremor  of  the  icy  glow; 
And  woke  to  hear  the  north's  wild  vibrant  strains. 
While  far  and  wide,  by  withered  woods  and  plains. 

Fast  fell  the  driving  snow. 

From  "Beyond  the  Hills  o(,Dpeam.'»  ^'  ^\Xirti  Oampl^eU. 
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It  is  intimated  that  the  forthcomiBg 
collected  edition  of  Ruskin's  writings 
will  include  a  good  deal  of  new  mate- 
rial. 

A  volume  of  recollections  of  the  Ten- 
nysons  is  promised,  from  the  pen  of 
Canon  Rawnsley,  who  was  long  inti- 
mate with  the  family. 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  continues  bis 
studies  and  sketches  of  prison  life  with 
a  volume  of  tales  entitled  "The  Silent 
Gates:  a  Voyage  into  Prison." 

Mr.  William  Howe  Downes's  little 
volume  on  "Twelve  Great  Artists," 
which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish,  has 
a  flavor  of  its  own.  It  is  a  group  of 
vivid  appreciations  of  certain  artists, 
for  whose  work  the  writer  feels  admi- 
ration. Mr.  Downes  is  not  the  type  of 
critic  who  regards  cynicism  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  criticism;  he  has  enthu- 
siasms and  he  is  not  afraid  to  express 
them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  work  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose  recent 
sudden  death  is  so  great  a  loss  to  liter- 
ature, was  done  on  three  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  The  Century.  The  first  of 
these,  published  in  the  November  Cen- 
tury is  a  sketch  of  a  dog,  called  "The 
Education  of  Sam."  The  December 
number  of  the  magazine  will  contain  an 
essay  entitled  "The  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." The  third  contribution  is  upon 
"Fashions  in  Literature,"  and  relates 
to  popular  tastes  in  fiction. 

Commenting  on  The  Century's  re- 
mark that  in  America  the  story  of  ac- 
tion or  romantic  novel  "has  finally  car- 
ried the  citadel  of  public  fancy  with  a 


rush,"  The  Academy  remarks  tiiat  it  li 
otherwise  in  England.  There  it  is  tbt 
society  novel  which  holds  first  pUe^ 
"the  account--flmart,  witty  and  senti- 
mental—of  a  circle  of  people  whose  ob- 
jects in  life  are  mainly  social  ambitta 
and  falling  in  and  falling  out  of  lofe." 

Apropos  of  the  suggestion     made  b/ 
Professor  Dowden,  and  endorsed  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  of  an  elaborate  histocj 
of  English  literature,    Mr.    W.   Heiiw- 
mann  makes  the  interesting  announce- 
ment, in  The  Athenaeum,  that  he  bu 
had  for  several  years,  in  active  pro- 
ration, a  large  illustrated  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  written  Jointly  by  Hr. 
Richard    Gamett    and    Mr.    Edmood 
Gosse,  the  first  volume  of  which  be 
hopes  to  publish  before  the  end  of  190L 

Beautiful  type,  heavy  paper  and   i 
page  decorated  in  colors  demand  a  ca- 
tain  quality  in  the  text  or  the  effect  is 
incongruous.      Paul    Leicester    FonTs 
short  story,  "Wanted— A  Matchmaker." 
with  its  blending  of  romance  and  pbl- 
lanthropy,  makes  Just  that  appeal  to  tbe 
emotions  which  will  lead  many  readers 
to  enjoy  seeing  it  in  tyi>ography  befit- 
ting their    appreciation.     The  decora- 
tions are  by  Margaret  Armstrong,  tbe 
full-page     Illustrations      by     Howard 
Chandler  Christy.      The  holly  on  tbe 
cover  suggests  at  once  the  use  to  whicb 
this  and  many  other    publications  of 
Dodd,    Mead    &    Go.    are    admirably 
adapted. 

Something  altogether  unique  In  lexi- 
cography is  a  dictionary  of  pobii^ 
school  English,  which  Is  announced  \t 
Lfondon.  It  is  to  be  called  "The  Pub- 
lic School  Word-Book,"  and  Is  further 
defined  as  a  contribution  to  a  hlstori- 
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oal  glossary  of  words,  plirases  and 
terms  «f  expression,  obs(^te  or  ia 
present  use,  which  are  pecoUar  to  the 
grettt  BngUsh  public  schools,  together 
with  some  that  are  or  have  been  In 
vogue  at  the  universities.  The  com- 
piler, 'Mr.  John  S.  Farmer,  has  done 
his  work  con  amare,  and  Is  delighted 
with  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
results. 

Three  volumes  devoted  to  the  United 
States  are  to  be  added  to  the  ''Story 
of  the  Nations"  series.  One,  by  Miss 
Helen  Alnslie  Elliott,  deals  with  the 
American  colonies  during  the  period 
between  1625  and  1783;  the  others,  by 
Professor  Laughlln  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, deal  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1783  to  1900. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History 
is  to  be  revived  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year;  and  all  who  lamented  its 
untimely  suspension  will  welcome  its 
reappearance.  There  has  been  a  re- 
markable quickening  of  Interest  in 
American  history  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, of  which  the  revival  of  this  maga- 
zine is  a  pleasing  sign. 

Details  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Henry  Spencer  Ashbee,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  British  Museum,  are 
enough  to  make  a  book-collector's 
mouth  water.  Mr.  Ashbee  had  a  noble 
collection  of  editions  of  Don  Quixote. 
He  Indulged  himself  in  the  pastime  of 
extra-illustration;  and  his  copy  of 
Nichols's  "Literary  Anecdotes"  was  ex- 
tended from  nine  to  thirty-four  volumes 
by  the  addition  of  more  than  5,000  por- 
traits and  views.  The  great  value  of 
the  library  is  the  section  of  French 
books,  printed  chiefly  In  small  numbers 
for  the  members  of  "bibliophile"  dubs. 
Several  of  these  exquisitely  printed 
books  were  specially  illustrated,  Bfr. 
Ashbee  having  given  orders  to  eminent 
French  book-illustrators  to    execute  a 


number  of  drawings  in  water  dolor*, 
etc.,  and  having  these  original  designs 
bound  up  nvith  the  book  they  Mlustrate. 

From  Mr.  B.  Denison  Ross's  article 
on  "Modern  Persian  Literature"  in  the 
North  American  Review,  it  appears 
that  Persia  contains  no  printing  press, 
but  rdies  entirely  on  copyists  and  lith- 
ography for  the  distribution  of  its  lit- 
erature. It  is  said  that  the  unpopular- 
ity of  type-printing  is  due  to  two 
causes;  the  straightness  of  the  lines 
ofTends  the  Persian's  artistic  sense;  and 
in  printed  books  the  character  of  the 
letters  is  entirely  lost  Bven  lithog- 
raphy has  not  been  much  applied  to 
the  multiplication  of  Persian  standard 
works,  many  of  which  exist  only  in 
manuscripts. 

The  many  readers  who  remember  ap- 
preciatively Henry  B.  Fuller's  enter- 
taining group  of  travel  sketches,  called 
"From  the  Other  Side,"  wlU  welcome  a 
second  volume  from  his  versatile  pen. 
Shrewd  character  analysis,  cynical  com- 
ment, amusing  dialogue,  brilliant  de- 
scriptions of  Italian  scenery  and  art,  a 
slender  thread  of  narrative  and  some 
surprising  situations— all  together  make 
a  book  hard  enough  to  classify  without 
the  symbolism  which  attracts  and 
eludes  by  turns.  Allegory  or  extrava- 
ganza or  both,  "The  Last  Refuge"  is  an 
exceedingly  clever  and  suggestive  piece 
of  writing.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go. 

In  "The  Gobbler  of  Ntmes,"  M.  Imlay 
Taylor,  author  of  "On  the  Red  Stair- 
case" and  other  popular  stories  of  a 
semi-historical  character,  presents  a 
study  of  the  period  succeeding  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
heroine  is  a  Huguenot  of  noble  birth, 
and  the  rivalry  between  two  lovers  of 
opposite  faiths  furnishes  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  plot  The  character  of  the 
hunchbacked  cobbler— the  good  genius 
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of  the  story— Is  especially  well  drawn. 
Books  of  this  type  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  masterpieces  of  histor- 
ical fiction,  but  they  do  not  challenge  it. 
They  make  pleasant  and  wholesome 
reading  for  those  to  whom  the  great 
novels  still  seem  formidable,  and  de- 
serve praise  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  criticism  for  what  they  are  not 
(Miss  Taylor's  books  are  among  the  best 
of  their  class.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co^ 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Thompson's  "Gk)ld- 
Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)  might  well  have  for  its 
sub-title  "The  Klondike  for  Boys;"  for 
it  is  a  stirring  story  of  veritable  adven- 
tures in  the  famous  Klondike  region, 
told  in  a  manner  to  engage  the  interest 
of  boys  who  have  any  love  of  adven- 
ture, as  most  boys  have,  yet  accurate  in 
its  portrayal  of  existing  conditions.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  at  no  pains  to  disguise  or 
minimize  the  hardships  which  attend 
such  experiences;  and  even  the  boy  who 
gallops  through  the  book,  spurred  on  by 
his  interest  In  the  story,  will  scarcely 
leave  it  without  a  more  vivid  idea  than 
he  had  before  of  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  gold-seekers  in  the  far 
north  pursue  their  quest.  There  are  a 
number  of  illustrations. 

The  association  of  writer  and  artist 
in  the  holiday  edition  of  Henry  James's 
"A  Little  Tour  in  France,"  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.  publish,  is  a 
fortunate  one,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
who  furnishes  the  numerous  full-page 
views,  head  and  tail  pieces  and  other 
decorations  of  the  text,  is  not  only  fully 
in  sympathy  with  Mr.  James's  mood, 
but  as  familiar  as  himself  with  the  au- 
cient  cities  and  towns  of  Provence 
which  Mr.  James  describes.  It  is  an 
odd  circumstance  that  these  sketches 
of  travel,  written  and  first  published  a 
number  of  years  ago,  were  originally 
intended  to  be  interpreted  by  drawings, 
but  for  some  reason  missed  of  that  ac- 


companiment They  are  In  Mr.  JamoTi 
most  delightful  style— indeed,  to  some 
readers  who  know  Mr.  James  only  In 
his  fiction,  it  will  be  a  revelation  tint 
he  has  such  a  style  as  this.  Pictarei 
and  text  are  alike  cl^rming. 

Surely  it  must  be  a  very  young  mm 
who,  over  the  sifipiature  of  "The  Book- 
worm" in  The  Academy,  writes  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson:  "How 
many  English  people  can  place  tbcir 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  assert  poil- 
tively  that  they  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Hif> 
ginson,  much  less  ever  came  across  his 
publications?"  It  would  puzzle  "Ttit 
Bookworm"  to  mention  a  contemponij 
British  essayist  "who  better  nndentindi 
how  to  use  the  English  tongue  tbu 
Colonel  Higginson.  Aa  a  matter  of  ftd 
he  is  well  and  agreeably  known  in  Enf- 
land.  Probably  if  he  had  written  stSI^ 
ling  fiction.  Instead  of  charming  esstjn 
"The  Bookworm"  would  have  been  be^ 
ter  informed  and  less  supercilious. 

The  political  campaign    being  orer, 
and  the  grave  problems  with  which  the 
United  States  has  to  deal  being  tntf- 
ferred  from  the  stump  speaker  to  the 
statesman,  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  a  thoughtful  reading  of  Mr.  Chsria 
A.  Ck>nant's  volume,  "The  United  Stata 
in  the  Orient,"  published  by  Hougfatoo. 
Mifflin  &  Oa    The  seven  chapters  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  appeared  in 
various  reviews  during  the    last  tve 
years;  but^  grouped  in  this  volume,  tb9 
present  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
economic  problem  in  the  Far  East  M& 
Gonant  is  a  publicist  who  Is  accostoiBed 
to  the  study  of  economic  and  goTCO* 
mental  questions,  and  who  writes  npos 
them  with  force  and  intelligence.  Hefi 
no  pessimist;  and  people  who  are  qb- 
duly   cast   down   by    reflection  up* 
the    responsibilities    recently  deTolred 
upon  the  United  States  will  find  thU 
volume  both  illuminating  and  iiiQirtt- 
ing. 
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THE  REDUNDANCY  Of  SPINSTER  GENTLEWOMEN.' 


Among  tfae  many  social  questions  of 
the  day,  which  are  exercising  the  Imagi- 
nations and  pens  of  onr  modem  army 
of  writers,  there  Is  one  which  seems 
latterly  to  have  aroused  considerable 
Interest,  especially  In  the  feminine 
world.  This  Is  the  alleged  grow- 
ing redundancy  of  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen In  this  country.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  discuss 
(1)  the  asserted  fact,  (2)  admitting 
the  fact,  the  apparent  or  probable 
causes  which  have  brought  it  about, 
and  (3)  whether  this  redundancy  can 
be  anywise  remedied  or  diminished. 

That  there  Is  a  great  and  In- 
creasing numerical  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  In  the  monde  of 
to-day,  concomitantly  with  a  cer- 
tain decline  of  marriage.  Is  without 
doubt  a  belief  very  widely  disseminat- 
ed. It  Is  taken  for  granted  In  many  of 
the  women's  periodicals.  And  we  shall 
quote  some  statistical  figures,  which  un- 
questionably seem  to  bear  out  the  gen- 
eral Impression,  as  to,  at  all  events, 
the  surplusage  of  unattached  j^ntle- 
women. 

In  an  able  paper  contributed  a  few 
years  ago  to  a  leading  monthly ,<  Miss 


Clara  Collet  worked  out  some  curious 
comparisons  of  sex  numbers  founded 
upon  the  census  of  1881.  At  that  time, 
it  would  appear,  for  every  100  males, 
there  were  In  England  and  Wales  106, 
and  In  London  as  a  whole,  112  females.' 
But  In  Kensington,  a  quarter  of  the 
metropolis  where  the  well-to-do  classes 
so  largely  congregate,  the  Increased  pro- 
portion of  women  Is  startling.  Here 
(disregarding  the  decimals),  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  in 
either  sex,  the  percentage  of  females 
was  196,  or  nearly  double  the  number 
of  males.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  ratio  was  187,  and  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  It  was  172 
women  to  100  men.  Coming  now  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  married  and  unmar- 
ried women,  we  find  that  while  over  all 
England  and  Wales  the  spinsters  «» 
fuM«e  stood  as  178  to  100  women  mar- 
ried. In  Kensington  the  disproportion 
rose  to  256  per  cent  Continuing  the 
comparison  of  wedded  and  unwedded 
Into  groups  per  age,  the  figures  become 
still  more  significant  For,  while  natu- 
raHy  In  the  first  lustre  after  quitting 
their  teens,  our  all-Bngland  maidens 
would  still  lari^ely    predominate  over 
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their  married  sisters— (the  ratio  was  a 
little  over  two  to  one)— In  Kensington 
they  were  540  unwed  to  100  wives,  or 
more  than  five  to  one. 

Among  those  aged  in  the  next  decade, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  the  pro- 
portion, of  course,  takes  a  great  Jump 
down.    Here  it  is  only  134  spinsters  for 
100  married,  but  even  so  in  this  period 
of  life  the  West  End  bachelor- women  still 
considerably  outnumber    the   married. 
In  the  succeeding  crucial    ten    years, 
when  a  woman  has  reached  middle  life 
and,  if  single,  has  nearly  exhausted  her 
matrimonial  expectations,  the  contrast 
between  the  spinsterhood  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  and  that  of  the  Kensing- 
tonian  suburb  is  intensified.  For  during 
this  age-term  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  only  twenty  single  women 
to  every  hundred  wives,  while  in  Ken- 
sington the  proportion  of    the    former 
was  more  than  trebled,  standing  at  62 
to  100  of  the  latter!     These  figures  cer- 
tainly seem  to  point  to  a  serious  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes,  or  to  other  anoma- 
lous conditions,  or  to  a  mixture  of  both. 
But  these  -numerals  do  not,  till  we 
come  to  analyze  them,   represent  the 
real  import  of  the  case,  or  the  actual 
overplus  of  gentlewomen  in  the  West 
End.    Miss  Collet  clearly  demonstrates 
that  in  the  educated  middle-class  the 
surplus  of  women  over  men  is  far  above 
the  average.    She  takes  Shoredltch  and 
Bethnal  Green  in  London  as  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  a  working-class  district 
without  any  upper  middle-grade.      In 
these  two  parishes,  the  proportions  be- 
ing almost  alike   for  each,   for   every 
hundred  married  women  there  are  only 
eleven  to  twelve  spinsters.    Now  note 
the  remarkable  contrast  in  the  West 
End.    Of    the    population    (270.000    In 
1881)  of  Kensington,  including  Padding- 
ton,  seventy  per  cent,  are  estimated  1t> 
belong  to  the  working-class.  This  leaves 
thirty  per  cent,  of  better-class  families, 
with  their  domestic  servants.    But  we 
saw  above  that  this    district   contains 


within  the  age  of  35-45  sixty-two  spin- 
sters to  every  hundred  married  women. 
How  many,  then,  of  these  sixty-two 
must  we  apportion  to  the  upper  and 
middle    rank,  and    how  many  t0  the 
ranks  below?   We  may  pot  It  thus.  Tbe 
Kensington  wives  stand  in  the  ratio  <^ 
seventy  working-class  to  thirty  of  the 
higher  class.      Taking  the  Shoredltch 
figures  for  the  operatives'  grade,  eleven 
and  a-half  single  to  100  married,  it  re- 
sults, roughly  speaking,  that  to  every 
seventy    working-class  wives   in  Ken- 
fiington  we  may  assign  eight  splnsten. 
Consequently,  to  the  remaining  thirty 
wives  of  the  middle  and  gentle  orden 
we  must  perforce  assign  the  onmanled 
balance,  that  is  54  spinsters!    So  then, 
in  the  age  between  thirty-five  and  fortj- 
five  there  are  fifty-four  single  women 
inhabiting  the  Kensington  district  to 
set  against  thhrty  of  their  sisters  who 
have  entered  into  wedloclL.      Even  ex- 
cluding count  of  the  domestic  servants, 
at  that  age  the  number  of  splnsten  In 
the  servant-employing   (<.e.,  the  lower 
middle  and  upper  middle)     classes  of 
Kensington  exceeds  the  number  of  ml^   . 
ried  women. 

Take  yet  a  further  comparison— the 
relative  number  of  bachelors  and  spin- 
sters aged  thirty-five   to   forty-five  in 
different  localities  of  our  great  metrop- 
olis.   Shoredltch,  a  poor  man*s  habitat 
shows  the  numbers  about  equal   In  the 
Stepney  and  Poplar  quarters  the  men 
outnumber  the  women.    Ascending  in 
the  social  scale,  the  females  of  Islbig- 
ton  are  165  per  cent  of  the  males,  In 
Camberwell  200,  in  Hackney  230.    la 
Lewisham  the  percentage    of   women 
rises  to  325,  In  Hampstead  to  366;  while 
in    Kensington,    the    highest   avenge, 
for  every  hundred  unmarried  men  there 
are  no  less  than  378  unmarried  women. 
Another  curious  fact  is  supplied  by 
Miss  Collet,  bringing  out  the  regrettable 
prevalence  of  early  marriages  among 
the  poorer  London  folk.      This  Is  the 
percentage  of  girls  married  under  twen- 
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ty-one  years  of  age.  In  Hampstead 
these  number  only  nine  ];>er  hundred;  In 
Kensington  thirteen;  while  In  Mile  End 
Old  Town  and  Bethnal  Green,  both  re- 
sorts of  the  meaner  sort,  the  proportion 
moonts  respectively  to  twenty-six  and 
thirty-fire  per  hundred.  The  compiler 
of  these  statistics  notices  the  complaint 
of  some  that  selfnsupportlng  women  are 
less  attractive  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  but  urges  In  fair  retort  that 
It  Is  somewhat  ridiculous  "to  expect  a 
hundred  women  to  devote  their  energies 
to  attracting  fifty  men!" 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  In  his  1801  census 
enumerations  gives  us  one  or  two  fur- 
ther fignu^Sf  which  may  Interest  the 
lady  readers  of  these  pages.  Out  of 
every  thousand  spinsters  who  marry, 
more  than  half  do  so  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-four.  One-fourth 
of  the  thousand  wed  within  the  next 
five  years,  twenty-five  to  thirty.  After 
thirty  to  this  side  of  thirty-five,  the 
number  drops  heavily,  being  only 
seventy-three  per  thousand.  In  the 
succeeding  quinquennate  It  sinks  to 
twenty-six;  and  after  forty  years 
of  age  there  are  but  twenty 
spinsters  In  every  thousand,  or  one  in 
fifty,  who  reach  matrimony.  He  further 
finds  that  bachelors  ranging  in  age  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-four  prefer  to  mar- 
ry women  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
nine,  while  men  aged  from  thirty-five 
to  thirty-nine,  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifties,  incline  to  women  ten  years 
younger.     So  much  for  statistics. 

One  might  quote  many  women- writers 
who  accept  the  fact  of  the  redundancy 
of  women  in  the  upper  social  strata  of 
our  country.  We  are,  writes  Lady 
Jeune,  "a  community  where  the  female 
element  is  largely  In  excess  of  the 
male.**  '*Take  a  middle-class  family  of 
^Irls,"  says  Mrs.  Flora  Steel,  "nice  girls, 
good  girls,  pretty  girls.  Half  of  them 
cannot  hope  to  marry."  Over  twenty 
years  ago  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  remark- 
ing on  the  then  large  class  of  supernu- 


merary women  and  the  increasing  rar- 
ity of  marriages,  warned  us  that  'the 
falling-off  in  the  possible  number  of 
Bnglish  husbands  is  Itself  a  complex 
fact  deeply  rooted  In  the  conditions  of 
our  modern  English  life."  Another 
lady  the  Hon.  Coralie  Glynn,  recently 
advanced  the  view  "that  Nature  has 
her  nuns  as  well  as  the  Churches,  and 
that  these  women  are  at  present  a 
largely  increasing  body."  She  rather 
hails  the  advent  of  "these  Nature's 
nuns,  this  race  of  physically  passive 
and  of  mentally  neutralized  women, 
which  form  such  a  feature  of  our  mod- 
ern womanhood."  "In  those  Bee  and 
Ant  communities,"  she  adds,  "whose 
excellent  laws  are  ever  being  held  up 
for  our  admiration,  we  know  that  the 
neutenH^.f.,  the  non-child-bearing  in- 
sects—perform many  of  the  most  Indis- 
pensable duties  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  may  not  our  latter-day  women 
draw  a  not  unfitting  parallel  from 
them?" 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact  of  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  female  sex  among  our 
better  classes,  It  almost  follows  as  a. 
corollary  that  marriage  in  these  classes 
must  be  falling  ofT.  That  is  to  say»  the^ 
redundancy  and  the  decline  of  marriage- 
may  be  viewed  as  interdependent  facts.. 
And  so  we  are  led  to  ask  ourselves  the- 
probable  causes  at  the  root  of  this  dual 
disorder  In  the  body  politic,  for  that 
both  these  conditions  constitute  a  grave* 
social  disorder  and  anomaly  is.  hardly 
disputable.  Most  of  us  will  agree  withi 
Sir  Walter  Besant  that  "everything  Isi 
bad  in  an  economic  sense  which  tends 
to  prevent  marriage.  It  being  the  great 
safeguard  of  our  national  life." 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  increasing 
dearth  of  marlageable  males.  In  these 
days,  young  men  of  the  better  classes 
are  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  ta 
get  employment  at  home.  Every  father 
and  mother  of  a  family  in  the  profes- 
sional and  upper-middle  walks  of  life 
will  tell  you  the-  same  tale  as  to  thlSw 
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Of  oar  sons  manj  go  to  India.  Others 
In  large  nnmbera  find  their  way  to  the 
colonies,  where  the  average  yonng  gen- 
tleman from  the  fatherland  seeking 
work  may  be  thankful  if  he  succeeds  in 
earning  one-half  the  wage  of  a  skilled 
artisan.  But  go  over  sea  he  does  all 
the  same.  And  there  he  may  remain 
for  years  or  altogether;  or  should  he 
float  home  again  like  a  fragment  of 
broken  driftwood,  as  so  many  do,  it  is 
an  one  as  far  as  his  marriageable  utili- 
ties to  the  community  are  concerned. 
For  in  the  former  case  he  is  one  male 
unit  abstracted  from  society,  and  in 
the  latter  he  only  returns  to  his  rela- 
tions to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  "detri- 
ntentals,"  to  whom  matrimony  is  a 
barred  luxury. 

In  this  country,  again,  the  rates  of 
living  and  the  style  of  living  conven- 
tionally imposed  upon  the  young  Bene- 
dict are  so  high  thaf  the  bachelor  has 
now  begun  to  count  the  cost  and  to  ab- 
stain from  offering  himself  in  marriage. 
Besides,  the  competition  for  the  various 
branches  of  work  an  educated  gentle- 
man starting  In  life  cares  to  accept  is 
•enormous.  The  artistic  avenues  are 
all  terribly  overcrowded.  Except  for  a 
successful  few  at  the  top  there  is  barely 
fi  living,  and  that  a  precarious  one,  to 
be  made  out  of  literature,  music,  picto- 
rial art  or  the  stage.  With  the  more 
part  of  the  votaries  of  these  callings,  it 
Is  an  incessant  struggle  for  existence 
and  daily  bread.  Barristers  are  largely 
briefless,  and  can  seldom  reckon  on  ob- 
taining a  marriageable  competency  till 
well  on  into  middle  life.  The  clergy 
are  worse  ofT  still,  though  somehow 
they  manage  to  wive  on  the  most  at- 
tenuated resources,  partly  on  the  plea 
<which  is  probably  in  a  measure  true) 
that  the  usefulness  of  a  parish  pastor 
Is  enhanced  by  his  being  wed.  Young 
gentlemen  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  are  notoriously  an  impeco* 
nious  class.  And  so  for  the  most  part 
xt^  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 


Their  habits  of  life,  too,  are  miliapplly 
much  more  costly  than    their    scanty 
pay,  plus  allowances  firom  iMtrents,  war- 
rants; and  they  are    constantly  being 
moved  about  from  place  to  plmce,  which 
means  heavy  expenses  to  the  married. 
Consequently  they  of  the  "Servioes"  are 
compelled  usually  to  eschew  matrimony 
and  prefer  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  maidens  of  the  many  well-placed 
families  into  which  they  are  bid  wel- 
come; or  preferentially  with  the  young- 
er married  sirens,  whose  *^t  homes'* 
largely  depend  for  their  success  upoa. 
the  presence  of  these  wearers  of  Her 
Majesty's  uniform.    Moreover,  it  is  be-  • 
ing  sorrowfully  brought  home  to  us  thit 
in  modem  warfare  this'    our  '  country 
may  have  to  sustain  heavy  and  dispro- 
portionate losses  among  the  flower  of 
its  manhood,  which  again  is  a  factor 
afTecting  the  marriageable  ratio  of  the. 
sexes.     Probably  the  lawyers,  doctors 
and  what  are  known  as  "business  men,** 
stockbrokers,    accountants,    bank   offi- 
cials, partners  and  managers  in  mercan- 
tile houses,  and  such  like,  soonest  amtss 
money,  and  are  most  addicted  to  matri- 
mony.   But,  at  best,  it  results  that  & 
large  proportion  of  the  males  of  the 
more  cultured  class  in  these  isles  find 
the  stress  of  their     requirements   for 
maintenance  such  that  marriage  is  oat 
of  their  reach,  except  they  light  upon  a 
woman  possessed  of  substantial  means 
of  her  own.    '*The  higher  standard  of 
comfort,"  writes  Lady  Jeune,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  social  topics,  in  the 
treatise  named  at  head  of  this  ardde. 
"which  modem  society  requires,  with- 
out any  superfluities,  makes  marriage 
more  difficult  than  formerly." 

Another  point  which  makes  for  badi- 
elorhood  is  the  elaboration  of  the  mod- 
em system  of  dob  life.  Living  is 
apartments,  with  all  the  conTmieocif. 
not  to  say  luxuries,  of  his  dub,  or  even 
with  the  cuisine  of  any  of  the  superior 
restaurants  available  in  our  iaiyv 
towns,  our  young    professional  geBtl^ 
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man  with  a  Tery  moderate  income  can 
command  a  good  average  of  comfort 
In  an.  age  when  dining  has  been  elevat- 
ed intx>  a  fine  art,  and  i^nblic  resorts  of 
amnsement  are  pinltlplled.  he  has  ac- 
quired the  critical  tastes  of  a  5oft  iAwnt, 
and  a  craving  for  out-pf-home  diver- 
.  sioii,  into  the  nature  of  some  of  which 
It  is  perhaps  best  not  to  pry  too  closely. 
An  income  triple  or  quadruple  what  he 
now  spends  on  himself  as  a  bachelor 
sybarite  would  hardly  suffice  to  run  a 
married  establishment  on  the  same  easy 
plane  of  luxurious  bien-itre.    For,  the 
irreducible  minimum  demanded  of  the 
Society  n^arried  man  in  the  way  of  me- 
-  nage  Is  costly;  and  even  within  the  last 
:  few  years,  says  an  authoritative  Lon- 
don daily,  '^manners  have  changed,  and 
:  the  love  of  pleasure  and    luxury    has 
grown  with  the  rapidity  of  Jack's  bean- 
stalk." The  Horatlan  maxim— Quae  vir- 
tus et  quanta  sit  vivere  parvo—m&y  be 
•all  very  well  to  preach  to  rustics  and 
.  the  meaner  folk,  but  who  of  the  well-to- 
do  in  these  days  live  up  to  it? 

All  this,  it  is  clear,  operates  against 
.  the  modem  gentle-spinster,  and  tends 
■  to  reduce  the  available  supply  of  men 
.  likely  to  ask  .her  in  marriage.    It  is  In 
.  fact  too  true,  as  a  lady  put  it  to  me  the 
other  day  with  much  point— that  in  our 
class  of  life  "there  are  not  prospective 
husbands  enough,  even  indifferent  ones, 
.  to  go  round."    Hence  ensue  two  results 
.  among  the  young  women.     One  is  an 
Intense  competition  to  secure  male  part- 
ners, which  Is  bad  both  for  the  com];>et- 
.  Itor  and  thecompetedfor;  the  latter  over- 
.  appralalng  himself  and  prone  to  lose 
not  only  his  head  but  his  manners.    The 
.  other  result  is  seen  in  those  ladies  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  fail  in  the 
competition.   These  are  given  to  put  on 
an  affectation  of  ^uiggerated  independ- 
ence, an  air  of  indifference  to  what  the 
.  male  sex  may  think  of  them  by  way  of 
aelf-defenoe  to  cover  their  failure. 

Mainly  oot  of  these  causes,  it  seems 
probable,  has  sprung  the  modem  ath- 


letic young    woman    of    the    leiaureA 
classes,  almost  wholly  given  up  to  ou|t- 
door  pastimes  of  a  more  or  less  roboft 
and  muscular  character.    In  despair  of 
shining  socially  on  her  feminine  slde» 
or  frpm  mjalais^,  or  what  not— in  a  few 
cases  perhaps  from  an  uoaiaturai  pre- 
.  iK>nderance  of  the  sheer  maaculine  In 
.  her  blood— she  casts  aside    the    usual 
role  of  woman,  and  tries  to  take  on 
.  that  of  the  other  sex.    Moreover,  it  |a 
.  to  be  noted  by  the  observant  that  thfa 
.  silly  assimilation  of  male  manners  and 
.  male  sports  is  more  cultivated!  amon^ 
the  young  damsels  whose  personal  at- 
tractions are  not  their  strong  point,  and 
,  who  have  troubled  themselves  little  with 
genuine      feminine      accomplishments^ 
Most  of  the  iK>rtrait-groups  of  specially 
.  athletic  women  one  see/s  in  the  pictorial 
periodicals  illustrate  this.    In  faxrt  the 
.  very  exercise  of  muscular  achievements 
suitable  only  for  men  has  the  effect  pf 
.  hardening  and  roughening  the  feminine 
exterior;  while  it  is  too  often  associated 
.  with  a  strident  voice,  a  self-assertive 
.  manner,  a  brusque  and  abrupt  address 
to  malekind,  and  a  general  )apse  of  at- 
tractiveness.     All  of  which  attributes 
tend  to  damp  a  man's  matrimonial  in- 
tents, and  to  throw  him  back  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  bachelor  shell. 
For  it  is  perfectly  imlpable  that  there 
is 'a  large  following  of  women  in  the 
classes  as  distinguished  from  the  masses^ 
who  are  departing  more  and  more  frofn 
that  lovable  type  of  woman  which  has 
been  so  dear  to  mankind  in  all  past  ages 
of  the  world.    So  that  here  we  have  yet 
another  factor  operating,  we  may  fejel 
•  sure,  against  the  -chanp^s  of  matrimony 
to  so  many  of  the  sn^rt  young  women 
of  to-day.    To  this  point  we  will  retvm 
presently. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  dealt  with 
marriage  from  the  modern  male's  potait 
of  view,  and  have  seen  wl^  it  is  he  has 
become  shyer  of  pr<q;K>sing  himself  for 
partnership  with  the  "new"  young  gsn* 
tlewoman.   We  will  now  consider  the 
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matter  from  the  platform  of  the  woman 
herself,  as  isAie  Is  interpreted  by  certain 
of  her  sex,  cultivated  and  informed 
women,  who  have  written  most  abont 
her. 

Three  main  causes  of  the  alleged 
growing  distaste  on  the  part  of  women 
for  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage are  stated  by  female  writers  to 
be  these.  (1)  The  increased  liberty,  in- 
dividualism, and  choice  of  careers,  ac- 
corded to  the  sex,  make  them  less  dis- 
posed to  merge  their  freedom  in  mat- 
rimony. (2)  The  deterioration  of  the 
average  Society  man,  the  inanity  of  his 
talk  to  women,  his  self-absorption,  his 
lack  of  urbanity  to  the  other  sex,  and 
80  forth.  "(3)  The  asserted  decay  of  the 
love  sentiment,  the  disparagement  of 
marriage  and  of  the  home  ideals,  the 
general  dethronement  of  the  Lares. 

As  to  the  present-day  independence 
of  the  better-class  women,  we  have 
abundant  and  incessant  testimony.  "We 
agree,"  says  Lady  Jeune,  distinctly  a 
believer  in  the  modem  young  gentle- 
woman, "that  women  are  much  more 
mannish  than  formerly;  and  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  greater  freedom  and  in- 
dependence they  now  enjoy.  It  may  have 
taken  away  some  of  the  dependence  and 
Softness  of  women,  but  it  has  given  them 
a  strong  individuality,  strong  opinions. 
.  .  .  Girls  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves."  Further,  touching  the  effect  of 
this  upon  matrimony,  "Every  year  the 
Increased  Independence  which  girls  en- 
joy and  the  feeling  of  the  time  in  which 
they  live,  make  them  less  anxious  to 
marry,  or  to  marry  so  early."* 

"Girls  are  now  highly  educated," 
writes  the  Countess  of  Malmesbury,  "so 
far  as  book-learning  can  make  them  so; 
they  are  allowed  freedom  undreamt  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  life  they  thus  acquire  is 
<me  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  in 
their  present  condition.  An  attitude  of 
Independence,  an  indIsi>osItIon  to  listen 

*TlM  Modern  HarrUge  Market,  pp.  80*82, 


to  advice,  combined  with  total  igno- 
rance of  the  real  sitoation  thej  are  bent 
on  creating  for  themselTes,  la  a  Bpe^ 
tade  which  would  be  lodicroiis  if  It 
were  not  melancholy  to  thoae  who  know 
by  experience  the  dififcoltiea  which  beset 
a  woman's  life,  even  under  most  ft- 
vored  conditions."  Authority,  she  addi, 
is  "admittedly  obsolete/'* 

At  the  1898  Conference  of  Women 
Workers,  Mrs.  Bendall  spoke  of  the  r^ 
cent  wider  opportunities  and  the  higher 
education  in  which  women  have  so  fol- 
ly shared.  "This  change,"  Khe  says,  "in 
circumstances  and  ootlook— increased 
liberty  and  enlarged  range  of  profei- 
sions— is  common  to  girls  of  all  dasses." 
"But,"  observes  Mrs.  Frances  Stehithtl 
at  the  same  Conference,  "the  general 
outcry  to-day  from  our  large  towns  ii 
that  the  girls  will  not  be  Interested  in 
good  works,  that  they  will  not  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  good  and  happiiiess 
of  others  less  favored  than  themselvea" 
"The  surplus  of  females  in  the  popula- 
tion," says  Miss  Spronle,  an  Inspector 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
"has  forced  on  women  in  all  ranks  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  daily 
bread.  .  .  .  The  old  idea  that  a  wom- 
an's goal  is  marriage  is  fast  disappe&^ 
ing."  According  to  Miss  Ella  Hepwwtii 
Dixon,  "it  is,  primarfly,  the  almost  OMn- 
plete  downfall  of  Mrs.  Gmndy  that 
makes  the  modem  spinster's  lot  In 
many  respects  an  eminently  attractive 
one.  Formerly  girls  married  in  order 
to  gain  their  social  liberty;  now,  tbej 
more  often  remain  single  in  order  to 
bring  about  that  desirable  consumma- 
tion." 

Next,  as  to  the  alleged  deterioratioa 
of  the  modem  median  and  upper-dati 
male.  Trath  compels  ns  to  admit  that 
here  the  female  complainant  has  some- 
thing by  way  of  a  grievance,  though  it 
may  be  a  pertinent  qoestlon  how  ftr 
she  is  herself  responsible  for  the  falllng- 
off  in  the  old-world  politeness.     In  a 
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former  nomber  of  this  Review  I  ven- 
tured to  descant  upon  the  latter-day 
decay  of  manners  in  Bnglish  society,  in- 
cluding those  of  our  younger  men  to- 
wards the  other  sex."  What  was  then 
said  it  is  only  too  easy  to  reinforce. 

Miss  Hepworth  Dixon  claims  among 
the  reasons  why  women  are  ceasing  to 
marry,  the  more  critical  attitude  of  her 
sex  towards  their  masculine  contempo- 
raries. The  present  generation  of  young 
women,  she  asserts,  are  apt  to  perceive 
In  their  suitors  certain 

Of  the  least  endearing  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  those  qualities,  it 
may  be  whispered,  which,  though  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  making  of  em- 
pire^ are  not  always  entirely  appre- 
ciated on  the  domestic  hearth.  .  .  At 
present  we  are  in  a  transition  stage, 
and  there  is  now-a-days  a  certain 
amount  of  misunderstanding  between 
sexes  which  makes  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage  a  somewhat  hazardous 
enterprise. 

The  force  of  this  indictment,  however. 
Is  a  little  broken  by  the  subsequent  re- 
nuurk:  "This  shyness  at  being  caught 
In  the  matrimonial  net  is  largely  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  modem  English  maid- 
en, for  widows,  like  widowers,  usually 
show  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  re- 
sume the  fetters  of  the  wedded  state." 
The  modem  male,  after  all  then,  must 
prove  in  general  a  satisfactory  mate, 
else  why  should  the  widow,  after  her 
experience  of  him,  be  so  keen  as  to  re- 
eodae  herself  with  tlie  fetters,  and  re- 
embark  upon  the  hazards,  of  wedlock. 

An  American  lady,  writing  some  time 
back  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  tells 
OS  she  considers  young  Bnglish  gentle- 
men greatly  inferior  to  their  transat- 
lantic congeners  in  respect  of  deferential 
politeness  shown  to  women,  but  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  polished  gen- 
itteman,  the  faithful  trae-hearted  friend, 

•  Sm  ArtScto  '^Th*  Tftoats  of  Modem  Proffren" 
BeJttlill  B«Tl«w,  July,  1SQ6,  ppb  101-2. 


she  prefers  the  typical  middle-aged,  el* 
derly  Englishman.  Strange  to  say  we 
find  that  arch-priestess  of  female  eman- 
cipation, who  gave  us  "The  Heavenly 
Twins,"  decrying  the  university  gradu- 
ate, while  eulogizing  in  contrast  the 
military  type  of  young  man.  From  'her 
it  comes  as  the  unexpected  to  learn  of 
the  latter  that 

To  the  women  of  his  own  family  he  is 
usually  charming.  .  .  >His  favorite 
pursuits  are  refined;  he  abhors  low  com- 
pany, and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found 
in  bars,  public  billiard  rooms,  or  music 
halls.  When  he  does  appear  at  such 
places  he  remembers  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman. .  .  .  His  education  has  gen- 
erally been  sound  .  .  .  but  whatever 
his  attainments,  he  is  modest  about 
them.  .  .  .  Both  in  public  end  pri- 
vate he  is  a  more  agreeable  person  to 
deal  with  than  the  academic  man.  .  . 
He  has  his  deficiencies.  .  .  .  But 
whatever  his  short-comings,  if  only  he 
extended  to  women  at  large  the  chival- 
rous consideration  he  shows  to  the 
women  of  his  own  family,  there  would 
be  very  little  fault  to  find  with  him. 
.  .  .  One  could  wish  for  all  young 
men  something  of  the  soldier's  troJning. 

I  fear  this  is  not  the  estimate  of  the 
British  miUtaire  most  in  vogue  with  the 
female  trumpeters  of  their  sex's  claims. 
Though  possibly  the  splendid  heroism 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  so  recently 
exhibited  in  warfare  may  have  some- 
what opened  their  eyes  to  his  virtues. 

There  remains  our  third  alleged  plea 
adverse  to  marriage,  the  discrediting  of 
the  Penates  combined  with  a  certain 
aloofness  from  the  old-fashioned  love- 
ideal  now  affected  by  the  modem  gen- 
tlewoman. A  well-known  writer  on 
women's  work.  Miss  Frances  Low,  has 
described  the  decay  of  domesticity  with 
much  force  and  candor. 

It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  regard 
the  special  kind  of  work  which  only  a 
woman  can  do  supremely  well,  and  sur- 
pass a  man  in  the  doing,  with  dislike 
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ttud  contempt,  and  to  magnify  the 
achievements,  in  which  women  manage 
to  keep  a  footing,  with  no  particular 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
or  progress.  The  domestic  woman  has 
become  a  term  of  reproach  with  a  cer- 
tain section  of  women,  who  have  not 
the  wit  or  the  grace  to  see  that  the  per- 
fect mistress  of  a  house  has  faculties, 
qnalitles  and  talents,  as  fine,  as  rare 
and  as  valuable  to  the  race,  as  those 
manifested  in  any  other  notable  depart- 
ment of  intelligent  human  activity. 

This  contempt  of  the  most  important 
of  womanly  arts  has  Inevitably  In- 
fluenced all  classes  of  Society,  and  the 
present  serious  domestic  service  prob- 
lem is  due  in  a  great  measure,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  to  the  atti- 
tude which  has  been  taken  up  by  edu- 
cated women,  and  which  Is  tacitly 
maintained  in  every  High  School 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  where  athlet- 
ic sports  of  the  most  pronounced  mas- 
culine description  are  now  accounted 
part  of  the  education  of  English  girl- 
hood, whilst  cookery,  sewing,  and  the 
housewifely  arts,  which  every  woman, 
no  matter  what  her  social  position,  is 
upon  occasion  required  to  know,  have 
no  place  in  the  time-tables.  * 
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The  period  of  the  highest  female  cul- 
ture in  England,"  says  Mrs.  Orr,  "was 
certainly  not  that  In  which  women  were 
least  devoted  to  domestic  work.  .  .  ." 
"The  wider  spread  of  education  and  the 
ambitions  which  it  creates  tend  visibly 
to  the  worse  or  more  unwilling  perform- 
ance of  all  the  lower  kinds  of  work.*' 
The  New  Woman  movement,  wrote  the 
late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Is  due  to  the  new  conditions  of  society 
and  domestic  economy,  whereby  rest- 
lessness has  been  created,  and  the  home 
occupations  which  once  absorbed  the 
sex  have  been  superseded  by  general 
and  special  providers.  Thus  the  home 
naturally  becomes  monotonous,  and 
girls  and  married  women  stream  out 
of  It  to  the  club  and  the  shop  for  the 
excitement  home  cannot  afford  them. 

*  Pniitable  SmplflyoMoti  for  Bdnoatod  Wan«D. 
Tb«  Wooua  at  Hom«,  ICaj,  1889. 


.  .  Women  cry  out  in  two  langnigea. 
On  the  one  side  they  fall  foul  of  the 
work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
their  sex,  the  house-keeping,  the 
child-bearing  and  subsequent  care  of 
the  children,  without  which  life  could 
not  go  on  at  all,  nor  society  hold  to- 
gether. On  the  other,  they  demand  to 
share  in  aU  the  occupations  of  men. 

"The  domesticated  and    home-loving 
woman,"    wrote  Lady  Violet   GrevUle 
near  the  middle  of  the  present  decade, 
"is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  home 
life  par  exeeUenoe  is  extinct"    "In  the 
house    of    life,"  says    Mrs.  Devereox, 
"there  is  only  an  attic  now  for  Cupid, 
instead  of  a  great  wide  room.  ...  In 
the  original  woman,  the  impulse  toward 
motherhood  was  spontaneous    and  al- 
most Invariable."    But  now,  "hampered 
by  her  enormous  majority,  the  BngUsh 
maid  has  no  certainty  of  an  eventnal 
maternity,  even  if  she  desired  it,  which 
she    frequently    does    not."      "Love," 
writes  a  clever  lady-novelist  ("Georse 
Paston")  "may  once  have  been  a  wom- 
an's whole  existence,  but  that  was  when 
a  skein  of  embroidery  silk  was  the  only 
other  string  to  her  bow.    In  the  life  of 
the  modem  woman,  blessed  with  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  supply  of  strlngi. 
love  is  no  less  episodal  than  in  the  Ufe  of 
a  man.    It  may  be  eagerly  longed  for, 
It  may  be  tenderly  cherished,  but  it  hu 
been  deposed  from  its  proud  positloo 
of  'lord  of  all.' " 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reader  that  I 
have  so  far  confined  myself  to  women*! 
utterances  about  women,  as  being  mar* 
convincing  to  the  majority  of  the  sex 
than  what  might  be  deemed  the  biasfed 
views  of  men.  Not,  howcTer,  that  mea 
have  been  sUent  on  the  subject,  or  blind 
to  the  modem  inflaences  adverse  to 
matrimony  in  the  leisured  dassea.  ▲ 
well-kn,own  Italian  writer,  GugUdmo 
Ferrero,  has  given  us  his  idets  there- 
upon In  his  recent  work,  "L'BuropaOie- 
vane."  The  emancipated  modem  Bnr 
liabwooMui.  liekmslag  to  ^s«rt  of  "ttm 
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Besso"  or  fhird  neuter  sex,  as  he  styles 
it.  Is  finding  marriage  more  and  more 
difllcalt.  Tba  class  of  Tolontary  celi- 
bates, male  and  female.  Is,  he  thinks, 
assuming  alarming  proportions.  The 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  spin- 
ster in  Anglo-Saxon  society  strikes  Sig- 
nor  Ferrero  as  a  fact  of  the  gravest  sig- 
nificance. The  competitor  who  now 
meets  man  at  every  tnm  is  a  creatnre 
like  the  working  bee,  in  whom  the  de- 
sire to  be  a  wife  or  a  mother  has  been 
atrophied/ 

'English  Society,' as  he  caustically  puts 
it,  will  probably  differentiate  itself  into 
two  classes  with  different  functions: 
one  of  women  designed  for  the  humble 
dnty  of  preserving  the  species;  the 
other  of  sexless  creatnres,  intelligent, 
learned,  industrious,  but  barren,  living 
solely  by  the  brain,  with  heart  and 
senses  petrified.  Thus,  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  far  from  completing 
mail's  felicity,  and  adding  a  new  splen- 
dor to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
lore,  will  be  a  cause  of  fresh  disap- 
polntmenrt,  bitter  conflicts,  and  worse 
complications. 

Note  that  this  writer  and  Goralie  Glynn, 
while  agreeing  as  to  the  rise  of  this  new 
dass  of  sexless-minded  women,  differ 
materially  in  their  appreciation  of 
them. 

We  have  reached,  then,  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  following  conclusions:  That 
there  is  an  increasing.'surplusage  in  this 
coontiy  of  spinster  gentlewomen:  That 
there  have  been  a  recent  evolution  and 
growth  of  certain  currents  in  that  so- 
cial rank  running  counter  to  marriage 
and  thus  tending  to  enlarge  this  sur- 
plusage. 

And  now  we  will  hark  back  to  that 
other  factor,  of  which  I  have  already 
siK^ken,  and  which,  assuredly,  must  and 
does  couQt  in  this  direction. among  the 
better-dass  British  bachelorhood.   Yet 
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it  is  something  curious  that  so  little  no- 

I 

tice  has  been  taken  of  this  matrimonial 
handicap  by  our  modern  writers  on  the 
feminist  movement  Quite  lately,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  in  a  manner  connoted 
by  one  lady  treating  of  that  section  of 
her  sex  who  give  themselves  chiefly  to 
athletic  pastimes.  To  be  sure,  her  main 
contention  Is  the  injurious  effects,  men- 
tal and  physical,  that  are  bound  to  en- 
sue from  the  prevailing  excess  of  ath- 
letics among  young  gentlewomen.  But 
between  tba  lines  of  her  admirable  es- 
says on  the  subject  one  reads  also  the 
Inevitable  dethronement  of  the  true 
womanly  ideals,  the  lowering  effect 
upon  man's  worship  of  his  goddess,  and 
a  certain  loss  of  attractiveness  which 
such  women  must  suffer  in  the  eyes  of 
manly  men.  And  so,  all  unconsciously 
perhaps,  our  Mulier  Musculosa  is  placing 
another  barrier  between  herself  and  her 
chances  of  matrimony.  The  outburst  of 
athletics  among  the  middle  and  gentle- 
folk circles,  is  scarcely  over  a  dozen 
years  old.  But  meantime  It  has  so  bit- 
ten these  classes  that  apart  from  the 
present  war  troubles  little  is  talked,  lit- 
tle is  done,  little  has  a  chance  of  being 
cared  for,  among  them,  save  muscular 
sports  of  one  kind  or  another.  Boister- 
ous bodily  exertion  is  enshrined  in  the 
modern  young  lady's  creed  and  ambi- 
tions, as  at  once  "the  correct  thing"  and 
the  chief  thing  In  life  worth  living  for. 
Of  this  Insane  muscle- worship  we  see 
not  yet  the  ultimate  consequences;  but 
Miss  Arabella  Kenealy,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, with  a  large  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  a  potent  pen,  has  diagnosed  the  dis- 
ease and  its  mischievous  results  in  a 
marvellously  convincing  manner. 

In  the  first  of  her  two  essays  on 
"Woman  as  an  Athlete,"  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Miss  Kenealy  begins  by 
asking  certain  pregnant  questions  con- 
cerning "this  flood  of  new  activity 
which  fills  our  illustrated  papers  with 
portraitsvof  femiiiiUie  prise-winners,  srnt 
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our  sporting  journals  with  female  rec- 
ords." She  proceeds  to  show  that  in  en- 
deavoring inordinately  to  add  to  her 
muscle-power,  the  modem  woman  is  do- 
ing so  at  the  expense  of  her  womanly 
faculties.  Her  athletic  pastimes  have 
not  conduced  to  her  usefulness,  nor  has 
her  new  physical  energy  been  expended 
in  the  service  of  lier  associates.  "The 
energy  but  urges  her  to  greater  muscu« 
lar  efTorts  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or 
to  her  own  repute."  In  the  old  days  the 
average  young  woman  accomplished 
much  that  was  unambitious  but  most 
practically  useful  in  the  house.  Now 
she  finds  no  time  for  any  of  these  min- 
istrations. She  considers  herself  "splen- 
didly fit,"  "as  hard  as  nails,"  but  her 
mother,  "though  she  rejoices  in  her 
young  Amazon's  augmented  thews  and 
sinews,"  cannot  but  sigh  for  the  loss  to 
the  home.  Unfortunately,  materfamll- 
ias  misconstrues  the  daughter's  muscle 
capability  as  evidence  of  improved 
health,  and  while  she  laments  its  re- 
sults, regards  it  as  her  maternal  duty 
to  be  glad.  But  here  Dr.  Arabella  Ke- 
nealy  bluntly  steps  in  and  disturbs  the 
mother's  complaisance.    For  she  says:— 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  muscle 
vigor  is  no  test  even  of  masculine 
health.  A  man  in  training,  a  man  that 
is  at  the  height  of  his  muscular  capac- 
ity, is  the  worst  of  all  subjects  for  ill- 
ness. He  has  little  or  no  resistant  pow- 
er; his  recuperative  quality  is  small. 
Athletes  die  proverbially  young.  .  . 
And  this,  which  Is  true  of  the  sex 
whose  province  it  is  to  be  muscular,  is 
essentially  more  true  of  the  sex  whose 
province  it  is  not 

Miss  Kenealy  next  shows  how  this 
muscle-cult  deteriorates  the  woman  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

"I  dare  but  hint,"  she  says,  '^t  a 
group  of  important  functions,  by  the 
physical  deterioration  and  decadence  of 
which  the  abnormal  activities  of  mod- 
em women  are    alone    iK>ssIble.      Of 


what  consequence,  It  may  be  asked,  U 
this  to  a  race  which  viewi  motherhiMd 
with  ever-hicreasiiig  contempt?  Of  tI- 
tal  consequence^  I  answer,  seeing  thit 
apart  absolutely  from  the  incidence  o( 
motherhood,  all  the  fnnctlons  of  thi 
body— and  some  in  immense  degree-ii- 
fluence  and  modify  the  mind  and  cbn^ 
scter.  .  •  .  And'  It  most  be  under 
stood  that  such  decadence  and  deterio- 
ration show  mainly  in  the  loss  oC  the 
very  highest  qualities  of  sex.' 
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This  is  plain  speaking,  hot  cominf  u 
it  does  from  a  lady  and    a  physidn. 
such  a  warning  should  be  no  light  nut- 
ter of  reflection  for  tfie  class  of  womeB 
who  seem  to  glory  in  breaking  the  ptut- 
iological  bounds  of  their  sex.     **iiuk 
cannot  possess,"  says  onr  essayist  "U 
the  delicately  evolved  qualities  of  wsn- 
an  together  with  the  muscular  and  moi- 
tal  energies  of  man."    Of  oonrse  not  il- 
belt  if  iiN«r  Jf  ssoiiloso  and  her  abetton 
would  make  us  belieye  she  can.  "lUs 
modem  woman,  who,  instead  of  serrinr 
for  a  terrible  warning,  is  in  danger  of 
proving  her  sex's  example,  is  restton 
clamorous,  is  only  satisfied  when  In  efi- 
dence,  is  assertive,  and  withal  is  emi- 
nently discontented.    She  never  can  get 
enough,  for  the  reason  that  the  tlilBff 
she  asks  is  not  the  thing  to  satisfy  ker 
nature."   The  up-to-date  female  Is  kw- 
ing  "her  power  of  sympathy,  a  qoiBtf 
which  is  In  the  Inverse  ratio  of  the  hiUt 
of  assertlveness.**     And  assertivenos^ 
says  Miss  Kenealy,  is  the  blemish  of 
the  modem  woman.    'The  haie  and  eol- 
or"  of  the  higher  womanly  emotioos- 
sympathy  to  understand,  affection  to  bo 
fond,  imagination  to  idealise— "are  b^ 
ing  absorbed    into    mere    violence  of 
movement  physical  and  mental"  How 
absolutely  trae  all  this  is,  how  self-ert- 
dent  to  most  of  us,  yet  how  pmhlisd  ts 
it  seems  the    average    yoong  soditf 
woman,  intent  only  upon  qaalidrlnf  to 
be  "excellent  woman*f ellow^  to  mis  \9 
mimicking   his    outdoor    sporfi, 
rough-and-tumble  ones,  and  npoo 
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tntixig  henelf  as  we  have  seen,  "hard 
aa  nalla." 

Dr.  Kenealy  laya  special  stress  upon 
the  Injury  to  women's  physique  and 
aspect  produced  by  the  muscular 
orer-exerclse  la  fashion  among  them 
to-day,  and  urges  her  point  with 
a  firankness  and  emphasis  a  man  could 
liardly  venture  to  adopt  in  discussing 
anch  a  theme.  She  is  contrasting  a  new- 
muscular  representative  of  her  sex  with 
what  the  same  girl  was  a  year  or  two 
before,  when  as  yet  she  had  not  physl- 
'eally  hardened  herself.  T^en  "her  com- 
fdezion  was  sensitive  and  variable;" 
tbere  was  a  mysterious  and  nameless 
•omethlng  about  her  only  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "charm."  Vow,  she  is  still 
perhaps  a  good-looking  girl;  her  com- 
plexion is  possibly  too  strong  in  its  con- 
traating  tones;  her  glance  is  unswerv- 
ing and  direct 

Wbere  before  her  beauty  was  sugges- 
tlve  and  elusive^  now  it  is  defined.  .  . 
ttlie  base,  the  elusiveness,  the  subtle 
anggestlon  of  the  face  are  gone;  it  is 
the  landscape  without  atmosphere.  .  . 
filie  inclines  to  be,  and  in  another  year 
wlfl  be,  distinctly  spare,  the  mechanism 
€f  movement  is  no  longer  veiled  by  a 
certain  mystery  of  motion  which  gave 
lier  formerly  an  air  of  gliding 
imtlier  than  of  iftriding  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  her  even- 
ta%  gown  she  shows  evidence 
of  Joints  which  had  been  adroitly  hid- 
den beneath  tissues  of  soft  flesh,  and 
already  her  modiste  has  been  put  to 
tlie  necessity  of  puffing  and  pleating, 
wbere  Nature  had  planned  the  tender- 
est  and  most  dainty  of  devices.  Her 
movements  are  muscular  and  less  wom- 
smly.  Where  they  had  been  quiet  and 
graceful,  now  they  are  abrupt  and  di- 
rect. Her  voice  is  louder,  her  tones 
assefdve.  She  says  everything— 
nrthing  to  the  imagination. 

> 

anything  well  beat  this  for  a 

to  the  life?     It  is  unmistak- 

We  have  the  woman  before  us  in 


all  the  panoply  of  mannish  mail  with 
which  she  has  encrusted  herself. 

In  a  second  article.  Arabella  Kenealy 
emphasizes  with  further  telling  illustra- 
tions the  points  she  had  previously 
made.  She  distinguishes  in  woman's 
anatomy  between  the  iH>luiUary  muscles 
the  athletic  woman  is  so  desirous  to  de- 
velop, and  the  im,wiWntaryt  and  ex- 
plains how  the  latter  "are  worked  by 
means  of  an  extensive  nervous  network 
known  as  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem."   This  nerve-system  it  is— 

Which  determines  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  evolvement  of  the  girl  into 
a  woman.  .  .  .  The  straight  up-and- 
down  lines  of  the  girlish  frame,  which 
subserved  the  locomotive  energies  es- 
sential to  growth,  evolve  into  graceful 
curves  and  dignities.  Her  eyes  are  il- 
lumined with  a  new  and  tender  light. 

"Now,"  she  says,  "watch  this  devel- 
opment thwarted  by  athletics.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  a  regeneration  tbere  is  a 
degeneration.  Instead  of  physical  en- 
richment there  is  but  physical  impov- 
erishment. She  loses  the  charm  of 
childhood  without  gaining  another.  She 
remains  unlovely  or  grows  coarse.  She 
stops  short  at  the  puerile  stage  with 
the  straight  up-and-down  lines  of 
the*  puerile  type,  or  she  assumes 
the  stout  and  sturdy,  it  may  be 
gross,  Unee  which  are  a  degeneration 
from  it  And  it  is  this  puerile  type,  or 
the  degeneration  from  it,  which  is  in- 
creasing largely  among  our  modern 
women. 


tt 


Those  of  us  with  seeing  eyes  have 
long  taken  note  of  this  from  the  female 
object-lessons  around  us. 

The  foolishness  of  women's  muscular 
ambitions  is  thus  further  enforced. 

When  Nature  had  given  impetus  suffi- 
cient for  the  girl's  bones  and  muscles 
in  those  earlier  years  of  unrestrained 
activity,  she  set  a  check  upon  these  by 
investing  her  with  special  disabilities— 
the  added  width  and  weight  of  hip,  for 
example,  which  (when  these  exist,  must 
always  be  a  bar  to  muscular  achieve- 
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ment  For  Nature  had  other  uses  than 
merely  muscular  for  this  fine  beautiful 
creature  she  had  proudly  evolved— mor- 
al, spiritualizing,  tender,  and  dainty 
uses  wherein  muscular  abilltieB  have 
little  portion. 

The  woman  who  has  assumed  the 
masculine  variation  from  the  puerile 
stage  of  life  may  be  an  "excellent  fel- 
low,*' but  as  a  feminine  human  creature 
she  is  a  failure.  She  has  not  reached 
her  proper  full  development.  "She  will 
never  be  the  inspiration  of  any  man's 
life." 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Kenealy  is  careful 
to  sny  that  In  Itself  she  has  no  objection 
to  the  bicycle  for  women,  as  a  means  of 
talcing  air  and  wholesome  exercise. 
Where,  she  says,  the  danger  lies.  Is  that 
this  locomotor  is  apt  to  convert  Itself 
Into  a  hobby-horse,  which  may  ride  Its 
master,  and  still  more  its  mistress,  to 
physical  destruction.  So,  of  course, 
with  other  more  distinctively  manly 
pastimes  which  our  modem  women  are 
misguided  enough  to  take  up.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  old  Greek  phrase— 
^€pfxr6(u  iicTOi  rwv  ^Xauv.  to  race  be- 
yond the  olives— is  lost  sight  of.  Too 
often,  whatever  the  form  of  bodily  ex- 
ertion, they  icill  go  too  far. 

Our  author  i>oints  this  moral,  too,  by 
suggesting  from  concrete  examples  In 
her  own  experience  the  superiority  of 
the  ofTspring  of  women  of  the  quiet, 
emotional,  but  intensely  feminine  tjrpe 
over  those  of  the  more  muscular  and 
more  robust  mothers  who  have  rejoiced 
in  "that  robustness  which  is  degenera- 
tion from  the  womanly  type."  .  .  .  •The 
muscular  reformer  sees  as  woman's 
highest  goal  her  capacity  for  doing 
things  that  men  do,  whereas  her  true 
value  lies  in  her  capacity  for  doing 
things  men  cannot  do."  This  is  admi- 
rably put,  and  one  would  have  thought 
a  self-evident  truth.  For,  as  she  other- 
wise points  out,  "masculinity  not  being 
proper  to  women,  is  a  thing  with  no  re- 
lation to  the  line  thing  called  manUneis, 


as  effeminacy  in  a  man  Is  no  very  mkk 
rendering  of    the    noble    thing   oM 
.  womanliness." 

"Finally."  says  Mias  Kenealy.  *te 
grows  ashamed  and  weary  of  the  ps- 
petual  vaunt  of  emergence  and  emaid- 
pation.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  ir 
Women— free  to  use  our  down-trampkd 
powers— is  our  modem  boast;  whemi, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  we  are  in  no  wiy 
nobler,  finer  or  more  salted  to  oar  i|t 
than  were  the  women  who  have  fose 
before  us." 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  lit» 
the  full  as  emphatic.  She  Is  deeply  db* 
appointed  that  the  so-called  woman*! 
movement  should  have  resolved  itMif 
mainly  into  a  cult  of  mnscnlarlty.  Tke 
athletic  female,  instead  of  using  lier 
modern  privileges  for  the  evolvenat 
and  enrichment  of  her  womanhood,  hu 
devoted  fhem  "to  the  development  of 
the  masculine  within  her.'*  She  cannot 
expend  two-thirds  of  her  nerve-fonn 
upon  her  muscles,  and  yet  have  more 
than  a  third  left  for  other  f acoltiea  l^e 
are  told,  says  Miss  Kenealy,  that  the 
modem  English  girl  has  grown  tall  u 
well  as  muscular,  and  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct approach  In  figure  to  the  mite 
model.  "The  new  type  of  English  gIrL" 
says  one  of  her  champions*  "owes  ter 
Increased  height  to  an  increased  loftk 
of  leg,"  whereas  anatomists  have  il- 
ways  taught  us  that  ''a  woman's  lep 
should  be  shorter  in  proportion  to  her 
height  than  are  a  man's  legs.  .  .  .  Hw 
proportions  are  now  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  man." 

To  this  (^ponent  Arabella  KeMslj 
aptly  replies: 

Had  this  wrfter  been  a  physloloiUt 
he  would  have  known  that,  so  maiksd 
a  change  as  he  describes,  and  which  hsi^ 
in  fact,  occurred,  coold  only  lave  hip- 
pened  at  the  expense  of  loss  .slsewhoe. 
We  cannot  acquire  the  eharaeterMiet 
of  men  without  lostag  oar  owa.  It 
would  not  be  Just  that  ona  sts  ihsiM 
possess  the  capabiUtf  es  of  both.    Anl 
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It  to  frMB  degenerstkm  of  her  especial 
pkyslcal  organisation  that  woman  has 
•eonired  the  greater  length  of  Umb. 
...  It  is  the  daty— and  should  be 
the  cherished  privflege— of  women  to 
hold  some  of  their  forces  in  reverent 
resenre.  .  .  .  This  she  can  never  do 
by  expending  all  her  forces  in  athletid^, 
or  In  social  exhaustion,  or  in  spoiling 
tbat  especial  organisation  which  alone 
ambles  her  to  advance  the  human  type. 

Miss  Kenealy  declares  she  has  "never 
kaown  any  woman  who,  after  two 
fears  of  athletics,  retained  any  preten- 
tfoo  whatsoever  to  charm."  .  .  .  ''The 
atUetSc  woman  (and  by  the  term  I 
mean  women  accustomed  to  strong,  but 
not  necessarily  extreme  exercise)  passes 
through  the  human  epochs  of  love-mak- 
ing, marriage  and  motherhood  with  the 
moet  astounding  insensibility.  She  has 
lost  her  capacity  for  idealizing."* 

Tbns  and  thus  argues  Arabella  Ke- 
nealy with  trenchant  directness,  and  in 
a  literary  style  at  once  powerful,  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  I  cannot  recall 
anything  that  has  been  written  on  the 
modem  mannish  woman  so  searching 
In  Its  exposure  of  her  foolishness,  or 
more  Instinct  with  sober,  sane,  practi- 
cal truth.  It  were  well  if  a  short  di- 
gest of  the  dicta  from  which  we  have 
Quoted  could  be  printed,  framed  and 
hong  op  over  the  toilette-table  of  every 
yonng  woman  of  the  better  classes  in 
tlie  Bnglish-spealcing  world.  For  our 
modem  masculine-feminine  sees  not 
yet  the  aftermath  of  her  athletic  antics. 
*^o  me  digas  oliva,  hasta  que  me  vcas 
eoflda,''  shrewdly  runs  the  Spanish 
proTerb;  and  it  may  be  a  generation  or 
more  ere  the  full  fruitage  of  her  cult 
of  moscnlsrity  is  made  manifest  What 
then  Is  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing 
Tlows  of  oor  lady-doctor  on  the  present 
OMiatiinil  snrplnsage  of  spinster  gentle- 
womenf  Manifestly,  that  our  "hard  as 
nafls**  girls-  of  to-day  are  handicapping 


themselves  for  betrothal  no  less  than 
for  matrimony.  In  a  sense  they  have 
turned  themselves  into  monstrosities. 
They  fall  short  of  being  men,  and  do 
not  attain  to  being,  in  the  proper  lov- 
able acceptation,  women.  It  is  well 
nigh  impossible  for  a  man  to  malce  a 
lode-star  of  a  woman  of  the  modem 
muscular  type.  A  distinguished  Lon- 
don daily  gauged  the  situation  accurate- 
ly In  a  leader  on  Miss  Kenealy's  first 
article. 

"Men,"  we  there  read,  "have  not 
dared  for  a  long  time  past  to  explain 
why  it  was  that,  while  they  held  out 
the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
'Jolly  good  fellow'  into  whom  some 
other  man's  sister  had  developed  as  the 
result  of  bicycling  and  golfing,  they  still 
had  hidden  regrets  for  the  dear  delight- 
ful woman  she  might  have  been  had 
she  Just  ciung  to  the  duties  and  pleas- 
ures that  sufficed  to  fill  her  mother's 
life.  .  .  .  They  took  these  new 
healthy  girls  as  good  friends,  and  cy- 
cled with  them,  and  played  golf  with 
them,  and  they  never  dreamt  of  mar- 
riage except  when  they  were  alone,  and 
took  to  exercising  their  imagination. 
Then  tliey  remembered  what  their  el- 
ders had  told  them,  or  let  them  guess,  of 
the  delights  of  wooing  a  maiden  In  the 
old  days,  and  all  the  dear  uncertain- 
ties." • 

The  younger  men  In  society,,  following 
the  passing  fashion,  may  affect  interest 
for  a  time  in  your  girl-votaries  of  mus- 
cular games,  and  occasionally  be  drawn 
into  marrying  them,  but  deep  down  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  the  manly  man 
knows  well  enough  that  it  is  not  with 
the  Amazon  or  tomboy  class  of  woman 
that  his  sympathies  lie. 

Amazonia,  too,  herself  knows  there  is 
something  wrong,  and  has  a  shrewd  un- 
easy suspicion  that  her  man-comrade  is 
more  and  more  shirking  matrimony; 
and  that  consequently  spinster  gentle- 
women are  an  increasing  quantity.  But 


M  Abutter  bar  AmbcUA  lUmmXf,  L. 
DaOj  Titoinpfe,  ITth  June,  IflSS. 
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touching  the  moscle  calt  she  is  some- 
what myopic,  and  does  not  suspect  her 
own  attitude  to  him  and  the  incongru- 
ity of  her  pursuits  as  anywise  respon- 
sible for  the  situation.  She  fancies  her 
physical  stature  has  increased,  and  so 
she  thinks  to  herself  what  Rosalind  (for 
a  temporary  purpose)  says  to  Celia  in 
"As  You  Like  It" 

Were  it  not  better 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common 
tall, 

That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a 
man? 

A  gallant  curtle-axe  up<m  my  thigh, 

A  boar-spear  in  my  hand;  and— in  my 
heart 

Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear 
there  will— 

We'n  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial 
outside. 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 

That  do  outface  it  with  their  sem- 
blances. 

There  is  little  doubt  many  of  our  mod- 
ern Antlopes  and  Marpeslas  would,  if 
only  fashion  led  the  way,  return  to 
woman's  masculine  mimicry  of  the 
days  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  gentle- 
born  ladies  were  wont  to  patronize 
charioteering  and  gladiatorial  pastimes. 
Efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  emu- 
lous ladles  to  annex  for  their  sex  the 
game  of  polo,  but  this  supreme  folly  has 
so  far  been  spared  us.  Fencing  among 
them.  It  seems,  is  growing  in  popularity, 
and  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  New 
Woman's  T^entaXHon  introduced  as  the 
natural  evolution  from  women's  cricket, 
hockey,  football  and  the  like.  The  fem- 
inine passion  for  athletics  in  Juvenal's 
time  synchronized  with  woman's  eman- 
cipation from  restraints  and  with  a  de- 
cline in  marriage,  which  last  became 
unfashionable  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  Latin  satirist  comes  hard 
down  on  the  lady  athlete,  who  goes  In 
for  feats  of  strength  and  flies  from  her 
sex  (quae  fugit  a  sexu).  We  see  her 
wrappers    of  Tyrlan    purple;    her  un- 


guents; tiie  i^Adiatorial  belt,  gaunttets, 
crest  and  half -covering  foe  the  left  leg; 
which  she  has  assumed.  We  batr  the 
blows  she  Inflicts  on  the  training  poet 
as  she  goes  through  her  pancratic  ex- 
ercises. "Aspice  quo  fremitu"  exclaims 
the  poet,  "monstratos  perferet  ictus.'^ 
("See  with  what  a  cry  she  drives  home 
the  thrusts  that  have  been  shown  her.") 
Truly,  he  addis,  a  woman  most  worthy 
of  the  trumpet  of  the  Floralia!  Could 
we  not  lay  hands  to-day  upon  scores, 
ay  hundreds,  of  young  matrons  and 
maidens,  whose  ambitions  are  pretty* 
much  summed  up  in  the  trumpetings  of 
our  modem  Floralia,  or,  let  us  say,. 
Olympia?  These  are  they,  a  numerous 
band,  who  would  fain  wear  the  lion's 
skin  of  Herakles,  and  are  forever  seek- 
ing some  new  Pindar  of  the  periodicals 
to  sing  paeans  to  their  muscular  achieve- 
ments. 

Even  that  eminently  fair-minded  pul>- 
licist,  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  latest  work,  **The 
Map  of  Life:  Conduct  and  Character,** 
is  constrained  to  admit  (p.  228)  "that 
amusements  which  have  no  kind  of  evil 
effect  on  men  often  in  some  degree  im- 
pair the  graces  or  character  of  women," 
and  that  one  sex  cannot  with  impunity 
try  to  livp  the  life  of  the  other. 

What  then  can  one  suggest  by  way 
of  antidote  or  check  in  some  measure 
to  the  growing  redundancy  of  spinsters 
in  our  upper  and  middle  grades  of  so« 
ciety? 

Much  assuredly  might  be  done  br 
more  serious  efforts  to  set  up  agencies 
whereby  our  unmarried  gentlewomen^ 
might  be  induced,  without  losing  caste^ 
to  emigrate  to  our  Imperial  dependen- 
cies, where  the  cultured  male  element 
is  at  present  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
female.  Much  again— and  this  is  a  real 
practical  possibility  lying  at  our  hand— 
might  be  effected  by  a  reform  in  the 
super-sumptuary  habits  of  the  lay  al- 
ready descanted  upon;  by  a  return,  in 
short  to  households  and  menagen  con- 
ducted with  more  simplicity  and  €*con- 
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omy.  "Let  life  be  slmpUfied  all  round." 
a  lady  writer  has  sensibly  put  It  "Let 
early  marriages  on  modest  Incomes  be- 
come the  rule  and  not  the  exception/' 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  stiU  are 
In'  the  lower  middle  ranks  of  society. 
But.  for  this  to  be  effective  the  set  of 
custom  and  the  seal  of  fashion  must 
lean  that  way;  of  which  at  present 
there  is  no  sign,  but  mischievously  the 
reverse.  For  to-day  we  are  most  of 
us  in  thraldom  to  the  fetich  "that  ono 
must  live  up  to  the  times,  or  to  one's 
neighbors,  or  to  one's  social  obligations 
and  what  is  expected  of  us." 

And  lastly,  if  she  would  diminish  the 
disproportionate  bachelorhood  of  the 
country,  the  young  damsel  of  the  better 
classes  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
in  her  thoughts,  words  and  works  give 
some  heed,  not  alone  to  the  advice  of 
the  maturer  and  more  discerning  of  her 
own  sex,  but  likewise  to  the  average 
man's  opinion  of  her.  The  wisest  wom- 
an, says  a  distinguished  author,  is  she 
who  suspects  that  men  are  wiser.  As 
to  some  things  this  is  probably  a  true 
saying,  notably  in  respect  of  the  male 
instinct  concerning  the  manner  of  mate 
he  would  desire  to  live  his  life  with.  At 
present,  the  ordinary  man  regards  the 
Amazonian  girl  of  epicene  tendencies 
rather  as  one  views  a  freak  of  nature, 
only  that  the  freak  in  this  case  is  not 
Nature's,  but  an  artificial  social  prod- 
uct. He  looks  at  her  critically,  sorrow- 
fully, while  in  the  matter  of  matrimo- 
nial leanings  towards  her  he  too  often 
holds  his  peace  and  goes  his  way.  It 
may  be,  could  he  get  behind  her  man- 
nish mask,  the  starved  modicum  of  gen- 
uine woman  within  her  might  reveal 
itself,  and  be  weaned  back  to  tread  the 
dear  old  paths  of  enchantment.  Rut  she 
cannot  have  her  bread  buttered  on  both 
sides.    She  must  not  expect  to  go  in  for 

u  From  th«  latest  Utemtara  abont  ladles'  dabs 
In  IxHMton,  we  learn  that  there  It  one  which 
boasts  a  speoial  smokloir  room  where  a  lady  can 
ask  a  male  fuest  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  her. 


the  role  of  the  male,  and  yet  exact  hia 
deference  or  win  his  devotion. 

I  say  our  girls  of  the  social  midlands, 
and  higher  levels  must  reconsider  their 
position  and  their  ways,  if  they  would 
check  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of 
the  augmenting  bachelorhood  and  spin- 
sterhood  within  their  ranks.  The  f ran-^ 
tic  pursuit  of  mere  outdoor  personal 
amusement  must  be  abandoned.  The- 
delights  of  hockey,  with  its  occasional 
incidents  of  bandaged  heads,  brokea 
teeth  and  bruises  must  be  left  to  the 
virile  sex  which  has  to  do  for  the  most 
part  the  rough-and-tumble  work  of  the 
world.  The  feebleness  of  adult  girls'* 
cricket,  their  farcical  attempts  at  foot- 
ball, the  overstrain  of  their  bicycling- 
(not  its  moderate  use),  with  all  the  di- 
verse forms  of  sport  and  muscular  exer- 
tion unsuited  to  the  female,  and  so  con- 
stantly overdone,  must  be  discarded. 
And  still  there  will  remain  for  the  sex 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  In  plenty. 
Manners  must  be  mended.  The  use  of 
men's  slang;  sporting  and  stable  talk; 
the  growing  habit  of  ladles  smoking,^ 
the  mannish  stride,  the  swagger,  the 
knock-you-down  demeanor,  the  strident, 
self-assertive  voice  tones— all  must  go. 
The  sweetness  and  refinements,  the- 
sympathedc  atmosphere,  the  graclous- 
ness  and  grace,  of  woman's  genuine  na- 
ture—after our  mothers'  pattern— must 
return  Into  favor.  That  this  will  come 
about  before  our  new  century  is  half 
over  I  firmly  believe.  The  swing  of  the 
social  pendulum  will  by  that  time  have 
done  its  work.  Woman  travestying  as 
athlete,  like  the  New  Woman  of  evolu- 
tion and  of  bygone  revolutions,  has  not 
come  to  stay.  She  will  pass;  and  her- 
slsters  of  the  future  will  look  back  and 
marvel  what  bad  dream  It  was  which 
for  a  while  possessed  so  many  of  the- 
sex.    For  men's  views  of  woman  must. 

And  most  of  these  dnbs.  It  seems,  prorlde  a 
smoking-room  for  their  members.  Lady  Jenn^ 
has  recently  noted  with  deprecation  the  growth 
of  smoking  among  'smart'   women. 
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in  the  long  run,  tell,  and  help  to  bring  to  her  self-sufficiency,  but  to  her  betnty 

her  back  to  ways  of  sense  and  sanity,  and  gentleness  and  amiability  and  dtin- 

And    men's    impassioned    regards  will  tiness,  till  the  heavens  fall  and  the  Kt 

ever  turn,  not  to  her  muscularity,  not  gives  up  its  dead. 


TiM  SeottlBh  BeTlew. 


r.  P.  ir. 
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Through  woods  in  shimmering  mist  of  green. 

By  streams  where  rushes  rustling  sway. 
O'er  swelling  down  and  dale  between 

Through  festival  and  holiday. 
And  all  the  mirth  of  wakening  May, 

With  hedges  wrapped  in  hawthorn  snow. 
Rings  out  the  chime  of  chaunting  gay; 

Sweet  pilgrims'  songs  of  long  ago. 

Ah!  joyous  group!   right  little  teen, 

I  warrant,  had  ye  by  the  way; 
Small  cause  for  heart-ache,  wrath,  or  spleen* 

Mid  baUad,  round,  and  sweet  virelai 
That  echoed  through  the  lanes  all  day 

And  rang  through  sunset's  fading  glow, 
Or  woke  the  lark  when  dawn  was  gray; 

Sweet  pilgrims'  songs  of  long  ago. 

And  though  long  since  ye  all  have  been 

Thrust  In  the  loveless  dust  away. 
Though  earth  five  hundred  springs  hath  seen 

And  all  their  pageanted  array. 
Since  rhymed  your  merriment  and  play 

To  chiming  bits  of  palfreys  slow. 
Your  songs  still  hold  grim  Time  at  bay. 

Sweet  pilgrims'  songs  of  long  ago. 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  and  all  ye  who  rhyme  essay. 
Fashions  in  verse  must  ebb  and  flow. 

But  these  stand  fast,  nor  dread  decay. 
Sweet  pilgrims'  songs  of  long  ago. 

Literature.  AfXkfWr  F.  BOl, 
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Though  it  has  often  been  snggested 
to  me  by  friends  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  my  recollections  of  people  1 
have  known  that  I  should  pot  on  record 
some  of  the  incidents  of  a  long  and 
busy  life,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
taken  up  my  pen,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  friendly  pressure  put  on  me  by  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters  from  Aus- 
tralia, who  was  recently  on  a  ylsit  to 
this  country.  It  is  chiefly  at  his  in- 
stance that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
attempt  a  few  jottings  of  my  remem- 
brances, beginning  with  very  early 
days. 

There  are  generally  but  few  incidents, 
and  these  often  only  of  trivial  impor- 
tance, that  rest  in  one's  memory  after 
some  sixty  years;  but  trivial  as  these 
incidents  may  have  been  in  my  experi- 
ence, they  brought  me  into  contact  with 
people  and  events  which  after  so  long  a 
period  of  time  may  have  a  certain  in- 
terest for  the  present  generation. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  business  of  Smith, 
Blder  &  Co.  was  carried  on  at  65  Corn- 
hill,  It  consisted  chiefly  of  an  export 
trade  to  India  and  our  colonies.  There 
was  also  a  small  publishing  business, 
occasionally  involving  a  certain  amount 
of  enterprise. 

A  recent  festival  in  honor  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Lieutenant  Waghom's  birth 
has  brought  to  my  mind  incidents  of 
my  boyhood  relating  to  that  pioneer  of 
the  Overland  Route  to  India,  of  whom 
I  have  a  vivid  remembrance.  At  that 
time  the  long  route  around  the  Cape, 
occupying  three  or  four  months,  was 
the  only  means  of  communication  with 
India,  and  Waghom's  scheme  for  a 
shorter  route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  through  the  Red  Sea  was  ea- 
gerly welcomed  by  the  commercial  world. 
The  English  Government  was  chilly,  if 
not  indifferent,  and  private  enterprise 
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wa^  left  to  demonstrate  both  the  speed 
and  the  practicability  of  the  new  route. 
A  number  of  merchants  Interested  in 
the  Eastern  trade  joined  to  bear  the 
cost  of  some  experimental  trips  by  Wag- 
horn.  Letters  to  be  sent  to  India  In 
Waghom's  charge  were  broughte  to  us 
to  be  stamped  for  express  to  Marseilles, 
where  they  were  received  by  Waghom 
and  carried  by  him  to  Bombay.  From 
Bombay  in  turn  a  packet  of  letters  was 
brought  by  Waghom  to  England. 

I  was  eager,  boy-like,  to  take  part  in 
this  contest  with  time  and  space;  my 
ambition  was  to  ride  one  of  die  ex- 
presses between  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
and  I  remember  a  fit  of  sulks  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week  because  my 
father  refused  his  consent  to  this  per- 
formance. 

Waghom,  as  I  have  said,  received  in 
Bombay  a  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  various  firms  interested  in  the 
enterprise,  and  brought  them  vUi  the 
Red  Sea  and  Suez  to  London,  thus 
showing  by  how  many  days  he  could 
beat  the  Cape  route.  The  cost  of  this 
trip  was  distributed  over  the  number  of 
letters  he  carried  and  charged  as 
postage.  The  postage  on  the  early 
Overland  letters  under  this  scheme 
was  naturally  alarming  in  scale;  I 
can  even  now  remember  my 
father's  face  when  he  opened  a  letter 
brought  by  Waghom,  and  containing  a 
duplicate  draft  for  31.  or  41.,  the  postage 
for  which  was  assessed  for  something 
like  251.! 

My  father's  firm  acted  as  Waghom's 
agents.  All  letters  were  brought  to  65 
Comhill  and  posted  thence.  We  young- 
sters used  to  think  the  receipt  and 
stamping  of  these  letters,  for  which  we 
had  an  ofllce  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
great  fun;  it  was  like  "playing  at  post- 
ofllce."     Waghom    was    a   sailor-like 
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man,  short  and  broad,  excitable  in  a 
high  degree,  and  of  tremendous  energy. 
He  really  did  a  very  great  thing;  he 
opened  a  new  and  shorter  route  of  In- 
tsrcourse  between  the  Bast  and  the 
West;  but  the  greatness  of  his  feat  was 
never  properly  recognized  or  rewarded. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  gift  for  quarrel- 
ling with  people;  his  energy  was  un- 
quaUflatf  by  tact;  his  temper  was  explo- 
sive. Ob  one  occasion  I  went  Into  my 
little  room  and  found  its  floor  strewn 
with  fragments  of  paper;  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  Times  which  contained  an  article 
which  did  not  please  Waghom,  and  he 
had  expressed  his  sentiments  by  furi- 
ously tearing  the  paper  into  the  tiniest 
fragments.  More  than  once  Waghom 
arrived  at  65  Cornhill  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  present  On  one  occasion  he  ar- 
rived, travel-stained  and  dirty;  he  had 
Just  landed;  and  without  a  word  of 
greeting  he  shouted,  "Have  you  any  one 
here  who  can  run?"  I  called  in  a  tick- 
et-porter from  the  street;  Waghom  in- 
quired if  he  could  run.  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
the  porter,  "if  I  am  paid  for  it"  Wag- 
horn  handed  him  a  pacltet  and  told  him 
to  run  with  it  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
ticlcet-porter  was  stout  and  scant  of 
breath;  running  for  him  was  a  lost  art 
Waghom  watched  the  man  waddling 
down  ComhiU;  he  burst  out  with  a  sea- 
faring expletive,  not  to  be  repeated 
here,  ran  after  the  porter,  seized  him  by 
the  coat-tails,  which  he  rent  half-way 
up  his  baclc,  grasped  the  pacltet,  rolled 
the  unfortunate  porter  into  the  gutter, 
and  ran  off  himself  with  the  despatches 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  I  had  to  plclc  the 
astonished  porter  from  the  gutter  and 
pay  him  handsomely  for  his  damaged 
coat  and  outraged  feelings  in  order  to 
save  Waghom  from  a  charge   of    as- 

•anlt 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  modem 
trade,  of  its  haste  and  Iceenness,  its  ea- 
gerness to  outrace  not  only  all  competi- 
tors but  time  itself,  was  already  visible 


in  the  operations  of  the  firm.  It  seemed 
a  great  matter  to  them  to  get  periodi- 
cals and  parcels  off  to  India  up  to  the 
latest  moment  and  I  can  remember  aee- 
Ing  a  postchaise  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  shop  In  Cornhill  to  take  parcels  of 
the  Quarterly  or  Bdinbnrgh  Review,  1 
forget  which,  off  to  Deal  to  catch  a  fist 
ship  there.  It  must,  I  auppose,  hiTe 
contained  some  article  of  special  tate^ 
est  to  the  Indian  public,  but 'it  was  sa 
expensive  way  of  sending  a  magailne, 
and  could  only  "pay"  in  the  sense  tint 
getting  the  Review  in  India  before  tnj 
other  agent  won  for  the  firm  a  repnti- 
tion  for  energy  and  enterprise. 

I  recall  another  instance  of  these 
same  characteristics.  The  porter  at  tbe 
East  India  House,  named  Toole,  used 
to  be  sent  to  Gravesend  with  the  latest 
despatches  from  the  India  Office.  He 
was  a  magnificent  fellow,  with  a  qileo- 
did  red  livery— who,  out  of  office  hours, 
was  widely  known  as  the  best  toast- 
master  of  his  time;  his  son«  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  Toole,  is  the  genial  actor  who 
has  delighted  several  generations  of 
playgoers.  Some  arrangement  was  come 
to  with  this  gorgeous  being,  and  he  used 
to  carry  in  addition  to  his  despatcheSi 
packages  of  magazines  and  books  for 
Smith.  Blder  &  Co. 

As  to  my  early  attempts  as  a  publish- 
er, they  began  when  I  was  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age.    I  had  then  no  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  firm,  but  the 
business  instinct  was  slowly  awaktaf 
in  me.    I  was  shrewd  enough    to  see 
that  no  steady  policy  was  pursued  la 
tbe  publishing  department    If  a  book 
made    a    success,    then    for    a  time 
almost    everything    that    offered  itKlf 
was  accepted;  this  naturally  produced 
a  harvest  of  disasters;  then  for  a  whfls 
nothing  at  all  was  published.   Variosi 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  msB- 
agement  of  the  publishin^r  departmest 
to  which  the  members  of  the  firm  were 
unable  to  give  much  personal  attendoo. 
A  Mr.  Folth^rp,  who  afterwards  had  a 
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large  Library  at  Brighton,  was  engaged 
as  manager,  but  with  little  aaccesa;  a 
Mr.  Beld  followed  him,  and  he  also  was 
a  failure.  I  had  often  discussed  the 
natter  with  my  mother,  who  had  a 
keen  aad  businesslike  Intelligence;  I 
was  eager  t»  aasum^  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  bnsinesik  and  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Reid,  my  mother  persuaded 
my  father,  who  in  turn  penmaded  his 
partners,  to  put  me  in  charge  of  the 
publishing  department  I  was  to  have 
the  modest  sum  of  1,5001.  at  my  abso- 
lute disposal.  I  stipulated  that  I  was 
not  to  be  questioned  or  interfered  with 
in  any  way  as  to  its  use;  with  this  sum 
I  was  to  make  what  publishing  ven- 
tures I  pleased.  Behold  me,  then,  a 
youth,  not  yet  twenty,  searching  the 
horizon  for  authors  whose  literary 
bantlings  I  might  introduce  to  an  ad- 
miring and,  as  i  fondly  hoped,  purchas- 
ing world. 

My  first  venture  was  the  publication 
of  E.  H.  Home's— "Orion"  Home's— 
"New  SpUrit  of  the  Age"— a  series  of 
essays  on  well-known  living  writers. 
I  doubt  whether  any  publisher  has 
ever  been  so  much  interested  in  a  book 
as  I  was  in  these  two  volumes.  It  was, 
from  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  my 
first-born.  I  have  since  had  publishing 
and  commercial  ventures  involving  com- 
paratively very  large  sums,  but  not  one 
has  ever  given  me  such  anxious  care  as 
these  volumes.  I  read  every  line  of  the 
book,  first  in  manuscript  and  then  in 
proof;  I  poured  upon  the  unfortunate 
author  all  sorts  of  youthful  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  I  had  sleepless  nights 
over  the  book.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
deadlock.  The  book  included  an  article 
on  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  a  lead- 
ing and  very  advanced  politician  of  the 
day.  Home's  study  of  Thompson  was 
enthusiastic;  his  views  were  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  book-buying  public  of  that  time.  I 
felt  very  much  as  I  imagine  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  would  feel  if 


invited  to  accept  an  eulogtum,  say,  of 
Mr.  John  Burns  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  I 
remonstrated  with  Home,  who  replied 
that  Thompson  was  a  man  of  sufficient 
distinction  to  find  a  place  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  was  a  man  with  a  future.  A 
long  correspondence  followed,  dreadful- 
ly in  earnest  on  my  side,  but  Home  waa 
firm.  At  l^igth  I  went  to  Home's  resi- 
dence at  Kentish  Town  to  endeavor  to* 
settle  the  matter  in  person.  I  have  still 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  interview 
which  followed,  and  had  a  sufficient 
sense  of  humor  to  appreciate  its  absurd- 
ity even  in  my  anxious  condition  of 
mind.  I  argued  the  matter  with  great 
earnestness,  employing  all  the  eloquent 
phrases  I  had  invented  during  my  ride 
to  Kentish  ^Town  on  the  outside  of  an 
omnibus.  Home  at  last  said:  "My  dear 
young  friend,  you  are  rather  excited. 
Let  us  have  a  little  music.  He  fetched 
his  guitar  and  played  to  me  for  half  an 
hour;  he  then  asked  if  my  views  were 
still  the  same.  He  found  they  had 
resisted  even  the  strains  of  his  guitar. 
Then  Home's  good  nature  came  to  my 
aid.  He  opened  his  bookcase,  beckoned 
to  me  with  the  gesture  of  a  tragic  actor 
to  approach.  He  took  up  the  offending: 
manuscript,  written  on  brief -paper,  helA 
one  corner  in  his  hand,  and  motioned  to 
me  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  take 
the  other  comer.  We  then  proceeded 
in  funereal  silence,  keeping  step  as  in 
a  stage  procession,  to  the  fireplace, 
when  Home  looked  me  in  the  face  with- 
a  tragic  expression,  and  said,  "Throw."^ 
We  threw;  the  offending  manuscript 
dropped  into  the  flames;  Home  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  I  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand  and  departed  much  relieved: 
Any  one  who  remembers  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  personality  of  the  author  of 
"Orion"  will  be  able  to  appreciate-  thi» 
scene. 

Thackeray  reviewed  Home's  book  in* 
the  Moming  Chronicle,  and  on  the 
whole  favorably,  though  he  sadly  hurt 
Home's  feelings  by,  in    effect,  calling 
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Jilm  a  Cockney,  which  to  Horne  seemed 
<)ie  sum  of  all  discredit  The  droll  little 
man  came  to  Gornhin  with  the  preface 
to  a  new  edition  In  which  he  proposed 
to  overwhelm  his  critics,  including 
Thackeray.  We  adjourned  to  the 
"'Woolpack."  a  tavern  in  St.  Peter's  Al- 
ley, Comhill,  where  I  generally  had  my 
Innch,  and  there  In  a  quiet  room  up- 
stairs the  preface  was  discussed.  I  re- 
member how  vain  I  felt  at  having  sug- 
^gested  an  expression  about  "the  scorch- 
teg  glare  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  or  the 
thunders  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,"  which 
Home  accepted  with  acclamation  as  a 
inibfltitute  for  some  tamer  phrase  he  had 


Home  was  a  kindly,  clever  little  man, 
Init  he  was  an  oddity.  He  published 
the  first  three  editions  of  "Orion"  at  a 
dTarthing  a  copy;  the  price  of  the  fourth 
•edition  was,  I  believe,  a  shilling,  and 
tlbat  of  the  fifth  half  a  crown.  His 
«qualntness  took  many  turns.  Amongst 
'Other  eccentric  opinions  cherished  by 
lliim  was  one  that  Sbylock  was  a  mis- 
•iunderstood  character  to  whom  justice 
liad  never  been  done.  Shylock,  Home 
contended,  only  asked  what  was  his 
<due.  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the 
^character,  he  held,  had  never  been  real- 
ly placed  before  the  public,  and  he  de- 
termined to  remedy  this  ancient  injus- 
itlce  and  repair  the  wrong  done  to  Shy- 
lock  by  representing  him  as,  in  his  opin- 
ion, he  ought  to  be  represented  on  the 
litage.  The  "Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
-played  at  a  theatre  in  the  Tottenham 
CJourt  Road,  and  Horne,  the  only  ama- 
teur in  the  company,  took  the  part  of 
Shylock.  The  house  was  filled  with  his 
jfriends  eager  to  study  the  new  Shylock, 
and  I  can  remember  nothing  more  com- 
ic than  Home's  rendering  of  the  char- 
acter. We  bit  our  lips,  we  held  our 
liandkerchiefs  to  our  mouths,  we  used 
^very  artifice  at  our  command  to  con- 
ceal our  laughter.  We  were  fairly  snc- 
«st8ful  until  Horne,  with  an  air  of 
aatich  dignity,  sharpened  his  knife  on 


the  floor  of  the  state;  ttaen  we  ezplodel 
and  Home's  efforts  to  tiTe  to  the  wikU 
a  whitewashed  Shylock  came  to  n 
abrupt  end. 

Home  had  undoubtedly  a  strain  vH 
genius,  but  It  was  linked  to  a  most  n- 
certain  judgment,  and  was  often  quali- 
fied by  a  plentiful  lack    of     common 
sense.    He  once  submitted  to  me  tlie 
manuscript  of    a  most    extraordinsry 
novel.    It  was  wonderfnlly  clever,  but 
from  a  publisher's  point  of  view  ms 
quite  impossible.    It  was  written  to  sm- 
taln  the  proposition  that  every  man  and 
every  woman  had  a  preordained  sad 
natural  afllnity  for  some  other  particu- 
lar man  or  woman,  and     this   tibeoiy 
was  illustrated  from  a    rather  costw 
and  physical  point  of  view  which  m- 
tainly  offended  severe  taste.    The  clla^ 
acters  of  the  novel  were  extraordinaxr; 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  was  a 
philanthropist  impressed  with  the  idea 
that    the    world    was    over-populated 
and    anxious    on    grounds    of    pnrett 
benevolence     to     remedy      the    mil- 
take  by  murdering  as  many  people  as 
he  could.    His  numerous  murders  were 
transacted  in  a  very  odd  fashion.  He 
had  his  own  leg  cut  off  below  the  knee, 
and  a  wooden  leg  fitted  on  In  its  stead. 
This  innocent-looking  wooden  leg  wai 
really  a  disguised  rifle  or  aii^gun.  Ererr 
now  and  again  a  corpse  was  found  with 
a  bullet  hole  in    it;  the   neighborhood 
was  searched,  but  no  trace  of  the  mur- 
derer could  be  found.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  the  magistrate  that  there  was  always 
an  old  man  with  a  wooden  leg  8om^ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  when  ose  of 
these  murders  was  committed.     This 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  eccentric  plii- 
lanthropist,  who.  In  spite  of  the  benefo- 
lence  of  his  motives,  was  broken  tor  Q>' 
sympathetic  legal  authorities,    on  the 
wheel.    This  curious  philanthrofristsMd 
to  engage  his  intended  victim  In  coDfe^ 
sation,  cock  his  wooden  leg  in  so  ap- 
parently car^^ess  fashion  over  the  other 
knee,  and  suddenly  shoot  his  unsospect- 
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lug  interlocntor  dead.  And  the  writer 
of  this  eztraytfant  novel  was  the  aa- 
tbor  of  "Orion"!  1  refuted,  much  to 
Hornets  dlagnst  to  iraMiah  the  work. 
and  It  never,  I  beUeve,  found  a  pqblith- 
er. 

My  next  publishing  venture  brought 
me  into  relations  with  I^eigh  Hunt,  and 
did  so  in  rather  a  strange  way.    I  went 
to  Peckham  to  dine  with  Thomas  Pow- 
ell, who.  as  well  as  being  a  confidential 
cleriL  in    the    counting-house    of    two 
brothers  who  were  wealthy  merchants 
in  the  City,  dabbled  in  literature.    The 
merchants  were  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Charles  Dickens  the  Cheery- 
Ue  Brothers    in  ''Nicholas   Nlckleby." 
Powell  afterwards  went  to  the  United 
States  and  contributed  articles    of    a 
very  personal  character    to   the  New 
York  newspapers  about  Bnglish  men  of 
letters.      While  I  waited  in  Powell's 
little  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner,  I  took  up  a  neatly-writ« 
ten  manuscript  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  was  reading  it  when  my  host 
entered  the  room.   "Ah,"  he  said,  "that 
doesn't  look  worth  401.,  does  it?   I  ad- 
vanced 401.  to  Leigh  Hunt  on  the  secu- 
rity of  that  manuscript,  and  I  shall 
never  see  my  money  again."    When  I 
was  leaving  I  asked  Powell  to  let  me 
take  the  manuscript  with  me.     I  fin- 
ished reading  it  before  I  went  to  sleep 
that  night,  and  next  day  I  asked  Pow- 
ell if  he  would  let  me  have  the  manu- 
•cript  if  I  paid  him  the  401.    He  readily 
assented,  and    having  got    from   him 
liClgh  Hunt's  address,  I  went  off  to  him 
In  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  ex- 
Iilalned  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  manuscript  had  come  into  my  i>os- 
aeaslon,  and  asked  whether,  if  I  paid 
him  an  additional  601.,  I  might  h^ve  the 
c<q;>yright   "You  young  prince!**  cried 
Leigh  Hunt  in  a  tone  of  something  like 
raptnre,    and     the    transaction    was 
promptly  concluded.     The    work  was 
''Imagination  and  Faa^."   It  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  '^Wlt  and  Humor"  and  other 


books,  all  of  which  wens  Bnoeessful,  anA 
the  introduction  was  the  foundation  of 
a  friendship  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  th** 
members  of  his  family  which:  was  very^ 
delightful  to  me. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  of  tail  stature,  wlttki 
sallow,  not  to  say  yellowy,  complexion. 
His  mouth  lacked  refinement  and  firm* 
ness,  but  he  had  large  expressive  ejea». 
His  manner,  however,  had  such  fascii- 
nation  that,  after  he  had  spoken  tf or  fiVee* 
minutes,  one  forgot  how  he  looked.  He 
wrote  the  most  charming  letters,  per* 
feet  alike  in  both  form  and  spirit  I 
particularly  en^yed  the  simple  old*- 
fashioned  suppers  to  which-  he  fre^ 
quently  invited  me.  His  daughter 
played  and  sang  to  us,  and  Leigh* 
Hunt  told  us  the  most  delightful 
stories  of  his  Italian  traveia,  anA 
of  Shelley  and  Byron  (whom  he  al^ 
ways  called  "Birron").  I  lived  on  the* 
north  side  of  the  park,  and  I  remember 
I  used  to  get  over  the  palings  to  cros» 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  thus  shortem 
the  distance  home;  the  palings  of  thoia' 
days  were  easily  negotiated  by  an  ac- 
tive young  man. 

Business  was  by  no  meana  Iteigb 
Hunt's  strong  point.  In  this  respect, 
but  not  otherwise,  he  may  have  sug^ 
gested  Sklmpole  to  Charles  DIckena  Om 
one  of  my  visits  I  found  him  trylni^  to 
puzzle  out  the  abstruse  question  of  how^ 
he  should  deduct  some  such  sum  a» 
thirteen  shillings  and  nfnepence  from  m 
sovereign.  On  another  occasion  I  hatf 
to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  lOOZ.  or 
2001.,  and  I  wrote  him  a  cheque  for  the* 
amount  "Well,"  he  said,  "what  am  I 
to  do  with  this  Uttle  bit  of  paper?^  I 
told  him  that  if  he  presented  it  at  thr 
bank  they  would  pay  him  cash  for  ft. 
but  I  added,  "I  will  save  you  that  troub- 
le." I  sent  to  the  bank  and  cashed  th» 
cheque  for  him.  He  took  the  note» 
away  carefully  enclosed  in  an  envelopeL 
Two  days  afterwards  Leigh  Hunt 
came  in  a  great  state  of  agita- 
tion  to   tell   me   that   his   wife   had 
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burned  them.  He  had  thrown 
the  envelope  with  the  bank-notes  inside 
carelessly  down  and  his  wife  had  flung 
it  into  the  fire.  Leigh  Hunt's  agitation, 
while  on  his  way  to  bring  this  news, 
had  not  prevented  him  from  purchasing 
on  the  road  a  little  statuette  of  Psyche, 
which  he  carried,  without  any  paper 
round  it,  in  his  hand.  I  told  him 
I  thought  something  might  be  done 
In  the  matter;  I  sent  to  the 
bankers  and  got  the  numbers  of 
the  notes,  and  then  in  company 
with  Leigh  Hunt  went  off  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  I  explained  our  business 
and  we  were  shown  into  a  room  where 
three  old  gentlemen  were  sitting  at 
tables.  They  kept  us  waiting  some 
time,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  mean- 
time been  staring  all  round  the  room, 
at  last  got  up,  walked  up  to  one  of  the 
staid  officials,  and,  addressing  him,  said, 
in  wondering  tones,  "And  is  this  the 
Bank  of  England!  And  do  you  sit  here 
all  day,  and  never  see  the  green  woods 
and  the  trees  and  flowers  and  the 
charming  country?"  Then,  in  tones  of 
remonstrance,  he  demanded,  "Are  yon 
contented  with  such  a  life?"    All  this 
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time  he  was  holding  the  little  naked 
Psyche  In  one  hand,  and  with  his  long 
hair  and  flashing  eyes  made  a  suiprii- 
ing  figure.  I  fancy  I  can  still  see  tbe 
astonished  faces  of  the  three  oflidals; 
they  would  have  made  a  most  delist- 
ful  picture.  I  said,  "Ck>me  away,  Mr. 
Hunt,  these  gentlemen  are  yery  busy." 
I  succeeded  in  carrying  Leigh.  Hunt  off, 
and  after  entering  into  certain  f ormtli- 
ties,  we  were  told  that  the  Talue  of  tbe 
notes  would  be  paid  In  twelve  monthi. 
I  gave  Leigh  Hunt  the  money  at  once, 
and  he  went  away  rejoicing. 

On  the  whole  my  first  modest  experi- 
ences in  publishing  were  successful, 
and  brought  me  into  pleasant  social  re- 
lations with  several  authors.  I  remem- 
ber I  was  very  indignant  that  the  firm 
would  not  allow  me  to  add  the  pn^ 
of  my  ventures  to  the  original  lom 
which  formed  my  publishing  capital  I 
had  reckoned  on  increasing  that  capttU 
by  the  profits  I  made  until  I  could  on- 
dertake  really  large  transactions;  bat 
this  expectation  was  disappointed,  and 
my  yearly  profits  melted  into  the  ges- 
eral  balance  sheet  of  the  firm. 

Qtorot  M.  SmUk 


WHEN  YOU  LOVED  ME  FIRST. 

When  yon  loved  me  first 

Did  the  wonder  burst 
Like  a  beautiful  fiower  from  a  bud  of  green? 

Was  it  joy  or  woe 

When  you  saw  it  blow. 
All  color  and  fragrance,  pipud  to  be  seen? 


Or  did  you  weep 

For  the  bud's  lost  sleep. 
And  chide  the  fiower  that  had  blown  in  vain. 

Since  death  and  fate 

Lie  cold  hi  wait 
For  the  bud  that  can  never  be  bud  again? 

Ptll  Mali  MAgatlne.  ^'  ITstfttt. 
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Bt  Db.  Mobbisov,  Pbkihg  Cobbbbpobdbvt  of  thb  Lobdob  Timbs. 

(Contiiioed.) 


Thb  Katitb  Chbzbtiabb. 

The  gun  that  was  not  captured  was 
brought  up  again  next  day  into  play, 
and  continued  battering  down  the  Fu 
walls.  The  enemy  were  working  their 
way  ever  nearer  to  the  refugee  Cliris- 
tians.  Their  rage  to  reach  the  Chris- 
tians was  appalling.  They  cursed  them 
from  oyer  the  wall,  hurled  stones 
and  threw  shells  to  explode  over- 
head. Only  after  the  armistice, 
when  we  received  the  Peking  Oa- 
sette,  did  we  find  that  word  to  bum  out 
and  slaughter  the  converts  had  come 
from  the  highest  in  the  land. 

The  Japanese  were  driven  still  further 
back.  Already  they  had  lost  heavily, 
for  upon  them  had  fallen  the  brunt  of  a 
defence,  the  gallantry  of  which  sur- 
passed all  praise.  When  the  siege  was 
raised  it  was  found  that  of  the  entire 
force  of  marines  only  five  men  had 
escaped  without  Wounds;-  one  was 
wounded  five  times.  Ck>lonel  Shiba 
early  raised  a  force  of  "Christian  vol- 
unteers," drilled  them,  instructed  them 
and  armed  them  with  rifies  captured 
from  the  enemy.  They  made  an  effec- 
tive addition  to  the  Japanese  strength, 
relieving  e^)ecially  the  tedium  of 
sentry;  and  they  stood  up  to  the  barri- 
cades without  flinching.  Many  were 
wounded  and  some  killed.  Those  of  us 
who  saw  these  men  under  fire  were  fa- 
vorably Impressed  with  their  conduct 
Equally  impressed  were  most  of  us 
with  the  courage  and  coolness  under 
fire  of  the  Chinese  coolies.  One  morn- 
ing five  of  them  were  wounded  going 
up  the  ramp  to  the  American  barricade. 
Without   their   assistance   our  danger 


would  have  been  increased  tenfold. 
Many  were  Idlled  and  wounded  when 
working  under  fire.  On  July  2  Mr.  Ko- 
jima,  an  attach^  of  the  Japanese  Le- 
gation, was  killed  and  also  two  Japan- 
ese marines.  On  the  same  day  a  Oer- 
man  marine  was  shot  dead  while  stand- 
ing in  the  first  secretary's  room  in  the 
German  Legation.  A  cocHie  was  shot  in 
the  leg  while  digging  a  grave  in  the 
British  Legation.  Shots  fell  every- 
where. Twice  within  the  British  Lega- 
tion a  pigeon  was  struck  by  a  stray  bul- 
let 

Every  one  worked  at  the  defences. 
One  of  the  Ministers— such  was  the  em- 
ulation of  all  to  do  something— offered 
his  services  to  the  British  officer  com- 
manding. He  volunteered  to  keep  watch 
and  watch  by  night  but  his  offer  was 
hampered  by  qualifications.  He  was 
eager  to  keep  watch,  he  said,  but  he 
was  very  shortsighted,  he  could  see 
nothing  at  night  and  he  had  never 
handled  a  gun.  His  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, btit  the  fltpirit  which  prompted 
him  to  make  it  was  admired. 

A  Dbspbbatb  Coubtbb-Motb. 

At  daybreak  on  July  8,  the  Chinese 
barricade  on  the  top  of  the  wall  neaar 
the  American  outpost  wbb  successfidly 
stormed  by  a  party  of  British,  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Myers,  Captain  Yrou- 
blevsky  and  Mr.  Nigel  Oliphant  I  have 
spoken  of  the  error  committed  in  the 
construction  of  the  American  barricade, 
which  left  the  width  of  the  bastion  out- 
side instead  of  within  the  American  lines. 
The  two  barricades  faced  each  other  at 
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the  distance  of  the  width  of  the  bas- 
tion, which  was  on  the  left.  Then  the 
Chinese,  worlcing  with  great  cleyemess, 
always  keeping  under  shelter,  poshed 
forward  a  covering  wall  across  the  bas- 
tion until  it  curved  round  and  reached 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  American 
breastwork.  Here  they  began  erecting 
a  small  fort,  the  centre  of  which  was 
25  feet  from  the  nearest  American 
picket.  The  position  was  intolerable. 
It  was  imperative  to  rush  the  barricade 
and  drive  out  the  Chinese;  nothing  else 
could  be  done. 

An  attack  was  planned  for  3  in  the 
morning,  and  before  that  hour  a  strong 
force  of  British  was  sent  over  from  the 
Legation.  The  combined  force  assem- 
bled for  the  attack  consisted  of  26  Brit- 
ish marines  under  Sergeant  Murphy 
and  Corporal  Gregory,  with  Mr.  Nigel 
Ollphant  as  volunteer.  15  Russians  un- 
der Captain  Vroublevsky  and  15  Ameri- 
cans, all  being  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Myers.  When  asked  if  they 
came  willingly  one  American  begged  to 
be  relieved  and  was  sent  below.  This 
left  the  total  force  at  56,  of  whom  14 
were  Americans.  So  close  were  the 
Chinese  that  It  was  only  a  couple  of 
jumps  from  our  barricade  to  their  fort. 
There  was  a  rush  to  be  first  over,  the 
fort  was  stormed,  and  dashing  round 
the  covering  wall  the  "foreign  devils" 
charged  behind  the  barricade.  Taken 
by  surprise  the  Chinese  fired  into  theahr, 
fled  incontinently,  and  were  shot  down 
as  they  ran  along  the  open  surface  of 
the  wall.  Captain  Vroublevsky  and  his 
detachment  acted  with  especial  gal- 
lantry, for  their  duty  it  was  to  attack 
the  Chinese  barricade  in  the  front 
while  the  British  and  Americans  took 
it  in  the  rear.  Two  banners  marked 
**Gei.eral  Ma"  were  captured.  Fifteen 
Chinese  soldiers  of  Tung-fuh-siang  were 
killed  outright  and  many  more  must 
have  been  wounded.  -Some  rifles  and 
ammunition  were  captured.  Then  the 
lUlied  forces,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 


retired  within  what  had  been  the  Chi- 
nese barricade  and  employed  it  agilut 
the  enemy  who  had  bnllt  It.   Captain 
Myers  was  wounded  in  the    knee  by 
tripping  over  a  fallen  spear,  two  Amol- 
cans.  Turner  and  Thomas, — one  haviog 
accidentally  Jumped  on  the  wrong  tide 
of  the  barricade— were  killed,  and  G<»^ 
poral  Gregory  was  wounded  in  the  foot 
News  of  the    saccessful    sortie  gtre 
much  pleasure  to  the  community.    Chi- 
nese coolies  were  sent  on  the  wall,  ud 
a  strongly  intrenched  redoubt  was  built 
there;  the  camp  was  made  safe  by  tnr- 
erses.      Unfortunately     the  wound  of 
Captain    Myers    proved    more   serlooft 
than  was  at  flrst  suspected,  and  he  was 
not  again  able  to  return  to  duty.  Hie 
services  of  a  brave  and  capable  officer 
were  lost  to  the  garrison;  Ids  post  on 
the  wall  was  taken  most  ably  by  Cap- 
tain Percy  Smith  and  other  ofllcen  in 
turn. 

Most  of  the  shelling  was  now  directed 
against  the  French  and  German  Lega- 
tions and  Chamot's  HoteL  The  hotd 
was  struck  91  times,  and  several 
times  set  on  fire,  but  the  flame 
was  extinguished.  Work  continued 
there,  however  hot  the  shelling,  for 
food  had  to  be  prepared  there  for  half 
the  community  in  Peking,  BuasianBr 
French,  Germans  and  Austrians.  The 
energy  of  Chamot  was  marvellons.  He 
fed  the  troops  and  a  crowd  of  Chrisdao 
refugees,  killed  his  own  mules  aad 
horses,  ground  his  own  wheat  voU 
baked  300  loaves  a  day.  Shelled  out  of 
the  kitchen  he  baked  in  the  parlor.  Hli 
courage  bispired  the  Chinese,  and  ttey 
followed  him  under  fire  with  an  amas- 
ing  confidence. 

Thb    Bbxtisk    LsoATioir    Habo- 


Then  suddenly  a  new  attempt  wtf 
made  to  redjQce  the  British  Legaiiis. 
Guns  firing  r«n9d  shot.  elglit-poindM 
and  Xour-pounders  were  mounted  ootfei 
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Imperial  City  wall  overlooking  from  the 
north  the  Hanlln  and  the  British  Lega- 
tion. With  glaaaea-the  distance  was 
only  800  yarda— one  could  clearly  see 
theofltoers  and  distinguish  their  Imperial 
Peacock  feathers  and  Mandarin  hats. 
Adjoining  the  battery  an  upper  row  of 
stones  on  the  wall  was  raised  to  form 
loopholes  for  sharpshooters,  who  could 
thus  enfilade  the  canal  and  our  commu- 
nications eastward.  Round  shot  were 
hurled  into  the  Hanlln  and  crashed 
through  the  roofs  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion. One  pierced  both  walls  of  the 
dining-room,  passing  behind  the  por- 
trait of  the  Queen.  Two  came  crashing 
through  the  wall  of  a  students  room 
where  a  few  minutes  before  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald  had  been  standing  watching 
the  preparations  being  made  to  bom- 
bard us.  Another  struck  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  a  lady  who  was  in  bed  and 
fell  at  her  side.  Another  ploughed 
through  the  carts.  Three  batteries  in 
all«  carrying  five  guns,  were  mounted 
on  the  Imperial  City  wall  where  the 
bombardment  could  be  witnessed  by 
the  Empress-Dowager  and  her  counsel- 
lors, and  day  after  day  round  shot  were 
thrown  from  them  into  the  British  Le- 
gation, into  a  compound  crowded  with 
women  and  children.  This  is  what  his 
Excellency  Lo  F6ng-Luh  was  describ- 
ing to  Lord  Salisbury  as  "giving 
tf  ective  protection  to  the  British  Lega- 
tion." 

On  July  5  Mr.  David  Ollphant  of  the 
British  Legation,  was  killed.  He  was 
felling  a  tree  by  the  well  in  the  Hanlln 
when  he  was  shot  by  a  sniper  concealed 
In  a  roof  in  the  Imperial  Carriage  Park, 
and  died  within  an  hour.  Only  24  years 
of  age  he  was  a  student  of  exceptional 
promise  and  ability,  universally  popu- 
lar, cool  and  courageous  to  an  unusual 
degree.  He  had  only  recently  been 
gtven  a  post  In  the  Chancery  In  reward 
for.  his  being  the  best  student  of  his 
jMur.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  carried 
to  hta-ipmv^*  ainid  the  booming  of  guna» 


followed  by  a  crowd  of  mourners  of  1^ 
different  nationalities. 

Tn  Cvono  PWM»«  On. 

Day  by  day  the  Chinese  were  pres- 
sing us  more  closely.  In  the  Fu  they 
were  gradually  wedging  their  way  in 
northeast  so  as  to  cut  the  communica- 
tions between  the  British  and  the  Lega- 
tions to  the  east  They  burned  their 
way  from  house  to  house.  Keeping  un- 
der cover,  they  set  alight  the  gables 
within  reach  by  torches  of  cloth  soaked 
in  kerosene  held  at  the  end  of  long 
poles.  If  the  roofs  were  beyond  reach 
they  threw  over  fireballs  of  kerosene, 
or,  if  still  further,  shot  into  them  with 
arrows  freighted  with  burning  cloth.  In 
this  way  and  with  the  use  of  the  heavy 
gun,  they  battered  a  way  through  the 
houses  and  courtyards  of  the  Prince's 
Palace.  A  daring  attempt  made  by  the 
Japanese  to  capture  the  gun  resulted  in 
failure.  Coolies  failed  them  when  they 
were  within  four  yards  of  success,  and 
they  were  forced  to  retire.  Their  gal- 
lant leader.  Captain  Ando,  was  shot  in 
the  throat  while  waving  on  his  men; 
one  marine  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
one  Christian  volunteer  killed.  Cap- 
tain Ando  had  come  to  Peking  on  a  visit 
only  two  days  before  the  cutting  of  the 
railways.  His  services  were  given  un- 
grudgingly. A  young  man  of  much 
ability  and  of  untiring  energy,  his  loss 
was  regretted  by  the  whole  community. 

By  the  8th  the  position  in  the  Fu  was 
alarming,  for  the  Japanese  force  had 
been  reduced  to  13  marines  and  14  vol- 
unteers; yet  with  decreasing  numbers 
they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  de- 
fend a  longer  line.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  them  of  half  a  dozen  Cus- 
toms and  student  volunteers  and  of  six 
British  marines.  Nothing  can  give  a 
better  indication  of  the  sniallness  oi 
our  garrisoD  than  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  siege  reinforcements  meant  ftro 
men  or  ten^men.  Strong  reinforcements 
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meant  15  men.  Our  reinforcements 
were  counted  by  ones,  not  by  compa- 
nies. With  this  force  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments  stretching  from  the  outer  court 
of  the  Fu  on  the  east  across  the  grounds 
to  near  the  extreme  northwest  comer 
was  held  till  the  end.  In  the  northwest 
comer  at  an  artificial  rockery  were  sta- 
tioned a  mixed  force  of  15  Italians  and 
five  Austrians.  But  the  position  was 
an  exposed  one.  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  southerners  at  their  posts. 
They  were  said  to  have  no  lack  of  spirit, 
but  their  forle  was  in  attack.  They 
lacked  the  dull  patient  courage  of  sit- 
ting behind  loopholes  cooped  up  in  a 
sandbag  shelter  within  earshot  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  always  running 
away.  On  the  9th  there  was  a  sudden 
panic,  a  stampede  and  the  position  was 
evacuated.  The  civilian  in  charge,  Mr. 
Gaetani,  of  the  Italian  Legation,  acted 
with  much  courage  and  induced  his 
men  to  return.  Five  Austrians  were  sent 
away  and  British  marines  put  in  their 
places.  Ever  afterwards  a  British  pick- 
et was  kept  there.  The  position  was 
one  of  constant  solicitude,  for  the  loss 
of  the  Fu  would  have  Imperilled  the 
British  Legation.  A  Krupp  gun  mount- 
ed fifty  yards  away,  had  the  range  and 
raked  the  post  with  shell  and  shrapneL 
To  strengthen  the  breastwork,  exposure 
to  rifie  fire  was  incurred  from  20  yards' 
distance,  while  to  reach  the  post  re- 
quired crossing  a  zone  of  fire  which  was 
perhaps  the  hottest  in  the  whole  of  the 
defences.  Many  men  were  wounded 
there,  and  one  Italian  had  his  head 
blown  off.  Shell  fire  finally  made  it  im- 
possible to  live  there.  The  advanced 
posts  were  abandoned,  and  the  sentries 
fell  back  to  the  main  picket  No  sooner 
was  the  advanced  post  abandoned  than 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
defences  we  had  made  were  turned 
against  us. 

Thb  Fbbnch  and  Gbbman  Lbgations. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  German 


Legations  were  being  roogUy  handled 
and  men  were  falling  daily.  At  the  Ge^ 
man  Legation  shells  borat  through  the 
Minister's  drawing-room.  Most  of  the 
other  buildings,  consplcuoos  by  their 
height,  were  uninhabitable,  but  every 
member  of  the  Legation  remained  at  hit 
post  So,  too,  in  the  French  Legatioa, 
where  the  Austrians  were.  Dr.  and  Mi- 
dame  von  Bosthom  remained  by  the 
side  of  their  men.  The  French  volan- 
teers  and  Dr.  Matignon  stood  stanncb- 
ly  by  their  Legation,  although  it  wu 
fast  tumbling  into  ruins,  their  coolnen 
and  resolution  being  in  cnrioos  contrait 
to  the  despair  of  their  Minister,  who^ 
crying  "Tout  est  perdu,"  melodramtti- 
cally  burned  the  French  archives  in  a 
ditch  at  the  British  Legation.  Chinese 
and  French  were  so  close  that  tlie 
voices  of  the  Chinese  ofllcers  could  l>e 
heard  encouraging  their  men.  Chinese 
were  within  the  Legation  Itself.  Their 
guns  literally  bombarded  the  Mlnisteff 
residence  d  botit  ^pwtant^  and  the  noiie 
of  the  exploding  shells  was  terrific  let 
the  men  never  flinched.  On  the  8th  tlie 
Austrian  commander.  Captain  Tho- 
mann,  of  the  Zenta,  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shelL  He  was  talking  it 
the  time  to  Captain  Labronsse  and  Gap- 
tain  Darcy,  but  they  escaped  unscathed. 
Captahi  Thomann  had  come  to  PeUnf 
on  a  short  visit  and  had  been  detained 
here  by  the  destruction  of  the  railway. 
Then,  still  pressing  us  closer,  the  Chi- 
nese brought  a  Krupp  gnn  along  frtm 
the  Chien  Mfin  and  mounted  It  befaiad 
a  wall  on  the  top  of  the  city  wall,  in  t 
position  directly  facing  the  Amerletn 
barricade,  at  a  distance  of  40  yarda 
Captain  Percy  Smith  and  Herr  Loesdi, 
a  young  (German  ofBcer,  were  In  charge 
of  the  barricade,  and  they  had  nnder 
them  the  varied  force  of  Amerlcaaii 
British  and  Russians  that  had  held  tte 
position  since  It  was  first  occupied.  Sud- 
denly the  Chinese  threw  open  an  em- 
brasure uncovering  the  gan«  and  fired 
point  blank  at  the  wall  In  front  of  tbea 
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behind  which  were  the  ten  British  and 
two  Bnsslans.  The  shell  burst  over- 
hemd  but  no  one  was  hit  The  gun  was 
In  a  moment  withdrawn.  At  the  second 
ahot  the  British  fell  flat  down,  the  shell 
bnrst,  they  jumped  to  thehr  feet  and 
fired  a  Tolley  Into  the  breach.  It  was 
quick  work,  smartly  and  bravely  done, 
bot  the  position  could  not  have  been 
held.  Before,  however,  any  casualties 
occurred  a  curious  thing  happened.  At 
the  fifth  round  when  the  gun  was  fired 
a  mass  of  bricks  and  earth  were  thrown 
outwards.  A  wide  breach  had  been 
formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  gun  or 
by  the  wave  of  concussion,  and  the  gun 
was  silent 

A  DAT  OF  HXATT  LOBSXS. 

July  11  was  a  day  of  many  casualties. 
One  German  was  mortally  wounded; 
one  Englishman,  one  Italian  and  one 
Japanese  were  seriously  wounded.  Mr. 
Nigel  Oliphant,  a  volunteer,  received  a 
bullet-wound  in  the  leg,  while  Mr.  Na- 
rahara,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
Japanese  Legation,  wounded  by  the 
Imrstlng  of  a  shell,  suffered  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  which  from  the  first 
gave  cause  for  anxiety.  He  gradually 
aank  and  died  on  July  24.  Mr.  Nara- 
hara  was  a  Inllllant  Chinese  scholar. 
He  was  formerly  private  secretary  to 
Marquis  Ito  and  was  present  at  the 
peace  negotiations  In  Shlmonosekl  in 
1806.  He  was  universally  respected.  In 
a  reckless  attempt  to  capture  a  Chinese 
banner  three  Frenchmen  were  wound- 
ad.  one  of  them,  M.  Gruingenst,  fatally. 
Ha  was  an  engineer  on  the  Luhan  rail- 
way, who  had  escaped  from  the  bum- 
lag  of  the  Chang  Hain  Tien  before  the 
outbreak  of  hoatlUtles.  Chinese  ban- 
iMra,  indeed,  hung  temptingly  close  to 
•very  ontpoat  One  morning  we  awoke 
to  find  one  waving  from  a  sandbag  shel- 
t«r  in  the  .Carriage  walk  over  the  very 
wall  of  the  British  Legation.  No  ma- 
rine could  auffer  au<A  an  affront   Dur- 


ing the  day  Sergeant  Preston,  of  the 
Orlando,  with  two  volunteers  mounted 
the  wall,  shot  two  soldiers,  who  were 
on  guard  behind  the  sandbags,  while 
his  mates  seized  the  flag  and  hauled  it 
into  the  compound.  On  the  11th  18 
prisoners  were  captured  by  the  French 
in  a  temple  near  the  Legation.  They 
were  soldiers  and  a  Chinese  Christian 
gave  information  as  to  their  where- 
abouts. Every  one  of  them  was  put  to 
death  without  mercy  in  the  French  Le- 
gation, bayoneted  by  a  French  corporal 
to  save  cartridges.  Questioned  before 
death  they  gave  much  information  that 
was  obviously  false.  One  man,  how- 
ever, declared  that  a  mine  was  being 
driven  under  the  French  Legation.  His 
story  had  quick  corroboration.  As  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  was  closing  a 
feint  attack  was  made  on  the  Japanese 
intrenchments  in  the  Fu.  Then  the  sound 
of  many  bugles  was  heard  from  the 
camps  round  the  French  Legation,  to 
be  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  ter- 
rific explosion,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
by  another,  and  bricks  and  d^^rfo  were 
hurled  into  the  air.  It  was  a  dull  roar 
in  the  midst  of  the  devilish  cries  of 
hordes  of  Chinese,  shrieking  like  spirits 
In  hell,  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the 
boom  of  heavy  guns.  The  mine  of 
which  the  prisoner  had  warned  us  had 
exploded  and  burst  an  entrance  into 
the  French  Legation. 

When  the  first  mine  exploded  the 
French  Captain  Darcy,  the  Austrian 
Charg6  d' Affaires,  two  French  marines, 
and  Mr.  Destelan  of  the  Customs  were 
standing  over  the  death-trap.  Mr.  Des- 
telan was  buried  up  to  the  neck,  but 
was  rescued  unhurt.  The  two  marines 
were  engulfed  and  their  bodies  were 
never  recovered.  Captain  Darcy  and  Dr. 
von  Rosthom  escaped  miraculously. 
The  latter  was  buried  by  the  first  ex- 
plosion and  released  unhurt  a  moment 
or  two  later  by  the  second. 

Driven  out  of  the  main  buildings,  the 
small  garrison  (it  consisted  only  of  17 
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Austrians  with  three  officers,  27  French 
with  two  officers,  and  nine  volunteers) 
fell  back  a  few  paces  to  a  line  of  de- 
fence, part  of 'which  had  only  been  com- 
pleted in  the  afternoon,  and  securely 
held  the  position.  It  consisted  of  the 
chapel,  the  Pavilion  des  Etrangers,  and 
a  line  of  earthworks  stretching  across 
the  Legation  garden  to  the  Northern 
Gate.  The  buildings  they  left  were  set 
fire  to  and  the  ruins  were  occupied  by 
the  Chinese,  and  when  the  flames  had 
burnt  out  imperial  banners  were  hoisted 
over  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been 
the  residence  of  the  French  Minister. 
And  while  this  tragedy  was  being  en- 
acted in  Peking  the  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris  was  assuring  the  President 
that  his  Government  was  "protecting" 
the  Frencfi^I^gation  and  "providing  its 
staff  with  food." 

Simultaneously  with  this  attack  upon 
the  French  Legation  the  Chinese  made 
a  determined  assault  upon  the  German 
Legation,  the  effective  strength  of 
whose  garrison  numbered  only  one  offi- 
cer and  31  men.  They  broke  into  the 
club  alongside  the  Legation,  and  were 
on  the  tennis  ground  when  Count  Soden 
and  a  handful  of  German  soldiers  gal- 
lantly charged  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  drove  them  out  headlong. 

Reinforcements  of  nine  Russians  and 
five  German  volunteers,  under  Herr  von 
Strauch,  came  up  at  the  double,  but 
their  services  were  not  needed.  The 
attack  was  over.  Uniforms  on  the  dead 
Chinese  showed  that  the  attack  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  troops  of  Yung 
Lu,  reinforced  by  the  savages  of  Tnng- 
fuh-siang.  iSome  of  the  dead  were 
armed  with  the  latest  pattern  Manser 
and  the  newest  German  army  revolver. 
Some  ammunition,  of  which  the  guards 
were  in  much  need,  was  recovered  and 
distributed  among  the  Japanese  and 
Italians.  Firing  continued  round  the 
other  Legations;  every  battery  opened 
fire;  the  air  hissed  witli  bullets.  There 
was  momentary  darkness,  then  flames 


broke  out  from  the  large  foreign  homii 
between  the  German  LegaUon  and  Qir 
nal-street  It  seemed  at  one  time  is  V 
the*whole  of  the  quarter  >  would  te 
burned,  but  the  fire  did  not  s^«il 
Heavy  rain  came  on,  and  the  rest  of 
the  night  passed  in  quiet. 

A  CHIirXBX  COMMUHICATIOS. 

On  July  14,  a  messenger,  sent  oat  m 
the  10th,  with  a  letter  for  the  troopi 
returned  to  the  British  Legatloo.  He 
had  been  arrested  by  the  Chinese,  cnel- 
ly  beaten,  and  taken,  he  said,  to  the  It- 
mto  of  Yung  Lu,  and  there  gl?ea  tke 
following  letter,  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Ching  "and  othen."  id- 
dressed  to  the  British  Minister.  It  ww 
the  first  communication  of  aoy  kind 
whatsoever  that  had  reached  as  txvm 
outside  for  nearly  one  month. 

For  the  last  ten  days  the  soldiers  and 
Militia  have  been  fighting,  and  tlieie 
has  been  no  communication  between 
us,  to  our  great  anxiety.  Some  time 
ago  we  hung  np  a  board,  expresiiBf 
our  intentions,  but  no  answer  has  bees 
received,  and  contrary  to  expectatioD 
the  foreign  soldiers  made  renewed  at- 
tacks, causing  alarm  and  sospidoD 
among  sc^dlers  and  people. 

Yesterday  the  troops  captured  a  con- 
vert named  Chin  Ssu>hei  and  leant 
from  him  that  aU  the  foreign  Minliten 
were  well,  which  caused  us  very  great 
satisfttction. 

But  it  is  the  unevpected  which  hap- 
l)ens.  The  reinforcements  of  foreip 
trpops  were  long  ago  stopped  and 
tufned  back  by  the  "Boxers,"  and  It  is 
accordance  with  previous  agreement 
we  were  to  guard  your  Bxcellendei  oot 
of  the  cfty,  there  are  so  many  ''Boxen^ 
on  the  road  to  Tien-tsin  aad  Ta-kn  tkat 
we  should  be  apprehenalTe  of  misad- 
venture. 

We  now  request  your  Excellaiclea  to 
first  take  your  families  and  the  variooi 
members  of  your  staffs,  and  leave  yosr 
liCgations  in  detachments.  We  sboold 
select  trustworthy  ofllcera  to  give  do* 
and  strict  protectloo,  and  yoa  sbosU 
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tMAporarllj  reside  in  the  Tsnng-li- 
Xsmte,  pending  future  arrangements 
tor  jour  return  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
aerre  friendly  relations  intact  from  be- 
jflnning  to  end. 

But  at  t3ie  time  of  leaving  the  Lega- 
tions there  must  on  no  account  what- 
ever be  taken  any  single  armed  soldier, 
In  order  to  prevent  doubt  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  troops  and  people,  lead- 
ing to  untoward  incidents. 
.  If  your  Excellencies  are  willing  to 
show  this  confidence,  we  beg  you  to 
communicate  with  all  the  foreign  Min- 
isters in  Peking,  to  morrow  at  noon  be- 
ing the  limit  of  time,  and  to  let  the 
original  messenger  deliver  the  reply  in 
order  that  we  may  settle  the  day  for 
lenTing  the  Legationa 

Ttiis  is  the  single  way  of  preserving 
Mbitions  wUch  we  have  been  able  to 
deyise  in  the  face  of  innumerable  diffl- 
eutties.  If  no  reply  is  received  by  the 
time  fixed,  even  our  affection  will  not 
enable  us  to  help  you.  Compliments. 
((Signed)  Prince  Ching  and  others. 

Jnly  14,  1900. 

Following  as  it  didMm mediately  after 
the  attack  on  the  French  Legation 
whlcli  reduced  it  to  ruins,  the  letter  did 
not  lack  for  Impudence.  "Boxers"  had 
driyen  back  our  troops,  "MUltia,"  not 
-••Boxers"  had  been  attacking  us  in  Pe- 
king. The  letter  was  read  with  deri- 
sion. It  was  interpreted  as  a  guileless 
mttempt  to  seduce  the  Ministers  away 
from  their  Legations  and  massacre 
them  at  ease.  News,  we  heard  subse- 
4inently,  had  Just  reached  the  Chinese 
of  the  taking  of  Tien-tsin  city. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  Excellency  to 
''show  the  confidence"  asked  for,  and  to 
seek  the  help"  which  "affection"  for 
him  prompted  the  Chinese  to  offer. 

On  the  15th  a  reply  was  sent  declin- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  foreign  represen- 
tntlTes  the  invitation  to  proceed  to  the 
Tsnnff-li-Tam6n,  and  pointing  out  that 
no  attacks  had  been  made  by  our  troops, 
who  were  only  defending  the  lives  and 
HH^Htt'ty  of  foreigners  against  the  at- 
of  Chinese  Government  troops. 


The  reply  concluded  with  a  statement 
that  if  the  Chinese  Government  wished 
to  negotiate  they  should  send  a  respon- 
sible official  with  a  white  flag. 

Firing  continued  furiously,  the  attack 
being  mainly  directed  against  the  Fu, 
where  the  Chinese  had  raised  their  bar- 
ricades till  they  could  sweep  with  fire 
the  palace  grounds.  On  the  15th  one  of 
the  British  students,  Henry  Warren, 
was  mortally  wounded  while  doing 
duty  at  the  Japanese  outpost  He  died 
the  same  night,  another  victim  to  Chi- 
nese treachery. 

DSATH  OF  CAPTAJK  STBOUTB. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  opened  with 
a  disaster.    Captain  Strouts,  the  senior 
British  officer,  was  shot  while  returning 
from  the  outposts  in  the  Fii.    He  was 
struck  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
thigh  by  an  expanding  bullet  and  died 
an  hour  after  being  brought  into  the 
hospital,  to  the  grief  of  the  entire  com- 
munity.   Throughout  the  siege  he  had 
acted  in  a  way  that  won  the  admiration 
of  all.    He  was  always  cool  and  self- 
reliant  and  never  spared  himself,  while 
always  considerate  for  his  men.    Both 
Englishmen  were  buried  the  same  after- 
noon.     It  was  a  mournful  gathering 
that  followed  them  to  the  grave,  officers 
and  soldiers  of  many  nationalities,  Min- 
isters and  their  staffs,  missionaries  and 
brave  ladles  who  have  shared  the  dis- 
comforts of  this  unhappy  siege.    While 
shells  were  bursting  in  the  trees,  and 
amid  the  crack  of  rifle  bullets,  the  brave 
young  fellow  to  whose  gallant  defence 
we  all  owed  so  much  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  the  student  for  whom  a  career  of 
brilliant  promise  was  just  opening. 

MoBB  Chwbsx  Assubavcks. 

While  the  service  was  proceeding  a 
messenger  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  was 
approaching  the  gate.  A  shell  burst  al- 
most at  bis  feet  the  passages  in  his  let- 
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ter  were  punctuated  by  cannon  fire  di- 
rected against  the  Legation  from  the 
wall  of  the  Imperial  city.  This  is  what 
the  Chinese  were,  no  doubt,  continuing 
to  describe  in  Europe  as  giving  the  "Le- 
gations protection  from  local  banditti." 
It  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  disre- 
gard for  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare 
which  characterizes  the  nation. 

The  letter  was  from  "Prince  Ching 
and  others."  It  explained  that  the  rea- 
son for  suggesting  the  removal  of  the 
Legations  to  the  Tsung-li-Tamen  was 
that  the  Chinese  Government  could  af- 
ford more  efficient  protection  to  the 
members  of  the  Legations  if  concentrat- 
ed than  if  scattered  as  at  present.  As 
the  foreign  Ministers  did  not  agree, 
however,  the  Chinese  would,  as  in  duty 
bound,  do  their  utmost  to  protect  the 
Legations  where  they  were.  (While  the 
latter  sentence  was  being  read  the 
translator  had  to  raise  his  voice  In  or- 
der that  it  should  be  heard  above  the 
crack  of  the  Imperial  rifle  bullets.) 
They  would  bring  reinforcements  and 
continue  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
"Boxers"  from  firing,  and  they  trusted 
that  the  foreign  Ministers  on  their  part 
would  restrain  their  troops  also  from 
firing. 

A   Message    fbom    the   Outside 

World. 

By  the  same  messenger  a  cipher  mes- 
sage was  brought  to  Mr.  Conger,  the 
American  Minister.  It  said:— "Commu- 
nicate tidings  to  bearer."  It  was  in  the 
State  Department  cipher  and  had  no 
date  or  indication  by  whom  it  had  been 
sent.  Mr.  Conger  replied  in  the  same 
cipher:  "For  one  month  we  have  been 
besieged  in  British  Legation  under  con- 
tinued shot  and  shell  from  Chinese 
troops.  Quick  relief  only  can  prevent 
general  massacre."  When  forwarding 
his  reply  he  asked  that  It  should  be 
sent  to  the  address  from  which  the 
other  had  come,  which  address  had  not 
been  communicated  to  him.    Next  day 


the  Yam^n  sent  him  an  answer 
that  his  message  bad  been  forwarded 
and  explaining  that  the  telegram  lent 
to  him  had  been  contained  in  a  tele- 
gram from  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chineie 
Minister  at  Wasbinsrton,  and  dated 
July  11. 

This    telegram    read:— "The    United 
States  cheerfully  aid  China,  but    it  is 
thinking  of  Mr.  Minister  Conger.     Tke 
Hon.  Secretary  of  State  inqnlres  after 
him  by   telegram,    which  I  beg   to  be 
transmitted  to  him  and  get  his  reply." 
From  this  we  could  well  imaghie  wlitt 
specious  assurances   had     been    gina 
to  Mr.  Hay  by  Wu  Ting  Fang's  blaad 
assurances  that  there  had  been  a  moK 
regrettable  outbreak  on  the  part  of  law- 
less bands  In  the  north  of  China,  wblcb 
the  Government  was  vainly  stmgglinf 
to  cope  with,  that  the  most  benevoleiit 
protection  had  been  accorded  to  the  fo^ 
eign  Legations  and  foreign  Ministers  bj 
the  Imperial  Government,  bnt  that  help 
was  needed  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
etc.    We  hoped,  however,  that  the  me*- 
sage  of  Mr.  Conger  would   show  tlie 
value  of  such  assurances. 

CxBBATioif  OF  Hostilities. 

From  July  17  there  was  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;    not    that    men    were   not 
wounded    afterwards    and     Christiio 
coolies    fired    upon      whenever    they 
showed  themselves,  bnt  the  organlied 
attacks  ceased    and    the    Kmpp  gims 
were  muzzled.    Fearing  treachery,  how- 
ever, we  relaxed  none  of  our  vigilance^ 
Trenches  were  cut  wliere  mines  mlgbt 
have  been  driven.  All  walls  and  sheltert 
were  so  strengthened  as  to  be  practical- 
ly shell-proof.    Our  preparations  were 
purely  defensive.      On  their    part  the 
Chinese  also  continued  work  at  tbeir 
barricades.      From  their  barricade  oa 
the  top  of  the  wall  near  the  Germaa 
Legation  they  advanced  westward  m 
that  they  could  fire  directly  down  into 
the  German  Legation  and  pick  off  mes 
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going  HD  tlie  ilrpv  of  tiie  Minister's 
liouse.     They  built  a  wall  with  loop- 
lioles    across    Legation-street    not    20 
yards  from  the  Rossian  barricade.     In 
nearly  erery  position  the  enemy  were 
■o  dose  that  "^om  could  shoot  into  the 
mnssles  of  their  rifles  thrust  through 
the  loopholes.      The  cordon  was  still 
drawn  tightly  around  us,  and  we  were 
penned  in  to  preyent  our  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  troops    who   were 
coming  to  our  relief.      No   provisions 
were  permitted  to  reach  us,  but  a  few 
eggs  for  the  women  and  children  were 
■orreptitiously  sold  us  by  Chinese  sol- 
diers.  All  were  on  reduced  rations,  the 
allowance  for  the  2,750  native  Chris- 
tians whom  we  had  to  provide  for  being 
barely  aofilcient  to  save  them  from  star- 
TatioB.     Their    sufferings  .were    very 
great,  the  mortality  among  the  children 
and  the  aged  pitiful.     No    one   could 
hare  foreseen  that  within  the  restricted 
Umits  of  the  besieged  area,  with  the 
food  supply  therein  obtainable,  473  civi- 
liana  (of  these  414— namely,  191  men, 
147  women,  76    children— were    inside 
the  British  Legation),  a  garrison  of  400 
men,  2,750  refugees,  and  some  400  na- 
tive servants  could  have  sustained  a 
siege  of  two  entire  months.     Providen- 
tially in  the  very  centre  of  Legation- 
street,  there  was  a  mill  with  a  large 
quantity  of  grain,  which  turned  out  900 
Iba.  of  flour  a  day  divided  between  the 
liotel  and  the  Legation.    One  day  the 
Trang-lii-Yamto  insultingly  sent  us  a 
present  of  1,000  lbs.  of  flour  and  some 
ice  and  vegetables,  but  no  one  would 
Tentore  to  eat  the  flour,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  iwisoned.      Communications 
passed    now   almost   daily    with    the 
Tsimg-li-Yam6n  or  with     the    officials 
wliose  despatches  were  signed  "Prince 
Ohing  and  others."     On    July  17    Sir 
Claude  MacDonald  replied  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Ministers    would   re- 
strain their  troops  from  flring  upon  the 
Ohlnese.      He    said    that    from    the 
first    the    foreign    troops    had    acted 


entirely  In  self-defence,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  the  Chinese  must 
understand  that  previous  events  had 
led  to  a  want  of  confldence  and  that  if 
barricades  were  erected  or  troops 
moved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Legations 
the  foreign  guards  would  be  obliged  to 
fire. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Chinese  replied, 
reviewing  the  situation  and  ascribing 
the  hostilities  to  the  attacks  previously 
made  by  the  Legation  guards.  They 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  a  cessation 
of  firing  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides, 
but  suggested  that  as  foreign  soldiers 
had  been  firing  from  the  city  wall  east 
of  the  Chlen  Men,  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  that  position. 

Next  day  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  re- 
plied with 'a  review  of  the  situation 
from  the  foreign  point  of  view.  On 
June  19  the  Yamen  had  given  the  Lega- 
tions notice  to  quit  Peking,  and  the  for- 
eign representatives  had  replied  point- 
ing out  that  there  were  no  facilities  of 
transport  The  Yamto  had  then  replied 
extending  the  time,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fire  was  opened  on  the  Legations  on 
June  20  and  they  had  been  under  con- 
stant fire  ever  since  from  Government 
troops,  a  condition  of  things  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world.  He 
alluded  to  the  incident  of  the  board 
hung  up  on  June  25,  the  free  moving  of 
Cliinese  troops  during  the  cessation 
thus  caused,  and  the  renewed  attacks 
made  after  the  preparations  thus  made 
possible  were  completed.  He  hoped 
that  mutual  confldence  would  gradually 
t)e  restored,  and  meanwhile  he  again 
pointed  out  that  cessation  of  hostile 
preparations  as  well  as  flring  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
troops,  to  secure  that  the  foreign  troops 
should  cease  flring.  As  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  foreign  troops  should  leave 
the  city  wall.  It  was  Impossible  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
attacks  on  the  Legations  had  been 
made  from  the  wall.    He  concluded  by 
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snggentlng  that  sellers  of  fruit  and  Ice 
flboTild  be  allowed  to  come  In. 

OHIMXiM  StMPTOHS  OF  ALABM. 

I 

They  were  never  permitted  to  come 
in.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  events 
were  happening  elsewhere  to  cause 
alarm  in  the  Imperial  Court  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  what  might 
be  called  the  armistice,  M.  Pelliot,  a 
French  gentleman  from  Tongking,  en* 
tered  the  Chinese  lines,  and  to  the  great 
anxiety  of  all  was  absent  five  hours. 
He  was  taken  by  soldiers  to  the  Yam6n 
of  one  of  the  big  generals— he  knew  not 
which— was  plied  with  questions  which, 
speaking  some  Chinese,  he  could  an- 
swer, and  was  sent  back  unmolested 
with  an  escort  of  15  soldiers  "to  protect 
him  against  the  'Boxers.*  " 

This  unusual  clemency  was  interpret- 
ed favorably.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Chinese  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
and  that  relief  was  coming.  Next  day 
direct  communication  was  for  the  first 
time  held  with  an  oflicial  of  the  Tsung- 
Ii-Yam6n.  A  secretary  named  Wen 
Jul  came  to  the  Legation  to  see  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald  and  was  received 
by  the  Minister  outside  the  gate,  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  enter.  He  said  that  the 
regrettable  occurrences  were  due  to 
"local  banditti,"  that  the  Government 
had  great  concern  to  protect  the  for- 
eigners, that  Baron  von  Ketteler's  body 
had  been  recovered  from  the  hands  of 
Ihe  "local  banditti"  who  had  murdered 
him  and  been  enclosed  in  a  valuable 
coflin.  He  urged  that  the  maintenance 
of  foreign  troops  on  the  city  wall  was 
unnecessary  and  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  as  we  had  been  very  continuously 
shelled  from  the  city  wall  both  from 
the  Hata  M6n  and  the  Chien  M^n,  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  retire.  Asked 
to  send  copies  of  the  Peking  Gazette, 
he  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  stam- 
mered that  he  really  had  not  himself 


seen  the  Peking  Qaxette  for  a  long  time 
but  he  would  inquire  and  tee  If  tliey 
could  be  bought 

He  never  came  back  and  neTer  sent  i 
Gazette.    His  name  was  Wen  JoL 

When  we  did  obtain  copies  of  the  6t- 
zette  it  was  interesting  to  find  tw« 
items  that  must  have  been  espedtHy 
unpleasant  for  him  to  have  ns  know. 
On  June  24,  by  Imperial  decree,  leaden 
were  appointed  to  the  "Boxers;**  or  ''pi- 
triotic  militia."  Among  the  chiefs  was 
Wen  Jul. 

The  visit  of  Wen  Jul  was  on  the  IStit 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  visit  though  nxm 
than  four  weeks  had  passed  since  tbe 
assassination,  no  allusion  of  any  khid 
whatever  had  been  made  In  any  PeUnf 
Gazette  to  the  murder  of  Baron  tob 
Ketteler.  Then  the  Empress-Dowager, 
yielding  to  her  fears,  published  an  alhh 
sion  to  the  murder.  Will  the  Germta 
Emperor  rest  satisfied  with  the  tMrHj 
ofllcial  reference  to  the  bmtal  assasii- 
cation  of  his  Minister  by  an  Imperitl 
officer? 

"Last  month  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Japanese  Legation  was  killed.  Thto 
was,  indeed,  most  unexpected.  Before 
this  matter  had  been  settled  the  Ger 
man  Minister  was  killed.  Suddenly 
meeting  this  aflfair  caused  us  deep  grief. 
We  ought  vigorously  to  seek  the  mut- 
derer  and  punish  him.*' 

No  more.    The  date  July  18;  the  mar 
der  June  20! 

RxABsuBiire  Nxws. 

Yet  even  in  this  decree  there  wis  t 
complete  volte-faee.  Mlsslcmaries  wIm 
were  by  the  decree  of  July  2  *to  be  tt 
once  driven  away  to  their  own  cons- 
tries"  were  by  the  decree  of  July  18 
"to  be  protected  In  every  province,"  "to 
be  protected  without  the  least  careleii- 
ness.'*  The  tmculence  and  beUlgeneoee 
of  the  decrees  Issued  when  our  troopi 
had  been  driven  back  had  disappeared; 
the  tone  now  was  one  of  JnstUlcitloi 
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and  conciliatioiL  Only  one  in.terpret9>* 
tlon  was  poBsible— tbat  the  Ohlnese  had 
been  defeated.  Gonflrmation  came  the 
aame  day.  A  messenger  sent  out  by 
the  Japanese  snccessfully  passed  the 
enemy's  lines  and  broaght  us  the  news 
that  we  had  so  long  awaited. 

From  this  we  learned  that  General 
Fuknshima  with  4,000  Japanese  soldiers 
had  arrived  at  Tien-tsin  on  June  29, 
that  subsequently  4,000  Russians,  2,000 
British,  1,500  French,  1,500  Americans 
and  500  Germans  had  landed,  that  Tien- 
tsin city  had  been  taken  on  the  14th, 
and  that  the  arsenal  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies.  We  further  learned  that  a 
diTision  of  the  Japanese  army  had  left 
Hiroshima  on  July  8  and  was  expected 
at  Tien-tsin  on  the  20th,  and  that  a  re^ 
Uef  force  consisting  mainly  of  Japanese 
waa  to  start  for  our  relief  immediately. 
This  meant  that  the  relief  was  actually 
further  from  us  on  July  18  than  we  had 
believed  it  to  be  on  June  18.  Yet  every 
one  heard  the  news  with  satisfaction. 
The  choice  of  the  leader  seemed  to  us 
an  admirable  one,  for  General  Fukn- 
shima Is  well  known  in  Peking,  having 
been  here  for  several  years  as  a  mili- 
tary student  and  having  taken  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  war  with  China; 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
telligence reports  which  were  the  basis 
of  the  plan  of  campaign.  It  was  he 
who  rode  overland  across  Asia  from 
Berlin  to  Vladivostok,  and  who,  when 
he  landed  in  Japan,  was  received  with 
t3ie  honors  due  to  a  Moltke  returning 
from  a  victorious  campaign. 

By  tiie  same  messenger  a  letter  was 

Tta*  London  Timet. 

(To  he  eoaeliMM.) 


received  by  the  French  Minister  in* 
forming  him  that  he  had  been  decorated 
with  a  higher  grade  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur^  that  France  had  sent  his 
passports  to  the  Chinese  Minister,  and 
that  China  had  promptly  given  hlin  new 
credentials  and  instructed  him  to  invite 
assistance  from  the  friendly  Republic 
whose  Legation  in  Peking  Imperial 
troops  under  the  command  of  Yung  Lu 
were  at  the  time  blowing  up  with  gun- 
powder. 

The  same  messenger  also  brought  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  a  despatch  from 
his  consul  at  Tien-tsin.  Do  not  ^  ^u^' 
easy,  it  said.  Be  tranquil.  If  misfor- 
tune should  happen  to  him,  the  interest 
of  Belgium  would  not  sufTer;  M.  de  Car- 
tier,  who  had  been  Chargd  d' Affaires  in 
Peking  and  was  on  his  way  home,  had 
been  detained  in  Shanghai  and  instruct- 
ed to  act  as  Minister  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  This  news  was  very  cheering  to 
M.  Joostens. 

Days  followed  quietly  now,  though 
"sniping"  did  not  cease.  Several  cas- 
ualties occurred  among  the  garrison.  A 
Russian  was  killed  and  an  Austrian 
wounded;  an  Italian  wounded  and  also 
a  Japanese.  In  the  Fu  it  was  still  dan* 
gerous  for  the  Christian  refugees  to 
move  about,  and  several  were  hit  and 
two  killed.  But  the  YamOn  became  more 
and  more  conciliatory,  until  we'  could 
gauge  the  advance  of  the  reliefs  by  the 
degree  of  apology  in  their  despatches; 
But  all  supplies  were  rigorously  cut  off; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
were  acute. 


"v^r 


I.J .  <• 
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BUBAL  LIFE  IN  BUSSIA. 

■ 

Any  undertaking  connected  with  Rus: 
aia  ii^Tolves  n  host  of  prejqdices  and 
pu^eoiieeiTed  notions  to  be  surmounted 
hefpfte  being  put  into  execution. .  Wha^ 
a  nmnborwof  Bni^sh  tnider?  ;the  rF^t^r 
umre  ▲•>•       toi..  ix.       487 


■  t»(i 


knows  )vho  have.. cast  lovipg  ^^^s^^ve^. 
that  great  proportion  .  of  .the  09yaii|  ,rOf 
Europe  aAd.AsJa  allQt^tied..^  tj^  >lusr. 
covite.EiQpire,  and  h^Y^  f^lt^.jthe .m»f;; 
cantile,  pos9H>Jllti,es  0/  .th^r.rei^llj^iu^ 
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only  to  sigh  when  they  thought  of  hos- 
tile tariffs,  long  credits,  and  the  un- 
couth language  in  unqanny  topsy-tunry 
characters. 

A  hundred  miles  east  of  Moscow  is 
situated  the  village  we  are  about  to 
treat  of.  It  is  but  one  of  many  thousand 
villages  dotted  about  the  immense  pla- 
teau known  as  Great  Russia— to  see  one 
Is  to  see  all;  and  yet  the  monotony  of  it 
all  Is  a  charm.  It  is  a  charm  to  raise 
one's  head  towards  the  immense  hori- 
zon, Schiller's  * 'immeasurable  blue/'  and 
see  so  much  sky  and  so  little  earth.  The 
swelling  breast,  the  expanded  nostril, 
and  exalted  feeling  are  as  present  here 
as  to  him  who  rides  the  waves,  or  sud- 
denly views  a  glorious  panorama.  It 
iS  the  spell  of  space.  All  Russia  seems 
to  be  under  this  spell  of  space.  It  is  the 
keynote  to  the  national  character,  and 
begets  reverence,  religion,  duty;  above 
all,  the  Russian  is  reverential  and  duti- 
ful, obedient  to  authority  and  loyal.  We 
have  said  we  see  so  little  earth,  but 
that  earth  is  beautiful— in  spring  most 
beautiful,  and  carpeted  with  flowers  of 
entrancing  beauty;  tall  blowing  flowers 
of  gaudy  colors  and  sweet  mosaics  of 
every  hue  crowd  each  other,  struggling 
to  live  their  little  day  and  expand  in 
beauty  before  the  hot  winds  of  summer 
shall  suck  their  moisture  dry.  Spring 
is  so  beautiful,  so  hurried,  so  brief! 

We  have  said  one  village  is  typical  of 
all;  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
when  the  most  i>erdistent  conservatism 
is  maintained  in  every  detail  of  life  by 
all  classes  of  countrypeople— the  land- 
owners, peasants  and  priests.  No  In- 
tercourse with  outer  civilization  pre- 
vents an  immediate  relapse  into  their 
former  habits.  The  Russian  adapts 
himself  very  rapidly  to  a  new  order 
of  things,  but,  given  the  opportunity, 
his  instinct  teaches  him  that  there  are 
compensations  in  bis  own  particular, 
and  to  us  uncomfortable,  mode  of  life 
which  render  the  sacrifice  easy  to  him 
of  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  later 


ciTillsatl<HL    The  chief  compensation  li 
the!  Imm^jog^  comfort  he  can  derlre  In 
every  calamity  of  life;  his  house  bunt 
down,  his  hay  carried  away  by  premi* 
ture  floods,  his  wife  dead  or  run  awiy, 
are  all  attributed  plainly  to  the  will  of 
Ood.    This  is  a  consolation,  it  is  tne. 
that  we  westerners   can   derive,  ind 
some  do;  but  he  has  this  further  aatii- 
f action— he  knows,  and  Is  sure  that  hit 
neighbors  will  all  be  unanlmoas  in  t^ 
riving  at  the  same  conclusion.    No  won- 
der, then,  that  he  prefers  to  Uve  on, 
surrounded     by     such     sympathixinf 
friends.     If  he  migrated  where  more 
western  ideas   prevailed,    the  destruc- 
tion of  his  house  might  be  attributed 
to  carelessness,  if  not  to  arson,  the  ioii 
of  his  hay  to  downright  laziness,  and 
the  departure  of  his  wife,  premstore. 
hastened,  or  premeditated,  might  eren 
give  rise  to  scandal  and   talk.     The 
Russian  loves  not  scandal;  and  we  mij 
here  remark  that  one  may  seek  in  Tsin 
through  the  whole  of  the  Russian  news- 
paper press    for  those    cases  without 
two  or  three    columns    of  which  the 
French  or  English  paper  is  incomplete. 
The  reason  of  all  this  may  not  be  a 
very  worthy  one,    since    complacencj 
and  the  wiU-of-God  creed  are  not  con- 
ducive to  oaiMes  o^hre$;  but  at  any  rate 
in  the  result  the  foul  chiffonnier  who  it 
a  disgrace  to  onr  daily  papers  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  Russia.    To  return  to 
our  peasants,  there  is  yet  another  com- 
pensation—4he    undoubted    and    loof- 
inherited  right  to  beat  his  wife.  Even 
in  our  own    enlightened    country  we 
know  that  this  privtlege  is  to  some  ex- 
tent appreciated  and  even  prevails,  hat 
In  Eusda  there  is  a  double  luxury  in 
wielding      the     correcting      flafl-Ule 
Shakespeare's  "quality    of    mercy,**  it 
has  a  beneficent  effect  upon  both  v^ 
ties;  and  there  are  hundreds  in  Bottit 
like  the  mythical  Irish  widow  wbote 
grief  for  her  departed  spouse  was  ren- 
dered mor^^p^ipiaiU\^  the  convicfloi 
that  she  might  never  fllid  again  s  hflt- 
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tand  to  knock  her  dAwn  wo  cleanly  as 
her  "poor  broth  of  a  bey."  Reflecting 
in  tlila  manner,  we  may  ceaae  to  won- 
der that  the  Rnaslan,  like  Odldemith'e 
Tillage  pfeacher,  eTlnces  no  desire  for 
dumge,  and  proceed  to  the  deocrlptlon 
of  hia  Tillage.  At  first  sight  H  almost 
looks  Ehigllsh.  Trees  are  there  where 
the  Tillage  train  can  "lead  up  their 
sports;^  but  as  the  Russians  Indulge  In 
no  sports,  the  contemplatlTe  watcher 
may  wait  In  Tain  for  the  unrolling  be- 
fore his  eyes  of  that  delightful  Idyll 
of  BngKsh  Tillage  life  portrayed  by  our 
genial  OllTcr,  which,  let  us  hope  In  our 
charity,  once,  at  any  rate,  had  Togne. 
The  Tillage  has  no  street,  and  practi- 
cally consists  of  a  broad  green  with 
wooden  honses  on  two  sides  of  It  In 
the  centre^of  the  green  may  be  gener- 
ally found  two  wells,  from  which  by 
means  of  shafts  resembling  an  im- 
mense pair  of  unequal  scales  water  of 
Tarylng  Impurity  Is  extracted;  one  end 
of  the  balance,  haTing  a  heaTy  weight 
Attached,  acts  as  a  ICTcr  to  raise  the 
tacket 

Our  Tillage  Is  ofllcially  known  as  a 
seiteo  on  account  of  Its  adjoining  the 
resAdence  of  a  gentleman  or  noble.  If 
A  Tillage  has  a  church  it  is  a  «eIo,  one 
wttbout  a  church  and  attached  to  no 
manor  Is  a  d^reviiaya— what  we  should 
call  a  hamlet  Very  often,  howoTer,  a 
dersTnaya  both  in  sise  and  wealth  is 
superior  to  other  grades.  It  may  con- 
tain a  number  of  houses  belonging  to 
weU-to-do  peasants,  whilst  there  is  not 
a  single  specimen  of  these  in  our  seltso. 
The  comparatlTe  affluepce  of  these  peo- 
ple Is  generally  due  to  migration  to  the 
towns;  not  that  they  leave  their  Tillage 
entirely,  but  are  away  during  the  slack 
ttane,  when  field  work  does  not  require 
the  whole  resources  of  the  family.  In 
some  cases  absence  Is  more  pn^onged, 
and  only  occasional  Tlsits  keep  the  ab- 
sent ones  In  touch  with  their  homes. 
To  snpportthe  entire  population ftom the 
preceeds  of  the  land  Is  out  of  the  ques- 


tion, as  the  amount  of  land  apportioned 
on  the  abolition  of  serfdom  to  each  t1I« 
lage  has  remained  unasltered,  while  the 
population  :has  largely  increased.  Thla 
fact  ^ould  be  bovae  in  mind  by  those 
who  are  inclined  to  over-admire  the 
Russian  land  system  and  Its  Tillage 
Zemstyos.  The  backward  state  of  agri>> 
culture,  by  keeping  harrests  at  a  low 
level,  acts  as  a  heavy  drag  upon  the 
rural  population,  but  latterly  a  dispeei' 
tion  has  been  evinced  to  adopt  more 
improved  implements,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
our  machine  makers,  and  caase  them  t(s 
pay  more  attention  to  a  country  where 
Bnglish-made  goods  are  highly  appre* 
elated. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  object 
of,  and  one  which  is  easily 'overlooked 
by  a  traveller  in,  thi»'district  is  a  spot 
set  apart  a  little  outside  the  village, 
where  things  held  to  be  unclean  are 
thrown  and  left  to  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  The  articles 
considered  as  unclean  are  the  utensils 
employed  in  laying  out  the  dead,  and 
these,  covered  with  straw,  lie  ther» 
with  little  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
an  ordinary  refuse-heap  except  that  ft 
is  marked  by  a  cross,  or  sometimes  an 
"Icon"  or  holy  image  is  substituted. 
Scriptural  students  will  not  fail  to  iden- 
tify this  place  with  the  more  repulsive 
(Gehenna  of  the  Hebrews,  although  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  any 
common  origin.  This  is  quite  a  feature 
of  this  district,  as  the  custom  is  purely 
local,  and  one  will  in  vain  seek  for  Its 
counterpart  in  any  other  part  of  Russia. 

In  treating  upon  tlie  social  aspect  of 
our  village,  we  must  necessarily  first 
commence  with  the  Church;  and  here 
perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed  a 
few  remarlcs  upon  the  question  whfcb 
is  now  very  much  broached  of  a  pos- 
sible union  between  the  Anglican  and 
Greek  Churches.  The  writer  himself 
is  of  opinion  that  the  predominant  at* 
traction  to  this  union  on  the  EfngKsh 
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0lc[e  is  tbe  Introduction  of  the  elaborate 
ritual  of  tlie  Greek  .Church  and  the  con- 
sequent Increase  In  importance  of  the 
priestly  office,  coupled  with  the  allur- 
lAg  prospect  of  ''dishing"  the  Church 
Of  Rome.     The  experience  and  actual 
condition    of   the   Greelc    or   Russian 
Church  are  not  favorable  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  former  expectation.      Spite 
of  all  its  ritual,  the  priest  in  Russia  is 
not  respected,  and  the  Russians,  espe- 
cially the  peasantry,  draw  a  most^clear 
distinction  between   the  man  himself 
and  the  office  he  holds.    Many  curious 
tales  may  be  told  illustrating  the  nicety 
of  the  minds  of  the  Russian  lower  class- 
e)9  in  this  respect.    It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  whilst  the  utmost  veneration  and 
respect  are  evinced  for  the  message  of 
the  Church,  the  bearer  of  that  message 
is  looked  upon  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  contempt,  pity  and  toleration.    The 
church  of  this  village  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  sacred  buildings  prevalent;  it  is 
blessed  with  a    belfry,  the    gift  of  a 
pious  peasant,  whose  zeal  was  greater 
th^  his  ideas  of  architectural  propor- 
jtion. 

We  were  favored  with  a  sitting  by 
the  priest  and  deacon,  and  also  the 
priest's  wife  and  daughter.  The  saint- 
ly, pair  had  never  been  photographed 
before,  and  looked  upon  the  opportuni- 
ty as  a  piece  of  high  fortune. 

They,  and  indeed  the  entire  popula- 
tion, were  much  interested  in  the  whole 
process,  but  seemed  disappointed  that 
the  finished  prints  were  not  at  once 
producible  by  the  camera,  and  looked 
upon  our  after-operations  as  rather  a 
inystLfication  than  a  necessity. 

The  priest's  wife  and  daughter  were 
dressed  in  holiday  attire,  having  just 
vetumed  from  a  formal  visit  paid  to 
one  of  the  local  gentry.  The  wife  was 
bom  In  the  same  village,  her  father 
having  held  the  ofllce  of  parish  priest. 
The  present  incumbent  at  one  and  the 
B^me  time  married  his  wife  and  suc- 
leeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the  bepe- 


flce.  liocal  rumcMT  says  jttiat  lie  hi  hit 
turn  is  thinking  of  retiring,  and  is  now 
on  the  look-out  for  some  aspiring  dertc 
anxious  to  combine  the  delights  of 
preferment  witl^  the  sweets  of  matri- 
mony. This  is  quite  the  customary  pro- 
cedure, and  gives  rise  to  much  baigaia- 
ing,  especially  when  the  outgoing  in- 
cumbent has  a  good  living  and  an  ugiy 
daughter.  The  poor  gentleman  is  dfr 
sirous  jof  getting  as  much  income  set- 
tled .upon  himself  as  he  possibly  csn 
in  consideration  of  retiring,  whilst  the 
aspirant,  equally  anxious  to  sunenda 
as  little  as  he  can,  naturally  depredate! 
the  qualities  and  charms  of  the  stoci[ 
he  has  to  take  over.  The  lack  of  ro- 
mance in  such  a  transaction  is  positive- 
ly painful  to  contemplate;  love,  or  even 
simple  predisposition,  to  put  it  mildly, 
has  no  part  in  the  bargain,  a  fitUnf 
commencement  to  the  dreadfully  bmn- 
drum  life  the  pair  are  destined  for. 

The  income  is  deriyed  from  church 
lands,  fees  for  marriage,  and  other  ser 
vices.  Fees  are  also  collected  for  pay- 
ing periodical  visits  to  the  different 
hamlets  forming  the  parish  when  ser- 
vices with  a  procession  are  held.  Any 
householder  desiring  it  is  sepan? 
visited,  prayers  are  said,  holy  water 
sprinkled  and  ahns  collected.  These 
occasions  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the 
intercourse  between  the  priest  and  his 
fiock,  and  in  it  is  nothing  at  all  of  t 
personal  character.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  local  gentry 
are  of  a  perfunctory  nature;  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  generally  a  persos 
of  very  limited  education  militattf 
against  any  close  intimacy  between  tbe 
two  classes.  When  a  village  is  larfe 
and  relatively  wealthy,  as  this  partk- 
ular  one,  more  than  one  priest  is  at- 
tached to  it  (aBd  in  this  case  there  are 
to  be  found  three  of  them),  the  Tshir 
of  the  living  is  considerable,  and  ad- 
mltfi  of  their  leading  a  very  easy  lift 
But- it  is  not  to  :be  assumed  that  the 
Russian  clergy  are  all  so  foctonatitr 
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placed;  on  the  contrary,  in  naany  dis- 
tricts the  pricMrt  is  so  poor  that  he  is 
obUged  to  cnttitate  his  little  bit  of  land 
blmaelf.  and.  niay.be  often  seen  ^pfl^- 
hkg  in  the  fields  Jnst  as  his  parishion- 
ers do.  Still  his  condition  is  to  some 
extent  better  than  theirs,  as  he  is  gtener- 
ally  in  receipt  of  some  Government 
in'ant,  however  small. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  country  round 
our  Tillage  is  that  it  is  destitute  of 
crops.  No  waving  fields  of  com  bright- 
en the  landscapes  in  later  summer;  and. 
beyond  the  few  necessary  i>otatoes  for 
vegetables,  the  country  is  left  entirely 
to  Itself.  The  district  is  watered  by  a 
laay  unpicturesque  river  called  the 
"Klyasma,"  situated  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village  itself.  The  sur- 
loundlng  land,  being  low-lying,  is  cov- 
ered In  spring  by  the  rising  waters,  fed 

1)7  the  melting  snow,  and  thanks  to 

• 

thltf  a  rich  fertiliEation  ensues.  Upon 
ISie  soil  left  by  the  retreating  floods  a 
hizuriant  crop  of  hay  is  grown,-  which 
Ui  so  abundant  as  to  yield  far  better 
results  than  if  the  ground  was  carefully 
tilled  and  sown  with  cereals.  This  nat- 
ural order  of  things,  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  aforesaid  will-of-God 
theory.  Is  peculiarly  to  the  taste  .of  the 
simile  easy-going  peasant;  his  most  la- 
borious duty  seems  to  be^  to  watch  the 
grass  growing  under  his  feet,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  good  time  he  may  look 
forward  to  when  the  whole  population 
forsake  their  hotses,  leaving  them  in' 
many  cases  entirely  deserted,  and  form 
themselves  into  one  gigantic  t)icnic 
party,  cami^ng  out  in'  Improvised 
booths,  like  the  ancient  Israelites'  at 
Succoth.  The  peasant  at  iSUcfa  a  time 
to  some  extent  puts  ofT  his  air  of  in- 
difference, and,  ilrmed  with  primitive 
ungainly  Implements '  or  huge  pitdh- 
forks  made  entirely  of  wood,  he  mows 
down  and  gftthilt^  &to-huge  shapeless 
stacks  the  bountiful  harvest  he  has 
(Ddtlier  sown  nor  tended. 
The  booths  he  constructs  for  the  fam- 


ily are  made  Of  earih  and  bcArrds  i6bv-> 
ered  over  vrith  branches  of  tree^  Th^se^ 
together  witlf  the  hajrcarts  bi«o|^  tii^ 
in  lin^,^  mak^^  a  very^  ehaj»c£ef laiic  i»i<s 
ture,  and  the  outing  is  thoroughly  e^' 
Joyed  by  all—man,  woman  or  child.  ThcF 
whole  affair  is  very  orderly^  as  the  Rus- 
sian takes  his  enjoyments  very  calmly; 
no  riotous  sounds  disturb  the  night 
hours,  and  the  whole  encampment  is 
soon  so  quiet  that  the  twinkling,  bright 
eastern  stars  in  the  vast  expanse  abovef 
seem  by  their  throbbing  to  be  oUt  6t 
harmony  where  all  is  so  peaceful  and 
still.  The  boom  of  the  Uttem,  or  the 
quick  sharp  splashr  of  some  leaping 
fish  in  the  river,  alone  disturbs  XteiS 
quietude  of  the  night.  Before  the-  dos^ 
lug  scene,  after  a  good  day's  work,  the' 
great  social  function  of  the  evenihfl^ 
meal  takes  place  uttder  the  It^endiy 
shadow  of  some  trees,  and  here  thoUe 
bound  together  by  ties  of  relationship 
sit  down  round  the  ever-present  "Samo- 
var," and  never  seem  to  tire  of  the  cfip 
that  "cheers  but  does  not  inebriate.** 
Here  we  may  mention  that  the  old  de- 
scription of  the  properties  of  tea  is  not 
at  all  correct  and  that  Its  use  (inordi- 
nate, of  course)  brings  on  an  atta<A  of 
delirium  tremens  much  more  dreadful 
in  its  character  than  is  produced  by  a 
too  assiduous  wooing  of  the  raw  spirit 
goddess  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland;  and 
an  attack  of  our  "Jumps"  is  a  very 
mild  thing  compared  with  the  frenzy 
shown  by  a  Hus'sian  who  has  gone  "tea 
inad."  This  exalted  state  of  mind  Is 
dubbed  in  Ruiteia  "seeing  yellow.^ 
Well,  everything  in'  this  world  has  its 
use  and  is  abused,-  and  we  must  not 
grudge  the  Russiati  his  tea,  since  it 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  alone  that  in- 
fuses into  him  any  animation.  Brandy 
with  him  has  no  such  effect,  and  he 
feels  this  to  be  the  case.  His  idea  of 
the  use  of  intoxicants  is  not  the  primi- 

• 

tive  and  Biblical  one— that  Is,  to  make 
glad  the  heart.  Their  soporific  and 
oblivatory  properties  are  qualities  more 
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attracUTe,  «nd  to  enjoy  these  advan- 
tages to  the  utmost  he  Is  wont,  when 
the  nMM>d  is  upon  him  and  the  means 
at  iuUid,  to  repair  to  some  favorite 
dcamshop,  deposit  all  his  money  with 
the  landlord,  and  contract  with  the 
latter  to  keep  him  drunk  for  as  long  a 
time  as  mine  host  thinks  he  can  con- 
aolentiously  do  from  the  capital  placed 
at  his  disposal  An  important  contract 
of  this  nature  sometimes  lasts  for  days 
and  nights,  and  the  drunkard  may  re- 
main in  his  bestial  condition  for  the 
best  part  of  a  week,  never  stirring  from 
the  bench  and  table  during  that  time. 
Still,  with  all  his  faults,  the  Russian 
has  many  good  qualities;  if  he  sins,  he 
Is  not  always  sinning;  he  will  acknowl- 
edge faults  most  readily,  and  suffers 
little  from  what  we  call  "beastly 
pride."  He  has  very  little  romance  in  his 
nature,  and  his  fancy  runs  on  gnomes, 
elves,  wood-goblin0,  dwarfs,  and  harm- 
less creations  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
problem  of  life  troubles  him  very  lit- 
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tie;  bis  'tew  women"  find  so  little 
sympathy  that  they  emigrate  m  mam, 
and  seek  notoriety  In  the  Quaiticr 
Latin.  If  his  spouse  should  show  ta 
inclination  towards  neurotic  vaporisfi. 
it  is  endured  placidly;  and  In  the  lu* 
likely  event  of  himself  becoming 
tainted  with  a  few  French  or  Bnglidi 
notions,  it  is  but  a  passing  fever,  ind 
he  so<m  becomes  Russian  again. 

Nihilism,  in  spite  of  all  it  has  effected, 
has  no  real  hold  upon  the  conatry.  ind 
never  will  have  until  the  very  nature 
of  the  Russian  Is  altered. 

The  fear  of  God,  nuiterialixed  as  itii 
by  him  into  devotion  to  bis  Osar,  ud 
hence  into  reverence  for  all  antboiily, 
Is  taken  advantage  of  by  astute  statw- 
men,  becoming  In  their  hands  a  faetar 
of  Immense  Importance  in  the  makiiv 
of  a  nation's  history;  from  which  fict 
alone  we  may  be  sure  that  a  higher  dei- 
tiny  is  In  store  for  Russia  and  her  peo- 
ple, whose  life-story  Is  as  yet  bat  bilf- 
unrolled. 
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Boccaccio,  for  you  laughed  all  laughs  that 
The  Cynic  scofT,  the  chuckle  of  the  chuii. 
The  laugh  that  ripples  over  reefs  of  pearl. 
The  broad,  the  sly,  the  hugely  Jocular; 
Men  call  you  lewd,  and  coarse,  allege  you  mar 
The  music  that,  withdrawn  your  ribald  skirt. 
Were  sweet  as  note  of  mavis  or  of  merle- 
Wherefore  they  frown,  and  rate  you  at  the  bar. 
One  thing  is  proved:  To  count  the  sad  degrees 
Upon  the  Plague's  dim  dial,  catch  the  tone 
Of  a  great  death  that  lies  upon  a  land. 
Feel  nature's  ties,  yet  hold  with  steadfast  hand 
The  diamond,  you  are  three  that  stand  aloo^* 
You,  and  Lucretius,  and  Thucydldes. 
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U.    THB  WIFB. 

The  lint  period  of  Hector's  married 
life  was  Indeed  one  of  absolute  happi- 
Deea.  It  lasted  for  about  seven  years, 
daring  which  the  Journalist  was  estab- 
lishing a  reputatl(«,  while  Madame  Le 
Prieuz  was  gradually  forming  a  con- 
ception of  her  husband's  woric  which 
was  to  have  an  unfortunate  Influence 
oyer  their  future. 

liathllde  was  one  of  those  women 
whose  noble  beauty  and  extraordinary 
Taculty  of  mind  form  a  contrast  which 
disconcerts  the  obserrer,  especially  one 
who  loves  her. 

Her  mother  was  a  lady  of  Provencal 
Mrth,  her  fttther  the  son  of  a  small 
tradesman  in  the  North. 

These  mixtures  of  blood,  so  frequent 
in  modem  families  that  they  pass  un- 
lieeded,  often  result  in  an  inheritance 
of  contradictory  tendencies  which  par- 
sJyse  each  other.  Perhaps  one  cause  of 
race-decadence  in  France  lies  in  this 
constant  admixture  of  North  and 
South,  of  Bast  and  West,  In  marriages 
of  a  too-discordrnt  prigbi. 

From  her  father  Mathilde  had  inher- 
ited a  taste  for  display,  an  implacable 
egotism  and  that  inward  callousness 
which  distinguishes  gamblers,  espec- 
ially those  of  the  stock  market  From 
her  mother's  side  came  her  southern 
type  of  beauty  which,  in  its  purest 
form,  has  the  fineness  and  elegance  of 
a  Greek  coin.  Her  dark  eyes  were  deep 
and  flashing,  her  complexion  was  clear 
and  pale,  her  low  forehead  and  straight 
noae  formed  a  line  of  great  nobility  and 
her  small  head  revealed  beneath  masses 
of  raven  hair  the  long  oval  of  the  Medit- 

*  TkmiMlatod  for  Th*  LMac  Afl*  ty  lUry  D.  Frost. 
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erranean  race,  so  praised  by  anthropolo- 
gists. Her  pearly  teeth  gleamed  be- 
tween lips  chiseled  as  by  an  antique 
sculptor,  her  chin  was  deeply  cleft  and 
her  throat  modeled  like  that  of  a  Tana- 
gra  flgurine;  withal  the  carriage  of  a 
Diana,  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  child 
snd  the  swimming  gait  for  which  Arle- 
sian  women  are  famed. 

In  whatever  social  position  fate 
had  thrown  a  creature  thus  endowed 
with  supreme  beauty,  she  had  only  to 
show  herself  to  exert,  without  the  aid 
of  adornment,  an  irresistible  charm. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for  a  wom- 
an already  pr<me  by  instinct  to  abuse 
her  personal  power. 

The  sense  of  being  constantly  adored 
quickly  extinguishes  in  a  pretty  woman 
all  power  of  Judging  herself;  it  is  with 
her  as  with  princes  who  suffer  from 
excess  of  adulation  or  artists  from  ex- 
cess of  fame.  These  victims  of  their 
own  success  end  by  making  their  sm 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  with  an  in- 
genuousness at  once  naive  and  fero- 
cious. 

.  :Wlth  Mathilde  this  antoUtry  had 
one  ^cuse:  ^ture  had  utterly  denied 
to  her  a  'fiicirity,  less  common  than  is 
generally  supposed,  which  may  be 
called  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
altruistic  spirit— the  power  of  entering 
Into  another's  heart,  of  understanding 
its  ideas  and  grssping  its  shades  of 
feeling. 

Behind  the  proud,  noble  face  of  an  an- 
tique goddess  was  hidden  the  almost 
animal  lack  of  intelligence  so  common 
in  the  South.  She  was  flattered  by 
Hector's  devotion,  without  perceiving 
its  secret  motive— the  noble  pity  of  this 
poet,  a  poet  in  deeds  iwther  than  in 
words. 
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This  triumph  of  her  beauty  seemed  to 
•her  only  natural,  and  while  consenting 
to  become  Madame  Le  Prkux  ahe  re- 
garded herself  In  perfect  good  faith  as 
making  a  sacrifice  for  her  mother. 

Madame  Duret,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  really  touched  by  the  treas- 
ures of  abnegation  she  divined  in  her 
daughter's  lover.  Enlightened  by  a  cruel 
experience,  she  recognized  in  Hector 
qualities  directly  opposed  to  those  de- 
fects in  her  husband's  character  which 
had  precipitated  their  ruin.  She  tiiere- 
fore  besought  her  daughter  to  accept  so 
trustworthy  a  protector,  and  Mathilde 
had  consented,  Justifying  herself  for 
the  modesty  of  the  alliance  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  inl'^olating  her- 
self to  the  welfare  of  her  mother! 

Although  the  suitor's  fortune  was  in- 
deed modest,  it  was  nevertheless  an  ad- 
vance from  an  income  of  4,000  to  one  of 
10,000  francs,  and  permitted  some 
lightening  of  poor  Madame  Duret's 
household  cares.  , 

As  to  the  inward  drama  transpiring 
in  the  mind  of  the  would-be  poet,  re- 
duced to  being  a  workman  in  prose,  as 
to  the  secret  aspirations  Hector  still 
cherished,  amidst  his  mercenary  labors, 
of  creating  a  work  of  pure  art,  a  poem 
or  a  romance, 'Mathilde  had  no  suspicion 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  sus- 
pected nothing  of  it  after  twenty  years 
6f  married  life,  at  the  moment  when 
our  narrative  opens.  She  believed  her- 
self then  and  still  believes  herself  to 
be  the  most  irreproachable,  the  most 
devoted  of  wives.  She  prides  herself 
upon  having  "made  a  position"  for  her 
husband— which,  being  translated,  slg- 
uifles  that  she  is  entitled  to  have  some-' 
thing  like  five  hundred  visiting  cards 
at  the  New  Year,  in  their  Joint  names! 
She  will  die  without  admfittmg  to  her- 
self that  she  has  sacrificed  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  of  manly  hearts  to 
the  most  frivolous  egotism  and  vanity 
—that  of  taking  rank  as  a  woman  of 
fashion  and  being  named  in  society  col- 


umns as  "the    beautiful    Madame  Le 
Prieux." 

Perhaps  before  the  dose  of  tiiit 
analysis  the  "^lUuler  will  no  longer  be 
tempted  to  smile  at  a  surname  wlddi 
was  responsible  for  so  much  real  mis- 
ery. It  must  be*  admitted  that  at  Ij 
outset.  Hector  took  pleasure  In  tliit 
vanity  of  his  wife's,  before  he  had  be- 
gun to  suffer  from  it. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Yictlm  of  a  dooMi- 
tic  tragedy  has  not  been   hlmaelf.  or 
herself,  its  first  cause.     Husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children  are  but  to» 
apt  to  develop  In  each  other  the  fill- 
ings which  they  will  some  day  most 
bitterly  deplore.      So   many  faults  of 
character  are  originally  -^naoeB;  dupUc- 
ity  begins  as  tact,  coquetry  as  the  de- 
sire to  please,  hyi>ocriBy  as  reserve,  and 
so  with  the    rest.      During    Ids  etrir 
years  of  wedlock  Hector  saw  with  de- 
light how  everything  in  Ills  home  tod 
in  his  life  combined  to  set  his  yoonf 
wife's  beauty  in  the  fullest  relief. 

Why  should  he  not  rejoice,  as  from 
month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  be 
cheerfully  multiplied  bis  daily  tasks  in 
order  to  treble  his  original  income? 
What  a  delight  to  give  to  his  Mathilde 
those  little  luxuries  so  natural  to  t 
pretty  young  creature  that  it  seems  like 
barbarity  to  de|^rive  her  of  them! 

Between  a  twenty-five  franc  hat  for 
instance,  and  a  coquettish  toque  worth 
three  loufts;  between  a  gown  costing 
two  hundred  francs  and  a  modest 
"creation"  of  double  that  price,  betwees 
a  ready-made  Jacket  and  an  artistic 
wrap'  from  the  best  maker,  the  diffe^ 
ence  in  style  is  so  great,  and  the  diffe^ 
ence  in  price  so  trifling! 

How,  at  least,  could  it  fall  to  seem  m^ 
to  a  husband  deeply  In  love,  and  whose 
conjugal  budget  was  summed  up  as  fbl- 
lows:  Sixty  lonis  a  year  more  for  hit 
wife's  toilette,  I.e.  twenty-four  more  a^ 
tides  to  write  yearly.  Two  extra  arti- 
des  or  so  a  week  area^aMre-tzille,  uiil 
naturally,  after  a  year  of  manied  Ufi;' 
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the  Joumaliit  had  added  to  hie  task 
two  Paris  letters  a  week  to  leading  Pro- 
jrinclal  He  wepapers. 

'  Hadame  Le  Prieiiz'  tea-gowns  were 
thus  secured  without  her  even  being 
^aware  of  this  extra  task.  Now  tea- 
gowns  imply  as  a  matter-of-course  a 
salon  in  which  to  display  them.  This 
salon  inyoWes  a  "dasr"  «M  well  as  a 
man-seryant  to  waflt  on  the  door,  flow- 
'^rs  to  fill  the  vases,  little  cakes  in  the 
saucers,  to  pass  with  the  tea  and  choco- 
late, and  lamps  to  illuminate  the  scene! 

Hector  would  have  despised  himself 
for  haggling  over  small  expenses  like 
these,  the  more  so  as  he  was  the  vic- 
tim, like  his  wife,  of  a  strange  retro- 
spective illusion.  During  his  engage- 
ment, whenever  his  eye  lighted  on  any 
relic  of  the  ex-millionaire's  former 
splendor  which  had  strayed  into  the 
poor  apartment  of  the  widow  he  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  pity  akin  to  re- 
morse. Thds  remorse  continued 
throughout  his  married  life;  it  was  as 
if  by  marrying  him  Mathllde  had  sacri- 
ficed the  chance  of  recovering  these 
splendors.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
luxurious  past  had  given  the  young  girl 
fl  claim  to  a  certain  elegance  of  living 
in  accordance  with  her  former  habits. 
Mathilde  was  similarly  hypnotized  by 
the  sight  of  the  furniture  and  bibelots 
which  had  survived  the  wreck  of  her 
prosperity— a  prosperity  so  recent  that 
her  fall  from  that  Olympus  of  luxury 
still  appeared  to  her  like  a  bad  dream. 
This  mirage  of  lost  opulence,  a  mental 
disorder  common  to  tliose  who  have 
'•known  better  days,"  influenced  her 
half-unconsciously.  It  was  to  become 
in  the  end  the  guiding  rule  of  all  her 
actions  and  thoughts,  leading  her  to  re- 
construct little  by  little  a  copy,  or  rath- 
er a  parody,  of  what  would  have  been 
her  actual  existence  If  her  father's  fail- 
ure had  never  occurred. 

Her  first  indulgence  of  this  homesick- 
h^ss  for  the'^st  took  the  form  of  mild 
household    extravagances    calling    for 


sixty  louis  or  so  a  week  to  be  earned  by 
Hector.  But  soon  an  onwrtunity  arose 
for  him  tcF  -double  his  receipts,  an  il- 
lustrated  periodical  offered  him  .one 
hundred  francs  a  week  for  an  article 
signed  with  a  pseudonym.  With  wof 
conscious  ir<my  he  chose  that  of  '*€lava- 
roche." 

'■  And  loi  the  groom  was  put  Into  liv- 
ery, the  fiowers  for  Madame's  "day" 
were  supplied  by  a  great  florist,  the 
lamps  became  more  resplendent,  as  did 
the  furniture  and  hangings.  All  of 
which  added  elegance  led  inevitably  to 
a  change  of  residence. 

From  the  forlorn  apartment  opening 
on  a  dark  courtyard,  this  beguiling  fur- 
niture, these  draperies  and  bibelots, 
with  their  tempting  sUj^if^tites  of  do- 
parted  splendor,  emigrated  to  a  smart 
hew  hotel  near  the  pare  Monceau. 

Another  engagement— a  dally  one  this 
time— a  hundred  lines  every  evening  to 
a  French  journal  in  St  Petersburg,  was 
devoted  to  paying  the  rent. 

What  are  a  hundred  lines  or  so  to  a 
facile  pen,  lines  merely  summtngf  up 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  that  Boule- 
vard gossip  which  a  Parisian  breathed 
in  with  the  very  air?  Neither  Hector 
nor  his  wife  even  noticed  this  added 
work.  Two  important  events  occurring 
at  this  time  slightly  checked  the  Le 
Prieux  on  the*  road  to  Parisian  '*higli 
life."  One  was  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
who  was  named  Relne  after  her.grrand- 
mother  Duret;  the  other  was  the  death, 
after  a  long  and  painful  malady,  of 
Madame  Duret  herself. 

The  period  of  seclusion  imposed  upon 
Mathilde  by  these  events  and  her  s'uIh 
sequent  mourning  prevented  her  for  a 
iime  from  enlarging  her  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. 

This  circle  was  still  somewhat  llnl- 
ited.  •She  and  her  husband  being  both 
provincials  had  no  ready-made  liei 
awaiting  them,  such  aij  an  extensive 
cousinship  affords  io  Parisians  in  the 

bourgeois  cla^sas  weUlid  aoHMgiffe 
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aristocracy;  and  neither  Hector  during 
liis  modest  d6bat  in  literature  nor  the 
late  Duret  amid  the  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  that  wealth  as  quickly  lost  as 
•  won.  had  gained  any  foothold  in  so- 
cSety. 

The  speculator  had  gathered  at  his 
costly  entertainments  a  motley  crowd, 
which  scattered  with  his  millions.  The 
guests  of  parvenus  are  like  their  mala- 
dies according  to  the  mot  of  the  doc- 
tor who  said  to  his  plebeian  patient, 
**Yim  have  no  right  to  the  gout!"— a 
phrase  which  sums  up  a  whole  philoso- 
phy of  social  distinction.  The  lack  of 
breeding  in  Duret's  pack  of  parasites 
was  betrayed  by  their  prompt  desertion 
of  him  upon  his  failure.  This  circum- 
stance should  have  cured  Mathilde  of 
her  craving  to  attain  the  border-land 
of  those  who  receive  and  "go  out"  with- 
out being  of  the  great  world  either  by 
birth  or  kinship.  But  it  was  not  so,  the 
girl's  disenchanting  experience  had  not 
profited  the  woman  a  whit  The  cyni- 
cal ingratitude  shown  toward  her  moth- 
er and  herself  by  the  former  habitues 
of  the  Avenue  Friedland  did  not  deter 
Madame  Le  Prieuz  upon  her  marriage 
from  subordinating  everything  to  re- 
gaining her  social  position.  She  lived 
only  to  invite  and  be  invited,  to  receive 
andjbe  received. 

If  her  father  in  the  days  of  his  mag- 
nificence and  his  millions,  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  inferior  satellites,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  set  with 
whom  the  journalist's  wife  exchanged 
costly  civilities  was  far  from  being 
what  is  called  in  the  jargon  of  the  day, 
.the  upper  crust,  the  crhne  de  la  crhne. 
It  consisted  of  a  group  of  Hector's  fel- 
low journalists  with  their  families,  the 
wives  of  a  few  rising  advocates,  anx- 
ious to  enlist  Hector's  infiuence  for 
their  husbands,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
rich  bourgeoisie  or  mercantile  class- 
but  to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  as 
irksome  as  to  associate  with  them. 
This,  however,  was  the  salon  in  which 


Mathilde  played  atbefns  a  irooni  «C 
the  world,  the  stage  upon  which  shtif- 
ceived  that  homage  to  her  betstj 
wUch  had  become  tbe  breath  of  lite  to 
her. 

But  an  unexpected  occnrrenoe  wm 
about  to  enlarge  her  sphere.  The  dlIt^ 
tor  of  a  leading  Boulevard  Jouznsl  «C- 
.fered  to  Le  Prienx  the  post  of  dramttie 
critic.  Although  theatrical  critida 
has  no  longer  the  same  inijK>rtanca  u 
when  illustrated  by  Gautier,  St  Victoi, 
Janin,'  Weiss  and  Sarcey— to  speak  only 
of  the  dead— etill  no  poeitioii  is  moie 
eagerly  coveted  and  each  raccessive  ft- 
cancy  brings  forward  a  score  of  caadl- 
dates.  Le  Prieux  had  not  even  to  so- 
licit the  ofilce;  he  was  reaping  the  fintti 
of  tlULt  quality  w)iieh  insures  •occoi 
in  every  department  of  life;  the  proftf- 
sional  conscience.  By  the  modentioi 
and  equity  of  his  Jodgn^ents  upon  mca 
and  things,  by  the  accoracy  of  bis  in- 
formation, he  had  acquired  that  Bijt- 
terious  power  which  is  called  autboritj. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Incredible 
levity  of  much  newspaper  woik,  it  waH- 
flees  to  say  that  Hector  had  never  criti- 
cised a  book  without  having  tuned  tti 
leaves.  He  had  also  the  good  fortune 
not  to  arouse  envy  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  That  obscure  tsd 
implacable  paaslMU  ^  the  curse  of 
literary  life,  is  excited  less  I7 
the  fame  than  by  the  personality.  Ite 
man  of  great  talent  does  not  envy  tie 
less  gifted  man  who  has  succeeded 
where  he  has  failed;  it  is  the  leeev 
man  who  in  the  flush  of  his  triumph 
will  envy  that  other  in  the  midst  of  ftfl* 
ure.  We  cannot  be  Utterly  Jealous  of 
these  whom  we  believe  ia  ^etto  to  be 
our  inferiors. 

Le  Prieux'  strength  from  the  start  ley 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  neither  penostL 
literary  nor  social  advantages  thtt 
could  humiliate  anyone.  Savioot  ri- 
vals were  to  come  later  with  his  sodal 
successes,  his  coap6  and  the  toUettei 
of  his  wife. 
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EUt  d^bot  as  a  dramatic  critic  would 
in  fact  haye  passed  annotlced  if  he  had 
not  at  once  assumed  the  liabit  of  ap- 
pearing at  ''first  nights"  with  his  young 
%rifet  whom  many  of  his  fellow-Jonmal* 
ists  already  knew.  The  beauty  of  Ma- 
thilde,  then  barely  twenty-eight,  was 
too  dassling  not  to  attract  immediate 
notice  in  that  uhyarying  round  of  Pari- 
sian functions  where,  as  has  been  aptly 
■aki:  "It  is  always  the  same  game  that 
Is  t>eing  shot"  Among  all  those  faces* 
wlliiered  by  late  hours,  cosmetics  and 
nerrous  excitement,  her  appearance  ob- 
tained an  immediate  success  of  curios- 

The  seats  assigned  the  Le  Prieux  at 
Che  Francais,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Vari6- 
tte,  CTerywhere  in  short,  were  modest 
lialcony  chairs— not  the  box  adapted  to 
receiving  visits  which  Madame  secured 
late^-therefore  all  the  lorgnettes  in  the 
boose  could  freely  study  that  beautiful 
tket  of  so  classic  a  type  which,  when  In 
repose  and  absorbed  by  the  play,  put  on 
li.marrellous  semblance  of  intelligence 
and  feeling.  Mathilde  would  not  have 
lieen  the  woman  she  was  if  she  had  not 
Celt  this  triumph  in  every  fibre  of  her 
lirtng,  and  sought  some  means  of 
ivpreading  and  prolonging  it  Paris 
?ir«uld  not  have  been  Paris  if  it  had  not 
provided  among  the- hidDituM -of  "first 
nights"  a  fitting  Bamum  for  this  rising 
celebrity.  Such  volunteer  heralds  of  a 
trifunph  whUch  they  anticipated,  and 
wbldi  they  double  by  proclaiming  it, 
abound  in  this  strange  city,  where  there 
smces  a  sort  of  mania,  a  mad  infatua- 
tion for  each  new  star  that  glitters  in 
tbe  changing  sky  of  fashion,  if  only  for 
a  ni^t 

There  are  similar  exploiters  of  a 
dawning  success  for  books  and  pic- 
tores,  for  foreign  princes  and  explorers, 
for  new  plays  and  pretty  women. 

Let  us  say  at  once  to  avert  unjust 
aosfidon,  that  an  admirer  of  this  sort 
ie  Qsually  of  the  platonic  order.  He 
lias  an  idea  at  the  back  of  his  brain 


which  precludes  what  one  has  gaily 
called  "la  bagatelle."  The  advantage 
he  looks  for  from  the  success  of  his  par- 
ticular beauty  is  one  of  vanity  or  self- 
interest  If  he  pays  her  court  it  is  of 
the  discreetest  Und  and  consists  in  giv- 
ing dinners  at  smart  restaurants  at 
which  the  Beauty  presides  and  where 
she  meets  society  people;  if  he  asks  for 
a  rendexvous  it  is  to  escort  her,  as  her 
cavalier  aervant,  and  to  show  hinuielf 
at  her  side  at  those  resorts  where  "all 
Paris"  assembles;  a  water-color  exhibi- 
tion, a  horse-show  or  an  academy  re- 
ception. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  a  single  cavalier 
whose  patronage  the  pretty  woman  has 
to. endure. .  She,  has  An  escort  of  two 
or  three  or  four  Arguses,  watching  each 
other  as  Jealously  as  if  they  were  really 
lovers,  Instead  of  being  either  calculat- 
ing manoeverers  or  harmless  and  ridicu- 
lous snobs. 

But  for  readers  familiar  with  the  Pa- 
risian comedy  It  suffices  to  name  the 
discoverer  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Le 
Prieux.  It  was  Gruc6,  the  famoos  col- 
lector, that  adroit  sexagenarian  who 
having  run  through  his  fortune  thirty 
years  before,  now  nuule  a  handsome  in- 
come as  an  amateur  dealer  in  curios; 
disposing  of  the  treasures  of  his  collee- 
tionfa^.i^jexorbfiantpclce^^hls  friends 
and  mysteriously  replenishing  the  sup- 
ply. In  this  capacity  he  had  been  a 
frequenter  of  the  hOtel  Duret  where  he 
had  often  supplied  his  host  with  sham 
antiques— his  specialty. 

He  had  been  among  the  first  to  forget 
that  the  unfortunatespeculator  had  left 
a  widow  and  child;  but  seeing  Mathilde 
one  day  in  her  resplendent  beauty  his 
memory  revived. 

It  was  still  further  stimulated  on 
learning  that  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  "great  guns"  of  the  Paris  press,  for 
Cruc6  had  his  eye  upon  a  fiamlng  puff 
for  an  approaching  sale  of  curios. 
Having  been  duly  presented  to  Mad- 
ame Le  Prieux,  he    recalled    to    her 
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with  emotion  that  he  had  known  her 
when  she  was  "as  high  as  his  knee." 
And  thas  it  was  under  the  auspices  of 
this'so-called'frlend'of  the  famtty,  wiio 
would  have  inspired  lier  with  disgust 
if  her  thirst  for  celebrity  had  been  less 
keen,  that  Mathilde  entered  upon  her 
career  as  a  society  ivoman! 

Let  us  here  pause  to  draw  up  the 
lady's  balance-sheet,  as  a  brutal  array 
of  figures  may  serve  to  point  a  moral 
better  than  any  commentary. 

In  1897,  the  year  in  which  this  family 
drama  opens,  the  annual  liabilities  of 
the  Le  Prieux  household  were  as  fol- 
lows: 8000  francs  for  the  large  new 
apartment  in  the  Rue  (}to6ral  Foy, 
suitable  for  receptions;  1200  francs  for 
carrlage-hire^that  famous  coup6  by  the 
month,  which  created  for  the -Journalist 
as  many  enemies  as  he  had  fellow- 
Journalists  riding  in  cabs. 

Add  4000  francs  In  wages  for  the  in- 
dispensable corps  of  servants,  to  wit:  a 
butler,  a  housemaid,  a  cook,  a  cook's 
assistant  and  a  groom,  besides  extra 
service  for  state  dinners. 
'  Add  12,000  francs  for  Madame  Le 
Prieux'  toilette  and  that  of  the  daugh- 
ter, and  2000  for  flowers,  and  we  have 
reached  the  total  of  38,000.  to  which 
must  be  added  5000  a  year  for  Hector's 
personal  expenses.  This,  with  the  myr- 
iad subscription  lists  for  truly  Pari- 
sian "charities"  to  which  it  is  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  set  one's  name,  and  with 
Madame's  two  great  dinners  a  month, 
her  two  or  three  soir^s  with  music 
every  season,  and  her  wedding-gifts, 
which  are  among  the  costliest  at  all 
society-weddings,  brings  up  the  grAnd 


total  to'  00,000  francs— that  00,000 
f tancs  which  Hector  earns  annatHj 
and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  aid 
to  have- "arrived." 

Now  let  lis  reckon  up  the  lahort  of 
the  husband,-  and,  for  the  honor  of  t 
profession  by  tarns  over-lauded  ud 
calumniated,  we  must  lay  stress  npoa 
the  strict  integrity  of  thla  totter  of  th» 
pen,  who  has  no  conception  of  a  "j<Ak'* 
and  has  never  touched  a  farthing  ex* 
cept  for  honest  work. 

Le  Prieux  earns  In  the  first  phc^ 
1200  francs  a  year  as  theatrical  critle; 
at  the  rate  of  three  articles  per  weet 
He  has  ceased,  naturally,  to  be  a  »»• 
porter  to  the  courts,  but  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  t 
Boulevard  Journal,  for  which  be  re- 
ceives the  highest  price  paid,  M 
francs  an  article;  remaininir  faithful  to 
his  illustrated  ma^razlne  which  lia 
prospered  like  himself,  he  makes  ISO 
by  his  weekly  •'CJlavaroche"  article.- 

A  fortnightly  contribution  to  a  fioatli 
American  paper  makes  two  more  i^ 
tides  a  month;  his  art  criticism  for  t 
fifth  sheet  with  a  critique  of  tlie 
Salon  adds  thirty-six  articles  a  year  to 
the  account  A  daily  telegraphic  cone- 
spondence  with  the  two  most  importaat 
provincial  news-sheets  completes  hit 
budget  of  receipts  which  balances,  o^ 
Bo  he  believes,  the  budget  of  expeoMs* 
while  allowing  litm  a  very  modest  life 
insurance  out  of  his  savings. 

Thus  he  averages  sixty  articles  per 
month  or  seven  hundred  and  twentj  i 
year.  This  Is  what  "the  beantiM 
Madame  Le  Prieux"  calls  makfai^  ktf 
husband  a  position! 


{To  50  continued,) 
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John  CroniQ,  rea<Ung  his  paper  in  his 
coipforUess  lodging^  before  jibing  to 
\^^  heard  his  neighbor  come  np  the 
noisy,  carpetless  stairs  and  open  her 
dQQi;-  Then,  a  moment  or  two  after- 
i^rards,  there  was  a  shriek,  and  ^e 
cra^h  of  somethipg  breakable,  and  hard 
slamming  of  the  door.  Wondering  what 
this  portended,  and  what  he  ought  to 
do,  he  heard  his  name  loudly  called, 
and  hastening  out  of  his  room  and 
opening  the  opposite  door,  he  stumbled 
up  against  the  ghrl  in  the  dark. 

"Shut  It!  shut  \tV'  she  cried,  "or  he'U 
^et  out!" 

"Get  out!"  cried  Crome;  "is  it  a 
miMir* 

"It's  a  cat!  it's  that  cat  that's  always 
harming  us!  W'^en  I  came  up  Just  now 
and  lit  a  match,  I  saw  the  irreat  horrid 
beast  actually  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
cage;  I  know  it  has  killed  my  Billy!  X 
threw  the  candlestick  at  It,  and  it  came 
hissing  and  spitting  .down.  And  now  I 
want  to  hunt  it  out  and  kill  it  I  shall 
z^ever  have  any  more  peace  as  long  as 
it  lives  I" 

"You  had  better  get  a  light  first,"  said 
Crome.  "I  hope  you  were  in  time  to 
save  the  bird."  In  her  hurry  to  find  a 
match  PrisdUa  first  fell  headlong  oyer 
a  little  table,  and  then  nearly  broke  her 
skull  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"What  shaU  we  dQ  with  it?"  she 
asked,  eagerly  turning  to  the  man,  after 
seeing  that,  though  in  a  very  rumpled- 
up  condition,  the  little  canary  tv4S  still 
sitting  s^fe  on  his  perch^ 

"It's  really,  rather  4ifficult  to  know 
what  to  do.   Supppae— " 

"I'U  t^U  you  ^hat  I  think  we'd  better. 
do;.Tfe'il  drop  it  quietly  out  of  the  win' 
doTf,"  .^.  .  .      ,     . 


*That  will  most  certainly  kill  the  cat. 
Miss  Bobbes." 

'^But  I  Moant  to  kill  it;  J'm  not  going 
to  haye  that  sneaking  treacherous  beast 
coming  in  every  time  I  leave  the  room, 
and  eating  my  Billy.  Or  would  it  be 
best  Just  to  knock  it  oo  the.  head  first 
with  the  pokerr' 

Crome,  understanding  that  he  would 
be  called  on  to  act  as  executioner  if 
this  proposal  was  agreed. to  remained 
silent. 

"You  could  give  it  a  good  toss  after- 
wards," she  suggested,  "and  then  it 
would  go  into  the  next  court— and  they 
wouldn't  know  who  had  dope  it" 

"I'm  afraid  they  would  ^nd  out  some- 
how, or  guess  at  any  rate;  suppose  we 
gave  It  a  good  beating,  and  .then  I  took 
it  downstairs  and  pitched  it  into  the 
street  I  don't  think  it  wpuld  ever  come 
back  again." 

"Oh  yes,  it  would,  Mr.  Crome!"  cried 
the  girl;  "oh,  that  would  be  no  use  at 
all!  You  don't  know  what  a  beast  it 
is!  If  you  had  seen  it  glaring  at  me 
from  the  cage,  and  spitting!  If  s^om 
won't  kill  it  /  will!" 

"If  it  has  to  be  killed,  I  suppose  I 
must  do  it"  he  paid,  reluctiintly. 

"Think  how  much  harm  it  has  done 
you,  too!  how  many  nights  it  has  kept 
you  awake  with  its  horrid,  squealing! 
Now,  let's  poke  It  out!  how  will  70U 
catch  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Crome;  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  killed  a  cat  ip  ^^  way 
before;  I've  generally  shot  them.','  He 
looked  about  unwillingly  for  a  iii^eapon. 

"Here's  the    poker."   said    Priadlliu . 
handing  it  to  him,    "N:pw— It's    under 
the  bed.    I'U  shut  my  eyes,  and  hold 
my  ears— one  pf  thepa— and  di;ive  it  out, 
with  t}ie  bropm.    And  you  mu9t  ^hack . 
it  as  it  comes.   Nov,  are.yo.u  ready?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Crome,  feebly  pottliis 
himself  Into  a  position  of  attack,  and 
"creatlr  wlMilni'lie'liad'gone  to  a  Yovb^ 
Men's  Mntnal  ImproTement  Association 
meeting  he  had  seen  adTertised  for  that 
night 

''Boo-oo-whish-scatr'  cried  Priscilla, 
poking  her  broom  into  the  cat* s  hiding- 
place.  But  no  cat  appeared.  Then, 
taking  both  hands,  she  raised  the  end 
of  the  bed  and  let  it  come  down  with  a 
msh;  and  still  nothing  issued  forth.  She 
went  down  on  all  fours  to  reconnoitre. 
*'He*s  not  here,"  she  said  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone;  "I  was  sure  he  went  in 
here.  Then  he's  under  that  chair  in  the 
comer."  But  the  chair  also  was  cat- 
less.  "Oh  dear!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
** where  can  he  be?"- 

"I  fear  that  he  nlfBst  have  got  out  be- 
fore 70U  shut  the  door,"  said  Crome, 
secretly  rejoicing. 

"Oh  no!  he  couldn't  do  that;  I  was  so 
quick;  he  must  be  behind  that  dress 
hanging  there!  yes—I  saw  it  move!  hit 
it  as  hard  as  you  can!"  Crome  struck 
the  garment,  but  did  no  harm  to  the 
beast  in  question,  for  it  was  not  there. 
"I  think  It  is  a  spirit  cat!"  exclaimed 
Priscilla,  in  great  vexation. 

"We  are  like  the  man  who  sold  the 
skin  before  he  killed  the  bear,"  she  add- 
ed, laughing  a  little.  "Well  now,  I  shall 
never  dare  to  leave  my  room  again." 

Crome,  however,  showed  her  how  to 
hang  the  cage  so  that  the  tyrant  of  the 
back-yard  could  not— unless  he  was  in 
very  sooth  more  than  an  ordinary  cat- 
get  at  it  PriScIlla  picked  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  candlestick,  and  a  feather 
or  two  from  her  little  friend's  tail,  and 
then  she  poked  the  dull  mass  of  coal  in 
the  grate  into  a  cheerful  blaze. 

"I'm  going  to  have  some  cocoa,"  she 
said,  putting  a  little  white-lined  pan  on 
the  fire;  "sit  down  for  a  minute,  and 
have  some  too,  after  your  trouble."  She 
gave  the  invitation  with  just  that  little 
spice  of  peremptory  hospitality  which 
her  mother,  or  any  farmer's  wife  in  the 


dale  where  she  used  to  live,  would  haf« 
used  to  a  guest  Crome  afterwndi 
.  wondCKcd  ^what .  excnae  a  derer  mia 
woold  have  been  able  to  give  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  if  he  did  not  wlih 
to  accept  the  offer  or  offend  the  giver  of 
it  He  watdied  PriQcilUL  stir  in  the 
powder,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  got  hit 
cup.  ^Tliere,"  she  said,  with  a  little  air 
of  triumph,  ''that's  better  than  70a 
make  for  yourself,  Fm  sore." 

**T^o  you  know.  Miss  Hobbes."  nii 
Crome,  as  he  drank  his  cocoa,  *that  To 
rather  glad  on  the  whole  that  tiiat  cret- 
ture  did  get  away." 

''I'm  not"  she  said. 

"I  should  have  felt  rather  oncooifort- 
ablei  killing  it  up  here  in  cold  blood." 

"I  shouldn't  My  blood  was  hot 
enough  when  I  saw  it  clinging  on  to  the 
cage  with  its  great  yellow  eyes  glsztaf 
at  me.  But  perhaps— on  the  whole-it 
is  as  welL" 

"I  think  so.  And  then  it  would  huve 
been  rather  a  bosiness  disposing  of  It" 

"We  might  have  carried  it  a  little 
way  down  the  street,*'  said  PrlscOli, 
"and  left  it  near  some  other  penun's 
house." 

"And  that"  replied  Crome,  rapldlj 
forming  the  procession  in  his  mind*! 
eye,  "would  have  been  rather  awkwarf 
too— if  we  had  happened  to  meet  the^ 
police," 

How  long  these  two  poor  innocenti 
would  have  existed — so  near  to  etdi 
other  and  yet  so  far  apart— if  their  ooib- 
ing  together  had  depended  on  their  )st 
dividual  modesty  or  Indifference,  it  ii 
hard  to  say;  perhaps  they  would  nerer 
have  come  together.      This  little  ind- 
dent  formed  a  kind  of  introduction,  and 
after    it    they    lived     on     less    coM 
and    formal    terms     with      one    as- 
other.      They     learnt     something   of 
each    other's     history.      PriscUla   ia- 
deed  soon  told  the  man  pretty  nearlj 
all  there  was  to  tell  about  her  simple' 
affairs.      She  woold  chat  away  when- 
ever she  got  an  opportuoity  in  very  as- 
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TtMrrad  fa8hi<m  about  lier  Uf e  on  tiie 
fell  famL  But  the  oppQitanitiet  de» 
pended  on  Grome,  and  they  did  not 
come  Tery  often. 


IT. 


One  Saturday  morning  Grome  found 
'  himself  a  free  man  with  a  day  at  his 
own  disposaL  A  public  building  was  to 
be  opened  in  the  town,  a  great  personage 
had  arrired  for  the  ceremony,  and  work 
was  oTor— as  far  a«  work  ever  can  be 
orer  in  such  a  busy  place— till  Monday. 
He  determined  to  devote  the  morning 
to  writing  some  private  business  let- 
ters, and  sat  down  to  them  soon  after 
breakfast;  but  for  some  time  his 
t|i<^ugbtfl*  .do  what  he  would  to  check 
them,  kept  wandering  away  unhappily 
to  old  times;  he  sat  idly  drawing  on  the 
blotting-paper,  staring  at  the  dismal 
outlook  from  the  window,  doing  any- 
thing but  what  he  had  set  himself  to 
do.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had 
made  little  headway  with  his  work, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Priscilla  in  her  hat  and  jacket 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

"I'm  going  to  spend  my  holiday,**  she 
said,  "out  of  this  horrid,  crowded  town 
--In  the  country;  I'm  going  primrose- 
hunting,  and  I  thought— perhaps— you 
wouldn't  be  offended  if  I  came  and 
asked  you  if  you  would  care  to  come 
too."  She  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  as  if  she  was  not  sure  how 
her  invitation  would  be  received. 

There  flashed  through  Grome's  mind 
In  a  moment  the  almost  impropriety  of 
his  going  a-holiday-making  with  this 
girl— his  extreme  disinclination  to  do 
such  a  thing;  his  satisfaction  at  having 
such  a  good  and  obvious  excuse.  "It 
IS  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  am 
afraid  such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible. 
I  have"— he  looked  at  the  Uttered  table 
—"a  great  many  letters  which  •!  must 
write  to-day." 

I'm  sorry  you  can't  come,"  said  Prll- 
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cilia;  "there's  a  train  before  twelve;  we 
siMmId  be  on  the  moor  by  one.   I  know 
there^  will  be  lots  of  primroses  out  now  < 
in  the  sunny  comers— it  has  been  so 
warm  and  line." 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  impossible," 
replied  the  man.  His  visitor  still  stood 
in  the  doorway;  with  her  bright  color 
and  happy  eyes  she  looked  like  a  buxom 
embodiment  of  spring  herself.  She  stiU 
held  to  her  point 

"It  wiU  be  lovely  on  the  fells  to-day— 
away  from  all  the  crowd  and  bustle  and 
horrid  bands!  /  don't  want  to  see  the 
Prince  and  be  crushed  to  death.  Per- 
haps you  can  come  after  alL" 

"Really,  Bliss  Hobbes,"  began  Grome, 
"you  see  I've  so  much  to  do,  and—" 

"I  think  you  had  better  come,"  said 
the  girl,  with  something;  of  coaxing  In 
her  voice.  She  spoke  just -after  the 
fashion— he  knew  it- in  which  she 
would  try  to  over-persuade  some  young 
fellow  of  her  own  rank  to  do  something 
he  ought  not  to  do,  and  he  was  amused 
and  half-pleased  and  yet  half-irritated 
at  the  persistence  of  her  pleading.  But 
since  she  had  stood  there  and  spoken  of 
the  fresh  country-side  his  task  had  be- 
come still  more  distasteful  to  him  and 
difficult;  he  thought  <^  the  long  dreary 
day  before  him,  the  solitary  meals,  the 
crowded  streets  in  which  he  would  meet 
no  friendly  face.  And  then,  suddenly, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  offer. 

"I  will  come,  then,"  he  said,  shutting 
up  the  blotting-book  determinedly,  "and 
let  these  wait  It  is  good  of  you  to  ask 
me." 

Priscilla  showed  by  her  face  that  she 
was  pleased.  "That's  nice  of  you,"  she 
said  heartily;  "it's  so  much  pleasanter 
going  with  some  one  than  alone.  Now 
1*11  run  off  and  get  some  things  I  want 
an^  meet  you  at  the  station  at  twelve 
shirp." 

So  soon  as  she  was  gone  Grome  re- 
pented him  of  his  weakness;  it  was  not 
very  wise  op^  prudent  of  him  to  go  wan- 
dering about  the  cotaniry  with  that  girt 
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and  would  It  even  be  a  very  pleasant 
tbing  to  do?  The  robast  charms  of  this 
fell-side  maiden  did  not  fascinate  him, 
and  he  knew  that  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  anything  which  could  be  called  a 
flirtation  arising  between  them.  He  was 
never  for  a  moment  unconscious  of  the 
difference  in  their  social  positions,  or 
rather  in  their  real  positions,  for  social- 
ly they  might  now  be  called  on  a  level. 
Whether  the  expedition  was  a  desirable 
one  to  make  or  not,  he  was  in  for  It 
now.  He  made  some  change  in  his 
dress,  and  arrived  at  the  station  In  good 
time,  and  was  soon  safely  seated  In  a 
third-class  carriage  with  his  companion 
for  the  day.  Priscilla  was  breathless 
and  radiant;  she  explained  that  most  of 
the  shops  in  the  town  were  shut  and  she 
had  found  it  difficult  to  get  anything 
for  their  dinner;  she  looked  with  ap- 
proval at  Crome*s  gray  shooting-suit, 
and  felt  glad  that  she  had  put  on  her 
best  frock,  and  not  her  second  best,  as 
she  had  at  flrst  thought  of  doing.  To 
her  there  seemed  nothing  unnatural  or 
incongruous  in  their  thus  setting  forth, 
and  she  looked  forward  with  keen  en- 
joyment, untouched  by  any  feeling  of 
embarrassment,  to  their  little  outing. 

People  were  pouring  into  the  town 
that  day,  very  few  seemed  going  out  of 
it,  and  they  had  the  carriage  to  them- 
selves. In  an  hour  it  was  smoking 
forty  miles  behind  them,  and  they  were 
far  up  amongst  the  stone-walled  pas- 
tures, the  debatable  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  moor  proper  and  the  culti- 
vated land  below.  *'If  we  don't  flnd  so 
many  primroses  here,"  explained  Pris- 
cilla, "they'll  be  sweeter  and  better  ones 
and  it's  so  nice  to  be  high  up."  They 
had  their  lunch,  or  as  she  called  it,  their 
dinner,  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  wind- 
ing gill,  which  ran  up  from  the  low 
country  right  into  the  moor.  The  soil 
in  this  gill  was  a  good  red  loam,  and 
the  naturally  planted  oaks  grew  well  In 
it,  so  long  as  they  stood  in  the  Shelter,  ' 
putting  up  straight  clean  stems  toward 


the  sun.  But  when  they  got  big  enongli 
to  look  over  t^e  wind-swept  fell  tbcy 
commenced  a  hard  fight  with  the  ete- 
ments  and  suffered  in  it.  taking,  i»- 
haps,  as  long  to  grow  an  inch  now  u 
a  foot  lower  down,  and  getting  gniikd 
and  lichen-stained  and  sorely  cropped  in 
the  process— not  unfit  embiema,  Crome 
thought  sadly,  of  a  man  who  starti  life 
in  luxury  and  ease,  and  then  suddenly 
finds  himself  struggling  for  bare  life; 
Through  the  thick  cari>et  of  last  yeti"! 
crisp  brown  leaves  the  soft  hooked 
stems  of  bracken  were  poshing  up,  and 
brave  clumps  of  primroses  nestled 
amongst  the  undergrowth  of  baieL 
while  delicate  anemones  and  pale  scent- 
less violets  fringed  the  higher  parts  of 
the  banks. 

III. 

Priscilla,  with  some  pride,  emptied 
her  basket  There  were  two  large  mot- 
ton-pies  in  it,  and  two  mince-pies,  tod 
two  cheese-cakes,  and  two  oraogei. 
Crome  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  some  of  the  abundant  pastry 
for  a  very  small  modicum  of  whisky; 
but  he  had  to  quen<^  his  thirst  with  in 
orange  and  the  water  from  the  bedL 
The  caterer  devoured  every  crumb  of 
her  share;  for  her  perfect  digestion  the 
toughest  and  the  largest  quantity  of 
pastry  had  no  terrors.  Then  the  mu 
lit  a  pipe  and  lay  on  his  back,  and  won- 
dered if  he  was  dreaming  and  woold 
awake  to  flnd  he  was  far  away  on  t 
Scottish  hill  with  a  keeper  at  his  fide 
instead  of  a  country  glrL  As  he  poked 
the  papers  in  which  the-  lunch  hi|d  been 
wrapped  into  a  hole,  he  thought  of  the 
hundreds  of  times  he  had  done  the  sunt 
thing  before,  smoking;  maybe,  the  very 
pipe  he  had  In  his  mouth  now,  his  ontr 
care  or  anxiety  ^en  being  that  the 
wind  should  be  right  for  the  beat  be 
was  on  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for 
either  his  setters  or  the  deer. 

"Do  you  see  that  clamp  of  sycamtrei 
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—far  away  over  there,"  said  Priscilla, 
Intemiptlng  his  reverie,  "though  of 
course  yoa  can't  tell  they  are  sycamores 
from  here.  That's  Hindfell,  and  If  we 
were  round  yon  shoulder  you  could  see 
the  house.  I  wonder  if  It  will  be  mine 
some  day!  perhaps  not!  And  what 
shaU  I  do  thenr* 

'I  hope  it  will  be  ypurs,"  said  Crome. 
'If  it  isn't  I  shall  have  to  earn  my 
living  in  downright  earnest,**  she  con- 
tinued; '*and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  fit  for.  I'm  not  clever  enough 
to  be  a  schoolmistress  or  a  telegraph- 
girl,  as  so  many  are  now,  and  of  course 
I  don't  Isnow  enough  to  be  a  governess. 
...  A  neighbor  of  ours  not  long  since 
went  up  to  London  to  be  a  nurse  at  a 
hospital,  but  she  had  a  wretched  time 
of  it  They  made  her  scrub  floors  and 
wash  up  things,  and  she  never  saw  any 
of  the  patients  hardly,  and  after  a  year  . 
they  said  she  wasn't  strong  enough,  and 
sent  her  away.  I  think  she  paid  them 
money,  too.  She  was  a  sight  to  see 
when  she  came  back— her  clothes  just 
hanging  on  her— and  she  as  big  and 
strong  as  me  when  she  went  to  them. 
What  could  I  do?"  she  asked,  disconso- 
lately, after  a  long  pause. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  very  difficult  for  any 
.^ne  to  find  things  to  do." 

"The  only  thing  I  really  could  be  prop- 
erly is.  a  dairymaid,  and  of  course  that 
would  be  a  sad  come  down.  I  do  know 
about  that.  I  think  I  could  take  charge 
of  a  large  dairy;  and  that's  the  only 
thing  in  the  whole  wide  world  I'm  fit 
for!"  Priscilla  made  this  announce- 
ment in  a  most  melancholy  voice.  "I 
know  my  uncle  sometimes  means  to 
leave  me  the  farm,  and  sometimes  he 
doesn't  One  can  never  be  sure  Mohat  he 
means.    And  he  might  die  any  day." 

"Well."  said  Crome.  after  another  long 
pause,  "let  us  hope  he  will  leave  it  to 
you  and  then  you  will  be  all  right  I 
should  think  he  will."  Coming  down 
from  the  moor  they  passed  an  old  mill, 
and  Priscilla  told  a  little  story  about  it 
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"Long  ago,"  she  said,  "oh!  perhaps 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  now,  there 
were  a  lot  of  men  working  in  the  quarry 
there,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon— just 
as  it  might  be  to-day,  the  man  in  charge 
was  coming  along— just  where  we  are 
now— to  pay  them.  He  had  a  bag  of 
money  with  him.  I  used  to  think,"  said 
the  girl,  laughing,  "that  he  had  it  in  a 
sack  on  his  back,  and  was  staggering 
along  just  as  one  does  coming  from  the 
granary,  but  I  suppose  it  was  in  his 
pocket  That  plantln'  was  thick  then, 
the  trees  were  young,  and  a  bad  scoun- 
drel hid  himself  In  the  middle  of  it  with 
a  pistol.  He  waited  till  the  poor  clerk 
was  just  opposite  and  then  shot  him, 
like  a  coward  that  he  was,  in  the  back, 
and  got  the  money.  The  murderer  was 
a  dry-stone-dyke  builder,  and  I'll  show 
you  farther  on  a  queer-shaped  stone  he 
set  in  the  wall  on  the  morning  of  that 
very  day.  Father  said  he  must  have 
had  two  or  three  men  to  help  him,  it  is 
so  very  big." 

They  stopped  opposite  the  great  boul- 
der, and  Crome  thought  of  that  Satur- 
day long  ago,  and  the  slow  approach  of 
the  victim,  and  the  anxious  watch  of 
the  executioner. 

"A  hundred  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"Well,  it's  a  quiet  peaceful  place  now, 
isn't  it?  I  suppose  almost  every  single 
person  who  was  alive  when  that  shot 
was  fired  is  dead  now— good  and  bad. 
And  there  that  stone  will  lie  for  perhaps 
many  centuries  more,  with  hardly  a  line 
on  it  altered,  till  wt  are  all  dead  and 
forgotten.    And  the  story  will  go  on." 

"Yes!"  cried  Priscilla,  eagerly,  mud) 
struck  by  this  sage  bit  of  philosophy; 
"that's  just  what  I  feel  myself!" 

Their  train  did  not  leave  till  nearly 
five,  and  it  was  yet  hardly  four;  how 
was  the  intervening  time  to  be  filled 
up? 

"There  is  a  little  inn  down  by  the 
wood  there,"  the  girl  said.  "Should  we 
go  to  it  and  get  some  tea,  instead  of 
waiting  about  the  station?    It  is  a  tidy 
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littie    place."     The    evening  was  cold 
now,  and  threatening  rain. 

**Should  you  like  some  tea?"  asked 
Crome.    **Well,  let  us  go." 


IV. 


The  **End  of  the  World"  was  a  whin- 
stone-built  house,  standing  almost  on 
the  road,  with  a  large  straggling  fir 
wood  in  front  of  it.  and  a  moory  com- 
mon behind.  If  report  did  not  lie,  it 
used  to  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  poach- 
ers, and  it  was  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  superintendent  of  police  in  the 
district  with  more  serious  crimes.  But 
those  days  had  passed;  the  place  had 
lately  changed  hands,  the  thatched  roof 
had  given  way  to  a  slated  one,  the  gar- 
den was  fenced  in,  and  the  sign— a  globe 
falling  over  a  precipice — had  been  re- 
painted. You  might  search  the  loft  and 
bam  through  and  through  now,  and 
find  neither  partridge-net  nor  cleek  nor 
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They  went  into  the  stuffy  parlor; 
there  was  an  oilskin-covered  table  in 
the  middle,  and  some  slippery  chairs 
round  it;  a  bleared  looking-glass,  and  a 
badly  stuffed  fallow-deer's  head,  and  a 
fox-hunt  painted  by  a  local  artist 
ornamented  the  walls.  The  fox  de- 
picted here  was  on  so  large  a 
scale,  and  in  every  way  so  truly  formid- 
able a  beast,  that  you  could  understand 
the  evident  reluctance  of  the  queerly- 
shaped  hounds  to  attack  him.  After  a 
loiifr  wait  a  woman  appeared. 

•'Wbat'll  you  be  wanting?"  she  asked 
sliprtly,  immediately  exclaiming,  **Why 
—bless  my  soul,  if  it  isn't  Priscilla 
Ho])bes:  Why,  rriscilla!  who'd  ever 
hev  thowt  o'  coming  across  j^ou  to-neetl 
Well,  All  is  glad.  dear,  dear!  Measter!" 
she  cried,  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
"liere  a  minute— 3'ou*re  wanted!" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Buck!"  said  tlie  girl,  "I'm 
just  as  surprised  to  see  you!  I  never 
knew  you'd  left  the  Cllckum!" 

"Well,  the  Cllckum  left  us,  you  see- 


there  was  fairly  nowt  doln*  there  at  l&st 
since  they  altered  t'  rwoad,  so  Ah  sa 
to  oor  Measter,  'Jacob,*  sez  Ah,  *l«'g 
away  oot  o*  this  af  wore  we  lose  att  w« 
hev!'  And  then  auld  Tinamery  died,  and 
his  fwolk  didn't  know  what  to  do,  so 
we  Just  got  the  license  transferred,  tod 
came  in  at  Martinmas.  If  it  isn't  i 
gold-mine  it's  a  better  place  for  bldizf 
in  than  yon.  But  come  in,  come  Id  oot 
o'  this  cold.  Jacob!"  she  cried,  as  her 
huge  spouse  came  peering  into  the  dlia- 
ly  lit  room,  "here's  Priscilla  Hobbes 
come  to  see  us,  and  her  young  man." 

"You're  welcome!  you're  welcomer 
said  the  worser  half  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  a  hoarse  voice. 

"There's  been  a  weddin*  here  to-day," 
explained  Mrs.  Buck.  "You  mind  o'  Pa- 
mela Gregorwon?  Well,  Pamela's  been 
weddit  this  mworning  to  young  Tysoo 
up  at  Moorhouse  Broad  Tops,  and 
they're  off  to  Leeds  for  their  honey- 
moon. And  we've  two  or  three  lass« 
and  a  lad  or  two  In  wid  us  noo.  and  Ah 
believe  they'll  be  dancing  bef wore  tbey 
break  up.    You  mun  stop  and  see." 

"We  can't  do  that,"  said  Priscilla:  and 
then,  as  he  followed  the  two  upstaln. 
Crome  heard  a  whispered  conversaticm. 
no  doubt  about  himself. 

A  dozen  or  more  people  were  sittlnif 
round    a  well-covered     tea-table  in  a 
large  room,  the  gentler  sex  predominat- 
ing.   Some  of  them  knew  Priscilla  and 
lieartily  welcomed  her.  and  looked  with 
no  little  curiosity     at    the    tall,   wdl- 
dressed    man     who     was    her    escort 
Crome,  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he 
held  an  assured  position  in  the  world, 
would*  have  thought  nothing    of  Mn 
Buck's  mistake,  would  indeed  have  been 
the  first  to  langh  at  It.    Accustomed  to 
electioneering,  to  canvassing  In  all  iti 
branches,  to  the  open-hearted  hospital- 
ity of  Cumberland  farmhouses.  It  wai 
no  very  new  thing  for  him  to  find  hi* 
self  one  of  such  a  gathering  as  was  here. 
and  in  those  happier  days  no  feeling  of 
awkwardness  would  have  touched  him: 
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he  would  have  chatted  away  quite  com- 
fortably about  the  wedding  with  his 
neighbors,  and  with  his  host  about  the 
weather  and  his  sheep.  But  now  he 
tool^  the  seat  willingly  allotted  to  him 
between  two  stalwart'  damsels  with  si- 
lent misery  fai  his  heart  Whatever  the 
girl  might  think  about  it,  it  was  hateful 
to  him  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  fash- 
ion, and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
he  cursed  the  indecision  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  sufferings. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  good 
things— cold  ham,  beef  and  pie,  great 
piles  of  griddle-cakes  and  buttered  toast, 
cheese,  marmalade  and  preserve.  Some 
of  the  party  were  drinking  tea,  some 
beer.  One  young  man  with  a  long 
black  moustache  and  black  whiskers, 
cut  off  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
upper  part  of  his  ear  and  his  mouth, 
drank  rum.  This  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  revels,  the  beau  of 
the  feast  He  had  acted  as  best  man  in 
the  morning,  and  was  now  the  active 
moving  spirit  and  wit  of  the  room.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  house  Crome  bated  this 
man  as  he  thought  he  had  never  hated 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  before.  It 
was  not  that  the  man  was  intentionally 
rude;  be  only  did  what  he  would  will- 
ingly have  been  done  by  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  be  had  come  into  the 
middle  of  a  festive  gathering  such  as 
this,  with  a  pretty  girl  in  his  charge, 
he  would  have  thought  It  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  right  and  proper  that  allu- 
sion should  be  made  to  the  fact;  be  had 
not  heard  Mrs.  Buck's  introduction,  but 
nothing  of  that  kind  was  necessary;  his 
experienced  eye  took  in  the  situation  at 
once;  here  was  a  young  fellow,  a  stran- 
ger, in  company  with  an  old  friend  of 
his;  he  must  be  made  to  feel  at  home, 
to  be  one  of  themselves,  and  learn  the 
good  feeling  and  friendship  which  ex- 
isted in  tlie  dale  society. 

He  insisted  on  Crome  and  Miss 
Hobbes  not  being  separated  for  a  mo- 
ment; he  called  on  the  young  ladies  who 


sat  on  either  side  of  the  oi-detxifU  squhre 
to  make  room  for  her,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  of  his  sympathy  with 
them  for  being  so  speedily  torn  away 
from  such  a  desirable  neighbor.  When 
the  giggling  girls,  entering  fully  into  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  continued  to  sit  still, 
the  groomsman  insisted  on  his  sugges- 
tion being  carried  out  and  assured 
Crome  that  "his  young  lady"  would  not 
thank  him  afterwards  for  his  po- 
liteness unless  he  insisted  too.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  landlady  saw 
that  things  were  going  too  far  that 
this  irrepressible  person  was  content  to 
sit  down,  fully  satisfied  that  he  had 
maintained  his  character  for  ready  and 
sparkling  humor.  When  PrisclUa  saw 
Crome's  face  grow  stem  instead  of 
merely  red,  she  gave  Mrs.  Buck  a  kick 
under  the  table,  and  the  good  lady  took 
the  hint 

"Well,  now,  that's  enough  of  your  Jok- 
in',  Aaron.  Dear  me!  who  meade  vou 
chairman  to-neet  Ah  wonder?  Ah 
doubt  the  rum*s  been  ower  Strang  for 
you.  Now,  Bessy,  and  you,  Annabel, 
Just  bide  where  you  are,  and  look  after 
the  gentleman;  he*s  likely  to  starve  for 
all  the  care  ywCrt  takln'  of  him.  Hint 
and  PrisclUa's  seen  plenty  o*  each  other 
to-day,  I  daresay,  and  are  glad  to  sit 
separate  a  bit**  Crome  was  aghast;: 
was  there  never  to  be  an  end  to  these 
innuendos?  Yet  he  felt  how  perfectly 
natural  it  was  that  the  worthy  people^ 
should  Jump  to  their  conclusions;  and 
did  he  not  deserve  every  bit  of  the  mis- 
ei7  he  was  undergoing  for  his  stupid 
folly?  Was  it  wonderful  that  every 
one  In  the  room  believed  he  was  court- 
ing Miss  Hobbes?  He  looked  at  hi» 
watch  oftener  perhaps  than  good  breed- 
ing would  have  allowed;  never  did  an* 
hour  pass  so  slowly,  and  it  was  an  inde- 
scribable relief  to  him  when  at  last  they 
got  away. 

To  Priscilla  the  day  had  been  one  of 
almost  perfect  happiness.  But  when 
she  said  good  night  to  her  companion 
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8he  added,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "Ton 
didn't  think  it  forward  of  me,  Mr. 
Crome,  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  to-day, 
did  your 

"Of  course  not,"  he  replied;  "how 
could  It  have  been?  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  me." 

But  It  was  something  of  a  relief  to 
Crome  that  a  week  or  so  after  this  out- 
ing a  message—not  unexpected  alto- 
^etheiv-arrlved  from  old  Mr.  Booth, 
asking  his  niece  to  go  back  to  her  old 
home  and  look  after  It  for  him.  So  she 
went;  willing  or  unwilling,  such  a 
message  had  to  be  obeyed.  Crome 
missed    her   just    as    he    would  hare 
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missed  the  pleasant  face  of  aaf 
kindly  neighbor— missed  her  the  mon 
because  he  had  so  few  neighbors,  ui 
none  perhaps  who  could  be  called  kind- 
ly. Till  within  the  last  two  or  thnc 
years  he  had  been  a  comparatlTely  rick 
man,  living  In  good  society;  and  wbci 
absolute  ruin,  through  no  fault  of  Mi 
own,  turned  him  for  the  time  Into  a  nv- 
veyor's  office,  he  found  It  almost  lmp» 
slble  to  make  friends  with  tiie  pcoph 
with  whom  only  he  was  brought  hi  eoi- 
tact— kind  people  they  were  maoj  d 
them,  and  good  people,  but  not  of  Ui 
order. 

Qiltrid  W.  HwrtU§. 


{To  he  wMiMML) 
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The  essential  Interest  of  Chaucer's 
work  lies  not  in  Its  representation  of 
mediaeval  life,  but  in  its  revelation, 
sometimes  almost  prophetic,  of  the  ele- 
ments which  we  know,  from  record  or 
by  actual  contact,  as  part  of  a  more 
modern  England.  The  Age  of  Faith 
lay  behind,  if,  indeed,  that  fascinating 
Age  does  not  fly  further  and  further 
from  our  search,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
mists  of  lona  or  the  obscurity  of  the 
Catacombs.  At  any  rate,  the  Age  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St  Louis  was  past,  and 
an  impassable  gulf  seemed  to  sever  It 
from  the  contemporaries  of  Wickllffe 
and  Parson  Ball.  In  Italy  and  France 
there  had  been  an  awakening  of  the  hu- 
m^  spirit,  which  was  a  kind  of  false 
alarm  of  the  great  awakening  of  the 
Renaissance.  Something  of  this  early 
stir  communicated  Itself  even  to  the  re- 
mote scholars  of  England,  and  Chaucer 
became,  in  a  manner,  the  untimely  her- 
ald not  only  of  the  melodious  bursts  of 
song,  but  also  of  the  liberal  thought  and 
discursive  culture  that  distinguish  the 


spacious  times  of  Bllxabeth.  The  bt- 
ronlal  feuds,  which  were  so  effectoal  li 
hastening  political  liberation,  nddy 
checked  the  liberation  of  the  spirit  Kot 
many  nobles  had,  like  Tlptof  t,  Eirl  cC 
Worcester,  the  heart  for  long  and  cari- 
ous studies,  when  It  was  so  dUVcniti 
task  to  keep  their  heads  on  the  btal^ 
field  or  from  the  blocdc 

Behind  Chaucer  lay  the  medbeni 
world,  the  world  of  saintly  mlrtdciiid 
fantastic  deeds  of  chivalry,  a  mrH 
m^rsterlous  wltii  dreams  from  the  Fr 
est  of  Brocellande,  elfln  echoes  troa 
Caerleon  or  TIntagel,  when  all  the  lot 
was  "fulflld  of  fayerye."  and  one  kad 
but  to  take  horse  and  ride  out  at  tke 
frowning  gate  of  some  castieKSOWsri 
burgh  to  strike  at  once  Into  an  unknowB 
land  of  forest  or  waste  heath,  beckoi- 
Ing  to  adventures  endless  such  as  tkm 
half-told  that  befell  Sir  Thopas.  It  mi 
a  society.  In  that  ancient  world,  of  xtk 
barons  secluded  In  their  Impccpilii* 
fastnesses,  where  they  could  give  Rii 
to  all  the  lust  of    avarice,  pride  vA 
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emeltyt  and  lowered  over  a  sparse  com- 
munity of  beaat-like  serfs.  It  was  a 
society  almost  devoid  of  intellectual  re- 
■onrce,  a  society  of  knights  who  could 
tarely  spell  and  clerks  who  could  hard- 
ly write.  Its  sustenance  and  its  recrea- 
tion were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  barren 
and  rigid  theology;  on  the  other,  narra- 
tlves  embellished  of  dry  blows  and  fu- 
rious maners,  the  moral  treatise,  or  the 

^  All  this  lay  behind  Chaucer.  Around 
hJm  there  was  growing  up  a  very  difTer- 
ent  world.  The  sturdy  Saxon  courage 
bad  been  crushed  for  a  time;  it  had  not 
been  tamed.  The  noble  could  no  longer 
bid  defiance  to  the  world  from  the  se- 
cnrity  of  his  Gothic  keep.  There  had 
come  back  into  the  country  from  the 
Crusades  engineers  who  could  make 
short  work  of  portcullis  and  barbican. 
Even  those  clumsy,  inefTective  cannon 
were,  at  least,  a  menace.  Besides, 
against  the  extortions  of  a  Lackland,  the 
faithlessness  of  a  Henry  of  Winchester, 
tbe  Norman  noble  had  been  fain  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  Saxon  churL  In  the 
green  shaw  many  a  man,  who  had  tak- 
en for  motto,  "He  moste  needSs  walke 
in  woods  that  may  not  walke  in  toun," 
bad  made  head  against  all  the  King's 
power.  The  fame  of  these  outlaws  was 
dear  to  every  yeoman  who  drew  a  good 
bow,  whose  "not-heed"  no  quarter-stafT 
eonld  break,  and  whose  homely  English 
Tlaage  had  been  embrowned  by  the  suns 
of  France.  Nor  were  the  burghers. 
Whose  shops  had  clustered  at  the  foot 
^  tbe  castle  rock,  any  longer  the  cring- 
Jnif  dependents  of  a  feudal  lord.  The 
liOndoners  made  a  little  army  of  tbem- 
■elves,  and  had  turned  the  fortune  of 
more  than  one  field.  William  de  la 
Pole,  of  Hull*  became  the  founder  of  a 
noble,  almost  a  royal  house.  Canynges 
^Of  Bristol,  Whittingtons  of  London,  rose 
:.  to  a  state  almost  as  princely  as  that  of 
'  tto  Florentines  or  Venetians,  whose 
names  were  inscribed  in  their  "Libri 
d'oro.^     Chaucer,  himself  a  Londoner, 


and  the  son  of,  perhaps,  such  a  Jovial 
host  as  the  keeper  of  the  Tabard,  was 
bred  at  Court,  where  his  father  was 
often  in  attendance,  became  the  friend 
of  Princes,  and  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  Crown  in  matters  of  high  diplomacy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  larger  and 
more  opulent  middle-class  at  this  time 
than  we  find  again  till  the  present  day. 
The  crafts-gilds  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  the  great  trade-gilds.  A  weav- 
er, a  dyer,  and  a  carpenter,  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Tales,  each  with  property 
and  rent  enough  to  become  an  alder- 
man. Their  wives  intend  that  their 
husbands  shall  soon  attain  that  dignity, 
when  they  themselves  will  be  styled 
"mes  dames,*'  take  precedence  in  church, 
and  have  their  trains  carried  by  pages  in 
queen-like  state.  The  Wife  of  Bath, 
who  carried  on  a  cloth-making  trade  on 
her  own  account,  was  able  for  her  own 
pleasure  to  make  travels  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  the  knight-adventur- 
er in  his  own  career.  Even  in  the  coun- 
try the  middle-classes  were  treading  on 
the  kibes  of  the  nobility.  The  Reeve 
lived  in  a  pleasant  house  standing  by 
itself  on  the  common,  and  sheltered  by 
trees. 

His  woning  was    ful    fair    up-on  an 

heeth. 
With  greene    tre^s  shadwed  was    his 

place— 

something  like  a  manor-house  in  a  park, 
it  would  seem.  Though  he  liked  to  get 
the  present  of  a  coat  and  hood  from  his 
master,  the  reeve  was  a  greater  capital- 
ist than  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  glamor  and  mystery  had  fled 
from  forest  and  heath  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  the  invasion 
of  waste  land  by  farm  and  thorp  and 
stead.  The  country  was  invaded  in  dif- 
ferent fashion  too,  by  the  various  men- 
dicant orders,  'ilmitours  and  othere 
holy  freres,"  who  swarmed  everr- 
where — 
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Km  tblkke  at  motes  in  the  tonDe-beem, 
Blewini^  bJiUeB,  cluusbres,    kltchenei, 

bonres, 
ClthhB,  barg^wrfl,  cuteli .  bye  tonres, 
Throp^,  b^naes,  Bblpnes  'Le.,  stables), 

dajeryes, 

tbe^  W4^r<^  the  cause  **That  there  had 
bfr^u  DO  fay^^ryeK"— an  odd  contrast  this 
to  the  ;f'Xjd  Bishop  Corbet's  belief,  in 
the  fiay«  of  King  James,  that  the  diaap- 
pearaD'^.-e  of  the  elves  was  due  to  the 
ijupXirffKHiou  of  the  abbeys!  Into  every 
viliai^e  and  township  these  wandering 
friars  carried  the  news  of  the  day.  **The 
itinerant  friar  waa  of  necessity  a  news- 
man/' lu  the  village  tavern  the  friar 
did  then  what  the  thumbed  news  sheet 
does  now.  He  was  the  one  link  with  a 
wider  world,  and  he  furnished  the  ma- 
terial for  the  sluggish  talk  that  circled 
round  the  ale-benches.  And  every  friar 
bearing  the  scandals  of  Avignon  and 
lUime,  intrigue  and  counter- 1 ntrigne, 
and  slanderous  depreciation  of  rival  or- 
ders—as  In  the  conversation  of  the  Hol- 
derneKs  liniitour  who  complained  of  the 
parish  priests— 

Thlse  curats  been  ful  necgligent  and 

slowe 
To  grope  tend  rely  a  conscience— 

and    de8cri^>ed    so    contumeliously  the 
n?gular  monks- 
Fat  as   a    whale,    and    walking    as  a 

swan, 
Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence 
When  they  for  soules  seye  the  Psalm 

of  Davit, 
Lo,  "bnf,"  they  seye,  cor  meum  eructa- 

ref- 


er in  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
*Teres  the  Ploughmans  Crede"— was 
unconsciously  dissemioating  revolt  and 
incredulity.  Femloioe  seosibilities  were 
touched  by  their  dexterous  acting  and 
ready  tears.  The  masculine  intellect 
was  disgusted  by  their  absurd  preten- 
sions. Wives  and  daughters  ran  after 
relics,  and  welcomed  the  holy  men  with 


open  arms. 

pectied  tbedr  imfliK'  fHiiin 
sented.  like  llamas     o?    1 
their  nnznaimeT)?'  iznmsiaL 
meatic  orcle. 

The  rapid     ezisnataE    of 
militated  ncstrmt  ecctssas: 
For  acbolaBt^c  liHir-gplrrrmr 
snbstitnted  Gre^  mbtiezr 
and  Aiiatotle  'vrertr  r^sac  H. 
to  Aquinas.    Boetliiiif 


study  now;  not  tlie  X>ep<sxiaF  of  Saza 
Miracles  were  tte  stajilf-  of  ? 
only  to  chnrduDem  anfl  nuns.    Tk 
vellons  was  relegmied  ^m 
of  nbiqnitooB  realitx  ic<  tih:  dssn:  vt 
known.    The  bortere  aZ  -nxt  wtnc  jtf 
been  enlarged.    Mar^ro  Fuir  n&c  v^ 
trated  to  the  bean  of  a  cz-tZskzhc  ni£- 
er  by  centuries  than  tbe  HmneL  t  a 
Greek.    In  the  Sqnirv's  T&k  w^  irs:  if 
Cambinskan  rGfaigrhls  Kliazi..    nf  Ou- 
ballo,  a  pexaonlficaijoii.  cr  misr^fc&c^ 
of  Cambainc  fPekini,  o*  Sarrti  tiH  as- 
cient  Mongol  capital.    Sir  Johz  Hsn^ 
ville  had  discovered  thai  efer  Ifaiinz- 
medans  were  in  possescicm  c*'  i  :^T«tt- 
tlon— faint,    compared    to   tht:   irtid 
Christians    enjojed    and    abiBPfi.  >b 
genuine,  of  the  Truth  of  God.   Anicix 
science  prevailed  over  medicnl  {^sn- 
rantism.    Ayicenna  and  AreiJuEa.  iber 
clear-cut  logic  filtering  throuc^i  th*  a^ 
dium  of  Latin  paraplirajM&  bad  :SB^ 
tured  even  Scholaatic  philosopby.  C:1> 
cism  had  begun  to  make  havoc  of  cfdie 
Imposhires  than  the  asses'  baos  al 
dilapidated  shirts  which  the  pardooof 
paraded.     Master  Harry  Baily's  treit- 
ment  of  relics  is  too  outspoken  to  bar 
quotation.    Chaucer  laugrhs  slyly  at  :^ 
pretensions  of    the    Alchemists.     Tbe 
host  non-plusses  the  Canon's  Teosia. 
when  he  boasts  that  his  master  by  Ui 
skill  can  pave    all    the    ground    from 
Boghton-under-Biee  to  Canterbuiy  wltk 
silver  and  gold,  by  the  pertinent  InqobT 
why  a  man  of  such  mastership  goes  la 
such  sluttish  and  tatter-de-malion  a^ 
ray. 
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Chaucer,  who  is  not  perhaps,  "a  mas- 
ter of  them  that  know/'  lord  of  all  the 
intellectual  wealth  of  his  generation, 
lilse  Dante,  is,  perhaps,  at  least  as  great 
a  scholar  as  the  "moral  Gower;"  only 
he  carries  his  knowledge  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  like 
a  pedant  But  under  all  his  knowledge 
and  all  his  culture,  his  Italian  eloquence 
and  rhetoric,  his  brilliance  of  French 
chivalry,  he  Is  at  heart  the  plain  Eng- 
lish bourgeois  of  birth  and  temperament 
It  was  a  hard-headed,  light-hearted  race 
of  which  he  came,  with  all  the  qualities 
of  a  full-fed  animal,  leading  an  open-air 
life.  The  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  life  was 
still  in  full  vigor.  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John  were  dead  and  gone,  but  the 
outlaws  had  not  quite  deserted  the  for- 
ests. They  still,  even  in  Chaucer's  time, 
lay  in  wait  for  the  merchants  passing 
to  and  from  the  great  fair  at  Winches- 
ter. The  Teutonic  race  was  full  of 
music  and  noise.  The  miller  brought 
the  pilgrims  out  of  town  to  the  sound  of 
bagpipes.  The  squire  was  singing  all 
day  long.  The  Friar  "well  coulde  singe 
and  pleyen  on  a  rote."  The  Pardoner 
'Houde  song  *Come  hider,  love,  to  me.' " 
They  loved  sport  like  the  King  to  whom 
the  deer  were  as  his  brother,  and 
knights  never  rode  to  the  war  without 
the  resource  of  a  cast  of  hawks.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  live 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  for 
their  homes  were  without  any  of  ihe 
conveniences  or  even  the  decencies 
that  we  require.    Their  pageants  were 

Lttorature. 


magnificent  their  dress  superb,  at  their 
tables  they  were  "Bplcurus's  own  sons," 
but  their  houses  were  little  better  than 
hovels;  the  furniture  of  a  manor-house 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few 
benches,  a  few  pots  and  pans,  a  few 
platters,  an  iron  candle-stick  and  a  salt- 
box.  In  the  miller's  house,  and  the  mil- 
ler was  a  man  of  substance,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  guests  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  as  the  women  of  the  family. 
It  was  inevitable  that  these  men  should 
be  coarse  in  manners  and  thought. 
Their  objection  to  the  impositions  of 
friars  and  monks  was  founded  on  no 
religious  feeling.  They  were  as  ready 
to  cry  out  on  Lollardry  if  they  were  re- 
buked for  swearing;  their  ears  ached 
at  the  "drasty  speeche"  when  they 
heard  that  Sir  Thopas  was  a  water- 
drinker.  Professor  Minto  has  found 
the  motive  of  Chaucer's  genius  in 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  If  he  had 
only  left  those  poems  which  are  in- 
spired by  chivalrous  ideals  we  should 
have  found  him  a  beautiful  but  ineffec- 
tual poet.  He  wrote  the  "Boke  of  the 
Duchesse"  and  the  "House  of  Fame"  to 
please  his  patrons;  the  "Canterbury 
Tales"  to  please  himself.  He  was  deli- 
cate and  fanciful  when  he  wrote  for  the 
nobles;  great  when  he  appealed  to  his 
own  middle  class.  We  keep  his  mem- 
ory to-day,  not  as  the  fashioner  of  deli- 
cate porcelain  figures  of  knighthood, 
but  as  the  creator  of  those  strong  Eng- 
lish beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  brain 
and  muscle. 


GULLS,  GANNETS,  AND  SHAGS. 


"The  gull  is  the  fisherman's  friend; 
be  is  the  best  of  huers,"  is  an  aphorism 
of  the  Cornish  fisherfolk.  Now  a 
"huer"  is  a  person  stationed  on  some 
commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the 
fishing  ground,  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry 


on  the  approach  of  shoals  of  pilchards. 
He  is  selected  because  of  his  keenness 
of  sight  decision  of  character,  shrewd 
Judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  fishes.  A  gull,  therefore,  is  placed 
by  the  fisherman,  both  for  wisdom  and 
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utility,  on  a  level  with  the  most  trusty 
member  of  his  own  craft.  Not  only 
gulls,  but  also  gannets,  shags  (or  cor- 
morants), and  other  sea-birds  follow 
shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards,  and 
so  give  warning  of  their  presence.  No 
spectacle  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eyes 
of  a  Cornish  tlsherman  than  that  of  a 
dark  patch  of  water  over  which  the 
gulls  are  hovering,  and  into  which  the 
great  gannets  are  diving  from  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet  with  the  ve- 
locity of  a  thunderbolt.  He  knows  that 
that  "color"  betokens  millions  of  pil- 
chards, the  capture  of  which  will  en- 
sure bread-and-butter  for  all  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  When  a  large  shoal 
has  been  enclosed,  it  is  the  custom  to 
anchor  the  seine  and  to  take  out  of  It 
every  day  as  many  pilchards  as  can  be 
conveniently  salted.  The  birds,  like  the 
human  beings,  take  out  of  the  net  daily 
as  many  as  they  require,  and  when  it 
has  been  emptied  by  the  repeated  drain, 
are  the  first  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  and  depart.  "No  wings,  no  fins; 
no  feathers  above,  no  scales  beneath." 
is  the  maxim  of  the  fisherman. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  gull 
is  as  much  indebted  to  the  fisherman  as 
the  fisherman  is  to  the  gull.  Wherever 
fish  are  cut  up  for  bait  there  is  always 
.0  supply  of  heads,  tails,  bones,  and  en- 
trails, and  these  the  gulls  immediately 
pounce  upon  and  fight  over;  and,  with 
an  eye  to  these  relics,  they  patiently 
follow  fishing-boats  for  miles.  A  fish- 
erman who  leaves  his  boat  with  fish  on 
board  unprotected  and  uncovered  Is 
neither  surprised  nor  angry  to  find  that 
the  gulls  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  intended  for  them.  Occa- 
sionally the  practice  of  taking  what 
they  want  without  asking  leads  to  un- 
pleasant results.  The  other  day  the 
Land's  End  fishermen  moored  a  big 
boat  off  the  Cove  which  had  been  used 
to  carry  pilchards  from  the  seine  to  the 
shore.  Pilchards  were  abundant,  and 
therefore  many  were  left  behind  in  the 


comers  of  the  boat.     These  the  guilt 
scrambled  for  and  wrangled  over;  and. 
when  their  meal  was  ended,  peacefollj 
departed.    At  least,  so  thought  the  fiflh- 
ermen;  but  what  wisis  their  astoniili- 
ment  on  reaching  the  scene  of  the  ban- 
quet to  find  half  a  score  of  the  goesti 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  flapping  their 
wings  in  helpless  distress.     They  had 
eaten  so  much  that  tbey  could  not  tj\ 
The  morals    of  gulls    are    often  as 
unsatisfactory  as  their  manners;  and 
they  not  only    quarrel    over  the  food 
they  find,  but  also  steal  without  shame, 
both  from  friends  and  strangers,    k 
thrifty  dog,  for  Instance,  which  lays  in 
a  store  of  savory  bones  as  a  pravlsioD 
for  the  future,    soon   finds    that  it  ii 
easier  to  store  bones  than  to  keep  them. 
Gulls    have    no    old-fashioned    respect 
for  the  rights  of  property,  and,  there- 
fore, lay  their  heads  together,  and  con- 
coct a  plan  by  which  the  bones  may  be 
"conveyed"  from  the  dog  to  themselres. 
A  dozen  thieves  pitch    upon  adjacent 
rocks  and  pretend  to  go  to  sleep,  while 
one  of  their  number  seizes  a  bone,  in 
the  face  of  day  and  in  defiance  of  the 
owner's  rights.    Naturally,  the  dog  re- 
sents this  robbery,  and  pursues  the  re- 
ceding gull    with  fierce    barks  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  then  returns 
in  triumph  with  the  bone  in  his  month. 
Alas  for  his  feelings!     He  finds  when 
he  gets  back  that  all  the  other  Ipones 
have  departed    in    company    with  th^ 
sleeping  galls.    A  fisherman  threw  the 
backbone  of  a  sand-eel  from  a  wharf 
at  Sennon  Ck)ve  not  long  ago,  and  a 
poor    old    hen    immediately    left  off 
scratching  the  sand,     and     seized  the 
meagre    but    savory    morsel.     It  was 
hers,  and  she  had  a  right  to  pick  her 
bone   in    peace.      But    a    greedy  gnll 
whose  sharp  eyes  had  seen  the  old  lady 
eagerly  pounce  upon  ber  prize,  thinly* 
ing  otherwise,  first  bounced  down  be- 
hind her  so  as  to  make  her  flesh  creep, 
and    then,    while    her    timid    glance 
seemed  to  say,  "Please,  Mr.  GuU,  dont 
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take  my  little  bone/'  the  shameless 
thief  gave  a  yell  of  derision  and  carried 
it  off.  Jaclsdaws  love  i>otatoes;  and, 
having  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Eighth  Ck>mmandment,  take  them  when 
they  have  the  opi>ortQnlty.  Gulls  see- 
ing the  black  robbers  with  the  stolen 
property  in  their  beaks,  wax  very  in- 
dignant, use  language  unfit  for  publi- 
cation, deprive  them  «f  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  then  fight  among  themselves 
for  the  largest  potatoes.  G«nnets,  like 
gulls,  occasionally  fall  victims  to  their 
appetites.  Last  winter  a  score  of  these 
noble  white  birds  espied  a  shoal  of 
sand-eels  near  the  shore  of  Whitesand 
Bay,  between.  Cape  Cornwall  and  the 
Land's  End,  and  began,  as  usual,  to 
dive  after  them;  soaring  up  to  a  great 
height,  then  wheeling  head  downwards 
60  that  the  wind  might  strike  the  under 
6ide  of  their  wings  and  give  the  needed 
velocity,  and  finally  closing  the  wings 
before  the  tremendous  plunge.  There 
was  a  heavy  ground  sea  breaking  on 
the  shore,  which  the  gannets  in  their 
eagerness  to  feed  on  the  sand-eels 
failed  to  take  into  account  Pursuing 
the  fishes  right  into  the  surf,  they  bold- 
ly dived,  and  as  they  rose  to  the  surface 
with  their  prey  In  their  mouths,  were 
struck  and  almost  stimned  by  a  big 
wave.  Before  they  could  recover  their 
breath  another  and  yet  another  wave 
thundered  upon  them,  and  at  last  they 
were  stranded  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
young  fishermen  who  were  attracted  to 
the  si>ot  by  the  novel  spectacle. 

Gulls  have  shorter  wings  than  gan- 
nets, but  they  are  not  less  adept  in  the 
use  of  them.  Both  the  beautiful  black- 
winged  species  and  the  common  gulls 
are  excellent  flyers,  as  every  one  must 
confess  who  has  witnessed  their  move- 
ments in  a  gale  of  wind.  With  their 
wings  bending  before  the  violence  of 
the  gale,  but  without  the  slightest  ac- 
tual beat,  they  sail  swiftly  to  wind- 
ward, then  sweep  around  in  a  grand 
curve  and  up  again,  on  apparently  tire- 


less pinions,  in  the  teeth  of  the  blast, 
until  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  storm  is  merely  their  plaything. 
Shags,  in  comparison  to  gannets  and 
gulls,  are  ineffective  and  cldmsy'on  the 
wing.  Their  flight  is  short,  and  usually 
not  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  stretch  their 
long  necks  in  front  gives  them  an  un- 
gainly appearance.  When  in  the  sea 
they  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  out 
again,  and  only  after  skimming  along 
the  surface  for  several  yards,  to  the 
tune  of  resounding  smacks  with  their 
wings,  are  they  able  to  rise  into  the  air. 
Boys  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this 
initial  difficulty  to  torment  the  bird  by 
placing  it  with  its  short  legs  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  interposing  their 
own  mischievous  bodies  between  it  and 
the  sea.  Shags,  however,  if  unmolest- 
ed, take  care  not  to  subject  themselves 
to  this  indignity,  always  alighting  on 
abrupt  rocks  from  which  they  can 
easily  and  gracefully  Jump  off  again. 
Shags  dive  after  the  fishes  which  form 
their  food,  but  only  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.  When  they  dive,  how- 
ever, they  remain  below  a  minute  or 
more,  coming  to  the  top  only  to  get 
fresh  air,  or  for  convenience  of  swal- 
lowing. Fishes  are  not  constructed  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  the 
shags,  and,  therefore,  the  birds  have 
considerable  trouble  in  inducing  such 
creatures  as  soles  and  eels  to  pass  down 
their  throats.  The  soles  retain  their 
flatness  as  long  as  they  are  able,  but 
at  last  succumb  to  vigorous  shaking 
and  biting,  and  are  curled  up  and  swal- 
lowed; the  eels  embrace  the  necks  of 
their  captors  with  much  more  fervor 
than  affection,  but  in  time  have  all  the 
curl  taken  out  of  them,  and  are  per- 
suaded to  pass  inside.  As  shags  swal- 
low their  victuals  whole,  and  have  no 
foot-rule  to  measure  the  fishes  they 
seise,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
meal  is  too  large  to  be  stowed  away, 
and  a  long  and  grotesque   course  of 
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twisting,  stretcliing,  and  flapping  has  to 
be  resorted  to  before  comfort  is  at- 
tained. 

Altliough  gulls,  gannets,  and  shags 
are  necessarily  thrown  together  when 
in  quest  of  food,  yet  in  their  resting- 
places  they  associate  for  the  most  part 
with  their  own  Icind,  selecting  separate 
rocks  for  that  preening  of  their  feath- 
ers so  characteristic  of  birds,  and  espe- 
cially sea-birds.  One  detail  of  the  toilet 
is  odd.  The  shags  dispense  with  bath- 
ing towels  by,  so  to  speak,  hanging 
themselves  out  to  dry.  That  Is  to  say, 
they  stand  with  their  wings  out- 
stretched, waiting  for  the  wind  to  re- 
move the  moisture  from  their  dripping 
feathers.  This  spreaXl-eagle  attitude 
is  often  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Even  at  meal-times  the 
birds  usually  stand  aloof  from  each 
other.  This,  of  course,  arises  to  a 
large  extent  from  their  different  meth- 
ods of  procuring  food,  the  gull  flying 
well  but  diving  little,  the  gannet 
plunging  from  great   heights  into  the 
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water,  and  the  shag  pursuing  its  prey 
under  the  surface.     But  when  seeking 
the  same  fish  shags  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  their  powerful  relations. 
Eight  white-winged    gannets  and  one 
brown  with  white  spots  (a  young  bird) 
were    performing    a    series    of  diving 
evolutions  upon  a  shoal  of  sand-eels  in 
the  bay,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who 
saw  them  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth 
time.    Half  a  score  of  shags,  however, 
obviously  did   not   appreciate    the  dis- 
play, for  it  deprived  them  of  their  din- 
ner. Gathering  together  well  away  from 
the  margin  of  the  shoal,  they  waited 
with  impatience  and  Ill-concealed  indig- 
nation for   the   gannets    to  finish,  bat 
they  did  not  venture   to  invite   them- 
selves to  the  feast.    Clearly  they  were 
restrained  by  fear  rather  than  by  po- 
liteness,   dt  would  be  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  a  sand-eel  to  be  impaled  on  the 
beak  of  a  gannet  falling    through  the 
air  and  splashing  through   the  water 
like  a  Whitehead  torpedo.  So  the  shags 
waited  until  the  gentry  had  dined. 
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It  was  my  first  book,  my  only  book, 
my  ewe  lamb;  but  it  was  not  a  "work," 
not  an  "important  publication,"  like 
Mr.  Lecky's  "Map  of  Life."  The  re- 
viewers did  not  welcome  it  either 
eagerly  or  seriously.  Nobody  gave  it 
three  columns,  or  even  one  column  and 
a  turn.  It  was  merely  included  in  that 
section  which  begins:  "  We  have  also  re- 
ceived the  foUoicing*'—sind  here  and  there 
complimentary  remarks  were  made  on 
the  cover,  the  end  papers,  and  the  title- 
page,  which  were  all  extremely  pretty. 
But  the  inside  was  mine,  and  when  my 
publisher  Informed  me  that  the  volume 
had  been  sent  to  the  Book  Section  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  as  an  example  of 


his  "choicest  publications,"  I  dete^ 
mined  that,  come  what  might,  I  would 
visit  Paris  and  see  It  Just  think ! 
Somewhere  in  tiiat  mighty  place,  where 
sixty  millions  of  souls  were  expected; 
somewhere,  under  a  glass  case,  gazed 
at  by  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  eyes,  was  my  hook, 
my  ewe  lamb.    It  was  thrilling. 

I  could  only  spare  one  day  —  going 
and  returning  by  the  night  boat  I  be- 
gan foolishly,  without  studying  map,  or 
plan,  or  guide.  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance 
prompted  me  to  cast  myself  at  the 
doors,  and  find  my  way,  by  instinct 
and  by  questions,  to  the  Book  Section. 
It  was   raining   as    I  entered  the  grett 
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^ate  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and, 
throwing  an  approving  eye  on  the  hor- 
ticultaral  exhibits,  sought  shelter  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  I  would  see  the 
pictures.  Was  not  the  whole  day  be- 
fore me,  in  which  to  find  my  book? 
Two  hours  later  I  emerged  from  the 
pictures  haunted  by  a  French  work,  the 
size  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  too  horrible 
for  description,  where  famished  men 
and  women  were  tearing  at,  and  feed- 
ing upon,  the  dying  bodies  of  other 
famished  men  and  women.  I  looked 
around.  The  day  was  still  young;  to 
my  right  bubbled  the  Seinei  palaces  up- 
on her  banks:  before  me,  white  and 
wide,  stretched  the  noble  Pont  Alexan- 
dre III,  and  beyond,  bright  even  un- 
der a  leaden  sky,  the  stucco,  pretentious 
palaces  of  Various  Industries  stretched 
like  a  bodyguard  of  stage  soldiers  to- 
wards the  sombre  dome  that  covers  Na- 
poleon's tomb.  Across  the  Seine,  around 
and  beyond  the  Eiffel  Tower,  like  a  city 
seen  from  a  train,  clustered  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  domes,  spires  and 
minarets.  And  somewhere  in  this 
splendid  confusion,  in  some  cloistral 
comer,  protected  by  a  glass  case,  gazed 
at  by  a  percentage  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  eyes,  was  my  book.  I 
did  not  hurry  towards  It  Such  a  rare 
enterprise  must  be  approached  calmly. 
The  fine  perceptions  of  the  infrequent 
author  forbade  me  to  show  even  to  my- 
self the  eager  vanity  that  I  felt.  So,  I 
crossed  the  river,  and  turned  into  the 
Street  of  Nations,  where  I  roamed 
through  the  houses  of  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  but  not  Great  Britain,  for 
on  the  door  was  posted  this  notice: 
**Closed  in  wet  weather."  Dear  Eng- 
land! 

Then  I  lunched,  and  later  asked  the 
way  to  the  'Book  Section.  It  was  near 
the  Swiss  Village,  I  was  told,  hard  by 
the  Chateau  d'Eau.  The  Naval  and 
Military  Exhibits  beguiled  me  for  fif- 
teen minutes;  but,  although  I  turned 
my  face  resolutely    from    Commercial 


Navigation,  and  Forests  Hunting  and 
Fishing,  the  Optical  Palace  beat  me.  I 
stayed  there  half-an-hour,  and  I  also 
succumbed  to  Guatemala.  In  Civil  En- 
gineering I  again  asked  my  way,  and, 
alas!  was  wrongly  directed,  for  at  four 
o'clock  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
Agriculture  and  Foods.  Still  three  full 
hours  remained,  and,  if  I  denied  myself 
dinner,  I  could  count  upon  four  in  which 
to  find  the  Book  Section.  Again  I 
asked  my  way,  and  was  told  to  retrace 
my  steps.  At  Andalusia  in  the  Time 
of  the  Moors  I  met  a  countryman  who 
informed  me,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
tells  you  that  it  is  fine  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  that  he  had  passed  through 
the  Book  Section  an  hour  before. 
"  Books  are  not  much  in  my  line,"  he 
said,  adding  wearily,  "I  guess  I've  seen 
all  I  want  to  see."  He  was  now  going 
out  by  the  Ecole  Militaire  gate,  and  as 
the  Book  Section  was  on  the  way  (I  am 
quoting  him)  he  would  very  willingly 
show  it  to  me.  I  accepted  his  offer 
gladly,  but  by  some  mischance  I  missed 
him  In  Mines  and  Metals,  and  never 
saw  him  again.  It  was  now  half-past 
five,  and  I  began  to  grow  a  little  anx- 
ious. I  felt  like  a  parent  who,  having 
promised  to  visit  his  little  son  at 
school,  cannot  find  the  town  where  it  is 
situated.  Somehow  I  had  never  lost 
faith  that  the  Book  Section  was  adja- 
cent to  the  Swiss  Village.  I  made  that 
my  aim.  An  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment where  they  were  manufacturing 
Savon  de  Congo,  to  whom  I  applied, 
knew  the  village  well;  he  had  taken  his 
grandfather  there  to  see  the  imitation 
glaciers.  I  must  cross  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  go  right  through  Means  of 
Transport  till  I  came  to  Corea;  then 
straight  on,  leaving  Chemical  Industries 
on  my  left,  till  I  came  to  Sweden.  The 
Swiss  Village  was  Just  beyond  Sweden. 
He  had  not  himself  seen  the  Book  Sec- 
tion, but  no  doubt  the  information  I  had 
already  gathered  on  that  point  was  cor- 
rect   It  was  not  likely,  he  said,  with 
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sympathetic  smile,  that  th^  Paris  Bx- 
hibition  would  be  without  a  Book  Sec- 
tion. An  assistant  from  the  Electricity 
for  Cooking  Purposes  stall,  who  had 
stood  by  during  the  discussion,  concur- 
red. 

It  is  a  salutary  exercise  to  look  back 
upon  a  critical  period,  and  try  to  fix  the 
moment  when  success  or  failure  trem- 
bled   in  the    balance.     When  I  recall 
that  day  whereon  I  failed  to  find    my 
little  book,  a  failure  which  robbed  me 
of  what  would  certainly  have  been  one 
of  the  most  pleasurable  incidents  of  my 
life,  I  reflect,  I  assert,  thai  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise  quivered  in 
the  balance  at  the  moment  that  I  left 
the  Savon  de  Congo  stall.    Still  I  do 
not  wholly  blame   myself.     It  was  by 
sheer  ill-luck  that  ten  minutes  later   I 
lost  my  way  in  the  department  devoted 
to  Drain  Pipes.      Even  then  the   day 
might  have  been  won  had  I  been  firm 
enough  to  cut  across  the  Champ  deMars, 
and  make  for  Corea,  as  the  Savon  de 
Congo  assistant  had  suggested.    But  I 
was  beguiled— you  must    remember    I 
was  very  tired— by  one  of  those  delight- 
ful moving  staircases.    You  step  on  to 
a  piece  of  cocoanut  matting,  and  are 
carried    easily     and    gracefully— some- 
where—you  do  not  know  whither,  but 
you  are  very  conscious  that  it  is  with- 
out effort  on  your  part    I  was  carried 
into  a  high  gallery  and  gently  landed 
into  a  section  devoted  to  the  Limbs  of 
Man  in  wax,  on  which  were  indicated, 
with   unflinching  realism,  the  various 
wounds  that  peace  and  war  inflict  upon 
the  body.    Accompanying  each  wound 
was  a  model  in  wax  of  the  surgeon's 
hands  showing  the  method  of  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  That  section  was  myTugela. 
I  stayed  there  half  an  hour,  and  for  an- 
other quarter  of    an  hour   my  wanton 
eyes  feasted  themselves  on  a  series  of 
exquisite  bathrooms.      From  this  con- 
templation I  was  aroused  to  the  sense 
of  my  folly  by  the  sound  of  shouting. 


Hastening  downstairs,  every  fibre  of 
my  being  strained  at  last  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  enterprise  which  bad 
called  me  to  the  Exhibition,  I  made 
my  way  by  Shetland  Wool,  through  an 
audience  who  were  watching  a  troop  of 
Spanish  dancers,  and  so  out  into  the 
Champ  de  Mars.    What  was  this?  The 
whole  enormous  place  was  filled  witii 
a  dense  crowd  of  shouting,  excited  peo- 
ple.     Bands  were  playing,  flags  were 
waving,  and  down  the  centre  marched 
a  great  procession  of  triumphal  cars  on 
which    nymphs    shivered.      Following 
came  arbors  ot  vine  leaves,  and  cape^ 
ing  figures  of  rotund  men,  with  Jolly 
red  faces,  accomiumied    by    fair    Ba^ 
chantes  from  the  second  row  of  the 
ballet    It  waa  the  t%it  of  the  Vine  In- 
dustry.   In  a  glance  I  saw  all  that  it 
meant  to  me.   Till  the  procession  hid 
passed  and  returned  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  across 
the  Champ  de  Mars  was  .the  Swiss  Vil- 
lage and— and  the  Book  Section.  I  tried. 
I  pushed    here,    I  wheedled    there,  I 
doubled  in  my  tracks  only  to  be  stopped 
by  a  cordon  of  police.    The  procession 
gathered  volume,  more    bands  played, 
the  crowd  increased,  surrounded  me.  I 
could  not  move  backwards  or  forwards. 
I  could  have  cried.  Not  till  seven  o'clock 
was  the  way  clear.  That  left  me  a  bare 
two  hours  to  return  to  my  hotel,  padc 
have  dinner  and  catch  the  nine  o'clock 
train.    I  determined  to  forego  my  din- 
ner and  make  one  more  attempt     I 
crossed  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ran  like  a 
hare  through  Agriculture    and   Foods, 
and  saw,  and  saw,  in  the  distance  some- 
thing that  must  have  been  intended  to 
represent  a  mountain,  and  nearer  at 
hand,  a  little  to  the  right,  tall  glass 
cases  that  looked  as  if  they  contained 
books.    They  were  behag  covered  with 
brown  hoUand  wrappers.    I  ran  towards 
them.   An    oflldal    raised    his    hand. 
"Monsieur  is  too  late,"  he  said. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BCX)KS. 


POLITICAL  IMPRACnCABLES.^ 


People  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  in  i>oliti- 
cal  life,  public  life,  it  ought  to  be  a 
mere  case  of  striving  upward— striving 
toward  a  high  peak.   The  simile  is  in- 
exact   Byery  man  who  is  striving  to  do 
good  public  work  Is  travelling  along  a 
ridge  crest  with  the  gulf  of  failure  on 
each  side— the  gulf  of  inefficiency  on 
one  side,  the  gulf  of  unrighteousness  on 
the  other.   All  kinds  of  forces  are  con- 
tinually playing  on  him,  to  shove  him 
first  into  one  gulf  and  then  into  the 
other;  and  even  a  wise  amd  good  man, 
unless  he  braces  himself  with  uncom- 
mon firmness  and  foresight  as  he  is 
pushed  this  way  and  that  will  find  that 
his  course  becomes  a  pronounced  zig- 
sag  instead  of  a  straight  line;  and  if  it 
becomes  too  pronounced  he  is  lost  no 
matter  to  which  side  the  zigzag  may 
take  him.     Nor  is  he  lost  only  as  re- 
gards his  own  career.    What  is  far  more 
serious,  his  power  of  doing  useful  ser- 
vice to  the  public  is  at  an  end.  He  may 
Btill,  if  a  mere  politician,  have  political 
place,  or,  if  a  make-believe  reformer, 
retain  that  notoriety  on  which  his  van- 
ity feeds.    But  in  either  case  his  useful- 
ness to  the  community  has  ceased. 

The  man  who  sacrifices  everything  to 
efiSdency  needs  but  a  short  shrift  in  a 
discussion  like  this.  The  abler  he  is, 
the  more  dangerous  he  is  to  the  com- 
munity.   The  master  and  typical  repre- 
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sentatlve  ot  a  great  municipal  organiza- 
tion recently  stated  under  oath  that  "he 
was  in  politics  for  his    pocket   every 
time."    This  put  in  its  baldest  and  most 
cynically  offensive  shape  the  doctrine 
upon  which  certain  public  men  act    It 
Is  not  necessary  to  argue  its  iniquity 
with  those  who  have     advanced    any 
great  distance  beyond  the  brigand  the- 
ory of  political  life.    Some  years  ago 
another  public  man    enunciated   much 
the  same  doctrine  in  the  phrase,  "The 
Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  no 
part  In  political  life."    Such  statements 
openly  made  imply  a  belief  that  the  pub- 
lic conscience  is  dull;  and  where  the 
men  who  make  them  continue  to  be  po- 
litical leaders,  the  public  has  itself  to 
thank  for  all   shortcomings   in   public 
life. 

The  man  who  Is  constitutionally  In- 
capable of  working  for  practical  results 
ought  not  to  need  a  much  longer  shrift. 
In  every  community  there  are  little 
knots  of  fantastic  extremists  who  loud- 
ly proclaim  that  they  are  striving  for 
righteousness,  and  who,  in  reality,  do 
their  feeble  best  for  unrighteousness. 
Just  as  the  upright  politician  should 
hold  In  peculiar  scorn  the  man  who 
makes  the  name  of  politician  a  reproach 
and  a  shame,  so  the  genuine  reformer 
should  realize  that  the  cause  he  cham- 
pions Is  especially  Jeopardized  by  the 
mock  reformer  who  does  what  he  can 
to  make  reform  a  laughing-stock  among 
decent  men. 
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Political  Impracticables. 


A  caustic  observer  once  .  remarked 
that  when  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  patriot- 
ism as  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel, 
'*he  was  ignorant  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities contained  in  the  word  *ref  orm.*  " 
The  sneer  was  discreditable  to  the  man 

• 

who  uttered  it,  for  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  justify  corruption  by  railing  at  those 
who,  by  their  conduct  throw  scandal 
upon  the  cause  of  reform,  than  it  is  to 
justify  treason  by  showing  that  men 
of  shady  character  frequently  try  to  cov- 
er their  misconduct  by  fervent  protesta- 
tions of  love  of  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  exactly  as  true 
patriots  should  be  especially  jealous  ot 
any  appeal  to  what  is  base  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  so  men  who  strive 
for  honesty,  and  for  the  cleansing  of 
what  is  corrupt  in  the  dark  places  of 
our  politics,  should  emphatically  disso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  men  whose 
antics  throw  discredit  upon  the  reforms 
tliey  profess  to  advocate. 

These  little  knots  of  extremists  are 
found  everywhere,  one  type  flourishing 
chiefly  in  one  locality  and  another  type 
in  another.  In  the  particular  objects 
they  severally  profess  to  champion  they 
are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles,  for  one 
of  their  characteristics  is  that  each  lit- 
tle group  has  its  own  patent  receipt  for 
salvation  and  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  other  little  groups;  but  In 
mental  and  moral  habit  they  are  funda- 
mentally alike.  They  may  be  socialists 
of  twenty  different  types,  from  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tolstoi  down  and  up,  or  they 
may  ostensibly  champion  some  cause  in 
itself  excellent,  such  as  temperance  or 
municipal  reform,  or  they  may  merely 
with  comprehensive  vagueness  an- 
nounce themselves  as  the  general  ene- 
mies of  what  is  bad,  of  corruption,  ma- 
chine politics  and  the  like.  Their  poli- 
cies and  principles  are  usually  mutually 
exclusive;  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
conviction  which  each  feels,  or  affects  to 
feel,  tliat  his  particular  group  is  the 
real  vanguard  of  the  army  of  reform. 


Of  course,  as  the  particular  groups  are 
all  marching  in  different  directions,  it 
is  not  possible  for  more  than  one  of 
them  to  be  the  vanguard.    The  otben, 
at  best,  must  be  off  to  one  side,  aid 
may  possibly  be  marching  the  wron^ 
way  in  the  rear;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  any  one  of 
them  is  in  the  front.    There  are  in  eadi 
group  many  entirely  sincere  and  honest 
men,  and  because  of    the    presence  of 
these  men  we  are  too  apt  to  pay  some 
of  their  associates  the  unmerited  com- 
pliment of  speaking  of  them  also  as 
honest  but  impracticable.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  typical  extremist  of  this 
kind  differs  from  the  practical  reformer, 
from  the  public  man  who     strives  in 
practical  fashion  for  decency,  not  at  aH 
in  superior  morality,  but     in    inferior 
sense.    He  is  not  more  virtuous;  he  ii 
less  virtuous.    He  Is  merely  more 'fool- 
ish.   When  Wendell  Phillips  denounced 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  'the  slave-hoond 
of  Illinois,^  he  did  not  show  himself 
more  virtuous  than  Lincoln,  but  more 
foolish.      Neither     did      he     advance 
the    cause   of   human  freedom.    When 
the      contest     for      the     Union     and 
against  slavery  took  on  definite  shape, 
then  he  and  his  kind  were  swept  aside 
by  the  statesmen  and  soldiers,  like  Lin- 
coln and  Seward,  Grant  and  Farragnt 
who  alone  were  able  to  ride  the  storm. 
Great  as  is  the  superiority  in  efficiency 
of  the  men  who  do  things  over  those 
who  do  not,  it  may  be  no  greater  than- 
their  superiority  in  morality.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  simple  and  sincere  men  who 
have  a  twist  in  their  mental  make-up, 
these  knots  of  enthusiasts  contain,  espe- 
cially among  their  leaders,  men  of  mor- 
bid  vanity,  who  thirst   for  notoriety, 
men  who  lack  power  to  accomplish  any- 
thing if  they  go  in  with  their  fellows  t» 
fight  for  results,  and  who  prefer  to  sit 
outside  and  attract  momentary  atten- 
tion by  denouncing  those  who  are  really 
forces  for  good. 
In  every  community  in  our  land  there 
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are  many  hundreds  of  earnest  and  sin- 
cere men,  clergymen  and  laymen,  re- 
formers who  strive  for  reform  In  the 
field  of  politics,  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy, in  the  field  of  social  life;  and 
we  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  number  of  times  these  men 
have  been  really  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  the  men  of  the  type  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  The  socialist 
who  raves  against  the  existing  order  is 
not  the  man  who  ever  lifts  his  hand 
practically  to  make  our  social  life  a 
little  better,  to  make  the  conditions  that 
bear  upon  the  unfortunate  a  little  easier; 
the  man  who  demands  the  immediate 
impossible  in  temperance  is  not  the  man 
who  ever  aids  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
•the  evils  caused  by  the  saloon;  and 
those  who  work  practically  for  political 
reform  are  hampered,  so  far  as  they  are 
affected  at  all,  by  the  strutting  vanity 
of  the  professional  impracticables. 

It  is  not  that  these  little  knots  of  men 
accomplish  much  of  a  positive  nature 
that  is  objectionable,  for  their  direct  in- 
fluence is  inconsiderable;  but  they  do 
have  an  undoubted  indirect  effect  for 
bad,  and  this  of  a  double  kind.  They 
affect  for  evil  a  certain  number  of  de- 
cent men  in  one  way  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  equally  decent  men  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  Some  decent  men,  fol- 
lowing their  lead,  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  active  work  of  life,  whether 
social,  philanthropic  or  political,  and  by 
the  amount  they  thus  withdraw  from 
the  forces  of  good  they  strengthen  the 
forces  of  evil,  as,  of  course,  it  really 
makes  no  difference  whether  we  lessen 
the  numerator  or  increase  the  denomi- 
nator. 

Other  decent  men  are  so  alienated  by 
such  conduct  that  in  their  turn  they 
abandon  all  effort  to  fight  for  reform, 
believing  reformers  to  be  either  hypo- 
crites or  fools.  Both  of  these  phenom- 
ena are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  ac- 
tive politician  who  has  striven  for  de- 
cency, and  to  every  man  who  has  stud- 


ied history  in  an  intelligent  way.  Few 
things  hurt  a  good  cause  more  than  the 
excesses  of  its  nominal  friends. 

Fortunately,  most  extremists  lack  the 
power  to  commit  dangerous  excesses. 
Their  action  is  nominally  as  fibortive  as 
that  of  the  queer  abolitionist  group  who, 
in  1864,  nominated  a  candidate  against 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  was  running 
for  re-election  to  the  Presidency.  The 
men  entering  this  movement  represent- 
ed all  extremes,  moral  and  mental. 
Nominally  they  opposed  Lincoln  be- 
cause they  did  not  feel  that  he  had  gone 
far  enough  in  what  they  deemed 
the  right  direction,— had  not  been 
sufficiently  extreme,— and  they  ob- 
jected to  what  they  styled  his 
opportunism,  his  tendency  to  com- 
promise, his  temporizing  conduct,  and 
his  being  a  practical  politician.  In  re- 
ality, of  course,  their  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln was  conditioned,  not  upon  what 
Lincoln  had  done,  but  upon  their  own 
natures. 

They  were  incapable  of  strongly  sup- 
porting a  great  constructive  statesman 
in  a  great  crisis;  and  this  not  because 
they  were  too  virtuous,  but  because 
they  lacked  the  necessary  common 
sense  and  power  of  subordination  of 
self  to  enable  them  to  work  disinterest- 
edly with  others  for  the  common  good. 
Their  movement,  however,  proved  ut- 
terly abortive,  and  they  had  no  effect 
even  for  evil.  The  sound,  wholesome 
common  sense  of  the  American  people 
fortunately  renders  such  movements  as 
a  rule.  Innocuous;  and  this  is.  In  reality, 
the  prime  reason  why  republican 
government  prospers  In  America,  as  it 
does  not  prosper,  for  Instance,  in 
France. 

With  us  these  little  knots  of  impractic- 
ables  have  an  insignificant  effect  upon 
the  national  life,  and  no  representation 
to  speak  of  in  our  governmental  assem- 
blies. In  France,  where  the  nation  has 
not  the  habit  of  self-government,  and 
where  the  national  spirit  is  more  vola- 
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tile  and  less  sane,  each  little  group  grows  to  French  political  life  its  curloos,  ud 
until  it  becomes  a  power  for  evil,  and,  by  no  means  elevating,  kaleidoscopic 
taken  together,  all  the  little  groups  give     character. 


THE  BLANKIT-DOLE.^ 


"  'Twould  be  a  cruel  pity  to  annoy 
her,  the  crathur,  the  last  Christmas 
8he*ll  put  in  wid  us;  and  the  Blankit- 
dole  was  always  what  she  took  a  quare 
surprlsin*  plisure  in.  So  about  play-act- 
In*  it  agin  we  are— if  Rebecca  was  twice 
as  cross." 

"Play-acting?"  said  Dr.  Furlong. 

"A  pair  of  blankits,"  said  Julia,  "and 
a  pound  of  tay,  and  a  half-crown— that's 
what  four  and  twiuty  poor  i)eople  out 
of  this  parish  *ud  be  getting  up  here 
every  Christmas  Eve  time  out  of  mind. 
And  the  Misthress  herself  disthributin* 
the  gifts  to  alch  one  of  them  here  in  the 
book-room,  and  she  sittin*  queenly  there 
in  the  big  chair.    But  upon  me  word, 
sir,  it  cost  a  powerful  sight  of  money. 
There  was  three  pounds  wint  in  the 
half-crowns  alone;  and  the  tay  'ud  come 
to  maybe     half    as     much    agin— tay's 
chapened    these    times— and    the    blan- 
kits    were    a     terrible     price,      terri- 
ble.      'Twouldn't    be    much    short  of 
a    dozen    guineas  altogether.    So  when 
the     Family     got     ruinated     a     while 
back,  how  would  she  be  affordin*  it  at 
all?     And  she  all  the  while,  mind  you, 
never  thinkin'  of  anythin*  bein*  dllTrint 
to  what  they  was  used  to.  and  consid- 
herln*  belike  the  bills  got  ped  as  natural 
as  the  laves  come  out  on  the  trees,  just 
a  while  sooner  or  later,   accordin'  as 
may  happen.    But  It's  fairly  distracted 
I  was.  schemin'  and     conthrlvin',    till 
this  time  three  year  ago  I    made     up 
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a  sort  of  plan  in  me  mind  bow  to  nun- 
age  rightly.    See  here,  sir." 

She  twitched  the  Doctor  by  the  sleere 
toward  a  little  rouzid  table  In  an  obscnn 
nook  behind  the  screen.  On  it  stood  & 
dark-purple  grocer's  parceL  with  t  sil- 
ver coin  stuck  in  the  twine,  and  a  wlUte 
soft-looking  bundle,  which  displayed  & 
border  of  shaded  brown. 

**I  made  a  shift,"  she  said.  '*to  get  tlie 
one  pair  of  blankits — I  couldn't  tell  700 
the  shilling's  they  stood  me  in— and  tlie 
pound  of  tay,  and  the  half-crown.  And 
thin  I  wint  round  to  the  people,  and  I 
explained  to  them  the  way  it  was  witk 
the  Family,  and  that     the    Misthr«« 
couldn't  be  annoyed  about  it  and  wliat 
themselves  had  a  right  to  do.    So  now 
there  she  does  the   sittin'   in  the  big 
chair  wid  the  ould  foIdin*-screen  behind 
her  to  keep  ofT  draughts,  for  'fraid  sbe 
might  notice  anythin*;  and  here  I  hare 
the  pair  of  blankits  and  all  convenient 
to  hand  to  her.    And  in  comes,  maybe. 
Father  Connolly,  or  Biddy  Lynch,  or  the 
Widdy  Kilkelly,  and  up  to  the  front  of 
the  chair  he  steps,  and  makes  his  best 
bow,  or  drops  her     curtsey    accordin'. 
And  the  Misthress  gives  him  the  bundle 
I'm  after  handin'  her— «ure  she'd  neier 
think  to  ax  where  It   come  from,  no 
more  than  if  it  was  a  cloud  ont  of  the 
sky— and  then  It's  'Long  life  to  joor 
Ladyship,'  and  'Heaven  be  yoor  bed.' 
and  'You're  very  welcome.  Father.'  and 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  off  wid  bio 
round  the  screen.    But  at  the  back  of  It 
here,  out  of  sight  sure  he  Just  hands 
what  she  gave  him  over  to  me  agin, 
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tbe  way  m^t  liaf«  It  ready  for  tlie 
Best  ^b^dy  come*  same  as  if  we  had 
ooea  a-pleee  for  them  all,  and  no  throo- 
ble  wtaate'er.** 

"^XiX  I  aee,''  said  Ihr.  Fnrlottg.  ^^ben 
thla  blanket* a  doing  duty  for  tbe  third 
year.*^ 

rrroth  it  Is/'  Jalia  aaid,  patting  it 
with  a  kind  of  fnrtiye  pride,  "and  no- 
body could  tell  but  it  was  freah  oot  of 
the  ahop.  I  folded  it  other  aide  ont  tlila 
momln',  and  gare  it  a  tie  wid  a  new 
bit  of  the  pinlc  tape.  *Haye  they  aent 
the  blankita  of  a  good  quality,  JnUar 
sea  the  Miathreaa  to  me  only  yesterday. 
'Iligant,  ma'am,'  aea  I;  the  yery  same 
aa  last  year.'  And  it's  the  identical  half- 
crown,  too.  Bnt  the  packet  of  tay'a 
new,"  ahe  .explained,  regretfully,  "for 
that  omadhawn,  Thady  Gahan,  laat 
year  let  it  fall  and  burst  the  bottom 
ont  of  it  Be  good  luck  ^ere  was  no^ 
body  to  come  after  him.  But  I  thought 
Judy  MoUoy  had  us  desthroyed;  for  she 
come  one  of  the  first,  and  if  she  did, 
she  took  and  dhropped  ^e  half-crown, 
that  rowled  itself  into  a  crevice  near 
the  dooiv~and  sorra  another  one  in  the 
house  I  well  luiew—only  John  Bgan 
roked  it  out  wid  his  stick.  It's  a  good 
plan,  bedad." 

"Well,  if  s  ingenious,  no  doubt"  said 
Dr.  Furlong;  "but  it  seems  r»th^  hard 
on  the  people." 

"Oh,  thim,"  said  Julia,  "set  thim  up; 
it's  the  laist  they  may  do  for  the  poor 
Misthress.  And«willin'  and  raisonable 
enough  they  mostly  are,  I'll  say  that  for 
them.  It's  only  Rebecca  Moriarty  does 
be  cross,  and  talkin'  quare  about  the 
Family,  as  if  I'd  be  doin'  anythin'  agin 
it   'Tis  the  best  plan  of  alL" 

"I  suppose  you  must  go  through  wltii 
it  now,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hall  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 
inpatient" 

"I'm  only  waitin'  for  the  Misthress  to 
be  callin'  them  up."  said  Julia.  "She'll 
be  here  directly.   'Twas  Rebecca's  fan- 
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tigaea  delayed  «e.  But  there*a  ob^ 
tiling,  sir,  I'm  a  trifls  onalsy  mbout  VSm 
t&e  Widdy  Laagan  from'tlie  ould  back 
lodge  has  oome  up  wid  herself;  I  beanA 
her  TOloe  below.  And  she's  a  littie  oulA 
ancient  body  not  orer  sinsible  in  her 
mind.  Apt  she  might  be  to  get  risin'  a 
disturbance  on  us,  if  she's  axed  to  gfye* 
up  the  blanlUt  not  rightly  understand- 
in';  and  then  I  dunno  what  'ud  hai^wB 
at  all  at  alL  Musha,  good  graciouat 
iMre's  the  Misthress  herself"— a  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  ope»-^ 
ing.  "  *Twould  be  a  rale  charity,  now,. 
sir,  if  you'd  keep  an  eye  on  the  ould 
body."  Julia  said  in  a  flurry,  "and  pur^ 
Tint  her  by  any  means  of  comin'  up  wid 
the  first:  'twouldn't  matter  as  much  if 
she  was  nigh  to  the  ind  of  thim." 

"AU  right"  Dr.  Fuftong  said,  and  he 
took  up  a  position  near  the  door,  though 
he  was  pussled  to  know  how  he  wouIA 
carry  out  these  instructions. 

Meanwhile.  taU  and  thin  M£m  Val- 
ance, whose  high-capped  grtanlsd  bead 
looked  the  gaunter  because  It  rose  fhND» 
am<mg  the  softness  of  a  fieecy  whitv 
shawl,  settled  herself  in  the  big  square*^ 
outtlned  chair,  shaking  out  the  some- 
what skimpy  folds  of  a  blaick  satin  skM 
which  the  shivering  candle-light  bur* 
nished  gloomily;  and  Julia  gc^ng  to  tha 
head  of  the  stairs,  called  down  themt 
"Ck>me  along  up  wid  yous  out  of  that; 
aisy  and  quiet" 

A  krad  clumping  on  the  stairs,  mixed 
with  the  fiip-flap  of  bare  feet  followed 
this  injunction  immediately,  as  if  put 
in  motion  by  a  spring;  and  presently 
the  procession  came  filing  in,  mostly  old 
women  and  men.  Dr.  Furlong  watched 
the  iHToceedings  from  a  comer  near  the 
door.  They  seemed  to  be  carried  am 
wHh  no  serious  hitch.  The  i»*esenta^ 
tions  were  made  with  all  the  forms  and 
ceremonies.  «nd  the  gifts  were  prompt- 
ly surrendered  by^ach  recipient  in  turn 
to  Julia.  anU>ushed  bdhlnd  the  ocudcs, 
Dinny  Blake  did  make  some  irpoilfve 
feints  of  being  about  to  pooket  tte  larif- 
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^rown,  but  desisted  at  once  upon  Julia's 
passionately  whispered  appeal  to  him 
to  '*hehave  himself  like  a  dadnt  Chris- 
tian;" and  though  she  fldgetted  uneasily 
through  Miss  Valance's  exhortation  to 
Joe  Rea  on  the  Inadvisability  of  parting 
with  any  of  his  coin  at  M'Evoy's,  the 
Irony  in  his  undertalcing  to  "alt  iyery 
pinny  of  it  that  he  spint  on  drinlc"  was 
«quite  unsuspected  by  the  person  ad- 
clressed.  Nor  was  there  perceptible  any 
false  ring  in  Bridget  Toler*s  fervent 
promise  to  "be  prayln'  for  all  the  Val- 
ances every  night  of  her  life  as  long  as 
she  had  a  thraneen  of  thlm  iligant 
Iblankits  above  her." 

These  things  were  interesting  Dr. 
Purlong  when  he  was  tardily  reminded 
of  his  special  commission  by  the  sight 
of  a  small  old  wizened  woman  pushing 
her  way  eagerly  to  the  front,  amid  en- 
couragement from  the  bystanders,  who 
bade  her  "come  along  wid  herself,"  and 
one  another  "be  lettin'  the  Widdy  Lan- 
;i:an  pass."  He  hastily  tried  to  inter- 
rpose  with  some  retarding  suggestions, 
T>trt  it  was  too  late,  and  she  slipped  by 
liim  at  a  tottering  trot,  in  her  ancestral 
cloak,  so  much  too  ample  for  her  that 
whenever  she  stood  still  it  made  a  black 
frill  around  her  on  the  floor,  towards 
Which  it  seemed  to  be  dragging  her 
down.  Julia  had  thus  no  alternative 
but  to  hand  her  mistress  the  Widdy's 
"bundle,  but  as  she  did  so  she  made  sig- 
nals of  distress  to  the  Doctor,  seeming 
to  implore  his  aid  in  counteracting  the 
evil  efl'ects  of  Its  bestowal. 

Accordingly  when  the  little  Widdy  re- 
appeared behind  the  screen,  gleefully 
bugging  her  parcels,  she  was  met  by 
two  people  who  were  cruelly  bent  on 
Inducing  her  to  part  from  her  newly 
acquired  prize.  Such  a  proposal  very 
f»dly  shocked  and  grieved  the  Widdy; 
mor  could  arguments,  explanations,  ca- 


joleries and  promises  anght  avail  to  fm- 
ommend  It  They  were  all  responded  t» 
by  plaintive  "Ah,  no's!"  growing  shril- 
ler and  more  queruloiis  with  each  reit- 
eration, until  at  last  another  voice,  also 
high-pitched  and  quav^rins,  called  im- 
patiently to  inquire  why  nobody  came; 
wherenpon  Jolia,  with  a  distracted 
mien,  ran  round  the  screen  to  accoant 
for  the  delay  as  plausibly  as  she  cooH 
To  Dr.  Furlong  the  case  had  assomeJ 
a  very  hopeless  complexion,  when  la 
ally  Joined  him  in  the  i>er8on  of  one 
Mrs.  BTAteere,  the  Uttle  Wlddy^s  good- 
natured  and  pertly  niece,  whose  cotx^ 
ing  and  %WXherihg^  reinforced  by  a 
conple  of  the  Doctor's  not  over-abim- 
dant  florins,  at  lensrth  detached  the  Ub- 
gering  grasp  lothfuDy  from  the  prop- 
erty bundle.  Yet  even  then  she  tottered 
away  so  evidently  so  very  much  les 
than  half  consoled,  that  he  felt  Inhomaa 
and  remorseful  as  he  sped  to  Julia  witk 
his  spolL 

In  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  her  he 
started  violently,  and  all  bnt  let  it  drop; 
the  cause,  his  having  suddenly  become 
aware,  with  an  unaccountable  degree 
of  astonishment,  that  the  big  white  and 
fawn-colored  dog  was  in  the  room.  Tbe 
beast  was  lying  close  to  Miss  Valaoce'i 
feet,  conspicnous  even  in  that  dim  lifbt 
against  her  dark  gown,  stretched  lazilr, 
with  his  heavy  forepaws  crossed,  and 
his  wide  red  mouth  open. 

"Wha<t  is  it,  sirr*  Julia  asked 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  answered,  "only  t 
hadn't  noticed  that  the  dog  was  there.* 

Julia  flung  up  her  hands.  "The  sainti 
be  good  to  us!— the  dog!— where  is  it  at 
all?" 

But  at  this  moment  Miss  Valance  roie 
up  stiffly  and  feebly.  I  think.  JoUi.*' 
she  said,  "I'll  now  leave  the  rest  of  the 
distribution  to  yoo." 
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Srend  Hamen  most  incompreUtSn^lbly 
taade  no  capital  out  of  hla  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole;  he  diadahied  to  be- 
come a  millionaire.  His  brilliant  fame 
seemed  burdensome,  his  tremendous 
popularity  actually  detestable  to  him. 
-  He  avoided  it  all;  he  had  never  sought 
kla  fellow-men,  now  he  fled  from  them. 
He  concealed  himself  in  the  deepest  soli- 
tude, in  the  wilderness.  He  cret»t  away 
from  mankind,  like  a  wounded  animal 
that  goes  into  the  woods  to  die. 
'  The  famous  Polar  explorer  lived  in 
Ills  home,  the  house  of  the  poor  moun- 
tain peasant  on  the  lofty  fjeld,  where 
only  the  pallid  reindeer-moss  throve. 
His  fare  was  more  simple  than  the  day- 
laborer's  on  a  little  farm.  The  savage 
nature  surrounding  them  had  weighed 
upon  his  parents'  minds  like  a  heavy 
Imrden  of  care;  they  scarcely  under- 
stood that  their  son  was  unlike  other 

7  men. 

.^.    The  latter  led  a  singular  life.    As  if 

^  ■  llie  solitude  was  not  lonely  enough,  he 
often  left  the  house,  and  wandered 
through  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  rocky 
desert,  or  he '  went  far  down,^own  to  the 
■lopeB,  where  he  threw  himself  on  the 
grass  and  lay  motionless  for  hours,  with 
his  f&ce  pressed  against  the  green  earth 
as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Varanger  Fjord.  Or  he  crouched 
'  en  some  lofty  cliff,  gazing  absently  Into 
the  air.  He  never  went  to  church,  or 
▼istted  the  parsonage  where  Maren  AU- 
Bsers  lived. 
Sigurd  Bckdal's  betrothed  bride  had 

,  become  still  more  beautiful;  there  was 
something  terrible  in  the  loveliness  of 
lier  white  face  and  magnificent  red-gold 
hair.  Not  a  feature  of  the  wan  counte- 
nance changed  its  expression,  but  a  f e- 

•S^snrd  ^okdal't,  BiM«.      B7     Blchaitl   Vom.. 
TkaatbLtad  bj  IfAiy  J.  Saflbid.    Oopjilffbt,  1900. 
Uttte,  BrowB  a  Ob.    Prtoe  f  LSD. 


verisH  Are,-  as  mysterious  as  the  glitter 
of  the  Northern  Lights,  gleamed  in  her 
steel-blue  eyes.  She  was  slender  an<i 
delicate,  yet  not  at  all  girlish.  No,  Sigr 
urd  Bckdal's  betrothed  was  like  a 
woman;  nay,  more,  she  was  like  a 
widow. 

No,  Svend  Hansen  did  not  come  t(» 
Maren  Allmers,  though  he  thought  or 
nothing  else,  not  even  of  his  world-wide* 
fame,  not  even  of  the  horrible  flight  of 
the  Eagle,  flrst  steadily  northward,  theis 
constantly  toward  the  east,  always  to- 
ward the  east    He  did  not  even  thlnls 
of  his  companion,  neither  of  his  plunge 
into  the  depths,  that  last  deed  of  Sigurd 
Eckdal,  nor  of  his  grave  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arctic  ice.    He  thought  of  nothing 
except  Maren  Allmers,  and  that  he  had 
loved  her  from  childhood,  that  he  had 
worked  and  starved  for  her  sake,  that 
she  had  been  his  before  that  other  came» 
that  she  would  now  have  been  his  own, 
his  wife,  had  not  that  other  come  and 
robbed  him  of  her. 

And  Svend  Hansen,  whether  he  was 
wandering  over  the  cliffs,  or  lying  on 
the  grass  with  his  face  pressed  against 
the  ground,  or  crouching  on  the  rockyr 
bluff  above  the  fjord  gazing  northward,, 
thought  that  sooner  or  later  the  dar 
must  come  when  Sigurd  Eckdal's  be-^ 
trothed  bride  would  be  Svend  Hansen's 
wife. 

For  his  wife  she  must  be.  This  ha^ 
been  his  resolve  from  boyhood;  he  had 
determined  upon  it  long  before  Sigurd 
Bckdal's  last  deed,  and  he  was  a  mani 
to  execute  his  wilL 

To  execute  his  will,  and  make  Sigurtf 
Eckdal's  bride  his  wife,  he  had  lived 
through  that  time  on  the  Arctic  ice,  tiiat> 
horrible  time,  horrible  beyond  all  Imag-* 
ination.  It  needed  more  than  mortal 
strength  to  experience  such  things  and 
remain  sane.   Well,  he  had  possessed 
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this  superhuman    strength— for  Maren 
Allmers's  sake. 

Never  before  had  man  ao  loTed  a 
woman. 

It  seemed  as  If  &  spell  emanated  from 
abend's  mlghtj  will,  which  acted  eyen 
mt  a  distance  and  worked  mirades.  For 
H  resembled  a  mirade  that,  when  Sveiid 
did  not  come  to  the  parsonage,  Iftarea 
Allmers  went  up  to  the  fjeld,  to  his 
parents'  home. 

When  she  appeared  there  the  first 
time,  and  Srend  saw  her  i^iproach,  a 
tremor  ran  through  the  man's  whole 
fhune.  Then  he  felt  strangely  calm;  a 
piofbund  peace  stole  orer  him,  as  If  he 
kad  accomplished  what  .he  willed,  and 
liaren  had  now  become  his,  ^'for  time 
and  eternity." 

With  this  feeling  of  absolute  qnletod* 
to  went  toward  her,  as  though  her  com- 
ing to  the  fjeld  was  something  perfect- 
ly natural,  and  he  had  been  expecting 
tor  a  long  time. 
.  *^ou  are  here,  Maren." 

*Tres,  I  am  here." 

''It  is  a  long  climb  np  to  the  fjeld* 
But  you  care  nothing  for  that." 

••No,  nothing." 

••Yes,  yes,  that  is  like  you.   Ton  are 
fltrong,  even  thous^  you  look  so  delicate 
dainty.     Won't  you   go    into  the 


would  not  go  into  the  house.  So 
walked  with  her  through  the  moun- 
▼alley  in  which  the  white  reindeer 
moss  looked  like  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
flSk  that  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  It 
tod  a  wintry  aspect 

After  they  had  walked  for  some  time 
la.  aUence,  S^Fend  stopped,  gaaed  stead- 
ily at  Maren,  and  asked,— 
'  •*lihy  do.  jon  come?" 
He-  knew    very  well    why    she    had 
\\  but  he  wished,  to  hear  It  from  her 
npa 
**t.  could'  not  help  coming." 
'^oa*.  conld!  not  help  it" 
'"'Smi.  must  tell  me  somethiiig  abonl 


Sigurd  Bckdal's  last    momenta     Yob 
said  nothing  at  that  time." 

"Ton    asked    nothing  then.     Bnt  I 
thought  you  would  come  tfnd  questloa 


ft 


••Yes,  now  I  will  oome  and  questloi 
you.  I  coidd  not  speak  of  it  befoie; 
now  I  can.  Yon  moat  tell  me  efcry- 
thlng  aboot  his  last  daySb  erery  mo- 
ment of  them." 

He  had  been  preparina  for  her  qsci- 
tioning  erer  since  Slgnrd  BSckdaTi 
plunge  to  death,  and  considering  eroj 
word  of  his  reply.  Sometimes  he  bid 
repeated  his  answer  aloud,  word  for 
word. 

While  driftlnir  thmogh  the  sir 
alone  after  Sigurd  BAdal's  fail  wiiDe 
dragging  his  sledge  oyer  tto  hills  of 
the  pack  ice.  during  his  whole  Arctie 
life  he  had  pondered  over  the  answtr 
which  he  must  some  day  glTe  Sigard 
Bckdal's  betrothed  bride.  Heliadstnd- 
led  It  word  for  word.  Tliat  erer^froseB 
region,  the  white  Arctic  summer  world, 
the  black  night  of  winter,  the  misty  twi- 
light  and  the  fiery  sun  of  the  Amon 
Borealis  heard  those  words.— the  Unt 
sounds  of  a  human  voice  wUdi  lisd 
erer  echoed  In  that  domain.  He  leaned 
his  answer  by  heart,  aa  a  fldBoolboj 
learns  ^e  aUAabet  And  yet-wbea 
the  long-ezpectsd  Tlsitor  anddenly  stood 
befoSre  him;  with  her  white  Vdkycie 
face,  framed  like  the  halo  <^  a  mu- 
tyred  saint  by  her  golden  hair,  wgittA 
almost  failed  him. 

He  bit  hi*  lips  till  ther  bled,  and  sum- 
moned all  his  coorage  and  force  of  wIlL 
as  though  a  life  stmgite  was  impesd- 
ing.  To  hear  whether  Ills  virice  ms 
under  hia  ceotrol.  he  aaked: 

"Are  yon  alwa^v  thinking  of  itr 

"Of  what  elaa  should  I  think?  Hov 
did  he  seem  during  his-  last  dajrs,  Ui 
last  hones?" 

She  had  sat  down  on  a  rodi;  and  wsr 
gasing  at  him  as  though  she  wouM  diB 
read' the  wotdrfroni  his  Upi,  dfcaw  tbem 
from  his  inmsflt  heart  with  hsr  €|ca 
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She  was  bending  forward  as  If  to  meet 
ilia  answer.  ^ 

''How  did  be  aeem?^ 

'Jnst  aa  onlj  Sigurd  Bckdal  could 


w 


l•^ 
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He  bad  learned  to  ntter  the  name  too. 
It  had  coat  him  a  long  time  and  much 
labor  to  aay  "Sigurd  Bckdal"  loudly. 
Cftfanly  and  slowly.  It  waa  fortunate 
ttat  there  had  been  no  one  on  these 
telghts  to  hear  him  trying  again  and 
•HalB  to  say  "Sigurd  Bckdal*'  in  a  loud, 
calm  tone. 
'*Aa  only  Sigurd  Bckdal  could  seem." 
He  forced  himself  to  repeat  the  name 
loudly  and  calmly,  feeling  how  her  eyes 
striving  to  pierce  the  depths  of  his 


.  ICaren  seem^f ta  have  ezpacted  a  dlf- 
.  feient  utterance  of  the  name.  His  great 
composure  evidently  surprised  her. 
.Then  she  medianically  repeated,— 

**As  only  he  could  seem.  .  .  .  He 
could  be  so  radiant,  so  exultant,  so  se- 
cure of  victory.  So  long  as  the  wind 
remained  favorable,  he  was  undoubted- 
ly an  these  things.  But  when  it  changed, 
when  it  constantly  drove  the  balloon 
eastward,  how  did  he  appear  then?" 

"Just  as  he  only  could  seem:  Sigurd 
SckdaL" 

The  same  slow,  loud  utterance,  the 
came  absolute  composure. 

*'8urely  he  wislii^  to  rule  the  wind," 
cried  Maren.  "wished  to  force  it  by  his 
win  to  bear  the  Bagle  northward?  The 
wind  was  to  obey  his  wilL  .  .  .  Speak!" 

''He  did  desire  it,"  replied  Svend.  "But 
Ua  will  did  not  avail  And  then  the 
mlats  came,  and  neither  sky  nor  earth 
could  be  seen.  It  was  so  black  that 
neither  of  us  could  see  the  other's  face." 

"Ton  could  not  see  his  face  when  he 
despaired?* 

''I  saw  nothing  but  dark,  delving  mist 
For  days  I  saw  nothing  else,  l^or  long, 
Igng  days,'' 

.  Maren  groaned  aloud.  .  .  .  After   a 
yaiise  she  again  asked,^ 


"What  did  you  say  to  each  other?" 

'Very  little.    Rarely  a  word." 

'For  days,  in  the  midst  of  those  black, 
driTing  clouds  of  mist,  rarely  a  word?" 

"What  should  we  have  said  to  each 
other?" 

"Did  you  not  try  to  encourage  him? 
Say  that  the  wind  would  surely  change, 
must  change?  That  you  would  certain- 
ly drive  northward?  Did  you  not  en- 
treat him  to  hold  out,  to  wait,  hope  and 
believe,— believe  in  himself?  For  so 
long  as  a  man  believes  in  himself,  he 
cannot  despair,  and  only  a  despairing 
man  could  do  what  he  did  at  last  Did 
you  leave  him  to  his  despair,— you  who 
were  to  aid  and  protect  him,— that  you 
might  avenge  yourself  upon  us?  An- 
swer." 

"I  could  not  help  him." 

"Why  not?" 

"Sigurd  Bckdal  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  helped  when  he  <56uld  no  longer 
help  himself.    Surely  you  knew  him." 

"I  did  not  know  him." 

"What?" 

"The  Sigurd  Bckdal  whom  I  knew 
would  never  have  killed  himself." 

"When  the  wind  remained  constantly 
unfavorable,  when  we  were  steadily 
driven  eastward,  he  at  last  ceased  to 
be  Sigurd  BckdaL" 

Maren  saidr 

"Then  he  lost  faith  in  himself,  and, 
when  be  did  that  he  lost  faith  in  every- 
thing. When  he  believed  in  nothing, 
despair  seized  him,  and  as  a  despairing 
man  he  accomplished  the  act  Was  it 
so?" 

"It  was." 

"You  could  not  restrain  him?" 

"He  was  standing  close  beside  me. 
Suddenly  the  place  beside  me  was 
empty." 

"Suddenly  the  place  beside  you  was 
empty,  suddenly  the  place  beside  you 
was  empty." 

She  repeated  the .  terrible  sentence 
again  and  again. 
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The  Academy  apologlseB  for  devoting 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  issue  to  works 
of  fiction,  explaining  that  It  receives, 
on  the  average,  twenty  novels  a  week 
in  the  season,  and  the  production  in- 
creases each  year.  It  adds  that  the  in- 
ference is  that  a  vast  number  of  people 
read  novels  and  nothing  else,  which  it 
does  not  regard  as  an  encouraging 
thought. 

The  recent  death  of  George  Dolby, 
Dickens^s  private  secretary,  and  press 
agent  during  the  Dickens  readings,  has 
called  out  many  interesting  reminis- 
cences both  of  Dickens  and  his  faithful 
attendant.  A  new  edition  of  Dolby's 
"Charles  Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him"  is 
promised.  Dolby's  own  end  was  pa- 
thetic. H!e  died  penniless  at  the  Ful- 
ham  Infirmary,  and  tiie  verdict  of  the 
inquest  held  upon  him  gave  the  cause 
of  death  as  "Bronchitis,  accelerated  by 
self-neglect'* 

Among  the  many  stories  of  newspa- 
per life  which  have  entertained  maga- 
zine readers  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  there  has  been  none  cleverer  than 
"The  Bread  Line,"  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.    Dedicated  to  "Those  Who  have 
Started  Papers,    to  Those   Who   have 
Thought  of    Starting  Papers,    and   tO 
Those  Who  are  Thinking  of  Starting 
Papers,"  it  appeals  to  a  numerous  con- 
stituency.   The  experiences  of  the  four 
friends  who  attempt  to  make  their  for- 
tunes out  of  the  "Whole  Family,"  with 
its  premium  list  ranging  from  a  bicy- 
cle to  a  Bible,  are  not  the  less  amusing 
for  an  obvious    resemblance   between 
their    venture    and    certain    Inma    fide 
sheets  much  in  the  public  eye.     When 
so  much  "lig^t  reading"  Is  heavy,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  skit  like 
this.   The  Century  Ca 


The  two  latest  volumes  in  Small,  Miy- 
nard  &  Co/s  series  of  "Beacon  Blof- 
raphies"  are  devoted  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  Sam  Honston — ^the  first  writtei 
by  Carl  Hovey  and  the  second  by  Sink 
Barnwell  Elliott.  Both,  but  espediKr 
the  sketch  of  Sam  Houston,  are  food 
specimens  of  what  may  be  done  in  eos- 
densed  biography,  without  any  sacrliee 
of  picturesqueness  or  color.  To  the  com- 
panion series  of  "Westminster  Biof- 
raphies,"  which  opened  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh's  sketch  of  Robert  Brownisf 
some  time  ago,  there  is  added  an  appie- 
ciative  .and  well-prop<^tioned  little  biof- 
raphy  of  John  Wesley  by  Frank  Bin- 
fleld.  Many  a  reader,  wearied  with  duO 
and  pretentious  biographies  of  portes- 
tons  proportions  will  welcome  theie 
modest  and  readable  little  books. 

This  is  pre-eminentiy  a  Chaucer  year; 
and  the  celebration  of     the  five  hns- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death 
has  quickened  Interest  In  his  writinp 
and  in  his  life.  To  the  various  critical,  bi- 
ographical and  descriptive  studies  tod 
articles  called  forth  by    this  occasion 
there  is  now  added,  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  db  Co.,  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  In  two  rich  tnd 
stately  volumea    Professor  LonnsbinT 
of    Tale    furnishes    an     Introductloii, 
which  adds  to  certain  biographical  and 
critical  particulars  some  hints  as  to  the 
reading  of  Chaucer  which  are  calcolit- 
ed  to  make  the  text  less  formidable.  The 
poems  are  printed  In  doable  columns,  in 
clear  type,  and  there  is  a  very  satIsfa^ 
tory  Glossarial  Index.    The  volumes  are 
substantially  and  tastefally  bound. 

"The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Bo- 
land"  (A.  C;  McClurg  db  Co.)  revives  ftr 
present-day  readers  oae  of    the  moit 
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thrilling  penooal  records  of  the  convul-" 
sibns  through  which  France  passed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  were  written  by  Ma- 
dame Roland  while  in  prison  and  in  the 
rery  shadow  of  the  guillotliie,  yet  they 
have  an  ease  and  freshness  which  be- 
tray few  traces  of  the  tragic  conditions 
under  which  they  were  penned.  The 
present  edition  follows  the  Bnglish 
translation  from  the  original  edition 
publiehed  by  Bosc,  Madame  Roland's 
friend  and  literary  executor.  This 
translation  was  published  in  1795  and 
has  long  been  inaccessible  to  most  read- 
ers. The  present  edition  is  the  first 
since  that  date,  apd  it  will  be  widely 
welcomed. 

''Colonial  Days  and  Ways"  are  treat- 
ed by  Helen  Bvertson  Smith,  in  the  at- 
tractive volume  bearing  that  title  which 
The  Century  Co.  publishes,  with  more 

• 

discrimination  than  is  ezliibited  by 
some  writers  in  this  field.  The  author 
distinguishes  between  the  English, 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  and  their 
different  modes  of  life,  and  also  be- 
tween the  varying  conditions  existing 
among  colonists  of  the  same  class  at 
different  periods.  Her  chief  sources  of 
information  are  diaries,  letters,  old 
wills  and  other  documents  to  which  she 
had  access,  largely  relating  to  the  for- 
tunes of  one  family  in  its  successive 
generations,  but  she  has  supplemented 
this  material  with  facts  gleaned  from 
other  sources,  and  out  of  it  has  found 
it  possible  to  construct  the  family,  so- 
cial and  political  life  of  the  several 
types  of  colonists-^those  from  England 
in  particular— in  a  series  of  pictures 
whidi  are  warm  with  human  interest 

Written  with  dash  and  picturesque- 
ness,  with  spirit  and  manly  sympathy, 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  "With  Both 
Armies  in  South  Africa"  holds  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  from  the  first 


pageHto  the  last,  as  few  of  the  numer- 
>  ous  books  called  forth  by  the  unhappy  ^ 
Boer  war  have  the  power  to  do.  •  Mr. 
Davis  was  with  the  Btitish  force  Which 
relieved  Ladysmith;  later;  he  wad  in  ' 
;  Pretoria  before  Its  capture,  and  with     * 
the  Boer  commandoes  which  feU  back 
before  the  overwhelming  British  army. 
He  learned  to  respect  the  Boer,,  to  un- 
derstand how  he  had  been  misrepre-  ^ 
sented  by  the  sordid    schemers    wlio 
wanted  the  Transvaal  for  its  gold,  and 
to  believe  fully  in  the  Justice  of    the 
Boer  cause.   If  the  partition  of  Poland 
was  a  tragedy;  if  Russia's  broken  faith 
with  Finland  was  a  crime,  some  measure 
of  human  sympathy  is  surely  due  to 
the  hapless  burghers,  of  whose  courage 
and  piety  Mr.  Davi^  gives  such  vivid 
pictures  in  this  volume.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

Charles  W.  Chestnutf  s  two  volumes 
of  stories  had  roused  expectations 
Ifhich  it  would  not  have  beeor  strange 
if  his  first  novel  had  failed  to  satisfy. 
But  '*The  House  Behind  the  CMars" ' 
shows  talents  for  construction  and  char- 
acter development  that  are  not  always 
among  the  gifts  of  the  successful  writer 
of  short  stories.  Considered  merely  as 
fiction,  the  book  is  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. While  as  a  study  of  social  con- 
ditions in  the  borderland  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  it  shows  the 
same  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject 
which  has  made  Mr.  Chestnutf  s  work 
so  noticeable  from  the  first  The  char- 
acters of  the  brother  and  sister  on 
whose  fate  fhe  plot  pivots  are  differen- 
tiated with  a  nicety  which  relieves  the 
author  at  once  from  the  suspicion  of 
presenting  types  rather  than  individ- 
ual||^  and  the  minor  figures  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  The 
book  combines  to  an  unusual  degree 
qualities  which  should  commend  it  to 
the  serious  reader  with  those  which  en- 
sure a  wider  popularity.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Ca 
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THE  DAWN  OF  A  REIGN.* 


Rome,  Aug.  25th,  lOOa 
Victor  Bmanuel  of  Savoy,  third  of 
that  name,  has  left  for  Naples,  and  po- 
litical Italy  has  gone  bade  to  finish  the 
▼acation  which  was  interrupted  almost 
a  month  ago,  by  the  monstrous  crime  of 
Oaetano  Bresci.  The  new  King  and  his 
IMurliament  have  met  with  all  the  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
which  could  not  have  been  better  ar- 
ranged than  by  the  octogenarian,  Sig. 
Saracco;  they  have  talcen  their  oaths  of 
mutual  support,  and  will  now  have  lei- 
smre  to  reflect  before  they  meet  again. 
It  is  said  that  the  King,  in  his  retire- 
ment, will  take  counsel  chiefly  of  him- 
self; while  the  parliament  will  perhaps 
attempt  to  consult  whatever  there  may 
be  in  Italy  deserving  the  name  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  times  when  the  trib- 
one  is  silent  are  not  always  the  least 
fruitful  in  the  history  of  nations;  but 
what  win  be  the  decisions  matured  and 
what  the  solutions  attempted  during 
the  still  weeks  of  Italy's  first  mourn- 
ing? It  would  be  interesting  to  specu- 
late upon  this  question;  but  it  will  be  a 
more  instructive,  because  a  more  as- 
sured and  .practicable  task,  to  observe 
the  two  associates  in  power,  who  hold 
the  future  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
hands,  and  to  consider  those  problems 
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which  that  future  must  solve  without 
delay  if  it  would  not  perpetuate  them. 

Victor  Emanuel  III  is  thirty-two 
years  old,  and  not  very  much  is  as  yet 
known  about  him.  We  have  been  told 
during  the  last  few  years,  by  those 
learned  in  such  matters,  that  he  is  a 
good  numismatist;  and  there  is  assured- 
ly no  science  more  fit  to  be  the  pastime 
of  a  prince.  Sovereigns  are  usually  in- 
terested in  none  but  the  coins  which 
bear  their  own  image  and  whose  alloy 
is  a  matter  that  affects  their  honor;  but 
such  exclusiveness  is  unfortunate.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no 
more  eloquent  and,  as  we  say  nowa- 
days, more  suggestive  object-lesson  for 
the  occupant  of  a  throne  than  a  collec- 
tion of  coins.  Enduring  witnesses  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dynasties,  it  also 
sometimes  happens  that  they  pay  hom- 
age in  the  vacant  space  below  the  de- 
vice to  that  God  who  alone  is  great 
Numismatics,  in  short,  is  the  philosophy 
of  kings. 

Victor  Emanuel  III  is  usually  credited 
with  a  very  robust  will  He  gave  a 
striking  proof  of  the  same  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visiting  the  Pyramids,  while 
still  quite  young.  "I  am  sure  of  my- 
self." was  his  answer  to  the  anxious 
attendants  who  wanted  him  to  keep 
fast  hold  of  the  ciceron€%  hand  when 
scaling  those  mountains  of  stone;  and 
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the  event  proved  that  he  was  quite  right 
to  be  sure  of  himself,  for  he  gained  the 
summit  without  accident  and  the  deni- 
zens of  the  Nile  Valley  were  able  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  concerning 
the  probable  independence  in  action  of 
the  future  King  of  Italy. 

Doubtless  those  conclusions  were  cor- 
rect; for  we  know  already  that  Victor 
Emanuel  III  utteriy  declines  to  consid- 
er his  royal  pen  as  a  mere  machine  for 
producing  flourishes,  but  has  ordained 
that  all  decrees  shall  be  submitted  to 
him  one  day  at  least  before  their  sig- 
nature, and  if  possible  three.  In  his 
address  from  the  throne  he  spoke  both 
of  his  rights  and  his  duties  as  a  king 
with  a  firmness  that  was  considered  very 
striking;  and  his  proclamation  to  the 
people— which  three  of  his  ministers  en- 
deavored to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
editing— appears  to  have  undergone  se- 
rious modifications  at  his  hand,  though 
It  may  well  be  that  the  changes  in  ques- 
tion were  made,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  style  of  those 
expert  politicians,  as  to  show  that  even 
a  monarch  has  as  much  right  as  the 
humblest  of  his  subjects  to  a  style  and 
Ideas  of  his  own. 

In  that  kind  of  current  legend  which 
is  the  summing-up  of  all  contemporary 
history  in  Italy,  Victor  Emanuel  II 
bears  the  enviable  title  of  the  Great 
King;  while  Humbert  I  has  already  be- 
come for  the  press  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula—even (which  is  very  significant)  for 
the  distinctly  republican  press— the 
Good  King.  It  will  certainly  be  enough 
for  Victor  Emanuel  III  if  he  is  called, 
in  history,  simply  the  King;  resolutely 
claiming  the  right  to  fulfil  his  whole 
duty,  doing  violence  to  himself,  if  need 
be.  In  the  way  of  that  duty,  but  doing 
violence  also  to  others  if  circumstances 
and  his  own  rights  require  it. 

We  are  told  that  his  instinctive  tastes 
were,  in  the  beginning,  not  at  all  mili- 
tary, but  that  a  high  sense  of  his  dig- 
nity as  a  prince-royal  prevailed  over  in- 


born Instinct;  and  a  strong  will,  tided 
by  the  force  of  habit,  ultimately  estab- 
lished a  perfect  harmony  between  hit 
fragile  but  spirited  physique  and  tbe 
uniform  of  a  generaL 

We  also  hear  a  good  deal  about  his 
first  interviews  with  his  ministers,  tnd 
the  keenness  with  which  he  cross-quei- 
tioned  them,  one  after  another,  making 
the  most  minute  inquiry  into  the  aifaln 
of  their  several  departments,  and  seem- 
ing ever  on  the  point  of  bringing  them 
to  book,  as  though  he,  Victor  Emanuel 
were  himself  one  of  those  very  fraf> 
mentary  incarnations  of  national  sover- 
eignty called  deputies.  The  ministen 
even  inquired  among  themselvei 
whether  this  might  not  be  the  new  sot- 
ereign's  method  of  dismissing  them. 
They  concluded  that  it  was  not  so,  and 
remained  at  their  posts;  conscious  all 
the  while,  however,  that  here  was  a 
new  way  of  being  king,  which  would 
imply  a  new  and  altogether  more  alert 
and  assiduous  way  of  being  minister- 
To  his  own  surprise  the  yonng  prinor 
had  become  a  soldier,  like  his  father. 
To  the  surprise  of  his  ministers  that 
soldier  behaved  like  a  sovereign. 

He  is  still,  however,  at  the  age  of 
imitation— conscious  or  unconscious. 
Possibly  he  may  long  have  been  pon- 
dering in  his  Neapolitan  retreat  upon 
the  deep  impressions  received  some 
eight  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  wu 
in  mounted  attendance  upon  another 
crowned  youth.  It  was  at  Metx,  where 
the  German  army  was  practising  exten- 
sive manoeuvres.  Heavily  though  his 
charger  might  be  shod,  William  II,  u 
he  trampled  that  fatal  soil,  could  not 
help  feeling  it  a  little  shaky  benetth 
his  feet;  and  the  curions  effort  he  had 
to  make  to  stUTen  himself  against  tUs 
unpleasant  sensation  probably  added  to 
his  native  prestige  a  studied,  con- 
strained and,  at  the  same  time,  eatUy 
Irritable  air,  which  was  very  strikhig  to 
an  inexperienced  spectator,  and  tbe 
memory  of  which  he  carried  back  witb- 
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him  across  the  Alps.  Introduced  to  his 
future  subjects  in  1872,  from  the  high 
balcony  of  the  Quirinal,  by  Fredericlc 
William,  hereditary  prince  of  Pms^ia 
and  prince-imperial  of  (Germany,  and 
introduced  to  Burope  in  1883,  upon  the 
plain  of  Lorraine  by  William  II,  King 
of  Prussia  and  Bmperor  of  Germany, 
Victor  Emanuel  III  seemed  doubly  pre- 
destined to  adapt  those  traditions  of 
''liberal"  kingship  which  had  come 
to  him  from  the  House  of  Savoy, 
to  the  teachings  and  examples  of 
goyemment  so  freely  lavished  by 
the  House  of  Hofaenaollem  upon  its 
allies.  If  he  really  has  profited  by 
those  lessons  and  that  example, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in  Italy. 

Humbert  I  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
loyal  representative  possible,  and  the 
most  devoted  servant  of  that  political 
conception  which  is  expressed  in  the 
old  and  famous  maxim,  "the  king 
reigns,  but  he  does  not  govern."  Under 
the  shelter  of  this  formula,  sovereigns 
like  Louis  Philippe  have  governed  while 
merely  pretending  to  reign;  so  many 
loopholes  does  the  maxim  offer,  and  so 
difficult  of  exact  application  i«  it— for  the 
reason  that  it  is,  in  truth,  essentially 
absurd.  But  it  will  be  the  mark  in  his- 
tory of  Humbert  I  to  have  made  a  point 
of  honor  of  its  Impeccable  observance. 
He  never  swerved  from  it  but  once,  and 
then  he  swerved  heroically  and  risked 
his  life  in  so  doing.  The  cholera  was 
raging  at  Naples  and  Humbert  I  lin- 
gered on  in  the  city,  while  his  minister 
(Depr6tis)  besought  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  '^Tell  the  parliament,"  was  his 
answer,  "that  the  King  has  told  you  he 
will  remain."  The  Good  King  would  not 
permit  either  parliament  or  minister  to 
interfere  with  his  being  good.  It  was 
his  one  arbitrary  freak;  and  it  was  a 
freak  of  self-sacrifice. 

A  contributor  to  a  military  journal, 
who  was  very  fond  of  King  Humbert, 
has  drawn  a  learned  parallel  between 
that  monarch  and  Caesar.    He  Sets  forth 


how  they  made  themselves  famous  by 
great  achievements  at  the  same  age,  how 
they  died  at  the  same  age,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  same  sort  of  crime;  each 
having  received  a  series  of  wounds  of 
which  in  both  cases  the  second  only 
was  necessarily  fata|.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  this  rather  superstitious  paral- 
lel, it  must  be  pronounced  hardly  just 
to  the  true  originality  of  Humbert  I. 

He  reigned  twenty-two  years  amid  a 
strife  of  parties  which  was  all  the  more 
bitter,  because  it  frequently  turned 
upon  personal  rather  than  abstract 
questions;  all  the  ^  more  painful  be- 
cause two  or  three  of  the  old  par- 
ties were  breaking  up  in  some- 
thing very  like  the  convulsions  of  the 
last  agony;  all  the  more  wearisome  be- 
cause it  was  never  decisive.  The  King 
effaced  his  own  personality  so  effectual- 
ly during  this  conflict  that  he.  escaped 
many  of  the  animosities  which  grew 
out  of  it,  and  the  hatred  of  Bresci  was 
quite  as  exceptional  as  a  genuine  case 
of  mania.  It  seemed  as  though  Hum- 
bert aimed  less  at  being  an  umpire  be- 
tween contending  parties  than  at  being, 
in  very  truth,  merely  the  faithful  re- 
cording scribe  of  his  parliament 
charged  with  announcing  the  name  of 
the  winning  party  and  investing  it  with 
power.  Even  this  was  no  easy  task  for 
a  conscience  as  nice  as  his;  for  in  Italy, 
as  'elsewhere,  and  perhaps  more  than 
'elsewhere,  the  votes  of  parli^unentary 
assemblies  constitute  such  a  maxe  that 
it  requires  close  attention  to  read  them 
aright,  infinite  goodwill  properly  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  a  certain  wiUiog- 
ness  of  a  different  order  to  lay  the  fin- 
ger promptiy  and  firmly  on  what  they 
seem  to  signify.  All  through  the  reign 
which  has  been  brought  to  so  brutal  a 
close,  Humbert  I  continued  to  manifest 
the  attention,  the  good  will  and  the 
willingness  also.  When  the  mase  be- 
came positively  impenetrable,  he  dis- 
solved one  parliament  and  resumed  his 
efforts  with  its  successor. 
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During  the  reign  of  the  second  King 
of  Italy,  the  star  of  Savoy— that  mys- 
terious and  triumphant  star— never 
ceased  to  shine  on  the  horizon;  but  its 
rays  obediently  traversed  the  prism  in- 
terposed by  successive  parties.  Its 
glories  were  never  insolent.  It  was  a 
right  constitutional  star.  Everything 
goes  to  show  that  Victor  Emanuel  III, 
with  a  soul  no  less  loyal  than  his  fa- 
ther's, but  more  exacting,  is  resolved  to 
concentrate  upon  his  own  young  head, 
raised  high  above  all  the  parties,  the 
rays  of  that  mysterious  and  ever  vic- 
torious orb.  A  member  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome,  M.  Georges  de  Man- 
teyer,  has  lately  published  a  most  in- 
genious and  learned  study,^  most  fit  for 
a  coronation-gift,  whereby  it  appears 
that  Victor  Emanuel  III,  being  thirtieth 
in  descent  from  Gamier,  Count  of 
Troyes  and  Viscount  of  Gens,  would  be, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  generation  through 
the  mother  of  the  said  Gamier,  the  lin- 
eal representative  of  the  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, and  perhaps  even,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  degree,  great  grand  nephew  to 
the  Emperor  Avitus.  Here  is  a  discov- 
ery which  ought  not  to  displease  the 
new  sovereign!  though  he  will  doubtless 
prefer  not  to  verify  the  perhaps,  and  to 
stop  at  Charlemagne  rather  than  ascend 
to  the  ephemeral  Avitus. 

No  doubt  the  large  increase  in  the 
anti-dynastic  parties  dims,  more  or  less, 
the  splendor  of  such  an  inheritance.  A 
certain  menace  Is  discernible  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parliament  returned  by 
last  summer's  elections.  When  the 
deputies  were  sent  to  the  country  by 
Gen.  Pelloux  they  counted  in  all  sixty- 
seven  radicals,  republicans  and  social- 
ists. They  came  back  to  Montecltorlo 
ninety-four  In  number,  and  fill  a  much 
more  important  place  in  the  country 
than  before. 

Theoretically  the    parliament    repre- 
sents the  Italian  people,  but  the  facts  of 
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the  case  belie  this  theory.  Betweei 
1882  and  1892  there  were  upon  the  roUi 
in  Italy  2,900,000  qualified  electon. 
After  the  reactionary  reform  carried  liy 
Sig.  Crispl,  the  figure  fell  to  abont  two 
millions.  In  other  words  the  electoral 
lists  have  been  expurgated. 

They  are,  moreover,  curiously  hetero- 
geneous.   In  the  North  the  elector  ii 
abundantly  alive  to  the  interests  of  po- 
litical life.    To  grasp  and  handle  them 
he  has  but  to  revive  the  active  monid- 
pal  governments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
the  South  on  the  contrary,  the  elector 
is  too  often  a  mere  voting-machine.  He 
asks  very  little  of  his  representatlTes. 
because  he  does  not  take  the  principle 
of  representation  seriously.    He  remdHy 
allows  the  deputy  whom  he  has  chosen 
to  become  his  master;  or,  at  least,  be 
ratifies  by  his  choice  the  hegemony  of 
a  local  coterie.    The  sense  of  civic  doty, 
the  mere  notion  of  a  national  existence, 
are  wanting  in  him.    And  yet,  in  tiie 
North,  a  great  many  electors  refnln 
from  voting  at  all,  while  in  the  South 
they  seem  eager  to  do  so.    Of  the  1,380.- 
906  votes  cast  at  the  elections  of  tlie 
present  parliament,  the  majority  were 
southern  votes.    The  South— which  bu 
been  denominated  barbarian  Italy,  where 
the    local   newspapers,     increasing  in 
number  far  more  rapidly  than  in  valoe, 
are  not  even  party-organs,  but  merriy 
the  manifestoes  of  insignificant  paro- 
chial cliques— is  much  more  constint  io 
its  attendance  at  the  polls  than  tbe 
North,  which  well  deserves  to  be  ctH^ 
civilized  Italy,  and  where  the  preti  is 
fully  worthy  of  a  great  state. 

In  most  places  men  stay  away  froo 
the  polls  oot  of  pure  indifference,  but  it 
is  otherwise  in  Italy.  The  cltiseo  of 
Venice  or  Bergamo,  who  forwards  M« 
election  ticket  blank  to  the  Yatictt 
claims  that  he  thereby  performs  a  poet- 
ical action,  because  he  shows  to  tlie 
Pope,  and  indhrectly  to  the  King.  bH 
fixed  resolution  to  take  no  part  In  tke 
central  life  of  the  nation.   Tbe  Sootb- 
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emer,  on  the  contrary,  who  goes  to  the 
polls  when  he  comes  oot  from  mass,  not 
without  having  first  asked  the  syndic 
which  of  the  candidates  will  give  the 
biggest  maneia  in  the  competition  for 
votes,  has  never  understood  nor  come 
any  where  near  understanding,  that  he 
does  a  political  deed  when  he  chooses  a 
deputy.  Keep  this  difference  in  mind, 
and  when  you  remarlc  subsequently  that 
the  members  of  parliament  who  repre- 
sent the  largest  number  of  votes  are 
Southern  deputies,  you  will  at  once  con* 
dude,  and  rightly,  that  their  political 
manifesto  matters  very  little.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  this  portion  of  the 
kingdom— the  most  distressed  always 
and  the  most  neglected— sends  periodi* 
cally  to  the  Chamber  a  notable  caravan 
of  ministerial  deputies— that  is  to  say, 
of  deputies  who  have  been  satisfied. 

Now,  if  you  inquire  as  to  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  by  all  parties  in 
the  last  elections,  the  agents  of  the  King 
who  counted  them  will  tell  you  that 
there  were  445,000  republican,  radical 
and  socialistic  votes;  that  303,000  were 
cast  by  the  constitutional  opposition; 
and  that  there  were  611,000  ministerial 
votes.  From  which  you  will  deduce, 
by  a  very  simple  process  of  calculation, 
that  the  anti-dynastic  parties,  if  they 
had  in  parliament  a  representation  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance  in  the 
country,  might  claim  166  seats;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  votes  of  the  fifty  col- 
leges will  only  assure  the  ministerial 
candidates  a  majority  of  from  ten  to 
one  hundred.  And  you  will  also  con- 
clude that  although  in  June  last  the 
constitutional  opposition  was  stronger 
in  the  Chamber  than  the  anti-dynastic 
opposition,  yet  it  is  the  latter  which 
ranges  under  its  banners  the  greater 
number  of  malcontents,  talcing  the 
whole  country  at  large. 

To  sum  up  in  two  words— the  assem- 
bly at  Montecitorio,  determined  by  an 
electoral  body  which  does  not  rightfully 
represent  the  whole  nation,  and  from 


which  a  certain  number  of  Catholics 
are  systematically  excluded,  elected 
also  by  votes  which  come  from  the  least 
enlightened  and  politically  experienced 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  gives  to  the  two 
parties  in  parliamentary  life  a  relative 
infiuence  enormously  disproportionate 
to  that  which  they  bear  in  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
legitimate  for  the  Italian  citizen,  could 
have  no  weight  in  the  mind  of  the  King 
as  against  the  letter  of  the  Statuto.  By 
virtue  of  his  coronation-oath,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  own  loyalty,  Victor  Eman-: 
uel  III  will  succeed  to  the  respect  whicl) 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  cher- 
ished for  a  parliament  thus  constituted, 
and  will  regard  it  as  representing  the 
nation  still;  and,  for  all  the  serene  con- 
fidence which  he  has  formally  expressed 
in  the  "liberal  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom," the  young  King  is  credited  with 
the  auspicious  purpose  of  coming  into 
immediate  contact  with  his  people  by  a 
series  of  Journeys  about  Italy.  Parlia- 
ments are  sometimes  the  thick  bark 
which  hides  from  constitutional  Icings 
the  living  sap  of  the  tree.  It  would 
seem  that  Victor  Emanuel  III  wishes 
to  feel  the  fermentation  of  the  sap. 

There  was  an  echo  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  though  delivered  in  a  firm 
voice,  of  that  "plebiscite  of  sorrow"  in 
which  the  populace  had  everywhere 
taken  the  initiative.  The  expression 
was  a  happy  one  and  universally  wel- 
comed. It  had  been  the  singular  for- 
tune of  the  word  plebiscite  to  cut  a  se- 
ditious figure  on  one  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  be  persona  gratissima  on  the 
other.  A  portion  of  the  monarchist 
press,  misled  by  the  quaintness  of  the 
expression,  has  hailed  in  the  widespread 
mourning  of  Italy  the  formal  consecra- 
tion  of  an  entire  political  system;  but 
this  is  going  far  beyond  the  thought  qt 
the  King,  and  especially  beyond  that  of 
the  peninsula. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Seneca 
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had  Italy  Jn  view  when  he  wrote,  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  that  "great  sorrows 
are  dumb."  Nowhere,  on  the  contrary, 
is  public  grief  more  ungovernable.  We 
ourselves  had  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  fact  at  Rome  on  the  morrow  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Monza.  Innumerable 
announcements*  deeply  bordered  with 
black,  adorned  both  the  crude  whiteness 
of  the  new  buildings  and  the  indescrib- 
able paiina  of  the  old  palaces.  All  the 
societies,  all  the  guilds,  all  the  clubs  of 
the  various  kinds  of  provincials  who 
have  settled  in  Rome,  confided  their 
sorrow  to  the  c/Jtches  with  a  touching 
unanimity.  Every  one  knows  that  all 
through  Italy,  whenever  a  society  with 
a  full  chest  loses  one  of  its  members,  it 
goes  to  the  expense  of  pasting  up  lu- 
gubrious announcements  here  and  there 
all  over  the  town,  in  order  to  associate 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  with  the 
family  half-mourning.  It  gave  the  re- 
publicans and  the  socialists  no  uneasi- 
ness to  see  the  clubs  to  which  they  be- 
longed—of which,  perhaps,  they  consti- 
tuted a  majority— deal  a  blow  at  Bresci, 
pay  homage  to  the  royal  victim, 
and  express  compassion  for  the  un* 
happy  Queen.  They  saluted,  in  the 
murdered  King,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  their  society,  and  in  the  Queen- 
mother  the  "beloved  associate;'*  and 
these  tributes  were  of  a  truth  too  inti- 
mate to  bear  any  political  meaning. 

Moreover,  a  good  many  of  the  notices 
indicated  as  clearly  as  discretion  would 
permit  that  they  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey any  such  meaning.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bookbinders*  Union,  which 
stigmatized  the  crime  ns  one  "to  be  con- 
demned by  all  civilized  men  without 
distinction  of  party;'*  or  the  natives  of 
the  Marches,  now  settled  in  Rome,  who 
expressly  stated  that  "differences  in  the 
political  ideal  vanish  before  the  general 
uprising  of  conscience,'*  but  also  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  this  momen- 
tary effacement  was,  in  no  wise,  an  ab- 
dication;   or   the  Gastronomic  Society, 


which  reminded  the  passer-by  that  hj 
the  terms  of  its  constitation.  it  was  de- 
barred from  "any  political  manifest!- 
tion,*'  and  yet  that  it  *'coiild  not  refnie 
to  associate  itself  with  the  common  sor- 
row." Honor  to  the  well-meaning!  And 
if  among  the  bookbinders  or  the  Mt^ 
clans  or  the  cooks  there  were  any  re- 
publicans, no  doubt  they  did  mean  weO. 
and  were  grateful  to  their  managing 
committee  for  having  anticipated  thdr 
susceptibilities.  The  Workmen's  Cen- 
tral Union  and  the  University  Club  of 
the  Twentieth  of  September  weighed 
the  terms  of  their  announcements  with 
a  subtle  reserve  which  showed  plainlj 
enough  how  unwilling  either  association 
would  have  been  to  pass  for  monarch- 
ists. The  Workmen's  Union  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  "the  complete  con- 
quest of  fireedom*'  and  the  "economic 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  disinher 
ited"  "constitute  an  ideal  which  unites 
all  classes  in  the  work  of  moral  regen- 
eration,*' and  also  that  It  is  "the  con- 
viction that  such  an  ideal  can  never  be 
realized  by  violent  means,"  and  that 
"violence  can  neither  hasten  nor  correct 
the  progress  of  humanity  which  leads 
the  society  in  question  emphatically  to 
protest  against  the  crime  of  Monsa.** 
The  University  Club  says  for  Its  part: 
"The  common  ideal  which  has  united 
the  youth  of  all  parties  in  a  single 
work  of  moral  regeneration  teaches  ns 
that  human  progress  is  neither  to  be 
hurried  or  stayed  by  violence.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  this  principle  that  we  unite 
with  all  true  Italian  citizens  In  deeply 
deploring  the  barbarism  of  a  deed  which 
could  only  have  sprung  from  a  sicklj 
brain  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
humanitarian  ideal." 

Here  are  two  specific  statements 
which  do  great  honor  to  young  Ita^. 
They  show  that  since  the  attempt  of 
Orsini  against  Napoleon  III,  since  tfait 
of  Agesllao  Mllani  against  Ferdinand 
de  Bourbon,  nay  even  since  the  epoch 
when  3lg.  Crispl  went  through  SicOj 
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under  the  iMiendonym  of  Mannel  Pa- 
reda,  teaching  the  future  insurgents 
bow  to  make  bombs,  the  water-mark  of 
public  morality  has  gone  up  very  con- 
siderably. Sig.  Crispi  alone,  in  an  amaz- 
ing letter,  which  has  been  copied  by 
all  the  journals,  continues  to  laud  the 
occupation  above  mentioned  as  a  career 
for  young  men;  but  the  members  of  the 
University  and  the  Worklngmen's  Clubs 
cherish  more  humane  sentiments;  and 
when  time  shall  have  obliterated  at 
Piacenza  the  solemn  inscription  which 
commemorates  the  oath  of  Orsinl  as 
"^condemned  by  history,  but  sanctioned 
by  patriotism,*'  we  may  hoi>d  that  it 
will  not  be  restored  without  some  little 
emendation.  Gaetano  Bresci  has  invol- 
untarily illustrated  the  malignity  of 
political  assassination.  He  has  odious- 
ly violated  the  right  of  the  human  being 
to  his  life;  and  it  is  upon  this  philosoph- 
ical proposition  that  another  group  of 
worklngmen— the  General  Society  of 
Artisans  in  Rome—have  based  their 
protest  against  the  crime  of  Monza.  The 
Guild  of  Hairdressers  in  Rome  has  done 
the  «ame  in  their  publicly  posted  no- 
tices. 

In  fact,  the  Sling's  subjects  have  all 
Tied  with  one  another  in  their  expres- 
sions of  condolence;  they  seem  all  to 
have  felt,  to  employ  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  Actors'  Union,  that 
they  could  not  remain  '*inert  spectators 
of  this  most  atrocious  iniquity."  Tram- 
way conductors  and  common  carters, 
piemen  and  news-venders,  bakers'  lads 
and  hucksters  of  every  description  have 
thronged  about  the  bill-stickers,  and 
the  latter,  in  their  turn,  pasted  up  in  the 
fuune  of  all  a  personal  manifesto.  After 
fio  longpromulgating  the  views  of  others, 
might  they  not  for  once  give  open 
expression  to  their  own  pious  thought? 
And  then,  after  the  innumerable  plac- 
ards, which  merely  expressed  a  com- 
mon human  charity,  space  was  cleared 
upon  the  walls  for  other  notices,  which 
97ere  acts  of  specific  faith  and  public 


professions  of  loyalty;  such,  for  in- 
ample,  as  those  of  the  Monarchical 
League,  and  the  Young  Monarchists, 
and  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Govern- 
ment Employes.  These  did  not  dally 
with  the  "right  to  live."  or  the  "futility 
of  violence,"  but  stated  succintly  that 
"kings  die,  but  institutions  live,"  and 
saluted  Humbert  I  and  Victor  Emanuel 
III  with  the  same  reverential  gesture. 

At  the  first  blush  the  dynastic  press 
had  interpreted  the  general  unanimity 
of  tears  and  regrets  as  the  sign  of  a 
strong  revival  of  monarchical  senti- 
ment It  was  a  somewhat  rash  exe- 
gesis and  soon  perceived  to  be  doubtful. 
The  sudden  access  of  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  Eling,  noticeable  in 
the  editorials  of  certain  republican  Jour- 
nals, began  to  irritate  the  monarchical 
organs.  "This  is  worse  than  Fregoli!" 
was  the  acrid  remark  of  one  of  the  Ve- 
netian Journals;  and  when  Sig.  Pan- 
tano,  as  a  representative  of  advanced 
views,  begged  kind  ];)ermission  to  ex- 
press before  the  tribunal  of  Monteci- 
torio  the  grief  of  himself  and  his  group', 
he  was  rudely  interpreted  by  a  royalist 
deputy,  and  unhandsomely  character- 
ized as  a  "crocodile." 

The  interruption  created  but  small 
sensation  in  the  country  at  large.  There 
had  been  a  kind  of  conspiracy  of  hearts 
to  associate  themselves  without  reserve 
in  the  mourning  of  a  noble  house  and  to 
share  the  sorrow  of  a  Queen  in  whom 
the  fiercest  republican  had  ever  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  a  compatriot; 
and  this  sacred  compact  of  tears  and 
silence,  of  effusion  and  reserve,  felt 
itself  outraged  by  the  word  croco^iU. 
The  true  devotees  of  a  monarchy  are 
always  terrible  zealots;  they  do  not  re- 
spect the  truce  of  tears.  Their  very 
fealty  prevents  them  from  even  putting 
on  deep  mourning;  do  they  not  know 
that,  in  theory  at  least,  all  monarchies 
are  immortal?  "The  King  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  KingI"  But  these  men  lay  all 
their  stress  upon  the    second   phrase, 
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while  Italy  dwelt  upon  the  first,  and 
would  fain  have  prolonged  a  reverent 
pause.  Italy,  the  country,  was  really 
in  mourning.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  Men  were  everywhere  distress- 
fully moved  by  the  death  of  Humbert 
even  in  the  cities  of  Budrio  and  6on- 
zaga,  which,  one  week  after  the  assas- 
sination, returned  each  a  socialist  dep- 
uty; and  the  coincidence  is  one  that  de- 
serves grave  attention. 

Italy  has  commemorated  Humbert  I 
exactly  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
commemorated.  It  happened  now  and 
again  to  the  lamented  sovereign  to  ex- 
change very  happy  amenities  with  the 
enemies  of  his  crown.  "Your  Majesty," 
said  a  republican  advocate  to  him  one 
day,  'if  only  we  had  a  republic,  I  would 
give  not  only  my  vote  but  my  blood,  to 
have  you  elected  president!*' 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Good  King, 
"wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to 
save  your  life-blood  and  take  me 
as  I  am  and  for  what  I  am?" 
This    is    precisely    what    another   re- 

■ 

publican,  the  poet  Giosu6  Carducci, 
did  do  in  the  end.  He  was  at 
Mantua  in  1884  for  the  great  Virgil  an- 
niversary, and  as  he  was  known  to  be 
very  little  of  a  royalist,  there  was  some 
hesitation  about  drinking  the  royal 
toasts  in  his  presence.  The  wine  of 
Asti,  which  is  the  local  champagne,  re- 
pressed its  impatient  sparkle.  But  Car- 
ducci gracefully  reassured  the  consti- 
tutional tippers.  "I  should  never  for- 
give myself,"  said  he,  "if  the  warmth 
of  the  toasts  due  to  their  Majesties 
were  chilled  by  the  political  opinions  of 
a  mere  guest  I  drink  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  Humbert  of  Savoy,  who  by  his 
courtesy  and  his  humanity  can  console 
even  a  republican  for  having  a  king." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  chival* 
rous;  and  the  devil's  advocate  was  so 
effectually  consoled  that  he  afterward 
became  a  royalist  Sig.  Carducci 
mourns  his  King  to-day,  but  his  former 
political  associates  mourn  the  republl* 


can  president  of  whom  the  stuff  was  in 
the  deceased  monarch*  Happy  Italy  1 
We  In  France  have  never  seen  tne 
Blys6e  furnished  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, under  a  new  social  order,  of  the 
corteges  once  lodged  In  the  Tuileries! 

The  first  error  of  the  monarchical 
publicists  has  been  to  exaggerate  the 
political  bearing,  and  then  rudely  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  the  expressions  of 
sorrow  which  have  fallen  so  freely  from 
republican  lips  and  pens.  It  is  one  of 
man's  noblest  qualities  to  be  of  no  party 
while  he  weeps;  and  why  should  the 
royalist  press,  misled  by  its  clerical 
prejudices,  have  failed  in  this  instance 
to  appreciate  that  nobility?  With  head- 
long imprudence,  and  in  an  amazing 
levity  of  spirit  It  began  by  giving  grave 
offence  to  the  republicans  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  about  a  peculiarly  pain- 
ful state  of  things  between  the  reigning^ 
dynasty  and  the  Vatican. 

Among  foreign  powers  the  Curia,  ow- 
ing to  Its  proximity,  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  atrocious  tidings;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  organs  of 
the  Curia  were  those  which  most  ex- 
plicitly condemned  the  odious  import 
and  infamous  Implications  of  the  al- 
leged "duty  of  Bresci."  "It  is  the 
principle  of  authority  which  has  been 
attacked  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign" 
—so  said  many  of  the  Catholic  journals, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Catholic 
Oeuvre  des  Congres,  published  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Provincial  Committee  of 
the  Marched.  The  Clviltd.  Cattollca 
paid  evident  homage  by  its  black-bor- 
dered columns  to  the  principle  of  au- 
thority thus  brutally  outraged.  Sig. 
Santucci,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  tfie  Municipal  Council  at 
Rome,  after  criticizing  certain  "magnil- 
oquent and  essentially  feeble  phrases 
concerning  the  right  of  human  life  to  be 
held  Inviolate,"  went  on  to  denounce 
the  crime  of  Bresci  as  "an  abominable 
attack  on  that  supreme  power  which  is 
Incarnated  in  all  forms  of  government^ 
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Don  Albertarlo,  who,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  was  expiating  in  the  dun* 
geons  of  Finalborgo,  by  the  will  of  Gen. 
Pelloox,  certain  alleged  infractions  of 
the  rule  of  authority,  wrote  as  follows 
in  the  Osserratere  Cattollco:  **We  sufTer 
as  citizens,  and  as  Christian  citizens, 
recognizing,  as  we  do,  in  the  king  the 
representative  of  that  authority  which 
has  been  established  by  God  among 
men;  seeing  in  the  august  victim  not 
his  person  only  but  the  institution  which 
that  person  represents,  and  knowing 
tiiat  it  is  the  institution  chiefly  at  which 
the  assassin  aimed;  that  it  is  the  insti- 
tution which  he  would  fain  have  slain 
and  abolished,  in  the  pride  of  his  intol- 
erance of  every  symbol  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  authority  which  comes  from 
God,  and  can  be  sustained  by  God 
alone.** 

These  deliverances  of  the  Catholic 
press  led  the  supporters  of  the  dynasty 
to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
.were  the  forerunners  of  a  genuine  rec- 
onciliation. Why  did  they  not  rather 
simply  recognize  a  natural  deduction 
from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  authority 
in  human  society?  Had  they  forgotten 
that  Leo  XIII,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
pontificate,  expressed  emphatically  to 
the  Court  of  Italy  his  indignation  at  the 
foul  attempt  of  Passanaute?  Or  that 
when  Humbert  I  did  his  royal  duty  so 
gallantly  among  the  cholera-patients  at 
Naples,  Leo  XIII  charged  Cardinal  Fe- 
lice with  his  paternal  compliments? 
Neither  of  these  proceedings  was  inter- 
preted as  that  declaration  of  love  which 
is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a 
connuMo, 

The  similarity  of  these  cases,  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  have  sufficed  to  render 
the  monarchical  publicists  a  little  more 
reserved  in  their  comments.  But  they 
recalled  the  fact  that  Humbert  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  bad  appoint- 
ed chaplains  for  the  troops  going  to 
China,  and  that.  In  his  farewell  speech, 
he  had  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on 


the  Italian  arms;  and  they  thought  that 
these  recollections  might  suffice  to  ban- 
ish the  Roman  question  from  the  con- 
sciences of  the  clergy!  And  when  they 
beheld  the  old  Corso— that  Corso  on 
which  no  Pope,  however  ambitious,  had 
ever  dared  to  Impose  his  name,  the 
historic  highway  of  the  populace  and 
the  Roman  Carnivals— baptized  with 
the  name  of  Humbert  I,  and  not  a  Cath- 
olic voice  raised  in  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil against  the  ceremony;  they  took  it 
for  an  indication  that  the  everlasting 
question  had  also  ceased  to  agitate  the 
lay  mind. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  dynastic 
publicists;  they  soared  from  hope  to 
higher  hope— totally  disregarding  the 
Catholic  sentiment  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

And  then  came  the  question  of  Hum- 
bert's   burial.      Victor    Emanuel    the 
Great  had  twice  conquered  Rome;  first 
by  his  soldiers,  and  theh  by  his  ashes. 
His  Interment    in    the   Pantheon   had 
been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  capital— the  final  seal 
set  on  its  Italian  occupation.      Was  it 
necessary  on  the  death  of  Humbert  I  to 
repeat  the  symbol  and  set  a  new  seal? 
The  members    of    the  Royal   Council 
thought  so;  Humbert  must   not   have 
even    in    death,    the    sweet    comfort 
of     being     left     quietly      at     home. 
Home,    for      his      revered      remains, 
would      have      been      the      Superga, 
which    dominates    the    capital    of  his 
ancestors  and  contains  their    graves. 
There  the  visitor  is  shown  the  provis- 
ional mausoleum— provisional  for   half 
a  century  now— in  which  Carlo  Alberta 
lies.    For  at  the  Superga.  the  kings  of 
Piedmont  must  lay  them  down  twice  to 
their  last  sleep.    They  can  only  occupy 
their  own  personal  tombs  at  some  pe- 
riod during  the  reign  of  their  successor, 
after  having  made  a  sort  of  stage  In  the 
mausoleum.    And  so  for  fifty  years  the ' 
unhappy  victim  of  Novara  has  lain  In 
a  sort  of  half  slumber,  waiting  to  be 
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fully  aroused  by  the  funeral  train  of 
the  next  of  his  line— and  he  will  wait 
a  long  while  yet.  It  appears  that  Hum- 
bert I  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  displace  his  grandsire.  Thrust  out  of 
his  native  soil  by  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics he  would  fain  have  had  his  re- 
mains at  least  restored  to  his  well-be- 
loved Piedmont.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Superga  knew  the  late  King's  feeling  In 
this  matter,  and  made  it  known;  but 
the  answer  he  received  was  that  per- 
sonal preferences  must  yield  to  reaspns 
of  state.  The  same  cruel  reply  has,  In 
all  time,  represented  the  price  of  glory. 
How  many  are  the  princesses  who  have 
paid  for  a  splendid  lineage  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  their  heart's  desire!  So  Hum- 
bert I  expiated  the  homage  of  Italian 
liberalism  to  his  house  by  resigning  the 
disposition  of  his  bones,  and  official 
Italy  walked  behind  his  coffin  through 
the  streets  of  Rome. 

As  between  the  third  Rome  and  the 
House  of  Savoy,  which  is  the  conqueror 
iind  which  the  conquered? 

Upon  this  delicate  question  the  Vati- 
•can  pronounced  no  opinion,  but  simply 
let  things  take  their  course.  The  Vati- 
can was  tender  toward  the  dead  and  al- 
lowed the  funeral  services  to  be  mainly 
reli;;ious. 

A  hundred  priests  and  a  hundred  Ca- 
pucine  monks  walked  in  the  procession. 
The  robes  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Stigmata  and  the  Confraternity  of  Hap- 
py Death  furnished  a  sombre  drapery. 
The  famous  iron  crown  was  brought 
from  Monza.  That  golden  circlet  con- 
tains, as  is  well-known,  a  nail  from  the 
Cross  of  Christ;  and  the  Vatican  Itself 
In  the  eighteenth  century  defended  the 
authenticity  of  this  nail  against  the  at- 
tack of  Muratorl,  thus  establishing  the 
value  of  the  relic  which  the  House  of 
Savoy  was  destined  to  wrest  from  that 
of  Austria.  The  inscription  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  Pantheon  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  the  soul  of  Umberto  Primo 
—the  loyal,  the  generous,  the  good— the 


people  of  Italy  offers  to  God  its  pnyen 
and  expiatory  tears.*'  And  the  i^iesb 
and  the  Capudnes,  the  cowls  and  the 
crown,  the  prayers  and  the  tears,  were 
all  accepted  by  the  monarchist  press  u 
signs  of  a  new  era.  It  was  a  commoa 
remark  that  the  Roman  church  whic^ 
had  wept  over  Humbert  I  would  smOe 
upon  Victor  Bmanuel  III.  As  the  pub- 
lic authorities  on  the  morrow  of  the 
sad  ceremony  did  homage  to  the  new 
King,  so  the  Church,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Die»  iroA,  offered,  It  may  be,  to  the 
royal  youth,  if  not  baptism,  at  letst 
some  scheme  of  instruction  as  t 
catchumen,  meaning  snbaequently- 
for  everything  is  as  yet  nncertalB 
—to  temper  the  rigors  of  the  stine 
by  maternal  tenderness  and  hat- 
ten  its  accomplishment.  The  dynastic 
organs  persisted  in  publishing  episcopti 
letters  from  Cremona,  Genoa,  Acqoi 
and  other  towns;  and  these  letters  tes- 
tified that  if  the  Majesty  of  Savoy,  em- 
barrassed no  doubt  by  certain  remarki 
once  exchanged  between  Pope  Silvester 
and  Constantine  the  Great,  dared  not 
aspire  to  baptism  in  the  Lateran— which 
had  been  the  historic  scene  of  the  con- 
versation in  question— there  were  other 
Baptisterie  ready  and  waiting  for  hhn 
all  over  the  peninsula.  One  enteiprii- 
ing  Journal  the  Alba,  expressed  in  the 
buoyancy  of  its  heart  a  hope  that  a  cer- 
tain archiepiscopal  throne  might  even- 
tually become  the  curule  chair  of  a  sen- 
ator. 

A  trial-balloon  was  hastily  sent  up.  A 
complete  legend  was  promulgated,  by 
virtue  of  which  Humbert,  in  1896, 
would  have  accepted  a  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Pope  if  Sig.  Crispl  hsd 
not  threatened  him  with  a  revolution  in 
the  name  of  the  Freemasons.  Why 
might  not  this  mysterious  plan  he  le- 
vived?  It  is  mie  that  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  country,  Victor  Emanuel  IH 
had  engaged,  in  somewhat  imperioof 
language*  that  the  Vatican  should 
to  an  understanding  with  the  state  anj 
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defend  her  against  all  dangers  howso- 
ever arising;  and  that  he  wound  np  his 
address  by  an  explicit  statement  con- 
<!emlng  the  inviolability  of  Rome.     But 
the  monarchist    press    fondly  believed 
that  the  Vatican  would    pass   lightly 
over  these  insignificant  details  out  of 
deference  to  the  favoring  breeze  then 
blowing.    Had  not  the  young  King,  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  affirmed  his 
''attachment  to  religion  and  his  coun- 
try/* at  the  risk  of  being  corrected  by 
certain  sectarian    journals,  which   had 
suppressed  the  conjunction    and  made 
the  royal  lips  do  homage  to  *'the  religipja 
of  his  country?" 

The  amendment  was  in  some  sort  pro- 
phetic It  was  indeed  a  national  reli- 
^on  which  men  were  by  way  of  inaugu- 
rating. The  blunder  was  committed  of 
expecting  the  Holy  See  to  give  the  most 
solenm  of  all  sanctions  to  the  appeal 
addressed  to  Heaven  by  the  august 
<2neen-mother;  and  by  a  species  of 
Irony,  not  in  the  best  taste,  it  was  the 
Journals  most  hostile  to  the  religious 
Idea,  who  challenged  the  Vatican  to 
Si^e  a  liturgical  value,  and  the  dignity 
4>f  an  act  of  public  worship  to  that  im- 
pulsive outburst  of  natural  grief.  As  if 
the  spontaneity  which  gave  the  act  its 
charm  could  have  been  measured  by  the 
foot-rule  of  the  liturgical  sticlcler,  and 
adapted  to  the  customary  exigencies  of 
the  theologian]  A  church  was  actually 
selected  at  Rome  and  an  hour  appoint- 
ed for  the  beginning  of  the  desired  de- 
Totion.  The  Jewish  Oratory  was  to 
Jive  the  signal  and  the  Roman  Church 
inras  expected  to  follow. 

There  had  been  some  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  re-lighting  the  old  city- 
hearth  in  the  Pantheon,  situated  as  it 
18  in  the  turbulent  heart  of  the  town, 
where  the  Vestals  are  Garibaldeans  and 
the  Fathers  lie  buried,  and  so  inflaming 
the  iNissions  of  the  Roman  populace.  It 
was  at  Bt  Paul's-without-the-W^lls 
that  Sig.  Domenico  Onoli— who  knows 
the  three  Romes  as    few   others   do-- 


dreamed  of  establishing    in  perpetuity 
the  mausoleum  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
True,  there  are  the  portraits   of    258 
Popes  on  the  frieze  of  the  Basilica,  but 
these  portraits  would  have  offered  no 
objection,  and  the  notion  gained  easy 
acceptance  that  affectionate  Italy  might 
set  up  in  this    new  St.  Deny's,    some 
three  or  four  times  in  a  century,  now 
the  statue  of  a  pontiff    and  now   the 
tomb  of  a  king.    Meanwhile  an  album 
was  opened  where  all  the  cur6s  of  the 
peninsula,  who  had  said  mass  for  the 
King's  soul,  were  invited   to    inscribe 
their  names  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's 
piety.  It  was  also  decided  that  it  would 
be  quite  proper  for  the  church  of  Gastel 
Oaudolfa— a  villa  recognised  as  papal 
property  even  by  the  Law  of  Guaran- 
ties—to  open  its  doors  wide  for  a  com- 
memorative religious  service,  apropos  of 
the  dynastic  calamity. 

But  the  faithful  of  other  nations  far 
and  near,  might  well  ask  themselves, 
in  view  of  these  indiscreet  transports, 
whether  Italian  nationalism  were  not 
about  to  take  refuge  in  some  nook  of 
common  Ghristianity,  and  whether, 
amid  the  clouds  of  incense  and  the  mur- 
mur of  prayers,  the  freedom  of  the  Pope 
might  not  be  gently  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  King. 

And  then,  at  last,  the  Vatican  broke 
silence.  Peace  must  be  restored  to  that 
universal  conscience  whereof  the  Holy 
See  is  the  responsible  guardian.  It  was 
no  time  for  ambiguous  phrases.  To 
prevent  the  abuse  of  hope,  and  insure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  world, 
some  decisive  pronouncement  was  need- 
ful, and  the  Osservatore  Romano,  for 
August  18th,  contained  the  followhig 
authorized  communication: 

Certain,  individuals  both  Ia  Italy 
and  in  foreign  countries,  in  view  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  accompanying 
the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  King 
Humbert,  and  in  view  of  a  certain 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  which 
has  been  extensively    published,   have 
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complained  that  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities have,  in  this  instance,  depart- 
ed from  the  sacred  rule  of  the  Church* 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  have  acquiesced 
in  the  funeral  services  of  the  deceased 
King,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  pro- 
testing against  the  execrable  outrage 
offered  to  his  person,  but  also,  and 
much  more,  on  account  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  private  history  of  the 
deceased,  who  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life  gave  indubitable  proof  of  a  revival 
of  religious  feeling,  even  to  the  point, 
it  is  said,  of  desiring  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  by  receiving  the  Sacrament 
during  the  Jubilee  year. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  he  did,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  implore  the  infinite 
mercy  of  his  Maker,  and  that  he  would 
if  he  might  have  achieved  a  complete 
reconciliation  with  Him. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  Church,  enunciated 
more  than  once  in  the  "Holy  Peniten- 
tiary," that,  under  such  circumstances. 
Christian  burial  may  be  allowed  to  one 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
it,  and  that  with  ceremonies  appropri- 
ate to  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 

With  reference  to  a  certain  prayer, 
acceptable  in  itself,  and  composed  in  a 
moment  of  supreme  anguish,  since  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Sa- 
cred Liturgy,  it  cannot  be  and  never 
has  been  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

This  communication  came  straight 
from  the  Holy  Office,  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  body  of  an  essentially  religious 
character,  having  power  to  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  public  worship, 
and  not  supposed  to  adapt  its  decisions 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  current  politics. 
The  danger  to  religion  was  not  imagi- 
nary. Austria,  France  and  Spain,  coun- 
tries which  had  given  asylum  aforetime 
to  Josephism,  Galllcanism  and  Regalism 
and  who  knew,  from  having  felt  the 
shadow  of  them  on  their  own  soil  and 
faith,  how  clouds  of  this  nature  form 
and  Increase,  were  besieging  the  Vati- 
can with  disquieting  appeals.  By  en- 
trusting  the  Holy  Office,  and  not  the 


Secretary  of  State,  with  the  duty  of 
^varding  off  this  peril  by  a  f(v- 
mal  declaration,  the  Pope  showed 
that  he  was  actin^r  not  as  a  dii- 
possessed  temporal  monarcli,  but  as 
a  spiritual  sovereign;  and  by  an- 
nouncing beforehand  to  a  Journalist  la 
Turin  the  publication  of  his  letter,  he 
showed  that  he  wished  to  assume,  li 
the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  world,  entire  le- 
sponsibility  for  his  act.  On  the  next 
day  but  one  appeared  a  pontifical  letter 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal-Vicar,  is 
which  Leo  Xin  emphasized  with  equal 
force  and  calnmess  the  purely  negative 
and  exclusively  anti-Catholic  character 
of  certain  attacks  which  had  been  made 
in  Rome  by  some  of  the  Protestant 
churches  on  Italian  "religiosity;"  and 
this  letter  gave  the  Catholic  world  a 
new  idea  of  the  infiezibility  of  the 
Bishop  of  Home. 

But  the  dynastic  organs    had    only 
themselves  to    blame — themselves  and 
the  boldness  of  their  observations,  tbe 
extravagance  of  their  hopes    and  the 
rashness  of  their  experiments.    It  was 
these    observations,   these    hopes  and 
these  attempts  which  constrained  tbe 
Vatican  to  reassure    the  Catholics  of 
both  hemispheres;  not  those  of  Europe 
merely,  but  those  of  that  new  world  of 
which,  on  the  day  after  the  manifesto 
appeared,  Mgr.  Ireland    made  himself 
the  spokesman  at  the  Vatican,  givinf 
assurance  of  the  stress  laid  by  Catholics 
in  America  on  the  Independence  of  tbe 
Pontiff,  and  the  international  character 
of  the  Sternal  City. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  of  the  organs  of  oflUcial  Italy  made 
a  distinct  effort  to  aggravate  the  ind* 
dent  They  called  upon  the  State  to 
stand  on  its  rights,  and  threaten  the 
Church  with  a  new  OvXtur  Kampf,  ther 
inflamed  a  portion  of  the  populace  of 
Bologna  against  Cardinal  Svampa,  com- 
plimented the  mayor  of  a  certain  village 
for  haying  substituted  for  the  PaUr 
Noster  the  prayer  alluded  to  by  the  Holr 
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OflSce,  and  demanded  that  the  Roman  can  in  the  mourning  of  the  whole  civil- 
cfanrch  of  Ara  Coell,  which  is  municipal  ized  world,  have  resulted,  after  a  fort- 
property,  should  open  its  doors,  whether  night's  blundering,  in  rendering  the  gulf 
or  no,  for  the  recitation  of  the  said  between  the  two  powers  wider,  and 
prayer;  and  loaded  with  injurious  In-  their  relations  more  strained  than  ever, 
▼ective  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  All  the  offending  Journals  can  now  do 
«tate.  is  to  repair,  by  a  discreet  silence,  their 
The  result  has  been  that  the  some-  first  gushing  and  compromising  prollx- 
what  clumsy  calculations  whereby  ity,  thereby  serving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Journals  in  question  attempted  to  the  dignified  and  discreet  wishes  of  a 
transform  into  an  act  of  repentance  and  Queen  in  deep  trouble  and  the  true  po- 
reconclllation  Ihe  part  taken  by  the  Vatl-  lltical  Interests  of  the  kingdom. 

Bcrae  das  Deoz  Ifbodcs. 

(To  50  ooneluSed.) 


AN  EMiLGR  ANT- 

''Usque  adeo  quiddam  proprlum  notumque  requirit.** 

Is  she  asleep,  asleep 

Alone,  in  fair,  far  land  ? 
Lulled  with  the  murmuring  deep 
And  shadowy  waters  keep 

Fast  by  the  flower-lit  strand. 
Is  she  asleep,  asleep? 

If  she  awake,  awake 

On  bliss-embowering  shore. 
Be  sure  her  heart  will  "break 
For  the  old  sad  voices'  sake, 
That  reach  to  her  no  more. 
If  she  must  wake,  must  wake. 

Ah!    guard  her  dream,  her  dream. 
Though  songs  call  blithe  and  clear 

About  the  enchanted  stream; 

Lest  reft  in  sooth  she  seem 
Of  all  she  loves  to  hear. 

Best  she  adream,  adream. 

The  AtbeMeQiD.  «^*^«  Barlow. 
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The  oldest  picture-book  In  our  pos- 
session is  the  Midnight  Sky. 

We  stand  out  under  the  stars  on  some 
clear  moonless  night,  and  looking  up- 
ward, though    no    forms    are  yisible, 
though  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
natural  grouping    can,  by  the   utmost 
legitimate  effort  of  fancy,  be  made  to 
fit  some  preconceived  shape,  yet  we  still 
seem  to  see  the  whole  vast  dome  cov- 
ered with  mysterious  frescoes.    There 
in  the  north  shine  the  two  Bears,  the 
unsleeping  guardians  of  the  Pole.     Be- 
tween them  winds  the  Dragon.    There 
stands  Gepheus  the  king,  and  by  his 
side,  ip  midstream  of  the  Milky  Way, 
is  seated  Cassiopeia,  his  queen.      The 
figures  overhead  and  to  the  south  change 
with  the  changing  hours  and  seasons, 
and  the  December  midnight  brings  as 
the  most  glorious  show  of  all.    There  is 
Orion;  following  him  are    Sirius    and 
Procyon,  his  dogs;  above  are  the  Bull 
and  Twins;  and  higher  still,  Auriga  and 
Perseus  Join  Cassiopeia  on  the  Milky 
Way.    Andromeda,  chained  to  her  rock, 
lies  beneath  her  boastful  mother;  whilst 
her  enemy,  the  great  Sea  Monster,  is 
sinking  down  below  the  western  hori- 
zon. The  April  nights  give  the  predomi- 
nance to  Arcturus,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  constellation  of  Bootes  the  herds- 
man,    who    stands     with     one     hand 
stretched  towards  the  Crown,  the  other 
towards  the  Greater  Bear.  Beneath  him 
lies  the  Virgin,  while  the  Lion  is  rush- 
ing downwards  towards  the  west. 

The  Scorpion  is  the  Lord  of  the  south 
during  the  short  summer  nights,  while 
the  Lyre,  with  its  bright  blue  jewel 
Vega,  claims  the  zenith;  and  between, 
the  two  giant  heroes,  Ophluchus  and 
Hercules,  spread  their  huge  limbs.  The 
September  midnight  is  the  time  for  Peg- 
asus, and  then  the  watery  and  fish-like 
constellations  have  their  turn— the  Dol- 


phin, the  Sea-Goat,  Aquarius  with  his 
stream  and  the  southern  Fish,  the  twin 
Fishes,  and  fair  Andromeda's  hoge  ma- 
rine persecutor. 

We  seem  to  see  these  forms,  thon^ 
no  form  or  semblance  of  the  form  it 
really  there.  For  from  a  great  anti- 
quity men  have  looked  upwards  to  the 
heavens  and  have  pictured  thereon,  in 
their  own  thought,  certain  forms  which 
we  have  inherited  from -them  by  Ion; 
tradition;  forms  which  became  so  real 
to  them  that  the  stars  themselves,  on 
which  they  based  them,  seem  to  fade 
out  or  to  be  but  as  tlie  nails  which  kept 
the  pictures  in  position,  whilst  the 
forms  remained  the  real  objects  whldi 
filled  the  heavens. 

The  old  figures  and  names,  therefore, 
which  are  associated  with  the  stars  and 
which  we  now  find  on  star-globes  or  in 
star-atlases,  malce  up  the  oldest  picture- 
book  that  baa  come  down  to  us.  Not 
all  of  these  figures,  however,  are  of 
great  age.  Many  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  Astronomy,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But,  knowing  the  his- 
tory and  origin  of  these,  we  can  efface 
them,  and  confine  our  inquiry  to  those 
constellations  which  have  at  least  a  re- 
spectable antiquity. 

These  are  usually  reckoned  as  bein; 
forty-eight  in  number,  and  a  complete 
account  of  them  is  preserved  to  us  in  a 
scientific  form  in  the  catalogue  of  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy  (A.D.  150),  and  in  a  lite- 
rary form  in  the  poem  of  Aratus  (B.C. 
260).  These  two  authorities  are  in  sub- 
stantial but  not  absolutely  complete  ac- 
cord; and  it  is  the  constellation  forms, 
preserved  to  us  by  Aratus,  and  old  even 
in  his  day,  which  make  up  "the  oldest 
picture-book  of  all." 

These  old  constellations,  often  called 
the  "Greek  Sphere,**  from  the  nation 
that  has  handed  them  down  to  us.  are 
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well  known,  and  may  be  found  de- 
scribed and  catalogued  in  a  hundred 
books  of  astronomy;  and  the  questions 
as  to  who  mapped  them  out,  when, 
where,  how  and  why,  have  had  a  peren- 
nial interest  Much  progress  has  been 
made  towards  an  answer  of  late  years, 
through  researches  into  myths  and  folk- 
lore, and  through  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
Euphratean  valley.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  evidence  on  these  points 
offered  by  the  constellations  themselves 
—evidence  more  exact,  trustworthy  and 
free  from  ambiguity  than  any  to  be  de- 
rived from  myths  and  monuments— has 
been  strangely  neglected. 

The  first  feature  which  the  old  con- 
stellations present  to  us  is  a  very  strik- 
ing one.  They  cover  only  a  portion  of 
the  heavens,  and  a  large  region,  roughly 
circular,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
left  entirely  vacant  This  circumstance 
early  caught  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers, after  the  geographical  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  had  brought  not  only 
new  lands  and  new  seas,  but  new 
heavens  to  their  knowledge.  But  those 
astronomers  looked  upon  this  vacant 
place  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  con- 
stellation-making of  their  own;  not  at 
all  for  inquiring  whether  that  space 
had  any  information  to  give  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  begun  to  dawn  that  any  one 
seems  to  have  appreciated  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  neglect  of  the  designers 
of  the  old  constellations  to  cover  the  en- 
tire sky,  and  even  then  it  was  left  for 
one  obscure  writer— whose  works  are 
known  to  but  three  or  four  astronomers, 
his  name  to  even  fewer,  and  of  whom 
the  general  public  Is  wholly  ignorant— 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  empty 
area  in  the  southern  heavens  and  see  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  More 
remarkable  still,  when  once  the  solution 
had  been  offered.  It  passed  unnoticed 
for  some  sixty  years,  until  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  late  R.  A.  Proctor,  prob- 


ably the  acutest  and  clearest  popular 
writer  oh  astronomy  that  has  ever  lived.. 
Yet  even  he,  either  because  it  did  not 
attract  him  or  because  he  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  other  matters,  by  no- 
means  fully  worked  the  subject  out 

The  writer  in  question  was  a  Swede* 
of  the  name  of  Carl  6.  Schwartz,  who 
appears  to  have  resided  at  Baku,  on  the- 
Caspian  Sea,  at  the  end  of  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  have 
been  a  correspondent  of  Dupols,  Delam- 
bre  andBailly.  Schwartz  wrote  atrcatise- 
in  Swedish  on  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  constellations,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  There  were  some  ab- 
surdities in  his  work,  and  as  these  were- 
only  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Baku  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, they  may  account  for  the  neg- 
lect with  which  the  more  thoughtful 
part  of  his  book  has  been  treated. 

Briefly,  Schwartz's  position    is   this. 
The  ancient  astronomers  left  unmapped! 
the  stars  in  the  extreme  south,  because 
they  never  saw  them.    They  did  not  rise 
above  their  horizon.      From  this  we- 
leam  the  latitude  in  which  those  forgot- 
ten observers  lived,  since  it  must  be 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  unseen  area. 
Here  in  London,  for  instance,  we  are^ 
51 1-2  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  and 
in  consequence  a  star  must  be  at  least 
51  1-2  degrees  north  of  the  South  Pole 
to  rise  above  our  horizon.    Allowing  for 
the  uncertainties  introduced  by  atmos- 
pheric absorption,  by  refraction,  by  the- 
differences  in  brightness  in  the  stars 
which  would  Just  rise  above  the  southern 
horizon  line,  and  by  the  probability  that 
at  least  a  few  of  the  stars  low  down  in? 
the  south  would  be  neglected  by  the- 
old  astronomers,  we  can  say  certainly 
that  they  lived  not  further  south  than 
N.  lat  36  degrees,  and  not  further  northi 
than  N.  lat  42  degrees. 

This  is  in  itself  an  important  conclu- 
sion, for  it  enables  us  at  once  to  set  on 
one  side  the  claims  of  either  Egypt  or 
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Babylon  to  be  the  original  home  of  the 
constellations,  and— since  in  both  coun- 
tries the  constellations  described  by 
Aratns  were  for  the  most  part  known 
and  used— of  their  claims  to  be  the  orig- 
inal home  of  astronomy  as  well.  So 
much  for  the  place  where  the  constella- 
tions were  mapped.  The  vacant  space 
gives  us  a  not  less  useful  indication  of 
the  time.  For  little  by  little,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  precession,  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  have  shifted  their  places  with 
respect  to  the  stars,  and  the  centre  of 
that  portion  of  the  southern  heavens, 
which  lies  beneath  our  horizon  to-day, 
is  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  that 
which  was  beyond  the  sight  of  the  early 
constellation-makers.  We  have,  then, 
simply  to  take  the  centre  of  the  vacant 
space,  and,  allowing  for  precesslonal 
effect,  to  compute  when  it  will  have  co- 
incided with  the  southern  pole,  to  know 
when  the  ancient  work  of  constellation- 
making  was  completed.  This  gives  us 
for  date  2800  B.C.  For  place  we  have 
already  found  N.  lat  39  deg.  pluB  or 
minu9  3  deg.  Necessarily,  there  is 
an  uncertainty  of  two  or  three  centu- 
ries in  the  date;  but,  speaking  in  a 
broad  and  general  way,  the  place  and 
date  of  publication  which  our  picture- 
book  bears  impressed  upon  it  is  N.  lat 
39  deg.  and  2800  B.C. 

So  far  Proctor,  following  Schwartz, 
worked  out  the  problem;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  troubled  to  push  the 
research  further  in  other  directions  or 
to  have  inquired  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  results  which  he  had  obtained. 
Yet  the  constellation  figures  give  us  an 
indication  of  the  longitude  where  they 
were  planned,  as  well  as  of  the  latitude, 
though  the  indication  is  not  quite  so 
definite  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

We  infer  this  from  the  animals  in- 
cluded among  the  figures  of  the  Sphere. 
These  we  find  to  be  the  horse,  bull, 
sheep,  goat,  dog  and  hare.  The  carnlv- 
ora  are  the  bear  and  the  lion.  The 
eagle,  hawk  or  vulture,  and  crow  repre- 


sent the  birds.  The  serpent  and  wato^ 
snake  are  the  reptiles,  and  the  scoipkn 
and  crab  represent  the  invertetoatei 
Of  marine  animals  we  have  sevenl 
fishes  of  indeterminate  species,  a  dol- 
phin and  a  sea-monster  which  may  not 
improbably  represent  a  whale  or  a 
shark.  Conspicuous  by  their  abseiMe 
are  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  hix^ 
potamus,  the  crocodile  and  tfie  tiger; 
and  therefore  even  if  the  question  of 
latitude  were  not  decisive,  we  shooU 
be  warranted  in  rejecting  India,  Egypt 
or  Arabia  as  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  Sphere.  The  presence  of  the  lioo 
probably  warrants  us  In  excluding  Eo- 
rope— that  is  to  say,  Greece,  Italy  and 
Spain— from  our  search.  We  are  thni 
shut  up  to  but  a  single  region— namely, 
that  which  we*  may  briefly  describe  as 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  which  is 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north. 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  by 
the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and  the  JEgeta 
on  the  west. 

There  is  a  further  object  among  the 
constellation  forms  which  is  of  great 
significance.      It  is  the  presence  of  a 
ship,  and  it  certainly  suggests  that  It 
is  to  one  of  the  coasts  of  this  coontzy 
and  not  to  its  interior  that  we  should 
look  for   the    precise    site   of   the  ob- 
servatory where    the    stars    were  first 
mapped   out   Of   the    four   seas  men- 
tioned,   the  Caspian  is    the  one  whlck     ' 
would  seem  to  have  the  greatest  pnrih 
ability.     The  ^gean  or  Medltemneas 
would     open     to      the     sailon    em- 
barking   upon    them    the     possibility 
of  sailing  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-fint 
parallel,  and  would  thus  bring  a  con- 
siderable additional  extent  of  the  sontb- 
em  heavens  within    their   knowledge. 
The  Black  Sea  and    Caspian,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  only  extend    northwaidi 
and  consequently  their  explorers  woold 
make  no  additions  to  the    stars  tbcy 
knew  at  home.   Of  the  two,  seeing  tbat 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Set  k 
so  very  near  the  utmost  northern  Ilnic 
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which  we  can  allow  for  the  site  of  which 
we  are  in  quest,  while  the  Caspian  ex- 
tends across  the  entire  belt  in  which  it 
most  he  placed,  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ity lies  rather  with  the  latter. 

It  would  well  accord  with  a  position 
water-bonnded  towards  the  north  that 
Aratns  consistently  speaks  of  the  north- 
em'  horizon  as  the  sea,  tliough  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case  for  his  own  coun- 
try Gilicia.    Of  the  poles,  he  says: 

The  one  we  see  not:  but  tbe  opposite 
l8  high  o'er  ocean  in  the  north. 

Of  the  two  Bears  and  the  Dragon,  that 

on  either  side 
His  coil  they  move  and  dread  the  dark 
blue 


But  whether  or  no  we  regard  Argo  as 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  constellations 
were  designed  in  a  maritime  district,  its 
presence  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  navigation.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  progress  in  practical  as- 
tronomy is  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
due  to  the  needs  of  the  sailor  than  to 
the  mysticism  of  the  priest  or  the  char- 
latanry of  the  astrologer. 

The  vacant  space  in  the  southern 
heavens  is  defined,  of  course,  by  the 
constellations  which  border  it,  i.e.,  by 
the  most  southerly.  It  is  defined  by 
them  alone,  and  consequently  the  date 
and  place  inferred  from  that  vacant 
•pace  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  date 
and  place  of  the  southernmost  constel- 
lations only.  But  these  south  constel- 
lations would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
form  because  the  stars  which  make 
them  ui^  remain  for  so  short  a  time 
atMve  the  horizon.  The  figures  associ- 
ated with  them  are  also  in  every  single 
instance  connected  with  more  northern 
llgnres.  They  were,  therefore,  probably 
the  last  designed.  And  as,  if  the  work 
4if  constellation-making  had  been  con- 
tinned  later  than  the  time  given,  the 
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effect  of  precession  and  of  geographical 
discovery  must  have  brought  other  re- 
gions of  the  southern  heavens  into  view, 
we  may  take  it  that  the  place  and  date 
thus  fixed  are  the  place  and  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  work;  precisely  as  the 
date  and  place  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  indicate  when  and  where  it  was 
published  in  its  completed  form,  though 
some  of  its  chapters  may  have  been 
written  many  years  before,  and  in  an 
altogether  different  locality. 

This  leaves  the  question  still  open  as 
to  how  long  the  constellation  figures 
took  in  making.  The  work  may  have 
taken  a  single  man  a  single  year;  it 
may  have  taken  one  man  his  entire  life- 
time; it  may  have  taken  a  body  of  men 
many  generations. 

There  are  some  indications,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  notice  hitherto, 
by  which  we  may  fix,  roughly  at  least, 
the  date  of  certain  other  constellations 
than  those  in  the  extreme  south.  These 
are  the  twelve  commonly  known  as  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  which  ^yond 
all  controversy  were  planned  in  order 
to  mark  out  the  Ecliptic. 

The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  ttoelve 
signs  is  one  of  very  great  significance. 
The  first  astronomers  could  easily  see 
that  'the  moon  moved  among  the  stars, 
and  after  they  had  continued  their  ob- 
servations for  several  years  they  would 
recognize  that  though  she  followed  an 
apparently  shifting  path,  yet  that  this 
path  did  not  wander  very  far  north  or 
very  far  south  of  a  given  circle  of  the 
heavens.  That  was  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward observation  to  make;  and  no 
doubt  at  a  very  early  age,  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  groups  of  stars  were 
arranged  around  the  sky  through  which 
the  moon  passed  in  the  course  of  as 
many  days— a  sidereal  month.  The 
"Lunar  Mansions*'  took  their  origin  In 
this  way,  and  from  them  the  line  of  the 
ecliptic  could  no  doubt  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

But  the  twelvefold  division  of  the  zo- 
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diac  brings  quite  another  class  of  ob- 
servation before  us.  The  men  who  ef- 
fected this  had  recognized  that  the  sun, 
too,  moved  among  the  stars.  Now  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  difficult  discov- 
ery which  up  to  the  present  date  has 
yet  been  made  in  astronomy.  It  is  only 
the  first  step  that  costs.  We  have  been 
taught  it  from  childhood,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  in  a  condition  to  grasp  the 
difficulties  which  must  have  beset  the 
first  workers  in  the  science.  But  the 
man  whose  observation  had  been  close 
enough,  and  whose  intellect  was  keen 
enough  to  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the 
stara,  though  so  absolutely  invis- 
ible to  us  by  day,  were  yet  shining  down 
Just  as  really  as  by  night,  must  have 
been  a  very  giant  among  men.  It  was 
the  first  great  incursion  of  physical  re- 
i  search  into  the  invisible,  the  first  great 
triumph  of  induction,  the  first  time  that 
apearances  were  set  aside  in  favor  of 
thought. 

The  significance  of  the  zodiac,  then, 
with  its  twelvefold  division,  is  that  It 
shows  that  the  length  of  the  year  had 
been  determined;  that  the  path  of  the 
sun  among  the  stars,  with  which  it  is 
never  seen  in  company,  had  been 
marked  out;  and  that  a  method  had 
been  discovered  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sun  relative  to  the  stars  at  any 
time  could  be  ascertained.  A  complete 
parallelism  between  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  had  been  established. 
Just  precisely  as  the  moon  passed  round 
the  sky  in  a  month  and  traversed  a 
single  'iunar  mansion*'  in  a  day,  so  the 
sun  too  moved  among  the  stars,  making 
its  circuit  of  the  heavens  in  a  year,  ana 
traversing  a  single  sign  of  the  zodiac  In 
a  month. 

There  was  an  astronomy,  therefore, 
before  the  constellations,  and  one  which 
had  attained  no  mean  development.  We 
infer  from  the  fact  that  the  zodiac 
marks  the  ecliptic,  and  that  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year,  that  it  was  devised  in  order 


to  assist  in  the  observation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  amon£f  the  stars.  And 
we  know  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  this 
took  place  while  the  spring  equinox  wu 
still  in  the  constellation  Taoms.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Virgil  in  the  well-known  and 
often-quoted  lines: 

Candidus  auratis  aperit  com  cornlboi 

annum 
Taurus.  ■ 

This  was,  of  coarse,  purely  traditionil 
In  Vlrgirs  day,  for  the  equinoctial  point 
had  then  passed  entirely  out  of  Tanroi 
and  very  nearly  out  of  Aries.  Now  we 
have  no  tradition  whatsoever  that  the 
Twins  ever  led  the  year,  and  therefore 
we  are  sure  that  the  asodiac  Is  not  ittff 
than  1800  B.C.,  and  does  not  date  fir 
ther  back  at  the  outside  than  to  4400 
B.C. 

There  Is  another  consideration  whick 
enforces  the  same  conclusion.   Of  the 
twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  five  fice 
definitely  one  way,  four  the  other,  the 
remaining  three     beinsr   indeterminate. 
These  three  are,  the     Balance,   whick 
necessarily  gives  us  no  hint  of  diiM* 
tion,  the  pair  of  Fishes,  which  appl^ 
ently  as  an  integral  part  of  their  desigi, 
face  different  ways  and  the  Twins,  the 
original  direction  of  which  is  no  kHifff 
certain.    The  other  nine  are  divided  iaH 
two  systems,  the  one  in  which  the  sifH 
all  face  east;  the  other  in  which  tk9 
all  face  west  If  the  sodiac  was  pUnarf 
while  the  spring  equinox  fell  in  TavA 
then  the  sun  was  ascending  all  throafk 
the  signs  that  face  the  east  and  m 
descending  all  through  the  signs  vhiek 
face  the  west     The  chances  are  fretf 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  aeel> 
dentaL 

This  range  of  2,600  years  is  vefjetf- 
siderable,  hut  a  closer  examinatioa  tf 
the  Signs  enables  us  to  contract  it  v«7 
much.  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  li^ 
Qf  perfectly  equal  extent.    Cajwer.  ftf 
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Instance,  only  represents  abont  19  de- 
grees of  longitude;  Virgo  covers  about  43 
degrees;  and  it  happens  that  \t  we  try 
to  place  the  two  equinoctial  and  the  two 
solstitial  points    symmetrically  among 
the  twelve  Signs,  we  find  ourselves  lim- 
ited to  a  date  of  about  3100  B.C.,  with  a 
possible  range  of  about  300  years  on 
either  side.    At  this  date,  5,000  years 
ago,  the  spring  equinox  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  the 
snnuner  solstice  in  the  centre  of  the  Lion, 
tile  autumnal  equinox  in  the  centre  of 
the  Scorpion,  and  the  winter  solstice  in 
the  centre    of   the  Water-pourer.      In 
strict  accord  with  this  fact  we  find  the 
Boll,  the  Lion,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
Scorpion  among  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  diffused  solar  symbols.    Another 
note  of  time  is  afforded  us  by  four  stars, 
Aldebaran,    Regulus,    Antares,  Fomal- 
lurat,  which  have  been  known  as  ''royal" 
stars  for  many  ages.    The  significance 
Of  this  title  is  perfectly  obvious.    It  was 
glTen  to  them  because  at  that  time  they 
were  the  bright  stars  nearest  to  the 
'  fonr  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
again  limits  us  to  almost  precisely  the 
same  period  as  that  we  have  already 
found.    About  the  year  3000  B.C.  Alde- 
baran and  Antares  were  both  on  the 
eQQlnoctial  colures.    Four  or  five  cen- 
tnries  earlier  ^  Taurus  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  Aldebaran  to  this 
title;  an  equal  length  of  time  later,  and 
Hie  Pleiades  would  have  usurped  it 

The  date  of  the  zodiac,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  not  very  far  from  3000  B.C. ; 
but  the  sodlacal  constellations,  with  the 

-  0ragon,  which  marks' out  the  pole  of 

-  the  ecliptic  must  have  been  the  first  to 
be  idanned,  since  they  had  to  be  allot- 

.  ted  to  a  definite  region  of  the  sky.  The 
■OQthem  constellations  which  ring  in 
^  the  Tacant  space  were  as  certainly  the 
[-'^  teat  We  may  take  It  then  as  probable 
V  that  the  entire  work  did  not  take  more 
B  Aan  about  200  or  300  years,  ending 
J~  9B0O  RC,  and  tha/t  very  probably  it 
took  much  less. 


This  date  derived  from  several  inde- 
pendent considerations,  completely  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
constellations  which    still   finds    most 
general  acceptance.    Briefiy  it  is  this. 
The  figures  adopted    for    the    twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  chosen  to  de- 
note   the   climatic    character    of   the 
twelve  months  of  the  year;  the  stars 
through  which  the  sun  passed  in  the 
course  of  a  certain  month  being  given  a 
symbol  in  accord  with  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  that  month.      Thus  Aries, 
Taurus  and  Gemini  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May,  the  three  spring  months  when  the 
flocks  and  herds  bring  forth  their  young; 
or  Aries  may  stand  as  the  solar  ram, 
the  leader  of  the  heavenly  flock,  while 
Taurus  will  represent  the  ploughing  sea- 
son.   To  June  the  sign  of  the  Crab  was 
given,  so  the  theory  has  it,  to  represent 
the  going  backward  of  the  sun  after  the 
solstice.  The  Lion  represents  the  flerce- 
ness  of  the  solar  heat  in  July.    The  Vir- 
gin with  the  ear  of  com  in  her  hand  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  August,  assumed 
to  be  the  harvest  month.    The  Balance 
is  to  set  forth  ^the  equality  of  day  and 
night  at  the  autumnal  equinox  in  Sep- 
tember.   The  Scorpion  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  fevers,  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theory,  are  supposed  to  be  espe- 
cially   destructive    in    October.     The 
Archer  denotes  the  hunting  season  in 
November;  the  Sea-goat    the    upward 
motion  of  the  sun  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice in  December.    Aquarius,  of  course, 
denotes  the  rains  of  January,  and  the 
Fishes  in  February  the  reopening  of 
rivers  and  lakes  for  flshing  after  the 
winter's  Ice. 

The  theory  never  had  much  to  recom* 
mend  it,  for  the  system  of  Identification 
between  the  seasons  and  the  months 
was  so  loose  that  it  has  been  made  to 
fit  equally  well  for  countries  as  diverse 
as  Babylonia,  India  and  Bgypt,  none  of 
which,  however,  can  have  been  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  Sphere.    Next,  It  ex- 
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plained  only  the  twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  these,  as  the  constellations 
themselves  abundantly  show,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  of  the  ex- 
tra-zodiacal signs.  Lastly,  and  this  is 
a  fatal  objection,  it  assumes  that  the 
constellations  were  marked  out  when 
the  four  cardinal  points  were  in  Aries, 
Cancer,  Libra  and  Capri cornus— that  is 
to  say,  about  1000  B.C.,  instead  of  some 
2,000  years  earlier.  We  know  for  a 
certainty  that  Aries  was  not  the  leading 
sign  of  the  zodiac  but  the  last,  when  it 
was  mapped  out;  that  the  summer  sol- 
stice was  not  in  Cancer,  nor  the  winter 
in  Capricorn;  and  that  the  Balance 
was  far  from  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  whole  system  of  explanation  is  vi- 
tiated from  end  to  end. 

.There  is  a  most  interesting  hint  here 
of  a  great  astronomical  revolution.  Five 
thousand  years  ago  the  zodiac  was 
planned  with  the  Bull  of  Taurus  for  its 
leader.  Aries  was  then  the  last  and 
least  important  of  the  twelve.  The 
next  view  that  we  get  of  the  state  of 
astronomy  is  some  2,000  years  later. 
The  Ram  of  Aries  is  now  the  Prince  of 
the  Zodiac,  Taurus  had  dropped  to  a 
second  place,  and  the  zodiac  itself  has 
suffered  an  important  change.  The  old 
constellations  composed  of  the  actual 
stars  themselves  and  defined  by  them, 
unsymmetrical  in  position  and  unequal 
in  extent,  are  represented  by  purely 
imaginary  "Signs."  These  have  no  di- 
rect reference  to  the  stars,  though  they 
derive  their  names  from  the  old  con- 
stellations; they  are  perfectly  symmet- 
rical, and  all  are  of  precisely  the  same 
extent,  30  degrees  of  longitude,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

How  that  revolution  came  about  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  it  has  hitherto  interposed  a  great 
barrier  to  our  learning  either  from  clas- 
sical literature  or  from  myths  or  monu- 
ments anything  trustworthy  as  to  the 
true  origin  of  the  constellations,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sources  we  have  been 


consulting  are,  in  consequence  of  thit 
revolution,  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  u 
ourselves. 

The  only  light,  therefore,  that  we  cm 
at  present  gain  on  the  subject  must  be 
supplied  to  us  by  the  constellaticmi 
themselves,  an  inquiry  in  which  agiia 
Carl  Schwartz  proved  himself  &  i^ 
neer. 

First  of  all  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 
though  astronomers  designed  theie 
forms,  and  no  doubt  used  them,  as  Haisi 
were  used  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  identifying  stars,  yet  thej 
strongly  subordinated  astronomical  use- 
fulness to  other  considerations.  Sir  Joba 
Herschel,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
scarcely  puts  the  matter  too  strongly: 

The  constellations  seemed  to  hare 
been  almost  purposely  named  and  de- 
lineated to  cause  as  mnch  confosioD 
and  Inconvenioice  as  possible.  Inira- 
merable  snakes  twine  through  long  and 
contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  memory  can  follow  them;  bean, 
lions,  and  fishes,  small  and  large,  north- 
ern and  southern,  confuse  all  nomencla- 
ture. 

If  astronomical  usefulness  had  been 
the  sole  idea,  then  nndonbtedly  the  con- 
stellations would  have  been  arranged  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  sane 
size;  to  be  compact,  not  sprawUng;  the 
figures  connected  with  them  wonld  hare 
been  distinct  and  without  repetition,  or, 
if    repeated,  repeated    only  in  distant 
parts  of  (the  sky;  and  most  assuredlr 
different     constellations      would    not 
have  been  intermingled.    Bvery  one  of 
these  canons  is  repeatedly  set  at  nonghL 
The  constellations  are  no  more  of  eqnil 
area  on  the  celestial  globe  than  are  the 
countries  on  the  terrestriaL    Argo  and 
Ursa  Major  are  the  British  and  Btf- 
sian  Bmpires  of  the  sky;  the  Triangle 
and  the  Arrow  are  its  Boammit  ani 
Bulgaria;  Hydra  sprawls  acrosi  w» 
than  one-fourth  of  the  meridians;  Dne* 
meanders  in  and  out  between  the  Bern 
like  some  slow  river  traversing  t  plato. 
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The  Serpent  is  In  two  distinct  portions, 
divided  by  Opinchus,  as  the  county  of 
Cromarty  is  by  Ross-shire.  The  rule 
that  would  exclude  duplicate  figures 
■eems  to  have  been  violated  out  of  set 
purpose.  In  the  forty-eight  constella- 
tions we  have  fifty-four  figures,  as  some 
of  the  constellations  contain  two  or 
more.  Out  of  these  fifty-four  we  find  ten 
men,  three  women,  two  centaurs  close 
together,  five  fish,  all  close  together, 
two  eagles  dose  together  and  in  imme- 
diate neighborhood  to  the  swan,  two 
tears  close  together,  two  dogs  close  to- 
gether, three  snakes,  two  crowns,  two 
goats,  two  streams.  The  designs  that 
are  not  repeated  are  distinctly  in  the 
minority, <^ being  only  sixteen  out  of  the 
fifty-four. 

The  frequency  with  which  designs  are 
repeated,  and  especially  with  which 
ttiey  are  repeated  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  cannot  possibly  be  acciden- 
taL  It  may  be  due  simply  to  the  spirit 
of  Imitation,  different  designers  work- 
ing at  different  times  and  without  any 
concerted  plan,  but  the  latter  being  con- 
tent to  copy  their  predecessors.  Or  it 
may  be  due  to  deliberate  purpose,  in 
which  case  we  can  infer  that  the  de- 
signs are  significant,  not  merely  in  their 
form,  but  also  in  their  position.  We 
can  see  at  once  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  constellations  were  not 
planned  without  reference  to  each  other. 
The  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  certain- 
ly were  intended  to  form  a  single  se- 
quence and  to  mark  out  the  course  of 
the  ecliptic.  Nor  do  they  stand  alone 
in  this  respect  There  are  many  cases 
of  a  dear  and  intimate  connection  be- 
tween different  constellations;  indeed, 
there  are  only  a  few  that  are  isolated. 
The  connection  of  the  zodiacal  constel- 
latloas  with  those  outside  is  in  many 
eases  most  clear.  The  Bull  is  attacked 
\fS  Orion,  who  tramples  otf  the  Hare; 
Aiiiiariiis  ponrs  his  stream  into  the 
month  of  the  Southern  Fish;  the  Ram 
down  the  head  of  the  Sea-mon- 


ster, and  holds  the  ribbon  that  unites 
the  Fishes;  and  Sagittarius  shoots  an 
arrow  at  the  Scorpion.  Besides  these 
we  have  the  figures  that  tell  the  story 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  two 
most  remarkable  groups,  one  of  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  The  other  is 
connected  with  the  Scorpion.  At  the 
time  and  in  the  latitude  where  the  con- 
stellations were  formed,  the  observer, 
looking  southward  at  midnight  in 
spring,  pictured  to  himself  in  the  sky 
a  gigantic  scorpion.  Above  the  scor- 
pion, with  his  left  foot  pressed  firmly 
down  upon  the  animal's  head,  stood  the 
figure  of  a  man,  round  whose  body  a 
great  snake  was  twining,  that  he  was 
strangling  with  his  hands.  The  head  of 
the  Serpent-carrier  was  formed  of  stars 
which  lay  near  the  zenith.  Facing 
northward,  the  observer  conceived  of  a 
similar  but  not  identical  group  before 
him  there.  The  same  stars  which  made 
up  the  head  of  Ophiuchus  the  Serpent- 
carrier  were  used  again,  at  least  in  ];>art, 
to  mark  out  the  head  of  a  second  hero, 
unknown  by  name  to  Aratus,  but  later 
identified  with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He 
was  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  pressed 
down  with  the  other  foot  the  head  of 
the  great  northern  Dragon.  So  that, 
facing  south,  one  conflict  was  seen  rep- 
resented; facing  north  another,  very 
similar,  yet  having  distinctive  features 
of  its  own.  And,  as  if  to  increase  the 
resemblance,  each  hero  is  attended  by 
an  eagle,  the  one  waiting  on  Hercules 
being  distinguishable  from  the  other  by 
the  lyre  which  it  carries. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reduplication  in 
a  most  striking  form,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  clear  that  the  double  arrangement 
is  part  of  the  original  design.  For, 
however  and  whenever  the  constella- 
tions  were  devised,  beyond  all  doubt  the 
twelve  ecliptic  signs  and  the  one  round 
the  ecliptic  pole  form  the  frame  to 
which  the  others  had  to  adapt  them- 
selves; so  that  of  the  seven  constella- 
tions in  this  particular  series,  the  twa 
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extreme  ones— the  Scorpion  in  the  south 
and  the  Dragon  in  the  north— are  both 
ecliptic  in  character. 

One  unmistakable  sign  of  being  a  sin- 
gle concerted  work  is  afforded  us  by 
the  forty-eight  constellations  of  the 
Greek  Sphere.  The  old  constellations 
did  not  cover  the  entire  sky.  Consider- 
able areas  were  left  vacant  here  and 
there  in  the  northern  heavens,  and,  in 
the  south,  the  effect  of  precession  and 
of  geographical  discovery  made  men  In 
the  course  of  time  acquainted  with  a 
large  part  of  the  unmapped  sky;  yet  the 
number  of  the  constellations  was  not 
added  to,  although  there  was  the  op- 
portunity, almost  the  necessity,  for  so 
doing.  Two  of  the  border  constellations 
which  ring  in  the  vacant  southern  area 
were  of  a  nature  to  permit  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  without  interfering 
with  their  design,  and  as  more  of  the 
southern  heavens  became  known  they 
were  continued  southward.  But  no 
new  constellations  were  formed.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  astronomical  revolu- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.  had 
swept  away  all  regard  for  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  science  that  the  work  of 
constellation  -  making  was  resumed, 
and,  once  started  afresh,  it  went  on 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  until  no  nook 
or  corner  from  pole  to  pole  was  left  un- 
occupied. 

We  may  now  see  therefore— if  the 
original  work  of  constellation-making 
had  been  due  to  a  number  of  independ- 
ent astronomers,  each  following  his  own 
ideas,  without  any  conjunction  with 
the  rest,  as  was  the  case  with  the  mod- 
em constellation-making— that  the  work 
would  certainly  have  been  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  northern  heavens 
were  covered,  and  the  process  would 
have  gone  on  in  the  south  as  fast  as 
new  stars  came  into  view.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  process  for  3,500  years,  de- 
spite the  strong  reasons  for  continuing 
it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the 
work  of  constellation-making  came  from 


a  single  authority  and  had  been  carried 
out  on  a  single  plan. 

The  interdependence  of  so  many  of  the 
designs,  and  the  fact  that  the  Sphere 
is  thus  manifestly  the  work  of  a  single 
authority,  furnish  reasons  for  thiDkinc 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  of  the  natnte 
of  a  document  An  examination  of  the 
individual  forms  supports  this  condo- 
sion.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  three 
of  the  designs  are  truncated— the  BnH 
the  Flying  Horse  and  the  Ship  are  only 
half  shown.  Now  this  was  not  because 
there  was  not  room  enough  to  complete 
the  design.  There  are  many  consteDi* 
tlons  much  smaller  than  these  in  wbldi 
the  figure  is  complete;  there  are  several 
on  the  other  hand,  that  cover  a  modi 
greater  area  of  sky  than  either  Taurus 
or  Pegasus.  The  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  constellations,  as  originally  de- 
signed, were  upright  on  the  meridian, 
suggests  a  purpose  in  the  recumbent  at- 
titudes of  Virgo  and  Ajidromeda,  while 
Pegasus  was  most  assuredly  not  pot 
upside  down  by  accident.  The  stars 
that  make  up  the  fi^re  are  practicailj 
symmetrical,  the  four  principal  mark- 
ing out  the  angles  of  a  gn^at  square,  ao 
that  the  design  would  have  fitted  the 
stars  Just  as  well  if  Pegasus  had  been 
placed  right  way  up. 

Some  of  the  forms  represented  are 
most  clearly  symbolical,  for  tiiey  are 
composite  or  monstrous  in  character. 
We  have,  for  example,  three  female  fif- 
ures:  Andromeda— a  woman  naked  and 
chained;  Cassiopeia— a  woman  dotbei 
seated  and  crowned;  and  Virgo,  a  wom- 
an clothed  and  winged.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  anything  what- 
soever in  the  stellar  configurations  to 
suggest,  first  of  all,  tbe  idea  of  a  wob- 
an  in  these  three  places,  and  next  the 
characteristics  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  each  of  them.  There  most 
have  been  some  special  purpose  in  as- 
cribing wings  to  the  Virgin;  there  most 
have  been  a  purpose  not  less  definite 
in  representing  Andromeda  and  Gtssio- 
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peia  in  poBitions  which  are  so  sharply 
contrasted. 

Again,  we  have  two  Centaurs— mon- 
atrons  figures,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
Yet,  whoever  designed  the  Sphere  knew 
perfectly  well  that  a  horse  and  its  rider 
were  different  and  separate  beings,  for 
we  have  in  Pegasus  a  riderless  horse. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wings  given 
to  Pegasus  and  refused  to  Sagittarius 
and  Gentaurus  must  have  been  as  in- 
tentional as  the  wings  given  to  Virgo 
and  refused  to  Andromeda  and  Cassio- 
peia. Again,  the  Fish-tail  in  which 
Gapricomus  terminates  must  liave  been 
given  him  with  a  purpose,  for  Capella, 
the  goat  which  Auriga  carrief ,  is  of  the 
ordinary  form. 

The  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  often 
clearly  symbolical.  Two  instances  are 
especially  striking,  Aquarius  and  Pis- 
ces. In  the  one,  Aquarius  pours  out  a 
stream  of  water,  not  upon  a  plant  or 
tree  or  some  land  object,  as  would  as- 
suredly have  been  the  case  had  Aqua- 
rius been  meant  to  represent  the  rainy 
season,  but  upon  a  fish,  and  the  fish,  so 
far  from  swimming  in  the  stream, 
drinks  it,  swallowing  the  entire  stream. 
The  Fishes  afford  a  spectacle  quite  as 
strange,  for  they  are  tied  together  by 
a  long  cord,  the  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  round  their  tails.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  imagine  two  designs 
which,  taken  baldly  and  literally  as  they 
stand,  could  be  more  unnatural  and  ab- 
surd, and  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
bave  been  preserved  to  us  with  these 
strange  characteristics  undisturbed  for 
nearly  5,000  years.  We  can  only  ac- 
count for  their  origin,  we  can  only  ac- 
count  for  their  preservation,  by  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  intended  as  hiero- 
irlyphlcs  or  symbols,  and  not  as  actual 
pictures;  and  that  the  tradition  that 
this  was  so  was  current  long  after  the 
«lgnlllcance  of  the  symbols  had  been 
entirely  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group 
of  constellations  is  one  to  which  the 


late  R.  A.  Proctor  drew  special  atten- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  constellations 
Argo,  Centaurus,  Lupus,  Ara  and  Sag- 
ittarius. The  Centaur  has  apparently 
Just  left  the  Ship  which  is  grounded  on 
a  rock,  and  is  offering  up  on  the  altar 
the  animal  which  we  now  know  as  the 
Wolf,  but  the  exact  nature  of  which 
was  not  known  to  Aratus,  Just  as  the 
constellation  which  we  now  call  Her- 
cules was  to  him  simply  the  "Kneeler," 
and  that  which  we  now  call  the  Swan, 
simply  the  '*Bird.*'  The  smoke  arising 
from  the  altar  is  admirably  represented 
by  the  Milky  Way,  and  right  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bright  cloud  it  forms  is  placed 
the  Bow--i.e.,  that  of  Sagittarius.  When 
we  compare  these  figures  given  us  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis, we  cannot,  I  think,  resist  Proctor's 
conclusion  that  we  have  in  both  in- 
stances the  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
same  story.  The  question  is,  which 
came  first— the  story  or  the  constella- 
tions. If  we  say  the  story,  then  the 
constellations  are  fully  explained;  they 
are  a  picture  of  what  was,  at  least  at 
that  time,  believed  to  be  a  history.  If 
the  constellations  came  first  it  only 
leaves  the  question  of  their  origin  and 
meaning  involved  in  more  obscurity 
than  ever. 

Proctor  in  a  half-hearted  way  hints 
his  opinion  that  the  story  of  the  Deluge 
in  Genesis  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
"write  up"  to  the  figures  Inscribed  on 
the  walls  of  some  zodiacal  temple.  I 
venture  to  think  this  an  utter  absurdity. 
There  is  no  legend  whatsoever  so  wide- 
ly diffused  and  so  generally  consistent 
in  its  main  details  as  that  of  the  Del- 
uge. To  suppose  that  it  took  its  origin 
in  a  tale  written  to  account  for  the  fig- 
ures on  a  single  temple  is  monstrous; 
while  we  actually  know  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  George  Smith  that  a  story 
of  the  Deluge  most  closely  related  to 
that  preserved  in  Genesis  was  held  by 
nations  bordering  on  the  lands  where 
the  constellations  took  their  origin,  and 
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at  much  the  same  date  that  we  have 
found  for  them. 

But  if  the  story  of  the  Deluge  is  in- 
tended to  be  set  forth  in  these  constella- 
tions, then  we  have  without  doubt  light- 
ed on  the  general  secret  of  their  origin. 
For  the  Deluge  story  is  not  the  only  one 
plainly  referred  to.  The  story  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda  is  «et  forth  with 
great  distinctness,  and  is  marked  out  as 
a  separate  narrative  by  being  framed 
by  the  equator  and  two  of  the  colures, 
a  quarter  of  the  northern  heavens  being 
thus  entirely  devoted  to  it  The  atti- 
tude of  Ophiuchus  strangling  the  snake, 
and  crushing  the  scorpion's  head  with 
one  foot  while  the  latter  stings  him  in 
the  other  heel,  seems  as  direct  a  refer- 
ence to  the  story  of  Genesis  ill. 

To  sum  up,  this  oldest  picture  book  of 
all  was  designed  nearly  5,000  years  ago 
by  a  people  dwelling  somewhere  be- 
tween the  JEgean  and  the  Caspian, 
which  domesticated  the  bull,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  dog  and  the  horse;  which 
hunted  the  bear,  the  lion  and  the  hare, 
and  used  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Yet 
a  people  not  merely  nomadic,  but  either 
maritime  themselves  or  acquainted 
with  the  ocean  and  with  naviga- 
tion. They  had  made  not  a  little  prog- 
ress in  Astronomy,  for  they  had  deter- 
mined the  length  of  the  year  and  had 
carried  the  science  of  observation  so  far 
that  they  could  recognize  the  position  of 
the  sun  relative  to  the  various  ecliptic 
groups  of  stars.  Their  religion  involved 
the  erection  of  altars  and  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  They  were  acquainted  with 
stories  of  the  Fall  and  the  Deluge, 
substantially  the  same  as    those   pre- 
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served  to  us  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  they  devised  many  of  the 
constellations  to  give  appropriate  and 
permanent  record  of  them;  no  doubt  be- 
cause they  were  included,  as  with  our- 
selves, in  their  sacred  history.  The  peo- 
ple was  an  organized  one;  having  some 
definite  and  recognized  authority, 
whether  king,  priest,  patriarch  or  coun- 
cil does  not  appear;  but  of  that  antbor- 
Ity  the  work  of  constellation-making  i«- 
ceived  beyond  doubt  the  express  sts^ 
tion. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  the  desifot 
in  this  book  have  come  to  us  entirely 
without  alteration.  There  is  some  qoes- 
tion  about  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Bii- 
ance.  We  do  not  know  whether  tht 
two  Bears  were  originally  bears,  wag- 
ons or  chariots,  or  flocks  of  sheep;  and 
so  also  with  two  or  three  other  gnrapsL 
But  many  significant  little  distails  seem 
to  show  that  the  constellations,  coniid- 
ered  as  an  entire  document,  have  been 
preserved  to  us  without  important 
change. 

Many  of  the  constellations,  then,  were 
mapped  out  to  express  the  religious  be- 
lief of  their  designers.  No  doubt  the 
others,  of  which  at  present  we  have  no 
explanation,  had  Just  the  same  purpose. 
But  though  at  present  their  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  lie  beyond  us,  we  nuy 
well  hope  that  further  investigatioQ 
into  the  science  and  religion  of  the  Up- 
per Euphratean  Valley  may  ere  loni; 
enable  us  throughout  to 

read  the  page 
Where  every  letter  is  a  glittering  world. 
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The  Buryeyors  in  whose  office  Crome 
was  a  subordinate  were  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  working    out  of    a  great 
water  scheme  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
town,  and  with  this  in  view  had  been 
for  some  time  examining  an  extensive 
fell  district,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
Hindfell,  the  farm  owned  by  Priscilla's 
uncle;  and  not  very  long  after  her  de- 
IMurtnre  it  became  his  duty  to  go  down 
there  and  get  some  particulars  which 
were  wanted  in  the  office.    '*Mr.  Booth 
knows  you  are  coming.**  said  the  part- 
ner who  gave  the  instructions,  "so  will 
yon  call  at  the  house  after  you  have 
done  what  you  can  in  this  little  matter 
and  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  the  old 
gentleman?      We  hear  he  is  a  rather 
difficult  person  to  deal  with,  and  we 
most  try  and  keep  him  in  a  good  hu- 
mor.   And  I  should  like  to  know  what 
be  thinks  of  the  proposed  survey  of  the 
district    Make  it  clear  to  him  that  he 
is  only  one  of  very  many  who  will  have 
their  premises  invaded.*'    Crome  went 
somewhat  unwillingly  to  his  work.    He 
thought  he  hardly  wanted  to  see  Miss 
Hobbes  again  so  soon,  but  he  had  of 
course  no  option  in  the  matter. 

About  four  o'clock  he  had  finished  his 
work,  and  having  some  time  to  spare 
before  he  was  due  down  at  the  farm,  he 
walked  up  to  the  top  of  a  long  b\o^ 
which  stretched  above  him  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  country  lay  on  its  other  side. 
He  lit  a  pipe  and  sat  down  on  a  great 
ttone.  which  had  perhaps  lain  there,  old 
mod  weather4>eaten,  in  the  days  when 
cave  hyenas  rambled  over  the  fells  and 
mammoths  pastured  in  the  plain  below. 
Th^re  are  not  many  places    in    the 
kingdom  where  such  a  view  as  that  on 
which  he  looked  then  is  to  be  seen.  The 


fir  and  heather  in  the  south,  in  Surrey 
or  Devon,  often  remind  a  man  of  the 
land  which  is  more     especially    their 
home;  but  there  was  nothing  Highland 
or  South  Country  in  the  face  of  nature 
here.   There  were  no  fir-trees,  no  wood 
indeed  of    any  kind,   and    very   little 
heather;  hills,  but  none  sharp  or  Jagged, 
all  rounded  or  green  to  the  top.    The 
enclosures  were  very    large,  and   they 
were  invariably  divided  from  each  other 
by  very  high,  cockly-built  stone  walls. 
There  was  hardly  any  arable  land  to  be 
seen.    Just    small    patches    round  the 
farm-steadings,  away  down  in  the  low 
country.     The  land  was  chiefly  rushy 
pasture,  and  though    below  the  warm, 
early  sun  had  forced  some  green  out  of 
the  meadows,  up  here  everything  was 
as  yet  gray  and  yellow.  The  air,  though 
sharp,  had  something  mellow  in  it;  this 
fell  air  bears  a  high  character  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  pay  attention  to 
such  things,  and  that  which  hangs  <m* 
blows  over  this  particular    place   pos- 
sesses the  power  of  discoloring  the  little 
bits  of  chemically  prepared  paper  which 
are  delivered  over  to  it  sooner,  we  be- 
lieve, than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  a  still  afternoon,  the  bleat  of  the 
sheep  came  down  on  what  faint  breeze 
there  was  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  you 
would  have  to  walk  far  farther  than  you 
expected  across  the  soft  coarse  turf  be- 
fore you  got  to  where  the  peewits  were 
calling    and  wheeling    about    in    their 
strange,  weary-looking  flight  Par  away 
two  masses  of  smoke  rose  up  into  the 
sky— one  from  a  seaport  town,  and  the 
other  from  a  large  mining  village;  but 
both  were  at  a  distance  which  softened 
and  hid  any  ugly  details.    Prom  where 
the  watcher  sat  a    man    could   travel 
right  away  into  Yorkshire  almost  with- 
out crossing  a  public  road. 
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Soon  after  arriving  at     his    outlook 
Crome's  eye  had  been     caught    by    a 
smoke  on  the  edge  of  the  fell,  some  half 
a  mile  away— it  would  be  dense  for  a 
little,  and  then  grow  fainter,  and  soon 
die  out  altogether,  to  appear  again  a 
few  minutes  later  in  a  different  place. 
He  watched  it  lazily  till  the  half  hour 
he  had  given  himself  was  up  and  then 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
rose  to  go.    He  had     scarcely    started 
when  the  smoke  again  showed  up,  this 
time  in  a  longer  line;  the  wind  was  ris- 
ing a  little,  and  he  could  see  the  long 
flames    now    rapidly     running     over 
dry    grass,    and    getting    nearer    and 
nearer    to    a    large    patch    of    heath- 
er,   the    only    dark    place    visible    on 
the    hillside.     **That    will    go    now," 
thought    the    man.     He    climbed    on 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  tried  to  make 
out  how  far  the    fire   was    from    the 
heather,  and  whether  he  had  time  to 
watch  the  destruction  which  was  rapid- 
ly approaching  it.    As  he  stood  precari- 
ously balancing  himself,  he  fancied  he 
heard  a  cry.    As  far  as  he  could  Judge, 
there  was  only  one  person  looking  after 
the  blaze,  and  if  so  there  seemed  a  like- 
lihood of  more  ground  being  burnt  than 
had  been  bargained  for.    He  went  on 
a  little  farther,  and  was  able    to   see 
plainly  that  the  mulr-burner  was  alone 
and  in    diflSculties,    and  then   he  ran 
quickly  down  the  slope  to  give  his  help. 


VI. 


Long  before  Crome  reached  the  fierce- 
ly burning  grass  he  made  out  that  the 
fire-raiser  was  a  woman,  and  he  was 
hardly  surprised  to  find  that  It  was  a 
woman  he  knew, 

"Hulloa!  Miss  Hobbes,"  he  cried,  "you 
have  got  Into  trouble!  what  a  fire!  Is 
there  no  one  to  help  you?" 

Priscilla  had  been  having  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
elements.  Little  did  she  think  when, 
for  old  associations'  sake,  she  started  a 


small  blaze  In  a  safe  comer  that  sbe 
was  committing  herself  to  such  a  labor 
as  this.  Her  face  was  scarlet  with  heat 
and  exertion,  her  hat  was  hanging  (m 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  her  hair  wu 
anyhow;  the  little  switch  with  wtadi 
at  first  she  had  been  able  to  control 
matters  soon  became  worn  and  useless 
and  long  before  the  man  Joined  her  she 
had  slipped  off  her  thick  petticoat,  and 
was  now  following  up  the  most  exposed 
side  of  the  long  sheet  of  fire,  vainly  tr7- 
ing  to  smother  it.  Though  she  wis 
much  more  surprised  at  Grome*8  ap- 
pearance than  he  was  at  hers,  she  had 
no  breath  to  greet  him  with.  **Help 
me!"  she  panted,  and  on  she  went, 
bringing  her  strange  weapon  down  with 
mighty  whacks  on  the  burning  graas; 
sometimes  driven  back  by  the  fierce, 
far-leaping  flames  and  dense  suffocat- 
ing smoke,  but  always  returning  brave- 
ly again  to  renew  the  attack. 

The  proper  weapon  for  dealing  with  a 
hill-fire,  whether  it  be  of  heather  or 
grass,  is  a  good  birch  besom  with  a  six- 
or  eight-foot  handle,  and  if  the  pindi 
comes  on  you,  and  yon  are  without  sacb 
an  instrument,  you  must  do  as  Prisdlla 
did,  doff  one  or  other  garment  and  use 
it;  there  is  no  other  way.    Whatever  it 
is,  of  the  male  or  female  kind,  it  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  besom,  and  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  the  fray  veiy 
much  the  worse  for  the  treatment  it 
gets  there.    So  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  unwillingness  that  Crome  pulled  off 
his  Jacket  and  set  himself  to  work.  A 
muir-buming  was  no  new  experience  to 
him,  and  he  loved  the  strong,  aromatic 
smell,  and  the  crackling  flames,  and  tiie 
look  of  the  sun  shining     through  tbe 
smoke  like  a  great  crimson  ball.     But 
then  he  had  always  been  used  to  work 
at  it  with  a  dozen  strapping  men  b^ 
hind  hiuL 

For  ten  minutes  or  more  the  tiro 
wrought  together  almost  in  sSence. 
Sometimes  when  the  breese  streoftk- 
ened  a  little,  the  flame  ran    over  the 
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dead  wblte  grass  as  If  It  had  been 
steeped  in  paraffin,  and  then  they  de- 
spaired. When  the  breeze  dropped  the 
lire  slackened  and  they  went  at  it  with 
renewed  vigor.  The  black  patch  length- 
oied  behind  them,  its  fiery  head  crept 
like  some  great  dragon  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  heather,  thirsting  to  consume 
It.  Bnt  at  last  the  workers  got  the  up- 
per hand;  broke  into  its  flames,  got  in 
at  the  very  heart  itself  and  stamped  it 
fairly  out;  the  danger  was  over. 

Priscilla  threw  herself  exhausted  on 
the  grass,  her  face  more  scarlet  than 
ever,  her  whole  body  shaking.  Crome 
was  in  little  better  plight  They  lay 
there  without  speaking  for  a  minute  or 
two.  When  she  had  to  some  extent  re- 
covered her  breath  the  girl  sat  up, 
clasped  her  knees  and  looked  mournful- 
ly at  the  blackened  garment  beside  her. 
''It  was  a  new  one!*'  she  gasped,  and 
Orome  examined  "M*  weapon.  A  few 
minutes  before  it  had  been  a  well-cut, 
well-fltting  Harris-tweed  Jacket;  now  a 
tramp  would  look  askance  at  it  if  he 
came  across  it  at  the  roadside. 
■  "What  will  Uncle  Zach  say?'  asked 
Miss  Hobbes.  Crome  felt  unable  to 
suggest  anything;  he  heartily  wished 
that  his  business  had  not  taken  him  in 
this  particular  direction  on  this  particu- 
lar afternoon. 

"It  wouldn't  have  done  very  much 
liarm  if  we  had  let  it  bum,"  he  said;  '*it 
was  hardly  worth  sdch  a  fight  to  save 
It" 

"The  sheep  always  come  here  In  snow- 
time,"  explained  Priscilla.  *'I  don't 
Icnow  what  he  would  have  said  if  it  had 
jUI  been  burnt  He'll  be  very  angry  as 
:lt  is."  She  looked  at  her  companion 
with  melancholy  black  eyes;  but  Crome, 
lamenting  his  coat,  cared  nothing  for 
Mr.  Booth's  feelings. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  down  to  the 
^use  and  tell  him,"  said  the  girl.  **I'm 
.▼ery  much  obliged  to  you;  it  would  all 
have  I  been  burnt  if  you  hadn't  come 
when  you  did.   Then  Crome  explained 


that  he  also  was  due  at  the  farm  that 
afternoon. 

"I'm  glad  of  that"  said  she  heartily; 
"but  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  very  disagree- 
able; he's  very  cross  about  the  water 
people  coming  on  his  land.  He  says 
he'll>-  Oh,  here  he  is!"  exclaimed  the 
girl;  "oh  dear!  here's  Uncle  Zach  com- 
ing along,  and  I  know  he'll  be  x>ery 
angry."  Then  Crome  was  aware  of  a 
figure  slowly  climbing  over  the  fence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  big  pasture-field 
in  which  they  were. 

In  the  days  of  his  ^routh  Mr.  Zachariah 
Booth  had  stood  nearly  six  feet  five  in 
his  stockings,  and  even  now,  with  the 
burden  of  many  years  on  his  shoulders, 
he  had  not  lost  much  of  his  height  He 
had  been  a  mighty  wrestler,  the  cham- 
pion of  a  wide  district  the  terror  of 
most  of  those  who  encountered  him,  or, 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  ring,-  "lay 
down"  to  him  without  encountering 
him.  He  could  lift  a  table— so  country 
folk  said,  without  specifying  what  sort 
of  a  table  they  meant— in  his  teeth;  he 
could  throw  a  twelve-stone  man  over 
his  shoulder,  and  sometimes  did  it 
never  caring  how  much  the  man  suf- 
fered in  the  operation.  Now  the  gray 
homespun  clothes  hung  loosely  on  the 
enormous  frame,  and  as  Crome  looked 
at  him  he  was  somehow  reminded  of 
the  giants  whose  portraits  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  fairy-tale  books,  or  in  some 
editions  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
His  huge  hands,  thickly  covered  with 
blue  veins,  seemed  strong  enough  to  be- 
long to  that  mighty  man  depicted  by 
Cruikshank  who  could  squeeze  water 
out  of  a  stone.  He  had  pointed  brass- 
bound  clogs  on  his  feet  and  a  worn  fur 
cap  on  his  head.  Below  the  cap  brown 
eyes  peered,  thatched  with  immense 
shaggy  gray  eyebrows.  His  face  was 
clean  shaved,  or  at  any  rate  the  strong 
stubble  which  covered  the  lined  lip  and 
chin  showed  that  it  was  so  shaved  on 
■Sunday.  This  son  of  Anak  came -stiffly 
across  the  field  towards  the  two,  and 
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when  he  got  within  fifty  yards  of  them 
he  stopped,  and,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
waited  their  approach. 

"Oh.  Uncle  Zach!**  cried  Priscilla. 
when  still  far  away,  and  with  a  voice 
in  which  there  was  certainly  something 
of  apprehension— "I  lit  a  little  bit  of 
grass  in  the  three-neuked  field,  and  it 
got  away  from  me  and  burnt  on  to  the 
heather.    But  we  saved  the  big  bit" 

"Ey.  ey,'*  grunted  the  giant,  still  stiff- 
ly planted,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.  "Mebbe  thoo  thowt  t'  three- 
neuked  field  was  thy  own." 

"No,  Uncle  Zach."  said  Priscilla.  "I'm 
very  sorry;  but  it  will  give  a  grand  bite 
for  the  stirks  later  on." 

"Sartinly.  thoo  mun  hev  thowt  sae. 
An'  whoa's  this  lad  wi'  thee?" 

"I  happened  to  be  not  far  off  at  the 
time,"  said  Crome,  seeing  his  compan- 
ion rather  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  "I 
have  been  here  part  of  the  day  looking 
over  the  place  from  Messrs.  Boyd's 
office." 

"An'  thoo  was  to  hev  bin  here  at 
four."  said  Mr.  Booth,  dragging  a  watch 
which  bore  due  proportion  to  himself 
out  of  his  breeches  pocket;  "an'  noo  it's 
better  nor  five.  Ah'll  give  thee  a  bit  o* 
my  mind,  young  man.  When  thoo  hes  to 
wark.  tcarfc,  and  when  thoo  gaes  court- 
In',  see  to  thy  lass;  but  niver  mix  the 
two  thegither,  or  thoo'U  niver  find 
breed  for  thysell— let  aleane  annuder.'* 

Priscilla  flushed  as  red  as  a  poppy, 
and  Crome  found  some  difficulty  In 
making  a  civil  reply.  It  was  by  acci- 
dent we  met,"  he  said;  "I  am  glad  I 
was  of  some  little  use.  And  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  harm  done." 

"Nut  at  all,"  replied  the  giant;  "it'll 
be  gey  good  for  the  stirks  at  t'  back  end. 
An'  what  does  thoo  know  aboot  stirks. 
or  owt  else — except  mebbe  a  young 
lass?" 

It  was  only  the  remembrances  of  the 
instructions  he  had  had  in  the  office 
which  prevented  Crome  from  making  a 
sharp  retort.    A«  civilly  as  he  could  Iw 


said  a  few  words  to  the  farmer  aboot 
the  proposed  survey,  and  then  bade 
good  night  to  the  two,  raising  his  cap  to 
the  girl  as  he  walked  off.  Priscilla  came 
close  op  to  her  uncle.  "He's  qwllt  hii 
coat  helping  me."  she  whispered  eage^ 
ly.  "and  he's  a  gentleman;  it's  a  shame 
to  treat  him  like  that"  So  before  Crome 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  the  old  mia 
stopped  him. 

"Hey,  measter."  he  cried  in  a  vdce 
that  was  more  like  a  bellow  than  t 
roar.  "Ah  meant  nowt  bit  dafiln';  stop 
till  Ah  cum  to  thee!  Thoo'd  best  con 
to  t'  hoose,  and  Ah'll  gie  thee  a  glass  o' 
milk." 

"I  have  a  train  to  catch  at  six."  an- 
swered Crome. 

"Train!  thoo'U  git  neft  train  noo  tin 
efter  nine!  Next  un  'nil  be  oot  o'  f 
station  in  ten  minutes.*' 

"No  train  tiU  nine!" 

"NeH.  Thoo  best  cum  to  f  hoose  to 
dean  thysell.  and  than  thoo  canga  does 
to  t'  public-hoose  for  thy  supper." 
Crome  stood  uncertain,  looking  at  his 
blackened  arms,  till  they  Joined  him. 
"Well,"  asked  the  farmer,  "ist  thoo 
cumin',  or  isn't  thoo?" 

"I'll  come  in  and  wash  my  hands."  lie 
said,  and  they  went  on  together. 

The  house  stood  up  bare  and  gaunt 
before  them,  like  its  master.  It  was 
built  of  gray  whinstone,  and  the  Itj 
which  in  older  days  had  been  allowed 
to  creep  here  and  there  over  its  walls 
had  all  been  pulled  down  by  its  present 
owner.  You  cannot  often  watch  a  farm- 
yard for  many  minutes  without  seeing 
some  signs  of  life  about  it,  or  at  anj 
rate  without  hearing  some  sounds 
which  show  that  life  exists.  But  this 
evening  there  was  no  movement  aboot 
the  old  place.  Mr.  Booth  had  got  most 
of  the  land  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
work  being  here  well  forward,  had  sent 
his  men  and  horses  over  to  a  led-farm 
he  had  some  miles  away.  He  kept  no 
dairy  stock  at  Hindfell;  the  byres  weie 
empty,  and  store    ballo<ft8  wmndend 
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about  the  meadows  which  were  not  in- 
tended for  the  scythe.  And  so  there 
was  no  chatter  or  laughter  about  the 
place,  '*When  Tom  came  home  from 
labor,  or  Ciss  from  milking  rose,"  as 
old  Bishop  Ck>rbet  sang  long  ago;  no 
cries  to  cattle,  or  neighing  of  horses,  or 
barking  of  dogs.  There  was  no  living 
creature  to  be  seen  or  heard  outside. 

An  untidy,  bare-armed  girl  met  them 
In  the  kitchen;  as  far  as  Crome  saw, 
she  was  the  only  servant  in  the  great 
rambling  house.  "Thoo*ll  find  watter 
in  f  sink,*'  said  Mr.  Booth,  and  that 
was  indeed  all  there  was  there,  till  the 
j^irl,  probably  at  Priscilla's  instigation, 
brought  him  a  towel  and  a  bit  of  soap. 
While  he  was  "cleaning  himself  a  con- 
versation between  the  uncle  and  niece 
was  carried  on  in  the  adjoining  kitchen. 
In  so  low  a  voice  on  her  part  that  he 
beard  nothing,  and  in  such  sonorous 
speech  on  his  that  he  could  not  help 
hearing  all. 

"Stop  to  supper!  thoo'U  be  wantin* 
him  to  bide  a*  neet  next!  an'  where  div 
ye  think  supper  for  three  fowlk  is  to 
cum  fra?"  Then  in  a  still  louder  roar, 
^Thoo'U  git  a  rasher,  and  find  an  eg%  or 
two!  an'  wha's  to  pay  for  owder  rasher 
or  eggs?  tell  me  that,  ma  lass!  ThooHl 
pay  for  't?  thoo  mun  hev  mair  brass 
than  Ah  ken  o'  then,  if  thoo  can  gah  and 
find  rashers  for  a'  the  tramps  thoo 
meets!"  Some  curiosity  and  some  idea 
he  would  act  in  some  sense  as  a  shield 
to  the  girl,  determined  Crome  to  stay. 
••After  all,"  he  thought,  "this  old  farm- 
er is  hardly  human,  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much  what  he  says,  and  it  is  per- 
liaps  better  for  me  to  take  the  brunt  of 
his  wrath  from  the  girl." 

The  evening  was  chilly,  but  only  a 
very  small  heap  of  coal  was  alight  in 
the  comer  of  the  Immense  kitchen  fire- 
place, which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
Uttle  altered  slnc^  the  year  1533,  when, 
as  the  long,  shiny  lintel-stone  above 
showed,  '*this  hous  was  bviUed  by  F.H. 
and  M.B."   The  settle  on  one  side  of 


the  fire  place,  the  table,  the  shelves  and 
backing  to  them,  the  wainscot  and  the 
rafters  were  all  oak,  roughly  fashioned 
at  first,  and  now  smoothed  more  or  less 
by  age  and  wear.  But  the  two  first  bits 
of  furniture  alone  bore  their  original 
color— all  the  rest  had  been  ruthlessly 
whitewashed.  The  floor  was  laid  with 
worn,  uneven  flags,  and  the  only  decent 
bit  of  furniture  in  the  room  was  a  tall 
clock  in  a  comer  by  the  dresser,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  shep- 
herd coming  home  with  his  flock  at 
night 

After  tea  the  old  giant  thawed  a  little 
and  became,  if  not  genial,  less  morose. 
He  kicked  off  his  clogs,  though  he  still 
kept  on  his  cap;  he  pulled  his  chair 
closer  up  to  the  flre,  and  invited  his 
guest  to  take  his  place  on  the  settle, 
and  he  produced  from  the  cupboard  a 
half-bottle  of  rum.  **It's  nut  the  varra 
best."  he  said,  helping  himself  to  a 
small  glassful  and  passing  the  bottle 
on,  *'bit  I  gat  it  varra  cheap.  There  was 
a  man  doln'  summat  to  t'  top  o'  f  pun- 
cheon ya  neet— mebbe  summat  he'd  hev 
better  let  aleane— an*  he  couped  in. 
Fwolk  fund  a  pair  o'  leg^s  stickin'  oot  o' 
t'  puncheon  whan  they  cam'  In  t' 
mwomin*,  bit  t*  chap  below  was  varra 
laal  use  for  owt  bit  buryln'.  Ah  gat 
— mebbe  twenty  gallon  o'  t'  rum,  an' 
Ah  can't  say  Ah  nowtish  owt  wrang  wid 
it.  Though  happen  udder  fwolk  might" 
The  last  words  were  given  as  an  extra 
warning  in  case  the  grim  story 
had  not  its  desired  effect  The  old  map 
swallowed  the  rum  with  increased  gus- 
to when  he  noticed  his  guest  let  his 
alone;  he  rolled  the  fiery  liquid  about  in 
his  cheek,  and  slowly  grated  his  teeth 
as  it  were  in  approval  over  it  He 
grew  more  communicative  as  the  drink 
warmed  him,  and  dilated  on  the  hard- 
ships and  wrongs  of  farmers,  especially 
of  those  who  happened  to  farm  their 
own  land. 

"An'  sae  thoo's  efter  t'  lass?"  he  said 
suddenly,  after  they  had  sat  in  silence 
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for  a  little  while.    Priscilla  had  left  the 
room. 

''Nothing  of  the  kind!"  answered 
Crome  angrily.  '*I  wish  you'd  get  that 
idea  out  of  your  head!  I  told  you  how 
we  happened  to  meet." 

"Ey,  ey,  bit  thoo  didn't  tell  me  thoo 
an'  she  lived  in  t'  same  hoose  In  f 
town— in  t*  seame  room  for  what  Ah 
ken.    She  tellt  me  that  herselL" 

"There's  no  secret  about  it,"  said 
Crome,  checking  a  very  angry  reply. 
"It  was  by  accident  too  that  we  had 
rooms  in  the  same  house.  And  now  I 
must  go." 

"Ey.  ey."  said  Mr.  Booth,  "well,  Ah'se 
nowt  to  do  wid  her;  she's  nowt  to  me; 
fwolk  thinks  she'll  mebbe  git  farm 
when  Ah'se  deid;  it  'ull  happen  be  a  gey 
lang  time  afwore  Ah  is  deid;  any  man 
as  tak's  her  mun  tak'  her  in  her  shift 
Wills  is  queer  things,  and  sae's  land, 
and  sae's  munny.  and  neabody  kens  hoo 
they  may  gah— and  hoo  they  mayna 
gah.  Nut  that  Ah've  owder  land  or 
munny  to  will  away;  land's  m wort- 
gaged,  an'  munny— munny's—"  He 
found  it  difficult  to  say  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  what  had  become  of  his 
capital,  and  he  took  another  mouthful 
of  rum,  and  looked  wrathfully  at  his 
companion. 

"Good  night,  then,"  said  Crome  again. 
"And  good  night.  Miss  Hobbes."  he  said 
to  Priscilla,  who  had  just  come  into  the 
room,  "I  must  be  off." 

"Nea— thoo  mun  bide  now.  Thoo'U 
git  nea  train  to-neet." 

"There's  one  at  ten  minutes  to  nine." 
exclaimed  Crome  quickly.  "You  said 
so  yourself." 

"Ten  minutes  afwore  eight  Ah  9ud 
hev  said.  Bit  it  maks  laal  odds; 
t*  lasses  'ull  mak  up  a  bed  for  thee." 

"Mr.  Booth,"  said  Crome  sternly, 
"you  had  no  right  tot  make  me  lose  my 
train.  And  now  I  will  go  on  to  the 
nearest  village  and  sleep  there." 

"Varra  weel."  replied  the  old  man.  in- 
differently, "please  thysell;  thod's  been 


at  'Warld's  End*  afwore.  Ah  thowt 
Ah'd  mebbe  hev  gitten  thee  to  sign  tiiy 
neame  to  a  bit  paper  Ah  hev  ready— to 
witness  my  neame  like.'* 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  get  some  ooe 
else  to  do  that,"  said  the  indigntot 
Crome.    "I  must  be  oif  at  once." 

"Thoo  mun  please  thysell,  then.  It 
was  my  will  Ah  wanted  to  git  shot  on." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Crome. 

"An'  it  'ull  happen  mak'  sum  odds  to 
t'  lass  here,  whedder  it's  signed  or  nat* 

Crome  looked  at  Priscilla,  who  started 
up  from  the  settle  at  the  mention  of  li€r 
name. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  a  proper  person  to 
witness  your  will,"  said  the  young  tmjl 
He  took  up  his  hat  and  stick.  PriscQli 
came  forward  a  little;  she  held  herself 
so  that  her  uncle  could  not  see  her  face; 
but  he  saw  it  and  pitied  her  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  "Won't  you  do 
it?"  she  whispered  imploringly. 

Once  more  Crome  hesitated.  After 
all  he  had  better  witness  the  will  If 
Miss  Hobbes  was  to  lose  anything  by 
its  not  being  signed  at  once— such  a 
thing  was  unlikely,  but  not  impossible- 
he  would  be  to  blame  for  it  "Very 
weU,"  he  said,  "I'll  witness  it  But 
please  get  it  at  once. 

"Sit  thee  doon  and  Ah'll  nut  keep  tbee 
lang."  said  old  Mr.  Booth.  "Mebbe- 
sum  day— thoo'll  be  glad  thoo's  done  it 
Ah'll  nut  be  lang  in  finding  it"  and  bft 
slowly  left  the  room  and  climbed  tiie 
creaking  staircase. 

The  two  young  people  stood  side  by 
side  by  the  fire  for  five  minutes  without 
speaking,  and  then  Crome  became  im- 
patient '*I  wish  he  would  come!**  be 
said.  "I  cannot  wait." 

For  a  little  longer  Priscilla  renudoed 
silent  and  then  she  burst  out-— 

"Oh.  Mr.  Crome  !  please— please-be 
patient!  If  you  anger  him  now  maybe 
he'll  not  sign  it  and  then  I'll  lose  every- 
thing!" 

"But"  said  Crome,  "how  do  you  knov 
that  you  will  gain  anything  by  tbis 
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will?   It  may  do  yoa  harm^  not  good." 

'*Oh  no— no;  he's  often  told  me  he*d  a 
will  made  out  leaving  the  farm  to  the 
hospital,  and  another  leaving  it  and  the 
money  too  to  me.  And  this  will  be  for 
me.  •  He'll  not  be  long.  Oh!  please  wait 
— Jnst  a  llttie  while!" 

**Of  course  I  will  wait,**  said  the  man 
kindly,  "and  don't  be  distressed.  You 
see  I've  really  nothing  particular  to  do 
to-night,  and  I'll  wait  an  hour  if  it's 
necessary." 

So  again  they  stood  by  the  Are,  and 
Grome  surveyed  in  the  flickering  light 
his  surroundings  in  the  gloomy  room; 
the  worm-eaten  flddle-back  chairs, 
which  had  probably  supported  many 
generations  of  the  family  Hobbes;  the 
black-framed  funeral  notices  on  the 
wall;  the  blue-coated  shepherd  on  the 
dock,  who  never  got  any  nearer  to  his 
home. 

After  a  long  wait  they  heard  the  stair- 
case begin  to  creak  and  groan  again, 
and  presently  Mr.  Booth  reappeared. 

"ir  wlU  slippit  at  back  o'  t'  kist"  he 
explained,  *'an'  Ah'U  need  t'  staff  to 
poke  it  oot    Bit  Ah'U  sune  do  that— 
when  Ah  gits  ma  breathin'  agean." 

He  was  panting  with  his  exertions. 
Crome  looked  hopelessly  at  Priscilla;  it 
was  easy  to  read  the  girl's  face— even 
her  tightly  twisted  hands. 

Mr.  Booth  poured  himself  out  another 
small  allowance  of  rum.  "Gum,"  he 
Mid,  "thoo'd  best  bide  the  neet"  And 
once  again,  that  day,  Grome  hesitated, 
mnA  then  gave  way.  "What  else,"  he 
tfaonght  helplessly,  "can  I  do?  If  I  go 
I  may  do  ^reat  harm  to  that  poor  girl. 
And  what  real  reason  is  there  for  my 
going.  If  I  had  only  stood  flrm  this 
morning!"  When  this  was  at  last  set- 
tled, Priscilla  called  the  servant  and 
went  away  to  make  arrangements 
about  the  room,  and  Grome  had  to  sit 
down  on  his  hard  chair,  and  watch  his 
liost,  and  listen  to  his  strange  talk.  Old 
Zschsiish  was,  ton  him,  somewhat  gar- 
mknis  that  night— perhaps  it  was  the 


unusual  fact  of  a  listener,  albeit  an  un- 
willing one,  being  present;  perhaps  the 
strong  rum  had  some  effect.  At  any 
rate,  instead  of  sitting  for  the  most  part 
in  glum  silence  as  he  had  done  before, 
the  farmer  considerably  thawed,  and 
after  a  while  Grome,  in  spite  of  himself, 
was  flrst  interested  and  then  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  fascinated  by  what  he 
heard;  strangely  told  bits  of  wild  sto- 
ries about  ancient  deeds,  for  the  most 
part  evil  ones,  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict; of  robberies  .  and  sti^l  .greater 
crimes;  of  sheep-stealing,  when  to  steal 
a  sheep  was  death;  of  foul  courts  where 
prisoners  were  tried,  and  gibbets  on 
which  they  swung  later— perhaps  for 
years.  After  a  time  the  old  man  went 
on  with  one  reminiscence  after  another, 
and  paid  scant  attention  to  his  compan- 
ion. "That  minds  me,"— and  he  was  off 
into  another  maze  of  ill-doing,  what  he 
said  gaining  something  in  the  telling  by 
the  broad  accent  and  strong  old  harsh 
voice. 

So  for  an  hour  or  more  Grome  listened 
more  attentively  than  he  could  have 
thought  possible.  Then  about  ten  the 
farmer  suddenly  stood  up.  "Noo  for  t' 
will,"  he  exclaimed,  and  from  one  of  his 
great  pockets  he  produced  a  long  en- 
velope. 

"Why,  I  thought  it  was  upstairs!" 
Grome  exclaimed,  before  he  could  stop 
himself. 

"Well,  well,  Ah  sed  sa,  na  doot,  bit  it 
was  to  git  thee  to  bide.  Ah  likes  thee 
f^ace;  Ah  thowt  thee'd  like  to  help  t' 
lass.  An'  she'll  be  better  for  ma  n^ame 
at  boddom  o'  this." 

He  took  two  folded  papers  out  of  the 
envelope,  and  opened  one,  putting  on  an 
immense  horn-rimmed  pair  of  spec- 
tacles to  read  it  "This  un,"  he  said, 
holding  it  towards  Grome,  "is  t'  paper 
as  leaves  a' t'  brass  an'  land  Ah  hev  to 
t'  horspital  in  t'  town.  Ah  pit  ma 
n§ame  to  it  a  year  bye."  As  he  finished 
speaking  he  threw  it  in^o  the  fire.  "This 
un,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  the  other. 
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leaves  land  and  hoaf  o*  t'  brass  to  t* 
lass.  An*  Ah'll  write  ma  nCame  to  iV 
He  took  it  to  the  great  table  and  Crome 
stood  behind  him,  and  in  the  flickering 
light  watched  him  shakingly  write  his 
name  all  crosswise  and  sprawling  on 
the  blue  paper.  When  the  signature 
was  witnessed.  Mr.  Booth,  leaving  the 
document  lying  there  once  again  helped 
himself  to  the  rum. 

"Thoo's  done  t'  lass  a  good  turn," 
he  said  agahi,  *'an'  thoo  may  do 
thysell-  one  too,  if  thoo  likes. 
She'll  hev  thee,  I*se  warrant!  Gush! 
Ah  knows  thoo's  a  gentie-folk,"  no- 
ticing Crome's  swift-coming  annoy- 
ance, "bit  8he*s  a  fine  lass.  An*,"  point- 
ing to  the  paper,  "there's  mair  nor  seb- 
ben  thoosand  pund  here!" 

This  delicate  suggestion  was  made 
Just  before  PriscJUa's  return  to  the 
kitchen,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  old 
farmer  somewhat  summarily  dismissed 
his  guest.  "Ah'll  bide  a  bit,  and  tak*  a 
smeuk  yit,"  he  said;  "but  if  thoo's  for 
na  mair  rum  mebbe  thoo'd  like  to  see 
thy  bed." 

Priscilla  showed  him  to  his  room. 
"Did  you  do  it?"  she  asked,  breathless, 
directly  the  door  was  shut  behind  them. 

"I  signed  the  will,  Miss  Hobbes,"  said 
Crome,  "so  it's  all  right  And  now  mind 
you  keep  on  good  terms  with  your  uncle; 
I  don't  suppose  he'll  alter  it  if  you  do 
that." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Crome  got 
to  sleep;  the  big  bedroom  was  both  stuf- 
fy and  cold,  and  the  bed-clothes  were 
HA  heavy  as  if  they  had  been  backed 
with  sand.  He  listened  for  a  long  time 
to  the  pattering  of  a  rat  in  the  wain- 
scot, and  the  occasional  bay  of  a  dog 
outside,  but  at  last  he  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  great  start;  again 
he  heard  the  baying  of  the  dog,  but  now 
surely  inside  the  house  and  not  out.  He 
lay  listening  and  it  came  again,  the 
strange,  unhappy  cry  made  by  a  lost 
dog.    It  came  again,  and  then  there  was 


a  gentle  tap  at  his  door,  and  it  wu 
half  opened. 

"Mr.  Crome!  are  yon  awake?  do  joi 
hear  the  dog?  what  can  be  the  matterr 

"Isn't  it  your  uncle's  dog,  shut  op 
somewhere?**  sngp^sted  the  man. 

"Yes,  it's  'Help.'  But  he  was  hi  tl» 
kitchen;  why  should  he  howl  like  thit! 
it  frightens  me!  will  you  come  tnd 
see?** 

Cursing  with  all  his  might  and  mail 
the  fates  which  had  of  late  forced  bin 
to  do  80  many  things  he  did  not  wish 
to  do,  Crome  partially  dressed,  and 
Joined  Priscilla,  who  was  waiting  In 
the  passage.  It  was  Just  three  o'doct 
The  girl  stood  there  with  bare  feet  and 
only  a  big  cloak  over  her  nightdress, 
and  he  could  see  by  her  face  now  de^ 
ly  flushed  and  now  quite  white  that  she 
was  very  much  alarmed.  He  took  ber 
candle,  and  led  the  way  softly  down  Uie 
passage  and  the  creaking  staircase  into 
the  kitchen. 

The  flre  was  still  burning,  the  candle 
had  long  since  spluttered  out  Mr. 
Booth  sat  at  the  head  of  his  big 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
the  fur  cap  was  on  his  head,  which 
rested  on  the  table  between  his  armi. 
The  collie  "Help**  had  also  climbed  op. 
and  lay  there  with  his  nose  stretched 
out  flat  and  a  frightened  look  in  his 
eyes.  The  moon  shone  over  the  top  of 
the  great  shutter,  which  hid  the  lower 
half  of  the  window,  full  upon  the  man. 

And  no  more  for  lightness  could  the 
moon  give  light  unto  him;  for  old  Mr. 
Booth  there  was  to  be  no  more  walking 
about  the  farm  in  his  pointed  clogs;  no 
more  rating  of  farm  aervants,  no  moie 
trafficking  In  the  market,  no  more  gobig 
of  Journeys— saving  one. 

The  man  and  the  woman  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  time  without  speaking. 
That  which  is  the  moat  regular  and  cer- 
tain of  all  certainties  of  the  world 
seemed  to  them,  then,  imposilbfe 
Crome  said  what  commonplaces  of  con- 
dolence he  could  think  of— and  was  al- 
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most  choked  in  the  saying  of  them. 
After  a  while  Priscilla  took  up  the  open 
"Will  and,  leaning  on  the  table,  began  to 
read  it  Suddenly  she  gave  a  startled 
^ry  and  he,  coming  to  her  side,  read 
also.  Just  above  the  two  signatures  on 
which  the  ink  had  so  lately  dried  he 
read  this:  "I  revoke  all  former  wills 
«nd  testaments,  and  I  bequeath  all  my 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  the 
Oonnty  Infirmary  at  Carlisle.' 

Blackwood's  Mftgrnlnc. 
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With  a  scream  of  indignation  Ffis- 
cilia  snatched  the  paper  from  the.  table 
and,  tearing  it  in  two,  crammed  it  )nto 
the  fire.  Her  cloak  fell  off  her  shoul- 
ders, and,  as  she  stood  there,  Grome, 
staring  at  her,  could  think  of  nothing—* 
of  nothing  at  such  a  time— save  how  in 
the  old  fairy  tale  a  woman  prayed  that 
she  might  have  a  daughter  its  red  as 
blood,  as  white  as  snow,  and, as  black 
as  ebony. 

Qilfrid  W.  HartUsv, 
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It  is  not  cast  from  any  obvious  mould 
ot  sentiment  It  is  not  a  memorial  urn, 
nor  a  ruined  tower,  nor  any  of  those 
things  which  he  who  runs  may  weep 
over.  Though  not  less  really  deplorable 
than  they,  it  needs,  I  am  well  aware, 
4M>me  sort  of  explanation  to  enable  my 
reader  to  mourn  with  me.  For  it  is 
merely  a  hat-box. 

It  is  noticing  but  that— an  ordinary 
affair  of  pig-skin,  with  a  brass  lock.  As 
I  write,  it  stands  on  a  table  near  me. 
It  is  of  the  kind  that  accommodates  two 
bats,  one  above  the  other.  It  expands 
conventionally  from  its  base,  and  its 
bandied  lid  has  the  conventional  curves. 
Set  on  a  pedestal,  in  a  dim  light  under 
It  yew  tree,  perhaps  it  might  pass  for  a 
memorial  urn.  But  that  is  not  why  it 
depresses  me.  Does  it  you  wonder, 
bold  the  ashes  of  a  favorite  hat?  No; 
not  of  its  content  but  of  its  surface,  is 
my  sorrow.  Your  thoughts  fly  to  ruined 
towers;  you  conjecture.  Is  this  a  ruined 
bat-box?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sound 
and  upstanding,  and  altogether  as  com- 
fmtable  (nay,  with  its  lining  of  quilted 
•carlet- satin,  as  luxurious)  a  vehicle  as 
any  hat  could  wish  for.  Not  that  it  is 
new.*  It  haa  had,  indeed,  many  tenants, 
and  18  sun^tanned*.  rain-soiled,  scarred 
and  dented  by  collision  wi^  trucks  and 
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what  not  other  accessories  to  the  mov- 
ing scenes  through  which  it  has  been 
bandied..  Yes!  it  has  known  the  stress 
of  many  Journeys;  yet  has  it  never  (you 
would  say,  seeing  it)  received  its  bap- 
tism of  paste;  it  has  not  one  label  on  it 
And  there,  indeed,  is  the  tragedy  that 
I  shall  unfold. 

For  many  years  this  hat-box  had  been 
my  travelling  companion,  and  was,  but 
a  few  days  since,  a  dear  record  of  all 
the  big  and  little  Journeys  I  had  made. 
It  was  much  more  to  me  than  a  mere 
receptacle  for  hats.  It  was  my  one  col- 
lection, my  collection  of  labels.  Well, 
last  week  its  lock  was  broken.  I  sent 
it  to  the  trunk-makers,  telling  them  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  it  It  came 
back  yesterday.  The  idiots,  the  accursed 
idiots!  had  carefully  removed  every  la- 
bel from  its  surface.  I  wrote  to  them— 
it  matters  not  what  I  said.  My  fury 
has  burnt  itself  out  I  hav^  reached 
the  stage  of  craving  general  sympathy. 
So  I  have  sat  down  to  write,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tower  which  stands  bleak, 
bare,  prosaic,  all  the  ivy  of,  its  years 
Stripped  from  it;  in  the  shadow  of  an, 
urn  commemorating  nothing. 
.  I  think  that  every  one  who  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  a  collector,  will  pity  me  in  thia 
dark  hour  of  mine*    In  other  words,  I 
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tblnk  that  nearly  every  one  will  pity 
me.  For  few  are  they  who  have  not, 
at  some  time,  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  collecting  spirit  and  Icnown  the  joy 
of  accumulating  specimens  of  some- 
thing or  other.  The  instinct  has  its  cor- 
ner, surely,  in  every  breast.  Of  course, 
hobby-horses  are  of  many  different 
breeds;  but  all  their  riders  belpng  to 
one  great  cavalcade,  and  when  they 
know  that  one  of  their  company  has 
had  his  steed  shot  under  him,  they  will 
not  ride  on  without  a  backward  glance 
of  sympathy.  Lest  my  fall  be  unnoted 
by  them,  I  write  this  essay.  I  want 
that  glance. 

Do  not,  reader,  suspect  that  because 
I  am  choosing  my  words  nicely,  and 
playing  with  metaphor,  and  putting  my 
commas  in  their  proper  places,  my  sor- 
row is  not  really  and  truly  poignant.    I 
write  elaborately,  for  that  is  my  habit, 
and  habits  are  less  easily  broken  than 
hearts.    I  could  no  more  "dash  off*'  this 
my  cri  de  cwur  than  I  could  an  elegy  on 
a  broomstick  I  had  never  seen.    There- 
fore, reader,  bear  with  me,  despite  my 
sable  plumes  and  purple;  and  weep  with 
me,  though    my  prose  be,    like   those 
verses  which  Mr.  Beamish  wrote  over 
Chloe's  grave,  "of  a  character  to   cool 
emotion."    For,  indeed,  my  anguish  is 
very  real.    How  could  it  not  be?    The 
collection  I  had  amassed  so  carefully, 
during  so  many  years,  the  collection  I 
loved  and  revelled  in,  has  been  obliter- 
ated, swept  away,  destroyed  utterly  by 
a  pair  of  ruthless,  impious,  well-mean- 
ing. Idiotic,  unseen  hands.      It  cannot 
be  restored  to  me.      Nothing  can  com- 
pensate me  for  it  gone.      It  was  part 
and  parcel  of  my  life. 

Orchids,  Jade,  majolica,  wines,  mezzo- 
tints, old  silver,  first  editions,  harps, 
copes,  hookahs,  cameos,  enamels,  black- 
letter  folios,  scarabaei— such  things  are 
beautiful  and  fascinating  in  themselves. 
Railway  labels  are  not,  I  admit  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  crudely  colored, 
crudely  printed,  without  sense  of  mar- 


gin or  spacing;  in  fact,  qiilta  wortldm 
as  designs   No  one  would  be  a  connol^ 
seur  in  thenou    No  one  could  be  tempM 
to  make  a  general  coBectioii  of  then. 
My  own  coUecdoa  of  them  was  strictly 
personal;  I  wanted  none  that  was  not  & 
symbol  of  some  journey  made  by  aj- 
self,  even  as  the  hunter  of    big  giae 
cares  not  to  possess  the  tuaks,  and  the 
hunter  of  women  covets  not  the  photo- 
graphs of  other  people's  victims.     My 
collection  was  one  of  those  which  result 
from  man's  tendency  to  preserve  some 
obvious  record  of     his    pleasures-tbe 
points  he  has  scored  in  the  game.    To 
Nimrod,  his  tusks;  to  Lothario,  his  pho- 
tofirraphs;  to  me  (who  cut  no  dash  in 
either  of  these  venerles  and    am  not 
greedy  enough  to  preserve  memu  nor 
silly  enough  to  preserve  press-cattinfs. 
but  do  delight  in  travelling  from  plice 
to  place),  my  railway-labels.     Had  no- 
mady  been  my  business,  had  I  been  a 
commercial  traveller  or  a  Queen's  nMs- 
senger,  such  labels  would  have  held  for 
me  no  charming  significance.    Bat  I  im 
only  by  instinct  a  nomad.      I  hare  & 
tether  known  as  the  four-mile  radios. 
To  slip  it  is  for  me  always  an  event,  an 
excitement   To  come  to  a  new  place,  to 
awaken  in  a  strange  bed,  to  be  amonr 
strangers!    To  have  dispelled,  as  if  19 
sudden  magic,  the  old  environment!  It 
is  on  the  scoring  of  such  points  as  these 
that  I  preen  myself,  and  mj  memory  is 
always  ringing  in  the  "changes"  I  hare 
had,  complacently,  am  a  man  jingles  sil- 
ver in  his  pocket.    The  noise  of  a  grsit 
terminus  is  no  jar  to  me.    It  is  mxuk. 
I  prick  up  my  ears  to  It  and  paw  the 
platform.    Dear  to  me  as  the  bugle-noie 
to  any  war  horse,  as  the  first  twltterinf 
of  the  birds  in  the  hedgerows  to  the 
light-sleeping  vagabond,    that    cry  of 
"Take  your  seats,    please!*'   or-hetter 
still— 'J^ii  vaiturdr  or  "Part€n3sar  Hal 
I  the  kna<^  of  rhyme,  I  would  write  a 
sonnet-sequence  of  the  journey  to  New- 
haven  at  I>oveF-a  sonnet  tor  every  iH- 
tion  one  does  not  stop  at    I  await  that 
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poet  wbo  shall  worthily  celebrate  the 
Iron  road.  There  is  one  who  describes 
DTith  accuracy  and  gusto  the  insides  of 
engines;  but  he  will  not  do  at  all.  I 
look  for  another,  who  shall  show  us  the 
heart  of  the  passenger,  the  exhilaration 
of  travelling  by  day,  the  exhilaration 
mnd  romance  and  self-importance  of 
travelling  by  night 

"Paris!"     How  it  thrills  me  when,  on 
a  night  in  spring,  in  the    hustle   and 
glare  of  YictOTia,  that  label  is  slapped 
upon  my  hat-box!     Here,  standing  in 
the  very  heart  of  London,  I  am  by  one 
sweep  of  a  paste-brush  transported  in- 
stantly into  that  white-gray  city  across 
the  sea.    To  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
am  in  Paris  already.    Strange  that  the 
porter    does  not    say,   "7*14  M*8ieu*r 
Strange,  that  the  evening  papers  I  buy 
at  the  bookstall  are  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.     Strange,  that  London 
still  holds  my  body,  when  a  corduroyed 
magician  has  whisked  my  soul  verily 
Into  Paris.    The  engine  is  hissing  as  I 
Imrry  my  body  along  the  platform,  ea- 
ger to  reunite  it  with    my    soul.  .  •  • 
Over  the  windy  quay  the  stars  are  shin- 
lag  as  I  pass  down  the  gangway,  hat- 
box  In  hand.  They  twinkle  brightly  over 
tbe   deck    I  am   now  pacingp— amused, 
nsay  be,  at  my  excitement.     The  ma- 
chinery grunts  and  creaks.    The  little 
boat  quakes  in  the  excruciating  throes 
otf  its  departure.    At  last!  .  .  .  One  by 
one.  the  stars  take  their  last  look  at 
me,  and  the  sky  grows  pale,  and  the  sea 
blaaches  mysteriously  with  it.  Through 
tbs  delicate,  cold  air  of  the  dawn,  across 
tbe  gray  waves  of  the  sea,  the  outlines 
of  Dieppe  grow  and  grow.    The  quay  is 
Uaed    with    its    blue-bloused    throng. 
Tbese  porters  are  as  excited  by  us  as 
ttsdgh  they  were    the    aborigines    of 
some  unknown  Island.     (And  yet,  are 
tbe^  aot  here  at  this  hour,  in  these  clr- 
every  day  of  their  lives?) 
gestures!     These  voices,  hoarse 
wMi  passion!  The  dear  music  of  French, 
ilppiing  ap  dear  lor  me  through  all  this 


hoarse  confusion  of  its  utterance,  and 
making  me  happy.  ...  I  drink  my  cup 
of  steaming    coffee— true    coffee!— and 
devour  more  than  one  roll.     At  the  ta- 
bles around  me,  pale    and  dishevelled 
from  the  night,  sit  the  people  whom  I 
saw— years    ago!— at    Charing    Gross. 
How  they  have  changed!      The  coffee 
sends  a  glow  throughout  my  body.    I 
am  fulfilled  with  a  sense  of  material 
weir-being.    The  strange,  ethereal  exal- 
tation of  the  dawn  has  vanished.      I 
climb  up  into  the  train,  and  dispose  my- 
self in  the  dun-cushioned  coup^.    "Che- 
min  de  Fer  du  Nord**  is  perforated  on 
the  white  antimacassars.  Familiar  and 
strange  inscription!    I  murmur  its  im- 
pressive iambs  over  and    over   again. 
They  become  the  refrain  to  which  tbe 
train  vibrates  on  its  way.    I  smoke  cig- 
arettes, a  little  drowsily,  gazing  out  of 
the  window  at  the  undulating  French 
scenery  that  flies  past  me,  at  the  silver 
poplars.      Row  after  slanted   row    of 
these  incomparably  gracious  trees  flies 
past  me,  their  foliage  shimmering  In  the 
unawoken  landscape.    Soon  I  shall  be 
rattling  over  the  cobbles  of  unawoken 
Paris,    through    the    wide,  white-gray 
streets  with  their  unopened   jalousies. 
And  when,  later,  I  awake  in  the  unnat- 
ural little  bedroom  of  walnut-wood  and 
crimson  velvet,  in  the  bed  whose  cur- 
tains are  white  with    that    whiteness 
which  Paris  alone  can  give  to  linen,  a 
Parisian  sun  will  be  glittering  for  me  in 
a  Parisian  sky. 

Yes!  In  my  whole  collection  the  Paris 
specimens  were  dearest  to  me,  meant 
most  to  me,  I  think.  But  there  was 
none  that  had  not  some  tendrils  on  sen- 
timent. All  of  them  I  prised,  more  or 
less.  Of  the  Aberdeen  specimens  I  was 
immensely  fond.  Who  can  resist  the 
thought  of  that  express  by  which,  night 
after  night,  England  is  torn  up  its  cen- 
tre? I  love  well  that  cab-drive  in  the 
chill  autumnal  night  through  the  desert 
of  Bloomsbury,  the  dead  leaves  rustling 
round  the  h<Nrse's  hoofs  as  we  gallop 
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through  the  squares.  Ah,  I  shall  be 
'across  the  border  before  these  doorsteps 
"are  cleaned,  before  the  coming  of  the 
milk-carts.  Anon,  I  descry  the  caver- 
nous open  Jaws  of  Bust  on.  The  mon- 
ster swallows  me,  and  soon  I  am  being 
digested  Into  Scotland.  I  sit  ensconced 
In  a  comer  of  a  compartment.  The  col- 
lar of  my  ulster  is  above  my  ears,  my 
cap  is  pulled  over  my  eyes,  my  feet  are 
on  a  hot-water  tin,  and  my  rug  snugly 
envelops  most  of  me.  Sleeping  cars 
are  for  the  strange  beings  who  love  not 
the  act  of  travelling.  Them  I  should 
spurn  even  if  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
In  an  ordinary  compartment  I  would 
liefer  forfeit  sleep  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  travelling.  But  It  happens  that 
I,  in  an  ordinary  compartment,  am  blest 
both  with  the  sleep  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness, all  through  the  long  night. 
To  be  asleep  and  to  \mo\jo  that  you  are 
sleeping,  and  to  know,  too,  that  even  as 
you  sleep  you  are  being  borne  away 
through  darkness  into  distance— that, 
feurely,  is  to  go  two  better  than  Endym- 
lon.  Surely,  nothing  is  more  mysteri- 
ously delightful  than  this  Joint  con- 
sciousness of  sleep  and  movement 
Pitiable  they  to  whom  it  is  denied.  All 
through  the  night  the  vibration  of  the 
train  keeps  one-third  of  me  awake, 
while  the  other  two  parts  of  me  pro- 
foundly slumber.  Whenever  the  train 
stops,  and  the  vibration  ceases,  then  the 
one-third  of  me  falls  asleep,  and  the 
other  two  parts  awake.*  I  am  awake 
Just  enough  to  hear  the  hollow-echoing 
cry  of  "Crewe"  or  "York,"  and  to  blink 
up  at  the  green-hooded  lamp  In  the  cell- 
ing. Maybe  I  raise  a  comer  of  the 
blind  and  see  through  the  steam-dim 
window  the  mysterious,  empty  station. 
A  solitary  porter  shuffles  along  the  plat- 
form. Yonder  those  are  the  lights  of 
the  refreshment-room,  where,  all  night 
long,  a  barmaid  Is  keeping  her  lonely 
vigil  over  the  beer-handles  and  the 
Bath-buns  in  glass  cases.  I  can  see  long 
rows  of  glimmering  milk-cans  and  won- 


der drowsily  whether  they  contain  forty 
modem  thieves.  The  engine  snorts  in- 
grlly  In  the  benighted  silence.  Far 
away  Is  the  faint  familiar  soimd- 
cUnk-dank,  dink-clank — of  the  man  who 
tests  the  couplings.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound  comes.  It  passes,  recedes.  It 
is  rather  melancholy.  .  .  A  whistle,  i 
Jerk,  and  the  two  waking  parts  of  me 
are  asleep  again,  while  the  third  wikei 
up  to  mount  guard  over  them,  and  keepi 
me  dellciously  aware  of  the  rhythmic 
dream  they  are  dreaming  about  the  hot 
bath  and  the  clean  linen,  and  the  lovdj 
breakfast  that  I  am  to  have  at  Abe^ 
deen;  and  of  the  Scotch  air,  criqi  and 
keen,  that  is  to  escort  me,  later,  along 
the  Deeslde. 

Little  journeys,  as  along  the  Deeside, 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.    Little  Jour- 
neys from  London  to  places  up  the  riyer 
or  to  places  on  the  coast  of  Kent— Jom^ 
neys  so  brief  that  yon  lunch  at  one  end 
and  have  tea  at  the  other— I  love  them 
all  and  loved  the  labels  that  recalled 
them  to  me.  But  the  labels  of  long  Jom^ 
neys,  of  course,  took  precedence  in  my 
heart.    Here  and  there  on  my  hat-box 
were  labels  that  recalled  to   me   long 
Journeys    in     which      frontiers    were 
crossed  at  dead  of  ni^ht— dim  memories 
of  small,  crazy  stations  where  I  shir- 
ered  half-awake,  and  was  sleepily  coa- 
scions  of  a  strange  tongne  and  strange 
uniforms,  of  my  jingling  bunch  of  keyi, 
of  ruthless  arms  diving  into  the  nethe^ 
most  recesses  of  mj  trunks,  of  soqri- 
clous  grunts  and  glances,  and  of  grod^ 
Ing    hieroglyphics      chalked    on    tlie 
slammed  lids.    These  were  things  moce 
or  less  painful  and  resented  in  the  mo- 
ment   of    experience,  jet    even  then 
fraught  with  a  delldons  glamor.  I  sof- 
f ered,  but  gladly.    In  the  night,  whM 
all  things  are  mysteriously  magnlflei 
I  have  never  crossed  a  frontier  wltboitf 
feeling  some  of  the  pride  of  conqoett 
And,  Indeed,  were  these  conquests  mete 
Illusions?   Was  I  not  actually  extesd- 
Ing  the  frontiers  of  my  mind,  addiif 
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new  territories  to  It?  Every  crossed 
frontier,  every  crossed  .sea«  meant  for 
me  a  definite  success— an  expansion  and 
enricliment  of  my  sovl.  Wlien,  after 
fleven  days  and  nights  of  sea  trav- 
ersed, I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
Sandy  Hoolc,  was  there  m  comparison 
between  Columbus  and  myself?  To 
see  what  one  has  not  seen  before,  is  not 
that  almost  as  good  as  to  see  what  no 
one  has  ever  seen? 

Romance,  exhilaration,  self-impor- 
tance, these  are  what  my  labels  symbol* 
ized  and  recalled  to  me.  That  lost  col« 
lection  was  a  nmning  record  of  all  my 
happiest  hours;  a  focus,  a  monument,  a 
diary.  It  was  my  humble  Odyssey, 
wrought  in  colored  paper  on  pig-skin, 
and  the  one  work  I  never,  never  was 
weary  of.  If  the  distinguished  Ithacan 
had  travelled  with  a  hat-box,  how  fine- 
ly and  minutely  Homer  would  have  de- 
scribed it— its  depth  and  girth,  its  cun- 
ningly fashioned  lock  and  fair  lining 
wHhall  And  in  how  interminable  a  tor- 
rent of  hexameters  would  he  have  cata- 
logued all  the  labels  on  it,  including 
those  attractive  views  of  the  HOtel 
Circe,  the  HOtel  Calypso  and  other  high- 
class  resorts.  Yet  no!  Had  such  a  hat- 
box  existed,  and  had  it  been  preserved 
in  his  day.  Homer  would  have  seen  in  it 
a  sufficient  record,  a  better  record  than 
even  he  could  make  out  of  Odysseus's 
wanderings.  We  should  have  had  noth- 
ing from  him  but  the  Iliad.  I,  certainly 
never  felt  any  need  of  commemorating 
my  journeys  till  my  labels  were  lost  to 
me.  And  I  am  conscious  how  poor  and 
chill  is  the  substitute. 

My  collection,  like  most  collections, 
began  imperceptibly.  A  man  does  not 
say  to  himself,  "I  am  going  to  collect" 
ilils  thing  or  that  True,  the  schoolboy 
says  so;  but  his  are  not,  in  the  true 
•onse  of  the  word,  collections^  He  seeks 
no  set  of  autobiographic  symbols,  for 
tioys  never  look  back— there  is  too  little 
to  look  back  on,  too  much  in  front  Nor 
tave  the  objects  of  his  collection  any  in- 


trinsic charm  for  him.  He  starts  a  col- 
lection merely  that  he  may  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  doing  something 
he  ought  not  to  do.  He  goes  in  for 
birds'  eggs  merely  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  risk  his  bones  and  tear  his 

# 

clothes  in  climbing;  for  butterfiies,  that 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  poison  and  im^ 
pale;  for  stamps  .  .  .  really,  I  do  not 
know  why  he,  why  any  sane  creature, 
goes  in  for  stamps.  It  follows  that  he 
has  no  real  love  of  his  collection  and 
soon  abandons  it  for  something  else.  The 
sincere  collector,  how  different!  His 
hobby  has  a  solid  basis  of  personal  pref- 
erence. Some  one  gives  him,  (say)  ^ 
piece  of  Jade.  He  admires  it  He  sees 
another  piece  in  a  shop  and  buys  it;  la- 
ter he  buys  another.  He  does  not  re- 
gard th^se  pieces  of  Jade  as  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  his  possessions;  he  has 
no  idea  of  collecting  Jade.  It  is  not  til) 
he  has  acquired  several  other  pieces 
that  he  ceases  to  regard  them  as  mere 
items  in  the  decoration  of  his  room,  and 
gives  them  a  little  table,  or  a  tray  of  a 
cabinet,  all  to  themselves.  How  well 
they  look  there!  How  they  intensify 
one  another.  He  really  must  get  some 
one  to  give  him  that  little  pedestalled 
Cupid  which  he  saw  yesterday  in  War- 
dour  Street  Thus  wakes  in  him,  quite 
gradually,  the  spirit  of  the  collector.  Or 
take  the  case  of  one  whose  collection  is 
not  of  beautiful  things,  but  of  autobi- 
ographic symbols;  take  the  case  of  the 
glutton.  He  will  have  pocketed  many 
menvA  before  it  occurs  to  him  to  arrange 
them  in  an  album.  Even  so,  it  was  not 
until  a  fair  number  of  labels  had  been 
pasted  on  my  hat-box  that  I  saw  them 
as  souvenirs,  and  determined  that  In  fu- 
ture my  hat-box  should  always  travel 
with  me  and  so  commemorate  my  every 
darling  escape. 

In  the  path  of  every  collector  are 
strewn  obstacles  of  one  kind  or  another; 
which,  to  overleap,  is  part  of  the  fun. 
As  a  collector  of  labels  I  had  my  pleas- 
ant difficulties.  On  any  much-belabelled 
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piece  of  bag^ge  the  porter  always 
pastes  the  new  label  over  that  which 
looks  most  recent;  else  the  thing  might 
miss  its  destination.  Now,  paste  dries 
before  the  end  of  the  briefest  joomey. 
and  one  of  my  canons  was  that,  though 
two  labels  might  overlap,  none  must 
efface  the  inscription  of  another.  On 
the  other  hand  I  did  not  wish  to  lose 
my  hat-box,  for  that  would  have  en- 
tailed inquiries  and  descriptions  and 
telegraphing  up  the  line  and  all  manner 
of  agitation.  What  then,  was  I  to  do? 
I  might  have  talcen  my  hat-box  with  me 
in  the  carriage?  That,  indeed,  is  what 
I  always  did.  But,  unless  a  thing  is  to 
go  in  the  van,  it  receives  no  label  at  all. 
So  I  had  to  use  a  mild  stratagem. 
"Yes,"  I  would  say,  "everything  in  the 
van!"  The  labels  would  be  duly  affixed. 
"Oh,"  I  would  cry,  seizing  the  hat-box 
quiclcly,  "I  forgot.  I  want  this  with  me 
in  the  carriage."  (I  learned  to  seize  it 
•quicl^ly  because  some  porters  are  such 
martinets  that  they  will  whisk  the  label 
off  and  confiscate  it)  Then,  when  the 
man  was  not  looking,  I  would  remove 
the  label  from  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  it  and  press  it  on  some  unoccu- 
pied part  of  the  surface.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  I  enjoyed  these  ma- 
noeuvres. There  was  the  moral  pleasure 
of  having  both  outwitted  a  railway 
company  and  secured  another  specimen 
for  my  collection;  and  there  was  the 
physical  pleasure  of  making  a  limp  slip 
of  paper  stick  to  a  hard  substance— that 
simple  pleasure  which  appeals  to  all  of 
us  and  is,  perhaps,  the  missing  explana- 
tion of  philately.  Pressed  for  time,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  have  played  my 
trick.  Nor  could  I  have  done  so— it 
would  have  seemed  heartless— if  any 
one  had  come  to  see  me  off  and  been 
agitated  at  parting.  Therefore,  I  was 
always  very  careful  to  arrive  in  good 
time  for  my  train,  and  to  insist  that  all 
farewells  should  be  made  on  my  own 
doorstep. 
Only  in  one  case  did  I  break  the  rule 


that  no  label  must  be  oblitentcd  br 
another.  It  is  a  long  story:  but  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  it  Yoa  must  know  that  1 
loved  my  labels  not  only  for  the  meia- 
ings  they  conveyed  to  me.  but  also, 
more  than  a  little,  for  the  effect  tbey 
produced  on  other  people.  Trsvellliif 
in  a  compartment  with  my  hat-box  be- 
side me,  I  enjoyed  the  silent  inteicit 
which  my  labels  aroused  in  my  fellow- 
passengers.  If  the  oompartment  wu 
so  full  that  my  hat-box  had  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  rack,  I  would  always.  Id 
the  course  of  my  jonmey,  take  it  dowi 
and  unlock  It  and  pretei<d  to  be  lootdng 
for  something  I  had  put  Into  it  It 
pleased  me  to  see  from  beneath  my  eje- 
lids  the  respectful  wonder  and  enry 
evoked  by  it  Of  course  there  was  no 
suspicion  that  the  labels  were  a  careful- 
ly formed  collection;  they  were  takes 
as  the  wild-flowers  of  an  exquisite  rest- 
lessness, of  an  unrestricted  range  in 
life.  Many  of  them  signified  beantifol 
or  famous  places.  There  was  one  point 
at  which  Paris,  Oxford  and  Padua  con- 
verged, and  I  was  always  careful  to 
shift  my  hat-box  round  in  such  a  way 
that  this  purple  patch  should  be  lost  on 
none  of  my  fellow-passengers.  Hie 
many  other  labels,  English  or  alien, 
they  too  gave  their  hints  of  a  life  spent 
in  fastidious  freedom,  hints  that  I  bad 
seen  and  was  seeing  all  that  is  best  to 
be  seen  of  men  and  <!itles  and  country* 
houses.  I  was  respected  accordingly, 
and  envied.  And  I  had  keen  delight  in 
this  ill-gotten  homage.  A  despicable  de- 
light you  say?  But  is  not  yours,  too.  t 
fallen  nature?  The  love  of  impresslni 
strangers  falsely,  is  it  not  implanted  in 
all  of  us?  To  be  sure,  it  is  an  inevitt- 
ble  outcome  of  the  conditions  in  wbick 
we  exist  It  is  a  result  of  the  struggi^ 
for  life.  Happiness  as  you  know,  is  ov 
aim  in  life;  we  are  all  struggling  to  be 
happy.  And  alas!  for  every  one  of  si. 
it  is  the  things  he  does  not  posseM 
which  seem  to  him  most  desirable,  moit 
conducive  to  happiness.    Fy>r  instance, 
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the  poor  nobleman  corets  wealth,  be- 
cause wealth  would  bring  him  comfort, 
^whereas  the  nowoecNi  ridkt  covets  a  pedi- 
gree, because  a  pedigree  woold  make 
him  0/  what  he  is  merely  in.  The 
rich  nobleman  who  Is  an  invalid 
«ovet8  health,  on  the  assumption 
that  health  would  enable  him  to  enjoy 
his  wealth  and  position,  liie  rich,  ro- 
bust nobleman  hanlcers  after  an  intel- 
lect The  rich,  robust,  intellectual  no- 
.bleman  is  (be  sure  of  it)  as  discontented 
4M>mehow  as  the  rest  of  them.  No  man 
possesses  all  he  wants.  No  man  is  ever 
^qnlte  happy.  But,  by  producing  an  Im- 
IM-ession  that  he  iku  what  he  wants— in 
fact,  by  "bluffing**— a  man  can  gain 
some  of  the  advantages  that  he  would 
gain  by  really  having  it  Thus,  the 
poor  nobleman  can,  by  concealing  his 
'^balance'*  and  keeping  up  appearances, 
coax  nM>re  or  less  unlimited  credit  from 
Ids  tradesmen.  The  notiveiMi  rU:^^  by 
concealing  his  origin  and  trafficking 
with  the  €k)llege  of  Heralds,  can  inter- 
cept some  of  the  homage  paid  to  high 
Ibirth.  And  (though  the  rich  nobleman 
who  is  an  InvaUd  can  make  no  tangible 
:gain  by  pretending  to  be  robust,  since 
robustness  is  an  advantage  only  from 
w:ithln)  the  rich  robust  nobleman  can, 
by  employing  a  clever  private  secretary 
to  write  public  speeches  and  magazine 
articles  for  him,  intercept  some  of  the 
teOM^re  which  is  paid  to  intellect 

These  are  but  a  few  typical  cases, 
taken  at  random  from  a  small  area.  But 
consider  the  human  race  at  large  and 
you  will  find  that  "bluffing"  is  indeed 
<me  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  hu- 
aan  animal.  Every  man  pretends  to 
^ve  what  (not  having  it)  he  covets,  in 
order  that  he  may  gain  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  it  And  thus  it 
comes  that  he  makes  his  pretence,  also, 
hgr  force  of  habit  when  there  is  nothing 
tangible  to  be  gained  by  it  The  poor 
aoblenuai  wishes  to  be  thought  rich 
avea  biy  people  whe  will  not  benefit  him 
JB  tl^elr  delaskni;  and  the  aontrnHft  rkiki 


likes  to  be  thought  well-born  even  by 
people  who  set  no  store  on  good  birth; 
and  so  forth.  (But  pretences,  whether 
they  be  an  end  or  a  means,  cannot  be 
made  successfully  among  our  intimate 
friends.  These  wretches  know  all  about 
us— have  seen  through  us  long  ago. 
With  them  we  are,  accordingly,  quite 
natural.  That  is  why  we  find  their 
company  so  restfuL  Among  acquain- 
tances the  pretence  is  worth  making. 
But  those  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  us  are  apt  to  find  us  out  That  is 
why  we  find  acquaintances  such  a  nui- 
sance. Among  perfect  strangers  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  us  we  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  If  our  pretence  do 
not  come  off,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  And  so  we  "bluff"  these  stran- 
gers, blithely,  for  all  we  are  worth, 
whether  there  be  anything  to  gain  or 
nothing.  We  all  do  it  Let  us  despise 
ourselves  for  doing  it,  but  not  one  an- 
other. By  which  I  mean,  reader,  do  not 
be  hard  on  me  for  making  a  show  of 
my  labels  in  railway-carriages.  After 
all,  the  question  is  whether  a  man 
"bluff"  well  or  ill.  If  he  brag  vulgarly 
before  his  strangers,  away  with  him! 
by  all  means.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  play  the  game.  He  is  a  failure.  But 
if  he  convey  subtly  (and,  therefore,  suc- 
cessfully) the  fine  impression  he  wishes 
to  convey,  then  you  should  stifle  your 
wrath,  and  try  to  pick  up  a  few  hints. 
When  I  saw  my  fellow-passengers  eye- 
ing my  hat-box,  I  did  not,  of  course,  say 
aloud  to  them,  "Yes,  mine  is  a  delight- 
ful life!  Any  amount  of  money,  any 
amount  of  leisure.  And,  what's  more, 
I  know  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them  both!"  Had  I  done  so,  they 
would  have  immediately  seen  through 
me  as  an  impostor.  But  I  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  let  my  labels  proclaim 
distinction  for  me,  quietly,  in  their  own 
way.  And  they  made  their  ppoclama- 
tion  with  immense  success.  But  there 
came  among  them.  In  course  of  thne, 
one  label  that  would  not  harmonise  witli 
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them.  Game,  at  length,  one  label  that 
did  me  actual  discredit  I  happened  to 
have  had  influenza,  and  my  doctor  bad 
ordered  me  to  make  my  convalescence 
in  a  place  which,  according  to  him,  was 
better  than  any  other  for  my  particular 
condition.  He  had  ordered  me  to  Rams- 
gate,  and  to  Ramsgate  I  had  gone.  A 
label  on  my  hat-box  duly  testified  to 
my  obedience.  At  the  time,  I  had 
thought  nothing  of  it  But,  in  subse- 
quent Journeys,  I  noticed  that  my  hat- 
box  did  not  make  its  old  effect  some- 
how. My  fellow-passengers  lo(^ed  at 
it,  were  interested  in  it;  but  I  had  a 
subtle  sense  that  they  were  not  rever- 
encing me  as  of  yore.  Something  was 
the  matter.  I  was  not  long  in  tracing 
what  it  was.  The  discord  struck  by 
Ramsgate  was  the  more  disastrous  be- 
cause. In  my  heedlessness,  I  had  placed 
that  ignoble  label  within  an  Inch  of  my 
point  d'oppiii— the  trinity  of  Paris,  Ox- 
ford and  Padua.  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
could  not  explain  to  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, as  I  have  explained  to  you,  my 
reason  for  Ramsgate.  So  long  as 
the  label  was  there,  I  had  to  rest 
under  the  hideous  suspicion  of  having 
gone  there  for  pleasure,  gone  of  my 
own  free  will.  I  did  rest  under  it  during 
the  next  two  or  three  journeys.  But 
the  injustice  of  my  position  maddened 
me.  At  length,  a  too  obvious  sneer  on 
the  face  of  a  fellow-passenger  steeled 
me  to  a  resolve  that  I  would,  for  once, 
break  my  rule  against  obliteration.  On 
the  return  journey  I  obliterated  Rams- 
gate with  the  new  label,  leaving  visible 
merely  that  final  te,  which  could  hardly 
compromise  me. 

Steterunt  those  two  letters  because  I 
was  loth  to  destroy  what  was,  prima- 
rily, a  symbol  for  myself;  I  wished  to 
remember  Ramsgate,  even  though  I  had 
to  keep  It  secret.  Only  in  a  secondary, 
accidental  way  was  my  collection  meant 
for  the  public  eye.  Else,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  deck  the  hat-box  with 
procured  symbols  of  Seville,  Simla,  St 


Petersburg  and  other  places  which  I 
had  not  (and  would  have  liked  to  be 
supposed  to  have)  visited.  But  my  col- 
lection was,  ^rst  of  all,  a  private  anto- 
biography,  a  record  of  my  scores  off 
Fate;  and  thus  positively  to  falsify  k 
would  have  been  for  me  as  impoHlbk 
as  cheating  at  "Patience."  From  tbit 
to  which  I  would  not  add  I  hated  t» 
subtract  anything— even  Ramsgate.  Af- 
ter all,  Ramsgate  was  not  London;  ti 
have  been  in  it  was  a  kind  of  seoce. 
Besides,  it  had  restored  me  to  hesltk 
I  had  no  right  to  rase  it  ntterly. 

But  such  iendrease  was  not  my  idle 
reason  for  sparing  those  two  letters.  Al- 
ready I  was  reachinsT  that  stage  where 
the  collector  loves  his  specimens  not  for 
their  single  sakes,  but  as  units  in  the 
sum-totaL     To  every  collector  comes, 
at  last  a  time  when  he  does  but  value 
his  collection— how  shall  I  say?— c6I]e^ 
tlvely.     He  who  goes  in  for  beautifol 
things  begins,  at  last,  to  valne  his  eTery 
acquisition,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  be- 
cause it  enhances  the  worth  of  the  reit 
Likewise,  he  who  goes  in  for  autobio- 
graphic symbols  begins,  at  last  to  cti« 
not  for  the  symbolism  of  another  erent 
in  his  life,  but  for  the  addition  to  the 
objects  already  there.      He  begins  to 
value  every  event  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  because  it  swells    his   coUectioB. 
Thus  there  came  for  me  a  time  when  I 
looked  forward  to  a  journey  less  be- 
cause it  meant  movement  and  change 
for  myself  than  because  it  meant  an- 
other label  for  my  hat-box.    A  stranfe 
state  to  fall  into?    Tes,  collecting  ii  § 
mania,  a  form  of  madness.    And  it  is 
the  most  pleasant  form  of  madness  in 
the  whole  world.    It  can  bring  us  D«a^ 
er  to  real  happiness  than  can  any  fonn 
of  sanity.    The  normal,  eclectic  man  is 
never  happy,  because  he     is    alwayi 
craving  something  of  another  kind  tbis 
what  he  has  got    The  collector,  in  hii 
mad  concentration,    wants    only  more 
and  more  of  what  he  has  got  tdmdjl 
and  what  he  has  got  already  he  cbe^ 
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Ishes  with  a  passionate  Joy.  I  cherished 
my  gallimaufry  of  rainbow-colored  la- 
bels almost  as  passionately  as  the  miser 
his  horde  of  gold.  Why  do  we  call  the 
collector  of  current  coin  a  "miser"? 
Wretched?  He?  True,  he  denies  him- 
self all  the  reputed  pleasures  of  life; 
bat  does  he  not  do  so  of  his  own  accord, 
gladly?  He  sacrifices  everything  to  his 
mania;  but  that  merely  proves  how 
intense  his  mania  is.  In  that  the 
nature  of  his  collection  cuts  him  off 
from  all  else,  he  is  the  perfect  type  of 
the  collector.  He  is  above  all  other  col- 
lectors. And  he  is  the  truly  happiest  of 
them  alL  It  is  only  when,  by  some  mer- 
ciless stroke  of  Fate,  he  is  robbed  of  his 
horde,  that  he  becomes  wretched.  Then 
certainly,  he  suffers.  He  suffers  pro- 
portionately to  his  joy.  He  is  smitten 
with  sorrow  more  awful  than  any  sor- 
ix>w  to  be  conceived  by  the  sane.  I, 
whose  rainbow-colored  horde  has  been 
flwept  from  me,  seem  to  taste  the  full 
savor  of  his  anguish. 

I  sit  here  thinking  of  the  misers  who. 
In  life  or  in  fiction,  have  been  despoiled. 
Three  only  do  I  remember:  Melanippus 
of  'Sicyon,  Pierre  Baudouin  of  Limouz, 
Silas  Mamer.  Melanippus  died  of  a 
broken  heart  Pierre  Baudouin  hanged 
himself.  The  case  of  Silas  Mamer  is 
more  cheerful.  He,  coming  into  his  cot- 
tage one  night,  satr,  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  hearth,  that  which  seemed  to  be 
his  gold  restored,  but  was  really  noth- 
ing but  the  gold  curls  of  a  little  child, 
whom  he  was  destined  to  rear  under  his 
own  roof,  finding  in  her  more  than  sol- 
ace for  his  bereavement.    But  then,  he 


was  a  character  In  fiction;  the  other 
two  really  existed.  What  happened  to 
him  will  not  happen  to  me.  Even  if 
little  children  with  rainbow-colored  hair 
were  so  common  that  one  of  them  might 
possibly  be  left  on  my  hearth-rug,  I 
know  well  that  I  should  not  feel  recom- 
pensed by  it,  even  if  it  grew  up  to  be  as 
fascinating  a  paragon  as  Eppie 
herself.  Had  Silas  Mamer  really 
existed  (nay!  even,  had  Greorge 
Eliot  created  him  in  her  maturity) 
neither  would  he  have  felt  recom- 
pensed. Far  likelier,  he  would 
have  been  turned  to  stone,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  was  poor  Niobe  when  the 
divine  arrows  destroyed  that  unique 
collection  on  which  she  had  lavished  so 
many  years.  Or,  maybe,  had  he  been 
a  very  strong  man,  he  would  have 
found  a  bitter  Joy  in  saving  up  for  a 
new  horde.  Like  Carlyle,  when  tna 
MS.  of  his  masterpiece  was  burned  by 
the  housemaid  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  he 
might  have  begun  all  over  again,  and 
builded  a  still  nobler  monument  on  the 
tragic  ashes.  That  is  a  fine  heartening 
example!  I  will  be  strong  enough  to 
follow  it.  I  will  forget  all  else.  I  will 
begin  all  over  again.  There  stands  my 
hat-box!  Its  glory  is  departed,  but  I 
vow  that  a  greater  glory  awaits  it! 
Bleak,  bare  and  prosaic  it  is  now,  but— 
ten  years  hence!  Its  career,  like  that 
of  the  Imperial  statesman  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  own  downfall,  "is  only  Just 
beginning." 

There  is  a  true  Anglo-Saxon  ring  in 
this  conclusion.  May  it  appease  whom- 
ever my  tears  have  been  making  angry. 

Mux  Beerbohm. 
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Br  Db.  Mobbisov,  PsKure  CoBmBSPovDBHT  of  tbb  Lohdov  TniBi. 

(OoAoloded.) 


CHINBSX  MB8ftAeB8  TO  THB  P0WBB8. 

On  the  2l8t  it  became  known  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
had  received  despatches  from  the 
Tsung-li-Yam&i  enclosing  copies  of 
memorials  forwarded  by  the  Throne  to 
the  rulers  of  their  respective  States. 
That  to  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  stated 
that  the  Grand  Council  had  on  July  3 
sent  them  a  telegram  to  be  forwarded 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
Queen  appealing  for  England's  assis- 
tance in  extricating  Qhina  from  her 
present  embarrassments.  The  Yam6n 
said  that  the  telegram  *'had  long  be- 
fore been  forwarded,"  and  they  now 
sent  the  Minister  a  copy.  It  was  a  pro- 
foundly interesting  telegram,  especially 
so  because  it  followed  the  very  day  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  iul  Imperial 
edict  which  commanded  that  Christians 
should  be  exterminated,  extolled  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  services  of  the 
"Boxers'*  in  burning  out  and  slaying 
the  Christians,  and  ordered  the  expul- 
sion from  China  of  all  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  telegram  proceeded  to  say  that— 

Lately,  on  account  of  enmity  between 
the  people  and  the  converts,  disorderly 
people  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
commit  lawless  acts,  with  the  result 
that  all  Powers  suspected  the  Throne 
of  supporting  the  people  and  being  hos- 
tile to  the  converts,  and  there  followed 
the  attaclc  and  occupation  of  the  Ta-ku 
forts.  Since  then  war  has  been  threat- 
ening and  the  situation  has  become 
more  and  more  complicated.  Now  Eng- 
land relies  mainly  on  her  trade  with 
China,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  British. 
I^gland's    action    has    always    i>een 


friendly  and  «be  does  not  desire  GM- 
neee  territory.  Bat  tbis  war  agiiiit 
All  the  Powers  may  end  onfayoraUy 
for  China,  and  in  that  case  another 
Power  may  take  the  opportunity  to 
neize  territory  in  China.  This  wUl  \x^ 
udice  England  alike  with  Ohlna.  Tt» 
England  alone  then  Ghlna  appeals  ftv 
aid  in  extricating  her  from  her  difr 
cnldea 

Presumably  some  such  similar  letter 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Btates,  which  called  forth  the  reply:- 
''United  States  cheerfully  aid  Chisi." 

Obviously  this  was  to  be  China's  line 
of  defence  upon  the  day  of  reckMiiBf. 
Not  the  Imperial  troops  had  been  firinf 
upon  the  Iiegatlons  from  the  Imperial 
wall  and  the  city  wall  with  shell  and 
shrapnel,   round    shot   and  expaodinf 
bullet,  but  banditti,  whom  China  wu 
desirous  to  suppress,  but  unable  to  sup- 
press.   Chinese  troops  had  been  *1>ro- 
tecting"  the  Legations  and  ''providiiif 
them  with  food."  That  these  self-stat 
banditti  had  been  belauded  in  Imperiil 
edicts  as  loyal  and  patriotic  was  a  cos* 
tradiction,  the  power  to  explain  awij 
which  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  tlie 
dauntless  mendiudty  of  a  Lo-Feog-Lik 
or  a  Wu  Ting  Fan^. 

Sib  Robsbt  Habt. 

On  the  22nd  Sir  Robert  Hart  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  the  Tsuog-Ii- 
Yam^n.  They  naively  remart:ed  that 
it  was  now  one  month  since  they  lud 
heard  from  him,  and  his  silence  gave 
them  ooncem  for  his  welfare.  Vore- 
over,  a  report  had  just  resettled  then 
that  his  house  had  been  burned,  tit 
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they  expreised  tiie  hope  that  he  and  all 
hl8  staff  were  well.    Another  despatch 
requested  his  advice  npon  a  Oustoms 
question  that  had  arisen  In  Shanghai. 
Sir  Robert  Hart  wrote  a  dignified  re- 
ply.   For  more  than  a  month,  he  said, 
he  had  be^i  a  refugee  In  the  British 
Legation  with  all  his  staff,  having  had 
to  flee  from  his  house  without  warning; 
that  all  Customs  records  and  papers, 
and  every  paper  and  letter  of  value 
that  he  had  accumulated  during  a  life- 
time, had  been  destroyed;  that  not  only 
his  house,  but  some  10  other  buildings 
in  the  occupation  of  his  staff  had  been 
burned  with  all  their  contents;  that  the 
acting  postal  secretary  had  been  Isilled 
by  a  shell,  and  two  other  members  of 
his  staff— Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Ma- 
coun— had  been    wounded    by  bullets. 
Too  proud  to  admit  tliat  they  were  be- 
ing slowly  starved  by  the  Oovemmeut 
he  had  served  for  40  years,  he  made  no 
allusion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  women 
and  children,  deprived  of  the  food  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
forced  to  exist  on  slender  rations  of 
rice  and  horseflesh. 

Tax  SO-OALLXD  Abmistiox. 

Meanwhile,  the  armistice  continued, 
if  armistice  it  can  be  called  where  true 
\  armistice  there  was  none.  Desultory  fir- 
ing continued,  and  sniping  was  still  the 
chief  pastime  at  the  Ghinese  outposts. 
Friendly  relations  were,  however, 
opened  with  some  Ghinese  soldiers  in 
the  Fu.  A  Japanese  Volunteer  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  Intelligence  to  which 
the  enemy's  soldiers  had  access.  One 
soldier  was  especially  communicative, 
and  earned  high  reward  for  the  valua- 
ble Information  that  he  conveyed  to  us. 
For  a  week  from  July  26  to  August  2 
daily  bulletins  based  upon  this  Infor- 
inatlon  of  the  advance  of  the  relief  col- 
tunn  were  posted  on  the  bell  tower  of 
tlia  British  Legation.  An  unbrolren  se- 
ries of  victories  was  attending  our  re- 
fief  forces.  They  had  raied  Tang  Ts*nn 


to  the  ground;  they  won  a  victory  south 
<^  Ho-hsl-wu,  another  at  Ho-hsl-w«u  a 
third  on  this  side  of  Ho-hsl-wu.  They 
fought,  again  successfully,  at  Matou  on 
the  2Mx  and  at  Ohang-chla-wan  on  the 
30th.  Ohang-chla-wan  Is  only  some  80 
miles  from  Peking,  and  hopes  beat  high 
that  In  a  day  or  two  the  sound  of  the 
bugles  would  be  heard. 

I/etters  were  given  to  the  soldier  to 
take  to  the  general  of  the  relief  column,  < 
and  a  reward  offered  If  an  answer 
should  be  brought  next  day,  but  no  an- 
swer was  ever  brought.  Our  Informant 
had  brought  the  armies  along  too  quick- 
ly. He  was  compelled  to  send  them 
back.  Accordingly  on  the  31st  he  made 
the  Chinese  recapture  Chang-chia-wau, 
killing  00  of  the  foreigners;  advancing 
upon  Matou  he  killed  70  foreigners 
more,  and  drove  them  back  to  An-plng. 
Next  day  he  drove  the  foreigners  disas- 
trously back  to  Tlen-tsln  with  a  loss  of 
1,000.  The  day  was  equally  disastrous 
to  himself.  Our  Informant  had  killed 
the  goose  that  lay  the  golden  e^g.  For 
a  messenger  arrived  on  that  day  with 
letters  from  Tlen-tsln,  dated  July  30, 
informing  us  that  a  large  force  was  on 
the  i>oint  of  leaving  for  our  relief. 

Impudxnt  CHnrxsx  Dimahds. 

Meanwhile,  while  our  Informant  was 
marching  our  relief  backwards 
and  forwards  to  Tlen-tsln,  Prince 
Ching  and  others  were  vainly 
urging  the  Ministers  to  leave  Pe- 
king, but  whether  they  left  Peking 
or  not  they  were  to  hand  over  the 
Christian  refugees  now  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Legations  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Oovemmeut,  which  had  Issued  a 
decree  commanding  that  they  be  ex-^ 
terminated  unless  they  recanted  their 
errors.  In  other  communications 
Prince  Ching  "and  others*'  urged  that 
the  foreign  Ministers  should  telegraph 
to  their  Oovemments  fit  dUkir  lying  re« 
ports  of  the  condition  of  affairs  In  Pe- 
king. 
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Two  days  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities Prince  Chlng  "and  others'*  sent 
a  despatch  to  8ir  Ciaude  MacDonald 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pirotect  the  Ministers  in  Felling  be- 
cause "Boxers'*  were  gathered  from  aU 
points  of  the  compass  and  that  nothing 
would  satisfy,  them  (the  "Boxers")  but 
the  destruction  of  the  Legations  and 
that  the  Ministers  would  be  given  safe 
.  conduct  to  Tien-tsin. 

Sir  Claude,  in  reply,  asked  why  it 
was  that  protection  could  be  given  to 
the  Ministers  on  the  way  to  Tien-tsin 
and  yet  could  not  be  given  to  them 
while  in  the  Legations  in  Peking. 
Prince  Ching  "and  others"  replied:— 

July  25,  1900. 

From  firsTt  to  last  we  have  never  neg- 
lected the  protection  of  the  Legations, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  rebellious  people  are  daily  increas- 
ing, we  are  greatly  afraid  that  some- 
tthing  may  happen  too  suddenly  to  be 
guarded  against  and  produce  a  great 
calamity.  This  was  why  wo  renewed 
the  suggestion  for  n  temporary  retire- 
ment 

As  to  the  inquiry  What  difference 
there  Is  between  giving  protection  In 
the  city  or  on  the  road,  and  why  it  is 
possible  to  give  it  in  the  latter,  there 
is  only  an  apparent  discrepancy.  For 
the  being  in  the  city  is  permanent,  the 
being  on  the  road  is  temporary.  If  all 
the  foreign  Ministers  are  willing  to 
temporarily  retire  we  should  propose 
the  route  to  Tung-chau  and  thence  by 
boat  down  stream  to  Tien-tsin,  which 
could  be  reached  in  only  two  days.  No 
matter  what  difficulties  there  might  be 
a  numerous  body  of  troops  would  be 
sent,  half  by  water  to  form  a  close  es- 
cort, half  by  road  to  keep  all  safe  for  a 
long  way  on  both  banks.  Since  the 
time  would  be  short  we  can  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  no  mishap.  It  is 
otherwise  with  a  permanent  residence 
m  Peking,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  when  a  disaster  may  occur. 
No  matter  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
a  single  *hour  or  a  single  moment's  re- 
missness may  produce  an  alarm  with- 


out time  to  take  precautions.  This  can 
readily  be  understood  Aiid.  there  is  do 
inconsistency  involved. 

As  your  Excellency  and  the  other  for- 
eign Ministers  have  to  arraiige  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  9taiu%  q^,  it 
would  seem  better  to  settle  matters  it 
Tien-tsin,  and  we  would  repeat  our  re- 
quest that  you  will  peck  your  baggage 
by  an  early  date  and  name  a  fixed  day 
hi  order  that  we  may  prepare  boats  and 
provisions.    Compliments. 

In  the  envelope  which  brought  thii 
letter  were  two  other  communications 
of  the  same  guileless  nature. 

On  July  24  (said  the  first)  we  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Warren,  Briti^ 
Consul-General  in  Shanghai,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  while  China  was  protecting 
the  Legations  no  telegram  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Minister  and 
asking  the  Yam^n  to  transmit  Sir  C 
M.  MacDonald's  telegram  to  ShangliaL 

As  in  duty  bound  we  communicate 
the  above,  and  beg  you  to  send  a  tele- 
gram en  €Uiir  to  the  Yam^n  for  trans- 
mission. 


Tender  consideration  was  shown  for 
us  in  the  second  letter:— 

For  the  past  month  and  more  mili- 
tary affairs  have  been  very  pressing. 
Tour  Bxcellency  and  other  Ministers 
ought  to  telegraph  home  that  your  fam- 
ilies are  well  in  order  to  soothe  anxiety, 
but  at  the  present  moment  peace  is  not 
yet  restored,  and  your  Legation  tele- 
grams must  be  wholly  tn  dair,  stating 
that  all  is  well,  without  touching  on 
military  affairs.  Under  those  condi- 
tions the  Yemen  can  transmit  them. 

The  writers  beg  that  your  Excellency 
will  communicate  this  to  the  other  fiv> 
elgu  Ministers. 

Eivasive  replies  were  given  to  these 
communications,  farther  particulars 
as  to  the  kind  of  protection  that  was 
to  be  given  on  the  way  to  Tien-tita 
were  asked  for.  Naturally  the  Minis* 
ters  said  that  it  was  Impossible  to  send 
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a  telegram  informing  the  home  Gov- 
ernments that  women  and  children 
were  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
women  and  children  had  suffered  from 
being  cooped  up  in  the  British  Legation 
and  from  being  so  long  deprived  of  the 
food  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

Our  position  at  this  time  compelled 
OS  to  temporize.  We  knew  from  the  al- 
teration in  tone  of  the  Ghinese  de- 
spatches that  they  had  suffered  defeats 
and  were  growing  alarmed,  but  we  did 
not  know  how  n^uch  longer  interna- 
tional jealousies  or  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining transport  were  to  delay  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  from  Tien-tsin. 

T1DIN6B  FBOM  Tien-tsin. 

Great,  then,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
Legation  when,  on  July  28,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  siege  began,  a  letter  was 
received  from  outside  by  the  British 
Minister.  It  was  from  Mr.  W.  R. 
Carles,  the  British  Consul  iu  Tieu-tsiu, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience 
in  the  Consular  service.  At  the  risk  of 
his  life  the  courier  had  brought  the  de- 
spatch through  the  enemy's  lines. 
When  the  letter  was  posted  at  the  Bell 
Tower  there  was  a  rush  to  read  It.  It 
said  verbatim  and  literatim:— 

Tien-tsin,  July  22. 
Your  letter  July  4.  There  are  now 
24,000  troops  landed  and  10.000  here. 
General  Gaselee  expected  Ta-ku  to- 
morrow. Russian  troops  are  at  Piet- 
sang.  Tien-tsin  city  is  under  foreign 
government  and  **Boxer"  power  here 
is  exploded.  There  are  plenty  of  troops 
on  the  way  if  you  can  keep  yourselves 
in  food.  Almost  all  ladies  have  left 
Tien-tsin.  The  Consulate  is  being  re- 
paired. W.  R.  Carles. 

a 

) 

Men  read  this  communication  and 
then  moved  away  to  express  their  feel- 
ing beyond  hearing  of  the  ladles.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  petulance 
with  which  the  British  were  forced  to 
admit  that  this  somewhat  Incoherent 


production  was  really  written  by  a 
Consul  still  in  the  British  service. 

With  this  document  it  was  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  troops  were  on  the 
way  to  Peking  from  Tientsin  or  to 
Tien-tsin  from  Europe,  who  were  the 
troops,  and  how  many,  or  whether  the 
number  landed  was  24,000  in  all  or  43,- 
GOO,  while  the  observation  that  the 
troops  were  coming  if  our  provisions 
held  out  seemed  to  imply  that  if  our 
provisions  failed  the  troops  would  re- 
turn to  Tien-tsin. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  letter  equally  in- 
structive was  received  from  Mr.  Rags- 
dale  the  American  Consul  at  Tien-tsin. 
When  Mr.  Conger  had  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering the  message  extracts  from  it 
were  posted  at  the  Bell  Tower.  It  be- 
gan, *'I  had  a  bad  dream  about  you  last 
night."  It  contained  not  a  shred  of  in- 
formation for  which  we  were  longing, 
but  it  contained  a  superfluous  expres- 
sion of  the  consul's  wish,  **it  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  you  may  all  be 
spared."  Equally  It  was  our  desire, 
and  this  explained  our  anxiety  to  re- 
ceive news  of  the  reliefs. 

How  THB  Chinese  Kept  the  Armis- 
tice. 

Though  now  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  an  armistice,  sniping  still 
continued,  especially  in  the  Fu,  Into 
any  exposed  portion  of  the  besieged 
area.  Many  Chinese  refugees  were  hit 
An  Italian,  a  Japanese,  and  a  German 
were  wounded,  a  Russian  and  a  German 
were  killed  and  another  Russian  dan- 
gerously wounded.  All  American  was 
wounded;  a  French  marine  was  killed, 
but  most  serious  casualty  of  all,  the 
brave  Captain  Labrousse,  of  the 
French  liegation,  who  had  with  Cap- 
tain Darcy  stood  at  the  forefront  of 
the  defence  of  his  Legation,  was  shot 
Uirough  the  forehead  and  fell  dead  into 
the  arms  of  his  comrade  only  two  days 
before  the  reliefs  marched  into  Peking. 

The  Chinese  worked  on  continuously 
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at  their  fortilicatloas.  They  built  a 
powerful  fort  on  the  city  wall  coin- 
muading  the  German  Iiegatfc>n,  and  an- 
other beyond  ^  the  American  Legation. 
Across  the  North  Bridge  they  ran  up  in 
a  single  night  a  stout  wall  ol  brick 
and  manned  it  with  sharpshooters. 
During  the  siege  our  men  had  gained 
great  skill  in  sharpshooting.  Sergeant 
Saunders  especially  showed  rare  skill 
in  picking  off  the  enemy's  crack  shots. 
Finding  that  the  Ministers  declined  to 
telegraph  to  their  Government  en  ciair 
that  all  was  well  with  the  Legations, 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  wrote  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  asking  him  to  send  home  a 
telegram  in  the  sense  they  suggested. 
(Sir  Robert  replied  diplomatically,  **If 
I  were  to  wire  the  truth  about  the  Le- 
gations I  should  not  be  believed.'* 

Tbx   Chinese   akd  thb    Kativb 
Chbistians. 

A  malevolent  attempt  was  next  made 
by  the  Chinese  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  refugees    who    were    in  our  safe 
keeping.    On  July  27  they  wrote  to  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald  saying  that  **they 
hear  that  there  are  lodged  at  the  Lega- 
tions a  considerable    number    of  con- 
verts, and  that,  as  the  space  is  limited 
and  weather  hot,  they  suggest  that  they 
must  be  causing  the  Legations  consid- 
erable inconvenience.      And  now    that 
people's  minds  are  quieted,  these  con- 
verts can  all  be  sent  out  and  go  about 
their  ordinary  avocations.    They  ne€fd 
not  have  doubt  or  fears.  If  you  concur, 
an  estimate  should    be  made    of  the 
numbers  and  a  date  fixed  for  letting 
them   out.     Then  all   will  be  in   har- 
mony."   The  reply   of  the    diplomatic 
body  was  to  the  effect  that  while  they 
were  considering  the  two  last  letters- 
one       offering       safe       conduct       to 
Tien-tsin     and     the     other     declaring 
that  the  converts  might  leave  the  Lega- 
tions in  perfect  security— heavy  firing 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Pel- 


tang,  which  was  eyidently  behig  at- 
tacked in  force;  that  yesterday  and  lait 
night  a  barricade  was  built  across  the 
North  Bridge,  from  behind  which  shots 
are  being  coatinuoudy  flred  into  the 
British  Legation.  The  French  and 
Russian  Legations  are  also  being  fiied 
upon.  As  all  this  seems  Inconsistoit 
with  the  above  letters,  ^a  explanation 
is  asked  for  before  further  conaiden- 
tion  is  given  to  the  offer. 

Promptly  the  Yam6n  «eitt  its  explan- 
ation. The  Pei-tang  refugees,  it 
seemed,  who  were  starving,  had  made 
a  sortie  to  obtain  food.  And  they  bad 
fired  upon  the  people.  *'A  decree/*  it 
went  on  to  say,  '*has  now  been  re- 
quested to  the  effect  that  if  the  con- 
verts do  not  come  out  to  plunder  they 
are  to  be  protected,  and  not  to  be  con- 
tinually attacked,  for  they  also  are  the 
children  of  the  State.  This  practice  (of 
continually  firing  upon  the  converts^ 
will  thus  be  gradually  stopped.** 

'^ch  a  callous  reply  was  read  with 
indignation,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
Minister  to  leave  Peking.  Yet  on  the 
4th  of  August  a  decree  was  issued  ap- 
pointing Yung  Lu  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign Ministers  safely  to  Tien-tsin  *io 
order  once  more  to  show  the  tenderness 
of  the  Throne  for  the  men  from  afar." 

Then  the  Yam^n,  knowing  that  our 
reliefs  were  marching  victoriously  from 
Tien-tsin,  began  showing  small  courte- 
sies to  the  Ministers.  They  annoonced 
to  Marquis  di  Salvaggo  Riaggi  their 
grief  at  receiving  news  of  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  they  informed 
him  that  Lo  Feng-Luh  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  special  decree  to  express  the 
condolences  of  the  Emperor  and  Dow- 
ager Empress.  On  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  the  Y'amftn  made  a 
similar  notification  to  the  British  Blin- 
ister,  and  this  g«.ve  Sir  Claude  an  op- 
portunity which  he  did  not  fail  to  seise 
of  reminding  the  Yamte  of  the  straaft 
inconsistency  of  tliair  actkni.    The 
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Mice  of  Lo  Feng-Loh  in  Leadon  en- 
gaged in  convejrlng  condolences  to  her 
Majesty  Indicated  a  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  which  was  in  no  way 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  hos- 
tilities In  Peking,  and  the  continued  de- 
priYatlon  extending  over  two  months  of 
the  Legations  of  food.  Sir  Glaade 
might  well  have  added  that  he  bad  no 
reason  to  think  that  bis  Excellency  the 
Ohlnese  Minister  In  London  was  Indit- 
ing his  despatches  ito  the  Foreign  Office 
sandbagged  In  his  chancei*y  in  Port- 
land-place with  12-ponnder  shells  ex- 
ploding <m  the  bed-room  floor,  and  with 
the  guards  under  a  barricade  opposite 
firing  volleys  into  his  family's  dwelling 
rooms. 

To  our  final  protest  against  the 
shooting  which  deafened  us  at  night 
and  which,  though  we  did  not  admit  it, 
accounted  as  time  wen/t  on  for  so  many 
casualties,  the  Tsung-li-Yamta  impu- 
dently replied,  saying,  "With  regard  to 
the  firing  at  night  it  was,  as  before,  the 
result  of  a  mutual  misunderstanding. 
It  was  more  or  less  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  sounding  of  the  evening  drum 
and  the  morning  bell,  'the  dally  duty  of 
temple  priests.  It  is  really  hardly 
worth  a  smile." 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Sixes. 

On  August  10,  Friday,  a  messenger 
succeeded  In  passing  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  brought  us  letters  from  General 
Oaselee  and  Greneral  Fukushlma.  A 
strong  relief  force  was  marching  to 
Peking,  and  would  arrive  here  if  noth- 
ing untoward  happened  on  the  18th  or 
14th.  Our  danger  then  was  that  the 
enemy  would  make  a  final  effori  to 
rush  the  Legations  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  And  the  expected  hap- 
I^ened.  For  the  last  two  days  we  had 
to  sustain  a  furious  fusillade  and 
bombardment,  and  our  casualties  were 
many.  One  shell  burst  In  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald's  bed-room.  But  our  de- 
fences were    now  admirable  and  oar 


walls  shell-proof.  We  had  seized  the. 
Mongol  market,  and  killed  the  gea^tU 
in  command  of  the  Shansl  troops  who 
had  undertaken  to  reduce  the  Legations 
in  five  days. 

On  August  12  the  impersonal  body 
"Prince  Ohlng  and  others"  wrote  re- 
questing an  audience  with  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  discuss  the  preliminaries 
of  a  cessatl<»i  of  hostilities.  Permis- 
sion was  given  and  the  interview  fixed 
for  11  a.  m.  next  day,  but  the  Ministers 
never  came.  At  the  last  moment  they 
were  "too  occupied,"  or  too  frightened, 
to  come. 

Yesterday  passed  under  an  almost 
continuous  fusillade  which  Increased 
during  the  night  Then  at  8  on  this 
morning  we  were  all  awakened  by  the 
booming  of  guns  in  the  east  and  by  the 
welcome  sound  of  volley  firing.  Word 
fiew  round  that  "the  foreign  troops  are 
at  the  city  wall  and  are  shelling  the 
Bast  Gate."  At  daylight  most  of  us 
went  on  to  the  wall,  and  witnessed  the 
shelling  of  the  Great  East  Gate.  We 
knew  that  the  allies  would  advance  m 
separate  columns,  and  were  on  the  gui 
viv  of  excitement,  knowing  that  at 
any  moment  now  the  troops  might  ar- 
rive. Luncheon,  the  hard  luncheon  of 
horsedesh,  came  on.  and  we  had  Just 
finished  when  the  cry  rang  through  the 
Legation  "The  British  are  coming,"  and 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  entrance  and 
up  Canal-street  towards  the  Water 
Gate.  The  stalwart  form  of  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staflT  were  entering  by  the 
Water  Gate,  followed  by  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Sikhs  and  the  7th  Rajputs. 
They  passed  down  Canal-street,  and 
«mld  a  scene  of  Indescribable  emotion 
marched  to  the  British  Legation.  The 
siege  has  been  raised, 

POSTSOBIPT. 

Peking,  Aug.  IS. 
On  reading  over  my  narrative  of  the 
siege  I  find  that  in  flie  hurry  and  con* 
fusion  of  concluding  ay  report  I  have 
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omitted  one  or  two  things  that  I  had 
wished  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  I  find  tliat  I  have 
not  in  any  adequate  way  expressed  the 
obligation  of  all  those  confined  in  the 
British  Legation  to  the  splendid  ser- 
vices done  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Game- 
well  of  the  American  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion, to  whom  was  due  the  designing 
and  construction  of  all  our  defences, 
and  who  carried  out  in  the  most  admi-- 
rable  manner  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
of  our  Minister,  Sir  Claude  MacDon- 
ald. 

To  the  Rev.  Frank  Norris  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
our  thanics  are  also  specially  due.  He 
superintended,  often  under  heavy  fire, 
the  construction  of  defences  in  the 
Princes*  Fu  and  other  exposed  places, 
working  always  with  a  courage  and  en- 
ergy worthy  of  admiration.  He  was 
struck  in  the  neck  once  by  a  segment 
of  a  shell,  but  escaped  marvellously 
from  serious  injury.  He  speaks  Chi- 
nese well,  and  Chinese  worked  under 
him  with  a  fearlessness  that  few  men 
can  inspire. 

In  the  second  place  I  have  noticed 
that  I  have  not  sufilclently  recorded 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Squlers,  the  First  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Strouts,  became  Chief 

Tbe  London  Times. 


of  the  Staff  to  >Sir  Claude  MacDonall 
He  had  been  for  fifteen  yean  hi  tte 
United  States  cavalry  and  his  knowt 
edge  and  skill  and  the  resolution  witb 
which  he  inspired  his  small  body  of 
men  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Finally,  writing  as  an  Knglishman,  1 
desire  to  place  on  record  the  excellent 
discipline,  steadiness  under  fire,  co^^ 
age  and  eagerness  of  the  non-commii- 
sioned  officers  and  men  of  the  B071I 
Marine  Light  Infantry  who  defended 
the  British  Legation  throughout  tbe 
siege  and  who  constantly  reinforced 
the  most  dangerous  outposts.  I  am  but 
expressing  the  opinion  of  every  one  of 
the  community  In  the  British  Legatioa 
in  saying  that  our  men  kept  up  the  best 
traditions  of  the  British  Army. 

To-day  the  Pel-tang  Cathedral  wu 
relieved.  Bishops,  priests  and  sisten 
had  survived  the  siege,  and,  thanks  to 
the  wonderful  foresight  of  Bishop  Fa* 
vier,  the  Christians  had  been  spued 
from  starvation.  Japanese  coming 
down  from  the  north  of  the  city  reliered 
the  cathedral;  French,  British  and  Bos- 
sians  from  the  south  arrived  a<  tbe 
siege  was  raised.  Mines  had  been  em- 
ployed with  deadly  effect  The  gainb 
had  lost  five  French  killed  and  five  Itil- 
ians.  Some  200  of  the  ChrlstiaDs  bid 
perished. 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLBOY. 


The  difference  between  the  Grerman 
schoolboy  and  the  English  is  that  the 
former  goes  to  school  to  leam  and  the 
latter  to  play.  The  German  father  is 
careful  concerning  his  son's  physical 
welfare,  arguing  that  a  healthy  body  is 
necessary  as  the  residence  of  a  sound 
mind.  The  English  father  is  anxious 
that  his  son  should  not  be  entirely  un- 


educated, arguinsT  that  an  active  oiad 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  i 
sound  body.  TiU  six  jears  of  a«e  tbe 
German  lad  is  left  enti  rely  alone,  to  ftr 
as  education  is  concerned.  Tntfl  ^ 
enters  school  the  probid^Uity  is  thtt  te 
does  not  even  know  h^  lettera 

In  his  extenuation,  h Wver,  one  ffl« 
i*emember  the  G^ermaA  Isdbfol  li  Mt 
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the  Bort  of  character  to  which  one  would 
wiUlngly  expose  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. It  is  a  canning,  wicked  hiero- 
glyphic, its  chief  ambition  to  be  mis- 
taken for  that  which  it  is  not  The 
German  man*s  shrewdness  in  business, 
his  invulnerability  to  the  wiles  of  de- 
ceit and  trickery,  I  attribute  to  his  ear- 
ly training  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  al- 
-phabet  The  child  that  at  a  glance  has 
learned  to  tell  a  German  A  from  a  U, 
and  a  B  from  a  V,  whose  eye  has  been 
trained  to  detect  the  twiddle  by  which 
you  know  that  a  capital  E  is  in  real- 
ity a  6,  who  is  not  to  be  humbugged  by 
an  N  pretending  it  is  an  B;  who  knows 
an  "f  •  from  a  long  "s;"  who  can  pick 
blB  way  among  written  "c"  and  "u**  and 
"m"  and  "n"  and  "i"— is  not  to  be  taken 
In,  later  in  life,  by  the  comparatively 
feeble  efforts  of  the  mere  human  swind- 
ler. Teach  a  boy  the  German  alphabet, 
and  you  have  fairly  prepared  him  to 
hold  his  own  through  this  world  of 
shams  and  make-believes  and  affecta- 
tions.  Small  wonder  that  the  German 
parent  shuns,  so  long  as  may  be,  intro- 
ducing his  babe  to  the  amazing  hypoc- 
risies of  the  German  A,  B,  G.  With 
knowledge  of  the  German  alphabet 
most  necessarily  disappear  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness  of  childhood.  So 
through  the  happy  days  of  infancy  this 
sad  thing  is  kept  away  from  him.  Till 
six,  he  exercises  merely  his  limbs  and 
his  lungs.  Then  his  evil  hour  arrives, 
and  for  eight  years  he  works;  and  work 
.  In  a  German  school  does  not  leave  much 
.  leisure  for  frivolity. 

That  he  is  not  overworked  is  proved 
f    by  the  fact  that  he  keeps  his  health, 
^   and  that  the  race  does  not  deteriorate 
In  stature  or  in  stamina.    Indeed,  Ger- 
,  man  manhood  could  contrast  with  An- 
glo-Saxon rather  to  our  own  disadvan- 
tage. Little  men-figures,  such  as  one  can 
'  meet  by  the  thousand  in  the  streets  of 
\  any  large  English  town  are  rare  in  the 
,  Fatherland.    Not  to  speak  of  the  Aus- 
^  trians,  who  even  so  far  back  as  the  hey- 
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xlay  of  the  Boman  Empire  were  regard- 
ed as  a  giant  race,  the  Prussians  and 
Bavarians  must  be  in  height  'and 
breadth  beyond  the  average  standard 
of  modem  manhood— in  breadth  too 
often,  one  fears,  sadly  beyond.  In  Ger- 
many men  of  seven  feet  are  as  common 
now  as  they  were  when  Friedrlch  the 
First  of  Prussia  and  his  son,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  scoured  the  Empire  for  re- 
cruits to  their  famous  Potsdam  Guards. 
That  so  many  of  them  appear  men  run 
to  seed,  if  one,  without  offence,  may  ap- 
ply so  impolite  a  simile— flabby  and 
podgy,  is  the  accidental  result  of  the 
pernicious  national  habit  of  excessive 
beer-drinking.  As  young  men,  they 
show  no  signs  of  having  sacrificed  phys- 
ical to  mental  well-being. 

But  the  exact  amount  of  study  that 
the  human  boy,  or  shall  we  say  the  Ger- 
man boy?— for  the  Jttngling,  quiet 
thoughtful,  well-behaved,  appears  by 
contrast  with  the  youth  of  other  coun- 
tries a  production  somewhat  unearthly 
—can  be  made  to  accomplish  without 
entailing  this  sacrifice  must  have  been 
judged  to  a  nicety.  And  the  State  sees 
to  it  that  that  amount  and  no  less  its 
sons  shall  accomplish.  At  fourteen  or 
fifteen  the  German  boy  leaves  the  Gym- 
nasium or  the  Oberrealschule  better  ed- 
ucated than  many  of  our  own  young 
leave  their  University.  He  possesses  a 
thorough  mastery  of  his  own  language. 
Including  its  complicated  grammar— for 
grammar,  in  Germany,  is  not  consid- 
ered, aswith  us,  an  unnecessary  acquire- 
ment, tending  towards  prlggishness;  a 
knowledge  of  history,  not  confined  to 
that  of  his  own  country,  but  embracing 
an  acquaintanceship  with  "Weltges- 
chichte"  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
present  Bule  of  Gold;  a  thorough 
grounding  in  mathematics;  a  grip  of 
elementary  science  and  "Naturbeschrel- 
bung;"  an  introduction  to  physics  and 
chemistry;  and  a  familiarity  with  Ohris- 
tianity,  as  taught  in  schools  and 
churches.     He    knows    something    of 
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music,  and  has  an  understanding  of 
Art.  He  can  play  and  he  can  sing.  His 
learning  of  English  and  French  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  irregular  verbs,  a 
few  rules  of  grammar,  and  a  certain 
number  of  idioms  to  be  repeated  parrot- 
wise;  it  is  with  him  a  practical  posses- 
sion. He  can  speal^  in  those  languages, 
and  he  can  understand  them  when  they 
are  spoken  to  him.  A  German  school- 
boy, if  you  asli  him  the  way  in  German, 
will  probably  reply  to  you  in  English. 
This  is  uncomplimentary  to  your  ac- 
cent, but  about  that  he  is  indifferent; 
his  desire  is  for  his  own  advancement. 
A  German  schoolboy  who  picked  me  up 
one  morning  a  few  months  ago  on  the 
sands  of  Blankenberghe  was  delighted 
on  discovering  me  to  be  an  Englishman, 
which  happened  promptly  on  my  re- 
marking that  the  new  harbor  works, 
considered  aesthetically,  were  'Ka%%lUih, 
the  pronunciation  of  which  word  I 
never  yet  have  mastered.  He  waived 
the  question  of  the  war  in  South  Af- 
rica, and  took  me  metaphorically  to  his 
arms,  and  for  half  an  hour  talked  Eng- 
lish to  me.  It  was  bad  English;  I  think 
I  could  have  understood  his  German  as 
well.  But  that  was  not  his  concern. 
Here,  In  holiday  time,  far  away  from 
school,  an  opportunity  had  occurred  to 
him  to  improve  his  English.  It  was  a 
gift  of  Providence,  and  he  seized  it 
Can  any  one  imagine  an  Eton  lad  seiz- 
ing on  a  similar  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice his  French  or  German?  The  Ger- 
man boy  is  conscientious  with  a  consci- 
entiousness that  is  uncanny. 

Latin  is  not  the  fetish  in  German  ed- 
ucation that  it  is  with  us.  In  English 
schools,  as  some  of  us  know  to  our  cost, 
two- thirds  of  a  boy's  time  are  practi- 
cally wasted  on  a  study  that  is  no 
earthly  use  to  him  in  after  life,  that 
affords  him  no  pleasure,  that  at  the  best 
enables  him  to  enjoy  the  doubtful  priv- 
ilege of  posing  occasionally  as  a  supe- 
rior person.  Most  of  us,  thank  Heaven, 
soon  get  rid  of  this  useless  burden  of 


dead  knowledge,  thereby  making  roon 
for  more  living  Btudles.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  many  men  of  thirty  retail 
any  knowledge  of  T^atln,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  being  able  to  de- 
cline "Musa,"  or  conjugate  the  veib 
"Amo."  In  practical  Germany,  the 
classics,  except  through  the  mediam  of 
translation,  are  deeiped  useless,  except 
to  intending  Professors,  or  to  men  of 
exceptional  leisure;  and  the  German 
schoolboy  is  not  troubled  with  Greek 
at  all,  though  a  purely  elementair 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  provided  f6r  him, 
upon  which,  if  he  desire,  he  can  later 
found  a  further  acquaintanceship.  All 
that  is  aimed  at  is  that  he  leave  school 
prepared  in  every  way  for  social  and 
business  life.  If  he  belong  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  he  then  enters  a  Unirer 
sity,  where  he  remains  for  four  years. 
The  German  student  is  not  an  industri- 
ous young  man.  He  probably  feels, 
and  with  some  Justice,  that.  haviBS 
been  condemned  during  his  boyhood  to 
exceedingly  hard  labor,  he  is  now  en- 
titled in  his  youth  to  play  somewiiat 
So  with  rare  exceptions  he  proceeds  to 
"bummel"  through  life.  Only  the  ex- 
ceptionally studious  or  ambitious  think 
of  devoting  more  than  four  or  five  of 
their  eight  BemnterB  to  work.  Maybe 
he  will  travel— for  the  German  Unira- 
sity  system  allows,  j||id  indeed  encoa^ 
ages,  his  doing  so— perfecting  himaelf 
in  modem  languages.  Or  maybe  be  has 
a  yearning  towards  Culture  or  Science. 
But,  generally  speaking,  he  is  practical 
in  his  educational  Ideals,  only  stodjin; 
with  energy  such  subjects  as  are  neces- 
sary to  his  career.  Socially,  he  feels  be 
is  already  sufficiently  equipped,  and  his 
real  duties  will  appear  to  lie  rather  in 
the  direction  of  the  "Hensur"  and  the 
"Kneipe." 

But  this  is  apart  from  my  subject 
which  is  that  of  the  German  schoolboy, 
and  not  of  the  German  student  He  is 
an  industrious  little  chap,  studying  u 
he  stands  on  the  BitihplaXz  of  the  electric 
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tram  tiiat  takes  him  to  and  fro  to  the 
mid-day  meal;  poring  over  his   books 
even  in  the  short  quarter  of  an  hoar's 
interyal.    His  heart  is  in  his  work.     In 
Germany  there  is  a  deadly  earnestness 
about  this  question  of  Education,  and 
the  German  boy  himself  has  caught  the 
prevailing     enthusiasm.     Carlyle    de- 
scribed school  as  a  walled-in  space  in 
which   you   imprison   boys   and   then 
throw  books  at  them.      The  German 
school-man,  to  do  him  justice,  has  made 
endeavor  to  deserve  this    reproach  no 
longer.    Not  merely  that  a  man  knows, 
but  that  he  shall  be  able  to  impart— two 
very  different    things— is  required    of 
him.    It  is  deemed  essential    that   he 
Bball  be  able  to  make  study  interesting. 
In  Churches  and  in  Picture  Galleries 
one  meets  whole  classes,  headed  by  the 
master.    The  principles  of  architecture 
are  better  taught  by  every  boy  putting 
on  his  hat  and  trotting  round  to  the 
Cathedral,  where,  the  actual  thing  in 
front  of  his  eyes,  it  is  explained  to  him. 
Picture  Galleries  are  held  to  help  not 
only  Art  but  the  acquirement  of  his- 
tory. 

The    German    Schoolmaster    would 
shock  your  confirmed  artist  by  his  ax>- 
preciation  of  "subject"    From  his  point 
of    view   a  badly-painted    "Entry    of 
Charles  V  into  Ghent"  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  most  perfectly-silhou- 
etted ginger-beer  bottle  ever  "project- 
ed** upon  canvas.    Not  chiaroscuro,  not 
solidity  of  shadow,  not    perfection  of 
i^mbol  is  what  the  German  Schoolmas- 
ter demands  of  art,  but  historically  cor- 
rect costume,  and  true  representation 
of  armory  and  domestic  utensil  of  the 
period.   On  misty  days  in  autumn,  to 
take  an  example,  the  schoolboy  of  the 
Black  Forest  is  marched  to  the  peak 
of  some  high  hllL    From  there  geog- 
raphy is  taught  him.    It  is  pointed  out 
to  him  that  he  stands  upon  an  island, 
completely    surrounded  by    the    mist 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  comedy, 
has  had  handed  to  it  the  part  of  water. 


which  it  plays  with  much  success.  The 
twin  rivers  of  mist  on  either  side  of  him 
filling  both  valleys  are,  for  him,  estu- 
aries; the  spur  of  mountain  opposite  is 
a  peninsula.  He  descends,  it  is  certain, 
with  geographical  ideas  in  his  head 
that  could  never  have  been  put  there  by 
mere  maps  hanging  upon  a  wall. 

The  German  boy  is  taught  to  regard 
Education,  not  as  a  thing  limited  by 
hours,  but  as  the  business  of  his  day— 
to    dismiss  play  altogether    from   his 
mind.    Neither  boy  nor  man,  it  is  main- 
tained, can  serve  two  masters.  As  bear- 
ing upon  this  part  of  the  argument  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  a  little  friend, 
a  German,  whose  parents  are  enthusi- 
astic admhrers  of  all  things  English.    A 
little  while  ago  they  removed  him  from 
the  school  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
promising  to  make  himself  ill  by  over- 
application  to  study  and  placed  him  in 
an  English  public  school.    He  is  still  as 
enthusiastic,  as  eager  as  ever.    But  it  is 
for  play,  not  for  work.    His  desire,  as  it 
was  in  Germany,  is  to  be  top  of  his  di- 
vision.   But  now  it  is  to  be  top  in  cridc- 
et  and  in  football,  in  racing  and  in  row- 
ing.   This  one  case  proves  the  German 
argument  if  any  argument  were  need- 
ed.   Only  the  exceptional  boy  can  pos- 
sess the  super-abundant  vitality  neces- 
sary for  distinction  in  two  paths  lead- 
ing to  utterly  opposite  goals.      Admi- 
rable Crichtons  are  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.     The  Germans  say.  Work 
first    play    afterwards;    boyhood    for 
study,  youth     for  sport      The    conse- 
quence is  that  the  German  schoolboy, 
by  comparison,  appears  out  of  school 
hours  dull  and  uninteresting.  His  small 
mind  is  troubled  with  the  misbehavior 
of  the  Huns,  anxious  concerning  the 
problem  of  the  Asses'  Bridge.    His  play 
In  holiday  time,  and  holiday  time  only 
—for  while  school  is  sitting  bed  appeals 
more  to  his  leisure  than  exercise,  and 
small  wonder— may  seem  to  Anglo-Sax- 
on eyes  childish.  He  has  learnt  no  sport, 
and  has  therefore  little  else  beyond  his 
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own  childish  Instliict  for  make-believe 
with  which  to  amuse  himself.  So  6oon 
as  this  departs  from  him  he  becomes  a 
miniature  man,  a  quaint  figure  In  the 
Caf6,  his  tiny  face  almost  hidden  be- 
hind his  huge  glass  of  beer.  He  is 
grave,  courteous,  and  generally  a  little 
tired.  His  chief  wish  would  appear  to 
be  to  do  those  things  that  he  ought  to 
do,  and  to  carefully  shun  those  things 
that  he  ought  not  to  do.  He  keeps  to 
the  path,  reads  and  obeys  religiously 
all  police  notices  and  warnings,  avoids 
the  seats  in  the  park  reserved  for 
grown-up  people,  plays  only  with  the 

Litemtnm.  r ' 


sand  provided  by  the  Government  for 
his  amusement.    Nowadays,  it  is  true, 
he  is  beginning  to  Indulge  a  little  more 
in  sport    In  holiday  time  he  may  be 
eeen  conscientiously  practising  "outside 
edge"  riding  his  bicycle  round  flower- 
beds; for  whatever  his  small  hand  findi 
to  do  it  is  desirous  to  do  it  thorooghlj. 
On  the  whole  he  is  a  lovable  little  chapi 
One  feels  sorry  for  him  that  he  has  to 
work  so  hard.    But  he  is  quite  wining 
He  has  convinced  himself  that  it  is  ffifA 
for  him,  and  that  for  him  is  all-suffi- 
cient. 

Jerome  K,  Jfrome. 


THE  FISHER-FOLK. 


Christ  He  walked  with  fisher-folk— O  the  years  since  then. 
Brother  still  to  the  fisher-folk,  and  they  are  men. 

Men  with  eyes  their  Mistress  gave  them» 

Different  they  and  we. 
By  the  yellow  lights  at  anchor 

In  the  blackness  of  the  sea. 
Hair  as  fair  as  in  olden  years. 

Slow  speeched,  greatly  daring. 
Careless  out  f rom^  the  shifting  beach 

We  heedless  of  their  faring. 
(Treading  byways  that  they  know. 
Shunning  highways  that  they  know.) 
Bound  with  utter  gladness  to  serve  their  friend  the  sea. 

Christ  He  chose  the  fisher-folk— now  the  world  is  old 
Brother  to  the  fisheivf  oik— and  the  tale  is  tdd. 
Mending  their  nets  by  Galilee— the  many  years  since  then 
Brother  still  to  the  fisher-folk,  and  they  are  men. 
p«u  Man  MaffftBiBe.  Berbert  Shaw, 
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in.    THE  DAUGHTER. 

And  what  does  he  think  of  his  position 
—the  former  disciple  of  George  Sand, 
he  whom  she  called  "her  little  Bourbon- 
nichon"— the  poet  of  the  lonely  heath 
and  misty  moorland,  who  came  np  to 
Paris  to  conquer  fame  as  the  Mistral  of 
the  Allier;  and  who  finds  himself 
transformed,  first  by  hereditary  thrift, 
then  by  marriage,  into  a  live  machine 
for  turning  out  copy?  Has  his  docile 
nature  caught  the  contagion  of  his 
wife's  fever  of  worldly  vanity,  or  does 
he  retain  at  heart  his  simple  imral 
tastes,  taking  part  in  his  wife's  Paris- 
ian triumphs  merely  as  a  lover  who 
Immolates  himself*  with  rapture  to  the 
tastes  of  her  whom  he  adores,  too 
grateful  if  she  deigns  to  receive  his  im- 
molation? 

Or  again,  has  he  fathomed  his  wife's 
nature,  and  does  he  belong  to  the  pa- 
tient throng  of  resigned  husbands  who 
make  no  attempt  to  struggle  against 
circumstances  or  to  free  themselves 
from  the  net  in  which  they  are  en- 
tangled? 

Clever  would  be  the  observer  who 
could  read  the  answer  to  this  enigma  in 
the  countenance  of  the  tireless  article- 
writer.  For  the  shy  and  candid  young 
Provincial  of  1866  has  grown,  with 
years,  into  a  man  of  reserved  exterior, 
distant  manners,  little  conversation  ex- 
cept as  a  moonteur  of  anecdotes  of 
Parisian  life,  flavored  with  that  tone 
of  the  slightly  cynical  moralist  which 
he  adopts  in  his  writings.  Always 
thickset  and  vigorous,  he  has  grown 
somewhat  heavy  with  years,  and  hav- 
ing long  figured  conspicuously  on  the 

•  Tnuitlated  for  The  LlTlnff  Ave  by  Mary  D.  Frost. 
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Boulevards,  at  the  theatres  and  in  so- 
ciety, he  has  acquired  a  certain  air 
of  official  importance  suggesting  the 
ex-prefect 

The  traces  of  his  immense  and  uncon- 
genial labor  can  be  seen  in  the  leaden 
hue  of  his  complexion,  due  to  constant 
vigils,  and  in  his  deeply  furrowed  brow, 
beneath  the  close-cropped,  grizzled  hair. 

But  what  thoughts  are  swarming  be- 
hind this  cold,  diplomatic  walk?  The 
ironical  mouth  has  never  revealed,  and 
never  will  reveal  them,  and  for  him 
who  has  the  taste  and  leisure  for  de- 
ciphering countenances— but  who  in 
Paris  has  either?— Hector  Le  Frieux'  is 
not  the  only  enigmatic  face  in  his 
household. 

For  the  past  two  years  habitu6s  of 
"first  nights"  might  have  seen  from 
time  to  time  when  the  play  was  a  suit- 
able one  for  young  girls— a  "pi^e  & 
mariages,"  as  it  is  called— Madame  Le 
Prleux  appear  in  her  box  bringing  with 
her  a  fair  and  dainty  creature,  dressed 
precisely  like  herself  and  resembling 
her  as  a  little  younger  sister  might, 
with  a  trace  of  the  Cinderella! 

This  was  her  daughter  Reine,  whose 
delicate,  almost  meagre,  grace  con- 
trasted with  the  opulent  beauty  of  her 
mother,  who  carried  off  her  forty  years 
with  the  majesty  of  a  Juno. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Relne 
looked  barely  eighteen;  she  was  at 
once  fresh  and  frail,  with  too  slender  tk 
figure,  as  if  something  had  checked  the 
full  unfolding  of  her  bloom.  Her  ex- 
pression was  too  pensive  for  so  infan- 
tile a  face,  giving  her  an  almost  painfuF 
air  of  precocity.  She  inherited  the  long 
oval  of  her  mother's  face,  her  Greek 
outline  and  regular  features,  but  in  her 
this  fine  type  of    pure    race  was  lesa 
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clear  cut,  as  if  slightly  blurred,  and 
l»eneath  her  finely-arched  brows,  in- 
stead of  her  mother's  flashing,  black 
southern  eyes,  she  had  the  brown, 
thoughtful  eyes  of  her  father.  From 
her  father  also  came  her  chestnut  hair 
and  the  somewhat  full  lips,  with  a 
droop  of  dreamy  sadness  in  the  cor- 
ners. 

Never  was  the  blending  of  two  races 
more  visible— was  it  to  the  secret  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  natures  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Le  Prieux  owed  the  strange 
melancholy  of  her  glance?  Had  this 
young  creature  already  passed  through 
some  mysterious  trial— one  of  those 
disappointments  which  even  when  part- 
ly fanciful,  wound  a  young  heart  none 
the  less  deeply— or  was  it  simply  the 
physical  lassitude  of  a  child  already 
Jaded  by  the  strain  of  social  life? 

When  any  one  spoke  of  Relne  to  her 
mother  with  some  show  of  solicitude 
for     her     health,  Madame  Le  Prieux 
would  reply:    "Yes,  she    looks  a  little 
pale,  does  she  not?  But  it  is  natural  to 
her  to  be  like     that;     she  has  never 
known  a  day's  illness     in     her  life." 
And  when  in  a  confidential  mood  she 
would  add:  "I  do  not  say  it  because  she 
is  my  child,  but  Reine  is  a  piece  of  per- 
fection. I  have  never  had  to  reprove  her 
from  her  birth;    her  only  fault  is  that 
she  is  too  good— she  is  not  young,  that 
child.    When    I    was  her    age,  a  ball 
would  drive  me  wild.       I  enjoy     one 
still!      She  dances    Just  as  she  learnt 
her  letters,  from  a  sense  of  duty.    Her 
father  used  to  be  like  that,  but  I  must 
say  he  is  well  over  it.    Reine  will  get 
over  it  too,  but  for  the  moment  nothing 
amuses  her— It  is  amazing!"  said  beau- 
tiful Madame  Le  Prieux,  and  she  drew 
herself  up  with  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  being  a  model  wife  and  mother 
who  is     keeping     her     husband  and 
daughter  up  to  the  social  height  where 
she  has  raised  them  with  no  help  on 
their  part. 
If  by  chance  Le  Prieux  was  present 


when  his  wife  passed  this  Judgment  oo 
Reine  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
the  Indulgent:  "Oh!  no,  my  dear."  of  t 
husband  who  feels  that  his  wife  t^ks 
a  little  too  much;  and  turned  the  con- 
versation by  one  of  his  favorite  ane^ 
dotes. 

Like  all  story-tellers,  he  had  a  limit- 
ed repertory,  told  always  with  the  em- 
phasis in  the  same  place,  and  they  were 
too  often  directed— it  was  his  one 
weakness— at  those  of  his  confreres  who 
had  deserted  Journalism  to  turn  to  au- 
thorship. 

"Yes,  Reine  amuses  herself  quietly^ 
he  would  say,     "she  is  like  me.    Yon 
amuse  yourself,  noisily,  that  Is  the  dif- 
ference! But  she  has  too  mnch  wit  and 
good  sense  to  put  on  those  airs  of  bore- 
dom that  some    people    assume  at  a 
social  function  after    taking    all  the 
pains  In  the  world  to  get  there.    I  r^ 
member,     years    ago,     how    Jacque* 
Molan,  the  novelist,'  begged  me  to  get 
him  an  invitation  to  Countess  Komow*8 
wlld-beaift  balL    I  procured  it  for  him 
by  great  diplomacy,  the  said  Ck>unteB8 
was  BO  fond  of  us!   Just  before  putting 
on  my  own  costume  I  chanced  to  drop 
in  at  the    office,  and  there  behold  my 
Jacques  Molan,  dressed  like    a   heir 
with  his  snout  thrown  back,  surround- 
ed by  a  group  of  admirin^r  reporters,  to 
whom  he  is  saying  with  his  most  hlasd 
air:  'It  was  out  of  the  question  to  refuse 
the  Countess— she  insisted  on  my  com- 
ing!   But  my  dear  fellows;  you  bare 
no  idea  what  a  bore  it  is  to  be  a  society 
man!'" 

These  two  formulas:  "Reine  is  not 
young,"  "Reine  amuses  herself  quiet- 
ly," sum  up  in  brief,  numberless  con- 
versations between  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Le  Prieux  about  their  child. 

These  colloquies  of  so  delicate  and 
serious  a  nature— since  they  concerned 
thci  character,  and  consequently  tlie 
happiness,  of  their  only  dangfater- 
usually  took  place  in  the  conp6  as  tbey 
were    driving    home    from    a    'Unt 
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night"  to  which  they  had  not  taken  her. 
These  were  the  only  Ute-d-tStes  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  this  married  pair, 
closely  united  as  they  were,  or  believed 
themselves  to  be.  But  what  with  the 
sccial  engagements  of  the  wife  and  the 
professional  drudgery  of  the  hus- 
band, what  other  hour  could  they  have 
for  a  confidential  talk? 

His  duties  as  dramatic  critic  kept 
him  at  his  post  into  the  small  hours, 
while  she  wore  out  the  night  at  balls, 
to  which  she  carried  Reine. 

Hector  could  only  accomplish  his 
enormous  task  by  keeping  his  morning 
hours  sacred.  Seated  at  his  desk  on  the 
stroke  of  nine,  behind  closed  doors,  he 
rose  from  it  at  noon  from  his  daily 
work  but  half  completed.  It  was  only 
on  rare  occasions  that  he  drank  his 
morning  coffee  with  his  wife;  they 
usually  met  first  at  the  second  break- 
fast long  enough  to  exchange  morning 
greetings  in  Seine's  presence.  Reine 
was  also  with  them  at  dinner  when 
they  chanced  to  dine  at  home.  The 
eTenings  were  devoted  to  society  and 
the  theatres. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  only  confi- 
dential talks  between  these  victims  of 
Parisian  life  took  place  in  a  hired 
coup6  between  the  door  of  the  theatre 
and  that  of  his  office?  We  can  see  tlie 
picture:  the  January  night  descending 
on  the  city  in  dense  fog,  through  which 
the  gaslights  can  scarcely  pierce,  the 
hasty  step  of  the  shivering  passer-by 
on  the  sloppy  pavements,  the  carriage 
rolling  noiselessly  on  its  rubber-tires, 
while  the  coachman  holds  the  reins 
with  icy  fingers.  Behind  the  dripping, 
misty  glass  of  the  cab-windows  we  can 
dimly  discern  the  silhouettes  of  Ma- 
thilde  and  Hector— she  wearing  on  her 
dainty  head  a  theatre  toque  of  the  most 
delicate  hue,  her  Juno-like  profile 
emerging  from  the  cream-white  Thibet 
fur  which  edges  her  opera  wrap  of  ruby 
yelvet,  he  showing  under  his  otter  pe- 
lisse, as  it  is  thrown  back,  the  white 


shirt  front  and  gleaming  studs  of  the 
diner-out  You  would  fancy  them  to  be 
people  of  elegant  leisure,  he  an  idler 
whom  his  wife  is  about  to  drop  at  his 
club,  instead  of  a  hard-working  journal- 
ist who  must  toil  late  over  damp  proofs 
to  earn  this  semblance  of  luxury.  What 
a  symbol  of  their  whole  life  is  this 
drive  across  Paris  at  such  an  hour  and 
under  such  conditions. 

The  theatre  they  had  been  attending 
was  the  Odion  and  the  journal  for 
which  Le  Prieux  did  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness had  its  office  in  the  Rue  Grange 
^ateli^e.  Doubtless  Madame  Le  Prieux 
had  reckoned  upon  the  length  of  this 
nocturnal  trip  as  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  serious  talk  she  was  about  to 
enter  upon  with  her  husband. 

**ShaIl  you  stay  long  at  your  office, 
my  dear?"  she  began. 

**Not  very  long."  answered  Hector.  "I 
wrote  my  article  this  morning  'before 
the  performance,  on  the  great  principle 
of  never  putting  off  till  to  morrow  what 
can  be  done  to-day.  Nothing  has  been 
altered  since  the  final  rehearsal.  So, 
with  a  few  words  to  announce  a  suc- 
cess and  my  proof  to  correct,  I  shall  be 
through  with  the  whole  thing  in  less 
than  half  an  hour— but  why?" 

* 'Because  I  wish  for  a  serious  talk 
with  you  about  something  really  im- 
portant," replied  Mathilde,  who,  even 
in  the  closest  intimacy,  rarely  deigned 
to  drop  her  goddess-airs  and  descend  to 
the  bourgeoise  familiarity  of  "thee"  and 
"thou."  "If  it  is  only  for  half  an 
hour  I  will  wait  for  you  here  in  the  car- 
riage." 

"Wait  for  me?"  cried  Le  Prieux.  "Oh! 
no,  I  will  not  correct  the  proofs;  that  ex- 
cellent creature  Cartier  will  do  it  for 
me"— Cartier  being  a  prot6g6  of  Hec- 
tor's, for  whom  he  had  found  a  position 
as  proof-reader  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  devoted^o  him.  After  a  pause  he 
asked  a  question,  showing  ingenuously 
his  preoccupation  with  a  certain  sub- 
ject 
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;*"An  important  matter?  Do  you  mean 
Reine*s  marriage?" 

"Precisely,"  replied  she;  then  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety,  which  Hector  recalled 
later,  "why  do  you  ask  *that.  Have 
they  approached  you  too?' 

"Approached  me?"  he  said,  "not  the 
least  in  the  world.  But  the  moment 
you  speak  in  that  tone  what  can  be  in 
question  but  Reine*s  happiness?  You 
love  her  so  much,  and  you  have  such 
reason  to  love  her.  She  is  like  thee." 
And  he  pressed  her  hand  with  a  depth 
of  tenderness  revealed  also  by  the  ca- 
ress in  his  words. 

Mathilde  did  not  need  these  signs  of 
emotion  to  assure  her  that  this  faithful- 
hearted  man,  so  untiring  in  his  devo- 
tion, was  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
in  their  early  days.  Was  she  touched 
at  proving  once  more  her  husband's 
depth  of  feeling?  Or  was  her  self-love 
merely  flattered  by  this  spontaneous 
tribute  to  her  lofty  and  precious  quali- 
ties as  a  wife  and  mother?  Or,  again, 
was  she  seeking  to  ward  off  the  objec- 
tions she  divined  to  the  scheme  she 
had  been  revolving  for  months  past  in 
her  narrow,  despotic  brain? 

However  this  may  be,  she  returned 
the  pressure  of  Hector's  hand  and  con- 
descended to  reply  to  him  with  the  ca- 
ressing "thee." 

"I  have  but  one  merit,"  she  said, 
"that  of  being  a  faithful  wife.  Thy 
love,  I  assure  thee,  repays  me  for  all. 
Now  listen,"  sh,e  went  on,  "Cruc6  came 
last  week  to  talk  over  this  project  with 
me.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  you  until  the  affair  was  further 
advanced,  lest  it  should  disturb  the 
freedom  of  mind  you  need  for  your 
work.  But  yesterday  he  came  again 
and  asked  me  outright  what  we  should 
say  to  a  marriage  between  Relne  and 
Edgar  Faucherot." 

"Edgar    Faucherot?"    exclaimed    Le 
Prleux.    "That  young  Faucherot  wants 
to  marry  Relne—?" 
"And    why  not?"      asked    Mathilde; 


"what  is  there  in  this  proposal  to  sur- 
prise you?  For  it  is  distinctly  a  pro- 
posal, you  observe.  Gmc6  did  not  dis- 
guise from  me  that  if  not  an  official  en- 
voy, he  is  at  least  an  authorized  agmt" 

"What  surprises  me?"  rejoined  Hec- 
tor. "In  the  first  place,  Faucherot  it 
not  free.  Have  you  forgrotten  that  thii 
very  autumn  his  mother  was  complain- 
ing to  you  of  his  craze  for  the  little 
Percy?  She  wanted  me  to  nse  my  in- 
fluence to  get  her  an  engagement  in 
America,  in  order  to  separate  her  son 
from  the  charmer,  and  since  Percy  is 
still  at  the  VarieUes— " 

"That  merely  proves  that  he  is  free. 
He  has  broken  with  her,"  said  Madame 
Le  Prleux,  "and  precisely  because  be  to 
in  love  with  Relne.  Do  not  let  that 
worry  you,  fiion  ami.  I  have  looked 
into  it  and  find  that  Madame  Faucherot 
greatly  exaggerated  the  aflTair.  Beinf 
a  widow  with  an  only  son,  it  was  nato- 
ral  for  her  to  take  fright.  But  It  wis 
simply  that  the  young  man's  head  was 
turned  by  the  vanity  of  showing  him- 
self with  a  popular  actress.  It  was  not 
one  of  those  love  aflTairs  which  leare 
their  mark  for  life  and  which  might 
well  disturb  a  young  girl's  parents." 

"All  the  same,  love,  I  must  own  that 
I  had  dreamed  of  a  snitor  for  our 
charming  Relne  with  other  youthful 
memories  than  those  of  suppers  with 
the  little  Percy.  And  besides,  it  if 
not  Percy  only— there  is  the  mother  her- 
self It  was  years,  you  remember,  be- 
fore you  could  bring  yourself  to  receiye 
Madame  Faucherot  Yon  see  her  now 
because  she  is  a  worthy  woman,  and 
you  are  a  most  amiable  one.  But  if  ahe 
becomes  Reine's  mother-in-law  you  will 
be  brought  into  family  relations  with  her, 
you  who  were  brought  up  a  great  lady." 
(He  believed  this  sincerely,  the  Parisian 
journalist!)  "And  she?  I  do  not  re- 
proach her  for  having  been  a  sales* 
woman  In  the  Faucherot  shop  befocc 
becoming  its  owner.  There  are  sales- 
women who  are  ladies— bnt  as  fbr  ber! 
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The  aroma  of    the   shop  hangs  about 
tier  still,  and  Papa  Faucherot's  millions 
are  powerless  against  it.  She  may  have 
removed  the  great  gilt  letters  I  used  to 
see  glittering  on  their  balcony  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Banqne:  ^Faueherot,  suooessar 
to  Hardy,  Silks  and  Velvets,*  bat  those 
same  letters  are  stamped  all  over  her 
person.    She  is  still  what  she  was  be- 
hind the  counter,  bourgeolse  and  com- 
mon enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes! 
She  is  the  same  whether  trying  on  su- 
perb toilettes  or  being  drawn  through 
the  Bois  behind  her  ten-thousand-franc 
tiorses.    Faith!  she  doesn't  let  us  ignore 
the  price  of  these  same  horses  any  more 
than  of  the  pflte  de  fois  gras  and  the 
wines  she  serves  at  her  dinners!     And 
those  invitations  she  scatters  all  over 
Paris  to  celebrities  she  does  not  know 
In  order  to  set  up  a  salon!  and  those 
verbal  slips  she  is  so  famous  for!    How 
can  you  endure  it  all,  you  the  woman 
of  the  world  par  excellence  f     My  poor 
love,  even  with  your  supreme  tact  and 
liandling  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
It  offr 

Madame  Le  Prieux  had  allowed  her 
htisband  a  free  field  for  one  of  the  ti- 
rlBLdes  into  which  his  Journalistic  habits 
hiad  turned  his  familiar  talk.  Although, 
as  we  have  seen.  Mathilde  was  totally 
lacking  in  that  insight  into  another's 
heart  which  forms  the  only  true  tact, 
Bhe  had  a  woman's  Insight  for  what  the 
most  delicate  of  the  classic  poets  has 
called  "man's  weak  side  and  his  yield- 
ing moment"^ 

She  had  her  own  reasons  for  not 
breaking  in  upon  Le  Prieux'  eloquence. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  marriage  she 
liad  skillfully  planned  was  not  founded 
upon  Madame  Faucherot's  greater  or 
less  distinction  or  upon  the  Faucherot 
aflks  and  velvets.  While  allowing  her 
Binband  to  grow  heated  over  this 
t&eme,'  she  knew  that  he  would  soon 

<   Sola    Tiri.  molles    adltns    et    tempora 


reveal  his  inmost  thought,  which  he  did 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"And  even  if  I  should  overlook  the 
son's  deficiencies  and  you  the  mother's, 
we  must  hear  what  Beine  thinks—" 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  with  a 
singular  accent  of  blended  irony  and 
curiosity,  "you  know  what  Relne 
thinks?  It  is  true,  she  confides  in  you 
sometimes.    What  has  she  told  you?" 

Again  there  was  silence.  The  domes- 
tic tyrant,  in  her  desire  to  learn  whether 
any  confidence  had  been  reposed  in 
Hector,  had  touched  upon  the  most  sen- 
sitive chord  in  the  heart  of  this  hus- 
band and  father— a  chord  almost  never 
touched  by  himself.  Like  all  men 
whose  shyness  is  the  result,  not  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  their  personality. 
Hector  stood  absolutely  disconcerted 
before  a  deeply  reserved  nature  like 
Beine's.  How  often  he  had  seen,  or 
rather  divined.  In  Beine's  glance  rivet- 
ed upon  himself,  something  mysterious, 
some  thought  or  feeling  which  he 
longed  yet  dreaded  to  fathom—perhaps 
because  this  thought  or  feeling  coincid- 
ed with  depths  in  his  own  heart  which 
he  would  not  own  to  himself.  Yes,  he 
knew  what  Beine  thought,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  know.  He  knew  that  the 
sadness  In  the  eyes  of  this  charming 
child  rose  from  a  profound,  an  infinite 
pity  for  himself,  for  his  existence  of  a 
galley-slave  chained  to  the  oar— by 
what  and  by  whom? 

To  reply  to  this  question  would  have 
been  to  condemn  one  whom  he  loved 
with  a  passionate  tenderness  which 
does  not  Judge,  even  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence,  and  the  mystery  that 
veiled  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
his  daughter  was  made  doubly  painful 
by  the  fear  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
divining  It.  This  was  why  his  wife's 
words  made  him  tremble,  as  he  an- 
swered with  a  constrained  smile  that 
simulated  indifference: 

"What  has  she  told  me,  my  dear? 
Why,  absolutely  nothing.  Do  you  fancy 
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that  she  opens  herself  more  to  me  than 
to  you— when,  indeed,  could  she  find  a 
moment  in  which  to  confide  in  me?  I 
never  see  her  alone.  But  in  the  absence 
of  confidences  I  have—"  here  embar- 
rassment made  him  hesitate  for  a  word 
— **yes,  I  have  impressions.  And  since 
we  have  touched  on  the  subject.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  if  she  singles  out 
any  one,  it  is  certainly  not  Faucherot" 

**Who,  then?"  asked  the  mother  ea- 
gerly. 

"Her  cousin  Huguenin,  I  think,"  said 
Le  Prleux,  and  as  if  to  defend  himself 
for  his  apparent  lack  of  confidence,  "I 
repeat  that  this  is  merely  conjecture. 
Reine  has  never  breathed  a  word  to  me 
nor  has  Charles.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  should  have  spoken  to  you  at  once." 

**Most  certainly,"  said  Madame  Le 
Prieux,  slightly  shrugging  her  white 
shoulders.  "It  is  not  a  fancy  to  be  en- 
couraged. You  know  what  a  good 
kinswoman  I  am,"  she  insisted,  "and 
how  cordially  I  have  received  Charles 
Huguenin,  though  he  is  only  a  second 
cousin,  after  all,  and  I  have  not  seen 
his  father  for  years.  But  Charles  has 
little  fortune  and  no  position.  It  does 
not  count  that  he  has  finished  his  law- 
studies  and  been  received  at  the  Paris 
bar.  If  he  were  to  marry  now  he  could 
not  support  his  wife  except  by  settling 
down  in  Provence  with  his  father  and 
raising  wine  and  oil  and  silk-worms. 
And  tell  me  frankly,  can  you  conceive 
of  Reine  living  down  there  in  a  fiuw, 
superintending  laborers,  never  having 
any  theatres  to  go  to,  or  visits,  or  balls? 
I  know,  I  know!  She  is  always  saying 
she  has  no  taste  for  society.  So  mam- 
ma was  always  saying  when  my  poor 
father  was  alive,  and  then  when  we 
were  ruined  and  had  to  give  it  all  up. 
It  was  I  who  had  to  cheer  her.  But 
that  is  not  the  question.  Happily 
Charles  is  no  more  thinking  of  Reine 
than  Reine  is  of  him.  To  return  to  the 
Faucherots,  what  answer  am  I  to  give 
€ruc^?    I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  the 


question  of  a  do^  is  settled*  I  have  dis- 
guised nothing  from  that  good  friend  of 
ours  and  that  excellent  Madame  Fan- 
cherot— who  has  her  absurdities,  I  ad- 
mit, but  not  as  many  as  she  had;  she  is 
forming  herself ;— has  always  had  t 
great  deal  of  heart;  she  understands 
so  well;  one  cannot  do  everythlnf 
in  this  life!  She  and  her  hus- 
band have  made  money,  you  and  I 
have  made  a  position.  It  is  not  your 
fault,  my  poor  friend,  that  we  baT« 
nothing  to  give  Reine.  It  Is  the  fault  of 
your  profession.  I  knew  it  when  I  mtr- 
ried  you,  but  I  resolved  to  spare  our 
child,  if  possible,  all  the  privations  we 
have  had.  Well,  here  we  are  at  your 
office.  Do  not  hurry;  correct  yonr 
proofs.  I  will  wait  for  you  as  long  as 
you  like—" 

The  coup6  had     in  fact,  turned  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Dronot  Just  as  the 
magnanimous  Mathilde  was  nobly  fo^ 
giving  her  husband  and  condescending 
to  wait  half-an-hour  for  him  in  a  warm, 
softly-cushioned  carriage.    Why  was  It 
that  as  he  alighted  and  climbed  tlie 
dingy  stair,  he    suddenly  saw  Beine's 
soft,  dark  eyes  with    the    sad  look  Id 
them?    What  connection  was  there  be- 
tween this  look  and     the     words  bcr 
mother  had  Just  uttered?    Why,  again, 
when  the  excellent  Cartier,  as  he  had 
called  him,  handed  him  his  proofo- 
why  did  he  see  distinctly,  hi  pUu%  of 
the  blotted  sheets    on  which    his  pen 
mechanicallly  traced  cabalistic  signfr- 
the  landscape    of    Provence    which  he 
had  looked  on  but  once  and  only  for  a 
few  hours  when  on  his  way  home  from 
a  Press  Convention  in  the  South.   The 
iML9  of  the  Huguenins  rose  before  him, 
sheltered  from  the  mistral  by  a  blad[ 
screen  of  cypresses,  the    long   rowi  of 
vines  displaying  their  serrated  letTes 
and  the  opulence  of  their  purple  grape 
clusters  above  the    red  earth,  a  mse 
garden  in  full  bloom  beneath  a  groie 
of  sUvery  olives,  and  gray  n)cki  sepa- 
rating this  grove  from  the  blue  liedlte^ 
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ranean  gleaming  with  white  sails? 
What  charm  had  this  ylslon  for  the 
Parisian  man-of-lettere,  scribbling  the 
last  linee  of  hla  article  with  his  white, 
well-kept  hand?  That  hand  had  never 
touched  a  rustic  implement,  unless  In 
his  far-off  childhood.  And  yet—was  it 
homesickness  for  the  soil  which  had 
seized  upon  the  popular  writer?  Was  it 
the  proYincial  reasserting  himself  over 
the  Parisian  of  thirty  years'  standing? 
Or  did  he  divine  that  the  happiness  of 
the  daughter  whose  soul  was  like  his 
own,  as  were  her  eyes,  was  down 
there  in  Provence  far  from  Faucherot 
and  his  millions,  far  from  Paris,  far 
from  what  and  whom  besides?  But 
already  the  vision  had  vanished.  Hec- 
tor gathered  together  the  corrected 
sheets  of  his  proof,  handed  them  to 
Cartier,  and  bowing  distantly  and  with 
dignity,  as  became  one  of  the  princes 
of  criticism,  to  the  young  reporters, 
walked  out  of  the  office. 

He  did  not  catch  the  remarks  ex- 
changed between  the  lesser  lights  of 
Journalism  upon  this  bow  from  their 
senior. 

"There  is  another  big-head,  papa  Le 
Prieux,"  said  one. 

"And  to  think  that  at  his  age  you 
will  be  as  great  a  snob  as  he,"  replied 
a  companion  Jeeringly,  "and  as  great 
a  fluke " 

"It  to  a  fact  that  he    is  of  a  nullity! 

(To5e 


Was  that  last  article  of  his  trashy 
enough  I  ask  you?  How  ever  did  a 
fellow  like  that  arriveV* 

<«The  Latest  Method  for  Getting  On 
in  the  World,  By  Hector  Le  Prieux,  1 
volume^  3  francs  50,"  quote  the  Excel- 
lent Cartier,  sneeringly.  "Axiom:  first 
marry  a  very  pretty  woman " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked 
the  first  speaker. 

"Just  what  you  mean  yourself,"  re- 
plied Cartier,  who  had  touched  a  but- 
ton, and  interrupted  his  attack  to  say 
to  the  messenger:  "Tell  the  composi- 
tors the  Le  Prieux  will  make  a  three- 
quarters  column.  I  am  looking  over 
thci  proofs,  you  shall  have  it  in  ten 
minutes.— As  for  us  who  are  not  in 
high  life,  if  we  could  only  catch  an- 
other such  prize!" 

And  the  man  who  owed  his  place  to 
Hector  the  snob.  Hector  who  got  on  by 
means  of  his  wife's  beauty,  lighted  his 
pipe  and  went  on  revising  HectcHr's 
proofs.  It  was  his  way  of  paying  his 
debt  to  his  benefactor.  The  proof- 
reader was  sincere  In  his  detraction, 
and  sincere  In  his  wish  to  oblige  the 
old  Journalist  He  was  grateful  to 
him  and  at  the  same  time  envied  him» 
not  for  his  literary  position,  but  for  his 
carriage,  for  being  In  "high-life,"  to 
use  his  own  words— In  short  for  being 
the  husband  of  "the  beautiful  Madame 
Le  Prieux." 
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Every  now  and  then,  as  the  fancy 
moved  me,  I  would  go  to  "read  the 
Word,"  as  she  put  it,  to  old  Miss  Bre- 
don.  The  attraction,  I  have  to  confess, 
lay  not  altogether  in  the  prospect  of  ex- 
pounding the  Scripture,  but  more  large- 
ly in  the  singular  interest  of  Miss  Bre- 
don's  conversation,  her  remarkable 
stock  of  information  and  original  points 


of  view  and  comments.  There  was 
something  in  her  life  not  much  less 
than  heroic,  entitling  her  to  a  high 
place  among  the  saints  of  labor.  She 
lived  now  in  a  very  neat  cottage,  a 
niece  who  was  Just  through  her  stand- 
ards  coming  In  every  day  to  help  her 
with  the  chores  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
cooking.    With  regard  to  her  age  she 
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was  a  little  hazy,  but  put  it  somewhere 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  with  a  lean- 
ing to  the  more  venerable  figure.  In 
very  early  childhood  she  had  been  left 
an  orphan,  and  went  out,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  for  any  work,  "standards** 
being  no  consideration  in  those  good  old 
times,  as  servant  first  in  one  and  then 
in  another  farmhouse.  "From  there  I 
went,"  she  said,  "as  servant  in  a  gentle- 
folk's house,  and  after  that  I  was  house- 
keeper to  a  lady  as  left  me  the  chancy 
and  the  burry.**  The  "burry,"  or  bu- 
reau. Is  a  perfect  treasure  In  black  oak, 
and  the  china  a  constant  occasion  to  me 
of  covetousness.  "And  all  the  while," 
she  went  on,  "I  was  saving  the  money 
to  buy  this  house,  where  I  have  been 
ever  since  and  shall  be  till  I*m  took.  It 

was  at  L the  farmhouse  was,  where 

first  I  went  out  to  service.    Have  you 

ever  been  to  L ?" 

"Yes!"  I  said,  "I've  bicycled  over 
there." 

"Oh!  do  you  ride  them  wheels?"  she 
answered,  slightly  shocked,  I  thtnk. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it's  wonderful  how  It 
helps  one  to  get  about." 

"Aye,"  she  replied,  "so  it  be.  It  be 
wonderful  how  folks  get  about  nowa- 
days, so  it  be.  Why.  in  my  young  days 
I  mind  as  it  was  strange  to  meet  one  as 
had  been  beyond  the  next  parish." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you  can  re- 
member the  time  before  there  were  any 
trains?" 

"Me  remember?  I  should  hope  as  I 
could  remember,  just  as  well  as  you're 
a-sitting  there.  It  was  in  the  second 
place  as  I  was  in,  out  at  service,  with  a 
farmer's  family— a  very  nice  farmer's 
family  they  was— people  that  would 
keep  their  carriage  nowaday,  I've  no 
doubt  they  would,  and  their  pianner." 

Punctuation  of  the  old  lady's  style  of 
narrative  is  difficult,  but  probably  the 
pause  here  is  best  represented  by  a  full 
stop,  for  a  new  sentence  began  Itself 
before  the  last  found  its  grammatical 
termination. 


"That   was    out    L way,   where 

you    was    saying    as    you'd   been  on 
them      wheels.       We      was      sitting 
around    the    table— master    and    mil- 
tresses     and  servants     need     to     sit 
round    the  table  In    the  kitchen   to- 
gether In  those  days  to  save  lighting- 
we  used  to  make  the  mshllghts  (there' 
wam't  no  candles  in  those  days)  from 
the  sheep's  fat  with  a  rush  nm  throngii 
it  when  it  was  melted.    That  was  fire 
years  before  Khig  William  died,  I  rt- 
member  well;  and  master,  he  came  in 
from  market,  and  he  set  himself  doim 
by  the  tea-table  and  he  says,  'Dame*- 
that  was  to  his  wife — 'what    do  yoa 
think  as  I  heard  at  the  market  to-dayT 
And  she  says,  'I  don't  know.  Master.' 
And  he  says  to  me,  'Girl!  what  do  yon 
think    I  heard?  and  I     says,   'I  doa*t 
know.'      And  he  says,  'I  heard  as  in 
foreign  parts  they  has  carriages  as  goet 
without  no  horses,'  and  at  that  Mistn 
she  just  put  her  hands  into  the  air  ud 
she  says.      There!     It  ain't   possible. 
Master.'     And  he  says,   'It  is  posiIUfr 
for  they  tells  me  as  it  is  so  in  foreign 
parts,  and,  what's    more   may    be  at 
you'll  live  to  see  it  yourself  too.  here.' 
And  she  says,  'I  hope  as  your  hetdH 
never  ache  before  I  do  see  it;'  and  if 
you'll  believe  me,  before  thirty  yem 
there  was  one  of  those  carriages  with- 
out horses,  what  they  calls  trains  now, 
going  past  her  very  door  on  her  own 
hired  land." 

It  seemed  to  take  one  back  a  verr 
long  way.  Into  quite  a  previous  state  of 
affairs,  this  scene  of  the  farmer  and  liii 
wife  and  the  servant  sitting  together 
round  the  kitchen  table  by  the  light  of 
one  home-made  msh  dip,  "five  yetif 
before  WUliam  the  Fourth  died.' 
That  fixed  the  date  very  certahily  la 
the  lady's  mind.  Bight  shillhigs  a  veek, 
she  told  me,  was  the  laborer's  wage  to 
those  days.  "We  used  to  lire  moie 
plainly  then.  Lisa  [that  was  her  nlecej. 
she  wouldn't  look  at  the  food  as  « 
were  used  to  eat  then.    We  never  hid 
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tio  meat  hardly,  unless  it  was  Sundays, 
or  maybe  a  bit  of  bacon;  but  mostly  it 
was  turnips  or  else  potatoes,  and  bread. 
But  I  don*t  know  as  we  was  any  the 
worse  for  it  I  think  it*s  good  to  Uve 
plainly.  And  we  dressed  in  homespun, 
not  in  them  things  that  is  made  out  of 
a  mill  and  comes  in  pieces  the  third  or 
fourth  time  of  their  wearing**— this 
with  immense  scorn,  for  she  has  no 
opinion  of  most  modem  improvements, 
Although  holding  "ediccation"  in  im- 
mense respect— "I  had  one  homespun 
dress  as  I  wore  ten  years,  and  then  it 
wasn't  finished,  but  was  given  away  to 
a  beggar  woman.'* 

^Bnt,  I  suppose,**  I  said,  "you  saw  the 
IRicture  of  a  train  in  the  paper  before 
It  came  to  you?" 

"Papers!"  she  answered,  in  scorching 
scorn  of  my  ignorance,  "there  wasn't  no 
papers  in  those  days.     Leastways  the 

*  farmer  folk  never  saw  no  papers.  Lords 
and  ladies,  maybe,  might  have  had 
theuL  We  didn't  see  so  much  as  a 
square  inch  of  paper  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  and  if  we  did  see  so  much 
as  a  square  inch  it  was  treasured  up 
like,  and  put  away  like  a  great  curi- 
osity." 

"But  what  did  you  light  the  fires 
with?' 

"Straw,  to  be  sure— straw  and  bits  of 
sticks.  Wood  fires,  you'll  understand. 
There  was  no  coals  in  those  days,  ex- 
cept in  the  towns  may  be.  We  never 
had  no  coals  in  farmers'  houses.  And 
another  thing,  if  11  maybe  surprise  you 
to  hear  we  never  had— that's  soap. 

"What  no  soap?"  I  said,  conscious  of 
classical  quotation;  "but  what  did  you 
do  then?  How  did  you  wash  the 
clothes?' 

"Wood  ashes,  bless  you;  wood  ashes 
In  a  trough  [pronounced  to  rhyme  with 

•  ••bough"].  You'ld  put  the  clothes  in  a 
trough  and  strike  the  wood  ashes  over 

-  tliem,  and  then  sloush  the  water  over 

tbem;  and  then  wood  ashes  again,  and 

'  tfonsh  tbem  again,  till  they  was  clean. 


There  was  n't  no  soap.  You  see  I've 
changed  them  wristbands." 

This  observation  thrown  out  without 
apparent  consequence  across  the 
•  stream  of  narration,  was  reminiscent  of 
a  former  conversation  on  occasion  of  a 
visit  a  few  weeks  before,  when  she  had 
said  suddenly,  with  her  characteristic 

« 

abruptness,  "How  do  you  like  my 
dress?" 

I  had  said  what  was  but  bare  truth, 
that  it  was  a  marvel  of  neatness,  every- 
thing about  this  old  lady  being  spick  and 
span,  in  her  person,  her  cottage,  and  all 
belongings. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  do,"  she 
said,  "I  don't  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
these  wristbands  being  so  shabby," 
holding  out  her  thin  wrinkled  hands  for 
me  to  see  them. 

I  was  slightly  shocked.  I  had  not  sus- 
pected my  old  friend  of  so  much  per- 
sonal vanity.  "You  do  not  see  a  great 
many  people  here,"  I  said,  by  way  of 
saying  something. 

"  'Tain't  that"  she  replied,  wlthbUght- 
ing  scorn  again.  "Do  you  think  as  I 
care  for  the  people,  even  if  there  was 
any?  'Tain't  that  but  it  is  that  when 
the  good  Lord  takes  me  I  couldn't  bear 
for  Him  to  see  me  with  the  shabby 
wristbands." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ap- 
pear before  Him  like  that"  I  said, 
"with  the  clothes  we're  in  now." 

"We  shall,"  she  affirmed  with  convic- 
tion. "Ah,  you're  young.  You  don't 
understand.  But  I'm  old,  and  I've  been 
thinking  it  all  out  and  that's  how  it 
will  be.  We  shall  appear,  you  in  that 
sailor  hat  you  are  wearing,  and  me  in 
these  shabby  wristbands,  just  the  same 
as  the  things  we  was  wearing  when 
we's  took."  She  wagged  her  head  from 
side  to  side  so  sapiently,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contradict  her.  "I've  been  a 
hard-working  woman  all  my  life,"  she 
added  simply,  "and  I  couldn't  abear  for 
Him  to  find  me  shabby  when  I'm 
atook." 
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**But  He  will  know  how  hard  you've 
worked,  Miss  Bredon/'  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  **may  be.  But 
He  might  forget" 

Perfectly  charming  and  very  touching 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  poor  folks'  faith. 
It  all  presents  no  difficulties,  no  prob- 
lems to  them.  Its  value  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  lives  is  Incalculable.  It 
more  than  makes  up  for  all  the  lacks 
and  hardships;  which  after  all,  are  not 
lacks  and  hardships  to  them,  because 
they  do  not  recognize  them. 

We  turned  then  to  a  little  reading  of 
"the  Word."  "I  read  It  by  myself,  you 
know,  sometimes,"  she  said,  "but  it  do 
take  me  so  long.  A  whole  day  it  do 
take  me  to  read  a  page  of  It,  and  there's 
that  Lisa,"  the  little  niece  who  came  in 
to  do  her  chores,  "she  do  read  it  off  so 
peart  But  I  do  like  your  reading  of  it 
best— not  that  I  understand  it  all,  but 
you  are  able  to  explain  it  to  me." 

"Ah,  but  you  are  old.  Miss  Bredon," 
I  said,  "and  I  am  young,  as  you  have 
told  me.  I  think  it's  you  that  ought  to 
be  able  to  explain  it  to  me.  You've  had 
so  much  more  experience." 

"Ah,  but  you've  had  the  ediccation. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  the  ediccation. 
Well,  good-bye.  Come  and  see  me  again 

Longman's  Magatlne. 


whenever  you've  a  mind  to.     I'm  al- 
ways glad  to  see  you." 

A  mighty  deal  this  for  the  old  lady  to 
say  by  way  of  welcome  or  inviUtion. 
It  had  been  a  hard«  self-safBcient  sdf- 
respecting,  plucky  life — a  life  that  luid 
left  the  old  lady  with  Uttle  dispositioa 
to  blandishment  now  that  it  was  dnw- 
ing  to  its  close.  She  was  not  neighbor- 
ly—of  too  independent  a  spirit  and  too 
brusque  a  manner  to  be  a  social  suceea 
in  her  class;  and  social  success  was  tbe 
last  thing  she  was  likely  to  make  her 
aim.  It  was  a  life  that  was  a  verittble 
triumph,  for  all  that  The  cottage,  the 
china,  the  "burry,"  and  the  wristbaodi 
were  a  triumphal  crown  of  achievement 
considering  the  beginnings  from  whkb 
they  started  and  the  absolute  siniiie 
handedness  of  the  struggle.  To  me  sbe 
remains  delightful  and  unique,  a  link 
with  a  past  time,  "five  years  before 
King  William  died,"  and  with  another 
class  of  life  no  less  remote  from  our 
own  than  that  date  is  remote.  I  visit 
at  other  houses  where  they  receive  me 
with  more  "style,"  more  powder,  more 
footmen  and  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  one  other  house  where  I  g«t 
such  good  entertainment  from  my  host- 
ess. 

Horace  O.  HutMtuoiL 
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Mr.  George  Meredith's  forthcoming 
volume  of  verse  is  to  include  several 
new  poems. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  being  reckoned  both  an  Eng- 
lish and  American  poet.  He  figures  in 
Mr.  Stedman's  "An  American  Anthol- 
ogy" and  also  in  Mr.  Quiller-Gouch's 
"The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse." 


Happily  a  divided  allegiance  is  peroii- 
sible  in  the  world  of  letters. 

A  curious  production  of  the  yosthfil 
Ruskin  was  sold  at  auction  the  otter 
day  at  London.  It  had  for  its  title 
"The  Puppet  Bhow:  or.  Amusing  Clll^ 
acters  for  Children,  with  colored  pIttM 
by  John  Ruskin."  It  consisted  of  tlilr 
ty  leaves  small  octavo,  with  flfty-eens 
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original  drawings  in  colors.  The  mann- 
Bcrlpt  was  written  when  Raskin  was 
between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age. 

No  less  than  three  biographies  of  the 
late  Lord  Russell  of  KiUowen  are  in 
preparation.  One  of  them  will  be  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 

The  Chaucer  window  recently  un- 
Teiled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  is  not  a  large  window.  The  Acad- 
emy describes  it  as  a  single-light  lan- 
cet window  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  uniform  in  size  and  style 
with  the  adjacent  window  dedicated  to 
Banyan,  and  with  the  windows  in  the 
opposite  aisle  commemorating  Philip 
Masslnger,  John  Fletcher,  Francis 
Beaumont  and  Edgar  AUeyn.  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser  share  a  larger  win- 
dow between  them.  Appropriately,  the 
Chaucer  window  is  very  near  to  the 
tomb  of  John  Gower. 

A  book  sure  of  a  welcome  is  the  new 
edition  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  pub- 
lish, of  Annie  Payson  Call's  "Power 
Through  Repose."  Of  all  the  disserta- 
tions, lay  and  learned,  which  the  last 
ten  years  have  given  us  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  our  nerves,  none  have  met 
more  general  acceptance  than  hers.  She 
understands  her  subject,  and  writes  of 
It  sensibly  and  moderately,  and  without 
either  verbiage  or  mysticism.  The  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  she  makes  are 
excellent,  and  the  emphasis  laid  on 
physical  as  an  aid  to  mental  relaxation 
glTes  them  a  concreteness  which  is  very 
comforting.  The  three  fresh  chapters 
which  this  new  edition  contains  will  be 
eagerly  read. 

Hervey  White's  "Quicksand"  is  more 
than  a  "novel  with  a  purpose"— it  is  a 
novel  with  at  least  five  purposes.  Ob- 
▼loosly  it  is  a  psychological  study.  But 
flboQld  one  call  it  a  study  of  heredity, 
or  a  study  of  bigotry,  or  a  study  of 
Uighted  love,  or  a  study  of    the   life 


founded  on  a  lie,  or  a  study  of  morbid 
growths  of  family  affection?  It  shows 
failures  with  no  successes,  disappoint- 
ments unrelieved  by  hope,  a  picture  all 
shade,  with  no  light  It  is  improbable, 
overwrought.  Inartistic.  It  is  unfair, 
unwholesome,  depressing,  horrible.  And 
yet  one  cannot  deny  it  a  power  very 
much  beyond  the  common.  Once  grant 
Mr.  White  his  premises,  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  irresistible.  Given  such  a 
vampire  will  as  the  mother's  in  this 
wretched  household,  such  a  faith  to  feed 
it,  and  such  natures  for  it  to  prey  upon, 
and  the  tragedy  would  be  inevitable 
which  he  describes  with  so  grewsome 
detalL  No  doubt  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  books  like  this,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  are  few  who 
need  them.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

A  story  which  carries  its  hero  from  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  into  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  then  over  seas  to 
Louisiana,  and  on  to  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier, need  not  lack  for  Incident  or  color. 
When  one  has  the  art  to  infuse  these 
with  genuine  human  interest,  as  Alice 
Ilgenfritz  Jones  has  done  in  "The  Chev- 
alier de  St  Denis,"  the  result  is  a  book 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  histori- 
cal fiction.  In  its  main  outlines  the 
chronicle  of  St  Denis's  career  is  au- 
thentic, and  the  novelist's  imagination 
has  supplied  merely  the  detail  which 
serves  to  make  distinct  a  personality 
whose  picturesqueness  could  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

"Penelope's  Experiences"  in  England 
and  her  "Progress"  through  Scotland, 
as  narrated  by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  appear  from  the  press  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  &  Co.  in  a  holiday  edition, 
embellished  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred drawings  by  an  English  artist  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Brock.  Mr.  Brock  has  the 
advantage  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  British  and  Scotch  types 
whom  Penelope  and  her  companions  en- 
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countered,  and  he  pictures  th^m  with 
such  fidelity  and  drollery  as  greatly  to 
enhance  the  delightful  humor  of  the 
narrative.  Text  and  sketch  taken  to- 
gether, are  irresistible,  and  one  must  go 
far  to  find  a  tale  of  travel  more  good- 
humoredly  whimsical  and  entertaining. 

A  society  known  as  the  Oriental  Text 
and  Translation  Society  has  just  been 
founded  at  London  with  the  object  of 
providing  for  the  publication  of  some 
of  the  more  important  Oriental  texts 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  include  the 
Bible  and  its  versions,  ecclesiastical 
history,  liturgies,  ancient  homilies  and 
polemics.  No  text  will  be  published 
without  a  translation  and  Introduction. 

"To  read,  to  buy,  to  own.  To  quote, 
to  lend,  to  lose—*'  One  Instinctively 
drops  into  parody  as  one  eyes  the  tempt- 
ing volume  which  The  Century  Ck>. 
have  made  of  "Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends."  It  is  larger  by  a  third  tlian 
when  it  appeared  in  serial  form,  and 
every  page  of  the  extra  one  hundred 
and  fifty  is  welcome.  The  slender 
thread  of  romance  which  runs  in  and 
out  among  the  chapters  scarcely  weaves 
them  into  a  story;  they  are  still  rather 
a  collection  of  brilliant  bits  of  essay- 
writing,  touching  almost  every  interest 
of  modem  life.  The  book  is  not  one  to 
be  read  continuously,  but  taken  up, 
dipped  into,  enjoyed  with  a  friend  and 
laid  aside  as  the  mood  serves.  There 
are  more  than  superficial  resemblances 
between  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

The  "Essays,  Letters  and  Miscella- 
nies" of  Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi,  which 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  publish  in 
their  new  edition  of  the  author's  writ- 
ings, are  almost  autobiographic  in  the 
disclosures  which  they  make  of  the  real 
heart  of  the  man.  They  discuss  a  great 
number  of  social  and  political  questions. 


war,  intemperance,  poor  relief,  religion, 
morality,  government,  science,  indastrr, 
—and  all  with  that  intense  sympatbj. 
that  strenuous  conviction,  that  bumiiis 
desire  to  make  human  life  better  and 
happier  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  Impracticable  enough  his  reme- 
dies for  modem  evils  appear.  Moit 
readers  will  have  to  stop  far  short  of 
his  conclusions;  but  no  one  can  go  with 
liim  far  along  the  lines  of  reflect  ion  and 
suggestion  which  he  follows  in  this  vol- 
ume without  recognizing  him  as  i 
strong  and  sincere  spirit  who,  if  as- 
equal  to  the  task  of  making  the  crooked 
straight,  is  at  least  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  noble  and  courageous  endeayor. 

The  plan  and    scope    of  Mr.  A  W. 
Jackson's  volume  on  Dr.  James  Marti- 
neau  are  indicated     by  its    divlsiom: 
Book  I,  the  Man;  Book  II,  The  Bdir 
ions  Teacher;  Book  III,  The  Philow- 
pher  of  Religion.    While  the  exposition 
of  Dr.    Martineau's    thought    is   both 
scholarly  and  sympathetic,  many  read- 
ers will  regret  that  more  space  was  not 
given  to  the  biography  proper,  which 
occupies  less  than  a  third  of  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.      Dr.  Marti- 
neau's influence  npon  his  generation  haj 
been  far-reaching,  deep    and  Insplriac 
beyond  that  of  most  of  its  teachers,  and 
the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  persoa- 
ality  behind  it  is  a  legitimate  one.  Bm 
reserve  on  the  part  of  his  biographer 
would  ho  doubt  have  been  his  own  pref- 
erence; and,  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
difference  with  his  sister  Harriet,  the 
most  curious  most  admit  its  propriety. 
As  they  stand,  the  biographical  chap- 
ters, if  a  little  lacking  in  detail,  are  yet 
of  great  interest,  certain  characteristic 
incidents,  like  the  refusal  of  the  R(§um 
Danum,  and  the  controTersy  with  the 
Orthodox  clergy  in  Liverpool,  sttndiiS 
out  with  especial  dlsUnctneas.   TteTsl- 
ume  as  a  whole  ia  of  unusual  ^vsttf- 
and  should  be  welcomed  by  laymcs  ai 
well  as  schiOars.    Little,  Brown  *  Ca 
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A  NATION  OF  AMATEURS. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  English- 
men to  repel  the  charge  of  being  "a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers."  Soon  after  that 
phrase  was  first  invented,  the  people  so 
designated  stood  alone  in  Europe  as  the 
only  people  which  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sustained 
all  the  rest  by  its  desperate  tenacity  in 
a  war  of  twenty  years,  lavished  npon 
that  war  enormous  revenues  which  no 
other  nation  could  have  raised,  and 
emerged  from  it  the  foremost,  if  not  the 
strongest,  of  the  great  military  Powers. 
It  has  since  been  recognized,  and  often 
proved  during  the  past  century,  that 
Great  Britain,  like  the  United  States, 
lias  a  reserve  of  warlike  force  not  to 
be  measured  by  its  military  armaments, 
though  amply  revealed  in  the  unchal- 
lenged supremacy  of  the  British  fleet 
Moreover  Great  Britain  has  ceased  to 
aliare  with  Holland  the  reproach. 
If  It  be  a  reproach,  of  being 
par  ewoellenoe,  a  shopkeeping  or 
trading  nation.  Germany,  for  instance, 
lias  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
tbe  commercial  with  the  military  spirit, 
and,  while  It  maintains  a  most  formida- 
ble army,  competes  with  us  on  equal 
terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
though  our  neighbors  may  now  be  more 
disposed  to  rival  than  to  ridicule  our  en- 
ergy in  trading,  and  do  full  Justice  to 
our  fighting  capacity,  it  is  to  be  feared 


that  they  have  formed  a  much  lower  es- 
timate of  our  military  organization, 
especially  as  illustrated  by  the  events 
of  the  South  African  War.  When  maps 
of  our  own  territory  were  found  to  be 
fatalljc  defective;  when  masses  of  troops 
were  hurled  persistently  and  recklessly 
against  almost  impregnable  positions, 
imperfectly  reconnoitred;  when  scout- 
ing was  habitually  and  scandalously 
neglected;  when  regiment  after  regi- 
ment fell  into  some  trap  easy  to  fore- 
see; when  isolated  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  constantly  left  out  of  touch  with 
the  main  army,  and  surrendered  for 
want  of  ammunition  or  support;  when 
British  guns  were  captured  wholesale, 
and  Boer  guns  were  carried  off  within 
sight  of  our  cavalry  by  ox-teams  trav- 
ling  but  two  or  three  miles  an  hour; 
when  Boer  "commandos"  supposed  to 
be  flying  and  demoralized,  *  turned 
again  and  again  on  tlieir  pursuers,  cut 
off  our  supplies,  broke  up  our  line  of 
railway  communication,  and  escaped 
to  renew  their  attacks  in  some  new 
quarter— when  many  of  these  blunders 
were  actually  witnessed  by  foreign  ob- 
servers, and  all  were  not  only  reported 
but  exaggerated  by  the  Continental 
press— when,  too,  it  was  remembered 
that  we  had  a  numerical  superiority  of 
four  to  one  over  our  enemies,  who  had 
no  military  discipline  or  experience— 
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we  cannot  wonder   that    our  national 
reputation,  not  for     military    courage, 
but  for  military  resource  and  skill  in 
the  art  of  war,  has  suffered  greatly  in 
the  eyes  of  hostile,  if  not  of  friendly, 
critics.    Not  that  any  of  these,  unless 
blinded  by  prejudice,  could  fail  to  ac- 
linowledge  the  many  disadvantages  un- 
der which  the  campaign  was  conducted 
on  our  side  at  a  distance  of  nearly  7,000 
miles,  the  intrepid  gallantry  shown  in 
so  many  hopeless  frontal  attacks,  the 
admirable  fortitude  of  those  who  de- 
fended Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Ma- 
fokiiig,  the  excellent  strategy  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell,  and  all  the  brilliant 
incidents  which  have  gone  far  to  re- 
deem our  military  prestige  from  the  sin- 
ister effect  of  all  the  "regrettable  inci- 
dents" recorded  in  the  despatches.    No 
competent  foreign  critic  would  dispar- 
age the  virtues  of  British  soldiers  or 
British  officers,  but  he  would  assuredly 
say,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  con- 
spicuous as  they  are,  these  virtues  are 
essentially  the  virtues  of  the  amateur, 
and  not   of    the    professional,    arising 
from  the  native  vigor  of  our  national 
temperament,  and  not  from  intelligent 
education  or  training.      It  is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  consider  how  far 
this  judgment  is  true,  whether  the  weak- 
ness thus  disclosed  is  confined  to  our 
military  system  or  extends  to  other  de- 
partments of  national  life,  whether,  in 
short,  we  might  not  be  called  "A  Na- 
tion  of  Amateurs"   with   more  justice 
than  "A  Nation  of  Shopkeepers,"  and  if 
so,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  national 
characteristic,  and  what  (if    any)    the 
remedy. 

Of  course,  the  word  ''amateur,"  in  its 
original  sense,  denotes  one  who  does 
work  for  love  and  not  for  money— be- 
cause he  enjoys  It,  and  not  because  it 
is  his  professional  duty,  or  his  means 
of  livelihood.  But  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  so  rigorous  a  definition  would 
not  cover  all  the  popular  conceptions  of 


what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  "amateurism,"  the  essence  o{ 
which  lies  in  the  spirit,  rather  than  in 
the  motive,    of  action.      Professionals 
may  enjoy  the  work  for  which  they  are 
paid;  amateurs  may  be  as  earnest  and 
patient  in  their  labors  as  if  their  dailj 
bread  depended' on  them.      Cricketers 
qualified  to  represent  the  "Gentlemea** 
against  the  •'Players"  are  picked  from 
thousands,  and  must  have  taken  almoit 
as  much  pains  in  practising  the  game 
as  if  they  were  professionals;  workmen, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Trades  Unionism,  may  potter  over  their 
work  just  as  if  they  were  the  merest 
amateurs.      Upon  the  whole,  howevw, 
those  who  adopt  a  calling  as  their  busi- 
ness in  life,  who  know  that  neglect  of  it 
may  entail  the  loss  of   their  employ- 
ment, and  for  whom  conscientious  en- 
ergy is  the  road  to  promotion,  will  have 
been  prepared  for  it  by  a  more  careful 
training,    and  will    devote    their    best 
powers  to  it  with  a  more  palnstakinf 
zeal,  than  if  they  had  no  other  incentive 
than  natural  inclination  and  a  hope  of 
honorable    distinction.      In    the  larger 
and  more  important  sense,  then,  ama- 
teurs are  men  who  are  not  braced  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  effort  and  pro- 
ficiency by  a  knowledge  that  failure  may 
involve  ruin,  who  seldom  fully  realiae 
the    difficulties    of     success     against 
trained  competitors,  and  who  therefore 
rebel  against  the  drudgery  of  profes- 
sional drill  and  methodical  instructloxL 
If  a  nation  is  to  be  Judged    by  the 
character  and  habits  of  Its  upper  classes 
Great  Britain  has  surely  a  unique  claim 
to  be  entitled  "A  Nation  of  Amateurs,* 
There  may  be  more  great  millionaires  in 
America,  but  in  no  country  of  the  world 
is  there  a  *iei8ure-class**    to    be  com- 
pared in  numbers  or  influence  with  that 
which  overspreads  this  country.   It  !■ 
represented  not  only  by  all  the  parks 
and  other  "gentlemen's  places**  thickly 
dotted  over  every  county,  but  still  more 
by  the    miles    upon    miles    of  Londoo 
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houses  in  which  no  one  could  live  on 
less  than  some  three  thousand  a  year, 
and  by  the  handsome  villas  encircling 
so  many  provincial  towns,  or  fringing 
the  French  and  Italian  Riviera.      No 
doubt  many  of  these  residences  belong 
to  owners  still  actively  engaged  in  lu- 
crative professions  or  trades,  but  myri- 
ads upon  myriads  of  them  belong  to 
dormant  partners,  or   people  deriving 
their  whole  income  from  investments. 
In  fact,  we  are  no  lessa  nation  of  annui- 
tants than  a  nation  of  amateurs,  for  in 
no  other  country  is  there  an  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  proportion  of  citizens  liv- 
ing on    the  proceeds    of   accumulated 
wealth.    These  are  the  people  who.  If 
they  do  not  keep   yachts   or  paclss  of 
hounds,  or  racing  stables,  can  indulge 
in  every  luxury  that  heart  could  wish. 
Including  that  of  paying  some  two  hun- 
dred a  year  for  each  son  at  a  public 
school  and  somewhat  more  for  each  son 
at  College.    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no 
leisure-class  ever  used  its  wealth  and 
privileges  with  so  little  selfishness  and 
so  much  public  spirit.    The  amount  of 
unpaid  public  service  rendered  by  vol- 
unteers in  this  country  is  beyond  nil 
precedent  and  exceeds  all  calculation. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  is  rendered  by  country 
gentlemen,  whose  powers  and  preroga- 
tives have  been  greatly     curtailed    of 
late  by  legislation.    We  may  Justly  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  "amateurs"  car- 
ry on,  without  remuneration,  the  entire 
work  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses  (not 
to  mention  the  preliminaries  of  canvas- 
sing), as  well  as  that  of  County  Coun- 
cils,   Municipal    Councils    and    School 
Boards;  that  criminal  Justice  is  largely 
and    well    administered    by    amateur 
magistrates,  not,  however,  without  the 
mid  of  professional  clerks;  that  amateur 
members  of  commissions  and  commit- 
tees supersede  the  necessity  of  keeping 
an  army  of  salaried  officials;  that  hos- 
pitals, no  less  than  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic societies,  are    chiefly    man- 


aged by  amateurs;  that  amateur  en- 
thusiasm initiates  and  inspires  almost 
every  sound  measure  for    the    public 
good.    It  is  doubtless  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and    self-reliance  fostered 
by  all  this  amateur  energy    that   fits 
Englishmen  to  act  for  themselves  in 
distant  lands  among  alien  populations, 
and  has  done  much  to  build  up  our  Co- 
lonial Empire.      And  yet  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  "the  defects  of  our  vir- 
tues."   The  young  Englishman  of  this 
great  leisure-class  is  no  dandy  and  no 
coward,  but  he  is  an  amateur  bom  and 
bred,  with  an  amateur*8  lack  of  train- 
ing, an  amateur's  contempt  for  method, 
and  an  amateur's  ideal  of  life.      The 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  are  unknown  to  him.     He 
may  have  learned  valuable  lessons  in 
the    schoolroom    under    a  well-trained 
governess,  but  at  a  preparatory  school 
and  a  public  school  he  finds  himself  un- 
der   untrained    masters    and     among 
schoolfellows  who  are  mostly  amateurs 
and  hardly  that  in  their  studies,  while 
they  are  almost  professionals  in  their 
games.    If  he  is  destined  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  he  discovers  that  no  exam- 
ination-test whatever  is    required    by 
either  University  for  admission,  and  that 
at  most  Colleges  the  entrance  examina- 
tion Is  such  as  any  well-taught  boy  of 
fifteen  could  pass  with  ease.      As  for 
Responsions,  the  intermediate  examina- 
tions and     the    final    examinations,  a 
minimum  of  Industry  will  suffice  to  ob- 
tain a  pass-degree,  and,  if  tolerably  well 
conducted,     he     may     get     creditably 
through  a  University  course     on    the 
maxim  of  "pleasure  first  and  duty  after- 
wards."     Then  comes  the  question  of 
his  future  career,  but  this  has  no  ter- 
rors for  him.    If  he  is  an  eldest  son,  he 
often  looks  for  his  maintenance  to  a 
liberal  allowance,  and  perhaps     to    fl 
mariage  de  convenance;  if  he  is  a  young- 
er son,  he  knows  that  no  'learned"  pro- 
fession, except  the  medical,  is  barred 
against  incompetence.    The  competition 
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for  the  Home  and  Indian  Civil  Service 
is  severe  enough  to  demand  real  men- 
tal exertion  and  skilful  cramming,  and 
this,  it  may  be  remarlted.  is  not  con- 
ducted   on    amateur    principles.     But 
there  is  now  an  infinite  variety  of  open- 
ings for  candidates  of  good  antecedents 
but  with  no  qualifications.    One  of  the 
widest  of  these  is  tuition,  in    all    its 
branches,  and  I  have     sometimes    re- 
marlLed  that  a  young  man's  eagerness 
to  teach  seemed  to  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  his  incapacity  of  learning.    The 
Colonies,  though  somewhat  overstocked 
with    graduates,  still    absorb    a    good 
many      residual      products      of      the 
University,    and    "the    City"    swarms 
with  youths  of  refined    manners   and 
breeding    who    have    never    dreamed 
of     preparing    themselves     for     any 
form    of      commercial     business.     In 
short,    the    immense    magnitude    and 
influence  of  the  leisure-class     in    this 
country— of  men  who  can  afford  to  be 
amateurs  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
infects  with    the    amateur   spirit  the 
much  larger  class  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  lnoxirgeoiBit^  many  of  whom- 
are  sons  and  brothers  of  men  with  large 
fortunes,  and    most  of    whom  borrow 
their  sentiments  and  tone  from  those 
whom  they  envy. 

Of  no  profession  is  this  so  true  as  it 
is  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  recent  Army  reforms  have  left  the 
British  oflScer  almost  as  much  an  ama- 
teur as  ever.  Under  the  old  purchase- 
system  he  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Owing  his  original  nomination  to  favor, 
having  bought  his  commission,  having 
to  pay  for  each  successive  step  of  his 
promotion,  and  well  knowing  that  his 
profession  was  deliberately  guarded 
against  the  Intrusion  of  poor  men,  he 
could  not  be  seriously  blamed  for  re- 
garding it  from  an  amateur  point  of 
view.  The  actual  introduction  of  com- 
petitive examination,  the  nominal  intro- 
duction of  Promotion  by  Merit,  and  the 
institution  of  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  have 


done  something  to  raise  the  standtid 
of  culture  among  officers,  and  even  to 
inspire  them  with  a  certain  apprecia- 
tion of  military  science.  But  these  im- 
provements have  failed  to  eradicite 
their  hereditary  and  traditional  spirit 
of  "amateurism."  Few  civilians  are 
competent  to  criticise  the  defects  of  our 
military  system,  and  I  have  certahUy 
no  claim  to  be  one  of  them.  But  there 
are  many  signs  of  weakness  in  it  which 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and 
others  which  have  been  forced  upoo 
public  attention  by  the  humiliating  ex- 
perience of  the  South  African  War.  I 
do  not  include  among  the  sources  of 
this  weakness  the  fact  that  a  civilian 
and  not  a  soldier,  is  usaally  Minister  of 
War,  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  con- 
trary rule  would  be  difficult  to  recondJe 
with  the  essential  conditions  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  The  present  oat- 
cry  against  the  War  Office  is  natural 
enough,  and  may  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  when  the  promised  inquiry 
takes  effect;  but  it  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident  that  our  recent  shortcoming! 
have  been  mainly  due  to  civilian  mis- 
management, and  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
surprised  if  they  are  not  traced  directly 
to  errors  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
military  experts  in  high  places.  Bnt 
the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee of  Defence  within  the  Cabinet  if 
assuredly  open  to  grave  objection.  C(»- 
sidering  that  it  is  this  body,  rarely  gnm- 
moned,  and  qualified  only  by  genenl 
ability  and  good  intentions,  which  if 
solely  responsible  for  organizing  and 
even  directing  the  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire, it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  so* 
preme  and  typical  example  of  amateor 
admhiistration.  In  the  highest  rank  of 
the  Army,  t^iere  Is,  happily,  no  want  of 
men  like  the  late  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Bed- 
vers  Boiler  and  Lord  Kitchener,  wboi 
whatever  their  original  gifts  or  edoci- 
tion,  have  been  trained  in  the  scbool  of 
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actual  warfare,  have  learned  every  de- 
tail of  the  military  art  in  the  field,  and 
are  equal  in  practical  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  ablest  veterans  of  foreign  armies. 
If,  however,  we  lool^  a  little  below  this 
highest  rank  can  it  be  said  that  favorit- 
ism has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  commands,  or  that  most  of  the 
deplorable  mistakes  which  have  cost  us 
so  dear  have  not  been  precisely  the  mis- 
takes   which      amateur     commanders 
would  be  likely  to  commit  and  which 
professional  training  would  have  taught 
them  to  avoid?    Not  that  professional 
training  or  even  military  experience  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make    a   cau- 
tious and  masterful  general,  so  loftg  as 
he  is  desperately  in  earnest,  and  is  not 
tainted  with  the  amateur  spirit.      The 
most  successful  Boer  leaders  had  re- 
ceived little  education,  had  undergone 
no     competitive     examinations,      had 
passed  through  no  StafiT  College,  had 
never  studied  the  history  of  great  cam- 
paigns and  sieges,  would    have   been 
hopelessly  unable  to  *'get  an  army  out 
of  Hyde  Park,"  and  had    never   com- 
manded a  body  of  regular  soldiers  in 
the  field.    Yet  they  out-generalled  and 
outwitted,  again  and  again,  British  ofll- 
cers  of  high  reputation  who  had  enjoyed 
all  these    advantages— and    that,  with 
small    forces    of    undisciplined    men, 
rather  farmers  than  soldiers,  and  often 
encumbered  with  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies.   The  causes  of  their  success,  and 
of  our  frequent  reverses,  have  not  yet 
been  fully  explained.     But  one  thing  is 
certain— that,  while  they  were  not  pro- 
fessionals in    training,  they  were   not 
amateurs  in  spirit.      Having  for  their 
single  object  the  defeat  of  their  enemy, 
they  were  hampered  by  no  rules  of  mil- 
itary etiquette  and  few  scruples  of  mil- 
itary honor,  exercising  the  utmost  in- 
genuity and  sparing  no  pains  to  infiict 
the  greatest  possible  injury  upon  our 
troops  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
themselves,  allowing  us  to  claim  bar- 
ren victories  so  long  as  their  own  losses 


were  much  smaller,  and  retreating 
shamelessly  from  strong  positions  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  draw  us  on  to  as- 
sault still  more  formidable  positions  in 
the  rear.  For  once  they  met  their  match 
in  Baden-Powell;  but  who  can  say  that 
when  the  history  of  the  war  comes  to 
be  written,  their  improvised  but  scien- 
tific generalship  will  not  be  the  most 
striking  feature  of  it? 

This  efficiency  of  Boer  generalship 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  but  the 
deficiency  of  our  own  in  the  vigilance 
which  is  the  better  part  of  strategical 
valor  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  British  officer  is  made  out 
of  the  best  materials  to  be  found  in  all 
Christendom.  He  is  usually  of  gentle 
birth,  and  of  sound  physique,  fortified 
by  the  athletic  exercises  and  animated 
by  the  honorable  traditions  of  English 
public  schools,  brave,  courteous,  self- 
respecting,  careful  of  his  men,  willing 
to  share  their  hardships,  and  ready,  at 
a  pinch,  to  bear  their  burdens.  But  at 
all  events,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career,  he  seldom  takes  his  profession 
seriously,  and  is  hardly  encouraged  to 
do  so.  There  is  little  enough  "shop" 
talked  in  mess-rooms,  and  little  real  en- 
thusiasm except  for  sporting  and  social 
amusements;  military  duties  are  not 
evaded,  but  they  are  regarded  by  most 
as  a  "bore;"  the  young  officer  is  impa- 
tient to  put  off  his  uniform,  and  "leave" 
occupies  a  much  larger  space  in  his 
mind  than  opportunities  of  smart  and 
useful  service.  He  is  not  indolent,  or 
he  would  not  be  a  typical  Englishman; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  sports- 
manlike energy,  and  slack  only  in  that 
which  concerns  the  daily  routine  of  his 
vocation— and  ought  to  bear  on  his  ad- 
vancement To  him,  even  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  are  not  so  much  a  means  of 
learning  his  craft  and  earning  credit 
with  his  superiors,  as  a  laborious  game 
in  which  neither  success  will  bring  re- 
ward nor  failure  entail  the  loss  of  his 
trip  to  Scotland.    The  prospect  of  ac- 
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tlve  service,  it  is  true,  rouses  the  nobler 
qualities  of  his  nature,  and  no  English- 
man   of    middle    age,    or    past    mid- 
dle    age,      whatever     may     be     his 
private  opinions  about  war,    can   help 
being  proud  of  the  modest  but  gallant 
spirit  in  which  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  his  juniors  have  gone  out  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  flag  in  South  Africa. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  with  sadness, 
that  amateur  habits  and  ideas  cannot 
be  shalcen  off  at  will     on    a    toilsome 
march  or  on  a  field  of  battle.    There  is 
a  deplorable  family  lilteness  among  our 
many  disasters  in  South  Africa  which 
is  highly  suggestive  of  a  common  origin, 
that  origin    being    the    self-confidence 
and  carelessness  of  "amateurism."  The 
oflicer  who  has  never  been  punished  for 
grave  blunders,  and  has  thought  it  a 
joke  to  fall  into  an  ambush  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  is  only  too  likely  to  be  out- 
manoeuvred by  an  astute  Boer  farmer, 
ignorant  of  regular  tactics,  but  always 
on  the  alert,  and  possessed  by  the  grim 
earnestness  of  Cromwell.  Manly  games 
are  an  excellent  preparation  for  mili- 
tary training,  but  they  are  no  substitute 
for  it,  and  no  esprit  de  corps  will  make 
up  for  the  invaluable  habit  of  being  al- 
ways on  the  qui  vive.    It  may  be  that  in 
the  Peninsula  a  bayonet-charge  like  a 
rush  at  football  might  prevail  against 
a  visible  line  of    infantry,  armed   only 
with  muskets,  and  standing  in  the  open 
a  hundred  yards  off.      But     it    ought 
surely  to  have  been  realized  that  a  sim- 
ilar charge  directed  against     invisible 
enemies,  armed  with  rifles,  and  lying  in 
pits  a  thousand  yards  off,  would  prob- 
ably result  in  an  unavoidable  repulse. 
Yet  Quixotic  attacks  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  inexplicable  surprises  and  re- 
treats, have    been    of    constant    recur- 
rence, and  some  of  the  mild  censures 
which  have  appeared,  as  issued  from 
headquarters,  have  been  rather  those  of 
an  umpire  commenting  upon  the  Au- 
tumn Mana»uvres  than  of    a    general 
commanding  an     army  in  presence  of 


the  enemy.  Perhaps,  if  the  real  truth 
were  known,  part  of  the  blame  which 
seems  to  rest  upon  our  of&cers  ought  to 
be  shared  by  the  private  soldiers.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  never  be  known 
how  much  commissioned  officers  owe  to 
non-commissioned  ofllcers,  who  shioe 
the  days  of  Wellington  have  been  the 
backbone  of  British  regiments,  and  of- 
ten do  much  to  supply  the  want  of  pro- 
fessional capacity  in  their  superiors. 

The  exception  is  said  to   prove    the 
rule,   and  certainly  the   fine  perform- 
ances of  our  Artillery  and  Engineers  io 
South  Africa  constitute  a  very  marked 
and  suggestive  exception  to  the  general 
conduct  of    military  operations.      For 
these  branches  of  the  Army  are  precise- 
ly those  which  owe  most  to  professioml 
training,  and  which  display  most  of  the 
professional  spirit    Moreover,  the  for 
mer    had    the    assistance    of    highly 
trained  Volunteer  Engineers  drafted  in 
from  the  service  of  railway  companies. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  general 
type  of  our  military  officers  and  that  of 
our  naval  officers  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant   Naval  cadets     and    midshipmen 
are  chiefly    drawn     from     the    same 
classes  as  subalterns  in  the  Army,  but 
they  have  received  from  an  early  a^ 
a  far  more  special  training,  and— what 
is  all  important — ^they  have  been  accna- 
tomed  to  individual  responsibility  from 
the  very  outset  of  their  careers.  There 
is  no  lounging  in  barracks  for  sailors; 
even  In  harbor  they  are  never  idle,  and, 
when  their  ships  are  at  sea,  they  are 
always  practically  on  active  service.  In 
the  daily  and  nightly  conflict  with  the 
elements,  and  the  constant  exigendea 
of  nautical  life,  the  sailor  learns  a  readK 
ness  and  resource  which  do  not  fall  hhn 
on  shore  as  a  member  of  a  Naval  Bri- 
gade, and  if  his    nerve   is   no    longer 
strung  up  by  the  perils  of  the  rigging 
in  times  of  storm,  a  perpetual  demand 
is  made  on  his  intelligence  by  all  the 
modern  complications  of  naval  eqnip- 
ment     The  youngest  midshipman  can- 
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not  escape  these  practical  tests  of  ap- 
titude for  his  profession;  though  a  mere 
boy,  he  must  at  least  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  boat,  and  even  now  may  have 
to  lead  a  boarding  party  up  the  side  of 
an  enemy's  vessel.      When  he  attains 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  commander, 
an  ever-increasing  burden  of  responsi- 
bility is  laid  upon  him,  and,  as  captain, 
be  is  made  to  feel  the  solitary  weight  of 
the  Empire.      It  should  be  added  that 
selection  by  merit  governs  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  Navy  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  those  in  the  Army,  of 
which  the  whole  Service  is  quite  well 
aware.      The  result  is  that  a  British 
naval  officer,  whatever  his  virtues  or 
faults,  is  certainly  no  amateur.      The 
proverbial  heartiness  of     his    bearing 
conceals  not  only  a  keen  sense  of  pro- 
fessional duty,  but  a  deep  self-reliance 
and  a  conscious  ability  to  face  unfore- 
seen emergencies.    The  highest  gifts  of 
tactical  skill  may  of  course  be  as  rare 
among  admirals  as  among  generals,  but 
few  will  dispute  that.  If    our  soldiers 
had  been  like  our  sailors,  and  our  mili- 
tary officers  like  our  naval  officers,  the 
course  of  the  late  war  might  have  been 
very  different. 

The  same  amateur  spirit  which  crip- 
ples the  Army  i)ervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  professional  and 
public  life  in  this  country.  Let  us  first 
look  at  the  Bar.  While  the  young  law 
student  who  is  destined  to  be  a  solicitor 
has  long  been  subjected  to  a  tolerably 
severe  training,  tested  by  strict  exami- 
nations, a  young  law  student  "reading** 
for  the  Bar  used  to  be  qualified  by  no 
test  whatever,  and,  until  quite  lately, 
might  obtain  his  call  on  producing  evi- 
dence of  having  attended  lectures  (per- 
haps half  asleep),  or  having  been  given 
•*the  run"  of  a  barrister's  chambers. 
Even  now,  legal  education  is  in  its  in- 
fiincy,  and  the  Bar-examination,  though 
compulsory,  is  notoriously  worthless  as 
a  proof  of  learning  or  professional  com- 
petence. Those  students  who  have  stud- 


ied law  at  the  University  possess  at 
least  a  basis  for  their  subsequent  ap- 
prenticeship, and  may,  if  they  choose, 
pick  up  a  great  deal  of  practical  law 
in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer  or 
barrister  in  good  practice.    But  to  go 
Into  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer,  for 
instance,  without  having  mastered  the 
Law  of  Real  Property,  is  like  being 
turned  loose  on  the  classics  without  dic- 
tionary or  grammar,  for  very  few  law- 
yers undertake  to  instruct  their  pupils, 
who  are  mostly  dependent  on  help  from 
their  fellow-novices.    So  far  as  training 
is  concerned,  nine- tenths  of  young  bar- 
risters are  essentially  amateurs  at  start- 
ing.   It  might  be  supposed  that  compe- 
tition would  soon  convert    them    Into 
professionals,  in  spirit  at  least,  and  so 
it  does  in  many  cases.    But  the  abso- 
lute predominance  of  interest  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  briefs  among  Juniors,  and 
the  knowledge  that  no  degree  of  merit 
will  command  success  without  interest, 
has  a  sensible  effect    in   perpetuating 
the  amateur  spirit    It  is  true  that  in 
the  higher  stages  of  a  barrister's  career, 
incompetence  is  pretty  sure  to  be  found 
out  and  punished  by  a  loss  of  practice; 
it  is  true,  also,  that  a  rising*  barrister's 
efforts  are  stimulated  by  enormous  fees 
and  the  prospect  of  splendid  prizes,  but 
it  is  then  too  late  to  make  himself  an 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  the  fiagrantly 
unscientific  character  of    the    English 
Law  is  not  unconnected  with  the  ama- 
teur education  of  those  who,  as  coimsel, 
draftsmen  or  judges  ultimately  frame 
and  mould  it 

The  clerical  profession  is  still  more 
evidently  the  profession  of  amateurs, 
because  there  is  still  less  pretence  of 
training  for  it  and  the  influence  of 
competition  among  those  who  embrace 
it  is  far  weaker.  The  Instruction  given 
In  Theology  at  the  Universities  is,  no 
doubt,  much  better  than  it  was,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  University  can- 
didates for  Holy  Orders  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.    But  an  ever-ln- 
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creasing  number  of  young  curates  have 
not  received  a  UAiyersity  education  at 
all,  nor  is  Theology,  after  all,  the  main 
qualification  for  parochial  work.  This 
can  only  be  learnt  in  large  parishes  un- 
der such  men  as  the  late  DeanVaughan. 
Unhappily,  very  few  young  curates  have 
been  so  trained,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion have  passed  through  so-called  The- 
ological Training  Colleges,  where  they 
often  imbibe  a  spirit  of  priestly  free- 
masonry only  too  professional,  and  a 
Ritualistic  bias  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  broad  and  sober  principles  of  the 
National  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
ministers  of  that  church  have  seldom 
cultivated  pastoral  attainments,  they 
surpass  any  other  class  in  this  cou^try 
or  abroad  in  their  general  superiority  to 
mercenary  conceptions  of  duty.  Let 
the  actual  woric  of  thousands  among 
our  clergy  be  compared  with  the  mini- 
mum which  they  are  officially  bound  to 
perform,  or  could  be  censured  for  neg- 
lecting, and  we  shall  find  reason  to  ad- 
mire them,  as  true  representatives  of 
English  public  spirit  in  its  noblest  as- 
pect. 

Strange  to  say,  the  higher  branches 
of  the  great  educational  profession  are 
strongholds  of  amateurism.  The  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  elementary 
schools  are  now  well  trained,  and  even 
when  they  teach  mechanically,  they 
teach  as  persons  who  have  grasped  the 
difficulties  of  teaching,  and  mean  busi- 
ness, as  most  professionals  do.  But 
what  of  the  masters  at  the  great  public 
schools,  grammar  schools  and  private 
academies,  or  of  the  great  multitude  of 
private  tutors  who  keep  boarding 
houses  or  "coach"  pupils  in  their  own 
homes.  Not  a  twentieth  of  them  have 
received  any  training  whatever,  or  have 
the  smallest  idea  that  anything  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  scholarship  and  a 
certain  power  of  commanding  attention 
is  required  for  teaching  young  people. 
A  good  scholar,  with  a  good  athletic 
record,  and  a  good  manner  with  boys 


may  notoriously  aspire  to  win  the  hi^ 
est  prizes  of  the  educational  profession, 
without  a  tincture  of  "psedagogj." 
Now,  it  must  be  granted  that  **pedt- 
gogy."  is  a  repulsive  phrase,  and,  what 
is  more,  that  much  is  to  be  said  for 
looking  upon  good  teaching  as  a  gift 
rather  than  as  an  art.  Probably  there 
are  no  better  teachers  in  England  than 
university  coaches,  especially  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  are  often  little  older  than 
their  disciples  and  perfectly  innocent  of 
"psedagogy,"  but  extremely  competent 
to  deal  sympathetically  with  difficultiet 
which  they  have  recently  felt  and  ove^ 
come  for  themselves.  Almost  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  much-abused  "cram- 
mers," who  have  seldom  been  profes- 
sionally trained,  but  teach  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  whose  meth- 
ods their  rivals  at  school  and  colleges 
would  do  well  to  imitate  instead  of 
abusing.  But  then  coaches  and  cram- 
mers are  usually  very  clever  men;  they 
give  their  pupils  a  great  deal  of  individ- 
ual attention,  and  their  pupils  hare 
very  strong  motives  for  industry.  It  is 
teachers  of  average  ability  instmctiog 
pupils  of  average  industry,  not  individ- 
ually but  in  classes,  who  specially 
need  training— not  of  necessity  in  train- 
ing colleges,  but  through  dose  attend- 
ance at  lessons  given  by  masTers  of 
tried  experience.  A  good  beginning  of 
such  training  has  already  been  made  at 
the  Universities,  and  if  it  were  once 
known  not  only  that  certificates  of 
teaching  capacity  would  be  a  passport 
to  educational  appointments,  but  that 
approved  teaching  capacity  would  earn 
educational  promotion,  tnere  would  be 
far  less  of  the  amateur  spirit  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  in  Brit- 
ish Agriculture  and  British  Commerce 
is  equally  difficult  to  explain,  for  hen 
it  might  be  suposed  that  self-interest 
would  effectually  banish  it.  Yet  so  it 
is.  The  British  farmer  has  be«i  mof« 
or  less  an  amateur  from  time  immemo- 
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rial,  disdainful  of    agricultural  educa- 
tion, obstinately  addicted    to  old-fash- 
ioned practices,    and    seldom  .  looking 
upon  his  business  as  one  in  which  he 
may    possibly  make  his  fortune.  It  is 
true,  he  does  better  on  the  whole  than 
squires  who  take  up  farming  as  a  pas- 
time, or  even  than  purely  scientific  ag- 
riculturists, because    he  is    a  shrewd 
master  of  small  economics    and   hard 
bargains,  risking  little  or    nothing   in 
speculative  expenditure.    But  he  is  too 
much  of  a  squireen  at  heart  to  be  an 
expert  in  account-keeping,  allows  mid- 
dlemen to  run  away  with  {^  great  part 
of  his  profits,  and  is  incorrigibly  slow 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  market    Gardeners,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  true  professionals,  and  if  our 
farmers  would  only  imitate  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  which  have  enriched  our 
public  and  private  gardens,  we  might 
hear  less  of  agricultural  depression.    Of 
course,  the  vast  mercantile  class  in  this 
country,  from  the  merchant-prince  to 
the  retail  shopkeeper,  is  business-like 
and  far-sighted,  compared  with  the  ag- 
ricultural class,  yet  even  here  the  ama- 
teur spirit  makes  itself  injuriously  felt. 
Special  branches  of  business,  like  those 
of  actuaries,  chartered  accountants  and 
engineers,  are  guarded  against  incom- 
petence by  strict  professional  tests,  but 
with  the  great  mass  of  traders  it  is  far 
otherwise.    How  many  English  manu- 
facturers or  merchants,   for    instance, 
dealing  with  foreign  countries,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  commercial  ge- 
ography, or  of  the  requirements  of  na- 
tive customers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world?    I  have  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  in  the  hardware  trade 
with  Spain,  the  correspondence  is  main- 
ly conducted  by  German  clerks,  simply 
1>ecause  English  clerks  will  not  trouble 
themselves  to  learn  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage.   At  all  events  it  is  admitted  that 
our  German  rivals,  actuated  by  an  ex- 
clusively professional  spirit,  shrinking 
from  no  drudgery,  and  satisfied  with 


very  few  holidays  and    luxuries,    are 
successfully  challenging    our  commer- 
cial supremacy.    Nor  can  we  forget  the 
modern  intrusion  of  "amateurism"  in 
its  worst  form  and  on  the  largest  scale 
into  the  management  of    the   greatest 
commercial  undertakings.    The  disclos- 
ures in  the  Hooley    case   must    have 
opened  the  eyes  of  simple  investors  and 
of  the  innocent    public   to    the   gross 
abuses  connected    with    the   amateur 
direction  of  companies.      It  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  men  of  the  highest 
rank  or  position,  wholly    ignorant   of 
business  and  seeking  only  to  make  an 
income,  are  willing  not  only  to  accept 
gratuitous  qualifications— which  In    it- 
self is  a  fraud  upon  shareholders— but 
to  sell  their  names  as  decoys  for  large 
sums  of  money.    In  such  practices  we 
have  a  complete  exposure  of  "amateur- 
ism."   For,  if  the  presence  of  amateur 
directors  on  a  Board    has    any  value 
whatever,  it  lies  In  the  security  which 
it  is  supposed  to  afiTord  against  dishon- 
est   speculations     with     shareholders' 
money,  inasmuch  as  these  directors  are 
bound  over,  so  to  speak,  in  heavy  recog- 
nizances of  honor  to  insist  on  straight* 
forward  dealings.  What  are  these  recog- 
nizances worth,  and  what    are  we   to 
think  of  the  City  men  who  choose  and 
welcome  these  West-end  colleagues,  as 
if  their  names  were  worth  everything 
and  knowledge  of  City  business  (which 
they  hardly  profess)  were  worth  noth- 
ing?   Can  It  be  that  our  City  men  are 
not  in  their  hearts  amateurs  also? 

If  we  prosecute  the  same  inquiry  into 
the  Home  Civil  Service  and  into  politi- 
cal life,  we  shall  be  led  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Until  quite  lately,  Bright's  de- 
scription of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  gi- 
gantic system  of  outdoor  relief  for 
younger  sons  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
w^s  not  as  extravagant  as  it  sounds  to 
us,  now  that  appointments  have  been 
thrown  open  to  competitive  examina- 
tion. Yet  even  now,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  commercial  morality  in  the 
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administration  of  companies,    no   one 
would  thlnlc  of  comparing  the  standard 
and  atmosphere  of  work     in    a    mer- 
chant's- ofllce  with  the  languor  prevail- 
ing among  most  junior  clerics  in  public 
oflaces.  The  late  Mr.  Herman  Merlvale, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  Bar 
to  the  Civil  Service,  used  to  say  that 
he  was  greatly  struclt  by  the  compara- 
tive sicliliuess  of  Civil  Service  clerks, 
who  could  go  off  duty  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  whereas     the    barrister 
puts  himself  on  the  sick  list  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  the  further  risk  of  los- 
ing Ills  practice.    It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  many  Civil  Service 
clerks  are  still  employed  to  do  the  work 
of  copying-machines,  and  how  much  en- 
couragement the  abler  of  them  receive 
to  attempt  tasks  requiring  a  high  order 
of  intelligence.    However  this  may  be. 
most  of  the  heads  of  departments  are 
no  amateurs  either  in  training    or    in 
spirit.    Long  experience  and  the  sense 
of     responsibility  have    developed    In 
them  an    ability,    energy    and     public 
spirit,  which    is    constantly    acknowl- 
edged  by   their  Parliamentary   chiefs, 
and  ought  in  itself  to  produce  a  greater 
impression  than  it  does  on  their  Juniors. 
As   for   Parliamentary  life.   It  has  al- 
ways been  a  paradise  of  amateur  ambi- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  the  Upper  House, 
how  few  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  the  smallest 
notion  of  qualifying  themselves  for  it 
by  professional  training,  or  of  treating 
politics  as  a  serious  and  lifelong  career! 
Some,  indeed,  belonging    to  privileged 
families,  have  thus  Imbibed  a  consider- 
able   knowledge    of    political    affairs; 
some  have  gained  experience  as  private 
secretaries;  some  have  travelled  widely, 
not  without  the  hope  of  learning  some- 
thing of  foreign  and    colonial   institu- 
tions; many  more,  being  experts  in  law, 
commercial  business  or  other  branches 
of  national  activity,  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Parliamentary  debates  on 
subjects  within  their  cognizance.      As 


legislators  and  statesmen,  howeveE, 
nearly  all  are  essentially  amateurs,  ui 
would  probably  reject  the  idea  of  being 
anything  else.  If,  for  instance,  the  Pizii 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  liad 
a  counterpart  in  England,  hardly  anr 
of  our  future  legislators  would  care  t» 
attend  its  courses;  few  even  think  of 
travelling  about  Great  Britain,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  inquiring  foreigner,  to  study 
the  various  institutions  and  indoi- 
tries  of  their  own  country.  The 
best  of  them,  however,  acquire 
something  like  a  political  edoct- 
tlon  in  the  House  of  Commons  it- 
self, and  those  who  have  risen  to  politi- 
cal offices  often  show  the  finer  qualiti«s 
of  the  amateur  tempered  by  associatioe 
with  professionals.  The  dualism  of 
Parliamentary  and  Permanent  Secre- 
taries and  Under-Secretaries  is  not  on 
the  whole,  a  defect,  but  a  merit,  of  onr 
constitutional  system.  For  it  ensure! 
that  a  blind  adherence  to  routine,  whidi 
is  the  bane  of  bureaucracy,  shall  be  vx- 
rected  by  the  force  of  Parliamentarj 
and  public  opinion,  while  it  strengthens 
Ministers  against  impulsive  pressure 
and  ignorant  criticism  by  giving  them 
the  support  of  professional  knowledfe 
and  a  settled  official  policy. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  space  admit- 
ted, to  follow  out  the  prevalence  of  the 
amateur  spirit  in  many  other  vocations 
and  occupations,  such  as  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service,  the  musical  pro- 
fession and  the  artistic  profession.     In 
the  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  good  breed- 
ing and  social  tact  must  always  be  val- 
uable qualifications;  in  the  last  two  tbe 
necessity  of    professional    training  is 
fully  recognized,  yet  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  musicians  are  fain  to 
seek  it  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  and 
some    of    our  most    promising   yoonf 
painters  In  the  schools  of  Paris.    Public 
speaking  is  often  regarded  as  a  special- 
ly English  accomplishment,  and  prob- 
ably Englishmen  have  more  occasions 
for  speaking  In  public  than  the  dtisens 
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of  any  other  country,  unless  It  be  the 
United  States   of    America.      Now,  It 
must  be  allowed  that  effectiveness,  still 
more  eloquence,  in  public  speaking,  de- 
pends upon  many  elements  which  pro- 
fessional training    cannot  supply,  and 
which  the  professional  spirit  might  ac- 
tually impair.  But  one  element,  at  least 
—that  of  clear  and  powerful  elocution- 
can  be  taught,  and  ought  to  have  been 
learned  from  a  master  by  more  than 
half  of  our  best-lsnown  speakers,  who, 
however,  would  have  scorned  any  such 
discipline  as  humiliating.    The  fact  is 
that  faith  in  native  commonsense  and 
cleverness  is  almost  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional creed— too  often  resulting  In  a 
system  of  make-shift  and  make-believe 
which  fails  under  a  heavy  strain.     Let 
It  be  granted  that  in  many  serious  pur- 
suits, as  in  many  games,  natural  gifts 
count  for  much,  and  mechanical  prac- 
tice for  comparatively  little.  Riding  may 
be  learned  in  the  hunting-field  as  well  as 
in    the    riding-school;    difficult    handi- 
crafts may  be  learned  by  rule  of  thumb 
as  well  as  in  technical  schools.    Still,  in 
most  arts,  the  superiority  of  profession- 
al skill,  however  acquired,  is  more  than 
Justified.    The  huntsman  of  a  pack  is 
seldom  the  most  brilliant  rider  in  the 
field,  and  hardly  ever  the  best  mounted, 
but  he  gets  over  the  country  as  no  one 
else  does,  controlling  the  hounds  and 
never  far  behind  them.     The  amateur 
mountaineer  may  be  equal  to  a  guide 
(though  he  seldom  is)  in  activity,  endur- 
ance, judgment  of  weather  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  ice-world,  but  he  will  never 
be  equal  to  a  guide  in  the  traditional, 
and  often  hereditary,  habit  of  caution, 
upon  which  the  guide's  livelihood  and 
the  safety  of  his  party  so  largely  de- 
pends.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
amateur  as  compared  with  the  profes- 
sional sailor,  and  a  well-known  yachts- 
man, who  had  actually  received  a  mas- 
ter's certificate,  owned  to  me  that  he 
would  be  quite  incompetent  to  set  up 
rigging    or    superintend    the    various 


equipments  and  repairs  which  fall  with- 
in the  province  of  a  trained  sea-captain. 
So,  again,  some  amateurs  make  excel- 
lent and  tender  nurses,  but  very  few 
can  be  trusted,  like  professional  nurses, 
to  carry  out  a  doctor's  orders  relentless- 
ly, as,  for  instance,  by  waking  a  belov- 
ed patient  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep  to 
administer  food  against  his  will,  lest  he 
should  unconsciously  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion.   Amateur  travellers  conceive  and 
execute  explorations  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  native  followers,  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  has  lately  provid- 
ed the  means  of  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of  scientific  instruments.  Still,  they 
are  very  inferior  to  natives    in   some 
humble    accomplishments,  the    knowl- 
edge of  which  may  become  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  a  travelling  party— In 
the  art  of  producing  fire    by  rubbing 
sticks,  in  finding  water  or  even  extract- 
ing it  from  the  roots  of  trees,  in  follow- 
ing an  invisible  track  through  a  desert 
or  jungle.    But  it  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply illustrations  of  this  kind,  for  the  In- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them  is  little 
more  than  a  truism,  though  a  neglected 
truism— "Nil  sine  magno     vita    labore 
dedit  mortalibus."     The  amateur  only 
half  believes  this;  he  is  almost  always 
"above    his  work,"   and    fails  exactly 
where  close  attention  to  it  is  a  vital 
necessity.      The  professional,  with  all 
his  faults,  respects  his  work;  to  him  It 
Is  everything,  he  Is  not  distracted  from 
it  by  other  (perhaps  higher)  interests, 
and  he  is  seldom  clever  enough  to  look 
down  upon  it.    Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  success. 

If  this  be  so,  to  prescribe  a  specific 
cure  for  national  "amateurism"  would 
indeed  be  the  veriest  quackery  of  ama- 
teur presumption.  It  is  a  law  of  hu- 
man nature  that  men  will  Instinctively 
shrink  from  trouble,  and  move  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  stern  necessity,  or  habits 
originally  engendered  by  that  sense, 
will  quench  the  inclination    to    "ama- 
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teurism."  It  is  not  a  characteristic  vice 
of  the  working  classes  in  any  age  or 
country,  simply  because  they  live  under 
the  dally  stress,  if  not  of  a  strife  for 
subsistence,  yet  of  the  obligation  to 
reach  a  certain  standard  and  to  satisfy 
their  employers,  on  pain  of  pauperism 
or  destitution.  Nor  is  it  the  char- 
acteristic vice  of  the  upper  classes 
in  nations  like  the  Scotch  and 
the  North  Germans,  who  have  passed 
through  "hard  times"  for  many 
generations,  and  whose  national  tem- 
perament has  been  stifiTened  and  steeled 
into  a  somewhat  harsh  but  robust 
mould— in  the  one  case,  by  the  disci- 
pline of  poverty;  in  the  other,  by  the 
discipline  of  war.  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  spared  these  purifying 
ordeals.  It  has  been  "Merry  England" 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ever 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  except  dur- 
ing the  short  reign  of  Puritanism,  and 
the  pride  of  national  prosperity,  surviv- 
ing brief  periods  of  depression,  has 
penetrated  downwards  to  classes  whose 
share  of  that  prosperity  has  been  too 
small.  It  is  partly  the  example  of  their 
betters  that  makes  our  poor  less  thrifty 
and  resourceful  than  the  peasantry  of 
less  favored  countries,  and  if  amateur 
tendencies  could  be  checked  in  our 
landed  and  commercial  aristocracy,  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
whole  population.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done?  Only,  it  may  be  feared,  by  a 
repetition  in  other  spheres  of  such  ol)- 
ject-lessons  In  the  failure  of  "amateur- 
ism" as  we  have  received  In  South  Af- 
rica. But  the  first  step  towards  abat- 
ing a  besetting  weakness  is  to  discern 
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it  clearly  and  lay  It  to  heart  seriouslj. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of 
national  convictions,  an  enlightenment 
of  national  conscience,  and  an  improve- 
ment of    national    habits.      After  all, 
"amateurism"  is  not  in  the  blood,  and 
therefore  all  but  Incurable,  but  a  fatal- 
ly widespread  fashion,    and  therefore 
capable  of  being  corrected.    Within  the 
last  two  or  three  generations,  swearing 
hard  drinking  and  duelling,  though  in- 
veterate practices,  have  gone    out  of 
fashion  in  good  society;  more  recentlj, 
philanthropy,  almost  a  saintly  attribute 
in  the  days  of  John  Howard,  has  actu- 
ally come  into  fashion.    One  could  al- 
most believe  that  practical  Christianity 
might  be  made  fashionable.  If  its  root 
did  not  lie  so  deep  in  spiritual  religion. 
It  may  seem  too  much  to  expect  sna- 
talned  and  disciplined     industry  from 
those  who  have  no  selfish  motive  for 
exerting  themselves,  but  the  majority 
of  English  gentlemen  have    such  mo- 
tives, and  there  are,  happily,  many  emi- 
nent examples    in    the    very    highest 
ranks,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  of 
persons  scorning  delights  and  living  la- 
borious days,  without  any  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  the  gratuitous  but  well-regn- 
lated  discharge  of  public  duty.    Let  Qf 
take  courage,  then,  and  without  fonn- 
ing  a  league  or  entering  upon  a  crusade 
against  national  "amateurism,"  let  ui 
combat  it,  each  in  his  own  circle,  by 
quietly  "insisting  on  the  fact."    The  na- 
tion which  realizes  and  confesses  to  it- 
self that  it  is  "a  nation  of  amateurs'*  ii 
in  a  fair  way  of  ceasing  to  deserve  the 
title. 

George  C.  Brodrick. 
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Peking,  August  18. 
On  June  11  Mr.  Sugiyamo,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Japanese  Legation,  was 
brutally  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
General  Tung-fuh-slang.  Two  days 
later  the  following  Imperial  edict  was 
published  In  the  Peking  Gazette: 

On  June  11  the  Japanese  Chancellor 
was  murdered  by  brigands  outside  the 
Yung-ting  Mto.  On  hearing  this  in- 
telligence we  were  exceedingly  grieved. 
Officials  of  neighboring  nations  sta- 
tioned In  Peking  ought  to  be  protected 
in  every  possible  way,  and  now,  espe- 
cially, extra  diligence  ought  to  be  dis- 
played to  prevent  such  ocurrences 
when  banditti  are  as  numerous  as  bees. 
We  have  repeatedly  commanded  the 
local  officials  to  ensure  the  most  effi- 
cient protection  In  their  districts,  yet, 
iu  spite  of  our  frequent  orders,  we 
have  this  case  of  the  murder  of  the 
Japanese  Chancellor  occurring  in  the 
very  capital  of  the  Empire.  The  civil 
and  military  officials  have  assuredly 
been  remiss  In  not  clearing  their  dis- 
tricts of  bad  characters,  or  immediate- 
ly arresting  such  persons,  and  we  here- 
by order  every  Yam^n  concerned  to  set 
a  limit  of  time  for  the  arrest  of  the 
crimlnala,  that  they  may  suiter  the 
extreme  penalty.  Should  the  time  ex- 
pire without  any  arrest  being  efiTected, 
the  aeverest  punishment  wUl  assured- 
ly be  Inflicted  upon  the  responsible 
persons. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  "crimi- 
nals" were  never  arrested  and  the 
"responsible  persons*'  were  never  pun- 
ished. In  the  same  Gazette  another 
decree  condemns  the  "Boxer  brigands" 
who  have  recently  been  causing  trou- 
ble in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
who  have  been  committing  arson  and 


murder  and  revenging  themselves  upon 
the  native  converts.  Soldiers  and 
"Boxers,"  it  says,  have  leagued  togeth- 
er to  commit  acts  of  murder  and  arson, 
and  have  vied  with  one  another  in  dis- 
graceful acts  of  looting  and  robbery. 
The  "Boxers"  are  to  disband,  despera- 
does are  to  be  arrested,  ring-leaders  are 
to  be  seized,  but  the  followers  may  be 
allowed  to  disband. 

Similar  decrees  on  the  14th  and  15th 
show  alarm  at  the  result  of  the 
"Boxer"  agitation  and  lawlessness 
within  the  city.  Nothing  so  strong 
against  the  "Boxers"  had  previously 
been  published.  Fires  were  approach- 
ing too  closely  to  the  Imperial  Palace. 
No  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Court 
to  prevent  the  massacre  and  burning  of 
Christians  and  their  property  in  the 
country,  but  on  the  16th  the  great 
Chlen  Men  gate  fronting  the  Palace 
had  been  burned  and  the  smoke  had 
swept  over  the  Imperial  Courts.  Yet 
even  In  these  decrees  leniency  is  shown 
to  the  "Boxers,"  for  they  are  not  to  be 
fired  upon,  but  are.  If  guilty,  to  be 
arrested  and  executed. 

On  June  17  the  edict  expresses  the 
belief  of  the  Throne  that: 

AH  foreign  ministers  ought  to  be 
reaUy  protected.  If  the  Ministers  and 
their  families  wish  to  go  for  a  time  to 
Tien-tsln,  they  must  be  protected  on 
the  way.  But  the  railroad  Is  not  now 
in  working  order.  If  they  go  by  the 
cart  road  it  will  be  difficult,  and  there 
is  fear  that  perfect  protection  cannot 
be  offered.  They  would  do  better, 
therefore,  to  abide  here  In  peace  as 
heretofore  and  wait  till  the  railroad  is 
repaired,  and  then  act  as  circumstances 
render  expedient. 
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Two  days  later  an  ultlDiatum  was 
sent  to  the  Ministers  orderinj;  them  to 
leave  Pelciug  within  24  hours.  On  the 
20th  Baron  von  Ketteler  was  murdered 
and  on  June  21  China  published,  hav- 
ing entered  upon  war  against  the 
whole  world,  her  Apologia: 

Ever  since  the     foundation     of  the 
Dynasty,  foreigners    coming    to  China 
have    been    kindly     treated.       In  the 
reigns  of  Tao  Kuang  and  Hsien  Fdng, 
they  were  allowed  to  trade  and  they 
also  asked  leave  to  propagate  their  re- 
ligion, a  request  that  the  Throne  re- 
luctantly granted.      At  first  they  were 
amenable  to  Chinese  control,  but  for 
the  past  30  years  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  China's  forbearance  to  en- 
croach on  China's  territory  and  tram- 
ple on  Chinese  people    and  to  demand 
China's    wealth.       Every      concession 
made  by  China  increased  their  reliance 
on  violence.    They  oppressed  peaceful 
citizens     and     insulted     the  gods  and 
hcly   men,  exciting  the  most  burning 
indignation  among  the  people.     Hence 
the  burning  of  chapels  and  slaughter  of 
converts  by  the  patriotic  braves.    The 
Throne  was  anxious  to  avoid  war.  and 
issued  edicts    enjoining  the  protection 
of  Legations  and  pity  to  the  converts. 
The   decrees    declaring   "Boxers"   and 
converts  to  be  equally  the  children  of 
the  State  were  issued    in    the  hope  of 
removing  the  old  feud  between  people 
and  converts.     Extreme  kindness  was 
shown  to  the  strangers  from  afar.    But 
these  people  knew  no  gratitude  and  in- 
creased their  pressure.  A  despatch  was 
yesterday  sent  by  Du  Chayiard,  calling 
us  to  deliver  up  the  Ta-ku  Forts  into 
their  keeping,  otherwise  they  would  he 
taken  by  force.    These  threats  showed 
their  aggressive  intention.    In  all  mat- 
ters relating     to    international     inter- 
course, we  have  never  been  wanting  in 
courtesies    to    them,  but    they,  while 
styling     themselves     civilized     States, 
have  acted    without    regard  for  right, 
relying  solely  on  their    military  force. 
We  have  now  reigned  nearly  30  years, 
and  have  treated     the     people  as  our 
children,  the    people    honoring    us  as 
their  deity  and  in  the     midst  of    our 
reign  we  have  been  the  recipients  of 


the  gn^acious  favor  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager.  Furthermore,  our  ancestors 
have  ^  come  to  our  aid*  and  the  gods 
have  answered  our  call,  and  never  has 
there  been  so  universal  a  manifestation 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  With  tears 
have  we  announced  war  in  the  ances- 
tral shrines.  Better  to  enter  on  the 
struggle  and  do  our  utniost  than  seek 
some  measures  of  self-preservation  in- 
\olving  eternal  disgrace.  All  our  otD- 
cials  high  and  low^  are  of  one  mind, 
and  there  have  assembled  without  offi- 
cial summons  several  hundred  thou- 
sand of  patriotic  soldiers  (I  Pin; 
"Boxers").  Even  children  carrying 
spears  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
Those  others  relying  on  crafty  schemes, 
our  trust  is  in  Heaven's  justice.  They 
depend  on  violence,  we  on  humanity. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause  our  provinces  number  more 
than  20,  our  people  over  400,000.000. 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  our  country. 

The  decree  concludes  by  promising 
heavy  rewards  to  those  who  distingnisb 
themselves  In  battle  or  subscribe 
funds,  and  threatening  punishment  to 
those  who  show  cowardice  or  act 
treacherously. 

In  the  same  Gazette,  YU  Lu  reports 
acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
eigners, when,  after  some  days'  fight- 
ing, he  was  victorious.  "Perusal  of 
his  memorial  has  given  us  great  com- 
fort," says  the  Throne.  Warm  praise 
is  given  to  the  "Boxers,"  "who  hare 
done  great  service  without  any  assist- 
ance either  of  men  or  money  from  the 
State.  Marked  favor  will  be  shown 
them  later  on,  and  they  must  continue 
to  show  their  devotion." 

On  the  24th  presents  of  rice  are  sent 
to  the  "Boxers."  Leaders  of  the  "Box- 
ers" are  appointed  by  the  Throne- 
namely,  Prince  Chnang,  and  the  As- 
sistant Grand  Secretary  Kang-Yl  to  be 
in  chief  command,  and  Ying  Nlen  and 
Duke  Lan  (the  brother  of  Prince  Tuan 
the  father  of  the  Crown  Prince)  to  set 
in  co-operation    with    them,  while  an- 
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other  liigh  post  is  given  to  Wen  Jui. 
On  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  special 
Imperial     decrees— written,     as      ex- 
pressly stated,  by    the    Empress-Dow- 
ager herself— reward  the  metropolitan 
troops  and  "Boxers"  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  city  (presumably  for  at- 
tacking the  foreigners  and  murdering 
the  Christians).  Large  sums  of  money 
are  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and 
the  recipients  of    the  Imperial  bountjr 
are  exhorted  to    repay  the  favors  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  performing  great 
acts  of  merit.     "Boxers"  and  soldiers 
are  urged  to  retake    the  Ta-ku  forts. 
Foreign  troops  are  to  be  checked  and 
not  to  be    allowed    to    "sneak  north- 
wards."   Yu  Lu  in    the    same  decree 
publishes    his    official    account  of  the 
taking  of  the  Ta-ku  forts. 

On  the  28th  a  censor's  memorial  is 
published,  wherein  he  calmly  observes 
that  "the  patriotic  'Boxers'  have  recent- 
ly been  burning  out  and  slaying  the 
converts."  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
rescript  of  this  portion  of  the  censor's 
memorial.  It  is  possible  to  interpret 
tblK  in  only  one  way,  that  the  burning 
out  and  slaying  of  converts  was  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  Imperial 
commands  previously  given.  Com- 
plaints having  arisen  of  brigandage  in 
the  capital,  "the  Princes  and  Ministers 
in  command  of  the  'Boxers' "  are  in- 
structed to  co-operate  with  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  in  command  of  the  troops 
and  arrest  the  guilty  and  execute  them 
on  the  spot. 

On  June  20,  fire  brigades,  estimated 
to  number  10,000  men,  are  ordered  to 
co-operate  with  the  "Boxers"  for  the 
defence  of  Tien-tsin,  to  "ward  off  for- 
eign insult,"  the  conventional  euphem- 
ism signifying  foreign  invasion. 

The  Peking  Gazette  for  July  2  pub- 
lishes the  Imperial  edict  ordering  the 
extermination  of  native  Christians  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries. 

Ever    since    foreigrn    nations    com* 


menced  the  propagation  of  their  relig- 
ion, there  have  been  many  cases 
throughout  the  country  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  people  and  the  converts. 
All  this  is  due  to  faulty  administration 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  giving 
rise  to  feuds.  The  truth  is  that  the 
converts  are  also  the  children  of  the 
State,  and  among  them  there  are  not 
wanting  good  and  worthy  people.  But 
they  have  been  led  astray  by  false 
doctrines  and  have  relied  on  the  mis- 
sionaries for  support,  so  that  they 
hsive  committed  many  misdeeds.  They 
hold  to  their  errors,  and  will  not  turn 
from  them,  and  irreconcilable  enmity 
ha«  grown  up  between  the  converts 
and  the  people. 

The  Throne  is  now  exhorting  every 
member  of  the  I-Ho  Tuan  ("Boxers") 
to  render  loyal  and  patriotic  services 
and  to  take  his  part  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  so  that  the  whole 
population  may  be  of  one  mind.  Know- 
ing that  the  converts  are  also  subjects 
owing  fealty  to  the  Throne,  we  ask 
how  they  can  bring  themselves  to  form 
a  class  apart  and  invite  their  own 
destruction?  If  they  will  change  their 
hearts  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  escape  from  the  net  The 
Viceroys  and  Governors  of  the  prov- 
inces are  hereby  commanded  to  give 
orders  to  all  local  officials  to  give  the 
following  notification: 

"All  those  of  the  converts  who  repent 
of  their  former  errors  and  give  them- 
selves up  accordingly  to  the  authori- 
ties shall  be  allowed  to  reform  and 
their  past  may  be  ignored.  The  public 
shall  also  be  notified  that  in  all  places 
where  convei^ts  reside  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  to  the  local  authorities 
concerned  and  each  case  will  be  set- 
tled according  to  general  regulations 
which  will  be  drawn  up  later." 

As  hostilities  have  now  broken  out  be- 
tween China  and  foreign  nations,  the 
missionaries  of  every  nationality  must 
all  be  driven  away  at  once  to  their 
own  countries,  so  that  they  may  not 
linger  here  and  make  trouble.  But  it 
is  important  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  secure  their  protection  on 
their  Journey.  Provincial  authorities 
are  to  make  due  Investigation  into  ^he 
circumstances  of  all  places    in    their 
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jurisdiction  and  speedily  take  the 
necessary  steps.  Let  there  be  no  care- 
lessness. The  above  to  be  circulated  for 
general  information. 

A  decree  in  the  Gazette  of  July  4 
directs  attention  to  the  defences  of 
Kalgan.  (A  report  had  reached  the 
Throne  that  the  Russians  were  ad- 
vancing upon  Kalgan  from  the  north.) 
On  July  9  a  decree  appoints  Li  Hung 
Chang  Viceroy  of  Chi-li.  Memorials 
are  published  from  Yu  Hsieu,  Govern- 
or of  Shan-si,  and  Liu  Kun-yl,  the  Vice- 
roy at  Nanking,  stating  that  in  obe- 
dience to  Imperial  commands  they  are 
sending  more  troops  to  Peking,  but  they 
complain  that  the  resources  of  their 
provinces  both  in  men  and  money  are 
now  depleted. 

Next  day  a  similar  memorial  is  pub- 
lished from  the  Governor  of  Ho-nan. 

On  July  12  the  death  is  announced  of 
General  Nieh,  "who  died  on  the  field  of 
battle."  He  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  command,  but  retained  at  his  post, 
"to  give  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  his 
errors." 

On  July  13  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Shan-tung,  in  a  memorial  to 
the  Throne,  expresses  regret  at  his  ina- 
bility to  despatch  more  troops  to  Pe- 
king, and  pregnantly  observes  that  the 
"position  is  worse  now  than  it  waB  In 
1894,  when  only  one  Power  was  ar- 
rayed against  us.  Then  we  had  to  re- 
pel one  nation  only,  now  we  have  to 
drive  back  all  nations." 

On  July  15  censure  is  directed  against 
the  custom  which  is  growing  of  an  un- 
due desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to 
take  leave.  The  brigadier  of  Chung- 
king, Ltl  Pen-ytlan,  is  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Chi-11  province  in 
place  of  General  Nieh. 

On  July  14  Tien-tsin  City  had  been 
occupied  by  the  foreign  troops.  The 
Court  had  sown  the  wind  and  now  was 
beginning  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  Dur- 
ing the  month  that  had  passed  since 
his  murder  no  allusion    was    made  In 


any  Peking  Gazette  to  the  death  of  the 
German  Minister.  Not  tiU  July  18 
was  any  official  cognizance  taken  of 
the  murder.  On  that  date  this  bald  and 
reluctant  decree  was  promulgated: 

The  reason  for  the  fighting  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  foreigners  spran; 
from  a  disagreement  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the    converts.       We  could  bot 
enter  upon  war  when  the  forts  at  Ta-kn 
were    taken.      Nevertheless  the  Got- 
emment  is  not  willing  lightly  to  brcAk 
off  the  friendly    relations    which  hare 
existed.      We  have  repeatedly  issued 
edicts  to  protect  the  Ministers  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  We  have  also  ordered 
the  missionaries  in  the     various  pro?- 
inces  to  be  protected.    The  fighting  hu 
not  yet  become  extensive.     There  are 
many  merchants  of  the  various  coun- 
tries within  our  dominion.     All  alike 
should  be  protected.    It  is  ordered  that 
the  generals  and     Governors  examine 
carefully  where  there    are    merchants 
or      missionaries        and,      according 
to    the     provisions     of  the    treaties, 
continue    to      protect    them    without 
the  least  carelessness.       Last  month 
the  Chancellor  of    the    Japanese  Lega- 
tion was  killed.  This  was  indeed  most 
unexpected.      Before    this  matter  bad 
been  settled  the  German  Minister  was 
killed.    Suddenly    meeting   this   aCTair 
caused  us  deep  grief.       We  ought  vig- 
orously to  seek  the  murderer  and  pun- 
ish him.      Apart  from  the    fighting  at 
Tien-tsin  the  Metropolitan  department 
(Shun  Tien     Fu)  and     the  Govemo^ 
General  of  this    province  should  com- 
mand the  officers  under  them  to  examine 
what  foroigners  have  been  causeless- 
ly killed  and  what  property  destrojed, 
and  report  the  same,  that  all  may  be 
settled  together.      The  vagabonds  who 
have  been  burning  houses,  robbing  and 
killing  the    people    these    many  daji, 
have  produced  a  state  of  chaos.    It  is 
ordered    that    the    Gtovemor-GeneraL 
Governors  and  high  military  otBdals 
clearly  ascertain     the     circumstances, 
and  unite  in  reducing  the  confosiott  to 
order  and  quiet,  and  root  out  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 
Cause  all  people  to  know  this  edict 

This  decree  was  a  oompl«afe  v6lt9^§Bf' 
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but  a  still  more  surprising  alteration 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Goyernment  was 
iOiown  by  the  publication  in  the 
Gazette  of  July  19  of  a  memorial  from 
Chang-shun,  the  Governor-General  of 
Manchuria.    He  observes  that: 

In  the  district  south  of  Peking  the 
'-Boxers"  have  been  malting  disturb- 
ances, burning  the  railways  and  cut- 
ting the  telegraph  wires,  and  the  region 
outside  the  pass  has  felt  the  disturb- 
ing effect.  According  to  a  telegram 
from  Lutai,  the  warships  of  all  nations 
have  begun  war  on  the  seas;  the  port 
of  Ta-ku  is  already  lost  and  Tien-tsin 
iB  in  danger. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  "Boxers" 
have  been  the  stirrers  up  of  trouble, 
and  that  all  Powers  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  move.  What  between 
internal  misfortune  and  outside  calam- 
ity pressing  on  each  other's  heels,  the 
memorialist  is  in  the  greatest  distress. 
Work  on  the  railway  has  just  begun 
and  in  the  Manchurian  provinces  cool- 
ies have  been  collected  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred  thousands.  If  these 
Bhould  be  affected  by  the  agitation, 
things  would  go  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 
Holding  an  important  appointment  and 
Burreying  the  whole  situation,  he  can- 
not help  this  exclamation  of  grief. 

On  July  28  Yn  Hslen,  the  Governor 
of  8han-si  (and  founder  of  the  "Boxer" 
movement),  reports  that  on  July  10  the 
magistrate  at  Tai-yuan  reported  that  a 
crowd  had  collected  at  the  South  Gate 
of  the  city  under  guise  of  practising 
''Boxer"  rites,  and  had  invaded  the 
magistrate's  Yam^n.  He  asked  for 
troops  to  be  sent 

On  inquiry  the  Governor  ascertained 
that  the  crowd  was  a  small  one,  practic- 
iD|C  "Boxer"  rites,  and  that  only  one 
man,  who  was  not  a  "Boxer,'*  had  come 
to  the  magistracy  to  demand  food.  He 
recommends  the  dismissal  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

On  July  29  an  Imperial  decree  an- 
nounces that  Hsu  Chlng-cheng,  ex- 
Minister  to  Berlin  and  0t  Petersburg, 
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member  of  the  Tsung-li-Yam^n,  and 
director  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and 
of  the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway, 
and  Yuan  Chung,  president  of  the 
Tung  Wen-Kuan  and  member  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yam^n,  have  been  denounced 
(no  doubt  because  of  their  relationship 
with  foreigners)  as  of  bad  reputation, 
and  given  to  serving  their  private  ends 
in  their  dealings  with  foreign  affairs. 
At  audiences  they  have  made  wild  pro- 
posals, and  used  the  most  improper 
language.  Their  suggestions  have 
tended  to  introduce  divisions  (evident- 
ly between  the  Emperor  and  Empress- 
Dowager),  and  have  been  extremely 
wanting  in  respect  In  order  to  in- 
spire awe  in  the  minds  of  other  officers 
they  are  both  condemned  to  immediate 
execution. 

On  August  2  a  decree  was  published 
which,  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
edict  of  July  2,  graphically  illustrates 
the  change  of  attitude  towards  for- 
eigners of  the  Chinese  Government 
when  influenced  by  fear,  and  their  im- 
placable enmity  against  the  native 
Christians. 

The  merchants  and  missionaries  (it 
says)  of  all  countries  in  China  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  that  has 
broken  out  between  China  and  foreign 
Powers,  and  for  that  reason  we  issued 
instructions  to  the  various  provincial 
authorities  to  give  protection  as  usual. 

At  the  present  moment  great  forces 
are  collecting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  high  officers  in  com- 
mand of  troops  must  make  the  above 
aim  their  own.  and  steps  must  be 
taken  to  protect  all  foreig^n  merchants 
and  missionaries  in  accordance  with 
the  tender  feeling  of  the  Throne  to- 
wards the  people  from  afar. 

The  converts  are  also  the  children  of 
the  State,  but  since  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  and  the  "Boxers"  broke 
out  they  have  been  occupying  villages, 
digging  intrenchments  and  throwing 
up  barricades,  in  resistance  to  the 
Government  troops.  Such  conduct  is 
equivalent  to     rebellion  and  must  be 
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severely  dealt  with.  We  remember, 
however,  that  they  were  actuated  by 
fear  of  punishment  (that  is  of  being 
massacred),  and  if  they  will  repent  and 
reform  the  net  may  be  opened  (to  allow 
them  to  escape).  Converts  are  not  all 
willing  evildoers.  Wherever  there  are 
converts  who  repent  and  make  sub- 
mission, the  generals  and  officers  and 
local  officials  are  hereby  directed  to  act 
discreetly  and  not  to  put  all  to  death. 

Another    decree    (same  day)  Is  a  su- 
perb example  of  a  Chinese  State  paper: 

Owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  people  and  the  converts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital,  war  broke 
out  between  China  and  foreign  Powers. 
It  was  a  duty  to  protect  the  envoys  of 
foreign  States  residing  at  Peking,  and 
the  Princes  and  Ministers  of  the  Tsung- 
lI-YamCn  addressed  frequent  letters  to 
them,  inquiring  after  their  welfare. 
They  also,  on  account  of  the  minds  of 
people  in  the  city  being  excited  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  complete 
defence,  discussed  wUh  the  various 
foreign  Ministers  the  question  of  de- 
taching troops  to  give  them  safe  escort 
to  Tien-tsin  in  order  to  avoid  alarm 
and  apprehension. 

We  direct  the  Grand  Secretary,  Yung 
Lu,  to  select  trustw^orthy  officers  of 
high  rank  to  take  troops  and  give  the 
foreign  envoys  safe  conduct  on  the 
road.  Evildoers  who  lie  In  wait  for 
plunder  are  to  be  immediately  killed. 

Before  the  envoys  leave  the  capital,  if 
they  have  telegrams  to  send  to  ihelr 
countries,  provided  they  are  en  clair^ 
the  Tsung-li-Yam6n  will  promptly  for- 
ward them.  This  will  exhibit  the  ex- 
ti^me  desire  of  the  Throne  to  treat  the 
people  from  afar  with  kindness. 

The  London  Times. 


In  the  meantime  the  foreign  Lega- 
tions were  being  besieged  by  Imperial 
troops,  and  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  starve  "the  people  from  afar*'  into 
submission. 

On  August  5  the  Govemor  of  Ngan- 
hwei  province  laments  tlie  great  ab- 
sence of  good  troops  in  his  province, 
but  recommends  one  brigadier-gent^ 
suggesting,  however,  tliat  his  introdiK- 
tiou  at  Court  be  postponed,  since  tbe 
sea  Journey  might  result  in  his  being 
stopped  before  he  reached  Ta-ku  bj 
the  "savages'  ships." 

August  6  contains  a  memorial  sug- 
gesting the  importance  of  preserving 
copies  of  the  treaties  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  especially  those  relating  to 
the  delimitation  of  the  Russo-Chineie 
boundary,  in  order  that  all  vexations 
compromises  may  be  avoided. 

On  August  10  the  Peking  Gazette  was 
for  the  last  time  published.  It  containi 
no  points  of  interest  Prince  Chin^ 
Prince  Tuan,  Hsu  Tung,  Chung  Yi, 
and  Tung-fuh-siang  were  received  in 
audience.  It  was  a  mournful  audienoe 
if  they  presented  to  the  Throne  the  re- 
sults of  their  evil  handiwork,  with  tbe 
foreign  troops  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Peking. 

Fitly  the  Gazette  closes  with  a  memo- 
rial from  the  inveterate  hater  of  f<^ 
eigners,  the  Governor  of  Shan-si  In- 
Hsien,  asking  for  authorization  to 
execute  a  sergeant  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  several  of  his  relations  be- 
ing Catholics  to  intimidate  and  oppren- 
respectable  citizens. 
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IV.    THE  COST  OF  THE  SHOW. 

On  the  day  following  this  conversa- 
tion and  its  sequel,  during  which  Hec- 
tor's objections  had  given  way  one  by 
one,  the    pretty,  gentle    girl  who  had 
been  its  unconscious  subject,  had  risen 
early  as  was  her  habit    It  was  under- 
stood in  the  family  that  Reine  did  not 
need  much  sleep.    The  truth  was  that 
the  delicate  child  often    awoke    very 
weary  after  keeping    late    hours  the 
night  before,  but  she  never  confessed 
this  exhaustion  which  paled  the  roses 
In  her  cheeks    and    drew  dark    lines 
under  her  soft  brown  eyes,  for  it  was 
only  by  encouraging  this  theory  of  her 
needing  little  sleep  that  she  was  al- 
lowed to  put  her  father's  study  in  order 
every  morning  and  arrange  its  minutest 
details.      It    was    her    small  careful 
hands  that  spread  out  the  note-paper 
and  envelopes  ready  for  his  correspond- 
ence, set  the  calendar  at  the  day  of  the 
week  and  month,  put  fresh  pens  in  the 
holders  and  saw     that  the     block  on 
which  he  wrote  his  articles  was  full. 
While  performing  a    variety    of    such 
small  offices  for  him,  her  face  was  full 
of  tenderness.    When  she  had  finished 
her  fond  task  she  would  stand  gazing 
long  at  her  father's  portrait  relegated 
to  this  obscure  corner  by  Madame  Le 
I^eux,  and  representing  the  writer  in 
hl^  youth  attired  in  a  garb  quite  Bo- 
hemian enough  to  Justify  its  exile  from 
the  drawing  room.     Some  comrade  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  had  represented  him 
with  floating  locks,  clad  in  a  red  pea- 
jacket,  with    a    handkerchief  knotted 
about  his  neck,  in  the  act  of    writing 
upon  his  knee.    This  studio-sketch  had 

•  Tmntlnted  for  The  Llylnff  Age  by  Mary  D.  Frost. 
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the  happy  quality  of  a  work  dashed  off 
with  Deroe;  it  was  alive  and  gave  a 
true  impression  of  the  young  Bourbon- 
nais  peasant  in  his  early  years,  with 
the  light  of  naive  fervor  and  enthusi- 
asm on  his  brow  and  in  his  eyes. 

What  pity  filled  Reine's  heart  as  she 
contrasted    that    early  image    of    her 
father  with     that     father  now  as  he 
was  wont  to  seat  himself  at  his  table 
and  bend  over  a  task  which  the  ten- 
der Antigone   could    measure   by    the 
rapidity  with  which  the  block  dimin- 
ished before  her  eyes.    She  would  then 
turn  to  her  father's  book-case  and  take 
down     three     small     volumes,     more 
sumptuously    bound    than    the    rest; 
these    were    the    two    collections  of 
verses,     "Gorses     and     Heather"  and  * 
"Roudeaux  of  the  Bourbonnais,"  and 
the  novel  which  this  affectionate  child 
was  the  only  being  to  read  and  ad- 
mire.   Reine  was  no  blue  stocking,  and 
had   no  capacity  for  discovering  the 
flaws  and  weaknesses  of  these  works. 
She  turned  over  their  pages  with  the 
passionate  partiality  of  one  who  loves. 
They  seemed  to  her  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world— the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most    poignant      For  if    she 
lacked  the  critical     sense,  her    heart 
wai;  capable  of     feeling  with  painful 
distinctness     how  the  poet  had  been 
forced  to  mutilate  his  own  nature  in 
order  to  cut  himself  down  to  the  liter- 
ary hack  he  had  now  become. 

By  what  miracle  of  affection  did  this 
silent  creature,  so  artless,  so  inex- 
perienced, divine  the  soul's  tragedy  of 
a  poetic  nature,  hidden  even  from  him- 
self? 

The  kinship  of  sensibility  between 
a  father  and  daughter  sometimes  pro- 
duces such  phenomena  of  double  con- 
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selousness.  The  father  experiences  be* 
forehand  the  griefs  that  threaten  his 
child;  the  daughter  compassionates  her 
father  for  his  many  unaclsnowledged 
sorrows. 

Thus  when  Relne  paid  these  early 
visits  to  her  father's  study,  she  Invaria- 
bly turned  her  eyes  away  from  another 
portrait;  one  of  her  mother  that  stood 
ui)on  the  writing-table,  representing 
her  in  very  truth  as  "the  beautiful 
Madame  Le  Prleux,"  in  the  costume  of 
a  Renaissance  princess  which  she  had 
worn  with  dazzling  effect  at  an  artist's 
festival.  This  photograph  in  its  frame 
of  wrought  silver,  towered  over  paper, 
pens  and  inkstands,  those  humble  tools 
of  patient  toil  which  had  paid  for  that 
toilette  and  for  how  many  besides.  Did 
the  young  girl  already  pass  judgment 
on  her  mother,  or  did  she  fear  to  judge 
her,  and  like  her  father  in  this  also, 
did  she  seek  to  hide  from  herself  cer- 
tain obscure  and  painful  impressions 
which  yet  lived  and  stirred  In  the 
depths  of  her  being? 

This  sympathy  between  Hector  Le 
Prleux  and  his  daughter  must  have 
been  strong  indeed,  since  he  had  read 
her  secret  without  a  word  on  her  part, 
just  as  she  had  divined  his. 

If  he  had  been  able  to  follow  the  train 
of  her  thoughts  on  this  January  morn- 
ing he  would  have  been  assured  that  in 
naming  Charles  Huguenin  the  evening 
before  he  had  not  mistaken  the  direc- 
tion of  Reine's  affections.  But  he  be* 
lleved  the  young  girl  had  merely  a 
fancy  for  her  cousin,  whereas,  in  truth, 
she  loved  him. 

This  love  had  sprung  from  a  reaction 
of  feeling,  as  often  happens  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  We  are  apt,  at  that  age,  to 
begin  loving  some  one  out  of  antago- 
nism to  some  one  or  something  else. 

The  compassion  Reine  felt  for  her 
father  betrayed  Itself  in  an  histinctive, 
irresistible  aversion  toward  the  milieu 
of  which  her  father  had  been  the  vic- 
tim.   Too  delicate  and  conscientious  to 


make  her  mother  responsible  for  what 
she  regarded  as  a  fatality,  she  turned 
involuntarily  against  all  that  her  moth- 
er worshipped.  Not  venturing  to  con- 
demn her  personally,  she  condemned 
her  tastes. 

She  therefore  hated  with  unreasoning 
hatred  Paris  and  society,  dinners  and 
balls,  receptions  and  "first  nights." 
toilettes  and  luxury,  all  the  show  in 
short  whose  cost  she  knew  too  well 

The  vision  of  the  Provencal  mot 
which  had  so  strangely  visited  the 
journalist's  imagination  the  evening 
before,  had  never  left  her  since  the 
September  day  when  she  had  first  be- 
held that  southern  landscape. 

She  had  pictured  herself  a  dweller  in 
that  peaceful  home,  living  a  simple, 
pastoral  life  with  one  who  loved  her 
only  for  herself— and  her  cousin 
Charles,  a  shy  Provencal  youth,  bad 
found  the  way  to  her  heart  by  his  very 
gaucheries.  In  the  innocent  famillaritj 
of  kinship  she  had  taken  delight  in 
combating  his  ambition  for  a  more 
brilliant  career— an  ambition  which 
had  driven  him,  first  a  clever  student 
at  college,  then  a  graduate  with  honors 
at  the  law  school,  to  try  his  fortune  at 
the  Paris  bar. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  friendly  counsels 
and  confidences,  the  young  cousins  had 
gradually  conceived  for  each  other  one 
of  those  attachments  which  can  dlt- 
pense  with  declarations  and  vovb. 
A  sentiment  based  upon  enthusiastic 
esteem  on  the  young  man's  part  upon 
a  timid  confidence  on  the  girl's,  had 
steeped  their  two  souls  in  an  atmosphorp 
of  its  own,  without  spoken  word  or  Im- 
passioned glance,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment of  mutual  avowal  came  at  last 
they  both  felt  that  they  had  alwayi 
known  each  other's  hearts. 

These  vows,  which  were  to  overturn 
the  well-laid  scheme  of  those  two  Ma- 
chiavels  in  petticoats,  Madame  Le 
Prleux  and  Madame  Faucherot,  and 
the  third  Machiavel  in  a  dress-coat  the 
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subtle  Cruc^,  had  been  exchanged  only 
the  week  before. 

It  had  come  about  in  the  half-playful 
manner  suited  to  the  friendly,  almost 
fraternal,  Intimacy  between  them.  It 
was  at  a  large  ball  at  the  house  of  a 
leading  banker,  to  which  Madame  Le 
Prleux  had  procured  an  invitation  for 
the  young  man;  and  blinded,  as  parents 
often  are,  by  her  preconceived  ideas  as 
to  her  daughter,  she  had  been  rejoicing 
in  the  latter's  presence  over  his  increas- 
ing 8avoir-faire. 

And  Heine,  as  she  took  her  cousin's 
arm  to  go  out  to  supper,  had  repeated 
to  him  her  mother's  compliments. 

"You  think,  then,"  said  Charles  sud- 
denly, "that  she  no  longer  detests  me?" 

"She  has  never  detested  you,"  replied 
Reine,  warmly,  "but  Just  now  you  are 
a  prime  favorite.  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  intercession  with  her  when  I  am 
in  disgrace." 

"I  will  grant  it,  ma  cousine,**  the 
young  man  answered,  smiling  and  col- 
oring at  the  same  time.  "And  this 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  fitting  moment  to 
Intercede  with  my  own  mother  for  what 
I  have  wished  for  so  ardently,  yet  dared 
not  ask." 

"What  may  that  be?"  asked  Reine, 
with  parted  lips  and  an  inward  thrill. 
She  had  dropped  his  arm,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  fanning  herself.  Although 
this  was  hardly  the  spot,  amid  the 
lights  and  throngs  of  a  ball-room,  to 
pronounce  words  of  such  import,  still 
the  girl  paused,  exi)ectant  of  those 
words. 

In  an  actual  Ute-d-Ute,  she  would  not 
have  dared  to  listen,  nor  would  Charles 
have  had  the  courage  to  utter  them, 
while  here,  with  their  pulses  stirred  by 
the  softened  rhythm  of  the  distant 
music,  feeling  themselves  at  once  pro- 
tected and  Isolated  among  these  pass- 
ing couples,  who  glided  or  whirled  by 
them  in  the  dance,  he  did  not  fear  to 
say: 

"It  Is  a  thing  I  can  only  do  with  your 


permission,  ma  couaine.  What  I  would 
ask  of  my  mother  is  that  she  shall  write 
to  ask  yours  if  she  may  come  to  Paris 
herself  with  a  certain  proposition.  In 
short,  my  dearest  cousin,  if  I  begged 
you  to  change  that  title  for  another, 
and  consent  to  be  my  wife,  what  would 
your  answer  be?" 

While  Charles  was  speaking,  Reine 
could  see  that  he  too  was  trembling  a 
little.  An  extraordinary  emotion  over- 
powered her,  and  with  a  break  in  her 
voice  she  replied: 

"If  my  father  and  my  mother  say  yes, 
I  will  answer  as  they  do— Spare  me," 
she  had  added,  and  he  had  simply  stam- 
mered out: 

"I  will  write  to  morrow.  Your  moth- 
er will  receive  my  mother's  letter  in 
four  days.  How  long  those  days  will 
seem  to  me—  And  yet,  ma  cousine,  I 
have  loved  you  for  two  long  years," 

As  some  one  was  approaching  them, 
Reine  was  not  called  on  to  reply  to  this 
too  tender  speech.  How  grateful  she 
was  to  him  who  had  pronounced  it  for 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  at  once  van- 
ished. He  had  spared  her  as  she  had 
besought  him  to  do. 

How  she  thanked  him  again  for  not 
presenting  himself  at  the  house  during 
those  four  days!  Although  anticipating 
some  opositlon  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Le  Prieux,  the  young  girl  did  not  doubt 
that  her  parents  would  leave  her  free 
to  reply  according  to  the  dictates  of  her 
heart  to  the  proposals  of  Charles's  par- 
ents. Neither  did  she  doubt  their  mak- 
ing the  proposal  which  would  open  to 
her  a  new  life.  The  fever  of  love  and 
expectancy  which  had  stirred  her  since 
the  words  exchanged  at  the  ball  was 
not  unmixed  with  other  feelings. 

She  felt  too  keenly  how^  complete  her 
father's  solitude  would  become  when 
she  was  gone.  "Poor  dear  Pe^,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  using  the  pretty 
patois  diminutive  her  father  had  taught 
her,  "It  Is  cruel  to  wish  to  leave  him. 
Who  will  arrange  his  papers  for  him 
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when  I  am  no  longer  here?     Mamma 
would  not  know  how,  even  if  she  were 
ever  down  so  early.  Whom  can  he  talk 
to  of  his  projects?    Who  will  encourage 
him  to  write  his  book  on  the  poetry  of 
the  Bourbonnais?*'      This  was  one  of 
Le    Prieux*    cherished    schemes;    this 
humble  ambition  was  his  last  dream  as 
an  artist.    No  longer  hoping  to  find  lei- 
6ure  for  a  work  of  the  imagination,  nor 
the  inwai'd  buoyancy  of  mind  requisite 
for  a  poem  or  a  novel,  he  had  settled 
down  to  a  work  of  minute  erudition 
which  should  satisfy  at  once  his  desire 
for  a  task  not  entirely  mercenary,  and 
his  eai'ly  and  persistent  taste  for  the 
literature  of  his  native  soil.    He  was, 
therefore,  proposing  to  write  a  study 
upon  the  poets  of  his  province,  Jean 
Dupin,  Pierre  and  Jeanette  de  Nesson, 
Henri  Baude,  Jean  Robertet,  Blaise  de 
Vlgen^re,  Etienne  Bournier,  Claude  Bil- 
lard,  Jean    de   Lingendes,  and    others 
whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  most 
erudite  bibliophiles.    They  were  house- 
hold   words    to    him,    however,    and 
through  him  to  the  girl  who  had  tran- 
ter ibed  with  her  own  hand  all  the  pas- 
sages from  these  authors  destined  to 
figure  in  the  volume. 

*'But  no,"  she  went  on  soliloquizing, 
"he  need  not  give  it  up;  he  shall  finish 
his  book  with  us.  He  will  come  to  stay 
with  us  in  summer,  when  there  are  no 
'first  nights,*  Instead  of  going  to  that 
costly  Trouvllle.  I  will  give  him  a 
chamber  looking  out  over  the  pine 
woods,  and  who  knows  but  that  down 
there  he  may  find  fresh  inspiration." 

And  in  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  him 
seated  at  the  open  window.  The  sound 
of  the  wind  through  the  pine  boughs 
filled  the  immense  space,  mingled  with 
the  murmur  of  the  waves  upon  the 
beach  and  the  shrill  chirping  of  the 
cicalas.  Heine  could  see  her  father's 
hand  upon  the  table,  his  pen  tracing 
lines  of  unequal  length,  for  they  were 
Hues  of  poetry.  Then  another  image 
arose  before  her.    "And  mamma?**  she 


asked  herself,  "how  will  she  endure  be- 
ing exiled  to  the  country?  Bah!  we 
will  take  her  to  visit  all  the  neighbors; 
we  will  get  up  parties  for  her.  Charles 
is  so  good  and  he  has  so  many  ideu! 
He  will  find  some  way  of  amusing  her. 
Besides,  if  Pet  writes  this  book  it  will 
mean  the  Academy." 

This  ambition  to  have  the  Journalist 
crown  his  career  by  assuming  the  coat 
with  the  green  palms  and  pronouncinf 
under  the  cupola  of  the  Academy  the 
stereotyped  address  before  the  most  dis- 
tinguished audience  in  Paris,  was  tbe 
one  sentiment  shared  by  Madame  Le 
Prieux  and  her  daughter.  The  latter 
found  in  their  harmony  of  feeling  on 
this  point  a  solace  for  the  remorse  that 
stung  her  whenever  she  was  forced  to 
admit  her  mother's  egotism. 

"Heaven  knows,"  she  went  on  to  her- 
self, "how  often  we  have  been  told,  *If 
Monsieur  Le  Prieux  would  only  write 
a  book,  he  would  certainly  be  elected.* 
Down  there  Charles  and  I  would  make 
him  write  that  book.  .  .  .  And  then  we 
could  have  poor  dear  Fanny  with  as." 
Poor  dear  Fanny  was  a  spinster  of 
'  uncertain  age  named  Perrin.  who  had 
given  Reine  her  first  piano  lessons  and 
who  remained  attached  to  the  family 
as  a  sort  of  lady-eompanlon.      For  a 
slight  remuneration     she  would   come 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Batignolles. 
where  she  lived,  to  take  the  young  giri 
out  walking,  or  to  bear  her  company 
during  the  lonely  evenings  when  her 
parents  were  dining  out  or  at  the  thea- 
tre. 

This  kind  and  humble  creature  was 
Reine*8  only  real  friend,  in  spite  of  ber 
mother*8  adroit  attempts  to  force  her 
into  intimacies  with  stylish  girls  whom 
she  met  at  fashionable  classes  and  se- 
lect charity  meetings.  Reine  included 
all  these  intimacies  in  her  unconq1]e^ 
able  aversion  to  a  Ufe  of  luxury  and 
fashion. 

It  was  partly  the  thought  of  eacapinf 
from  these  mock  friendships  which  \^Tii 
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such  an  attraction  to  the  vision  of  life 
In  the  far-away  Provencal  ma9^  with  be- 
ings whom  she  really  loved.  She  in- 
cluded among  the  latter  the  less  fortu- 
nate Fanny,  that  child  of  the  Paris  Fau- 
bourg, whom  she  Imagined  dwelling  hap- 
pily, though  with  a  slightly  incongruous 
iiappiness,  in  that  novel  setting  of 
aouthem  scenery. 

Reine  smiled  at  her  own  fancy  as  the 
Perrette  of  the  Fable  smiled  at  the 
liopes  conjured  up  by  her  milking-pail, 
and  so  completely  was  she  absorbed  in 
these  visions  of  the  future  that  she  did 
not  hear  her  father  enter  the  room. 

He  paused  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
to  gaze  at  her  in  her  dreamy  immobil- 
ity. She  was  truly  a  bewitching  appa- 
rition of  youth  and  grace  in  this  small, 
dingy  study—its  walls  lined  with  books 
and  Its  one  window  giving  upon  an  in- 
ner court  and  admitting,  on  this  cold, 
January  morning,  only  a  pale,  foggy 
and  Impoverished  light. 

In  a  simple  morning  dress,  with  her 
chestnut  hair  wound  in  braids  around 
her  head,  with  gloves  to  protect  her 
hands  in  dusting  and  a  gray  silk  apron 
with  shoulder  straps  to  preserve  her 
dress,  she  looked  like  the  daintiest 
household  fairy  that  ever  threw  the 
charm  of  poetry  around  the  small  cares 
of  family  life.  As  he  thus  surprised  her, 
«o  pretty  and  so  delicate,  waiting  on 
Slim  with  such  quiet  devotion,  how 
could  her  father  fail  to  think-  anew  of 
the  conversation  of  the  night  before,  in 
which  the  whole  future  of  this  exqui- 
site creature  was  at  stake?  And  how 
could  he  help  feeling  once  more  the  in- 
tense repulsion  he  had  then  experienced 
when  Madame  Le  Prieux  had  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Edgar  Faucherot? 
Was  this  the  husband  on  whom  he  was 
about  to  bestow  his  child?  He  was 
seised  with  an  Impulse  to  question  her 
bere  and  ^ow,  and  bring  her  to  utter  a 
distinct  refusal,  so  that  the  projected 
marriage  might  be  at  once  broken  off. 
And  then  he  recalled  his  promise,  re- 


newed that  very  morning,  at  his  wife's 
bedside,  where  he  had  been  taking 
his  morning  cofTee— sure  sign  of  a  seri- 
ous conference! 

He  had  there  formally  pledged  him- 
self not  to  open  the  subject  with  Reine. 
He  kept  his  word,  with  a  slight  compro- 
mise of  conscience,  however,  very  un- 
usual with  him,  so  scrupulous  in  his 
loyalty. 

"Well,  well,  little  wrenlet,"  he  said, 
calling  her  by  one  of  his  pretty  provin- 
cial words— wrenlet  or  little  wren,  be- 
ing the  term  of  endearment  which  the 
peasant  bestows  on  his  tiniest  girl— 
"you  have  flown  away  on  a  moonbeam. 
What  or  whom  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"Oh,  of  nothing  and  no  one  in  particu- 
lar," said  Reine,  starting  and  blushing 
over  her  own  little  mystery,  then  add- . 
Ing,  hastily: 

"But  how  are  you  this  morning,  papa? 
You  did  not  have  to  work  at  the  ofllce 
too  late  last  night?  Are  you  pleased 
with  your  article?" 

"Not  altogether  displeased,  except  for 
a  huge  misprint.  Cartier  is  getting 
spoilt—" 

"Ah,'*  interrupted  Reine,  "if  only  I 
might  go  to  the  ofllce  with  you  and  cor- 
rect your  proofs  myself—" 

"That  is  all  that  is  wanting,"  he  an- 
swered gaily.  "But  I  am  wasting  my 
time  chattering.  I  have  a  pile  of  work 
to-day,"  and,  pointing  to  a  package  of 
newspapers  he  held  in  his  hand,  "I  have 
been  running  through  all  these  while  I 
was  dressing;  there  is  not  a  decent  sub- 
ject in  them  and  this  is  my  *Clava- 
roche'  day."  Then,  perceiving  a  heap 
of  letters  on  his  writing  table,  his  morn- 
ing's mail,  "By  good  luck  there  may 
be  some  obliging  correspondent  to  come 
to  my  rescue.  As  for  you,  little  Miss 
Wren,  mamma  is  waiting  for  you.  She 
has  something  important  to  say  to  you 
—do  not  tell  her  I  told  you.  But  try  in 
giving  your  answer  to  be  sure  what  you 
really  wish.  Don't  ask  me  anything. 
Only  remember    that    fine    word    of 
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Goethe's  I  have  often  quoted  to  you: 
*We  are  free  in  our  first  action,  not  In 
our  second.*  We  say  the  same  thing 
more  simply  at  Chevagnes:  *Who  does 
not  meddle  does  not  mar.'  Come,  kiss 
me,  my  dear,  dear  child!" 

Although  the  gentle,  silent  Reine,  ac- 
customed to  living  much  within  herself 
and  increasing  her  sensibility  by  brood- 
ing, had  not  the  llght-heartedness  natu- 
ral to  her  age— so  buoyant  and  prone  to 
hope — yet  how  could  she  now  help  em- 
bracing her  father  with  infinite  grati- 
tude, and  interpreting  as  a  promise  of 
Joy  this  transparent  allusion  to  an  ofTer 
of  marriage? 

Without  doubt  the  letter  from 
Charles's  mother  had  come;  her  parents 
had  deliberated  upon  it;  they  were  go- 
ing to  leave  her  mistress  of  her  answer. 

For  a  moment  she  heard  again  in 
imagination  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
the  pines  and  the  strident  chirping  of 
the  cicalas.  She  saw  again  the  little 
mas  in  its  atmosphere  of  longed-for 
peace,  and  she  threw  herself  into  her 
father's  arms,  crying: 

"How  good  you  are,  and  how  I  love 
you!" 

"Can  it  be  true,  as  her  mother  thinks, 
that  she  is  quite  inclined  to  this  Fau- 
cherot  marriage?"  Hector  asked  him- 
self, as  he  sat  down  at  his  writing-table 
and  turned  over  the  sheets  of  his  "Cla- 
varoche"  article.  "She  understood  per- 
fectly that  it  was  a  question  of  mar- 
riage and  she  is  too  acute  not  to  have 
divined  what  marriage— unless,  indeed 
— "  and  the  good  man  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
reflection. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  he  sat  over 
his  manuscript  with  no  thought  of 
working,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  trans- 
late this  "unless,"  nor  to  formulate  the 
idea  which  he  had  hinted  at  to  his  wife 
the  night  before  and  which  she  had  re- 
jected with  such  lofty  scorn. 

The  empire  of  strong  natures  over 
weak  ones  is  exerted  in  the  domain  of 


thought  before  it  Is  in  that  of  the  will 
The  energy  witb  which  Mathilde  had 
cried  out  against  the  suggestion  of 
Relne's  caring  for  Charles  Huguenin, 
still  impressed  Le  Prleux,  and  donbtins 
his  own  Intuitions,  he  sighed,  took  up 
his  pen  and  began  to  write,  while  Iw 
murmured  to  himself:  "Only  a  mother 
can  understand  her  daughter.  Wait 
till  they  have  talked  It  over  together." 

While  his  pen  was  travelling  over  the 
paper,  the  two  women  were  Indeed 
talking  It  over  within  a  few  steps  of 
him  in  Madame  Le  Prleux'  bed-cham- 
ber, separated  from  the  cramped  study 
by  the  still  more  cramped  sleeping 
closet  of  the  literary  hack.  Certainlj 
his  tireless  pen  would  have  fallen  froo 
his  hand  in  consternation  if  he  coold 
have  caught  through  the  thin  partitioB 
any  fragments  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  mother  and  child  in  its  cruel 
reality. 

For  the  first  time  since  pity  for  her 
father's  bondage  had  awakened  in  her 
mind,  Reine  had  entered  her  mother's 
room  confidingly,  with  the  tendemeis 
of  a  grateful  child  In  her  eyes,  ready  to 
pour  forth  in  a  flood  of  joyful  tears  the 
confession  of  her  love.  And  all  at  once 
this  impulse  had  been  checked  by  one 
glance  from  the  domestic  tyrant  npon 
whom  her  heart's  future  depended. 

Madame  Le  Prieux  was  lying  on  her 
bed  after  a  luxurious  bath,  the  tempera- 
ture and  duration  of  which  were  pre- 
scribed by  her  physician.  With  the 
practical  temper  peculiar  to  natives  of 
the  south,  she  adhered  rigidly  to  all  hy- 
gienic measures  tending  to  preserve  her 
health  and  beauty.  A  host  of  details 
visible  in  her  chamber  showed  that  Ma- 
dame Le  Prieux*  worship  of  that  bcaa- 
ty  never  relaxed,  even  when  her  audi- 
ence consisted  solely  of  her  husband, 
her  daughter  or  her  maid.  For  her  hour 
of  repose  after  the  bath  she  wore  a  de- 
licious wrapper  of  old-rose  bengaline.  a 
scarf  of  lace  confined  her  hair,  which 
she  kept  braided  loosely     over  nlfbt. 
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wearing  artificial  waves  on  her  fore- 
head to  save  her  own  locks  for  the 
evening's  dressing. 

All  the  tints  of  her  chamber— its  walls 
hung  with  yellow  silk  of  alternate  dull 
and  glossy  stripes,  its  empire  furniture 
of  dark  mahogany,  and  its  rugs  of  soft- 
est moss  green,  were  combined  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  pale  brunette  col- 
oring. Before  her  was  a  low,  movable 
table  which  held  her  writing  materials 
beside  a  tortoise-shell  manicure  case. 

She  was  occupied  as  Reine  entered  in 
polishing  her  nails,  which  glittered  like 
enamel.  A  delicate  perfume  of  amber 
and  verbena  had  been  vaporized  through 
the  room,  which  was  cool  in  spite  of  a 
light  blaze  on  the  hearth;  the  win- 
dows, on  which  the  hoar-frost  had 
drawn  its  fantastic  tracery,  having  been 
left  hygienically  open  for  an  hour. 

Surprised  in  such  a  toilette  and 
so  occupied,  amid  these  perfumes 
and  in  this  setting,  Madame  Le 
Prieux  would  have  given  an  im- 
pression of  incurable  childishness,  if 
her  face,  under  its  pearl  powder,  had 
not  been  rendered  tragic  by  the  look  of 
age  stamped  upon  the  eyelids,  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  lines  about  the  mouth. 
Bven  the  studied  contrast  between  the 
warm  colors  of  the  decoration  and  her 
own  pallor  only  brought  into  relief  the 
alngular  hardness  of  her  features, 
beautiful  still,  but  with  an  al- 
most sinister  beauty,  heightened  by 
the  flash  of  her  black  eyes.  She 
fixed  her  gaze  at  once  upon  Reine, 
while  her  lips,  so  imperious  in 
repose,  parted  to  aay,  after  the  first 
greetings: 

"My  dear  child,  I  want  you  to  give 
me  your  whole  attention;  I  have  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  to  say 
to  you." 

"I  am  listening,  mamma;  I  am 
ready,"  answered  Reine. 

Although  her  warm  hopes  of  a  mo- 
ment before  had  melted  away  at  the 
mere  tones  of  this  voice,  she  yet  had  no 


misgivings  as  to  the  marriage  with  her 
cousin  being  in  question,  and  the 
thought  that  she  would  have  to  struggle 
for  her  love  gave  a  little  glow  of  pride 
to  her  pretty  face  as  she  added: 

"My  father  has  already  prepared  me." 

"Ah,  your  father  has  anticipated 
me?"  said  Madame  L«  Prieux.  "He 
promised  to  let  me  speak  to  you  first." 

"He  only  told  me  that  you  were  wait- 
ing for  me,"  broke  in  the  girl,  her  cheek 
fiushing  slightly  over  this  half-prevari- 
cation, which,  indeed,  only  half  de- 
ceived her  mother.  She  tried  to  sound 
the  depths  of  her  daughter's  heart  with 
that  same  keen  look  with  which  she 
had  said  to  her  husband:  "You  know, 
then,  what  Reine  thinks?"  She  had  be- 
side her,  hidden  in  her  blotting-case, 
the  letter  received  the  evening  before 
from  Madame  Huguenin,  virtually  ask- 
ing for  Relne's  hand  in  behalf  of 
Charles. 

Of  this  letter  Madame  Le  Prieux  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  not  to  breathe  a 
word  to  her  daughter,  and  she  proposed 
to  mention  it  to  her  husband  only  after 
the  Faucherot  match  was  announced. 
She  justified  herself  for  this  double  con- 
cealment, partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
proposal  of  Charles's  mother  was  some- 
what tentative,  but  above  all  by  her 
conviction  that  she  was  working  for 
Reine's  happiness. 

Was  she  altogether  to  blame  for  con- 
ceiving this  happiness  according  to  her 
own  nature?  Or  was  she  wrong,  re- 
garding her  husband  as  she  did,  as  a 
weak  and  chimerical  creature,  whom 
she  was  called  on  to  protect,  to  refrain 
from  consulting  him  in  regard  to  a  de- 
cision whose  true  grounds  he  could  not 
understand? 

She  was  about  to  reveal  these  true 
grounds  to  her  daughter,  and  this  par- 
tial frankness  served  to  exonerate  her 
in  her  own  eyes,  for  her  reticence  upon 
another  point. 

"My  child,"  she  began,  after  finding 
that  Reine's  brown  eyes  were  aa  im- 
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penetrable  as  ever  beneath  her  glance; 
"I  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things.  You  will  soon  see  why—"  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "When  I  married  your 
father,  you  know,  we  were  not  rich, 
and  you  know  why.  We  should  have 
been  so  if  your  grandfather  had  been 
like  so  many  financiers  nowadays,  who 
contrive  to  become  greater  millionaires 
with  every  failure.  But  he  was  an  hon- 
est man,  you  see,  and  thanks  to  him  we 
can  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 
We  involved  no  single  being  to  the 
amount  of  a  centime  in  our  disaster. 
Tour  father  and  I,  therefore,  entered 
upon  married  life  with  Just  enough  to 
escape  dying  of  hunger.  Tes,  that  was 
the  point  we  started  from  to  attain  our 
present  position,  which  is  yours  as  well. 
Ah!  my  child,  I  can  do  myself  the  Jus- 
tice to  say  that  I  have  striven  for  noth- 
ing else— and  as  for  your  father,  he  has 
shrunk  from  no  labor  to  help  me.  It 
was  not  easy,  I  assure  you.  Society 
has  a  prejudice  against  literary  men, 
still  more  against  Journalists;  and  I 
own  that  this  prejudice  is  often  Justi- 
fied. Your  father  has  been  perfect.  He 
has  never  written  a  single  article  with- 
out remembering  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  must  add  that  society  has 
shown  its  gratitude!  I  tell  you  this  in 
order  that  you  may  always  appreciate 
your  poor  father  who  has  worked  so 
hard!" 

The  arrogant  woman,  so  unconscious 
in  her  arrogance,  breathed  a  sigh,  as 
she  awarded  this  meed  of  praise  to  the 
conjugal  day-laborer  whom  she -had  ex- 
ploited so  pitilessly. 

Reine.  while  listening  to  this  exor- 
dium, felt  that  chill  at  the  heart  which 
ehe  experienced  whenever  she  listened 
to  certain  sentiments  of  her  mother's. 
This  feeling  of  dread  was  increased  by 
the  solemnity  with  which  Madame  Le 
Prieux  delivered  this  preparatory  dis- 
course. Whither  was  this  evocation  of 
her  own  early  life  tending?  Reine, 
meanwhile,  could  not  leave  this  appeal 


to  her  filial  gratitude  nnanswered,  tod 
she  said: 

"I  know  how  hard  my  father  woiki, 
and  how  much  I  owe  him,  mammi.  1 
assure  you  I  am  not  ungratefuL  la- 
deed,  I  often  think  he  works  far  toe 
hard!" 

She  had  not  measured  the  bearing  ef 
these  words  which  fell  from  her  so  i>- 
voluntarily  that  she  was  quite  discoa- 
certed  by  them.  She  'was  still  more  ii 
as  her  mother  went  on  to  make  them  die 
text  of  a  new  and  very  serious  confi- 
dence. 

"I  rejoice  to  see  how  well  you  unds- 
stand  me,  my  sweet  Reine,"  she  re- 
sumed. "You  have  the  same  solicitude 
as  I  for  your  poor  father.  It  is  true  Ik 
works  too  hard  for  his  age.  He  is  get- 
ting worn  out.  But  he  would  woik 
still  harder  if  he  knew  what  I  am  abom 
to  tell  you.  First,  however,  you  most 
promise— do  you  hear? — you  must  sweir 
to  me  that  this  secret  shall  perish  be- 
tween us!" 

"I  promise  you,  mamma,"  answered 
the  young  girl,  without  another  worl 
But,  if  Madame  Le  Prieux  had  looked 
at  her  once  more,  she  would  have  seen 
that  she  was  tremblins:. 

Why  all  these  preambles  to  the  qnei- 
tion  she  was  awaiting,  and  which 
seemed  to  her  such  a  simple  one:  *'Yoiir 
cousin  Charies  wants  to  marry  yon- 
what  shall  I  say  to  him?"  And  instead, 
these  were  the  words  she  listened  to: 

"The  secret,  my  child,  which  your  fa- 
ther is  ignorant  of,  is  this:  that  in  spite 
of  desperate  labor  on  his  part,  aad  of 
prodigies  of  economy  on  mine,  we  liave 
not  been  able  to  obtain  that  position  in 
the  world  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  wltit- 
out  our  expenditures  having  exceeded 
our  receipts  for  ten  years,  and  etdi 
year  for  a  greater  amount.  Yet  you  see 
how  our  household  is  conducted,  1k>v 
we  economize  in  everything— hi  tbe 
table,  when  we  are  alone — ^in  our  drea 
especially.  You  know  how  careful  I 
have  always  been  to  avoid  any  fasliios 
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that  was  too  conspicuous,  in  order  to 
make  our  dresses  last  the  longer.  You 
know  how  many  times  they  are  altered 
at  home.  We  only  go  to  the  first  dress- 
makers as  often  as  is  strictly  necessary. 
We  have  our  own  little  modiste,  our 
own  little  Jeweler.  We  keep  no  horses. 
When  we  travel  your  father  always  has 
a  pass,  and  we  take  advantage  of  his 
being  a  Journalist  to  secure  the  best 
terms  at  hotels  and  everywhere.  I  do 
not  complain  of  all  this,  though  I  was 
not  brought  up  to  consider  such  trifles. 
But  what  is  cruelly  hard  upon  me  is 
that  with  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
give  him  the  social  position  he  occupies, 
and  to  give  you  the  associates  a  young 
girl  ought  to  have,  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  escaping  what  my  dear  mother 
taught  me  to  hold  in  the  greatest  hor- 
ror. One  word  will  tell  you  everything, 
my  child— we  are  in  debt!" 

"In  debt?"  cried  Relne,  whom  the  re- 
marks concerning  expense  incurred  for 
her  had  touched  to  the  quick.  It  was  true 
Indeed,  that  nothing  had  been  spared 
for  her  education,  her  pleasures,  or  her 
dress.  She  no  longer  thought  of  asking 
herself  the  reason  for  all  these  confi- 
dences; she  felt  only  how  devoted  her 
mother  had  been  to  her— in  her  own 
way,  no  doubt,  but  it  had  been  devotion 
all  the  same— and  the  gentle  girl's  voice 
was  low  and  faltering  as  she  rejoined: 

"We  are  in  debt?  You  have  incurred 
debts  for  me?  Debts?  Oh,  mamma, 
how  right  you  are  in  wishing  my  father 
not  to  know!  But  how  are  we  to  pay 
them  without  his  having  to  work  still 
harder?  Dearest  mamma,"  she  added 
timidly,  "now  that  our  position  is 
established,  as  you  say,  could  we  not 
find  some  way  to  retrench?" 

"But  how  and  why?"  interrupted  her 
mother.  "To  lose  all  we  have  struggled 
for?  No,  no,  my  child;  you  do  not 
know  life.  In  Paris  to  reduce  one's 
style  of  living  is  social  suicide.  I  have 
experienced  once,  at  your  age,  the  ter- 
rible ease  with  which  the  world  forgets 


you  when  you  are  unprosperous.  Be- 
sides, you  exaggerate  the  matter.  It 
only  requires  a  little  delay;  we  are  be- 
hind hand  with  the  tradespeople  to  the 
extent  of  forty  thousand  francs  or  so, 
not  more,  and  that  trifling  sum  might 
soon  be  paid,  even  allowing  your  father 
to  rest,  if—" 

"If?"  questioned  the  girl  with  still 
greater  anxiety.  Although  she  might 
not  permit  herself  to  Judge  her  mother, 
she  could  not  help  understanding  her, 
and  she  realized,  merely  from  the  tone 
In  which  that  "if*  was  pro- 
nounced, that  there  lay  the  one  essen- 
tial point  in  the  conversation.  She  re- 
alized it  in  the  look  too,  which  in  the 
dread  of  meeting  some  resistance,  had 
softened  till  it  was  almost  beseeching. 

Evidently  her  mother's  confldences 
had  been  a  mere  preliminary— but  to 
what?  Between  the  modest  life  on  the 
small  Provencal  mas,  if  she  became 
Madame  Huguenin,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  forty  thousand  franc  debt— so 
enormous  a  sum  in  Reine's  eyes— she 
could  trace  no  connection.  Her  heart 
beat  faster  at  what  she  suddenly  feared 
as  she  heard  her  mother  develop  this 
terrible  "if." 

"Good  Heavens!  it  is  simple  enough. 
If  only,  pretty  and  well-bred  as  you  are, 
there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  fel- 
low with  a  fortune,  a  great  fortune, 
and  who,  consequently,  would  not  look 
for  a  dot—  If  you  could  be  married  in 
such  a  way  as  that,  happily  married, 
what  a  relief  it  would  be  for  your  fa- 
ther, and  for  me;  it  would  be  a  reward 
for  the  sacri^ces  of  a  life-time!  What 
have  I  striven  for,  I  ask  you  again? 
Only  that  you  and  your  father  should 
have  a  real  position  in  the  world.  You 
would  then  have  it  once  and  for  aU. 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  We  could  then 
economize,  pay  our  debts  and  your  fa- 
ther could  rest  When  a  girl  and  her 
parents  are  as  united  as  we  are,  there 
are  many  little  contrivances  possible. 
We  should  be  in  the  same  set— and  so. 
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If  you  receive  once  a  week  for  instance, 
I  can  reduce  the  number  of  my  recep- 
tions and  dinners.  The  attentions  you 
pay  would  count  for  both  of  us.  You 
would  have  a  place  In  the  country— in 
Touralne,  I  suppose,  not  too  far  from 
Paris.  Naturally,  we  should  pass  two 
months  of  the  year  with  you.  Your  fa- 
ther could  come  and  go,  keep  his  hand 
In  at  his  work  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoy  a  little  change  of  air,  and  our 
housekeeping  expenses  would  be  so 
much  lightened.  It  Is  a  dream,  is  it 
not?  Yet  there  are  dreams  that  come 
true.  It  would  suffice  for  my  charming 
Relne  to  have  met  at  a  ball,  at  a  dinner, 
anywhere  In  short,  a  young  man  who 
appreciated  what  a  treasure  she  is,  a 
young  man,  too,  who  understood  what 
we  are,  and  knew  that  we  could  give 
him  what  he  lacks— social  position— and 
who  could  give  you  what  your  father 
and  I  cannot— to  our  despair." 

"And  you  know  this  young  man?' 
faltered  Relne.  "Tell  me  his  name, 
mamma,  I  beg  of  you.    It  Is—?" 

"I  do  Indeed  know  this  young  man. 
It  Is  Edgar  Faucherot?" 

"Edgar  Faucherot!'*  cried  Reine;  "oh, 
is  It  to  talk  to  me  of  Edgar  Faucherot 
that  you—"  She  did  not  go  on.  The 
image  of  her  father  rose  before  her, 
the  remembrance  of  the  words  he  had 
spoken  to  her  half  an  hour  ago,  and  of 
the  emotion  they  had  shared.  She 
asked: 

"Does  my  father  know  that  Edgar 
Faucherot  wants  to  marry  me?" 
'Naturally,"  said  her  mother. 
And  he  approves  of  this  marriage?" 
'How  could  he  fall  to  approve?"  re- 
sponded Madame  Le  Prieux,  "and  yet 
the  dear  man  does  not  suspect  the 
truth  about  our  affairs." 

Such  a  pallor  had  overspread  the 
girl's  cheeks,  her  stifled  voice  betrayed 
such  an  inward  shock,  that  even  this 
Implacable  woman  was  moved.  She 
was  no  monster,  "the  beautiful  Madame 
Le  Prieux,"  although  her  exploitation 
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of  her  husband's  toll  had  been  hearUesi 
enough,  as  was  her  present  attempt  t» 
drive  her  daughter  into  a  cruelly  in* 
cenary  marriage.  Hers  was  simply  i 
nature  vitiated  by  the  germs  of  corrnp- 
tion  in  the  atmosphere  of  worldlinoi 
which  she  breathed — a  cormption  irbkii 
current  morality  hardly  notices.  Mi- 
dame  Le  Prieux  believed  herself  a  TI^ 
tuous  woman,  and  she  was  so  in  tbe 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  world  had  totaOy 
obliterated  in  her  that  noble  Ti^ 
tue  of  veracity  which  would  not  hafe 
sufTered  her  to  deceive  her  husband  and 
daughter  in  regard  to  Madame  Hngne 
nin's  proposals.  But  when  a  womu 
has  passed  years  of  her  life  In  recelTiac 
cordially  those  whom  she  despises,  ia 
flattering  those  she  hates,  why  shoold 
she  hesitate,  in  what  she  consider!  t 
good  cause,  to  act  upon  the  convenieot 
old  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  tbe 
means?  When  a  woman  has  encoon- 
tered,  for  that  same  space  of  jeiii, 
money,  and  again  money,  as  the  rullns 
principle  in  every  act  of  life,  when  sbe 
has  seen  this  all-powerful  agent  the 
only  one  about  her  that  is  constantly 
resi)ected,  why  should  she  not  regard  a 
fortune  as  the  supreme  condition  of 
happiness? 

The  world  also  teaches  those  whose 
sensibilities  are  vulgrar— and  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  all  vanity  implies  a 
vulgar  strain  in  the  character— to  sucfc 
natures  the  world  early  teaches  the 
dreary  truth  that  self-interest  most 
carry  the  day  over  sentiment  and  that 
in  marriage  especially,  the  surest  chance 
of  harmony  lies  in  a  union  not  of  heart 
but  of  interest.  Therefore  we  must 
jclve  to  this  mother,  who  was  preparing 
Bo  serenely  to  sacrifice  her  child,  some 
credit  for  the  scruple  which  led  her  Id 
ask: 
"But  what    alls    you,  Relne?     Ton 

look  pale,  troubled *^ 

"It  is  nothing,  mamma,"  answered 
the  girl.      "I  was  so     little    prepared 
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for  -what  you  have  Just  told  me~I  was 
taken  by  surprise,  that  is  all—" 

"Answer  me  frankly/'  resumed  her 
mother.  "You  love  no  one?  If  you 
love  some  one,  I  am  your  mother,  you 
ougrht  to  tell  me— If  there  is  somie 
other  marriage  that  would  suit  you 
l>etter— " 

'*Oh  no,  mamma,"     Heine  broke  in, 
and  her  voice  grew  firmer  as  she  said: 
"There  is  no  other  marriage  that  would 
suit  me  better,  only,"  she  added  with  a 
half -smile  in  which  fluttered,  in  spite 
of   herself,  the    revolt  of    her  youth, 
imploring  a  little  respite  before  the 
sacrifice— the  respite    of      Jephthah's 
daughter  seeking     the     mountains  to 
Aveep  a  farewell  to  life,  to  hope,  to 
lore — "only  I  would  like  a  few  days  to 
accustom  myself     to  the  idea  of    so 
great  a  change,  to  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing home,  above  all—  To-day  is  Tues- 
day.    Will  you  give  me  till  Saturday 
to  answer  Monsieur  Faucherot's  pro- 
posal? I  truly  believe  it  will  be  "yes 
she  had  the    courage  to  add.    "But, 
M'ith  an  accent    of    solemnity  in  her 
turn,  "I  wish  to  speak  that  *yes*  only 
after  looking    into  the  depths  of  my 
heart-*' 
"Very  well!  we  will  wait  until  Sat- 
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urday,"  replied  her  mother.  She  would 
certainly  have  preferred  an  im- 
mediate acceptance,  allowing  her  to  set 
Cruc6  to  work  at  once.  But  the  same 
half -compunction  which  had  driven  her 
to  interrogate  her  daughter,  withheld 
her  from  refusing  her  victim  a  few 
days'  reprieve.  In  making  this  con- 
cession she  perhaps  gave  herself  the 
Illusion  of  respecting  her  daughter's 
freedom.  This  was  at  least  what  she 
said  to  Le  Prieux,  when  upon  Heine's 
leaving  the  room  he  entered  hastily, 
showing  his  preoccupation,  since,  in 
spite  of  his  load  of  work,  he  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"Well?"  he  queried  anxiously. 

"Well!  she  was  much  agitated,  great- 
ly touched,  too,  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing us,  as  was  natural— very  much 
touched  by  the  sentiment  which 
Edgar's  proposal  reveals."  She  al- 
ready called  young  Faucherot  by  his 
Christian  name,  so  fully  did  she  regard 
him  as  her  son-in-law.  "I  did  not  wish 
to  press  her.  I  have  given  her  until 
Saturday  to  return  a  decided  answer. 
But  it  will  be  'yes,'  she  told  me  so 
herself— oh,  my  dear,  if  you  knew  how 
happy  I  am!" 
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When  I  am  dead. 

May  this  with  truth  be  said. 
On  the  rude  stone  that  marks  my  lowly  head. 

That,  spite  of  doubt  and  indecision. 

In  spite  of  weakness,  lameness,  blindness. 

Heart's  treachery  and  fate's  unkindness. 

Neglect  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes. 

Stark  poverty  and  all  its  woes. 

The  body's  ills  that  clog  the  mind 

And  the  bold  spirit  bind. 
Still  through  my  earthly  course  I  went. 

Unto  the  heaveiiiy  vUUm." 

Harry  Lyman  Koopman 
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Lucas  Malet^  is  nothing  if  not  serious 
and  romantic,  though  her  slight  sketch- 
es of  American  society  betray  a  light- 
ness of  touch  and  a  dexterity  of  manip- 
ulation which  she  might  profitably  seek 
to  cultivate.  "Instead  of  which."  she 
wastes  her  abilities  on  the  vain  effort 
to  be  awe-inspiring  and  gruesome.  Her 
hero,  Laurence  Rivers,  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, hien  \>u  in  the  "smart  set" 
(abominable  phrase!)  of  the  United 
States,  and  blessed  with  a  young  and 
lovely  American  wife.  Recalled  to  Eng- 
land by  his  uncle,  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  spectre  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  had 
been  the  sweetheart  of  an  ancestor  of 
his,  and  whose  corpse  had  been  con- 
signed, not  to  the  family  vault,  but  to 
an  excavation  in  the  wall  of  the  said 
uncle's  country  house.  Laurence  prose- 
cutes his  suit  with  great  ardor,  but  with 
no  success,  for  the  ghost  is  an  eminent- 
ly virtuous  ghost,  and  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  business  of  a  morte  amour- 
eu8€.  We  own  to  having  no  sympathy 
with  the  lover.  For  to  say  nothing  of 
his  being  a  married  man,  not  only  was 
he  a  leader  of  "cotillions"  {sic),  and  not 
only  did  he  look  "conspicuously  well- 
gi'oomed"  in  his  dress  clothes  (we 
should  have  thought  that  even  the  fifth- 
rate  society  papers  had  ere  now  aban- 
doned that  hateful  expression)  but  he 
was  apparently  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
ciffarettes  and  drinking  claret  simulta- 
neously. The  book  is  not  unworthy  of 
him.  It  never  achieves  the  desired  ef- 
fect. It  fails  to  make  the  reader's  flesh 
creep;  nor  has  Lucas  Malet  surprised 
aught  of  the  secret  of  Le  Fanu.  The 
cynical  old  uncle,  who  talks  in  stilted 
and  pedantic  periods,  is  a  thorough  fail- 
ure.     Virginia  alone,  the  hero's  wife, 

The  Oateless  Barrier.     By  Lucas  Malet. 
London:  Methuen.    1900. 


suggests  flesh  and  blood.  She  is  moie 
than  tolerant  of  the  eccentric  behiTior 
of  her  husband,  and  we  should  hire 
pronounced  her  without  hesitation  to 
be  much  too  good  for  him.  A  clergj- 
man,  who  is  dragged  into  the  book,  is 
a  preposterous  caricature.  But  he  cos- 
tributes  to  the  solution  of  the  knot  bj 
assisting  to  bury  the  spectre's  remaini; 
after  which  it  desists  from  revisitiof 
the  glimpses  of  the  electric  light 

Mr.  Anstey's  story*  Is  cast  in  a  Terj 
different  mould,  though  still  within  tbe 
domain  of  pure  fantasy.  Horace  Tend- 
more,  a  young  architect,  purchases  i 
brass  bottle  at  a  sale  of  oriental  cnriot- 
ities,  and  upon  his  removing  the  cap- 
sule and  lid  there  emerges,  as  to  tbe 
flsherman  of  the  "Nights,"  a  genie  or 
Jinnee;  no  other,  indeed,  than  Fakrasb- 
el-Aamash,  Imprisoned  centuries  ago  by 
Suleyman  the  Great,  the  son  of  Daood. 
The  Jinnee  is  desperately  anxious  to  re- 
ward his  liberator,  and  the  plot  of  the 
story  turns  upon  his  well-meant  but  ex- 
tremely injudicious  and  unseasonable 
efforts  to  do  so.  Horace,  for  example, 
is  entertaining  to  dinner  in  his 
lodgings  his  flanc^'e  and  her  par- 
ents. To  his  great  annoyance. 
Fakrash  transforms  his  "diggings'*  into 
a  sort  of  oriental  palace,  and  furnishes 
a  banquet  the  principal  constituents 
of  which  are  mutton  stewed  witii 
peaches.  Jujubes  and  sugar,  and  a  whole 
lamb  fried  in  oil,  stuffed  with  pounded 
pistachio  nuts,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  cori- 
ander seeds,  and  liberally  besprinkled 
with  rosewater  and  musk.  Again,  Hor- 
ace is  engaged  to  design  a  coantiT- 
house  for  a  city  magnate,  and  the  Jin- 
nee, to  save  him  trouble,  dumps  down 
on  the  site  in  a  single  night  what  tbe 

s  The  Braas  Bottle.    ByF.  Anatey.    Londot: 
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infuriated  magnate  describes  as  "a- 
cross  between  the  palm-house  at  Kew 
and  the  Brighton  Pavilion"  with  no  bil- 
liard-room, not  a  single  decent  bedroom 
and  never  a  sign  of  drainage.  In  the 
course  of  furthering  his  benefactor's  in- 
terest, Fakrash  also  has  occasion  to 
convert  his  future  father-in-law  into  a 
one-eyed  mule  of  unprepossesing  ap- 
pearance. But  the  climax  is  reached 
when,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  populace,  he  brings  Horace  to  the 
Guildhall  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London.  What  happens  on  that 
occasion  any  one  who  has  begun  the 
book  may  be  trusted  to  find  out  for 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  the  tan- 
gle is  ultimately  unravelled,  and  the 
train  of  events  made  to  resume  its  nor- 
mal and  humdrum  course,  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  devised.  But  the  main 
Idea  of  the  work  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  most  diverting  situations,  and 
Mr.  Anstey  makes  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  opportunities.  He  has  not  written 
anything  in  better  heart  or  in  higher 
spirits  since  he  presented  a  delighted 
public  with  Mr.  Bultitude.  That  he  has 
an  unusually  thorough  grasp  of  Eng- 
lish idiom,  the  inimitable  Baboo  Jab- 
berjee  papers  have  amply  demonstrat- 
ed; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
piquant  contrast  between  the  pompous 
and  flowery  oriental  imagery  of  the  Jin- 
nee on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colloquial 
and  even  slangy  dialect  of  the  young 
Englishman  on  the  other,  loses  nothing 
in  his  hands.  Assuredly  a  volume  des- 
tined to  provoke  hearty  laughter  and 
to  beget  genuine  good  humor  in  all  its 
readers. 

The  same  may  be  said,  though  with 
certain  qualifications  and  a  less  degree 
of  assurance,  concerning  the  collection 
of  pieces  which  Mark  Twain  has  Just 
published.*  Were  the  worst  papers  in 
the  book  ten  times  worse  than  they  are 

•  The  Man  that  Comipted  Hadleybnrg,  and 
other  Storiefl  and  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain. 
London:  Chatto  and  Windas.   1900. 


—and  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are 
nothing  very  great— we  should  not  have 
the  heart  to  reproach  the  author.    For 
unless  we  are  greatly  in  error,  the  Mis- 
sissippi   pilot,    "Tom    Sawyer,''    and 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  form  as  permanent 
and  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  United  States    as    has 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Poe.  Mark 
Twain  at  his  best  is  as  good  in  his  own 
line  as  any  living    writer    of  English 
prose.    And  there  are  many  flashes  of 
the  real  Mark  in  this  volume— such,  for 
example,  as  the  "E>squimaux  Maiden's 
Romance"  and  "Travelling  with  a  Re- 
formers'—gleams of  the  old  humor,  out- 
bursts of  the  old  daring  but  triumphant 
exaggeration,  examples  of  the  gift  of 
vivid  and  "full-steam-ahead"  narration. 
The  snag  on  which  he  now  seems  most 
apt  to  run  his  vessel  is  that  of  edifica- 
tion.   He  is  too  fond  of  being  didactic, 
of  pointing  morals,  of  drawing  lessons, 
of  teaching  the  old  world  how  to  con- 
duct its  affairs.    Not  that  when  he  sets 
out  with  a  serious  purpose  he  is  not 
often  worth  reading.    His  attack,  for 
example,  on  Christian  Science— a  topic 
with  which  the  readers  of  Maga  are 
not  unacquainted— is  full  of  good  sense 
excellently  well  put;  and  he  "riners  the 
bell"  with  an  unerring  accuracy  of  aim 
when  he  insists  that  dollars,  not  men- 
tal or  imaginary,  but  material  and  solid 
dollars,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  as  of 
every  other  system  of  quackery.      But 
the  pieces  prompted  by  V affaire  Dreyfus, 
which  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  are  not  in  his 
happiest  vein,  and  the  few  reflections 
upon  English  political  affairs  in  which 
he  indulges  wiir  not  strike  a  Briton  as 
particularly  luminous  or  intelligent.  All 
of  us  have  our  limitations;  and  Mark 
Twain,  ardent  patriot  as  he  is.  haa  an 
inability  to  put  himself  in  the  situation 
of  a  foreigner  or  of  one  who  lived  in 
another  generation  than    the    present 
which  we  must  go  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury to  match.    This  is  doubtless  far 
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preferable  to  being  a  cosmopolitan,  or 
a  friend  of  every  country  but  his  own. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  conspic- 
uously defective  in  the  historic  sense; 
and  one  who  is  defective  in  the  historic 
sense  had  best  keep  his  views  on  poll- 
tics  to  himself. 

• 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  in  his  new  novel* 
has  been  emphatically  successful  in  dis- 
sembling his  political  opinions,  and  yet 
the  world  of  politics  is    the  world   in 
which  his  characters    live,  move    and 
have  their  being.  So  delicate  is  his  tact, 
so  artful  his  convention,  that  while  it 
is  impossible  to  identify  any  of  his  per- 
sonages with  the  real  performers  on 
the  stage,  or  their  views  with  the  work- 
ing principles  of  either  party,  he  never 
loses  touch  of  actuality,  but  presents  to 
us  a  picture,  a  little  vague  it  may  be  in 
outline,  and  a  little  incomplete  in  de- 
tail, but  none  the  less  a  recognizable 
picture  of  English  political  life.      Mr. 
Hope  has  essayed  many  types  of  fiction 
since  he  gave  up  to  mankind  what  was 
meant  for  the  bar.       But  we  doubt  if 
he  has  written  a  better  book  since  "A 
Change  of  Air."      The  atmosphere,  of 
course,  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
his  Ruritanian  romances.    And  it  is  to- 
tally different,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
from  that  of    another    of   Mr.  Hope's 
most     celebrated    performances.      We 
move,  it  is  true,  among  people,  the  least 
of  whom,  if  not  a  baronet,  is    at    all 
events  a  landed  proprietor  with  a  large 
income  and  a  long  pedigree.     There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  Bobby-ing  and  Bil- 
ly-ing  and  Jimmy-ing— not  ^ore,  per- 
haps, than  is  quite  legitimate.     More- 
over, some  of  the  characters  occasion- 
ally strive  after  smart  repartee.     But 
the  book  is  laudably  free  from  the  inde- 
scribably odious  tone,  the  tone  of  fifth- 
rate  company,  of  absolutely  impossible 
men    and    of    wholly    raffish    women, 
which  so  commended  the  "Dolly  Dia- 

*  Qnisante.     By  Anthony  Hope.     London: 
Methnen,    1900. 


logues"  to  the  pious,  half -educated  aod 
wholly  stupid  Liberal  as  an  accunte 
representation  of  those  exalted  drdei, 
wherein,  if  intellect  had  its  rights.  \a 
would  proudly  move. 

The  hero  of  the  work  is  one  Alexin- 
der  Quisant^,  of  Portuguese  and  Jewiih 
descent,  who  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  drama  of  his  age.    It 
would  be  affectation  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Hope  had  not  "the  younger  Di»- 
raeli"  in  his  eye  when  he  drew  this  por- 
trait  but   the    resembltmce  is  purdj 
superficial.    For  Quisant^  is  at  heart  a 
"bounder"— there  is  no  other  word  for 
it— albeit  a  bounder  with  inspired  and 
exalted  "moments;'*  and  the  theme  of 
the  work  is  the  ascendancy  which,  by 
sheer  force  of  intellect  and  will,  he  it 
able  to  exercise  over  Lady  May  Gaston, 
supposed  by  her  own  monde  to  be   a 
typical  patrician.    It  is  a  subject  whidi 
requires  careful  handling;  but  Mr.  Hope 
has  triumphed    over   dlfliculties.     He 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  and  Intelligible 
why  such  a  woman  should  determine  to 
cast  in  her  lot  with  such  a  man.  She 
thinks,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  alone 
understands  him;  and,   in  the  second 
place,  that  she  alone  can  improve  liim. 
The  latter  idea  turns  out  after  the  mar- 
riage to  be  a  complete  delusion.    Lady 
May  Quisant6  has  to  undergo  innumo- 
able  petty,  and  two  serious,    humilia- 
tions.   She  learns  that  her  husband  has 
won  his  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  circulating  a  slander  about  the 
private  character  of  his  opponent;  and 
she  herself  is  compelled  to  lie  on  his  be- 
half when  a  false  statement  made  bj 
him  in  a  prospectus   is  unconsciooaly 
challenged  by  some  one  at  the  dinner- 
table.    Yet  her  subjection  to  Quisant6'i 
overmastering  intellect  is  never  serions- 
ly  shaken,  and  even  after  his  death  she 
remains  true  to  his  memory,  refusing  to 
marry  the  man  for  whom  her  idiosyn- 
crasy plainly  marks  her  out 

The  minor  characters     are.  for  the 
most  part,  well  drawn;  and    the  two 
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leading  persona— Quisantd  and  his  wife 
—are  drawn  more  than  well.  Neverthe- 
less we  have  been  steadily  beset  by 
the  idea  that  Mr.  Hope's  would  have 
been  a  better  book  had  it  been  twice 
as  long.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  three- volume  novel.  Pub- 
lisher and  author  alike  conspire  to  tie 
down  its  successor  to  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  not  very  small 
or  close-set  type.  Had  Mr.  Hope  had 
room  to  extend  himself,  as  it  were,  he 
might  have  made  of  this  a  really  great 
novel.  He  could  have  filled  up  gaps,  he 
could  have  allowed  freer  play  to  his 
observation  and  humor,  he  could  have 
elaborated  the  portrait  of  his  hero, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  mere  sketch-Hsug- 
gestive  and  powerful  in  its  way,  but  not 
a  finished  picture.  Had  he  done  this  he 
might  have  given  us  something  to  coio- 
pare,  say,  with  a  masterpiece  like 
"Numa  Roumestan."  Not  having  done 
80,  he  must  be  taken  to  have  entered 
his  genius  not  for  the  Derby,  but  mere- 
ly for  some  trumpery  selling-plate. 

Mr.  Merriman's  method  is  almost  the 
direct  antithesis  of  Mr.  Hope*8.  Mr. 
Hope's  outline  is  apt  to  be  indistinct  or 
even  blurred;  Mr.  Merriman's  is  well- 
defined  and  clear  to  the  point  of  angu- 
larity and  stiffness.  He  deals  in  no 
subtle  nuances  of  character  or  feeling; 
he  reveals  the  nature  of  his  puppets  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  introduction. 
Mr.  Hope,  once  more,  permits  himself 
to  indulge  in  reflections  upon  life  which 
may  not  be  very  deep,  but  have  the  air 
of  being  the  ofTspring  of  protracted 
thought  Mr.  Merriman,  on  the  con- 
trary, brings  you  to  your  bearings  with 
a  brisk  sententiousness  which  there  is 
no  resisting.  "They  strike  when  abso- 
lutely forced  to  do  so;  but  they  commit 
the  most  fatal  of  all  administrative  er- 
rors—they strike  gently."  "There  is, 
It  appears,  an  esprit  de  sexe,  which  pre- 
yents  women  from  giving  each  other 
away."  These  are  a  couple  of  his  max- 
ims,   picked    at    random.     They    are 
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neither  very  profound  nor  very  original; 
but  they  are  undeniable,  and  they  savor 
not  of  the  closet  but  of  that  wonderful 
place  *the  world,"  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  among  the  most  enviable  of 
all  human  possessions.  Happen  what 
may,  Mr.  Merriman's  heroines  are  al- 
ways fair  women  and  his  heroes  brave 
men.  The  former  may  not  be  alwaya 
"smartly  gowned,"  nor  the  latter  "well- 
groomed."  But  there  is  no  mistaking 
them,  for  they  have  the  right  stuff  in 
them.  In  the  work  now  before  us,'  Mr. 
Merriman  is  well  up  to  the  average, 
which  he  rarely  surpasses  and  as  rare- 
ly falls  below.  Corsica,  with  its  glori- 
ous scenery  and  its  barbaric  code  of 
morals,  supplies  a  picturesque  and  ef- 
fective  background  to  the  action.  Lory 
de  Yasselot,  the  hero,  is  everything  that 
a  young  man  should  be.  Denise  Lange 
is  in  all  possible  respects  worthy  to  be 
his  bride.  For  once  in  a  way  Mr.  Mer- 
riman varies  his  usual  formula  by  al- 
lowing to  Colonel  Gilbert,  who  serves 
as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  tolerable 
share  of  good  qualities.  But  this  does 
not  sensibly  interfere  with  the  success 
of  the  story,  which  is  eminently  sound 
and  readable.  We  could  wish.  Indeed, 
that  Mr.  Merriman  had  a  little  more 
courage  and  would  attempt  to  strike 
out  a  new  line.  He  has  fallen  into  a 
palpable  groove  of  plot  and  sentiment, 
from  which  it  would  doubtless  cost  him 
considerable  pains  to  escape.  Yet,  per- 
haps, instead  of  urging  him  on  to  hith- 
erto unattempted  enterprises,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  grateful  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  never  essays  to 
be  "too  clever  by  half;"  his  outlook 
upon  life  is  sane  and  manly;  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  English  novelists  of  the 
present  day  (Mr.  Norris  is  another)  who 
write  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a 
prosperous  grocer,  a  boisterous  rufllan. 


^  >  The  Isle  of  Unrest.    By  H.  8.  Merrlmftn 
London:    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1900. 
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a  dyspeptic  pathologist  or  a  dissipated 
snob. 

Mr.  John  Buchan,  In  his  most  recent 
publication/  has  made  a  bold  effort  to 
combine  the  novel  of  Mr.  Hope  with  the 
novel  of  Mr.  Merriman— the  novel  of 
thought  and  politics  with  the  novel  of 
action.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
his  endeavor  has  been  unsuccessful;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  plumping, 
heart  and  soul,  for  the  latter^  or  Mr. 
Merriman,  portion  of  his  book.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Buchan  has  trav- 
elled extensively  on  the  borders  of  our 
Indian  empire,  or  is  conversant  with 
the  wild  tribes  who  populate  that  neigh- 
borhood. We  presume,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  is  not  unfamiliar  with 
Scotland  and  the  life  of  every  class  of 
its  inhabitants.  Yet  the  curious  thing 
is  that  when  he  takes  us,  in  company 
with  his  hero,  I^wis  Haystoun,  to  the 
Kashmir  frontier  and  the  country  of 
the  Bada-Mawidi,  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home,  while  at  the  country  seat  of  Lord 
Manor  water  he  is  thoroughly  111  at  ease. 
Mr.  Buchau*s  touch  appears  scarcely 
able  as  yet  to  accommodate  Itself  to  the 
delicate  work  of  depicting  ordinary  peo- 
ple living  their  ordinary  life.  He,  like 
Mr.  Hope,  has  a  contested  election  in 
his  lx>ok,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  authors  in  their  handling  of  the 
subject  is  highly  instructive,  apart  al- 
together from  the  one  or  two  technical 
blunders  into  which  Mr.  Buchan  tum- 
bles through  sheer  inexperience.  But 
the  moment  we  come  to  stirring  work, 
Mr.  Buchan  is  himself  again;  and  the 
hundred  pages  or  so  in  which  Lewis 
Haystoun  thwarts  the  schemes  of  a 
Russian  plotter,  checks  single-handed 
the  advance  of  an  invading  army,  and 
thereby  saves  India  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life,  makes  as  pretty  and  spirited 
a  tale  of  high  courage  and  gallant  ad- 
venture as  any  need  care  to  read. 

Mr.  Buchan,  we    suspect,  stands   in 

«  The  Half-hearted.    By  John  Bnchan.    Lon- 
don:   Isbister  &  Co.,  Ltd.    1900. 


need  of  the  warning — so  oft  repetted, 
so  persistently  neglected— not  to  spor 
the  willing  steed.  As  it  stands,  hli 
novel  is  emphatically  above  the  geaenl 
run.  But  a  little  more  care  and  a  Uttk 
more  time  might  have  enormonsly  im- 
proved it.  For  one  thing,  certain  ugly 
Scotticisms,  like  the  vulgar  use  of 
"surely"  for  "certainly,"  might  hare 
been  purged  away.  And  for  anotner. 
he  might  have  been  able  better  to  real- 
ize his  characters  and  to  present  them 
more  convincingly  to  the  reader.  We 
suppose,  however,  that  It  is  vain  to 
plead  with  any  young  and  enthusiastic 
author  not  to  over- write  himself,  but  to 
consult  the  interests  of  his  art  as  well 
as  of  his  purse.  Two  striking  Instances 
may  be  adduced  as  telling  conclusively 
against  all  such  well-meant  entreaties. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  we  take  it.  whether 
Mr.  Crockett  would  have  written  ap- 
preciably less  ill  had  his  muse  been  lesi 
prolific.  On  the  other  liand,  there  is 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  has  been  stndl- 
ously  conscientious  (the  stage  apart)  in 
his  literary  work,  and  has  never  sought 
to  reap  immediate  advantage  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  good  workmanship  and  an  nn- 
impaired  imagination.  He  has  bided 
his  time;  he  has  spared  no  pains;  he 
has  sought  to  entertain  the  public  to  his 
very  best  And  the  result— the  appal- 
ling and  damning  result—  is  "Tommy 
and  Grizel"! 

For  "Tommy  and  Griiel."'  let  li  be 
said  at  once,  is  a  dire  and  dismal  faH- 
nre,  a  lamentable  and  grievous  disap- 
pointment   It  is,  to  be  sure,  Uke  one 
of  George  Brummel's  proverbial  M- 
ures— something  which     the    common- 
place author    might    Justly    esteem  a 
chef'd'mLvrt.    The  hackneyed  phrase  of 
the  reviewer  is  In  this  case  no  more 
than  the  bare  troth;    for  indeed  there 
go  to  the    making    of    the    work  as 
amount  of  insight,  of  observation,  and 
of     sheer      cleverness     which    wooM 

T  Tommy  and  Griiel.    By  J.  M.  Burie.  Loi- 
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somptuously  furnish  forth  a  dozen 
ordinary  novels.  The  character  of 
T.  Sandys  is  in  itself  a  triumph  of  pit- 
iless sarcasm,  of  mordant  irony,  and, 
we  make  bold  to  add,  of  unflinching 
cynicism.  His  every  motive  is  dis- 
closed, his  every  sensation  analyzed, 
with  a  minuteness  and  an  accuracy 
which  the  most  eminent  of  psycholog- 
ical investigators  might  seek  in  vain 
to  emulate.  Tommy  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  so-called  artistic  temperament,— 
▼Bin  as  a  peacock,  eager  to  pose,  fear- 
ful of  responsibility,  blind  to  the 
things  in  life  which  really  mat- 
ter. And  never  assuredly  have  the 
weaknesses  of  that  temperament  been 
more  unmercifully  exposed.  But  Grizel!' 
How  unsatisfying!  How  unintelligi- 
ble! That  Mr.  Barrie  has  lavished  un- 
told toll  upon  her  is  plain  enough. 
Yet  she  persistently  fails  to  "stimu- 
late." The  processes  of  her  brain  and 
of  her  heart  are  revealed  with  great 
particularity.  But  the  touch  of  nature 
and  the  touch  of  life  are  wholly  absent. 
Grizel  never  convinces  the  reader  that 
4ihe  is  really  "a  good  sort,"  and  that  is 
not  far  from  being  the  first  and  last 
requirement  of  your  true  heroine. 

We  can  forgive  Mr.  Barrie  much. 
We  can  forgive  him  for  resuscitating 
the  Jaded  humors  of  Thrums,  and 
make  shift  to  grin  at  the  elaborate 
badinage  of  a  railway  porter  and  his 
wife.  We  can  even  forgive  his  adop- 
tion of  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  most  ob- 
trusive mannerlsmfr— the  ceaseless 
Insistence  upon  some  physical  peculiar- 
ity attributed  to  the  personages  of  the 
Btory.  If  we  are  told  once  that  Grizel 
bad  a  "crooked  smile,"  we  are  told  so  a 
dozen  times;  and  if  the  fact  that  she 
"rocked  her  arms"  (a  most  mysterious 
operation  by  the  bye)  is  mentioned  upon 
one  occasion,  we  believe  that  it  is  men- 
tioned upon  at  least  thirty  others. 
Bnt  what  we  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Bar- 
rie la  his  hero's  intrigue  with  Lady 
PIppinworth.      No  more  preposterous 


episode  was  ever  fabricated  by  a 
writer  of  genius.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  pure  penny  novelette, 
and  bears  the  unmistakable  hall-mark 
of  the  colossal  Pym  himself.  At  their 
very  last  interview  Tommy  addresses 
her  as  ''my  lady,"  and  as  "my  peerless 
Alice"— employing  the  technical  vocab- 
ulary of  the  never-ending  melodrama 
which  is  doled  out  to  innumerable  cus- 
tomers In  weekly  slabs  by  half  a 
•hundred  enterprising,  if  not  fashiona- 
ble, publishers.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  can  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  idea  that  Mr.  Barrie 
composed  the  whole  of  the  Pippin- 
worth  scenes  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  He  must  know  that  he  has  a 
host  of  admirers  possessing  more  zeal 
than  discrimination.  Why  not  "pull 
their  legs"  a  little  by  concocting  some- 
thing which  they  will  praise  to  the 
skies  and  which  is  in  truth  grotesque 
in  the  highest  degree?  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  was  Mr.  Bai-rie's 
frame  of  mind.  Rather  do  we  hold  that 
he  wrote  those  passages  honCi,  fide,— 
wholly  unconscious  of  their  ludicrous 
effect,  as  he  was  apparently  unaware 
that  "Margaret  Ogilvie"  could  seem  to 
any  one  an  outrage  and  a  shame. 
Tommy  ultimately  gets  hanged  in  the 
collar  of  his  greatcoat  while  climbing 
a  garden  wall,  in  hot  chase  after  the 
slender  and  haughty  dame  who  had 
piqued  his  vanity  and  stirred  his 
blood.  A  suitable  enough  end  for 
such  a  fellow.  But  with  Mr.  Hope's 
new  hero,  Mr.  Buchan's  new  hero, 
and  Mr.  Barrie's  old  hero  (to  whose 
{lerformances  a  period  has  now  been 
happily  put),  do  we  not  do  well  to 
thank  Mr.  Merriman  for  inviting  us  to 
take  an  interest  in  brave,  sensible, 
and  honorable  men? 

The  artistic  temperament!  How 
much  has  been  uttered  about  it!  What 
a  cloak  has  it  been,  both  before  and 
since  the  days  of  Harold  Skimpole,  for 
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all  manner  of  low  and  petty  vices!  It 
has  another  side— the  side  which 
makes  the  enjoyment  of  life  its 
chief  and  absorbing  study.  And 
that  characteristic  is  the  feature 
which  links  together  most  of  the 
celebrities  of  whom  Mr.  Whib- 
ley  discourses  in  his  admirably  frcfth 
and  bracing  volume.'  There  is  a 
unity  of  subject  and  treatment  in  the 
essays  that  compose  it  which  is  too 
often  absent  in  similar  collections. 
Mr.  Whibley  is  no  new  hand  either  in 
Journalism  or  in  literature;  and  he  is 
much  too  shrewd,  and  has  too  keen  a 
sense  of  proportion,  to  break  a  butter- 
fly on  the  wheel,  or  to  bring  the  pon- 
derous machinery  of  moral  indignation 
to  bear  upon  persons  who  are  best 
handled  in  a  strain  of  vigorous  and 
high-flown  irony.  Hence  to  the  liberal 
and  matter-of-fact  reader  his  attitude 
may  be  painfully  bewildering.  Yet 
the  Intelligent  will  welcome  it  gladly, 
and  will  recognize  that,  striking  as 
Mr.  Whibley *s  work  always  has  been, 
none  of  his  previous  publications  has 
done  him  so  much  credit  as  the  present 
one.  Here  are  an  unquenchable  gusto, 
an  unflagging  and  indomitable  energy, 
a  sustained  brilliancy  of  wit  and 
Irenchancy  of  diction  which  he  has 
never  hitherto  quite  attained.  He  has  a 
keen  scent  for  the  salient  and  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  his  subjects. 
No  really  vital  point  escapes  him,  and 
whether  he  is  handling  Beau  Nash,  or 

•  The  Pageantry  of  Life.    By  Charles  Whib- 
ley.   London:    Heinemann.    1900. 
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Pepys,  or    Beckford.  or     Saint-Simon, 
he  pounces  with  equal  swiftness  and 
certainty    upon     their     crucial    traits. 
The  choice  morsel  of  the  yolume,  bow- 
ever,  is  the    essay  apon    "Disraeli  tbe 
Younger,"  which  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  pages  of  Maga.      Now  Disraeli  is 
far  from  being  a  simple  character  to 
read  and  interpret.       We  believe  that 
many  people  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  say  that  most  of  the  estimates  of 
that  extraordinary  man  strike  one  u 
singularly  Jejune  and  inadequate,  e?en 
when  they  proceed  from  friendly  quar- 
ters.    Mr.  Whibley,  thanks  to  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  age  and  the 
world  in  which  Benjamin  Disraeli  em- 
barked on  his  career,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  infinitely  more  rational 
and  coherent  account  of  the  '*advcn- 
turer"  than  any  previous  writer.    No 
aspect  of     his     multiform  activity  is 
neglected,  and  Disraeli  the  satirist  and 
Disraeli   the  politician  for  almost  tbe 
first  time  are  seen  to  form  a  harmoni- 
ous  and  comprehensible   whole.     We 
trust  that  Mr.  Whibley  will,  not  lose 
sight  of     so     thoroughly  congenial  a 
theme;    and  we  part  from  an  illnmi- 
natlng  and  entertainin;;?  book  with  the 
expression  of    a    heartfelt  wish  that 
when  Lord  Beaconsfield's  life  comes  to 
be  publhshed  (and  surely     it    cannot 
much  longer  be  delayed)  its  author  will 
be  found  to  possess  some  measure  of 
the  sympathy,  the  penetration,  and  the 
capacity  for  understanding  which  are 
so  conspicuous    In    Mr.  Whibley's  de- 
lightful paper. 


TBE  DAWN  OF  A  REIGN* 
(Concluded.) 


There  is  something  better  to  be  done 
than  to  stir  up  a  religious  war.  Already 
since  the  accession  of  Victor  Emanuel 
III,  the  air  teems  with  new  political 

"Translated  for  Tbe  LlTing  Age. 


projects,  many  of  them  of  great  inter 
est.  We  leave  out  of  consideration  one 
wish  which  has  been  strongly  expressed 
of  late  in  certain  quarters,  and  which 
will  strike  every  foreigner  with  aatoo- 
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Isbment  For  twenty-two  years  a  wom- 
an of  the  highest  distinction  has  been 
laboring  to  extract  from  the  still  cha- 
otic tide  of  the  Rlsorglmento  the  deli- 
cate and  subtile  elements  of  a  true  ar- 
tistic and  literary  Renaissance,  and  to 
reyive  the  noblest  Italian  traditions  by 
restoring  the  worship  of  beauty  in  the 
heart  of  a  nation,  which,  for  some 
years,  has  paid  almost  exclusive  de- 
Yotion  to  the  idol  of  liberty.  And  now, 
Just  when  Margaret  of  Savoy  is  for  the 
moment  diverted  from  her  aesthetic 
mission  by  the  most  cruel  of  calamities, 
certain  sectarian  Journals,  whose  aim 
has  ever  been  to  stir  up  strife  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  must 
needs  take  occasion  to  complain  that 
the  royal  court  during  the  late  reign, 
bore  but  a  mediocre  part  in  the  life  of 
the  capital!  One  word  is  enough  on 
8uch  a  matter.  We  pass  on  to  other 
considerations. 

There  are  publicists  who  affirm  that 
Humbert  I  never  made  sufficient  sacri- 
fices for  the  defence  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory. They  declare  that  prompt  re- 
forms are  called  for  both  in  the  army 
and  navy.  They  are  not  content  with 
the  fact  that  the  effective  land  force 
numbers  1,300,000  more  men  than  it  did 
at  Humbert's  accession,  and  the  naval 
force  16,000  more.  Rome,  it  appears, 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  a  sudden  dash,  if 
not  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  at  least  of  the 
French;  or  so  we  are  told,  in  a  book 
which  has  made  some  stir,  written  by 
one,  Sig.  Pompeo  Modemi.  It  is  a 
romance  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Jules  Verne,  and  entitled  ''The  Siege  of 
Rome  in  19—."  A  French  army  will  oc- 
cupy the  town  without  difficulty;  the 
King's  government  will  retreat  to 
Aquila;  but  the  Vatican  will  suffer  still 
more  severely,  for  it  will  be  burned  to 
the  ground.  And  Sig.  Moderui  credits 
the  Italian  people  with  so  feeble  a  pow- 
er of  resistance,  that  he  makes  their 
rallying  cry  that  of  "Peace  forever!" 
"Death  to  all  war!"    He  wants  a  gen- 


eral reconstruction  of  fortifications, 
consciences  and  cannon. 

The  apprehensions  of  Sig.  Francesco 
Grlspi  are  of  more  account  than  those 
of  Sig.  Pompeo  Modern!.  The  former 
minister  of  Humbert  I  seized,  on  the 
morrow  of  his  master's  death,  a  pen 
which  had  long  lain  sulkily  silent,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Revista  Maratima  a 
foreboding  article,  which  was  extensive- 
ly re-copied  all  over  the  peninsula.  He 
declares  that,  in  ten  years,  Italy,  which 
was  once  the  third  naval  power  in  Eu- 
rope, has  sunk  to  the  position  of  the 
seventh,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  foun- 
dation of  colonies,  which  would  seem 
to  require  a  development  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  that  scare-crow  of  Bizerta,  which 
Sig.  Crispi— ever  a  Gallophobe— is  bran- 
dishing with  some  skill  on  the  horizon 
of  the  new  reign. 

Other  lamentations  arising  from  other 
quarters  show  plainly  enough  that  the 
Irredentists  have  always  a  Job  in  re- 
serve for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  The 
Circolo  Trieste  at  Rome  contrived  to 
slip,  even  into  its  public  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Humbert,  a  hint  that  it 
had  not  been  wholly  inopportune!  "Our 
hearts,  perhaps,  had  been  too  widely 
diverted  from  their  divinely  predestined 
aims.  May  the  King's  death  bring  us 
back  to  the  consecrated  traditions  to 
which  we  owe  our  Italy!"  The  precise 
import  of  this  pious  vow  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Cry  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Monte- 
negro. July  29th,  1900."  "The  Roman 
Empire  arose  upon  the  pyre  where  an 
aroused  people  burned  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Csesar.  And  if  Julius  Csesar 
gave  his  name  to  our  mountains,  it  was 
Augustus,  raised  to  the  throne  by  his 
assassination,  who  annexed  them  to 
Italy."  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  para- 
ble more  magnificently  adapted  to 
direct  the  keen  eye  of  Victor  Emanuel 
III  toward  the  Julian  Alps.  We  learn 
from  the  same  pamphlet  that  the  Ital- 
ians on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adri- 
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atlc  have  been  wont  to  address  daily 
to  Humbert  I— "now  dead  like  the 
Christ,  among  the  people  whom  he 
loved"— the  consecrated  prayer,  i.dt?cni- 
ai  regnum  tuutnl  Thus  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  Montenegro,  invokes  the  rule 
of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

No  doubt  there  has  been,  in  the  for- 
tunes of  that  great  house  and  in  its  emi- 
grations, a  sort  of  regular  rhythm  in- 
cessantly impelling  it  eastward.  M. 
Georges  de  Manteyer.  going  back  to  a 
very  remote  past  shows  It  moving  from 
Sens  and  Troyes  upon  Turin,  with  a 
digression  toward  Yienne  in  Dauph6ny 
and  designs  upon  Aries.  From  Turin 
again  it  set  out  for  Rome,  taking 
Florence  by  the  way;  and  a  cer- 
tain lady  of  letters,  Mile.  Mele- 
gari,  is  now  writing  a  sort  of 
trilogy  concerning  the  three  capitals, 
which,  despite  its  romantic  tone  and 
treatment,  the  student  of  history  may 
consult  with  profit  But  the  Irredent- 
ists are  irrepressible.  They  now  de- 
mand that  the  House  of  Savoy,  after  all 
its  divagations,  shall  bring  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  as  in 
the  tenth  century,  it  was  the  marriage 
of  Odo  and  Adelaide  which  enabled 
this  august  family  to  cross  the  Alps,  so 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth,  it  has 
tempted  the  Adriatic,  by  a  lone  pil- 
grimage to  Cettigne,  and  come  back 
successful. 

But  a  truce  to  Irredentism!  It  is  the 
poetry  of  politics.  The  more  prosaic 
but  more  legitimately  pressing  social 
question  has  recalled  Victor  Emanuel 
III,  and  holds  him  in  its  grasp.  A  large 
and  dally  increasing  party  is  clamoring 
loudly  for  social  reform.  How  urgent  that 
question  is  in  the  case  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia  has  been  recently  set  forth  in 
these  pages.'  Yet  if  Victor  Emanuel 
III  desires  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  a 
spectacle  of  appalling  misery,  he  need 
not  go  so  far  a-field.    The  Roman  Cam- 

>  Lendemains   d*  unite;  Rome,  royaume  de 
Naples.    By  G.  Goyan.    Paris:    Perrin:    1900. 


pagna  is  at  his  doors,  and  the  brisk 
tramp  which  he  undertook,  on  the  four- 
teenth night  of  his  reign  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  a  railway  accident,  shows 
that  he  is  not  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
that  region. 

A  professor  of  hygiene  at  Rome,  and 
a  careful  student  of  political  economy 
down  to  its  most  minute  details.  Prof. 
Angelo  Celli,  has  recently  published  on 
the  subject  of  that  majestic  desert  a 
monograph  bristling  with  melancholy 
facts.    Within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  Eternal  City,  a  cottage  is  a  rare 
luxury.    In  1881  there  were  in  the  Cam- 
pagna   356   shelter-huts;    but  the  nam- 
ber      has      diminished     since      then. 
The    new    system    of    "home    coloni- 
zation,*'   from     which    a    substantial 
advantage  was  expected  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  laborers,  insures  them,  alas!  by 
way  of  revenue,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  a  debt  of  45  francs,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  one  63  francs,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  one  of  60  francs,  with  6.10 
francs    interest.      So    that    no    profit 
at    all    can    be     expected    before  the 
end     of  the  fourth  year,     and      even 
then,    it    usually    amounts,    with    all 
the     deductions     from     sickness     and 
other     causes,     to    not     more     than 
eight  francs  for  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five days'  labor.    If  the  laborer  falls 
ill  he  is  sent  to  a  hospital  at  Rome,  but 
up  to  within  a  very  short  time,  when 
the  miserable  sum  of  111,000  lire  was 
voted  to  Indemnify  the  Roman  hospitals, 
•  the  native  commune  of  the  ijoor  wretch 
might  re-imburse  itself  for  money  spent 
on  his  behalf  by  selling  the  unfortxinate 
invalid's  donkey,  or  any  bit    of    land 
which     he  might    chance    to    possess. 
Fever  is  rampant  among  these    poor 
folk,  quinine  is  sold  to  them  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  and  meat  is  almost  un- 
known.     Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  at  the  beginning  of 
the    twentieth  Christian   century.      A 
hundred  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  admi- 
rable   agrarian  laws    of    Pius    VII,  a 
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gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  be  dawning 
over  those  melancholy  wastes;  but  even 
that  gleam  is  now  extinct.  Many  legis- 
lators have  tried  their  hands  at  it;  Sig. 
Piacentini  in  1872,  Sig.  Balestra  in  1875, 
Sig.  YiteUeschi  in  1883,  but  no  one  of 
them  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  kgro  Romano;  and 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau,  M.  Sombart,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  a  book  dedicated  to  Minister 
Farini,  that  "it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  same  degree  of  misery  elsewhere, 
even  among  the  most  barbarous  peoples 
and  in  the  wildest  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth."  To  remain  the  passive 
spectator  of  such  dire  misfortune  will 
not  long  be  possible  to  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Victor  Emanuel  III. 

But  the  generosity  of  his  action  in 
social  matters,  may  be  completely  par- 
alyzed,  if  he  sufTers  himself,  under  the 
painful  impression  produced  by  the 
crime  of  BrescI,  to  be  led  into  a  policy 
of  reprisals  against  the  republican  lead- 
ers. Because  a  handful  of  Italians 
choose  to  call  themselves  socialistic  an- 
archists, this  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
socialist  deputies  should  be  made  equal- 
ly to  feel  the  weight  of  opprobrium  due 
to  the  assassin  of  Monza.  Certain  of 
the  constitutional  newspapers  did  com- 
mit this  polemical  error,  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate;  for  it  is  not  by  any  such 
.  careless  piece  of  injustice  that  a  serious 
political  spirit  can  be  fostered.  Those 
criminal  associations  that  sharpen  the 
poniard  and  load  the  revolver  in  the 
dark  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  spare 
the  socialists  proper.  M.  Bovio  was  the 
recipient  of  dark  and  savage  threats 
for  having  spoken  ill  of  Bresei,  and  a 
certain  anarchist  journal  of  Ancona— 
the  Agitazione— has  distinguished  itself 
by  the  fury  of  its  invective  against  all 
the  various  groups  of  the  Extreme  Left. 
These  wholesale  denunciations,  invent- 
ed for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  awk- 
ward political  adversaries,  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  a  government  which  piques 


itself  on  its  liberalism.  Legal  hypocri- 
sies entail  a  swift  revenge;  and  the  san- 
guinary experiment  made  at  Milan,  by 
the  Pelloux  Cabinet,  in  1808,  was  a 
complete  failure. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  ex- 
periment in  question  has  been  to  com- 
pel the  socialist  party,  during  the  last 
two  years,  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  a 
part  both  of  its  autonomy  and  its  dis- 
tinct originality,  and  to  coalesce  with 
other  parties  for  the  defense  of  popular 
freedom,  leaving  aside,  at  least  for  the 
moment  any  full  statement  of  its  plana 
for  social  reconstruction.  We  have  late- 
ly had  Prof.  Eurico  Ferri  openly  de- 
ploring this  evolution  in  the  name  oi 
general  progress,  while  his  parliamen- 
tary colleague,  Sig.  Bissolati,  defended 
it  on  the  ground  of  political  necessity. 
Is  it  really  a  good  time  Just  now  for 
the  foes  of  revolutionary  socialism  to 
multiply  occasions  for  coquetry  between 
this  group  and  the  other  "advanced" 
parties?  It  is  for  the  young  sovereign 
to  decide.  It  looks  as  though  Victor 
Emanuel  III  wanted  no  new  laws  of 
repression,  as  though  he  considered  the 
old  sufficient.  But  repression  is  not 
everything.  In  presence  of  certain 
widespread  difficulties  it  is  only  a  mis- 
erable palliative,  representing  the  op- 
portunism of  fear.  Victor  Emanuel  III 
has  no  right,  and  probably  he  has  no 
desire,  to  be  a  mere  police-officer. 

The  advanced  parties,  which  occasion 
so  much  governmental  anxiety,  have 
awakened  in  the  broadest  and  most  en- 
lightened Italian  minds  doubts  and 
questions  which  demand  investigation, 
and  require  an  answer.  The  rising  of 
these  importunate  doubts  and  questions 
appears  to  us  to  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant episode  in  the  recent  history  of 
Italian  public  spirit.  In  view  of  this 
episode,  in  presence  of  a  people  which 
is  beginning  to  call  for  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Risorgimento,  the  accession 
of  a  youthful  sovereign,  who.  for  his 
part,  knows  only  by  hear-say,  and,  as 
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it  were  vaguely  and  remotely,  the  story 
of  that  legendary  period,  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  propitious.  His  age  and 
his  well-known  courage  are  a  warrant 
that  he  will  hear  and  ponder  with  a 
certain  independence  of  mind  and  con- 
science the  chorus  of  cries,  brutal,  per- 
haps, but  not  insincere,  which  is  rising 
all  around  him. 

**Italy  is  one,  but  she  is  not  united." 
"Southern  Italy  is  like  a  flreless  loco- 
motive, shunted  upon  a  forgotten  sid- 
ing amid  the  hurly-burly  of  a  hundred 
moving  engines.''  ^  The  first  of  these 
apothegms  is  by  the  famous  anthropol- 
ogist, Ceesare  Lombroso;  the  second  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  certain  Sig.  Nlce- 
foro,  who  brought  out  a  book  that  made 
some  talk  two  years  ago,  entitled 
"L'ltalia,  barbara,  contemporanea." 
Another  publicist,  Sig.  Antonio  Renda 
of  Catanzaro,  then  prepared  a  series  of 
questions  which  he  forwarded  to  sociol- 
ogists all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the 
very  minute  answers  which  he  received, 
and  which  strongly  supported  the  views 
of  Sig.  Niceforo,  were  afterwards  col- 
lected in  a  volume  treating  of  the 
Southern  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  original  cause 
of  the  immense  disparity  between  the 
populations  of  the  North  and  the  South 
—whether  it  be  due,  as  S.S.  Lombroso, 
Niceforo  and  Sergi  think,  to  difference 
of  race,  or,  according  to  Sig.  Colajannl, 
to  historical  circumstances;  whether 
we  admit,  with  Sig.  Loria,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  density  of  population  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  startling  in- 
equality of  civilization,  or  confine  our- 
selves, with  Sig.  Ferreo,  to  stating  a 
fact  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain, 
tliere  the  fact  remains,  growing  more 
serious  every  day  and  claiming  the  ear- 
nest attention  of  all  true  Italian  states- 
men. 

A  doi)iity,  Sig.  Paternostro  by  name, 
recently  said  in  the  Revue  des  Revues: 
''Italian  unity  was  brought  face  to 
face,  in  tlie  South,  with  an  arrested  de- 


velopment, and  it  has  done  nothing 
whatever  by  way  of  raising  that  region 
to  the  general  level  of  European  civili- 
zation." 

Originally  this  inertia  was  due,  is 
part  to  the  indifference  of  the  centnl 
government,  but  the  Southern  popula- 
tion themselves  must  bear  a  part  of  tne 
responsibility;  for  their  efforts  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  governing  body  to 
their  unhappy  lot  have  been  few  and  fee- 
ble. Sig.  Nitti,  in  a  masterly  book  lately 
published  under  the  title  of  "North  and 
South,**  has  set  forth  the  painful  re- 
sults of  the  prevailing  apathy,  and  tbe 
distressing  condition  to  which  it  hai 
reduced  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
provinces. 

But  there  has  been  a  cause  deeper 
than  either  of  these  for  the  unfortunate 
state  of  things— and  that  cause  was  a 
blunder.  Misled  by  tbe  bad  habit  of 
mind  long  fostered  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit— a  habit  of  mind  which  was  per 
petuated  by  the  various  cliques  wbo 
found  their  advantage  in  it— the  grand 
Italian  mosaic  was  treated  purely  and 
simply  as  a  tabula  rasa,  without  refer 
ence  to  the  anterior  factors,  both  ethnic 
and,  still  more,  historic,  which  had  left 
a  peculiar  and  decisive  Imprint  on  every 
one  of  the  mosaic  squares.  When  tbe 
mistake  was  first  perceived,  there  was 
a  kind  of  superstitious  effort  to  main- 
tain it.  Final  impenitence  even  seemed 
in  such  a  case  a  species  of  piety  toward 
Italian  unification.  An  eminent  crim- 
inal lawyer,  Sig.  Scipione  Slghele,  re- 
cently wrote  in  this  tenor  to  Sig.  Ren- 
da: "The  majority  feared  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  Italian  unity  by  admit- 
ting that  there  are  two  Italics."  where- 
as, according  to  the  same  author,  tbQ 
were  shutting  their  eyes  to  what  wn 
plain  as  the  light  of  day.  So.  too,  S» 
Mario  Pllo,  "Two  Italics  there  are.  pre- 
foundly  diverse  and  even  heterojsw- 
ou's.  They  will  gradually  intenwifr 
trate  one  another  and  blend  into  cm 
people  In  the  great  crucible  of 
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unity.  But  naturally  and  initially,  they 
differ  more  from  each  other— let  us  not 
hesitate  to  confess  it— than  Southern 
Italy  differs  from  Greece  or  from  Spain, 
or  Northern  Italy  from  France'  or 
Switzerland." 

While  a  species  of  political  philosophy 
long  sought  to  disguise  the  real  Italy 
under  a  garment  of  conventional  ab- 
stractions, the  historians,  for  their  part 
have  treated  Italian  unity  as  a  superb 
canvas  for  a  uniform  but  highly  fanci- 
ful design.  To  read  them,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  movement  toward  uni- 
fication had  arisen  in  the  same  manner 
in  every  part  of  Italy,  traversed  the 
same  phases,  been  conducted  in  the 
same  spirit.  It  would  be  hard  to  detect 
under  the  pompous  homogeneity  of 
their  narratives  the  deep  difference  that 
subsists  between  the  Lombard  initiative 
and  the  la^i^T  far*  of  Naples. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  patriotic  insurrec- 
tion, gathering  to  its  standard  the  arms 
and  hearts  of  an  entire  people,  and  a 
people  of  heroes,  determined,  at  all 
costs,  to  drive  out  the  stranger.  In  the 
South,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gallant 
dash,  supported  by  the  61ite  of  the  more 
liberal  citizens,  and  carried  out  by  an 
armed  band  which  called  itself  The 
Thousand;  but  beneath  that  citizen- 
class  and  along  the  path  of  the  thou- 
sand warriors,  a  vast  inert  populace, 
^pvhich  never  dreamed  and  would  not 
ttiave  had  the  courage  either  to  assist 
or  to  thwart  the  enterprise— a  mass 
densely  insensible  to  the  heroic  defence 
of  a  Queen,  whom  nevertheless  it 
loved;  a  mass  to  whom  the  business  of 
soldiering  was  utterly  repugnant  (we  do 
not  quite  dare  to  reproduce  the  stinging 
terms  in  which  Sig.  Niceforo  maintains 
this  contention);  a  mass  with  a  strange 
proclivity  for  producing  panics,  and 
which  is  forever  exposing  to  this  kind 
of  peril  an  Italian  army  actually  en- 
gaged in  battle. 
L  ««The  intellect  and  the  heart  of  a  few 
Hniperior  men  in    the  South,"  said  the 
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deputy  de  Marquis  not  long  ago,  "were 
enlisted  for  the  political  unity  of  Italy, 
but  not  the  popular  conscience." 

To  be  brief,  the  phenomenon  of  uni- 
fication was  infinitely  complex;  the 
prestige  of  an  archieology  which  re- 
hearsed the  ancient  glories  of  Italy,  the 
Inspiration  derived  from  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri,  who  lamented  her  decline,  the 
keen  susceptibility  of  that  national  con- 
science whicb  desired  to  arrest,  and  the 
persistent  schemes  of  the  anti-religious 
sects  who  wanted  to  make  capital  out 
of  that  decline;  all  these  motives  con- 
spired, coalesced,  changed  parts  and 
mutually  assisted  one  another.  All  help 
to  give  the  history  of  Itali.in  unity  a 
character  no  less  composite  than  that 
of  the  visible  result  of  the  union. 

Victor    Emanuel    III    assumes    his 
crown  at  a  moment  when  Italian  unity 
is  beginning  to  appear  to  the  historian 
•and  the  impartial    sociologist,  not  so 
much    a  phenomenon    of  spontaneous 
generation,    as     an     aot    of    violence 
against  nature— a  violence    which  has 
been  crowned  with  success.    True  it  is 
that  these    recent  conclusions   do  not 
necessarily  imply    a  condemnation  of 
Italian    unity.      Many    a    deed  which 
looks  great  in  the  light  of  history  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  violation  of  na- 
ture.    iBut   such    considerations   give 
matter  for  refiection  on  the  best  meth- 
od of  adapting  a  too  homogeneous  legis- 
lation to  the  deeds  and  customs  of  di- 
verse regions,  and    of    enlarging    the 
meshes  of  the  uni^ry  net,  without  ac- 
tually rending    its   texture.     "Passive 
uniformity  everywhere!    Italy  has  been 
stretched    on    a    bed   of    Procrustes," 
wrote,  in  1890,  Sig.  Merlino,  recently 
the      advocate      of      Gaetano    Bresci. 
Contemporaneous  history  and  sociology 
In  Italy  make  precisely  the  claim  that 
passive  uniformity  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  that  free  play  will  hence- 
forth be  generously  accorded  to  the  f ed- 
eralistic  spirit.     History  and  sociology 
alike  encourage  Sig.  Colajanni  in  his 
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vigorous  cami>algn  for  federalism' 
which  is  the  modem  representatiye  of 
ancient  Guelphism.  And  his  conclusions 
do  not  point  to  the  undoing  of  the  worli 
of  nationalization,  but  only  suggest  the 
inquiry  whether  it  might  not  be  done 
over  again  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Between  the  two  Italies,  thus  distinct 
one  from  another,  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
improvised  capital  of  either,  lies  like 
an  istlimus.  It  is  an  essentially  volcan- 
ic isthmus,  as  recent  events  have 
shown,  and  its  earthquake-shocks,  now 
smothered  and  now  violently  destruc- 
tive, are  felt  not  only  from  end  to  end 
of  the  peninsula,  but  throughout  the 
Catholic  world.  If  these  convulsions 
entail  accidents,  the  Catholic  world 
holds  Italy  responsible.  The  earlier  gen- 
erations believed  that  they  could  unify 
Italy  by  merely  occupying  the  isthmus. 
The  statement  is  reiterated,  in  all  the 
official  speeches  which  are  made  now- 
a-days,  that  Rome  is  the  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity.  There  are  symbols  which 
are  bonds,— but  there  are  others  which 
are  only  labels.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Sig.  Lombroso  says,  that  union  is  not 
unification;  and  may  it  not  be  precisely 
because  of  the  occupation  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  of  the  re- 
sistance inevitably  made  to  that  occu- 
pation, that  a  part  of  the  vital  force  of 
Italy  on  either  side  that  narrow  neck, 
has  for  thirty  years  been  withdrawn 
from  political  life,  and  from  all  co-oper- 
ation in  the  work  of  national  fusion? 

The  discussion  of  such  a  point  would 
have  been  considered  perfectly  idle 
only  a  few  j'oars  back.  It  would  have 
been  cut  short  directly  as  a  manoeuvre 
of  one  or  other  of  the  old  parties  for 
calling    in  question     an  accomplished 

'  See  the  whole  series  of  the  '^  Revista  Pop- 
olare"  which  is  81g.  Colajanni's  organ. 
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fact  But  it  is  not  surely  out  of  defer- 
ence to  any  prejudice  of  the  old  par- 
ties that  so  many  earnest  thinkers- 
historians,  sociologists,  anthropologisti 
—have  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
Sig.  Antonio  Renda.  They  are  all  practi- 
cal men,  who  are  laboring  not  for  the 
Italy  of  the  day  before  yes^rday.  hot 
for  that  of  the  day  after  to  morrow;  or 
even  perchance  if  Victor  Emanuel  •» 
wills,  for  that  of  to  morrow. 

Will  the  young  Kin^  consent  to  take 
refuge  in  the  past,  as  In  a  CMZ-d«-«acf 
Will  he  not  ra/ther  accept  the  fact  that 
the  times  are  new;  that  wHh  Humbert 
I,  the  gallant  soldier  of  Custoxza,  the 
epic  period  of  Italian  history  came  to 
an  end,  and  that  it  is  for  him,  as  a 
youthful  sovereign,  to  become  the  edu- 
cator of  populations  who  appear  to  have 
thrown  up  their  own  cause;  that  all  is 
changed  in  the  peninsula,  except  the 
august  reserve  of  the  Vatican,  which 
ought  to  look,  and  does  look  above  and 
beyond  Italy,  and  has  no  need  to  regu- 
late its  movements  and  maxims  by  the 
ephemeral  caprices  of  secular  history? 
This  evolution,  of  which  the  resnU 
must  needs  be  awaited  with  trembling, 
this  tenacity  which  seems  to  be  ever- 
more and  more  self-assured,  may  weO 
have  given  Victor  Emanuel  III  a  two- 
fold subject  for  reflection  during  his  r^ 
tirement  at  Oapodimonte.  The  policy 
that  shaped  itself  in  Italy  under  the 
combined  influence  of  that  recent  nnity 
which  seemed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  magic,  and  the  obvious  dan- 
gers menacing  that  unity  was  a  policy 
at  once  fanciful  and  revengeful.  The 
logic  of  events  demand,  and  the  true 
friends  of  Italy  ought  now  to  desire; 
that  to  the  heated  dreams  of  fancy 
should  succeed  the  calm  study  of  liv- 
ing realities,  and  to  the  phantom  of 
retaliation,  the  actuality  of  solution. 
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Nawaz  KhaD  was  the  fighting  ram  of 
the  Marris.  This  Is  a  chronicle  of  the 
result  of  his  dabbling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Marris  tribesmen  were  a  Joyous 
set  of  looting  blackguards,  proper 
Pathans.  They  were  a  small  tribe;  to 
them  had  come  down  a  heritage  of  bor- 
der feud  that  while  it  developed  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  surrlTors,  kept 
the  census  within  bounds. 

Their  land  was  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  a  sln-strlcken  teshil,  named  Sibi,  on 
the  Afghan  border.  Any  tribe  that  lives 
within  fifty  miles  of  that  station  is  sure 
to  be  bad  clean  through.  Sibi  was 
known  as  "the  white  man's  grave;" 
that  was  flattery— it  was  worse. 

In  September,  when  I  passed  through 
the  land  of  the  Marris,  they  despoiled 
me  with  cheerful  abandon;  they  looted 
my  commissariat  camel  with  platonic 
fireedom;  and  one  night  a  lover  of  fine 
raiment  came  as  I  slept  and  cut  the 
side  from  my  tent  to  make  a  toga  for 
his  broad  shoulders.  Allah!  that  was 
clever. 

Six  foot-sore  brigands  made  sandals 
from  my  leather  gun-case»  and  then 
came  and  hob-nobbed  with  me  over  a 
IK)t  of  tea.  They  were  proud  of  their 
new  foot-wear;  the  oak-tanned  soles 
peeped  at  me  Joyously  from  beneath 
the  square,  rugged  toes  of  the  una- 
bashed Pathans.  I  said  nothing  about 
this  little  matter— controversy  might 
have  ended  with  a  slit  in  my  neck; 
they  had  such  a  summary  way  of  end- 
ing unpleasant  arguments. 

My  guide,  who  was  a  first  cousin  to 
these  outlaws  in  deviltry,  was  the  best- 
natured  blackguard  I  ever  travelled 
with;  he  gave  me  politic  pointers,  for 
he  had  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

"These  dwellers  in  caves/'  he  said, 
^are  the  unregenerate  offspring  of  de- 


praved camels— also  of  evil  swlnc; 
therefore  take  no  notice,  and  we  will 
get  through  pleasantly  enough— with- 
out trouble." 

His  policy  was  sound;  so  the  Marris 
and  'I  remained* on  the  very  best  of 
terms.  They  even  showed  me  Nawaz 
Khan,  the  fighting  ram  that  had  bucked 
into  oblivion  every  other  ram  from  Dera 
Ghazl  to  Peshawar.  And  because  of 
that  they  had  been  exalted  among  the 
ram-fighting,  man-fighting,  any-sort-of- 
fighting  nations  of  that  }cmh. 

At  the  guide's  suggestion  I  gave  the 
owner,  Rabat  Shah,  five  rupees  to  make 
silver  knobs  for  the  points  of  the 
Khan's  horns.  Surely  I  had  become  a 
blood-brother  to  the  cut-throat  Marris. 
That  was  what  the  guide  said— also 
was  I  safe  in  the  sight  of  Allah,  he  as- 
sured me. 

When  I  returned  in  December, 
Nawaz  Khan,  **the  Oift  of  Allah,"  was 
gone.  He  had  been  looted,  or  had  tum- 
bled over  a  cliff.  The  tribe  had  searched 
at  the  bottom  of  every  precipice  with- 
out result  That  he  had  been  stolen 
was  as  difllcult  of  belief  as  the  state- 
ment tha^  some  one  had  made  away 
with  Buddha's  tooth  from  the  temple 
at  Kandy. 

But  Nawaz  Khan  was  gone  of  a  cer- 
tainty. And  now  there  was  only  the 
memory  of  his  many  battles,  and  the 
promise    of    much    murder    for    the 

thieves  who  held  him. 

******* 

When  I  reached  Sibi,  almost  the  first 
sight  I  saw  was  a  ram,  Joyous  in  much 
fat,  taking  a  rise  out  of  a  tall  Punjabi 
orderly  in  front  of  his  colonel's  tent 
The  ram  had  caught  him  fair  in  the 
middle,  on  the  south  side,  and  if  the 
soldier  had  been  brittle  he  would  have 
broken  in  two.  As  it  was  he  covered 
much  territory  before  alighting  on  his 
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head  in  the  white  sand  of  the  Sibl 
plain. 

The  orderly  was  yexed  at  this  Im- 
portunate attention  from  the  hard- 
headed  ram.  He  picked  himself  up 
with  Sikh  dignity  and  reached  for  his 
gun,  which  stood  with  three  inches  of 
its  iron  muzzle  buried  in  the  soft  earth. 

Now  a  ram  when  he  tries  for  a  knock- 
out blow  and  falls,  usually  backs  up 
and  plays  a  little  harder  next  time;  but 
the  orderly's  assailant  seemed  to  think 
he  had  carried  the  Joke  far  enough, 
wisely  perhaps,  and  walked  sedately 
over  to  the  Colonel's  dog-cart  and 
started  peeling  the  yellow  paint  from 
its  spokes. 

Something  about  the  cut  of  this  pug- 
nacious sheep  appeared  familiar  to  me. 
I  manoeuvred  up  to  him  strategically, 
keeping  my  line  of  retreat  well  open. 
A  critical  reconnaisance  conyinced  me 
that  it  was  the  fighting  ram  of  my  free- 
booting  friends  who  lived  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sulimans;  there  were  the 
silver  knobs  of  which  I  was  the  donor. 

Great  Scott!  what  was  he  doing  here 
at  the  colonel's  tent?  The  whole  Har- 
ris country  would  be  in  a  blaze  if  they 
knew  of  it. 

But  they  had  looted  me;  therefore  let 
them  look  to  Allah  for  the  return  of 

their  tribe's  glory. 

******* 

I  asked  Teniers,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  regiment,  where  they  had  palca- 
raod  the  sheep. 

"Such  a  lark!"  he  answered.  "You 
know  the  Colonel  is  a  queer  fish;  stud- 
ies his  book  on  tactics— form  D.B.Z.  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time.  Good  enough 
chap,  you  know,  the  old  fellow  is— 
wouldn't  kDow  enough  to  step  inside 
if  it  were  raining  bullets,  and  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  getting  shot;  but  all 
the  same,  he's  like  one  of  those  grease- 
less  country  carts  with  his  squeaky 
voice— puts  the  fellows  all  on  edge,  you 
know. 

•We  don't  mind  fighting— like  it,  of 
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course;  but,  hang  it  all!  when  there's 
no  fighting  to  be  got— when  all  these 
hill-fellows  are  like  a  bally  lot  of  shep- 
herds, plodding  around  with  their 
sheep  and  goats,  and  no  raiding  on, 
why  we  want  a  bit  of  fun,  or  else  we'll 
go  fiabby. 

"Now,  *01d  Squeaks'— thaf  8  what  the 
chaps  call  him— thinks  fun— polo,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  you  know— is  all  skit- 
tles; he  talks  about  the  officers  bio  win' 
their  'oof,  and  tommy  rot  of  that  sort" 

I  let  Teniers  talk,  and  busied  myself 
with  his  cheroot  case,  hunting  for  a  de- 
cent Trichi;  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing needing  a  lot  of  explaining  away, 
and  that  my  young  friend  was  leading 
up  to  it  diplomatically  enough.  So  I 
waited,  and  smoked  patiently  as  he  rat- 
tled on  with  his  picturesque  narrative. 

"Well,  it  seemed  hopeless  enough;  we 
sat  in  the  rottenest  sort  of  luck.  There 
was  some  fighting  up  ChitraLway  with 
Shir  Afzul,  Umra  Khan,  and  that  lot, 
but  we  never  got  the  route.  The  camp 
was  simply  dying  of  stagnation.  If 
cholera  had  come  down  from  the  Bolan, 
as  it  did  last  year,  it  would  have  played 
merry  Hades  with  us—  we  were  that 
stalled  for  want  of  fighting  or  some- 
thing. 

"There  were  always  five  or  six  of  our 
fellows  in  hospital,  and  not  a  broken 
bone  or  a  'concussion'  in  the  whole 
bally  lot— nothing  but  fiabby  heart 
That  was  what  was  bowling  them  over 
—thinking.  Good  God!  we  didn't  come 
out  here  to  think,  did  we,  Braem?" 

"I  should  say  not"  I  replied,  with  an 
emphatic  laugh. 

Teniers  looked  at  me  quizzically 

"Don't  be  a  sarcastic  goat,"  he  said 
testily.  "We  can  think  right  enough 
when  it's  needed;  but  fighting,  or  polo, 
or  racing's  the  thing  to  keep  a  man  fit 
Good  heavens!  the  surgeon  actually 
hinted  that  some  of  the  fellows  were 
malingering.  It  would  have  ended  in 
mutiny  right  enough;  but  Just  then  we 
got  hold  of  Yusuf ^ 
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Before  my  friend  had  time  to  fintoh 
tlie  Bentence,  there  was  a  mshing  noise 
like  the  cutting  loose  of  a  Junior  cy- 
clone, and  over  we  went,  tent  and  alL 
Lord!  but  it  was  a  mix  up.  The  cot,  a 
stool,  a  suit-case,  young  Tenlers,  with 
a  sword  spitted  between  his  legs,  and 
myself  rolled  up  in  several  yards  of 
canvas. 

I  felt  some  great  body  go  crashing 
over  me;  and  heard,  rather  indistinctly, 
the  lieutenant's  voice,  muffled  in  the 
folds  of  the  tent,  saying,— 

**It's  that  damn  ram,  I  bet  a  guinea! 
What  in  the  name  of  Allah  is  he  after 
now?" 

It  was  the  Khan  right  enough. 
When  a  sergeant  and  two  privates  had 
sorted  us  from  among  the  debris,  we 
discovered  that  a  small  brick-laden  don- 
key had  excited  the  ram's  curiosity, 
and  he  had  attempted  to  sample  the 
stability  of  the  groggy  little  legs  that 
looked  so  hopelessly  inadequate. 

The  donkey  flipped  about  Just  in  time 
to  miss  the  rush,  and  Nawaz  Khan's 
charge  carried  him  through  our  canvas 
house.  When  the  soldiers  had  re- 
pitched  the  wrecked  tent,  Teniers  con- 
tinued the  interrupted  history  of  the 
advent  of  the  ram. 

"Does  he  do  that  often?'  I  asked. 

'*That's  the  first  time  he's  pipped  my 
castle,"  said  the  lieutenant,  working 
the  sand  out  of  his  hair  with  a  brush. 
''His  favorite  mark  is  a  Tommy  curled 
np  on  a  charpoy,  asleep.  Sometimes  he 
bunts  the  water  barrels  over  too;  and 
once  he  tipped  the  old  man  up,  backing 
to  charge  something  that  seemed  a  hap- 
py mark.  Squeaks  was  heels  on,  and 
didn't  see  him  coming.  We  hid  the 
ram  for  two  dajrs— the  colonel  would 
have  shot  him." 

"Who  owns  him— did  one  of  the  men 
olkor  (steal)  him?"  I  asked  cautiously, 
for  the  Khan's  deed  made  my  friend 
a  bit  Irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 

**No:  got  him  from  Yusuf— you  know 
Ynsof  Khan,  the  camel  man?" 


I  assented.  I  remembered  him  welL 
Once  upon  a  time  he  had  sold  me  a 
mad  Bokharan  as  a  riding  camel,  and 
the  blatant  thing  had  run  away  with 
me  for  twenty  miles.  At  the  end  I 
was  sea-sick,  and  for  a  week  had  ama- 
teur rheumatism.  "Yes,  I  remember 
him,"  I  said  reminiscently;  "he's  a  bad 
lot  even  for  a  Pathan." 

"Well,  Yusuf  wanted  the  contract  for 
supplying  transport  camels,  and  came 
to  me  about  it  Wanted  to  know  what 
hac^MBh  he  could  give  the  colonel  to 
win  his  heart.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing?  Fancy  his  trying  to 
work  ^Squeaks  that  way.  They  do  it 
among  themselves,  you  luiow;  every- 
body's got  to  have  his  d,u%toor^  so  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  question  of  find- 
ing out  what  the  colonel's  fancy  ran 
to. 

"Lutyens,  who  came  up  with  the  regi- 
ment, was  with  me,  and  we  pulled  old 
Yusuf's  leg  no  end  of  a  time,  quizzing 
him  as  to  what  he  had  to  give  the  colo- 
nel. At  last  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
a  fighting  mm,  the  best  between  Sibi 
and  Gabul. 

"By  Jove!  you  should  have  seen  Lut- 
yens Jump  at  that.  He  swore  the  colo- 
nel was  Just  dying  to  have  a  fighting 
ram;  that  he  was  a  great  sportsman, 
and  simply  revelled  in  that  sort  of 
thing— lived  on  it.  I  must  say  that  I 
backed  the  major  up—I  had  to. 

"  'You'll  get  anything  you  want,'  Lut- 
yens told  Yusuf;  /only  don't  bring  the 
ram  in.' 

"Fancy  Squeaks  fighting  rams— it's 
unholy!  His  aunt,  or  somebody, 
wouldn't  like  it. 

"We  put  the  other  fellows  on  to  the 
'good  thing,'  and  in  the  end  Yusuf  was 
coached  properly.  Also  we  worked  the 
colonel— stuffed  him.  It  was  as  good  as 
a  ballet,  or  a  brush  up  In  the  hills.  The 
fellows  came  out  of  hospital  to  play 
the  new  game  that  was  on. 

"The  colonel,  you  know,  had  been 
down  in  Burma  or  China,  or  some  other 
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heathen  country  with  his  regiment,  and 
when  they  were  sent  up  here  to  relieve 
the  10th,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
others  knew  a  word  of  this  Pathan  \iaMX 
^Pushto  is  like  dummy  talk  to  them. 
Of  course  he  had  passed  in  the  thing  at 
home,  the  lingo  we  all  went  through- 
Urdu,  they  call  it,  I  think;  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  Pushtu,  sheep-talk  and  Per- 
sian mixed.  When  Squeaks  thinks  he's 
telling  them  to  clear  out,  they  come  and 
Bit  in  his  lap. 

"We  squared  his  ^rani  (clerk).  He's 
a  Bengali  Baboo,  and  is  afraid  of 
everything  but  rupees  and  Qhte,  Lut- 
yens  frightened  him  to  death— swore 
he'd  ride  Shahzada  over  him  by  acci- 
dent if  he  didn't  make  proper  talk 
when  Yusef  brought  in  the  lambkin. 

"One  day  Yusuf  and  three  other 
brawny  Afghans  turned  up  with  the 
dirt  of  two-score  years  thick  upon  the 
lot  of  them.  Cracky!  but  they  were 
fierce  looking;  Jezails,  Jade-handled 
knives  the  length  of  your  arm,  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  cut-throat  tools.  With 
them  came  the  ram,  of  course.  He  was 
short-clipped,  and  gorgeous  in  many 
colors,  painted  up  for  the  occasion." 

"  'Diplomacy  is  the  racket,'  said  Lut- 
yens,  *play  Squeaks  on  that' 

"You  see  the  colonel  has  a  hobby  that 
If  we  can  humor  these  natives  we 
shan't  have  to  fight  them.  It'll  be  a 
beastly  hole  to  live  in  if  that  ever 
comes  about;  we'd  soon  die  off  if  there 
was  no  fighting  to  be  had. 

"The  old  man  had  a  regular  durbar; 
for  the  Bamboo  explained  that  Yusef 
was  one  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat's  small 
chiefs,  and  that  he  wanted  to  make 
friendship  with  the  English  for  his 
tribe.  His  people  lived  somewhere  up 
in  the  Bolans  near  Kirta. 

"They  ate  salt  together,  and  touched 
palms  with  a  rupee,  and  things  went 
on  swimmingly. 

"Yusuf  couldn't  understand  a  word 
the  colonel  said,  and  the  Afghan  iMxht 
was  all  Greek  to  Squeaks.      Lutyens 


had  his  eye  on  the  Krani,  who  was  in- 
terpreting after  a  fashion— yoa  know 
Lutyens's  eye— it's  like  a  cocked  pistol- 
so  we  were  on  velvet 

"The  game  was  that  Yusuf  had 
brought  in  the  ram  as  a  peace  offering; 
it  was  the  thing  his  people  prized  most 
on  earth— a  sort  of  sacred  gift;  and  so 
long  as  the  colonel  kept  the  ram  in  the 
regiment  Y'usuf's  people  would  look 
upon  us  as  blood-brothers. 

"It  was  all  Irutyen's  doings,  I  swear. 

"At  first  when  the  colonel  understx>od 
that  he  was  to  take  the  sheep,  he 
bucked  at  the  idea.  He  hates  every- 
thing but  a  cavalry  horse,  you  know; 
and  only  likes  them  because  they're 
useful. 

"The  funny  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  Yusuf  really  got  the  contract  for 
the  camels,  not  on  account  of  the  sheep, 
but  because  the  colonel  thought  it  a 
good  thing  to  win  over  this  head-man. 

"That's  how  we  got  the  ram,"  said 
Teniers,  "He  simply  won't  leave  the 
colonel— hangs  around  his  tent  all  the 
time  bunting  the  orderly.  One  day  he 
chewed  the  tops  off  Squoaks's  new 
boots.  He's  really  kept  us  alive.  And 
what's  odd,  the  colonel's  got  fond  of  him 
—we  all  know  that;  he  never  bunted 
the  old  man  once,  only  the  time  he  up- 
set him  by  mistake.  He  Just  does  as 
he  likes  in  the  regiment;  they  look  upon 
him  as  a  mascot 

"He's  a  proper  budmash,  but  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  ram  that's  been 
brought  up  among  these  eons  of  Belial 
when  he  gets  into  decent  society? 

"The  sergeants'  mess  clubbed  in  and 
put  that  silver  ring  on  his  bom.  They^re 
a  scum  lot— they  looted  all  the  refresh- 
ment rooms  coming  up  from  Karachi, 
but  they'd  fight  for  the  lamb  until  they 
were  wiped  out  I  believe.  That's  be- 
cause he's  so  properly  bad;  they  like 
it" 

I  said  never  a  word  about  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  ram— it  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  sport    If  Yusuf  had  looted 
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liim  from  the  Marris  he  deserved  that 
camel  contract.  I  even  forgave  him  my 
ride  on  the  mad  Bokharan. 

Then  we  had  a  weelc  of  proper  Sibi 
dnlness;  nothing  happened,  absolntely 
nothing— only  the  heat;  it  was  terrific. 
The  Beluchis  in  the  plain  about  Sibi 
went  out  and  tilled  their  fields,  and 
tended  their  flocks,  and  never  a  hill- 
man  swooped  down  on  them.  It  looked 
as  though  the  little  round  towers  of  de- 
fence dotted  all  over  the  plain  like  huge 
chtuns,  might  as  well  be  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  fellows  squabbled  among 
thjemselvcs,  and  prayed  for  strong- 
hearted  infidels  to  come  down  and 
fight  them.  It  was  the  heat— it  took  the 
life  out  of  everything.  Even  the  Khan 
lay  asleep  most  of  the  time — he  was 
getting  fat. 

All  week  the  Colonel  had  labored 
with  official  zeal  over  a  letter  to  the 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  on  the  neces- 
sity for  higher  diplomatic  knowledge 
among  military  officers  in  command  in 
border  districts.  He  made  a  strong 
];>oint  of  the  assertion  that  ''diplomacy 
was  the  higher  form  of  applied  pa- 
tience." He  always  wrote  with  a  tight 
grip  on  the  pen,  and  his  mouth  twisted 
to  one  side.  That's  a  proper  military 
man's  attitude— it's  like  sword  play. 

Incidentally  the  ram  mixed  up  with 
the  Colonel's  epic.  Tuesday,  while  he 
was  sweating  over  an  intricate  para- 
graph that  wouldn't  go  right  anyhow, 
the  Khan  stalked  Lutyens'  fox-terrier, 
and  shikarried  him  into  the  Colonel's 
tent.  The  table  was  upset,  and  three 
pages  of  the  manuscript  floated  in  ink. 
The  profanity  was  awful.  It  frightened 
even  the  Khan,  and  he  didn't  show  up 
for  a  day. 

When  the  old  man  flnlshed  the  article 
Tbursday,  he  had  writer's  cramp  and 
a  stiff  neck.  Friday  the  ram  nibbled 
the  letter  ourt  of  his  tunic  pocket  as  it 
lay  on  a  chair,  and  ate  it  The  orderly 
saw  him  Just  finishing  the  "Yours 
truly,  Diplomat.' 
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Now  patience  was  a  good  thing  to 
write  about  in  an  article  on  diplomacy, 
but  when  it  came  to  having  a  week's 
work  chewed  up  by  a  bilious  ram,  it 
was  a  little  too  much  for  humcm  nature, 
and  the  Colonel's  language  was  terrific; 
also  he  battered  the  Kh€ui. 

All  Saturday  we  laughed  over  this, 
for  it  leaked  out  That  night  Nawaz 
Khan  chevvied  a  bowl  of  lettuce  that 
was  on  Major  Lutyens'  dinner- table; 
and  the  four  of  us  who  were  to  have 
dined  with  him  had  to  go  and  borrow 
a  scrap  meal  from  different  sections  of 
the  camp.  It  cost  Lutyens  twenty-five 
rupees  for  new  dishes,  to  say  nothing 
of  two  wasted  bottles  of  Simpkin 
opened  on  the  ram's  horns. 

Monday,  joy  reigned  in  the  regiment. 
The  "route"  was  out  for  a  detachment 
of  two  companies.  Where  they  were 
going  nobody  knew  only  the  Colonel. 
Something  was  on  up  in  the  hills;  it 
couldn't  be  a  scrap  with  only  two  com- 
panies going,  it  must  be  political.  How- 
ever it  was  a  move,  and  Lutyens  and 
Teniers,  who  were  going,  were  full  of 
the  thing. 

By  daylight  Tuesday  morning,  the 
men  were  on  the  march,  and  by  noon, 
the  broad,  flat  surface  of  the  Sibi  Put 
(desert)  had  swallowed  them  up;  there 
was  only  a  glinting  mirage  where  they 
had  gone  oflP  towards  the  northeast. 
They  were  heading  straight  for  the 
Marris  hills. 

A  feeling  of  misgiving  came  over  me 
when  I  realized  that  they  were  going 
towards  the  Marris  Pass,  for  the  ram 
had  gone  with  them. 

At  sunrise  Thursday,  bright  glinting 
flashes  struck  our  camp,  thrown  from 
the  hills  to  the  east.  It  was  a  helio- 
graph signal.  It  read:  "Surrounded  by 
tribesmen  fifteen  miles  up  the  Pass. 
Hard  pressed.  Send  us  reinforce- 
ments." 

An  answer  was  flashed  back  that  we'd 
leave  immediately,  and  soon  the  bal- 
ance of  the    regiment  was   streaming 
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across  the  Put,  with   two    T-pounders 
and  a  Gattling. 

This  is  what  had  happened  in  the 
meantime. 

After  they  had  gone  about  five  miles, 
the  Colonel  suddenly  discovered  that 
Nawaz  Khan  was  complacently  march- 
ing with  the  transport.  The  old  man 
swore  like  a  trooper.  "Curse  the  brute," 
he  exclaimed,  "am  I  never  going  to  get 
away  from  that  ram?"  But  the  fellows 
fancied  he  was  really  pleased  that  the 
Khan  had  stuck  to  them.  It  was  too 
late  to  turn  him  back,  so  Nawaz  and 
the  orderly  plodded  along  together. 

When  they  got  among  the  hills,  the 
natives  came  into  the  camp  friendly 
enough.  At  first  there  were  a  few  of 
them.  They  talked  to  the  Colonel 
through  the  Krani.  and  though  the  lat- 
ter was  a  little  mixed  on  their  haht,  he 
understood  Just  enough  to  exchange  the 
courtesies. 

But  the  minute  they  got  their  eye  on 
the  ram,  things  changed.  They  soon 
slipped  away,  but  our  fellows  didn't 
know  that  It  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Khan;  they  didn't  know  he  had 
been  looted  from  the  Marris. 

At  the  next  halt,  farther  up  in  the 
hills,  quite  a  large  body  of  tribesmen 
came  in  and  had  a  palaver.  Our  fel- 
lows had  seen  them  hovering  about  on 
the  line  of  march.  The  Baboo  couldn't 
explain  four  annas  of  what  they  said; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  de- 
manding the  ram. 

Then  the  old  man's  liking  for  the 
beast  cropped  up.  "It  was  infernal 
cheek,"  he  called  it.  The  ram  was  the 
regiment's  mascot— it  would  be  like  giv- 
ing up  the  colors.  Never!  he'd  fight 
them  first  If  It  were  a  sort  of  toll  they 
were  levying,  he'd  pay  something  for 
the  sake  of  peace  rather  than  have  a 
iamasha. 

He  ordered  the  Baboo  to  give  the 
chief,  Afzul  ul  Mulk,  fifty  rupees.  The 
latter  tucked  the  bag  of  silver  in  his 


belt,  and  sat  on  his  haunches  sullenly. 
"What  is  he  waiting  for?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 
"He  wants  the  ram,  sir." 
This  brought  the  Colonel  to  the  end 
of  his  diplomatic  tether— his  choler  got 
up,  and  he  ordered  the  Marris  to  clear 
out  of  the  camp.    They  went,  and  the 
troops  lost  sight  of  them. 

Toward  nobn,  as  the  detachment 
marched  along  the  track  which  led  o^er 
a  dry  watercourse  up  to  a  narrow  slit  in 
the  hills,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon 
from  in  front. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  pass 
were  thronged  with  white-turbaned 
tribesmen  who  were  sniping  at  the 
troops  with  long  rifies. 

The  Colonel's  men  returned  the  fire, 
but  most  of  the  bullets  only  spatted 
against  the  rock-cover  the  hill-men 
crouched  behind.  "Phut!  phut!"  went 
the  guns  on  the  hill;  "p-p-ing-g!  spit! 
spat!"  came  the  leaden  pills  from  every 
side,  for  the  Pathans  were  closing  up  in 
the  rear  also.  The  men  were  caught 
in  a  trap. 

"We've  got  to  get  out  of  this,  and 
make  a  e^nd  on  higher  ground,  sir," 
said  Lutyens. 

Then  the  men  charged  up  one  side  of 
the  valley,  and  drove  the  Marris  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. It  was  hot  work.  Lutyens  got  a 
bullet  in  his  arm,  and  half-a-dozen  men 
dropped  on  the  sloping  ground.  There 
was  no  time  to  get  them;  they  lay  there 
under  the  cross-fire,  as  well  as  eight  or 
ten  of  the  Pathans. 

It  looked  like  bad  business,  and  the 
hills  all  around  simply  swarmed  with 
tribesmen,  who  kept  up  a  dropping  fire. 
It  didn't  do  much  harm— the  range  was 
too  great;  but  the  troops  were  surround- 
ed, and  it  would  be  tough  work  getting 
out.  The  Marris  saw  they  had  our  fel- 
lows trapped,  and  played  a  waiting 
game.  There  were  hundreds  of  them— 
the  hills  were  alive. 
Tenlers  and    Sergeant  Flynn    volun- 
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teered  to  slip  through  the  enemy  that 
night  and  bring  up  reinforcements. 

They  loolc  a  heliograph  with  them, 
because  they  could  signal  from  the  foot- 
hills in  the  morning,  saving  a  twenty- 
mile  tramp,  and  get  word  to  the  regi- 
ment sooner.  They  stole  out  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  men  waited,  not 
knowing  whether  they  would  get 
through  or  not. 

All  night  the  tribesmen  kept  up  a  spit- 
ting fire— Just  enough  to  make  rest  im- 
possible. That  was  their  game— to  keep 
the  small  troop  hemmed  in,  and  worry 
them  to  death. 

Our  fellows  knew  what  it  meant— 
Mcater.  The  hill  was  like  an  ash-heap— 
as  dry.  The  water  bottles  wouldn't 
fight  the  heat  for  twenty-four  hours; 
another  twenty-four  and  the  chaps 
would  parch  up  and  choke.  The  men 
of  Allah  on  the  hills  knew  that,  too. 

Of  course,  if  Teniers  didn't  get 
through  and  the  balance  of  the  regi- 
ment didn't  turn  up,  the  detachment 
would  have  to  fight  its  way  out.  It 
would  be  at  terrible  cost;  probably  not 
a  man  would  get  through  alive.  They 
hadn't  a  field-gun  with  them— nothing 
but  their  rifles— so  couldn't  shell  the 
enemy  from  their  path.  This  was  a 
serious  mistake;  but  the  Ck>lonel  had 
evidently  started  out  on  a  political  mis- 
sion, and  considered  guns  an  impedi- 
ment to  rapid  travel.  So  they  prayed 
hard  that  Teniers  or  the  sergeant  might 
get  through. 

They  expected  the  natives  to  rush 
them  Just  before  daylight;  but  there 
was  no  attack— nothing  but  the  wearing 
fire— the  dribbling  in  of  bullets  to  keep 
them  on  edge. 

The  wounded  and  dead  lay  between 
the  two  forces.  Once  our  men  tried  to 
slip  down  to  bring  in  their  comrades, 
but  were  driven  back;  twice  the  tribes- 
men crept  down,  but  were  repulsed 
with  a  stiff  volley— */ieir  mission  was 
ihrwit-cu,ttina* 

In  the  morning  it  was  seen  that  the 
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Marris  had  been  at  work  during  the 
night  Two  stone  "sangers"  had  been 
thrown  up  within  fair  range  of  our 
men;  but  Lutyens  had  also  constructed 
a  barricade,  so  honors  were  even. 

About  nine  o'clock,  half-a-dozen  Mar- 
ris came  down  with  a  white  fiag— they 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  wounded.  Our 
fellows  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  a 
truce,  and  the  poor  chaps  who  had  lain 
out  all  night  were  brought  in. 

While  this  was  going  on,  another  par- 
ty of  eight  or  ten  came  in  with  a  white 
fiag  also,  and  with  them  was  a  gigantic 
ram— short-clipped,  and  with  all  his 
glory  of  war-paint  on  his  strong-ribbed 
sides  and  muscular  quarters.  The  Ba« 
boo  unearthed  from  their  muddy  vocab- 
ulary that  they  wanted  to  fight  the 
Khan. 

''They're  a  rum  lot,"  said  Lutyens, 
who  had  his  arm  in  a  sling;  "while 
they've  got  us  hemmed  in,  and  hope  to 
starve  us  out,  they  want  to  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  by  holding  sports.  But 
it  will  delay  matters  anyway,  and  give 
Teniers  a  chance.  If  he'd  been  cap- 
tured we'd  have  heard  about  it;  I  think 
—he  must  have  got  through." 

"We'll  fight  them  with  the  ram,  won't 
we,  sir?"  he  said  to  the  Colonel.  "It'll 
keep  things  back.  We'll  mark  time  as 
long  as  we  can— I'll  swear  the  ram  ha& 
Just  been  fed.  and  hold  the  fight  off  for 
a  couple  of  hours  till  he's  in  good  condi- 
tion. He's  too  fat  to  fight  anyway— the 
other  fellow'U  do  him  up;  their  brute's 
as  fit  as  a  fiddle." 

So,  with  the  aid  of  the  Baboo,  the 
thing  was  explained,  and  the  fight  held 
off  until  after  dinner;  the  visitors,  who 
were  probably  selecting  the  individual 
throats  they  meant  to  slit  when  they 
had  persuaded  us  to  surrender  our  rifles 
later  on,  were  fed  with  profuse  hospi- 
tality. 

It  was  a  flne,  diplomatic  play  all 
round.  Afzul  Mulk  reasoned  that  they 
were  helping  to  eat  up  the  provisions 
the  tiroops  had  to  subsist  upon,  there- 
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fore  they  would  be  starved  into  surren- 
der the  sooner.  The  Colonel  and  bis 
officers  hoped  that  Teniers  had  escaped, 
and  if  they  could  delay  matters  with 
the  aid  of  the  ram  long  enough,  the  re- 
lieving force  would  pop  in  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy  with  a  machine-gun  or 
two,  and  save  the  situation. 

The  hiUmen  were  receiving  reinforce- 
ments all  the  time.  They  were  a  fine 
lot  of  blaclsguards,  these  Marris;  they 
ate  cheerily  with  our  fellows,  and 
viewed  critically  the  commissariat  they 
hoped  to  be  placed  in  command  of  by 
the  help  of  Allah  and  much  thirst. 

Lutyeus,  who  had  talsen  charge  of  the 
flghting  arrangements,  delayed  bring- 
ing out  the  Khan  as  long  as  he  dared. 
,  At  last,  about  two  o*clock,  he  concluded 
he  had  reached  the  limit;  the  visitors 
were  muttering  impatiently. 

A  sharp  look-out  was  kept  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  and  the  tamaaha  started. 

The  Khan  was  full  of  it.  Fighting  in 
the  camp  at  Sibi  had  been  stupid  play 
—nothing  fought  back;  here  was  the 
sport  of  his  lambhood.  The  Marris  ram 
was  keen  as  a  fox-terrier. 

When  they  came  together  in  the  first 
round  It  was  like  the  bursting  of  a 
shrapnel;  but  it  was  only  a  feeler.  They 
backed  off  a  little  farther  next  time, 
and  with  short.  Jerky  pig-Jumps  banged 
into  each  other.  The  flint  horns  cracked 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  still  mountain 
air. 

As  it  went  echoing  up  the  candns  of 
the  hills  the  tribesmen  cheered  with 
Joy;  It  was  a  fight  after  their  own 
hearts.  The  whole  camp  warmed  up 
to  the  fun,  and  the  Colonel  was  the 
most  excited  man  in  the  detachment. 

Lutyens  was  new  to  the  game,  and 
didn't  handle  his  ram  right.  One  of  the 
tribesmen,  who  had  been  watching  the 
Khan  with  loving  eye,  Jumped  up,  and 
begged,  with  much  pantomime,  to  be 
given  charge  of  the  detachment  ram. 

"Let  the  Marri  handle  him!"  cried  the 
Colonel.    "We've  got  to  win  this  fight. 


or  they'll    take    it  es    an  omen  that 
they're  going  to  beat  us." 

The  Pathan  almost  cried  for  joy  when 
he  put  his  strong  fingers  In  the  ELhan's 
whiskers.  He  laid  his  swarthy  face 
against  the  ram's  Roman  nose,  and  the 
sheep  knew  him.  It  was  Bahat  Shah, 
the  Khan's  rightful  owner;  but  our 
chaps  didn't  know  that  They  backed 
the  rams  among  themselves.  Afzul, 
the  head-man  of  the  Marris,  drew  forth 
the  Colonel's  fifty  rupees  he  had  tacked 
in  his  belt,  and  gave  Squeaks  to  under- 
stand he  wanted  to  gamble  on  the  fight 
Jove!  if  the  Colonel  didn't  take  him  up. 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  him  make  a  bet 
in  his  life  before. 

The  Khan's  new  handler  played  fair 
—played  to  win.  "Lutyens  watched  him 
close;  but  he  didn't  need  that  He  was 
a  proper  sportsman— they're  all  that 
He  gave  the  Khan  a  chance  to  get  his 
wind,  delayed  each  round  as  long  as 
he  could.  That  was  what  our  fellows 
wanted. 

The  Khan  was  a  bit  the  stronger,  and 
at  first  got  a  lead  over  the  other  chap; 
but  the  hawk-eyes  of  the  natives  had 
sized  up  the  situation  pretty  well.  They 
knew  that  our  ram  was  fat  inside  and 
out,  and  would  tire  after  a  bit  Their 
ram  was  as  hard  as  nails;  everything  in 
their  country  is,  men  and  alL  He  was 
like  a  fighting  boar— gaunt  and  rough; 
all  muscle  and  pluck,  with  horns  of 
steel. 

The  Khan's  charges  became  percep- 
tibly less  fierce;  he  wavered  a  little  as 
they  came  together  like  rocks  in  an  ava- 
lanche. His  hind  quarters  drooped  after 
each  crash. 

"This  comes  of  you  Juniors  always 
stuffing  the  beast  with  sugar  or  some 
cursed  thing,"  squeaked  the  Colonel,  de- 
spairingly "You've  spoiled  one  of  the 
best  fights  ever  was." 

What  with  preliminaries,  and  rests 
between  rounds,  and  hard  fighting,  the 
battle  had  lasted  over  an  hour,  when  fi- 
nally the  Khan  was  smashed    to   the 
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earth  by  a  glancing  blow  that  slipped 
from  his  horns  and  tore  along  bis  thick 
neck.  He'd  had  enough— he  knew  that. 
Not  for  his  old  master  even,  not  for 
anything,  would  he  face  the  music 
again.    The  tribesmen  had  won. 

TOe  visitors  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  the  wild  battle-cry  of  the  Pa- 
than.  Up.  up  the  hills  it  went,  caught 
up  and  echoed  from  throat  to  throat- 
hundreds  of  them,  until  the  whole  range 
rang  with  the  pean  of  victory.  It  was 
impressive.  Our  men  were  awed.  It 
was  like  a  foreboding  of  disaster. 

The  Colonel  quietly  handed  over  the 
rupees  to  Afzul.  The  Marris  squatted 
on  their  haunches  again;  and  Lutyens, 
to  show  that  there  was  no  ill-will,  or- 
dered hot  coffee  served  to  them. 

Rabat  Shah,  who  had  handled  the 
Khan,  got  him  on  his  feet,  and  started 
to  lead  him  over  to  the  little  group  of 
squatted  tribesmen. 

The  Colonel  Interfered.  ''Take  the 
ram  away  from  that  chap,"  he  ordered. 
"I  believe  they're  trying  to  walk  him 
off." 

The  orderly  took  the  Khan  from  the 
Marris,  and  put  him  over  with  our  men. 
Rabat  Shah  was  astonished-— indignant 
He  hustled  the  orderly  a  little,  and 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  at  first;  but 
the  ram  was  taken  away  from  the  per- 
sistent tribesman. 

The  sitting  Marris  muttered  among 
themselves,  and  commenced  to  move 
about  restlessly.  Afzul  was  energeti- 
cally trying  to  explain  something  to  the 
Baboo. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  Colo- 
nel.   "What  does  he  say?" 

"Not  understanding  his  talk,  sir,"  re- 
plied Lall  Ghose,  the  Baboo.  "His  talk 
not  of  my  country,  therefore  not  under- 
standing proper.  He  wanting  the  sheep, 
sir,  I  think." 

"That's  rich."  retorted  the  Colonel, 
"dash  his  eyes!  I  suppose  they  think 
that  because  the  ram's  beaten  we  won't 
keep  him.    Tell  them,  if  you  can,  with 


my  salaams,  that  if  they  want  him  real 
bad,  they  can  come  and  take  him  in  their 
usual  zabardasti  (force)  way— there'll  be 
a  few  dead  Mussulmen  before  they  get 
him,  though.  But  don't  hurry  it.  Baboon 
keep  th^m  as  long  as  you  can.  I'd  like 
to  hear  the  music  of  a  Catling  on  their 
flank  over  there." 

Now  the  Baboo  loved  to  talk— all  Ba- 
boos  do;  but  the  Marris  didn't  want 
talk;  it  was  the  ram  they  were  after. 
Besides,  they  hated  a  Baboo  worse  than 
they  did  the  cursed  Feringhis,  the  Brit- 
ish. 

When  they  saw  they  were  getting 
more  Baboo  talk  than  ram,  they  ex- 
changed a  few  fierce,  hot  words  among 
themselves,  standing  defiantly  erect 
then  turned  away,  anger  flipping  from 
every  fold  of  their  loose  dress,  and 
marched  sullenly  down  the  hill,  across 
the  valley,  and  up  where  crouched  their 
fellow-tribesmen. 

"Gad!  they're  mad,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"Wonder  what  it's  all  about  We'll  get 
pepper  now;  get  ready  for  them,  Ma- 
jor." 

Below  the  valley  was  silent  The 
dead  had  been  turned  under  the  rubble 
of  loose  earth  and  broken  stone;  and 
the  wounded  brought  into  the  lines. 
The  sun  was  almost  dipping  behind  the 
peaks  in  the  west. 

With  set  faces  the  men  waited  for 
the  blood-thirst  rush  that  would  come 
surely;  either  that  or  the  hiss  of  a 
shrapnel  coming  up  the  valley  from  the 
relief.  Which  would  come  first?  It 
was  time  for  the  reinforcement  if  Te- 
nlers  had  escaped. 

They  could  see  the  tribesmen  creeping 
closer  down  from  the  surrounding  hills 
—drawing  the  death-circle  a  little  near- 
er. 

"Reserve  your  fire,"  said  the  Colonel, 
sternly.  "Give  It  to  them  when  you 
can  smell  them.  We'll  make  as  good  a 
fight  as  the  ram  did,  anyway." 

"By  Jove!  they're  mad  clean  through," 
said  Lutyens,  as  he  watched  the  Pa- 
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thans  through  his  field-glass;  "they 
won't  even  wait  for  the  dark;  and  to 
starve  us  out  Is  too  slow  evidently. 
There  they  go  sniping  again!*'  as  little 
white  puffs  of  smoke  darted  out  from 
the  hillside  like  hot  breath  on  a  frosty 
morning,  and  the  "p-s-ing-g"  of  the 
whirling  lead  struck  on  his  ears. 

Then  he  swept  the  valley  to  the  south 
with  the  powerful  glass.  Nothing 
moved  in  that  direction  but  the  white 
of  a  fluttering  Marris  coat  or  the  brown 
of  a  sheep-skin  vest. 

Lower  and  lower  moved  the  white 
circle  of  creeping  tril)esmen.  It  was 
like  watching  the  foam-wash  of  the  in- 
coming tide — closer,  always  closer;  and 
oftener  the  white  puffs  of  smoke;  and 
almost  incessant  the  spitting  of  the  bul- 
lets against  the  rocky  barricade  that 
protected  the  crouching  soldiers. 

"Fix  bayonets!"  commanded  Lutyens, 
and  as  the  order  went  round  the  walled 
circle,  the  shining  steel  was  clicked  into 
place  with  grim  earnestness. 

"They  don't  relish  the  steel,"  said 
Lutyens;  "we  can  give  them  points  at 
that  game,  anyway."  It  was  a  grim 
joke,  for  he  knew  well  that  numbers 
would  tell  in  the  end,  and  though  they 
might  be  driven  back  once,  twice,  a 
dozen  times,  the  Pathan  wolves  would 
come  again  and  again,  until  every 
throat  was  cut. 

The  foe  was  down  in  the  valley  now, 
not  five  hundred  yards,  and  slipping 
from  rock  to  rock— stalking  their  white 
prey. 

"When  they  mass  for  the  rush,"  said 
the  major  to  the  men,  "we'll  give  them 
a  volley,  and  another  before  they  reach 
us;  then  It'll  be  the  bayonet  against 
their  big  knives.  Gad!  I  almost  thought 
—no,  it  couldn't  be.  I  fancied  I  heard 
a  bugle;  but  it's  one  of  their  cursed 
sheep-calls,  I  suppose. 

The  Marris  were  armed  with  smooth- 
worn  Sniders  ("gas-pipes")  and  the 
long-barrelled  jezail.  More  than  half  of 
them  had  nothing  but  the  strong,  hun- 


gry knives  that  would  rip  and  slash 
when  they  had  broken  the  ranks. 

Suddenly  Afzul  was  seen  to  Jump  on 
a  rock  and  wave  a  green  and  yellow 
banner.  That  was  the  signal  for  the 
onslaught.  Pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Every  rock  and  every  hill  echoed  ^Ith 
a  hundred  tongues  the  fanatic  Moslem 
cry. 

"They're  a  noisy  lot  of  beggars,"  said 
the  Colonel;  "just  like  the  Burmese;  but 
they'll  fight  better,  I  fancy." 

Like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  giving 
cry,  they  started  up  the  ascent. 

"Present!  steady,  men— aim  low!— 
fire!"  came  the  commands  sharp  and 
clear  from  the  Major. 

A  red  circle  of  hot,  belching  fire  dart- 
ed from  the  black  barrels  of  the  Mar- 
tinis, and  the  walling  hall  swept  down 
the  hillside;  the  white,  rushing  line 
swayed,  staggered,  trembled  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  came  on  again,  closing 
up  the  gaps  that  had  been  bitten  into  it 
by  the  leaden  teeth.  The  Sniders  and 
the  jezails  vomited  back  an  answer; 
but  the  stone  barricade  grabbed  at  the 
bullets,  and  only  three  men  swayed 
drunkenly  from  the  wall. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  the  Martinis 
coughed  again,  and  the  second  volley 
ploughed  deeper  and  more  terrible  into 
the  blood-thirsted  Pathans. 

Again  the  line  wavered;  there  was  a 
lull;  and  Afzul's  voice  could  be  heard 
bellowing  like  a  mountain  leopard  at 
his  hesitating  men. 

A  low,  moaning  shriek  came  up  the 
valley;  there  was  a  crash  as  a  shrapnel 
burst,  and  an  acre  of  bullets  hissed  and 
screeched  as  they  cut  through  the  air 
on  the  charging  enemy's  flank. 

"Boo-o-m-m!"  ponderously  came  the 
voice  of  the  screw-gun  that  had  thrown 
the  shell. 

"Hurrah!  the  relief!"  cheered  Lut- 
yens, his  bared  sword  gleaming  in  the 
air.  "Give  the  scoundrels  anothe**  vol- 
ley." 

Down  In  the  valley  an  English  bugle 
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was  sounding  the  charge.  "Ph-u-t-t 
ph-u-t-t,  ph-u-t-t!"  a  Gatling  was  chir- 
ruping, and  "Boo-o-m-m!"  a  7-pounder 
was  chorusing.  The  advancing  troops 
were  Yolley-firing,  and  the  white  mass 
of  turbanod  tribesmen  was  being  rolled 
back  like  a  war  map. 

AfzuFs  men  had  come  too  late— the 
stone  wall  stared  at  them  stolidly— they 
broke,  and  fold  on  fold  the  Pa  than  mass 
was  pushed  back,  and  up  through  the 
pass  they  had  come  down  from. 

"Just  in  time,  eh?"  panted  Teniers,  as 
he  galloped  up  to  the  detachment. 
"They  winged  you,"  nodding  his  head 
toward  Lutyen's  arm. 

The  relief  was  complete.  It  was  use- 
less to  follow  the  Marrls  among  the  hills 
without  cavalry.  I  had  gone  up  with 
the  regiment,  and  Teniers  told  me  all 
about  the  trouble.  There  was  a  ton  of 
guilt  on  my  soul,  for  if  I  had  spoken, 
had  told  of  the  ownership  of  the  ram,  all 
this  might  have  been  averted.  How 
was  I  to  break  it  to  the  Colonel?  I 
mu9t  tell  him. 

That  night  at  dinner  Lutyens  sudden- 
ly broke  in  with.  "Well,  we  had  two 
ripping  fights  to-day." 

"Was  this  the  second  attack?'  que- 
ried Teniers. 

"No;  Nawaz  Khan  fought  the  first 
battle.  We  had  a  truce,  and  the  hill- 
fellows  came  down  with  a  sheep  built 
like  a  Blue-bull,  and  he  did  up  the 
Khan  in  fine  shape." 

"Why  the  thunder  did  they  attack 
you  this  time  then  if  they  got  the  ram?" 
I  asked. 

"They  didn't  get  him."  said  the  Colo- 
nel, simply,  in  his  squeaky  voice.  "We 
wouldn't  give  him  up." 

"Good  heavens,  sir!"  I  exclaimed; 
"you've  blasted  forever  the  name  of  the 
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British  as  true  sportsmen.  The  funda- 
mental principle,  sir,  governing  all  ram- 
fights  from  Calcutta  to  Cabul  Is,  that 
the  victor  takes  the  beaten  ram." 

The  Colonel's  face  turned  ashy  pale. 
That  he  had  killed  a  score  or  more  of 
tribesmen  was  all  right,  for  that  had 
been  a  fair  fight;  but  that  he  had  done 
this  thing  was  a  disgrace,  he  saw  that. 

"More  than  that!"  I  exclaimed,  excit* 
ed  by  what  had  been  said,  and  seizing 
the  opportunity,  "the  ram  belonged  to 
them  in  the  first  place.  He  was  the 
pride  of  their  tribe.  Somebody  looted 
him.  probably  the  man  who  brought 
him  Into  the  regiment,  Yusuf." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  sir?"  gasped 
the  Colonel. 

I  explained. 

"What  shall  we  do— what  shall  we 
do?"  moaned  the  Colonel,  helplessly. 

"Jove!"  exclaimed  Lutyens,  "we  must 
put  this  right.  We  can't  have  these 
beggars  taking  us  for  a  lot  of  welshers. 
They  fought  game  enough,  and  they 
were  in  the  right,  too." 

As  atonement  I  offered  to  find  Afzul 
the  next  day,  and  explain  matters. 

I  did.  Taking  Teniers  and  a  white 
fiag,  I  followed  up  the  tribesmen  and 
found  Afzul.    t  explained  it  all. 

We  had  trounced  them;  we  were  In 
force,  and  he  realized  that  what  I  said 
must  be  true.  No  white  man  could 
have  stolen  the  Khan;  it  must  have 
been  Yusuf. 

He  accompanied  me  back  to  the  camp. 
The  Khan  was  turned  over  to  him,  and 
a  good  indemnity  paid  for  the  dead 
tribesmen,  for  we  were  undoubtedly  In 
the  wrong. 

"You  may  go  through  my  country," 
said  Afzul.      "The  fight  was    a   good 
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TO  CHAUCER. 

Who  Died  in  the  Antnmn  of  1400,  on  October  26th. 
"When  that  Aprllld  with  his  shourds  sotd 


i.»» 


The  drought  of  March  had  percM  to  the  rotd' 
And  the  first  notes  of  Spring  had  power  to  call 
Yon  from  your  book«  her  glances  to  enthral 

Your  eyes  long-fastened  on  the  hearts  of  men; 
When  at  your  window  where  the  fowlds  sang 
The  winding  horn  their  melodies  outrang; 
Or  at  the  inn,  in  your  rare  company 
The  pilgrims  laughed  and  little  thought  to  be 

Poor  dust— the  immortal  pictures  of  your  pen  ; 

In  that  fair  season  would  the  unfettered  lays 

Of  rhymeless  songsters  prick  your  heart  with  praise; 

By  gilded  mead,  down  deep  embowered  glade, 

In  haunts  by  natural  beauty  secret  made. 

Wandered  alone  our  poet  of  the  throng; 
We  wander  with  you,  Chaucer,  down  the  years; 
LoYc's  Rose  reopens,  and  the  pomp  of  spears 
Sparkles  anew;  once  more  the  daises  blow 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  o'er  us  as  we  go 

Sounds  sweet  and  full  the  nightingale's  song. 

Ou  cloistered  lawns,  empurpled  by  the  rose, 
Where  memory  softly  into  music  flows, 
Linger  the  burdens  of  your  far  refrain  ; 
Swiftly,  to  love  or  laughter  tuned,  the  strain 

From  sparkling  humor  into  passion  glows; 
With  prayer  of  martyr,  cry  of  battle  shrill 
Mingles  the  distant  murmur  of  the  mill  ; 
On  high  sentdnce  and  knightly  speech  sublime 
Breaks  the  rude  laughter  of  the  olden  time. 

On  true  love's  sigh  the  sound  of  lawless  blows. 

E'en  so  your  eyes  that  shone  with  ecstacy 
Grew  dim  with  mirth,  twinkled  from  sage  to  sly. 
Now  «coffed  at  Love,  now  bowed  before  Her  shrine. 
Till  She  at  last  in  clemency  divine 

For  saintller  song'  forgave  Her  poet's  scorn. 
Softly  you  closed  the  book  of  chivalry. 
True   knight,    repenting   all   your   "ribaudye"  ! 
The  rose  had  laid  her  loveliness  aside. 
The  fields  were  widowed  of  their  golden  pride. 

What  time  their  poet  to  the  grave  was  borne. 
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What  though  at  this  sad  season  silence  fell 
On  lips  that  loved  of  vernal  days  to  tell. 
Shrewd  Time  that  robs  the  rhymester  of  his  song 
Reveres  the  bard;  e'en  novir  through  ages  long 

Visions  of  elder  days  your  verses  bring. 
A  mortal  dies,  apon  must  his  image  fade 
In  the  most  loyal  memory  to  a  shade; 
The  poet  lives,  within  the  heart  secure; 
Five  hundred  years!  and  still  your  words  endure, 

Poet  of  Spring-time,  of  our  verse  the  Spring! 

TF.  8,  Case. 
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The  tide  was  low  in  the  Grande  Bale, 
Little  runnels  of  water  ran  seawards, 
making  lines  on  the  broad  brown  palm 
of  the  sands.  The  wet  seaweed  and 
polished  rocks  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  the  Ranee  ran  full  and 
rapid  to  meet  the  tumbled  waters  of 
the  Bay,  making  rather  a  stormy  pas- 
sage for  the  little  steamer  we  awaited 
to  cross  to  Dlnard. 

We  had  descended  the  steep  ramparts 
of  St  Malo,  and  had  taken  the  little 
diffwe,  where  weather-beaten  Breton 
fishwives— mahogany-colored  with  sun 
and  strong  air— offer  their  poor  wares 
of  shell,  and  shell-frames,  and  pin- 
cushions, for  sale.  To  our  right  was 
the  rocky  islet— an  islet,  however,  only 
at  full  tide— where  lies  buried  Chateau- 
briand, that  intrepid  and  select  spirit, 
his  grave  keeping  Its  lonely  outlook 
over  boundless  ocean  towards  the  sun- 
sets of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  West  he 
loved. 

We  watched  the  bustling  little  steam- 
er Armand  Behic  make  her  way  across, 
and  her  motley  crowd  of  passengers 
disembark.  Then  another  crowd 
mounts  the  gangway,  and  with  much 
fussing  and  aggressive  whistling  the 
boat  turns,  and  is  off  again.  We  glance 


round  at  the  mixed  company,  from  the 
fashionables  of  Dlnard  and  the  peas- 
ants with  their  clean  white  caps  and 
aprons,  to  the  rather  dirty  and  greasy 
canaille.  Of  course  the  priests  are  not 
a-wanting.  One  sees  some  good,  re- 
fined faces  among  them;  mostly  the 
type  is  strong-featured,  rough  and 
coarse. 

Presently  the  twang  of  a  guitar  is 
heard,  and  one  turns  round  to  see  a 
comical  figure.  A  little  man,  ruddy  and 
fat;  blue  eyes,  shrewd  and  full  of  hu- 
mor; his  short  legs  bowed,  and  the 
whole  of  him  clad  in  the  seediest  of 
garments,  down  from  the  battered  silk 
hat  to  the  sloppiest  of  tan  shoes.  Fin- 
ishing his  prelude,  he  trolls  his  ditty- 
some  catchy  air  of  the  oafejt  cJiantawU 
or  the  streets— with  perfect  noncha- 
lance and  a  sense  of  bonne  camaraderie 
all  round.  He  nods  and  winks,  and 
beams  out  humorous  glances,  while  he 
picks  out  a  few  chords  on  his  husky 
guitar,  and  occasionally  shifts  his  tan 
clad  feet  in  a  shuffling  dance.  I  look 
round.  The  well-packed  crowd  are 
beaming  a  reflection  of  his  gaiety.  The 
priest  at  his  breviary  cannot  keep  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  from  twitching, 
the  children  Join  in  chorus  and  dance, 
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while  two  sturdy  Englishmen  of  the 
honest  open-air,  fox-hunting  type, 
break  into  peals  of  hearty  laughter. 

But  the  short  crossing  is  already  over, 
and  we  necu*  the  Dinard  pier.  Our 
happy  troubadour  bows  and  smiles  and 
passes  round  his  old  hat,  with  polite 
and  effusive  thanks  for  the  francs  and 
Bous  that  drop  in,  a  certain  dignity  in 
his  air  withal— ^n  air  not  of  cringing, 
but  of  one  who  knows  he  has  given 
value  for  his  money.  And  so  he  has,  for 
he  was  beguiled  the  rather  uncomforta- 
ble quarter  of  an  hour,  and  his  songs- 
vulgar  and  poor  enough,  perhaps— have, 
at  least  for  a  brief  moment,  said  begone 
to  dull  care. 

Afterwards,  lying  on  the  springy 
short  grass  on  the  rocks  above  St.  Eno- 
gat,  and  often  since  then,  the  quaint 
apparition  of  the  strolling  singer  comes 
before  me;  not  without  a  strange  at- 
traction, that  leads  on  to  sundry  reflec- 
tions. 

Surely  this  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  Oallot's  troop  of  tatterdemalions;  of 
that  scapegrace  poet  Villon;  of  the 
singer  of  the  Vaux  de  Vire;  and  a  bom 
brother  of  the  braw  sodger  in  Bums's 
"Jolly  Beggars."  Where  would  he  go 
when  the  day's  singing  was  over?  And 
how  the  roaring  fun  would  run  high, 
with  a  fiery  fillip  given  by  the  eau-de-tie 
in  the  estaminet  where  the  jovial  crew 
held  "howflP."  Truly  a  vagabond— but 
what  a  happy  one!  What  unself -con- 
sciousness, what  careless  merriment 
and  Joy  in  life!  And  what  a  cause  of 
joy  in  others,  that  a  whole  dismal  crew 
could  be  influenced  by  It,  and  dance  to 
his  piping!  Surely  this  cheery,  light- 
hearted  scalllwag  had  found  something 
the  respectable  often  miss.  This  wan- 
dering stone  had  gathered  no  moss— 
the  respectable  moss  of  money  and 
cares  and  conventions  and  i*esponsibil- 
ities— but  he  had  got  some  equivalents. 
He  had  perfect  freedom  of  life,  a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  present,  no 
trammels  and  conventions  to  hinder  his 


natural  bent,  no  reputation  to  keep  up, 
and  he  might  wander  wherever  fancy 
led  him.  Truly  Nature  is  not  niggardly, 
and  these  were  some  of  the  compensa- 
tions she  offered  him  for  the  cold,  wet, 
hungry  days,  and  the  nights  that  were 
not  "sown  with  stars."  For  Nature- 
like Wisdom— is  Justified  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

We  all  of  us  have  a  more  or  less  lik- 
ing for  the  wandering  vagabond  life, 
and  even  the  bonds  and  restrictions  of 
centuries  of  civilization  have  not  alto- 
gether done  away  with  the  impulse 
that  makes  us  restless  and  eager  for 
change.  This  feeling  attacks  us  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  particularly,  for  it 
was  then  our  old  palseolithic  forefa- 
thers left  the  caves  where  they  had  hi- 
bernated, and  with  the  first  spring 
greenness  took  to  the  woods  once  more, 
to  roam  at  will  over  their  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds. We  revert  to  these  far-off 
ancestors,  and  can  still  feel  a  reflection 
of  their  fierce  Joy  in  springtime;  while 
some  men,  and  women  too,  have  been 
overcome  by  the  longing,  and  have 
chosen  the  wandering  life. 

A  few  occur  to  me.  Besides  the  Dev- 
onshire Carew  and  the  scholar-gypsy, 
so  idyllically  sung  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
there  was  dear  old  George  Borrow,  that 
imique  and  delightful  representative  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  'Spain.  Who  does 
not  follow  his  travels  with  never-fail- 
ing interest,  whether  among  the  gypsy 
camps  at  home  or  in  the  wild  regions 
of  Spain,  where  the  dawn  of  each  new 
day  was  the  opening  of  some  wonderful 
adventure,  and  every  night  brought 
with  it  the  strangest  stories  and  confi- 
dences from  his  quondam  companions? 
What  a  full  and  varied  life  he  lived! 
Of  him  it  can  truly  be  said  that,  by  his 
wide  sympathy,  he  inherited  the  earth, 
though  he  never  owned  a  foot  of  its 
soil. 

We  are  told  by  his  wife  that  Sir 
Richard  Burton  had  a  strain  of  gypsy 
blood— at  least,  gypsies  always  claimed 
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him  as  their  kin  by  reason  of  some  pe- 
culiarity of  the  eye;  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  restless  roving  life  he 
lived  in  all  impossible  comers  of  the 
earth,  consorting  with  Arabs  in  the  des- 
ert pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  many  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

A  great  contrast  to  him  is  presented 
by  Richard  Jefferies,  who  was  content 
to  wander  in  English  lanes  and  wood- 
lands, the  patient,  loving  student  of  the 
life  of  the  field  and  hedgerow,  and  the 
writer  of  that  curious  pantheistic  self- 
revelation,  "The  Story  of  my  Heart." 

Not  unlilse  Jefferles  is  Thoreau,  the 
philosopher  of  Walden;  indeed,  if  we 
turn  to  America,  we  find  she  has  given 
us  at  least  two  notable  specimens  of 
the  literary  vagabond.  In  Thoreau  and 
Walt  Whitman.  Thoreau  found  that 
"the  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation,"  and  ''envying  the  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  man's  life  in 
the  primitive  ages,"  resolved  to  cut 
loose  from  conventions  and  practice 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  To  this 
end  he  planted  his  hut  in  the  forest, 
by  Walden  pond,  and  there  for  over 
two  years  he  "spent  his  days  as  delib- 
erately as  Nature,"  raised  beans  for  his 
sustenance  and  wrote  his  open-air 
essays. 

In  the  one  entitled,  "Where  I  Lived, 
and  What  I  Lived  For,"  he  says:  "I 
went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to 
live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  es- 
sential facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could 
not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I 
bad  not  lived.  ...  I  wanted  to  live 
deep,  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of 
life;  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan- 
like as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not 
life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave 
close,  to  drive  life  into  a  comer,  and  re- 
duce it  to  its  lowest  terms,"  &c.  And 
this  he  did,  with  great  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  all  those  who  ponder 
over  his  sage  reflections. 


If  the  burden  of  Thoreau's  message 
is.  Return  to  Mother  Earth,  his  prose 
lesson  is  emphasized  in  the  poems  of 
that  full-throated  singer  who  chanted 
the  songs  of  the  "Pioneers"  and  of 
"The  Open  Road."  Walt  Whitman, 
though  he  loved  the  clash  and  tumult  of 
life  in  towns  and  cities,  loved  yet  more 
the  apen  vault  of  night,  the  trackless 
forest,  and  the  boundless  prairie;  in- 
deed, his  swinging  lines  seem  to  have 
caught  the  large  grandiose  sweep  of 
these  same  boundless  prairies,  along 
with  somewhat  of  thehr  billowy  monot- 
ony. 

But  what  splendid  delight  in  freedom, 
and  in  a  life  lived  face  to  face  with  Na- 
tulre  and  the  overhanging  sky,  breathes 
through  and  vivifies  his  verse.  Hear 
him  for  a  moment: 

I  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceiv'd 
in  the  open  air,  and  all  free  poems 
also, 

I  think  I  could  «top  here  myself  and  do 
miracles. 

Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of 

the  best  persons, 
It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat 

and  sleep  with  the  earth. 

Of  the  night,  in  a  more  passionate 
mood,  he  sings: 

Press  close  bare-bosom'd  night, 
Press  close  magnetic  nourishing  night. 
Night  of    south    winds— night    of    the 
large  few  stars. 

But  no  Vachtaiuch—Tio  poem  of  the 
night— is  more  exquisite  than  that  chap- 
ter, "A  Night  Among  the  Pines,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  our  own  spe- 
cial Scotch  vagabond,  whom,  like  the 
"best  wine,  I  have  kept  for  the  last. 
Never  was  such  a  boy  for  playing  the 
tmant,  both  from  school  and  college. 
On  the  breezy,  balmy  spring  momings 
he  simply  could  not  settle  to  books  in 
stuffy  classrooms,  but  set  off  on  long 
solitary  rambles   over  the    Braid  and 
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Pentland  Hills,  learning  there  the  more 
direct  and  gnomic  lessons  that  Nature 
teaches  to  those  her  children  who  bring 
to  her  the  sympathetic  and  receptive 
mind. 

In  his  pocket  was  always  a  pencil 
and  a  penny  note-book,  and  even  then 
he  sought  diligently  for  the  right  word, 
and  acquired  the  perfect  style  which 
distinguishes  him,  as  well  as  that  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  hill  and  moorland 
that  enabled  him,  years  after,  in  far-off 
tropical  Samoa,  to  reproduce  with  ab- 
solute fidelity  the  characteristic  scen- 
ery and  atmosphere  of  his  native  land. 
Almost  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  travel  through  the  Ce- 
vennes,  with-  a  donkey  to  carry  his 
pack,  and  there  he  wrote  his  charming 
first  book,  where  he  describes  how  he 
slept  in  the  pine- wood: 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period 
under  a  roof;  but  in  the  open  world  It 
passes  lightly,  with  its  stars  and  dews 
and    perfumes,    and    the    hours    are 
marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of  Na- 
tuj*e.    What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal 
death  to  people  choked  between  walls 
and  curtains  is  only  a  light  and  living 
slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  afield. 
All  night    long  he    can    hear  Nature 
breathing  deeply  and  freely;  even  as 
she  takes     her    rest,    she    turns   and 
smiles.  ...  A  faint  wind,  more  like  a 
moving  coolness  than  a  stream  of  air, 
passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to 
time;  so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber 
the  air  was  being    renewed   all  night 
long.  ...  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a 
more  serene  possession  of  myself,  nor 
felt  more  independent  of  material  aids. 
The  outer  world,  from  which  we  cower 
into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all  a  gen- 
tle, habitable    place;    and   night  after 
night  a  man's  bed.  It  seemed,  was  laid 
and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields,  where 
God  keeps  an  open  house.    I  thought  I 
had  rediscovered    one  of   those  truths 
which  are  revealed  to  savages  and  hid 
from  political  economists. 

When  he  wrote  this,  he  little  thought 
that  he  should  pass  his  later  years  in 


friendly  intercourse  with  savages,  and 
that  they  should  cut  a  path  through  the 
virgin  forest  and  lovingly  carry  his 
body  to  its  last  resting-place  on  the 
summit  of  Vaca  mountain.  "Under  the 
wide  and  starry  sky,  dig  the  grave  and 
let  me  lie,"  he  had  asked  in  his  "Re- 
quiem." His  wish  was  granted.  He 
sleeps  his  last  sleep  under  southern  con- 
etellations,  and  beneath  him  the  bound- 
less surging  Pacific. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  these  are  instances  of  mere 
amateur  vagabonds,  and  are  not  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  sort,  who,  a  gen- 
eration ago,  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  country  lane,  and  whose  favorite 
rendezvous  was  the  Border  country. 

Yetholm  has  for  centuries  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  gypsies  and  other 
"gangrel  bodies,"  and  in  summer,  the 
old   Roman    road    which    crosses  the 
Cheviots  was,  on  its  lower  slopes,  lined 
on  either  side  with  their  camps,  a  veri- 
table street  of  tents.  Not  long  ago,  in 
one  of  my  walks,  I  came  suddenly  on 
one  of  these  camps  pitched  most  ap- 
propriately In  "No  Man's  Land"   fox 
covert      The  blue  smoke    curled  up 
among  the    fir  trees,    and    the  three- 
legged  pot  sent  forth  a  savory  odor,  as 
it  steamed  merrily  over  a  woodfire.    A 
donkey  stood  tethered  to  a  tree,  while 
the  children  and  dogs  raced  together 
among  the  heather,  and  bracken,  and 
wild  raspberry  bushes.    Altogether  an 
ideal  home— at  least  for  a  sunny  May 
morning,  with  a  fresh  breeze  sending 
the  white  clouds  scampering  over  the 
blue,  and  wliat  a  contrast   to  a  back 
court  in  a  Lrondon  slum! 

However,  the  policeman-^hat  august 
representative  of  law  and  order— is  as 
inexorable  with  his  "move  on,"  in  the 
scantly-peopled  country  as  on  the  '•pop- 
ulous pavements,"  and  these  wandering 
tinkers  are  fast  disappearing,  and  only 
the  slouching,  melancholy  tramp  re- 
mains. 
In  the  extreme  north  and  west  of 
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Scotland,  cave-dwellers  are  still  to  be 
found,  and  some    years   ago  I  visited 
one  of  their   habitations   near    Wick. 
This  cave  was  of  enormous  proportions, 
and  had  been  scooped  apparently  by 
wind  and  weather,  in  the  high  cliffs 
fronting    the    bay,    with    its    storm- 
tossed    waters    and    its    biting    nor*- 
easters.    I  imagined  it  would  make  a 
cold  winter  residence,  but  on  going  in, 
found  that  the   outer   air   only  pene- 
trated    a  few     yards,    when    it  was 
blocked  by  the  cave  air,  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  Interior  was  both  warm  and 
comfortable.     In  high  tides,  however, 
the  waves  washed  over  the  slippery 
rocky  path  that    leads    to  the  cave's 
mouth,  and    on  a  dark    stormy  night 
three  of  the  dwellers  were  caught  by  a 
wave  and  washed  out  to  sea.    A  kind 
lady  of  Wick  took  one  of  the  children, 
sent  her  to  school,  and  trained  her  for 

Tbe  Gentleman's  MAgaslne. 


domestic  service.  She  was  clever,  and 
seemed  to  be  happy.  But,  ah!  those  be- 
guiling spring  mornings  that  stir  the 
blood  In  the  veins  like  new  wine!  On 
such  a  dewy  dawn  she  disappeared, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Well,  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,  and  doubtless  the  vagabond 
helps.  Though  School  'Boards  and  po- 
lice are  doing  their  best  to  improve  him 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  type  will 
always  survive.  The  inclination  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  the  in- 
herited instinct  is  too  strong. 

How  many  of  the  staid  and  virtuous 
are  there  who  do  not,  at  times,  feel 
this  overwhelming  attraction,  this  mys- 
terious prompting,  and  who,  at  the  end, 
mayhap  die  dreaming— if  not  "bab- 
bling" like  that  notorious  old  vagabond 
Palstaff— "of  green  fields?" 

M,  M,  Turnbull. 


THE  HISTORIAN. 


History  is  essentially  the  telling  of  a 
true  Story.  That  Story  must  have  some 
major  interest  and  should  properly 
boast  a  certain  grandeur;  it  must  be 
concerned  with  the  political  relations  of 
men,  or,  if  it  be  but  an  anecdote,  it  must 
attach  to  a  personality  or  a  place  wor- 
thy of  mention  If  it  is  to  deserve  the 
great  title  of  History.  But  while  it  is 
true  that  the  matter  demands  propor- 
tion and  degree,  yet  the  governing  con- 
dition which  marks  out  History  from 
every  other  department  of  letters  is 
that  in  writing  History  you  are  telling 
a  great  Story,  and  that  the  Story  is 
true. 

If  a  man  should  go  about  saying  that 
It  is  a  science,  a  wprk  whose  interest 
lies  in  the  mere  getting  at  a  fact  or 
the  barren   formulation  of  a  law,  he 


would  be  very  wrong.    For  in  the  first 
place  no  human  relation  was  yet  dis- 
covered, not  even  that  established  In 
criminal  trials,  where  fact  was  more 
than  an  imperfect  foundation  whereon 
human  emotions,  memories  and  moral 
analogies  could  build  up   their   unsub- 
stantial reality;  and  in  the  second  place 
no  accumulation    of  Fact   whatsoever 
will  give  to  the  accidenu  of  living  the 
rigidity  of  a  scientific  law.    It  may  be 
that  determinism  is  a  false  scent;  it 
may  be  that  the  synthesis  is  too  com- 
plex for  the  mind  to  deal  with;  what- 
ever it  is,  not  even  our  moderns  can 
force  History  Into  the  mould  of  physics. 
For  there  runs  all  through  it  the  picture 
of  Ourselves,  men    loving,   astonished, 
blundering,  finding  their  best  In  vague 
visions  and  their  worst  in  fantastic  ter- 
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rors.  In  a  word  the  spirit  of  comedy 
dominates  this  kind  of  literature  above 
all  others,  and  so  true  is  this  that  if  I 
had  preferred  epigram  to  exactitude,  I 
might  have  called  history  an  admirable 
great  comedy  that  happened  to  be  true. 

Now  in  the  attempt  to  tell  this  true 
story,  or,  if  you  will,  to  present  this 
comedy,  there  are  three  things  a  man 
has  to  do.  He  has  to  entertain  his 
reader— that  is  his  first  function;  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  thing  to  remain 
in  the  mind  that  has  not  struck  roots 
and  grown  there,  therefore  the  mind 
must  be  stirred.  Secondly,  he  must 
take  care  to  chronicle,  that  is,  he  must 
be  thinking  all  the  while  not  only  of  his 
audience  but  of  the  jealous  dead,  and 
he  must  be  passionately  concerned  that 
the  deeds  of  great  men  shall  not  perish; 
nor  can  I  imagine  a  better  motive  for 
beginning  a  History  than  the  desire  to 
do  justice  to  unknown  valor.  Finally, 
he  must  have  continually  present  in  his 
mind  a  corrective  sense  of  detail  and 
an  industrious  readiness  to  bolt  out  the 
truth,  even  in  little  things,  for  with- 
out this  it  is  certain  that  the  divine  po- 
etry that  is  in  all  of  us  will  run  away 
with  him,  and  that  he  will  tell  a  fine 
story,  but  one  in  which,  alas!  a  plot  will 
soon  introduce  itself,  till  that  which 
was  meant  for  History  ends  as  solid 
fiction  should,  in  a  just  balance  of  re- 
ward and  punishment. 

I  have  put  these  three  things  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  and  called  one  of  them  "the 
first,"  because  it  seemed  prior  to  the 
others  in  point  of  time:  I  mean,  a  man 
must  first  desire  to  tell  his  story  and 
catch  his  audience  before  he  can  con- 
sider those  other  qualities.  Yet  no  one 
of  the  three  is  strictly  chief,  but  all  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  whole. 
Each  also  may,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time  or  the  private  bent  of  the 
writer,  be  especially  insisted  upon;  and 
it  Is  from  such  special  Insistence  where 
all  should  be  evenly  adjusted  that  the 
major  faults  of  Historians  proceed.  For 


at  one  time  the  picturesque,  at  another 
the  exact,  is  in  fashion  and  men  are 
afraid  of  whatever  criticism  happens 
for  the  moment  to  be  violent;  but  of  all 
the  errors  which  the  Historian  can  com- 
mit, that  of  which  we  have  all  been 
lately  guilty,  and  from  which  we  are 
but  just  escaping,  is  surely  the  worst; 
I  mean  the  accumulation  of  precise  de- 
tails, the  passion  for  minute  research, 
and  the  consequent  neglect  of  unity  and 
method. 

If  you  contrast  the  kind  of  faults  that 
have  been  committed  from  the  exagge- 
ration of  the  other  elements  in  past  His- 
torical work  with  the  result  of  this  last 
kind  of  disproportion,  it  will  be  evident 
at  once  how  much  more  regrettable  is 
micrography  than  any  other  species  of 
writing.  For  consider  the  Chroniclers. 
It  was  their  business— or. they  thought 
it  so— to  note  down  merely  what  they 
thought  to  be  of  major  importance 
among  the  things  they  saw  or  heard  of. 
Yet,  though  they  did  this  only,  and  neg- 
lected to  weave  the  whole  into  a  fabric, 
and  even  slipped  into  a  hundred  invol- 
untary errors  of  statement,  making  half 
their  story  fabulous,  yet  what  you  get 
is  a  tale  of  a  kind,  and  it  is  often  start- 
ling in  its  physical  poignancy— a  kind 
of  resurrection:— 

"I  noticed  that  even  after  dark  one 
heard  the  whistling  of  the  arrows." 

"I  took  the  King's  dress  in  my  hand 
and  compared  it  with  the  stuff  of  which 
his  was  made,  and  said,  'See,  you  are  a 
proud  villain,  you  dress  far  above  your 
station  an<l  wear  the  same  cloth  as  the 
King  himself.' " 

"A  man  on  a  tower  built  out  to  sea 
saw  a  ship,  and  said,  *That  is  King 
Richard's  ship  for  it  is  crimson  all  over 
and  has  crimson  sails.' " 

If  a  man  writes  these  things  he  is 
welcome  to  tell  me  tales  of  salamanders 
and  green  afrits  till  the  end  of  his  book. 
I  am  none  the  less  certain  that  I  have  a 
History  of  a  kind  before  me.  Simplic- 
ity   and    Humility    have    made    him 
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credulous,  but  tliey  have  also  given  him 
a  powerful  hold  upon  my  heart  and  he 
brings  up  the  dead  men  to  life,  men 
lilce  him  and  me,  by  saying  so  many 
things  as  one  would  naturally  say  them, 
and  noticing  at  once  what  all  the  world 
naturally  notices. 

Then,  again,  a  more  modern  man,  con- 
scious of  his  pen  and  of  the  vast  audi- 
ence to  which  he  can  appeal,  will  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  the  telling  of  a  brilliant 
story.  This  our  Romantics  have  cer- 
tainly done.  Michelet,  for  example, 
who,  determined  to  launch  an  epic, 
brings  in  too  many  deified  principles,  es- 
tablishes a  Republican  Olympus,  and 
here  and  there  Iseeps  tliis  man  off  the 
stage  or  thrusts  that  one  on  it  for  the 
salse  of  his  climax.  But  such  error  and 
exaggeration  remain  pardonable.  You 
can  talse  a  chapter  of  Michelet,  cut  out 
fifty  abstract  propositions,  and  correct 
with  a  pencil  half-a-dozen  inaccuracies 
(if  as  many)  and  still  discover  the  His- 
torian. He  has  certainly  told  you  a  fine 
great  Story,  and  in  the  main  a  true  one. 

But  that  third  modem  error,  micro- 
graphy, is  unpardonable,  for  it  kills  the 
very  essence  of  History,  cutting  its 
root.  In  getting  at  the  exact  facts  in 
a  hundred  details  you  are  not  telling  a 
story  at  all,  and,  so  far  from  telling  the 
truth,  you  are  quite  certainly  saying 
something  false,  and  you  are  creating 
innumerable  opportunities  for  telling 
some  favorite  lie.  For,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  if  I  desired  to  create  a  thor- 
oughly false  impression,  I  would  con- 
ceive no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by 
accumulating  a  number  of  absolutely 
certain  facts  (especially  if  they  were 
new)  and  arranging  them  in  my  own  or- 
der; as,  for  instance,  to  say  of  Julius 
Caesar,  "this  epileptic  was  of  aristocrat- 
ic birth  and  the  principal  matter  of  his 
works  is  to  describe  his  own  actions  in 
the  third  person."  Or,  again,  "The 
reign  of  George  III  in  Corsica  was  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  it  saw  less 
murders,  brigandage  and  rebellions  than 


that  of  any  other  Monarch  the  island 
had  obeyed."  The  facts  implied  or 
stated  in  either  of  these  sentences  are 
absolutely  true,  the  impression  created 
is  wholly  false,  and  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  the  facts  the  more  irrefragable 
would  appear  the  vicious  conclusion  at- 
tached to  them.  Such  "scavenging"  of 
history  has  also  this  evil  attached  to  it, 
that  in  no  conceivable  way  can  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts,  even  if  they  are 
well  selected,  present  an  historical 
truth.  The  actions  of  men,  their  inter- 
play, and  their  relative  values,  have 
evidently  something  in  them  of  the  or- 
ganic and  no  amount  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry will  get  life  into  dead  materials. 
I^ave  out  the  breath  of  a  time,  its 
standards  and  ideals,  its  humor;  or, 
again,  leave  out  of  account  the  common 
truths  about  men— that  they  are  con- 
fused bunglers  rather  than  plotters, 
that  they  act  otherwise  in  crowds  or  in 
panic  than  they  do  singly  and  at  ease; 
neglect  to  impress  such  verities  upon 
your  reader  side  by  side  with  your  rela- 
tion of  facts,  and  the  total  result,  how- 
ever true  its  component  details  may  be, 
is  false,  and  the  next  good  poem  or 
fairy  tale  you  may  come  across  is  far 
more  nearly  related  to  the  spirit  of  His- 
tory than  the  rubbish  heap  you  have  ac- 
cumulated with  so  much  labor. 

I  know  that  in  conclusion  this  will  be 
asked;— how  can  the  great  mass  of  mod- 
ern research  be  used,  then,  and  by  what 
right  will  you  produce  a  book  on  this  or 
that  if  you  neglect  it;  and  if  you  do 
not  neglect  it,  how  can  you  fail  to  be 
swamped  if  you  try  to  write  as  the 
storytellers  wrote  fifty  years  ago?  Well, 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be 
in  itself  a  book,  and  a  mere  statement 
of  it  would  exceed  the  conclusion  of 
this  article.  But  I  should  begin  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  another.  How 
do  we  understand  and  present  true  im- 
pressions of  our  everyday  life?  We  see 
a  million  things,  we  do  not  do  more 
than  half  note  them,  we  do  not  remem- 
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ber  them  separately  at  all,  and  yet  we 
get  a  truth  out  of  the  whole.  I  know 
what  Piccadilly  is,  and  I  know  a  Sussex 
landscape  when  I  see  it  How?  The 
mind  has  done  something  with  these  in- 
numerable details,  for  which  the  mathe- 
maticians furnish  us  a  metaphor  when 
they  talk  of  integration.  It  is  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  that  I  would  have  a  man  re- 
ceive the  accumulation  of  detail  which 
a  strange  swarm  of  servants  has  quar- 
ried for  him.  It  need  not  absorb  so 
much  of  his  time  as  he  fears— why,  all 
the  known  1aci%  on  Waterloo  would  fit 
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into  a  copy  of  The  Times!— what  he 
needs  time  for  is  the  thinking  out  of  the 
unity,  the  getting  at  the  picture.  And, 
when  he  has  that,  then  let  him  present 
it  as  artists  do,  passed  through  the  proc- 
ess of  his  mind  and  impressed  with  the 
harmony  that  the  soul  gives  to  every- 
thing it  creates  or  transforms,  and  let 
him  not  begin  to  write  until  he  finds 
that  moment  of  vision  of  which  the 
great  French  Historian  speaks,  when 
he  tells  at  the  outset  of  his  book,  Tai 
w  la.  France, 

HiUUre  Belloo. 
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One  reason  which  Lord  Rosebery 
gives  for  writing  the  history  of  Napo- 
leon's last  days  at  St.  Helena  is  that 
we  have  more  chance  of  seeing  the  man 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  than  at  any 
other  period  of  his  career. 


have  undertaken  to  supply  in  an  attrac- 
tive little  volume  called  "Among  the 
Mushrooms."  Its  language  is  the  sim- 
plest practicable;  it  is  illustrated,  in- 
dexed and  provided  with  keys.  Drexel 
BIddle. 


Katharine  Tynan's  new  novel,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Fields"  was  published 
serially  under  the  name  of  *'The  Hand 
of  the  Crusader,"  but  has  been  largely 
rewritten  and  considerably  expanded 
for  publication  in  book  form.  It  fur- 
nishes another  example  of  the  confusion 
which  arises  from  the  growing  practice 
of  giving  stories  dual  titles. 

To  have  mushrooms  as  part  of  the  daily 
m^nu  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges, not  of  wealth,  but  of  intelli- 
gence. The  varieties  prove  to  be  more 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  than 
was  once  supposed,  and  to  find  and 
identify  them  Is  one  of  the  most  piquant 
pleasures  of  the  amateur  botanist.  The 
want  of  a  popular  and  inexpensive 
guide  to  American  fungi  Is  one  which 
Ellen  M.  Dallas  and  Caroline  M.  Burgin 


The  "P'orward  Movements  of  the  Last 
Half  Century,"  of  which  the  Rev.  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson  writes  (The  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.),  are  movements  of  a  religious, 
missionary  and  evangelistic  sort  Dr. 
Pierson  has  been  an  interested  student 
of  all  of  these  and  a  participant  in  some 
of  them;  and  he  describes  them  with 
sympathy,  enthusiasm  and  cheerful  op- 
timism. 

Decorated  with  red  initial  letters  and 
weird  symbolic  designs,  Mr.  Edwin 
Markham's  striking  poem,  '*The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,"  appears  by  itself  in  a 
slender  volume  published  by  "Doxey's," 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Lark,  15  East  Seven- 
teenth St.,  New  York.  From  the  same 
press  comes  also  "Jacinta  and  Other 
Verses,"  by  Howard  V.  Sutherland.  The 
title  poem— a  tale  in  verse— fills  most  of 
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the  volume;  to  it  are  added  a  few  Bon- 
nets and  lyrics.  The  writer  has  an  al- 
most fatal  fluency  and  sometimes  disre- 
gards the  rules  of  verse;  but  he  has 
promise,  and  not  a  few  melodious  and 
pleasing  lines  reward  the  reader  of  the 
little  book. 

The  Southern  colonies  are  to  the  fore 
nowadays,  and  Alice  Maud  Ewell  adds 
another  to  the  lengthening  list  of  sto- 
ries of  Old  Virginia.  "A  White  Guard 
to  Satan"  takes  its  singular  title  from 
an  incident  in  Bacon's  Rebellion,  and 
General  Bacon  and  his  charming  wife 
figure  among  its  characters.  Like  others 
of  its  kind,  the  book  suffers  from  its 
writer's  attempt  to  group  too  many  ac- 
tors on  a  small  stage.  Half  as  many 
would  have  filled  the  two  hundred  pages 
with  better  effect.  But,  as  it  Is,  the 
story  is  bright  and  readable,  and  will 
beguile  an  idle  hour  pleasantly.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Go. 

Gount  Tolstoy's  latest  volume,  "The 
Slavery  of  Our  Times"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Go.),  is  a  vehement  and  painful  book. 
In  which  the  evils  of  modem  industri- 
alism are  portrayed  In  the  darkest  col- 
ors, and  society,  government  and  sci- 
ence are  arraigned  for  their  part  in 
them.  The  book  stirs  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader,  yet  the  remedies  which  it 
proposes—non-resistance,  refusal  to 
support  governments,  or  to  pay  taxes 
or  to  do  military  service,  and  the  rest- 
seem  grotesquely  impracticable  and  in- 
effective, because  they  pre-suppose  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  more  than  half 
of  mankind  to  live  according  to  the 
Gount's  theories,  and  leave  them  with- 
out protection  against  the  depredations 
of  the  remainder. 

The  literary  study  of  the  Bible  Is  at- 
tracting unusual  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  is  attested  by  the  wide 
circulation  of  "The  Modem  Reader's 
Bible"  and  other  publications  of  the 


kind.  No  portion  of  the  Bible  will  more 
richly  repay  study  of  this  sort  than  the 
Psalms;  and  those  whose  tastes  incline 
them  in  this  direction  will  find  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "The  Poetry  of 
the  Psalms"  a  delightful  introduction.  It 
is  a  small  volume  sympathetically  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
regards  the  Psalms  both  as  revelation 
and  as  literature.  It  Is  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Go.  in  dainty 
form,  with  initial  letters  and  marginal 
headings  printed  in  color. 

The  fusion  of  feeling  between  North 
and  South  developed  in  the  heat  of 
the  late  struggle  with  Spain  is  the 
theme  of  a  striking  "Kentucky  Story 
of  Love  and  War,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr., 
which  Gharles  Scribner's  Sons  pub- 
lish. "Grittenden"  himself,  from 
whom  the  book  takes  its  name,  is  a 
character  of  composite  and  subtle  In- 
terest, and  Mr.  Fox  has  drawn  him 
with  sympathy  as  well  as  skill.  The 
portraits  of  the  mother  and  younger 
brother,  too,  though  but  lightly 
sketched,  have  a  marked  individuality. 
There  are  charming  bits  of  description 
here  and  there,  and  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  unusual  quality  and 
promise. 

Publishing  less  freely  than  most 
writers  of  her  ability,  Mary  Hallock 
Foote's  stories  always  bring  with  them 
something  of  the  delight  of  the  unex- 
pected. Although  the  picturesque  life 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Goast  has  furnished  themes  for  many 
and  diverse  pens  since  she  befcan  to 
write  of  It,  some  twenty  years  ago,  her 
work  has  a  vividness  of  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  in  which  It  yet  stands  al- 
most unrivalled.  Never  lacking  in  mor- 
al force— Indeed  often  centering  In  a 
spiritual  struggle— her  stories  are  still 
stories,  not  psychological  studies.  "The 
Prodigal"  of  the  slender  volume  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.  have  just  pub- 
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lished,  is  a  young  Englishman,  and  the 
scene  San  Francisco.  A  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Mrs.  Footers  fiction  has 
always  been  its  haunting  quality,  and 
there  are  many  readers  who  will  be 
interested  to  trace  a  resemblance— not 
In  externals  but  In  temper— between  the 
"Annie"  of  "The  Prodigal"  and  the 
heroine  of  "In  Exile." 

Under  the  title  of  "The  World's  Dis- 
coverers" Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson 
has  wrought  into  a  single  narrative  the 
most  interesting  incidents  of  the  voy- 
ages made  through  the  centuries,  from 
Marco  Polo  to  Nordenskiold,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  find  a  route  to  the  Indies.  Care- 
fully verifying  his  facts  from  the  best 
accessible  sources  of  information,  he 
has  written  a  book  which  offers  to 
young  readers  a  storehouse  of  veritable 
adventure  as  thrilling  as  a  romancer 
could  devise  for  them.  Strange  lands 
and  customs,  and  remote  times  are 
vividly  described  and  pictured  in  a  di- 
rect and  engaging  style.  The  book  has 
a  unity  of  purpose  which  gives  it  co- 
herence and  symmetry;  and  young  read- 
ers will  obtain  from  it  not  only  record 
of  splendid  individual  achievement,  but 
a  clear  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about— 
what  the  real  problem  was,  and  how 
much  each  of  the  brave  adventurers 
contributed  to  its  solution.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

In  the  interest,  as  he  explains,  partly 
of  truth,  and  partly  of  toleration,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Kenyon  Kilbourn  has 
brought  into  a  single  volume,  which  he 
calls  "Faiths  of  Famous  Men  In  Their 
Own  Words,"  some  of  the  most  striking 
utterances  of  distinguished  scientists, 
statesmen,  educators,  philosophers,  the- 
ologians, soldiers,  business  men  and 
others  upon  the  most  serious  themes 
which  engage  human  thought,  such  as 
God.  Creation,  the  Bible,  Christ,  Im- 
mortality, etc.  The  compiler  has  not 
been  in  quest  of  a  particular  sort  of 


view,  in  harmony  with  his  own,  but  has 
been  guided  by  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  eminent  men,  in  their 
most  serious  moments,  have  really 
thought  and  said  touching  these  great 
subjects.  A  topical  arrangement  gives 
a  certain  coherence  to  the  selections, 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement  with- 
in this  topical  grouping  makes  it  easy 
to  turn  to  the  words  of  any  given  au- 
thority.    Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  books  at 
most  to  dispute  the  claim  which  Harper 
&  Brothers  make  for  "Eleanor"  as  "the 
first  novel  of  the  year."      Since  "Mar- 
cella,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  place  has 
been  so  assured,  and    the  range    and 
quality  of  her  work  so  well  known,  that 
few  thoughtful  readers  pass    by    any- 
thing from  her  pen.    In  spite  of  a  dif- 
ference of  color,  scene  and  atmosphere, 
wide  as  the  difference  between  North 
Lancashire  and  Italy,  this  latest  novel 
recalls  "Helbeck  of  Bannlsdale."    Both 
describe  with  strength  and  candor,  and 
with  occasional  swift  touches  of  emo- 
tion,   the    struggle    between    modem 
thought  and  the  Church  for  the  empire 
of  the  individual  soul.    But  that  which 
is    the    central    theme    of    the    ear- 
lier   book,    is    only    secondary  in    the 
later    one.      It    is    on    the     struggle 
between  love    and    renunciation    In    a 
woman's  heart— in  two  women's  hearts, 
indeed— that      the      plot      of      "Elea- 
nor" turns.    Mrs.  Ward  Is  at  her  best 
in  portraying  complex  characters;  she 
loves  the  off-tones.    Both  Eleanor  and 
Manisty  afford  scope  for    her    special 
gifts.    Primary  colors  do  not  interest 
her,  and  when  she  attempts    a  strong 
and  simple  nature,  like  Lucy's,  her  ef- 
fects are  a  trlfie  crude.      But  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  American  girl  at  all«  in 
Mrs.  Ward's   gallery    of    heroines,   is 
something  like  an  international  episode, 
and  the  artist's  purpose  is  so  plainly 
friendly  that  it  seems     ungracious   to 
cavil. 
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I  have  thought  that  I  would  best 
aerye  you,  my  young  constituents,  by 
speaking  to  you  of  a  subject  which  af- 
fects us  all,  and  with  which  I  have  had 
something,  though  not  much,  to  do,  a 
concrete  contemporary  subject,  which 
fills  all  minds  at  times,  which  will  in- 
creasingly fill  yours.  I  wish  to  say 
something  to  you  of  that  British  Em- 
pire, of  which  we  are  the  tenants  in 
fee,  of  which  we  inherit  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  glory.  It  is  so  vast  a  topic 
that  I  can  only  touch  a  fringe,  I  can 
only  deal  with  considerations  which  di- 
rectly affect  yourselves.  It  is  in  the 
strict  sense  a  political  subject,  but  It 
is  outside  party  politics,  and  can,  and 
should,  be  treated  without  affecting  the 
most  sensitiye  apprehension.  But  even 
here  I  must  make  a  single  exception; 
for  there  are  some  to  whom  the  very 
word  is  abhorrent;  to  whom  at  any  rate 
the  word  is  under  suspicion.  It  bears 
to  them  some  taint  of  disagreeable  as- 
sociation. They  affect  to  see  in  it  dan- 
ger of  braggadocio  or  aggression.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  share  their  suspicions. 
Still,  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  thing 
that  I  value.    I  admit  that  the  term  has 

*  An  address  at  Olasgow,  November  16,  on 
tbe  occasion  of  Lord  Bosebery's  installation 
as  Lord  Bector  of  Olasgow  Uniyersity, 


been  constantly  prostituted  in  Britain 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  And  yet  we  can« 
not  discard  it,  for  there  is  no  conven- 
ient synonym.  If  any  other  word  can 
be  inyented  which  as  adequately  ex- 
presses a  number  of  States  of  vast  size 
under  a  single  Sovereign  I  would  gladly 
consider  it  But  at  present  there  is 
none.  And  in  the  meantime  the  word 
Empire  represents  to  us  our  history, 
our  traditions,  our  race.  It  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  influence,  of  peace,  of  com- 
merce, of  civilization,  above  all,  a  ques- 
tion of  faith.  But  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  business,  a  practical  affair.  You 
have  received  from  your  forefathers 
this  great  appanage— no  one  outside  an 
asylum  wishes  to  be  rid  of  it  The 
question,  then,  at  this  time  is  simply 
how  to  do  the  best  with  it  That  is  a 
tremendous  problem,  so  tremendous 
that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  to 
take  our  share  of  it  And  all  of  us  in 
this  hall,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old, 
•clever  or  dull,  can  do  something,  each 
in  his  line  of  life,  like  bees  in  a  cell,  to 
make  this  Empire  surer,  better  and  hap- 
pier, even  if  only  by  being  honest  indus- 
trious citizens  ourselves.  Moreover,  the 
Empire  never  needed  such  loyal  service 
so  much  as  now.  Never  did  It  so  ur- 
gently require  the  strenuous  and  united 
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support  of  its  sabjects.  For  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world  an  active  vigi- 
lance is  more  than  ever  required.    We 
have  to  make  sure  of  our  equipment. 
This  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted. 
On  the  contrary.  I  maintain  that  there 
is  much  to  overhaul,  to  examine  and  to 
reconsider— that  what  would  have  kept 
the  Empire  together  in  the  days  when 
we  had  an  unenvied  monopoly  of  colo- 
nies, and  when  armaments  were  both 
less  vast  and  less  menacing,  will  not 
suffice  now;  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  challenge  both  our  naval  and  com- 
mercial position  which  requires  our  ut- 
most vigilance;  that  we  may  have  to 
test  our  training,  our  habits,  our  char- 
acter, our  capacity  for  work  by  severer 
standards  than  have  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied; that  we  must  be  called  upon  for 
effort  and  sacrifice  if  we  wish  to  main- 
tain our  place;  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared, in  a  word,  to  set  our  house  in  or- 
der and  to  consider  whether  what  has 
sufficed  in  the  past  will  suffice  in  the 
future. 

The  Empibe  as  it  Might  Havb  Been. 

What  is  this  Empire?   The  last  cal- 
culation seems  to  be  this— that  its  area 
is  between  11  and  12  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  that  its  subjects  number  in 
round  figures  some  400  millions.    The 
details  in  so  spacious  a  summary  mat- 
ter little.    It  is  already  beyond  compre- 
hension.   And  yet  one  cannot  but  pause 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  that  but  for  a 
small  incident— the  very  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  the  acceptance  of  a  peer- 
age—this Empire  might  have  been  in- 
calculably greater.    Had  the  elder  Pitt, 
when  he  became  First  Minister,  not  left 
the    House    of    Commons,   he    would 
probably    have     retained    his    sanity 
and      his      authority.       He      would 
have     prevented     or     suppressed  the 
reckless  Budget    of    Charles    Towns- 
hend,  have  Induced  George  III  to  listen 
to  reason,  have  introduced  representa- 


tives from  America  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament    and    preserved     the     18 
American  colonies  to  the  British  Grown. 
Is  it  fanciful  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
what  might  have  happened?    The  Re- 
form Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1832. 
would  probably  have  been  passed  much 
earlier;  for  the  new  blood  of  America 
would  have  burst  the  old  vessels  of  the 
Constitution.     It  would  have  provided 
for  some  self-adjusting  system  of  repre- 
sentation, such  as  now  prevails  in  the 
United    States,   by    which    Increasing 
population  is  prpportlonately  represent- 
ed.   And  at  last,  when  the  Americans 
became  the  majority,  the  seat  of  Em- 
pire would  perhaps  have  been  moved 
solemnly    across    the    Atlantic,      and 
Britain      have     become     the    histori- 
cal shrine  and  the  European  outpost  of 
the  world  empire.    What  an  extraordi- 
nary revolution  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been    accomplished!      The   greatest 
known  without  bloodshed;  the  most  sub- 
lime transference  of  power  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.    Our  conceptions  can 
scarcely  picture  the  procession  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  Sovereign  In 
the  greatest  fleet  in  the  universe.  Min- 
isters,   Oovernment,    Parliament,    de- 
parting solemnly  for  the  other  hemis- 
phere—not as  in  the  case  of  the  Portu- 
guese Sovereigns,  emigrating  to  Brazil 
under  the  spur  of  necessity,  but  under 
the  vigorous  embrace  of  the  younger 
world.    It  Is  well  to  bridle  the  imagina- 
tion lest  it  become  fantastic  and  extrav- 
agant    Moreover,    it    Is    a    result  to 
which  we  can  scarcely  acclimatize  our- 
selves, even  In  Idea.    But  the  other  ef- 
fects might  have  been  scarcely  less  re- 
markable.   America  would  have  hung 
on  the  skirts  of  Britain  and  pulled  her 
back  out   of    European  complications. 
She  would  have  profoundly  affected  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  mother  country  In 
the  direction  of  peace.     Her  Influence 
in  our  domestic  policy  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  potent    It  might  probably 
have  appeased  and  even  contented  Ire- 
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land.  The  ancient  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  rendered  more 
comprehensiTe  and  more  elastic.      On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  yearning 
for  liberty  would  have  taken  a  different 
form;  it  would  have  blended  with  other 
traditions  and  flowed  into  other  moulds. 
And,  above  ail,  had  there  been  no  sepa- 
ration, there  would  have  been  no  War 
of  Independence,  nor  war  of  1812,  with 
all  the  bitter  memories  that  these  have 
left  on  American  soil.     To  secure  that 
priceless  boon  I  could  have  been  satis- 
fled  to  see  the  British  Federal  Parlia- 
ment sitting  in  Columbia  territory.     It 
is  diflicult,  indeed,  to  dam  the  flow  of 
ideas  In  dealing  with  so  pregnant  a  pos- 
sibility.   But  I  restrain  myself,  because 
I  know  that  I  am  dreaming,  and  that 
an  historical  dreain,  though  not  a  bad 
relaxation  in  itself,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  nightmare.    I  ac- 
knowledge, too,  that     this  is  what   is 
called  an  academical  discussion.      But 
where  should  one  be  academical  If  not 
in  the  ancient  University  of  Glasgow? 

Thb  Responsibilities  of  Empibe. 

Let  us  then  return  to  earth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  that  large  proportion  of  it 
which  is  covered  by  the  Union  Jack.  I 
have,  before  wandering  Into  the  Empire 
as  it  might  have  been,  given  you  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  Empire  as  it  is. 
Now,  for  my  purpose,  it  is  not  impor- 
tant to  consider  whether  this  Empire  is 
greater  or  less  than  others,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  States.  Mere  area, 
mere  population,  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply power;  still  less  do  they  Import  the 
security  and  contentment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  my  main  reason  for  discard- 
ing relative  proportions  Is  very  differ- 
ent. We  have  to  consider  not  others 
but  ourselves.  It  Is  not  alien  empires 
which  should  concern  us,  except  when 
they  menace  or  compete.  Our  first 
main  necessary  responsibility  Is  to  our 
own.    It  Is  so  vast,  so  splendid,  so  preg- 


nant, that  we  have  to  ask  ourselvesT- 
Are  we  adequate  to  it?     Can  we  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  God  and  to 
man  for  so  magnificent,  so  populous  a 
proportion  of  the  world?    Our  answer 
off-hand  is  ready  and  simple.     We  are 
adequate.    We  do  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities. We  are  a  conquering  and  Im- 
perial race.      All  over  the  world  we 
have  displayed  our  mettle.     We  have 
discovered  and  annexed  and  governed 
vast  territories.    We  have  circled  the 
globe  with  our  commerce.      We  have 
penetrated  the  Pagan  races  with  our 
missionaries.    We  have  inoculated  the 
universe  with  our  institutions.    We  are 
apt,  indeed,  to  believe  that  our  soldiers 
are  braver,  our  sailors  hardier,  our  cap- 
tains, naval  and  military,  skilfuUer,  our 
statesmen  wiser  that  those  of  other  na- 
tions.   As  for  our  Constitution,  there  is 
no  Briton  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  who  will  suffer  it  to  be  said  that 
there  is  any  that  approaches  it.      All 
this  is  in  a  measure  true,  I  hope— at 
any  rate,  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  it. 
When,  Indeed,  I  remember  some  epi- 
sodes during  the  past  twelve  months,  I 
feel  that  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  courage  and  character  of  our 
nation—the  brave  boys  at  the  front,  the 
silent  endurance     at    home— I     cannot 
think  of  these  without  emotion  as  well 
as  with  admiration  and  with  pride.  But 
our  boasts,  even  if  they  be  true,  do  not 
contain  the  whole  truth.    It  would  be 
well  enough  if  we  could  lie  on  a  bank  of 
asphodel,  basking  in  our  history,  our 
glory  and  our  past.    That,  however.  Is 
not  possible.    Never  was  it  less  possi- 
ble than  now.    Fifty  years  ago  we  had 
to  face  a  world  that  was  comparatively 
inert.    Europe  was  concerned  with  Eu- 
rope and  little  more.  The  armies  of  Eu- 
rope were  relatively     small    and    not 
wholly  disproportionate  to  ours.      The 
United  States  bad  no  army.      Ten  or 
twelve  years  later  a  terrible  convulsion 
rent  the  great  Republic,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  hosts  were  numbered  by  the 
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million.  That  baleful  flame  shot  up  to 
heaven  and  sank  down  'when  the  agony 
waa  overpast  but  Its  memory  remained 
a  portent  Twenty  years  later  a  na- 
tional war  arose  between  Prance  and 
Germany  which  produced  a  potent  Ger- 
man Empire  and  converted  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  into  passive  armies. 
We  remained  complacent  in  the  confi- 
dence that  these  storms  could  not  pass 
the  Channel.  The  Channel  has  indeed 
done  much  for  us.  It  has  often  pro* 
tected  us  from  the  broils  of  the  Conti- 
nent It  had  been  our  bulwark,  tliough 
heedless  speculators  have  sought  to  un- 
dermine it  But  It  cannot  guard  us 
from  the  peaceful  attacks  of  trained 
and  scientific  rivalry  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  cannot  protect  us  against  the 
increasing  subtlety  and  development  of 
the  arts  of  war. 

OaB  COMPBTITOBS  IH  COLOiriZATIOir. 

There  Is  a  further  and  perhaps  a 
mightier  change  In  the  conditions  of 
the  world  during  the  past  half -century. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  world  looked  lazily 
on  at  us  while  we  discovered,  devel- 
oped and  annexed  the  waste  or 
savage  territories  of  the  world. 
All  that  Is  now  changed.  The  colonial 
microbe  has  penetrated  almost  every 
Empire  except  that  of  Charles 
y,  which  has  outlived  it;  and  even 
here  I  must  except  his  Netherland  prov- 
inces. France,  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  has  annexed  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
Afrlcft,  and  has  made  a  considerable  ir- 
ruption into  Asia.  Germany  has  shown 
no  less  a  desire  to  become  a  colonizing 
nation.  Russia  pursues  her  secular  path 
of  unchecked  absorption,  constantly  at- 
tracting fresh  bodies  into  her  prodigious 
orbit.  Italy  has  been  bitten  by  the 
same  desire  for  expansion.  The  United 
States  finds  Itself  sitting  like  a  startled 
hen  on  a  brood  of  unnumbered  islands 
in  the  Philippine  group.  All  this  is 
well  and  fair  enough;  but    It  changes 


our  relation  to  the  world.  Every  mile 
of  unmapped  country,  every  naked  tribe 
of  savages,  is  wrangled  over  as  if  it 
were  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
The  world  has  shrunk  into  a  continent 
of  ascertained  boundaries.  The  illimit- 
able and  the  unknown,  the  happy  field 
of  dreams,  have  disappeared.  That  is 
a  blow  to  imagination,  but  it  is  not  a 
fact  of  substantial  importance  to  us, 
who  do  not  desire  to  Increase  oar  terri- 
tories. Indirectly,  however,  it  raises  a 
number  of  delicate  and  disputable 
points.  Moreover,  a  colonial  passion  is 
apt  to  cause  an  ill-feeling,  composed  of 
envy,  jealousy  and  other  hostile  ten- 
dencies, towards  the  ancient  colonial 
empire.  This,  again,  does  not  signify, 
provided  we  realize  it  and  do  not  de- 
serve it  and  are  ready  to  deal  with  it 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of 
trade.  Foreign  <K>untries  used  to  sneer 
at  trade.  It  was  considered  below  the 
dignity  of  warlike  races.  We  were  de- 
scribed as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Now  every  nation  wishes  to  be  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  This  new 
object  is  pursued  with  the  intelli- 
gent purpose  which  was  once  ap- 
plied to  the  balance  of  power.  That  Is 
a  great  change.  We  once  had  a  sort  of 
monopoly;  we  now  have  to  fight  for  ex- 
istence. 

The  State  Machineby. 

I  summarize  these  various  circum- 
stances to  show  how  greatly  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Commonwealth  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  outer  world  have  become 
modified.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
passed  almost  unperceived.  I  call  at- 
tention to  them  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  our  asking  ourselves  this 
vital  and  imperative  question— Have 
our  State  machinery  and  methods  been 
examined  and  remodelled  In  view  of 
them?  If  not  no  time  should  be  lost 
After  all,  a  State  is  in  essence  a  great 
joint-stock  company,  with  unlimited  11a- 
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billty  on  the  part  of  its  shareholdera. 
It  is  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that 
difficult  as  it  is  to  make  a  great  fortune 
it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  keep  it 
With  even  more  of  accuracy  the  same 
may  be  said -of  a  business.    A  fortune 
without  care  is  apt    to   disappear,  as 
snow  wastes  away  in  a  languid  thaw. 
And  a  business  depends  on  incessant 
vigilance,  on  method,  on  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times.    A  business  in  these  days 
can  llTe  but  a  short  time  on  its  past 
reputation,  and  what  is  true  of  a  busi- 
ness is  true  of  an  empire.    It  is  found 
out  to  be  a  sham— its  aims,  its  goTem- 
ment,  its  diplomacy  are  seen  to  be  out 
of  date  by  watchful  rivals;  an  excuse  is 
found  for  a  quarrel  (and  such  excuses 
are  easy);  the  empire  is  tested,   and 
fails  and  succumbs.    As  in  a  business, 
too,  a  periodical  stock-taking  is  neces- 
sary in  a  State.    So  far  as  mere  money 
is  concerned,  this  is  regularly  done.  We 
know  with  some  accuracy  our  income, 
our  expenditures  and  our  debts.     But 
money,  though  a  national  necessity  and 
a  valuable  international  weapon,  is  not 
everything. 

A  business  house  in  these  modem 
days  looks  over  its  managers  and  its 
agents,  and  considers  whether  they  con- 
tinue efficient  It  surveys  its  methods 
and  compares  them  with  those  of  its 
rivals;  It  discards  those  which  are  ob- 
solete and  adopts  all  improvements.  If 
it  does  not  do  this  it  is  doomed.  This 
sort  of  stock-taking  is  unknown  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  ordinary  Briton 
thinks  it  is  needless.  He  says  comfort- 
ably that  we  have  won  Waterloo  and 
Blenheim  and  Trafalgar,  and  have  pro- 
duced Nelson  and  Wellington  and  Rob- 
erts; we  have  plenty  of  trade  and  plen- 
ty of  money;  how  on  earth  could  we  do 
better?  And  this  fatal  complacency  is 
so  ingrained  that  some  despair  of  a 
remedy  until  we  are  awakened  by  a  na- 
tional disaster.  For  an  empire,  like  a 
business,  if  neglected,  may  become  ob- 
solete. 


Ths  Cass  of  Pbussia. 

Take  the  example  of  Prussia,  for  I 
know  of    no  other    so  striking,  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  vigilance  in  the 
strict  maintainance  of  a  State.    Though 
he  began  to  reign  over  little  but  an  in- 
land spit  of  sand,  her  great  Frederick 
raised  her  to  be  the  most  formidable 
Power  in  Europe.    So  he  left  her  when 
he  died  in  1786.  And  yet,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  owing  to  the  neglect  and 
inadequacy  of  his  successors,  she  had 
almost    ceased    to     exist     She    was 
wrecked  and  dismembered    and  pros- 
trate; she  ceased  to  have  a  voice  among 
the  nations.    That  interval  was  short 
for  her  catastrophe  brought  out  the  real 
resources  of    her  national    character. 
You  will  see  in  KOnigsberg,  which  some 
of  you  perhaps  venerate  as  the  home  of 
Kant  the  little  room— at  the  end  of  a 
long  hall,  chosen  for  that  reason  so  that 
none  might  overhear— the    little  room 
where  the  heroic    and    saintly  Queen 
Louise  worked  for  the  regeneration  of 
her  country.      But  here,  again,  as  in 
most  Teutonic  transactions,  her  states- 
men were  not  satisfied  with  stop-gap 
reform.    They  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.     They  indeed  effected  a  sane, 
simple  and  momentous  amendment  In 
their  army  system.  But  they  went  much 
further.    Stein  and  his  compeers  saw 
that  a  malady  which  had  almost  pro- 
duced dissolution  required     a    drastic 
remedy.    They  had  the  courage  to  face 
it    At    great    sacrifice,    with    natural 
grumblings  and  meanings,  still  audible 
to  us,  they  cut  the  feudal  system  out  of 
the  body  politic.    The  remedy  was  se- 
vere, but  it  saved  the  patient.      In  no 
other  country  but  Prussia  would  such 
a    course,  even    under    such    circum- 
stances, have  been  possible.      But  the 
North  German,  when  he  sees  that  things 
go  wrong,  will  at  once  return  to  first 
principles.     So  Prussia  was  saved,  and 
emerged  once  more  a  first-rate  Power. 
Then  there  was  another    interval    on 
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which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  And, 
again,  with  the  aid  of  trained,  able  ser- 
vants, not  afraid  to  face  heroic  meas- 
ores,  she  emerged  more  pnissant  than 
ever  before.  Can  there  be  a  clearer  in- 
i^tance  of  the  building  up  of  a  Power  by 
vigilant  care,  of  its  quick  destruction 
by  neglect,  and  of  its  recovery  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  secret  of  its  original  sue- 
dess? 

National  Sblf-Examikation. 

The  first  question,  then,  as  I  have 
said,  which  we  must  put  to  ourselves, 
and  we  cannot  put  a  more  momentous 
one,  is.  Are  we  worthy  of  this  prodi- 
gious inheritance?  Is  the  race  which 
hold«  it  capable  of  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping it?  Are  we,  like  the  Romans, 
not  merely  a  brave,  but  also  a  persist- 
ent, business-like,  alert,  governing  peo- 
ple? And  if  we  can  answer  this  affir- 
matively, as  I  hope  we  can,  we  have 
these  further  questions  to  ask  our- 
selves. Are  we  going  the  right  way 
about  our  work,  and  are  our  methods 
abreast  of  our  time?  I  do  not  profess 
to  ask  these  questions  to-day,  still  less 
to  answer  them.  But  I  suggest  that 
you  should  ask  them  of  yourselves,  for 
they  concern  you  all.  You  cannot,  in- 
deed give  a  full  or  adequate  answer; 
but  the  questions  will  recur  to  you  as 
long  as  you  live.  At  different  periods 
of  life  you  will  give  different  answers, 
l)ut  no  one  can  attempt  a  complete  re- 
ply. Even  if  the  nation  choose  to  ask 
them  of  itself,  I  suppose  it  would  only 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
would  produce  a  library  of  Blue-books 
When  we  were  in  our  graves.  And  yet 
the  nation  might  do  worse.  Suppose 
when  it  decennially  takes  stock  of  its 
population,  t^at  it  took  stock  of  a  little 
more.  Suppose  when  it  numbered  the 
people,  that  it  tested  their  plight;  that 
It  Inquired  if  their  condition  were  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  ten  years  before;  and 
So  as  to  the  position  of  our  industries. 


of  our  education,  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary systems.  Suppose  that  the  State 
did  at  some  such  periods  demand  an 
account  of  each  of  its  stewards.  The 
general  result  would  probably  be  satis- 
factory; but  it  may  be  predicted  with 
much  more  certainty  that  weaknesses, 
and  abuses  and  stagnation  would  be 
discovered;  an  ill-condition,  which  is 
apt  when  neglected  to  be  contagious 
and  dangerous.  The  nation  does,  in- 
deed, confess  itself  from  time  to  time 
spasmodically  through  the  newspapers. 
But  that  impulse,  sincere  though  it  be. 
is  apt  to  disappear  with  the  stress 
which  inspired  it  It  is  not  sustained 
or  business-like.  It  evaporates  in  a 
committee,  or  in  some  new  ecstacy. 
Dogged,  unrelenting,  unreserved  self- 
examination  there  is  none;  perhaps 
none  is  possible.  The  Churches,  it  is 
true,  are  always  demanding  it— all  the 
more  honor  to  them.  But  the  adverb 
"always"  contains  the  secret  of  their 
want  of  success,  or  of  their  only  partial 
success.  They  are  always  necessarily 
doing  it,  so  they  necessarily  deaden 
their  effect;  it  is  their  business  to  do  it 
and  so  men  pass  on.  The  shadow  of 
the  future  is  as  vain  as  all  other  shad- 
ows. Prosperity,  while  it  endures,  is 
the  drug,  the  hashish,  which  blinds  the 
patient  to  all  but  golden  visions.  And 
yet  we  are  nearing  an  epoch  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  short  indeed  in  the  lives  of 
nations,  but  longer  than  the  life  of  man, 
when  we  may  well  pause  to  take  stock. 

THB  TWEITTIETH  CSNTUBT. 

Within  six  weeks  we  shall  have 
closed  the  19th  century,  and  have  en- 
tered on  a  new  one  for  better  or  for 
worse.  It  is,  of  course,  only  an  imagi- 
nary division  of  time,  though  It  seems 
solemn  enough,  for  we  are  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  world's  temple,  where  we 
can  look  forward  or  look  back.  What 
will  that  20th  century  be?  What  will 
be  its  distinctive  note?    Of  the  19th  we 
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may  say  generally  that  it  has  been  an 
era    of      emancipation,     considerable 
though  not    complete.      Nations,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  sorted  into  boundaries 
more  consonant  with  their  aspirations 
and  traditions  than  was  formerly  the 
case.    The  tyranny  of  sects,  in  Britain 
at  any  rate,  has  partially  abated.     The 
undue  pressure  of  government  has  di- 
minished.    Slavery    has    disappeared. 
All  over  the  world  there    have    been 
great  strides     towards  freedom;    and, 
though  inadequate,  they  have  been  so 
considerable  as  to  produce  for  a  mo- 
ment an    apathy   of    self-satisfaction. 
But  the  20th!  What  does  it  bear  in  its 
awful  womb?     Of  one  thing  only  can 
we  be  certain— that  it  will  be  a  period 
of  keen,  intelligent,  almost  fierce,  inter- 
national   competition,    more    probably 
in  the  arts  of  peace  even  than  in  the 
arts  of  war.    How,  then,  should  we  pre- 
pare for  such  an  epoch  and  such  a  con- 
flict? 

The  FuircTioir  of  the  UNirEBSiTiBci. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  Universities 
have  a  deep  concern.  For  there  is  one 
fact,  at  any  rate,  to  which  we  cannot 
be  blind.  The  flrst  need  of  our  country 
Is  a  want  of  men.  We  want  men  for 
all  sorts  of  high  positions— first-rate 
men,  if  possible;  if  not.  as  nearly  first- 
rate  as  may  be.  The  supply  of  such 
men  is  never  excessive;  but  as  the  Em- 
pire has  increased,  so  has  the  demand, 
and  the  supply  seems  to  be  much  less 
elastic.  In  other  words,  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  Empire  have 
produced  a  corresponding  demand  for 
first-rate  men,  but  the  supply  has  re- 
mained at  best,  stationary.  Of  course 
we  do  not  employ  all  those  that  we  have; 
for,  by  the  balance  of  our  Constitution, 
while  one-half  of  our  capable  statesmen 
is  in  full  worlc,  the  other  half  is.  by 
that  fact  standing  Idle  in  the  market- 
place with  no  one  to  hire  them.  This 
used  to  be  on  a  five  years*  shift,  but  all 


that  is  now  altered.    Anyhow  it  Is  a 
terrible  waste.    But  putting  that  inci- 
dent apart,  even  among  the  fixed  eter- 
nal stars  of  the  public  service  there  is 
not  a  sufllcient  supply  of  men  for  the 
purposes  of  government.    I  could  name 
a  typical  diplomatist,  a  typical  soldier, 
a  typical  Civil  servant,  and  could  say  of 
each  of  them  that,  could  he  be  multi- 
plied by  forty,  the  market  would  not 
be  glutted.    I  am  not  gloomy  about  all 
this.    I  believe  that  the  men,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  are  there;  the  difiicul- 
ty  is  to  find  them.      The  processes  of 
discovery  and  selection  are  apt  to  lead 
to  Jobbery;  so  we  employ  the  slow  lad- 
der of  a  fixed  service  and  of  promotion 
by  seniority.    Now,  a  senior  Is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  my 
constituents  in  saying  that  a  Junior  is 
a  better— wherever,  at  any  rate,  physi- 
cal strength  and  activity  are  required. 
Our  Civil  Service  is  a  noble  one,  per- 
haps matchless— certainly  unsurpassed. 
Its  zeal  and  capacity  for  special  work 
are  admirable.    Its  members  are  loyal 
to  all  chiefs  and  strenuous  to  help  them. 
But  it  does  not  give  us  what  we  want 
for  the  elastic  needs  of  the  Empire.     A 
service  of  that  kind,  however  excellent, 
and  perhaps  because  it  is  excellent,  is 
apt  to  become  a  caste.    Moreover,  the 
admittance  to  it  is  by  brain-work  alone. 
Now,  brains,  though  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, are  not  everything;  for  admin- 
istration under  varying  climes  and  cir- 
cumstances, what  I  may  call  wild  ad- 
ministration,   you    want    much    more. 
You  want  for   this    purpose  force  of 
character,  quick  decision,  physical  ac- 
tivity, and  endurance  of  all  kinds,  be- 
sides, if  possible,  the  indefinable  quali- 
ties which  sway  mankind.     You  want 
men  who  will  go  anywhere  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  do  anything.    These 
qualities  cannot  be  tested  by  Civil  Ser- 
vice examiners.      And  yet  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  dare-devil,  adaptable  raw 
material  on  hand.    Some  of  the  young 
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generals  who  have  come  throngh  the  ar- 
duous experiences  of  this  war  will  be 
fit  for  almost  anything  that  they  may 
be  called  on  to  do.  Bnt  these  haye  been 
seasoned  by  the  severest  of  training, 
and  we  cannot  often  afford  such  an  edu- 
cation. This  dearth  of  men,  as  I  have 
said,  concerns  you  directly,  for  yon  are 
IMUt  of  the  coming  generation,  and  I 
hope  that  there  may  be  among  my  con- 
stituents some  of  these  necessary  men. 
But  this,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  it  is 
the  function  of  our  Universities  to  pro- 
duce such  men. 

Classical  and  Modbxit  Lahquaqxs. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  ques- 
tion. Are  we  setting  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently to  train  such  men?  I  doubt  it 
The  most  illustrious  of  our  public 
schools  has  no  modern  side.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  still  exact  their  dole  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  cannot  believe  from 
the  Iinperial  point  of  view,  having  re- 
gain to  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
world,  that  this  is  necessary,  or  ade- 
quate or  wise.  I  concede  Latin  as  a 
training  instrument  and  a  universal  lan- 
guage. But  how  about  Greek?  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  of  tong^ues;  it  en- 
shrines, perhaps,  the  noblest  of  litera- 
tures. To  learned  men  it  is  a  necessity. 
But  must  it  be  a  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  ordinary  youth  of  the 
19th  century,  who  has  so  much  to  learn 
in  order  to  be  equal  to  his  age?  Heine 
once  remarked  with  sardonic  humor, 
"How  fortunate  were  the  Romans  that 
they  had  not  to  learn  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, for  if  so  they  would  not  have  had 
time  to  conquer  the  world."  Well,  I 
pass  the  Latin  grammar  with  a  gloomy 
respect;  but  I  will  say  that  the  Greek 
grammar,  except  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, seems  to  me  a  heavy  burden  for 
our  Empire,  subject  as  it  is  to  eager 
and  intelligent  competition.  I  think 
that  when  our  national  ignorance  of 
foreign  lang^uages  has  become  not  mere- 


ly a  by- word,  but  almost  a  commercial 
disaster,  we  might  reconsider  part  of 
our  educational  apparatus.  This  is  no 
new  question.  Thirty-three  years  ago 
it  was  raised  at  Edinburgh  by  one  who 
was  not  merely  a  remarkable  states- 
man, but  a  brilliant  scholar.  He  had 
been  a  famous  classical  tutor  at  Ox- 
ford, yet,  nevertheless,  he  protested 
against  our  educational  bondage 
to  the  dead  languages.  The  same 
protest  is  being  raised  in  Bdin- 
burgh  again  to-day,  but  this  time  by  the 
voice  of  the  mercantile  community.  The 
leading  bodies  of  that  calling  lately  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  commercial  education.  Their 
report  is  well  worth  reading.  They 
speak  of  the  ancient  tongues,  with  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  but  they  demand  some- 
thing more  practically  useful,  less  di- 
vorced from  everyday  life.  For  one 
thing,  they  urge  with  earnestness  the 
better  teaching  of  modem  languages. 
There  is  required,  they  say,  on  the  part 
of  the  educational  authorities,  an  ad- 
mission that  a  man  may  be  an  educated 
and  even  a  cultured  gentleman  al- 
though he  has  not  seriously  studied  Lat- 
in or  Greek;  and  they  further  point  out 
that  both  France  and  Germany  possess 
invaluable  literatures,  with  the  advan- 
tage that  they  are  in  languages  which 
are  living  and  not  dead.  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinldng  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  age,  especially  for  the 
merchant  and  the  politician,  there  Is  re- 
tiuired  a  more  modern  education,  more 
especially  as  regards  languages.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  a  modem  education 
will  necessarily  produce  the  men  you 
need  for  all  purposes  of  administration. 
No;  but  it  will  help  you  to  train  them, 
it  will  give  them  the  weapons  of  life, 
it  will  give  you  citizens  who  are  so  far 
capable  of  meeting  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  world. 

An  Imperial  Rack. 
I  must  not  expatiate.    I  will  merely 
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say  that  we  want  good  men  for 
the  public  service;  that  the  de- 
mand has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  -the  Bmpire,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  it  I 
doQbt,  moreover,  whether  we  are  going 
the  right  way  to  rear  such  a  supply. 
But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
question  of  race.  In  reality  we  do  not 
depend  so  much  on  our  Governments 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  Looking 
back  over  the  past  century,  there  is  one 
luminous  fact— how  little  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  depend  on  their  Govern- 
ments, or  owe  to  them.  The  people 
wield  their  own  destinies;  they  walk 
their  own  paths.  The  Governments  are 
passing  signs— as  it  were  the  cockades  of 
different  colors  which  used  to  be  worn 
and  which  denoted  the  parties  to  which 
the  wearers  belonged.  And  this  view  of 
the  case  incalculably  enhances  the  im- 
I>ortance  of  our  race  problem.  Our  peo- 
ple in  the  main  govern  themselves;  let 
them  be  worthy  governors;  mentally 
and  physically  let  them  be  worthy  of 
their  high  destiny.  But  education,  as  I 
have  said,  is  only  a  part  of  our  race 
problem.  An  Empire  such  as  ours  re- 
quires as  its  first  condition  an  Imperial 
race— a  race  vigorous,  industrious  and 
intrepid.  Are  we  rearing  such  a  race? 
In  the  rural  districts  I  trust  that  we 
are.  I  meet  the  children  near  Edin- 
burgh returning  from  school,  and  I  will 
match  them  against  any  children  in  the 
world.  But  in  the  great  cities— in  the 
rookeries  and  slums  which  still  survive 
—an  Imperial  race  cannot  be  reared. 
You  can  scarcely  produce  anything  in 
those  foul  nests  of  crime  and  disease 
but  a  progeny  doomed  from  Its  birth 
to  misery  and  ignominy.  That  Is  a  rift 
in  the  cornerstone  of  your  common- 
wealth, but  it  brings  some  of  you  di- 
rectly into  its  service.  For  many  here 
are  reared  to  the  service  of  medicine. 
They  will  be  physicians,  surgeons,  med- 
ical oflacers,  medical  inspectors.  Re- 
member, then,  that  where  you  promote 


health  and  arrest  disease,  where  you 
convert  an  unhealthy  citizen  into  a 
healthy  one,  where  you  exercise  your 
authority  to  promote  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  suppress  those  which  are  the 
reverse,  you  in  doing  your  duty  are  also 
working  for  the  Empire.  Banita^  sani" 
tatumt  omnia  sanUoB,  said  one  of  your 
dead  Rectors,  and  he  did  not  greatly 
exaggerate.  Health  of  mind  and  body 
exalt  a  nation  in  the  competition  of  the 
universe.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
an  absolute  truth  in  the  conditions  of 
the  modem  world.  Even  if  our  schools 
and  Universities  train  the  national 
mind  efficiently,  the  national  body  may 
not  be  neglected.  Another  of  your  dead 
Rectors  declared,  in  a  phrase  scarcely 
less  famous  than  Lord  Beaconsfleld*s, 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad* 
meaning  that  he  was  active.     Let  us 

• 

hope  that  we  may  soon  feel  that  the 
medical  officer  is  abroad  with  sufficient 
power  in  his  arm,  power  which  he  must 
derive  from  public  opinion  as  well  as 
from  his  central  or  municipal  employ- 
ers. 

MoDVBir  Danqvbs. 

And  there  are  other  relative  questions 
which  we  cannot  ignore.  How  do  we 
stand  with  regard  to  those  healthy, 
hardy,  frugal  virtues  which  mean  so 
much,  physically  and  morally,  to  a  peo- 
ple. Whether  an  insidious  and  exces- 
sive luxury  is  not  prevalent  among  us; 
whether  the  passion  for  wealth.  Its  in- 
fiuence  and  the  worship  it  receives,  be 
not  a  danger;  whether  Indeed,  our  land 
is  not  becoming  the  playground  and 
pleasance  of  the  plutocrats  of  all  na- 
tions. In  Itself  a  symptom  not  wholly 
bad,  but  yet  not  wholly  good— for  a 
plutocracy  is  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble of  all  dominations;  these  are  grave 
questions  with  which  we  are  confront- 
ed. Against  this  apparent  luxury  we 
set  the  rough  manliness  of  our  sports, 
our  cricket,  our  football,  our  hunting. 
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That  in  itself  Is  no  adequate  answer; 
for  even  healthy  sport,  like  other  good 
things  may  be  over  done.  But  looking 
back  at  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  ask  myself  what  was  the  secret 
of  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  during  the  last  century  in 
Scotland  itself.  In  England  and  in  the 
outer  Britains?  It  was  not  achieved  in 
purple  and  flue  linen,  in  soft  raiment  or 
in  Kings'  houses.  No!  their  poverty 
was  equal  to  their  patriotism;  their  en- 
ergy to  both.  How  did  they  succeed? 
By  intense  industry,  by  severe  frugal- 
ity, by  constant  adaptability  to  all  cir- 
cumstances and  all  conditions,  however 
rigorous  and  novel  they  might  be.  And 
so  it  was  that  they  raised  Scotland  to 
wealth  and  Scotsmen  to  power,  and 
made  both  Scotland  and  her  sons  the 
objects  of  that  Jealousy  and  suspicion 
which  are  some  of  the  sincerest  testi- 
monies to  success.  I  have  spoken  of 
their  Intense  industry,  and  this  leads 
me  to  another  question.  Do  we  work 
hard  enough?— or  rather,  as  I  would  put 
it.  Are  we  thorough  enough?  That  was 
a  great  word,  "thorough,"  bequeathed 
to  us  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
British  statesmen;  a  great  word,  not  as 
he  used  it,  but  a  word  in  itself  which 
should  thrill  through  all  mankind,  from 
the  age  of  reason  to  the  shadow  of 
death.  But  fortune,  success  and  well- 
being  are  apt  to  make  us  forget  it.  I 
doubt  if  Jeshurun,  in  his  proverbial 
prosperity,  kicked  thoroughly;  it  was 
probably  a  sort  of  elegant  flourish.  And 
now  we  cannot  but  observe  that  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  hinted  that  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  amateurs.  Is  this  true?  If  so, 
it  is  not  merely  a  grave  charge,  but  an 
obvious  danger.  Let  us  test  it  in  pas- 
sing. For  example,  we  are  warriors, 
and  merchants,  and  statesmen.  Are  we 
as  thorough  masters  of  these  crafts  as 
we  should  be?  Wars,  for  example,  al- 
ways find  us  unprepared.  I  dare  say 
no  more,  but  so  much  is  incontroverti- 
ble.   And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can- 


not help  suspecting  that  in    the    most 
consummate    military    administration 
which  now  exists,  nothing  is    left  to 
chance  which  can  be  guarded  against 
by  forethought    Then  again,  in  states- 
manship (I  speak,  of  course,  of  all  our 
statesmen  of  all  parties),  we  do  not  con- 
spicuously shine.  Are  we  business-like 
and  thorough?   Do  we  anticipate  or  fol- 
low events?   Are  our    Ministries    not 
overwhelmed  by  the  treble  task  of  de- 
partmental administration,  of  preparing 
policies,  and  of  oratorical  combat,  in- 
side and  outside  Parliament?    We  have 
abroad  the  reputation  of  being  subtle, 
unscrupulous  and  of     corrupting    the 
universe  with  our  gold.    But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  never  subtle,  seldom 
unscrupulous,  and  have  no  gold  which 
Parliament  would  allow  to  be  used  in 
corruption:    It  is  almost  a  reproach  to 
the  honorable  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain,  that  abstaining  as  It  does,  vol- 
untarily  or  involuntarily,  from    these 
successful    qualities,    it    should    have 
managed  to  earn  all  the  opprobium  at- 
tached to  them.  Then,  is' our  policy  suf- 
ficiently persistent  and    continuous  to 
ensure  success?   I  cannot  give  an  an- 
swer to  so  broad  a  question  on  this  oc- 
casion.   But,  as  in  the  military  case, 
I  will  cite  another  Power.    There  is  one 
signal  quality  which  I  specially  admire 
in  the  policy  of  Russia    It  is  practically 
unaffected  by  the  life  of  man  or  the 
lapse  of  time— it  moves  on,  as  It  were, 
by  its  own  impetus;  it  is  silent,  concen- 
trated, perpetual  and  unbroken;  it  is, 
therefore,  successful.    But  I  must  pass 
from  these  arts,  for  such  topics  verge 
on  that  forbidden  territory  which  no 
rector  can  touch  and  survive. 

COMMEBCXft 

Commerce,  however,  comes  fairly 
within  my  limits  as  a  bond  of  Empire, 
and  affects  our  University,  which 
stands  aloft  in  such  a  teeming  mart 
Here  then  is,  at  any  rate,  ample  oppor- 
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tunity  for  taking  stock  and  considering 
methods.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion whether  there  is  cause  for 
alarm  as  to  the  future  of  our  trade; 
there  is  no  time  for  that,  nor  is  this  the 
place.  But  it  may  fairly  be  alleged 
that  there  are  disquieting  symptoms. 
Whether  these  symptoms  be  truthful 
indications  or  not,  they  are  at  any  rate 
worthy  of  careful,  incisive  Investiga- 
tion. In  some  quarters  such  indications 
are  never  neglected.  I  am  greatly 
struck  by  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  cit- 
ed in  the  pamphlet  in  which  our  Uni- 
versity sets  forth  Its  requirements.  *'If 
an  Industry  in  Germany  languishes," 
he  says,  'immediately  a  commission  in- 
quires into  the  causes  and  recommends 
remedial  measures,  among  which  usual- 
ly Is  the  advic^  to  establish  technical  or 
industrial  schools,  devoted  to  the  branch 
of  business  under  consideration."  In  a 
word,  they  go  to  the  root,  to  the  prin- 
ciple, to  the  source.  This  \%  thorough- 
ness, this  is  the  scientific  method  ap- 
plied to  manufacture  and  we  see  its 
success.  The  Americans,  I  gather, 
have  hitherto  applied  themselves  rather 
less  to  the  principles  than  the  applica- 
tions of  science.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  which  are  right  The  Germans  are 
alarmed  at  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can commerce,  and  we  are  alarmed  at 
both.  At  any  rate,  both  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  you  see  an  ex- 
penditure and  a  systematical  devotion 
to  commercial,  and  technical  and  scien- 
tific training.  I  know  that  much  is 
done,  too,  In  Great  Britain.  But  I 
doubt  if  even  that  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  methodical  way;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing like  the  same  lavish,  though  well- 
considered,  expenditure.  It  always 
seems  to  me  as  if  in  Germany  nothing, 
and  In  Britain  everything,  is  left  to 
chance.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can 
stop  us,  think  the  Germans,  when  they 
have  completed  their  preparations.  We 
shall  have  our  usual  miracle,  thinks  the 


cheerful  Briton,  as  he  sets  out  a  good 
deal  in  arrear.  With  the  same  intelli- 
gent persistence  with  which  the  Ger- 
man makes  war,  he  has  entered  on  the 
peaceful  conflict  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  has  achieved  the  same  bril- 
liant success.  We  need  not  envy  that 
success,  we  do  not  grudge  it;  but  it  is 
well  to  observe  it,  and  to  note  its 
causes. 

The  UiavEBBiTiEB  and  Commebcx. 

Commerce,  then,  is  a  bond  of  Empire 
which  this  University  by  its  training 
may  do  much  to  strengthen.  The  mer- 
cantile committee  at  Edinburgh  de- 
mand, indeed,  that  to  our  Universities 
shall  be  added  a  commercial  faculty 
which  would  stimulate  the  commercial 
side  in  our  secondary  schools,  which 
would  be  of  substantial  importance  in 
attracting  to  the  University  men  who 
are  about  to  enter  on  a  commercial 
life.  They  "believe  that  a  Univer- 
sity education  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  men  who  are  to  occupy 
the  chief  position  in  large  commercial 
undertakings."  Our  university  has  not 
as  yet  seen  its  way,  where  so  much  has 
to  be  done,  to  take  this  new  and  im- 
portant step.  It  has  done  much,  it  is 
doing  much,  but  it  is  well  aware  of  its 
weakness.  It  is  now  appealing  for  aid 
to  place  itself  on  a  properly  scientific 
footing,  a  footing  adequate  to  its  posi- 
tion in  this  great  commercial  communi- 
ty, which  so  greatly  needs,  and  which 
can  so  fruitfully  utilize  opportunities  of 
technical  and  scientific  training.  It  will 
not  I  think,  appeal  to  the  second  city 
of  the  Empire  in  vain.  But  the  newest 
of  our  Universities  has  advantages 
which  are  denied  to  the  more  ancient, 
with  regard  to  more  modem  require- 
ments. For  the  practical  purposes  of 
the  present  day  a  University  which 
starts  in  the  20th  century  has  a  great 
superiority  over  a  University  founded 
in  the  15th;  more  especially  when  it  is 
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launched  with  keen  intelligence  of  di- 
rection and  ample  funds,  as  is  the  new 
University  of  Birmingham.  These  prac- 
tical Universities  are  the  Universities 
of  the  future;  for  the  average  man,  who 
has  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  cannot 
superadd  the  learning  of  the  dead  to 
the  educational  requirements  of  his  life 
and  his  profession.  There  will  always 
be  Universities,  or,  at  any  rate,  colleges 
for  the  scholar,  the  teacher  and  the  di- 
vine; but  year  by  year  the  ancient  Uni- 
versities will  have  to  adapt  themselves 
more  and  more  to  modem  exigencies. 
And  where  so  much  has  to  be  absolute- 
ly novel  it  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  begin 
than  to  remodel  or  adapt  So  that  the 
new  Universities,  which  do  not  require 
for  their  utilitarian  purposes  hoary  an- 
tiquity or  ancient  prescription,  will  have 
an  advantage  over  the  venerable 
schools  which  have  for  centuries  guard- 
ed and  interpreted  and  transmitted  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  erudition. 

Action  and  Leabkhto. 

There  was  a  time,  long  years  ago, 
when  the  spheres  of  action  and  of  learn- 
ing were  separate  and  distinct;  when 
laymen  dealt  hard  blows  and  left  letters 
to  the  priesthood.  That  was  to  some 
extent  the  case  when  our  oldest  Univer- 
sities were  founded.  But  the  separa- 
tion dally  narrows,  if  it  has  not  already 
disappeared.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
true  University  of  our  days  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books.  What  if  a  future  philoso- 
pher shall  say  that  the  best  University 
is  a  workshop?  And  yet  the  latter  def- 
inition bids  fair  to  be  the  sounder  of  the 
two.  The  training  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  must  dally  become  more 
and  more  the  training  for  action, 
for  practical  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  of  the  product 
of  our  educational  system:— "Here 
is  a  young  fellow  of  twenty.  He 
has  passed  the  best  years  of  acquisition 
and  impression;  he  has  cost  so  much; 


what  is  his  value?  For  what.  In  all  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  world.  Is  he 
fit?"  And  if  the  answer  be  not  satis- 
factory, if  the  product  be  only  a  sort  of 
learned  mummy,  the  system  will  be 
condemned.  Are  there  not  thousands 
of  lads  to-day  plodding  away,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  plodding  away,  at  the  an- 
cient classics,  who  will  never  make  any- 
thing of  those  classics,  and  who.  at  the 
first  possible  moment,  will  cast  them 
into  space,  never  to  reopen  them?  Think 
of  the  wasted  time  that  that  implies; 
not  all  wasted,  perhaps,  for  something 
may  have  been  gained  in  power  of  ap- 
plication, but  entirely  wasted  so  far 
as  available  knowledge  is  concerned. 
And  if  you  consider,  as  you  will  have 
to  consider  in  the  stress  of  competition, 
that  the  time  and  energy  of  her  citizens 
is  part  of  the  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth, all  those  wasted  years  repre- 
sent a  dead  loss  to  the  Empire.  If, 
then,  these  recent  events  and  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  the  world  induce  think- 
ers and  leaders  In  this  country  to  test 
our  strength  and  methods  for  the  great 
—but,  I  hope,  peaceful— struggle  before 
us,  they  must  reckon  the  training  of 
man.  On  that,  under  Providence,  de- 
pends the  future,  and  the  immediate 
future,  of  the  race;  and  what  is  Bmpire 
but  the  predominance  of  race? 

How  TO  Secubb  Pbbdomihancb. 

How  is  that  predominance  to  be  se- 
cured? Remember  the  conditions;  na- 
tions all  becoming  more  dense  and  nu- 
merous; and,  therefore,  more  hungry 
and  more  difficult  to  satisfy;  nations 
more  and  more  educated  and  intelli- 
gent, more  observant  6f  each  other;  na- 
tions more  and  more  alive  to  their 
substantial  interests  and  capable  of 
pursuing  them;  nations,  therefore,  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  a  healthy,  growing  commerce,  and 
fiercely  determined  to  obtain  it;  na- 
tions   more  and    more    civilized,    and 
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therefore   less   and   less   anxious   for 
the     wager     of      battle,     bnt      still 
ready  even    for  that.  If    it  be  neces- 
sary for    their    new    objects.     After 
all,     when     yon     have     reduced     all 
this  to  its  last  expression,  it  comes  to 
this— the  keener  and    more  developed 
Intelligence  of  humanity,  stimulated  by 
competition  and  enhanced  by  training. 
It  is  with  that  intelligence  that  we  have 
to  struggle  and  to  vie.    This  conflict  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear,  if  we  choose  to 
rouse  ourselves.     We  have,  I  believe, 
the  best  natural  material  in  the  world. 
But  I  doubt  if  we  are  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.    It  is, 
perhaps,  well  to  revel  in  a  sunburst  of 
prosperity  and  of  high  wages.    It  may 
be  well  to  owe  much  of  that  prosperity 
to  an  unbounded  exportation  of  coal, 
of  which  we  have  a  large  but  limited 
supply,  and  which  is  vitally  necessary 
to  us  as  the  element  of  existence.     It 
is  well  In  a  time  of  stress  to  send  a  host 
of  spirited  Volunteers  to  the  front,  to 
admire  their  hereditary  valor,  and  to 
welcome  them  back.    It  is  well  to  be 
convinced  that  we  are  the  finest  fellows 
on  the  earth  and  supreme  on  the  seas. 
If  that  be  the  truth  it  is  comfortable 
enough.    But  the  mere  exhilarating  im- 
pression is    scarcely   sufficient      If  it 
were  founded  on  hard,  tested  facts  it 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory.     But 
is  it?     There  is  no  disparagement  im- 
plied in  the  criticism  of  this  attitude. 
There  is  only  a  sense  of  the  heedless 
self-confidence  of    strength.     Our  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  the  actual  closeness 
of  competition,  and  the  cold,  elaborate, 
vigilant  science  which  that    fact    in- 
volves.    The    calculating    tortoise    in 
these  days  will  always  overtake  the  ex- 
uberant hare;  and  yet  even  the  tortoise 
will  seek  to  improve  his  pace.    Every- 
thing that  survives  becomes  refined  to 
an  art    Take  your  games  as    an    in- 
stance.   Chess,  I  suppose,  was  in  its  in- 
ception an  artless  diversion.      It  now 
taxes  the  most  acute  minds  and  elicits 


new  powers  from  the  brain.  The  first 
cricketer,  as  I  Judge  from  portraits, 
played  with  an  elementary  club,  which 
would  now  be  wholly  incompetent  to 
defend  a  wicket  for  an  Instant  But 
football  afTords  an  even  stronger  illus- 
tration. I  suppose  it  began  in  the  child- 
ish propensity  to  play  with  a  ball,  and 
the  boyish  anxiety  to  kick  anything. 
But  it  has  developed  into  a  science.  I 
know  of  no  sport  which  afTords  such 
lessons  for  national  success  as  associa- 
tion football.  I  do  not,  indeed,  under- 
stand the  refinements  of  the  game.  But 
the  meanest  intellect  can  grasp  that  it 
implies  incessant  watchfulness;  that  its 
essence  is  an  alert  combination  of  all 
powers  for  one  object;  that  indolence  or 
selfishness  are  fatal;  that  the  player,  in- 
deed, who  does  not  do  his  best  to  co- 
operate or  who  plays  for  his  own  hand 
must  necessarily  be  outlawed.  So  it  is 
with  nations.  If  they  desire  to  survive 
they  must  constantly  sharpen  their  in- 
telligence and  equipment.  They  need 
the  constant  co-operation  of  the  €k)y- 
emment  with  the  governed;  of  science 
and  vigilance  with  commerce;  of  the 
teachers  with  the  taught  and  with  the 
age  in  which  they  teach. 

Saobifice  and  Erdeavob. 

Remember,  too,  this  historical  fact. 
We  belong  to  a  nation  which  has  ever 
been  ambitious.  Under  the  great  Bd- 
wards  and  Harries  and  the  mighty 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  ambition  grew  and 
swelled,  and  has  never  had  leisure  to 
shrink.  But  ambition,  though  an  exalt- 
ing, is  an  exacting  virtue.  It  is  made 
of  stem  stufT;  it  cannot  endure  apathy 
or  even  content.  It  exacts  constant 
sacrifice  and  untiring  endeavor.  Plant- 
ing a  fiag  here  and  there,  or  demarcat- 
ing regions  with  a  red  line  on  a  map, 
are  vain  diversions  if  they  do  not  imply 
an  unswerving  purpose  to  develop  and 
to  maintain.  But  maintenance  requires 
that  we  shall  be  alive  to  all  modem 
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methods.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  forget  this, 
and  to  imagine  that  our  swaddling- 
clothes  will  sufQce  for  our  maturity.  I 
urge  you,  then,  gentlemen,  to  realize  in 
your  own  persons  and  studies  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  on  yourselves. 
You  are,  after  all,  members  of  that 
company  of  adventurers  (used  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  not  the  modern  sense) 
which  is  embarlsed  in  the  business  of 
carrying  this  British  Empire  through 
the  20th  century.  Each  of  you  has  his 
share  in  that  glorious  heritage,  and 
each  of  you  is  answerable  for  that 
share. 

Be,    then,    practical  partners,    intel- 
ligent  partners,    industrious  partners, 
and  so  you  will  be  in  the  best  sense 
practical.  Intelligent  industrious  Impe- 
rialists.     Be  inspired  in  your  various 
callings  with  the  thought  of  the  service 
that  you  can  do    to    your   country   in 
faithfully  following  your  profession,  so 
that  In  doing  private  you  are  doing  pub- 
lic duty  too.    The  Church,  the  law  and 
medicine,  those  chaste  and  venerable 
sisters,  will,  I  suppose,  claim  most  of 
you,  and  in  the  service    of    each   you 
have  ample  opportunities  of  rendering 
service  to    the   Commonwealth.      The 
law  is  the  ladder  to  Parliament;  and 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is,  and  I  hope 
will  Increasingly  be,     a    constitutional 
bond  of  Empire.    The  missions  of  the 
Churches,  and  the  Churches  themselves 
apart  from  their  sacred  functions  and 
home  labors,  which  directly  serve  the 
State  so  far  as  they  raise  their  floclss, 
have  incalculably  aided  in  the  expan- 
sion,  consolidation  and  civilization  of 
the  Empire.  And  medicine  should  tend 
and  raise  the  race  on  which  all  depends. 
For  from  my  point  of  view  there  Is  not 
a  close  in  the  darlcest  quarters  of  Glas- 
>row,  or  a  crofter's  cabin  in  the  Hebri- 
des, which  Is  not  a  matter  of  Imperial 
concern  quite  as  truly,  in  Its  proportion 
and    degree,    as    those   more   glowing 
topics  to  which  that    adjective  is  too 
often  limited. 


OuB  Splendid  Domivioit. 

And,  mark  this,  in  all  that  I  have  said 
there  is  no  word  of  war,  not  even  the 
beat  of  a  drum,  or  the  distant  singing 
of  a  bullet  To  some  the  Empire  Is 
little  else,  and  that  malces  many  hate 
the  word.  That  is  not  my  view.  Our 
Empire  is  not  founded  on  the  prece- 
dents associated  with  that  name.  It 
is  not  the  realm  of  conquest  which  that 
term  has  been  used  to  imply.  It  has 
often  used  the  sword,  it  could  not  exist 
without  the  sword,  but  it  does  not 
live  by  the  sword.  Defence  and  readi- 
ness to  fight  are  vital  enough  in  their 
way,  but  not  less  vital  is  the  civil  and 
domestic  side;  the  commerce,  the  edu- 
cation, the  intelligence,  the  unceasing 
leaven  of  a  high  and  the  sour  decadence 
of  a  low  ideal.  War  and  conquest  can 
fill  the  lives  of  but  a  part  of  the  nation; 
a  sane  and  simple  duty  to  the  Empire 
may  well  inspire  the  whole.  And  when 
we  worlc  in  that  spirit  we  should  re- 
ceive grace  from  the  idea,  from  that 
glorious  vision  transformed  into  fact— 
the  British  Empire.  Remember  how 
incomparably  Shai^espeare  described 
it:— 

This  Royal  throne  of  Icings,  this  scep- 

tered  isle. 
This    earth    of    majesty,  this    seat  of 

Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men— this  little 

world. 
This  precious  stone  set    In  the   silver 

sea. 

This  blessed  spot  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England. 

And  yet  that  was  only  the  source  and 
centre  of  what  we  now  behold,  which 
has  soared  so  far  beyond  whatever 
Shakespeare  can  have  conceived.  How 
marvellous  It  all  is!    Built  not  by  saints 
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and  angels,  but  the  work  of  men's 
hands;  cemented  with  men's  honest 
blood  and  with  a  world  of  tears,  welded 
by  the  best  brains  of  centuries  past; 
not  without  the  taint  and  reproach  In- 
cidental to  all  human  work,  but  con- 
structed on  the  whole  with  pure  and 
splendid  puri>ose.  Human,  and  yet  not 
wholly  human— for  the  most  heedless 
and  the  most  cynical  must  see  the  fin- 
ger of  the  Divine.  Growing  as  trees 
grow,  while  others  slept;  fed  by  the 
faults  of  others  as  well  as  by  the  char- 
acter of  our  fathers;  reaching  with  the 
ripple  of  a  resistless  tide  over  tracts 
and  Islands  and  continents,  until  our  lit- 
tle Britain  woke  up  to  find  herself  the 
foster-mother  of  nations  and  the  source 
of  united  empires.  Do  we  not  hail  In 
this  less  the  energy  and  fortune  of  a 
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race  than  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Almighty?  Shall  we  not  while  we  adore 
the  blessing,  acknowledge  the  responsi- 
bility? And  while  we  see  far  away  In 
the  rich  horizons,  growing  generations 
fulfilling  the  promise,  do  we  not  own 
with  resolution  mingled  with  awe  the 
honorable  duty  Incumbent  on  our- 
selves? Shall  we  then  falter  or  fall? 
The  answer  is  not  doubtful.  We  will 
rather  pray  that  strength  may  be  given 
us,  adequate  and  abundant,  to  shrink 
from  no  sacrifice  In  the  fulfilment  of 
our  mission;  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
high  tradition  of  our  forefathers;  and 
that  we  may  transmit  their  bequest  to 
our  children,  aye,  and,  please  God,  to 
their  remote  descendants,  enriched  and 
undefiled,  this  blessed  and  splendid  do- 
minion. 


FRENCH  WIT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


If  It  be  true  in  the  words  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  herself  a  wit,  that 
"L'esprit  sert  &  tout  et  ne  sufflt  &  rlen," 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  wit  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  serves  to  paint  a 
truer  picture  of  the  times  than  all  the 
dull  pages  of  learned  histonans.  From 
anecdote  and  gossip,  compliment,  mal- 
ice, fiattery,  repartee,  rises  ever  new 
the  figure  of  that  shocking  age,  that 
went,  wicked,  handsome  and  fearless, 
with  a  mot  still  on  Its  lips,  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 

The  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  al- 
ready a  synonym  for  that  delicate 
epigrammatic  cleverness  essentially 
French.  Wit  was  the  mode,  the  supreme 
mode  among  the  wittiest  people  in  the 
world  and  in  an  age  which  was  pre- 
eminently the  Age  of  Good  Talk— and 
bad  deeds.    From  the  Sun  King's  gold- 


en youth  to  his  sombre  setting  under 
the  De  Maintenon,  the  Court  Chronicle 
Is  but  a  chronicle  of  Infinitely  charac- 
teristic Jests  and  aphorisms.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  Louis,  fiushed  with  confidence 
and  victory,  who  uttered  tlie  familiar 
"L'6tat  c'est  moi."  It  was  she  who 
rose  from  pauperdom  to  govern  France 
by  the  careful  exercise  of  shrewd  vir- 
tues, who  is  responsible  for  the  saying 
that  "nothing  is  so  clever  as  Irreproach- 
able conduct."  The  heads,  crowned  or 
uncrowned,  set  the  example,  and  the 
slncerest  fiattery  was  Imitation.  Even 
when  the  lesser  stars  outshone  the  Sun 
himself,  he  was  not  ofTended. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Louis  to  a  new  am- 
bassador, "what  I  chiefly  dt^slre  to  im- 
press upon  you  is  that  you  follow  a  line 
of  conduct  entirely  different  from  that 
of  your  predecessors." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  ambassador.  "I  In- 
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tend  to  act  so  that  your  Majesty  will 
not  need  to  give  such  an  Instruction  to 
my  successor." 

Here  indeed  one  might  be  daring  but 
not  dull,  and  frank  but  not  feeble. 
When  Bassompierre,  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  relating  to  the  monarch  how  he 
had  entered  that  city  on  a  handsome 
mule,  '*Oh,  oh!"  said  Louis,  with  a  king- 
ly wit,  *'what  a  fine  thing  to  see  an  ass 
on  a  mule!" 

"Very  fine,  sire,"  replied  Bassom- 
pierre;  "I  was  representing  you!" 

There  is  no  recorded  occasion  on 
which  such  a  candor  ofTended  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  monarch  who  of  all  mon- 
archs  best  knew  how  to  preserve  the 
outward  dignity  and  glory  of  a  Idng, 
and  who,  in  circumstances  where  the 
ordinary  mortal  would  have  felt  and 
acted  supremely  omall,  always  con- 
trived to  appear  to  the  dazzled  courtly 
eyes  of  the  old  rtQitM  supremely 
great. 

Those  sycophants— the  best  syco- 
phants known  to  history— perceived,  in- 
deed, no  admission  in  the  least  damag- 
ing to  the  king's  honor  when  his  queen 
died  saying  that  she  could  not  remem- 
ber a  single  happy  day  in  her  life;  and 
went  doubtless  into  the  proper  rap- 
tures of  delight  when  the  gallant  mon- 
arch himself  observed  that  the  queen's 
death  was  the  first  uneasiness  she  had 
given  him. 

Pages  of  moralizing  and  moral  statis- 
tics could  hardly  present  a  more  start- 
ling and  real  picture  of  that  Court  than 
the  litUe  story  of  the  noble  and  great 
woman  who,  entreated  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles if  only  to  set  a  good  example 
there,  replied,  "The  best  example  I  can 
set  is  to  stay  away;"  or  of  that  other 
woman  who  said  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult post  to  fill  at  Court  was  that  of  a 
maid  of  IwnoT. 

Cannot  one  fancy  the  two  stories  go- 
ing the  round  of  the  royal  dukes  and 
duchesses,  of  my  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  of  the  groups  in  the 


ante-room,  and  provoking  everywhere 
the  most  delicious  amusement? 

"Ma  tante,"  said  the  poor  Uttle  Dau- 
phine  of  Savoy,  though  she  had  known 
the  Court  from  a  child,  "on  se  moque 
de  tout  ici."  At  everything.  At  honor 
and  virtue,  at  vice  and  dishonor  alike; 
with  the  mockery  that  was  soon  to  top- 
ple monarchy  and  wobU^w  together 
down  a  bottomless  pit  of  ruin. 

Bodily  ill  health  would  naturally  be 
unpopular  in  a  court  where  moral  dis- 
ease was  so  rife,  and  it  was  another 
unhappy  Dauphine,  this  time  of  Bava- 
ria, who,  when  her  friends  suggested 
to  her  that  her  frequent  maladies  were 
a  sham,  and  a  very  unmodlsh  sham 
moreover  and  In  the  worst  possible 
taste,  said  that  she  must  die  to  justify 
herself.  Poor  soul!  ugly  in  a  Court 
where  beauty  was  a  necessity,  she  had 
no  friend  in  the  world  but  that  good, 
coarse,  rough  old  Teuton,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  mother  of  that  "braggart  In 
crime"  the  Regent,  who,  for  her  part, 
described  the  Sun  and  his  satellites 
with  such  a  deadly  truthfulness  that  a 
more  decent  age  declines  to  transcribe 
her  remarka 

As  for  religion,  that  was  a  jest  too. 

"Why  do  you  have  so  many  fools  in 
your  Order?"  some  one  asked  a  Jesuit 
"II  nous  faut  des  saints,"  was  the  cynic 
reply.  To  believe  was  to  be  intellec- 
tually feeble,  in  fact  Was  there  here 
no  forecast  of  that  philosophic  atheism 
which  was  so  modish  before  the  Revo- 
lution that  a  woman  of  fashion  could 
damn  a  friend  in  the  words,  "n  est 
d6iste,  11  est  bigot?" 

One  of  the  best  stories  at  Court  was 
that  of  the  simple  little  country  sister 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  who 
making  her  profession  at  the  Abbey  of 
Chelles  and  astounded  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  service  and  the  groups  of 
clergy  in  their  splendid  vestments,  ex- 
claimed: "This  must  be  Heaven!"  "No^ 
Madame,"  replied  a  wag,  "there  are  too 
many  bishops." 
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'Each  cdn  Is  an  epigram,"  said  the 
AbM  'Gobelin  when  the  brilliant  Ma- 
dame de  Conlanges  had  made  her  con- 
fession to  him.  If  the  Abb6  and  the 
|>enitent  both  thought  the  wit  made  the 
sins  more  venial,  why,  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  age  and  shared  by  every- 
one. What  hope  was  there  for  a 
Church  of  which  Iscariot-Dubols  was 
to  be  soon  high  priest  and  where  a  pun 
was  a  passport  to  a  place?  When  Ma- 
dame d'Heudicourt  pleaded  with  Liouis 
XIV  for  the  advancement  of  the  licen- 
tious Abb6  Testu,  Louis  replied  that 
Testu  was  not  "assez  homme  de  bien" 
to  guide  others.  "To  become  so,  sire," 
she  replied,  *'he  only  requires  that  your 
Majesty  should  make  him  a  bishop." 
So  pretty  a  wit  surely  deserved  a  pretty 
reward. 

Nobody,  it  appears,  saw  anything  be- 
neath the  Jest  in  these  anecdotes— no 
sign  of  the  times  or  grim  prophecy  of 
the  times  to  come.  Was  not  that  a 
capital  story  of  the  peasant  who, 
meeting  the  king  hunting  in  winter 
time  without  a  mufT  {manchowi)  as  was 
the  fashion,  expressed  to  a  companion 
his  surprise  that  the  monarch  did  not 
protect  himself  from  the  cold.  "He  has 
no  need  to,"  said  the  other.  "His  hands 
are  always  in  our  pockets."  That  low- 
bom  mot  went  the  round  of  the  most 
aristocratic  circles. 

Could  there  have  been  any  among 
them  who  remembered  it  again  on 
a  January  morning  many  years 
later,  when  another  king.  Inno- 
cent, expiated  the  sins  of  his  guilty 
race  under  the  guillotine? 

It  took  that  famous  Instrument  to  de- 
stroy the  Bourbon  belief  in  the  Bour- 
bon immensity,  infallibility  and  Im- 
mortality. It  was  not  only  the  cour- 
tiers who  flattered  majesty,  but  the 
Church  itself.  When  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses found  Abb6  Bouin  in  one  of  the 
royal  apartments  at  Versailles  and 
asked  him  what  he  did  there,  "I  have 
to  give  a  description  of  Paradise  in  a 
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sermon,  Madame,"  he  replied,  ''and  I 
have  come  here  to  take  notes." 

These  were  the  clergy  who  wrote 
funeral  eulogies  for  a  Regent  and  a 
Louis  XV  and  declaimed  them  to  a 
laity  who  listened  with  perfect  gravity 
and  complacence.  It  was  only  a  Vol- 
taire who  dared  to  think  that  some 
kind  of  apology  might  be  needed,  and  of- 
fered, even  In  an  "Eloge  Funfibre,"  for 
the  vicious  tool  of  Pompadours  and  Du 
Barrls,  and  made  for  the  worst  of  the 
Bourbons  that  splendid  and  courtly  ex- 
cuse, "On  ne  pent  pas  6tre  toujours  rol: 
on  seralt  trop  &  plalndre."  It  Is  cu- 
rious to  trace  further  on  in  the  little 
Due  d'Enghien— with  what  a  fate  be- 
fore him,  tragedy  knows— the  pride  of 
his  house.  When  he  has  committed 
some  childish  fault  his  tutors  punished 
him  by  making  him  have  his  dinner  at 
a  little  table  by  himself,  "I  hope  your 
Highness  will  feel  ashamed  of  your- 
self." "Eh!  messieurs,"  replied  the 
child,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the 
sufTerers,  since  you  are  deprived  of  the 
honor  of  dining  with  me."  Not  a  bad 
pride  this  of  race,  In  the  dark  times  of 
revolution.  It  was  this  which  helped  a 
I>amballe,  who,  in  prosperity,  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  a  lobster  and  had  a 
"crlse  des  nerfs"  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  to  go  through  prison  and  death  a 
heroine;  and  this  which  supported  a 
child  called  Louis  XVII  through  such 
horrors  as,  recalled  a  hundred  years  af- 
ter, have  made  men  ask  if  indeed  there 
be  a  beneficent  God. 

But  to  that  pride  which  Intoxicated 
them  in  prosperity  and  ennobled  them 
in  adversity,  the  Bourbons  added  a 
courtliness  exemplified,  not  by  a  hun- 
dred anecdotes,  but  by  thousands.  The 
whole  "Biblioth^que  des  Cours"  is  fuU 
of  them— every  memorialist  has  a  hun- 
dred new  ones  of  his  own. 

If  the  kings  were  flattered,  they  could 
flatter.  They  set  the  example  of  grace, 
of  tact,  of  the  finest  magnanimity—of 
speech.     No  example  in  history  waa 
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more  admirably  followed.  If  phrases 
could  hare  secured  a  monarchy,  the 
French  throne  would  have  been  found- 
ed on  a  rock. 

When  Monsieur— the  first  Monsieur 
at  the  CJourt  of  Louis  XIV— discovered 
at  his  lev6e  that  his  watch  had  been 
stolen,  presumably  by  one  of  his  valets, 
he  finished  dressing  hastily,  and,  ad- 
dressing them  all,  said:  "Oenitlemen, 
the  watch  strikes.  Let  us  separate  as 
quickly  as  we  can."  What  a  tact  and 
finish  was  here!  The  spirit  of  Mon- 
sieur was  admirably  caught  by  the 
French  gentleman  of  the  time  who,  at- 
tacked by  robbers  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  simply  observed,  *'Sirs,  you 
have  opened  very  early  to-day." 

There  is  but  one  record  of  a  royal 
Uti9e  in  this  brilliant  age,  and  that,  af- 
ter an,  does  credit  to  the  kingly  heart 
if  not  to  the  kingly  head.  "Marshal, 
have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  my  poor 
Lausmatt?"  was  Louis  XV's  only  ob- 
servation to  Richelieu  when  he  came  to 
see  him  after  the  taking  of  Manon. 
Lausmatt  was  a  valet  de  chambre.  Even 
poor,  dull,  lockmaking,  inadequate 
Louis  XYI  remembered  sometimes  the 
courtly  traditions  of  his  race,  and  when 
Madame  Vig^e  Le  Brun  showed  him 
that  picture  of  his  lovely  girl  queen 
which  afterwards  gave  to  her  the  fatal 
name  of  Madame  Deficit,  he  turned  to 
the  artist  and  said,  "Madame,  I  know 
nothing  about  painting,  but  you  have 
made  me  love  it."  As  for  the  forlorn 
little  king  of  the  Temple  he  dealt  in 
gentle  deeds  more  than  gentle  words— 
a  reversion  of  things  which,  had  his  an- 
cestors practised  it,  might  have  turned 
the  tide  of  that  Revolution  which  in  his 
day  an  angel  from  Heaven  could  not 
have  stemmed.  It  was  this  child  who, 
on  the  night  of  June  21,  1792,  had  for 
lullaby  the  roar  of  the  human  sea  of 
fury  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries  and, 
waking  to  the  same  tempest,  asked, 
"Mamma,  is  it  still  yesterday?"  Alas! 
for  him  it  was  henceforth  always  "yes- 


terday" until  he  had  passed  beyond 
time. 

While  the  eighteenth  century  was 
stiU  young  came  the  days  of  the  Re- 
gency and  of  Louis,,  miscalled  "Bfen 
Aimd"— the  days  of  suppers  and  salons, 
philosophy  and  depravity,  madrigals, 
epigrams,  bouts  rim^,  the  days  of  Jest 
and  pleasure,  when  mirth  was  loud^t, 
and  misery  so  miserable  that  it  was 
dumb.  Had  there  not  risen  a  Monsieur 
Arouet  de  Voltaire,  whose  very  name 
was  a  synonym  for  good  things— good 
things  meaning  smart  things,  be  it  un- 
derstood? Were  there  not  the  famous 
salons  of  Sceaux,  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
Madame  GeofTrin,  Holbach,  Helv^tius, 
a  hundred  others?  Wit  was  in  the  air; 
fiattery,  courtliness,  repartee.  To  talk 
well  was  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Had 
not  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  himself  said, 
**Un  bon  mot  vaut  bien  un  bon  livre?" 
The  Fontenelle  of  the  "Plurality  of 
Worlds,"  for  instance,  was  much  more 
esteemed  for  his  repartees  than  for  his 
book,  and  better  known  by  an  anecdote 
than  by  his  genius.  He  was  ninety- 
seven  when  it  was  told  of  him  that, 
having  paid  the  beautiful  Madame  Hel- 
vdtius  a  hundred  compliments,  he 
passed  her  without  seeming  to  see  her. 
When  she  reproached  him  for  his  want 
of  gallantry,  he  replied,  "Madame,  if  I 
had  looked  at  you  I  could  never  have 
gone  by." 

Age  was  no  excuse  for  dullness.  To 
the  last  one  must  be  alert,  brilliant, 
pointed.  It  was  the  Fontenelle  of  a 
hundred  on  his  deathbed  who,  when  a 
friend  asked  him,  *Kk)mment  cela 
va-t-il?"  wit  to,  the  last  replied  with 
dying  lips,  "Cela  ne  va  pas,  cela  s'en 
va."  The  anecdote  is  as  Impossible  of 
translation  as  are  so  many  others  of 
the  time.  It  was  a  much  earlier  and 
hon-vivant  Fontenelle  who,  passionately 
fond  of  asparagus  with  oil,  invited  to 
dinner  an  Abb6  friend  who  preferred  it 
with  butter.    Mindful  of  hospitable  ob- 
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ligations.  Monsieur  Fontenelle  had 
given  orders  that  half  the  dish  should 
be  served  one  way,  half  the  other.  Just 
before  the  course  came  on,  the  Abb6 
fell  down  in  a  fit.  Without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  Fontenelle 
rushed  straight  to  the  kitchen,  crying, 
"All  with  oil!  all  with  oil!" 

A  cynic  flavor  to  one's  Jest  pleased 
the  jaded  palates  of  that  day.  Even 
good,  homely  old  Madame  GeofTrin, 
when  some  one  said  to  her  of  a  noto- 
rious liar,  "What  he  says  is  quite  true," 
responded,  "Then  why  does  he  say  it?' 

Blind  Madame  du  Deffand,  who  wa« 
bom  cynical  as  she  was  born  bored, 
when  Helv6tius  was  blamed  in  her 
hearing  for  having  made  selfishness  in 
his  great  book  "On  the  Mind*'  the 
mainspring  of  human  action,  answered, 
"Bah!  he  has  only  betrayed  everybody's 
secret"  It  was  she  who  so  happily 
nicknamed  Montesquieu's  "Esprit  des 
Lois,"  "L'Bsprit  sur  les  Louis;"  and 
she  who  said  that  supper  was  one  of 
the  four  ends  of  man,  but  she  couldn't 
recollect  the  other  three.  It  was  the 
brilliant  Duclos  who  always  expressed 
disdain  by  the  formula,  "C'est  I'avant- 
dernier  des  hommes."  "And  why  the 
last  but  one?"  asked  a  friend.  "Pour 
ne  d^courager  personne." 

As  for  Voltaire,  he  was  the  first  of 
cynics.  When  the  author  who  was 
reading  aloud  his  dull  comedy  came  to 
the  words,  "Here  the  Chevalier 
laughed"— "Happy  man!"  murmured 
Voltaire.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  forego  one's  repartee  because  it 
gave  pain.  To  see  one's  friend  wince 
was  an  assurance  that  one's  jest  had  a 
point 

When  that  brilliant  Monsieur  Arouet 
was  answering  an  address  presented  to 
him  by  some  little  provincial  college 
which  had  called  itself  "the  daughter  of 
the  university  of  Paris,"  who  would 
have  had  him  deny  himself  his  "I  don't 
doubt  it  A  very  prudent  girl  who  has 
never  got  herself  talked  about?"  It  was 


this  same  Arouet  who,  wishing  to  keep 
dark  the  authorship  of  the  "Enfant 
Prodigue,"  replied  to  his  friends,  "But 
if  people  guess?"— "Mentez,  mes  amis, 
mentez." 

If  Voltaire  would  have  been  no  less 
Voltaire  without  his  moU,  that  is  but  a 
tribute  to  the  matchless  cleverness  of 
his  works.  Wit  in  those  days  not  only 
won  men  and  women  a  place  in  the 
world,  but  kept  it  for  them.  It  wa» 
better  than  money,  better  than  birth, 
better  than  beauty.  It  was  necessary 
to  give  piquancy  to  all  those  delightful! 
possessions.  It  made  a  poor  compaDlon*. 
illegitimate  by  birth,  pitted  by  small- 
pox, doubtful  in  morals,  living  on  char» 
ity,  one  of  the  first  hostesses  in  Paris.. 
The  proud  aristocracy  of  that  gor* 
geous  day— proud  with  the  blindest 
pride;  that  goes  just  before  the  fall-* 
were  content  to  be  received  by  the 
homely  daughter  of  a  valet  de  c?Mmbre 
or  the  light  wife  of  a  Farmer-General, 
because  in  their  salons  was  wit— wheth' 
er  it  was  wit  on  the  old  faith  men 
thought  dying,  or  on  the  old  order  of 
things  men  thought  immortal,  or  on  a 
Utopian  new  world  which  they  still 
dreamed  might  be  raised  on  some  other 
foundation  than  the  shattered  ruins  of 
the  old. 

So  long  as  it  was  wit  and  wit  with 
that  cynic  fiavor  in  it,  that  was  enough. 
That  the  cynicism  was  needed  by  a 
class  who  had  nothing  to  do,  and  had 
done  nothing  but  amuse  themselves  for 
generations,  was  not  wonderful.  It 
was  the  olive  after  the  too  gorgeous 
banquet  That  the  cynicism  became 
soon,  not  the  light  cynicism  of  words, 
but  deeper,  of  the  soul,  was  not  won- 
derful either.  The  story  of  the  noble 
lady  who,  two  days  widowed,  was  dis- 
covered by  a  surprised  friend  cheerfully 
playing  the  harp,  and  whose  only  ex- 
cuse was,  "Ah!  you  should  have  seen 
me  yesterday!"  belonged  to  a  lighter 
age  in  whose  jest  was  no  deeper  mean- 
ing.   The  mother  who,  praying  at  her 
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daughter's  sick-bed,  "Heaven  give  her 
back  to  me  and  take  all  my  other  chil- 
dren!" was  interrupted  by  the  husband 
of  another  of  her  daughters:  **Do  you 
Include  the  sons-in-law?"  is  of  the  same 
category.  But  as  the  century  advanced, 
find  as,  side  by  side  with  the  volup- 
tuous sloth  of  the  Blen  Alm6,  sprang 
Into  being  strange  ideas  of  some 
strange  future,  a  startling  conception  of 
a  France  in  which  the  French 
were  not  made  for  the  king 
but  the  king  for  the  French, 
It  became  the  fashion,  not  only  for 
oiovels  like  *'Emile"  to  teach  women  ma- 
ternity and  the  rights  of  their  depen- 
dents, and,  later,  for  plays  like  "Fl- 
igaro"  and  the  "Barber  of  Seville"  to 
xv«Lni  absolute  monarchy  of  absolute 
democracy— but  for  the  slightest  motB 
to  be  double-edged  and  significant. 
'  The  aphorism  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  who  spent  her  whole  life 
entertaining,  "Those  who  come  to  see 
me  do  me  honor,  those  who  stay  away 
give  me  pleasure,"  pleased  her  guests, 
it  seems.  The  mot  had  a  little  whip  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  flicked  her  hearers* 
int^est  into  new  life.  "Que  est-ce  qui 
est  beureux?"  said  D'Alembert,  lover 
of  Mademoiselle,  greatest  of  Encyclo- 
paedists and  mathematicians.  "Qui  est- 
ce  qui  est  heureux?  .  .  .  Quelquc  mis- 
erable." There  was  that  which  gave 
one  food  for  thought,  too,  in  the  remark 
of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  the  queen 
of  those  gaUres  du  Jtel  esprit  at  Sceaux, 
who,  when  asked  what  she  wanted 
with  the  crowd  of  noisy  people  who 
surrounded  her,  replied,  "I  am  so  un- 
happy as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
that  which  I  don't  In  the  least  need." 
It  was  such  an  ennui  as  this  as 
turned  women's  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion to  philanthropy,  the  rights  of  men, 
anything  that  was  real  and  earnest,  if 
only  for  a  change;  and,  as  a  traveller 
observed,  what  they  said  in  the  salons 
under  the  Bien  Alm6,  they  said  in  the 
streets  under  his  successor. 


Such  new  ideas  were  whispered  still 
nearer  the  king,  it  appears.  Was 
there  nothing  but  a  jest  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Government  as  "an  abso- 
lute monarchy  tempered  by  lampoons," 
or  in  the  remark  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  same  Grovemment,  there  would  be 
no  more  laughter  in  France? 

Montesquieu  boldly  defined  a  lord  as 
"a  man  who  sees  the  king,  speaks  to 
the  minister,  has  ancestors,  debts  and 
pensions." 

Prudhomme  chose  in  1789  as  his  motto 
for  his  new  "Journal  des  Revolutions 
de  Paris;"  "The  great  only  seem  great 
because  we  are  on  our  knees:  let  us 
get  up." 

When  the  Blen  Aim6  himself  com- 
placently said  of  tihe  Farmer»-General 
—-those  wicked  tax  gatherers,  the 
grasping  publicans  of  old  France— that 
they  sustained  the  'State,  the  Due 
d'Ayen  had  the  courage  to  answer, 
"Yes,  sire,  as  the  rope  sustains  the 
criminal."  The  anecdote  is,  after  all, 
but  a  preface  to  the  familiar  one  of 
Voltaire,  who,  at  the  party  when  every- 
one was  telling  robber  stories,  had 
nothing  to  say  but  "Once,  gentlemen, 
there  was  a  Farmer-General"  to  re- 
ceive the  honors  of  the  evening. 

The  times  were,  indeed,  fast  ripening 
or  rotting  to  revolution.  A  woman's 
beauty  and  unscrupulousness  could  still 
fill  government  ofilces  with  her  friends, 
and  her  cleverness  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  infiuence  hers,  and  turn  the  point 
of  any  honest  rebufT.  The  Chancellor 
Maupeou  was  talking  one  day  to  Ma- 
dame Lapelletier  de  Beaupr6,  who  had 
persuaded  all  her  many  relatives  in 
State  berths  to  oppose  the  Chancellor's 
changes:  "It  is  a  great  pity,  Madame, 
women  mix  themselves  in  afTairs  they 
understand  no  more  than  geese."  "And 
don't  you  know,"  she  answered,  "it  was 
the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol?'  The 
wit  would  have  put  her  right  in  the  es- 
timation of  that  strange  world,  if  she 
bad  been  a  thousand  times  more  in  the 
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-wrong.  So  long  as  one  was  amusing! 
Tbougb,  to  be  sure,  this  topsy-turvy 
aristocracy  had  mostly  taken  now  to 
finding  amusement  in  odd  things,  such 
as  an  artificial  aping  of  Nature,  and 
liberty  as  advocated  by  the  apostles  of 
the  "Contrat  Social,"  which  a  wicked 
little  wit  of  an  Italian  Abb6  had  hap- 
pily defined  as  "the  right  of  interfering 
in  other  people's  affairs."  It  was  this 
same  little  Galiani  who  had  once 
dubbed  Paris  the  "caf6  de  TBurope." 
That  title  was  apt  when  he  gave  it. 
Before  he  died  in  1787— jester  to  the 
end,  and  saying  that  the  dead  were  so 
bored  down  below  they  had  sent  for 
him  to  enliven  them—there  were 
strange  whisperings  in  that  caf6  of  his, 
and  ominous  portents  in  its  air  for  most 
of  the  guests.  "Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to  morrow  we  die,"  should 
have  l>een  the  motto  of  that  house  of 
entertainment. 

At  Bceaux,  a  dissipated  old  Duchess 
could  still  observe  comfortably  when  a 
young  man  of  the  people  wooed  her: 
'*A  Duchess  is  never  more  than  thirty 
for  a  bourgeois.**  She  died  before  the 
days  when  such  a  saying  would  have 
brought  up  against  her— a  capital 
crime.  A  laughing  Dauphiness,  very 
wilful  and  charming,  and  fresh  from 
an  imperial  schoolroom,  where  she  had 
gaily  succeeded  in  learning  nothing, 
nicknamed  her  dull,  mechanic  Louis 
"Vulcan:,"  her  respectable  Necker  **the 
little  counting-house  clerk,"  her  great 
reforming  Turgot,  who  would  fain  be- 
gin his  reforms  at  Court  and  deny  his 
lovely  archduchess  the  necessary  mil- 
lions for  her  pleasures,  *^e  *No*  minis- 
ter," and  Sartines  "the  gentle  liar."  It 
was  she,  too,  who  classified  the  dreary 
ladles  in  waiting— as  Fossils,  Frumps, 
and  Lumps.  Was  it  these  girlish  mock- 
eries, bitterly  repeated  and  magnified 
by  a  thousand  malicious  tongues,  of 
which  she  thought  on  that  last  morn- 
ing when  her  would-be  confessor  re- 
minded her  that  she  died  to  expiate  her 


crimes,  and  she  answered,  "No  crimes, 
but  follies?" 

When  the  Bien  Aim6  was  buried 
amid  the  universal  rejoicing  of  his  lov- 
ing subjects,  there  was  buried  with  him 
much  of  that  gaiety  and  lightness 
which  had  made  a  wicked  Court  but  too 
attractive.  The  volatile  Dauphiness 
was  queen  now— the  Queen  of  the  Dlv 
mond  Necklace,  the  Austrian,  Madame 
Veto.  If,  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign, 
when  a  mad  little  world  went  masquer- 
ading at  Trianon,  there  were  still  Jests 
enough,  there  was  a  deadly  earnestness 
beneath  them,  and  through  that  last 
fierce  sunshine  the  close  rumble  of 
thunder.  One  Jester,  the  reforming 
Abb6  €iey^  himself,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  memorable  "What  is  the 
Third  Estate?  Nothing.  What  ought 
it  to  be?  Evenrthing,"  when  one  of  his 
friends  asked  him  afterwards  what  he 
had  done  during  the  Terror,  could 
only  say,  "What  did  I  do?  I  survived." 
Another  Jester,  thr  Abb6  Maury, 
who  once,  when  a  colporteur,  to  sell  his 
newspapers,  went  about  crying.  "Death 
of  the  Abb6  Maury r'  hit  the  colporteur 
vigorously  over  the  head,  saying 
"There!  If  I  am  dead  you  will  anyhow 
believe  in  ghosts!"  narrowly  saved  his 
life  by  a  jest  at  last.  "A  la  lanteme," 
shrieked  that  mad  inob.  *'L'Abb6  k  la 
lanteme!"  "Do  you  think  you  would 
see  better  if  I  were  there 'r"  said  Mon- 
sieur with  consummate  coolness.  And 
the  laugh  went  with  him  and  they  let 
him  go. 

But  when  one  has  to  Jest  to  save 
one*s  skin  the  mirth  rings  a  little  hol- 
low. The  wit  that  made  the  Sun 
King's  Court  delightful  and  his  succes- 
sor's a  prophecy,  had  little  in  keeping 
with  the  grim  wit  of  the  Terror.  The 
Rev(dution  was  a  century  in  itself.  Its 
bitter  humor  is  its  own— and  its  own 
only.  It  is  certainly  not  the  humor  of 
that  splendid  trifler,  that  gay  solver  of 
solemn  problems,  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   One  cannot  in«tanc€  better  the 
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great  gulf  fixed  between  the  wit  of 
those  periods*  so  close  in  time  and  so 
wld^y  divided  in  spirit,  than  by 
recalling  the  old  story  of  the  deathbed 
of  Voltaire,  who  was  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  his  age,  and  a  little 
story  of  the  Terror. 

A  priest  forced  himself  upon  the  dy- 
big  pagan. 

"And  from  whom  do  you  come?" 

TiM  Oonhm  IfaiBsliM. 


ft 


**'De  la  part  de  Dieu  m^me.' 

"Eh  bien!  Monsieur  TAbbd— yos  let- 
tres  de  cr§ance?*' 

And  the  Abb6  insisted  no  more. 

"Do  you  believe  in  hell?"  said  the 
President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal to  the  Curd  of  Amplepuy. 

"How  can  I  doubt  it,"  he  answered, 
"wlien  I  see  it?" 

8,  O,  TaUentyre. 


BALLADE  OF  OLD  LOVE-LETTERS. 

Deep  in  a  cedar  chest  they  lie, 

Far  removed  from  the  light  of  day. 

The  inlc  on  their  pages  long  since  dry, 

The  soul  of  their  longing  fled  away. 

Lines  that  vary  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  yearnings  tinged  with  the  heart's  desire. 

And  words  that  promise  and  plead  and  pray— 

These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre. 

Many  a  year  has  passed  them  by. 

Many  a  month  from  March  to  May, 

The  snows  have  gathered  on  hillocks  high, 

And  birds  have  sung  in  the  orchards  gay. 

Minstrels  carolled  their  roundelay. 

And  nights  grown  black  o'er  the  sunset's  pyre; 

Yet  such  as  these  have  survived  decay— 

These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre. 

All  too  sacred  for  mortal  eye, 
Let  them  dream  in  the  silence  gray. 
For  love  remains  though  the  lovers  die. 
Slow  passing  out  from  their  house  of  clay; 
These  shall  last  while  the  waters  play. 
And  OB  till  the  steadfast  winds  may  tire, 
For  this  is  the  music  living  aye— 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre! 


ENVOY. 

Prince,  whom  the  Lords  of  earth  obey, 
Death,  although  thou  art  dark  and  dire. 
Here  Is  that  which  disputes  thy  sway— 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love's  sad  lyre! 
wn  Mtu  iftgmsioe.  Bmest  McQalfetf. 
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MADAME  MS  PEIBUX'  "DAY." 

While  this  mother,  who  regarded  her- 
self as  a  model  of  maternal  devotion, 
was  thus  announciag  the  result  of  the 
interview  with  her  daughter,  what 
was  that  daughter  doing-that  other 
victim  of  her  worldly  ambition? 

This    double   revelation    which    had 
broken  in  on  Heine's  dream  of  happi- 
ness had  filled  her  with  dismay.     She 
had  shuddered  with  pity  on  learning 
the  financial  distress  to  which  her  par- 
ents were  redtioed,  then,  with  a  bitter 
disappointment,    aklm   U   despair,    on 
hearing  that  her  father  favored  this 
marriage  with  the  Faucherot  millions, 
she  had  shuddered  and  had  bowed  her 
head.    In  saying  as  she  had  said  to  her 
mother:  "I  believe  it  will  be  yes,"  she 
had  merely  thought  aloud. 

This  sudden  renunciation  of  what  she 
regarded  as  her  own  happiness  will  ap- 
pear strange  only  to  those  who  have 
forgotten  their  own  youth,  and  how 
prompt  the  soul  is  then  to  magnani- 
mous Impulses.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances Heine  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  resist  such  an  adroit 
appeal  as  her  mother  had  made 
to  her.  but  such  resistance  became  im- 
possible since  her  father  also  required 
ithe  sacrifice;  and  of  this  it  had  been 
Madame  Le  Prieux*  supreme  artifice  to 

*conviDee  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  gentle  Iphigenia  of 
this  domestic  tragedy,  while  offering  her 
throat  to  the  knife,  had  begged  for  a 
respite.    Why  had  she  sought  this?  Be- 
cause, while  accepting  the  Idea  of  sac- 


rificing herself  to  the  will  of  her  par- 
ents, she  remembered  that  she  was  also 
sacrificing  another,  and  she  would  not, 
she  could  not,  consent  to  deal  the  blow 
without  pouring  forth  to  that  other  the 
cry  of  that  real  Iphigenia:  — 

Our  love  deceived  us.* 

She  had  not  formulated  her  thought 
distinctly,  but  she  had  felt  while  her 
mother  was  speaking  that  one  spot  in 
her  heart— there  where  the  dream  of 
happiness  with  Charles  had  blossomed 
for  a  moment— stirred  and  bled.  She 
did  not  realize  fully  the  misery  to  which 
filial  love  was  dooming  her  until  she 
was  alone  in  her  chamber. 

Even  then  she  had  but  a  brief  space 
for  refiection.  for.  as  if  by  a  cruel  irony 
of  fate,  this  Tuesday  was  Madame  Le 
Prieux*  "day."  She  would  be  called  on 
shortiy  to  dress  and  appear  to  assist 
her  mother  in  receiving  the  other  play- 
ers in  this  society  comedy,  which  was 
so  tragic  for  her. 

The  girl  seated  herself  in  her  littie 
chamber,  after  carefully  locking  the 
door,  and  as  she  gazed  about  her  seeing 
nothing,  slow  heavy  tears  began  to  rain 
down  her  cheeks,  but  without  a  sob, 
without  a  sound.  She  was  thus  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Reine  she  had  known— 
a  Reine  not  happy  indeed,  but  sustained 
by  hope,  who  had  spent  her  most  cher- 
ished hours,  those  she  could  snatch 
from  this  world,  between  the  four  walls 
of  this  tiny  room. 

The  room  was  like  a  symbol  of  the 
contradictions  of  her  life— decorated  by 
one  person,  lived  in  by  another. 

1  Le  oiel  n'a  point  aox  Joors  de  oetto  infor- 
tnnee 


•  Translated  for  The  Llvlnc  Age  by  Mary  D.  Frott. 
Oopyrlf  ht  by  The  Urlng  Age  Company. 


Attache  le  bonhenr  de  Yotre  destinee, 
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Madame  Le  Prleux  had  tried  from 
ber  earliest  childhood  to  train  her  to 
luxury,  as  other  motliers  train  their 
daughters  to  economy.  This  apparent 
aberration  had  an  object.  Resolved 
from  the  first  to  select  a  rich  son-in-law 
for  herself,  she  had  prepared  Reine  In 
advance,  as  it  were,  for  the  millions  she 
designed  for  her,  and  the  young  girl's 
bedchamber  told  the  story  of  this  singu- 
lar maternal  romance.  It  revealed 
Itself  in  every  fold  of  the  hang- 
ings of  rose-tinted  muslin,  plaited 
over  a  paler  shade  of  silk  striped  with 
blue,  In  the  curtains  of  soft  rose  silk,  in 
the  white  inlaid  furniture  draped  with 
the  same  silk,  in  the  knick-knacks  of 
wrought  silver  on  the  toilet-table. 

But  it  was  not  her  mother,  it  was 
Reine  herself  who  had  selected  the  pho- 
tographs which  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where, and  which  spoke,  not  of  a  pas- 
sion for  luxury,  but  of  filial  piety  and 
humble  friendships.  They  were  like- 
nesses, not  of  the  rich  and  ele- 
gant girls  whom  her  mother  had 
picked  out  for  her  friends,  but  of  her 
old  grandparents  at  Chevagnes  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  of  her  father  in  his 
youth,  of  her  mother  in  a  simple  little 
gown  before  her  worldly  triumphs; 
there  was  a  group  of  the  Huguenih 
cousins,  Charles'  father  and  mother  and 
Charles  himself  in  the  doorway  of  their 
mas.  In  this  collection  of  Reine's  ob- 
jects of  afTection,  the  extremely  un- 
aristocratic  face  of  Fanny  Perrin  also 
figured;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
cotillion  favors  and  all  the  other  little 
souvenirs  that  young  girls  prize. 

In  the  corner  by  the  window  stood  a 
little  desk  of  old  chestnut-wood  with 
the  chair  belonging  to  it,  which  Madame 
Le  Prieux  had  preserved  as  an  antique, 
and  which  had  been  Hector's  in  his  child- 
hood. Over  it  were  ranged  on  book- 
shelves Relne's  small  collection  of  fa- 
vorite books,  the  three  volumes  of  her 
father's  works,  of  course,  and  beside 
^em  certain  gifts  of  bis,  by  which  be 


had  striven  to  cultivate  in  her  a  taste 
and  feeling  for  poetry  akin  to  his  own; 
Racine's  tragedies  representing  the 
classics,  and  for  the  moderns,  the  "Bfa- 
rie"  of  Brizeux,  the  "Poems  and  Stan- 
zas" of  SuUy-Prudhomme,  and  "Last 
Words"  by  Antony  Peschamps.  A  few 
religious  books  completed  the  upper 
shelf,  and  below  them  Btood  a  row  of 
mysterious  volumes,  rather  tall,  and 
with  dates  only  printed  on  their  backs. 
These  contained  a  series  of  selections 
from  Le  Prieux'  articles,  cut  oat  and 
pasted  in  blank  books  by  Reine,  and 
bound  year  by  year;  the  collection  in- 
cluded all  her  especial  favorites,  chosen 
with  a  daughter's  artless  idolatry. 

Among  all  these  modest  relic»~ 
faded  photographs,  old  provincial  fur> 
niture,  beloved  booka— where  she  was 
at  home,  how  forsaken  and  wretched 
the  poor  child  felt  herself !  Into  what 
an  unspeakable  abyss  of  misery  she 
had  suddenly  fallen  by  that  instanta- 
neous submission  on  every  point  which 
her  mother  had  so  artfully  obtained. 
Alone  with  her  own  thoughts,  she  felt 
constrained  anew  by  a  sense  of  duty 
which  she  was  Incapable  even  of  dis- 
cussing. When  her  ruling  emotion  for 
years  had  been  one  of  pity,  growing 
each  day  more  acute,  for  the  bondage 
under  which  her  father  was  being 
crushed,  how  could  she  see  a  chance  of 
lightening  this  bondage— and  reject  it? 

And  this  was  not  a  chance,  it  was  a 
certainty!  While  her  mother  was  still 
speaking  she  had  weighed  the  amount 
of  the  debt  against  the  labor  her  father 
must  assume  to  pay  it  She  had  so 
often  gone  through  these  mental  calcu- 
lations when  her  mother  was  dragging 
her  from  dressmaker  to  milliner  and 
discussing  before  her  an  order  for  hata 
or  gowns  which  they  could  so  easily 
have  spared.  What  were  these  ex- 
I)en8es  which  had  always  caused  her 
twinges  of  remorse,  compared  with  the 
forty  thousand  francs  admitted  by  Ma- 
dame Le  Prieux  and  the  aiH;MilIing  num- 
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ber  of  pages  that  must  be  penned  to 
earn  them?  Reine  reckoned  these  pages 
anew  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
and  they  crushed  her  the  more  as  she 
reflected  on  her  father's  scrupulous 
probity.  She  knew  that  from  the  hour 
when  he  should  learn  the  truth  he 
would  never  rest  until  the  last  bill  was 
paid. 

And  it  rested  with  her  to  make  all 
this  easy  for  him!  How  could  she  hesi- 
tate even  for  a  moment?  What  answer 
could  she  make  to  her  mother's  irrefut- 
able arguments,  pointing  out,  in  the 
opulence  of  her  future  establishment,  a 
daily  source  of  relief  to  her  parents? 
None,  except  that  her  heart  was  draw- 
ing her  another  way!  The  whole  ques- 
tion thus  lay  between  her  happiness  and 
theirs,  and  when  a  generous  young 
heart  sees  such  a  dilemma  as  this,  it 
has  solved  it  already. 

But  to  renounce  all  happiness  is  not 
to  abandon  the  right  of  weeping  over  it 
—over  oneself—and  it  was  these  heart- 
breaking tears  that  were  streaming 
down  Reine's  cheeks,  in  her  maiden 
chamber,  where  the  companions  of  her 
solitude  had  been  a  throng  of  artless 
dreams  of  the  future,  and  where  she 
had  now  sought  refuge,  not  to  struggle 
against  her  fate  but  to  weep  in  silence. 

And  silently  they  fell,  these  tears! 
How  long  she  could  not  herself  have 
said,  when  she  suddenly  started  to  her 
feet  stung  by  a  new  thought.  Her  lit- 
tle fragile  hands  brushed  away  the 
tears,  and  with  a  resolute  movement  of 
her  head,  she  said  aloud: 

"If  I  have  not  courage  for  myself, 
how  can  I  give  it  to  Charles?" 

The  generous  girl  was  learning  to  for- 
get herself  absolutely.  Compassion  for 
others  was  the  natural  instinct  of  her 
sweet  and  sensitive  nature,  and  it  had 
been  early  developed  by  divining  and 
sharing  the  silent  and  hidden  sadness 
of  her  father's  lot. 

Already  she  was  beginning  to  grieve 
only  for  Charles;  she  knew  so  well  how 


truly  he  loved  her!  She  loved  him. 
in  return  with  a  tenderness  which, 
was  all  devotion— how  he  would  suffer- 
in  seeing  her  married  to  Faucherot,  and 
without  being  sustained  by  that  sense* 
of  filial  duty  that  comforted  her. 

She  took  up  the  photograph  where- 
he  was  grouped  with  his  father  and: 
mother— an  amateur  print  taken  by  her- 
self during  her  tour  in  Provence.    But, 
though  it  was  faint  and  far  from  clear- 
— the  young  man's  figure  half  lost  inr 
the  background— ertill    his  profile    was- 
recognisable;  It  was  his  expression,  his- 
smile,  a  certain  pose  of  the  head  char- 
acteristic of  him. 

In  a  sudden  vision,  Reine  saw  him. 
as  he  would  be  in  future  years,  retired 
among  his  people  and  eating  his  heart 
out  in  melancholy  while  she  was  the- 
wife  of  another^and  of  what  other! 
The  vision  was  so  painful  that  she  laid* 
the  photograph  aside  and  paced  up  and 
down  her  narrow  chamber,  revolving 
again  and  again  the  one  thought  which 
absorbed  her  whole  being— how  should^ 
she  break  the  frightful  news  to  Charles,, 
what  should  she  say  to  him? 

And  yet  it  must  be  she  who  first  told 
him.    Reine  was  too  loyal  not  to  feel' 
this;  from  the  moment  that  she  accept- 
ed the  thought  of    marrying  another* 
man,  after  the  words  that  had  passed' 
between  them,  she  owed  Charles  an  ex- 
planation and  an  immediate  one.    Had' 
she  not  authorized  him  to  let  Madame* 
Huguenin  make  the  proposal,  the  very 
idea  of  which  now  heightened  her  dis- 
tress?   Confiding  too  much  In  her  moth- 
er to  suspect  that  she  could  have  re- 
ceived the  letter  and  concealed  the  fact 
from  her,  she  trembled     now  lest    It 
should  be  on    the  way— after    having- 
longed  for  it  so  ardently!    If  only  Ma- 
dame Huguenin  had  hesitated,  if  there 
were  only  time  to  prevent  the  letter  be- 
ing written,  and  spare  this  humiliation- 
to  the  parents  of  the  man  she  loved  r 
For  this  reason  she  mu^t  speak,  and  at 
once. 
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This  interview  in  which  she  must  see 
her  friend  suffer— and  through  her— ap- 
peared to  her  at  once  inevitable  and  un- 
endurable. What  pretext  could  she  find 
to  justify  her  for  taking  back  her 
plighted  word?  How  could  he  forgive 
her  without  knowing  her  true  motive? 
And  yet  that  true  motive  must  remain 
a  secret  to  all  the  world,  and  above  all 
to  Charles. 

Even  if  it  were  not  for  her  solemn 
promijse  to  her  mother,  her  natural  deli- 
cacy of  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
initiating  him  into  this  painful  family 
secret— the  martyrdom  of  her  father. 

But  if  she  could  not  confess  all  to 
him,  how  explain  her  conduct  so  that 
he  should  not  condemn  her?  After 
their  interview  at  the  ball,  in  which 
she  had  been  so  simply  frank,  he  would 
not  believe  her  if  she  told  him  that  she 
had  reflected  and  that  she  no  longer 
loved  him— and,  again,  something  with- 
in her  protested  against  thus  slandering 
her  own  heart  And  this  pride,  this 
desire  to  show  him  the  sincerity  of  her 
feelings,  without  revealing  the  motive 
of  her  action,  finally  inspired  the  ro- 
mantic child  with  the  most  artless  and 
yet  audacious  scheme— a  plan  at  once 
Irrational  and  toucAiing. 

Yes,  she  would  see  Chnrlcs,  and  she 
would  see  him  alone.  She  would  ap- 
peal to  his  esteem,  to  his  faith  in  her, 
to  his  love;  she  would  ask  him  to  be- 
lieve in  her,  to  believe  that  she  had  not 
^dceived  him,  that  she  had  not  altered, 
that  she  could  never  alter  in  her  affec- 
tion for  him— and  she  would  declare  to 
lilm  at  the  same  time  that  they  must 
renounce  their  dream  of  marriage  on 
diccount  of  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
XI  sacred  reason  which  she  could  never 
•disclose!  She  would  implore  him  if  he 
loved  her  not  to  try  to  discover  it  She 
'would  appeal  to  his  trust  in  her— and 
lie  would  understand  all  the  sincerity 
and  the  suffering  in  this  appeal.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  moment  for  them 
both— this  breaking  off  of  their  secret 


(betrothal— but  at  least  she  should  leave 
him  knowing  that  he  did  not  misjudge 
her. 

A  woman  who  loves,  even  if  she  be 
as  artless  as  this  innocent  child.  Is  al- 
ways a  little  tempted  to  excuse  the 
means  she  employs  to  serve  that  love, 
even  if  they  are  as  tortuous  as  those  of 
the  Agn^ses  and  Bosines  of  comedy. 
Reine  was  neither  an  Agnds  nor  a 
Rosine.  She  was  one  of  those  charm- 
ing girls  of  the  old  French  hourgeoiM/t 
.  who  are  all  finesse,  yet  all  truth.  She 
had  an  innate  horror  of  falsehood 
which  made  her  hesitate  at  the  moment 
of  carrying  out  her  plan  over  one  fea- 
ture of  It,  a  hesitation  which  would 
seem  very  puerile  to  the  emancipated 
woman  of  the  day. 

Her  scruple  was  this:  to  converse 
with  her  cousin  alone  was  impossible 
in  her  own  home.  He  would  not  even 
venture  to  ask  for  her  in  Madame 
lie  Prieux'  absence;  and  at  the 
were  thought  that  he  might  present 
himself  on  their  "day,"  that  she  might 
be  obliged  to  meet  him  under  her 
mother's  eye,  with  no  opportunity  to 
speak  frankly  with  him,  the  girl  felt 
her  courage  fail. 

Meanwhile,  time  was  passing.  As  it 
chanced,  on  the  following  momiog,  she 
was  to  go,  escorted  by  the  faithful  Fan- 
ny Perrin,  to  one  of  those  fashionable 
classes  which  her.  education  required. 
It  was  her  habit  in  fine  weather  to  take 
a  walk  with  her  chaperone  after  the 
class  was  over. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  appoint  a  ren- 
dezvous with  Charles  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens  or  the  Champs  Elys^es,  on  the 
following  morning.  They  would  meet 
as  if  by  chance,  and  walk  a  few  steps 
together.  This,  too,  had  happened  sev- 
eral times.  Yes,  that  would  be  the 
simplest  plan.  She  took  from  her  writ- 
ing-table a  little  blue  telegraph  blank, 
but  as  she  was  about  to  dip  her  pen 
in  the  ink,  she  paused.  It  was  not 
writing  the  message,  nor  making  the  ap- 
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fpointment    which    suddenly    daunted 
iber.    Several  times  before  Madame  Le 
Prieux  had  requested  her  to  write  to 
her  cousin  in  regard  to  some  invitation; 
and  she  knew  that  in  appointing  this 
meeting,  she  was  actuated  by  the  high- 
•est  motives.    But  the  image  that  stayed 
her  hand  was  that    of    Mademoiselle 
Perrin,  who  reposed  such  blind  faith  in 
her  that  she  would  never    dream    of 
'doubting  the  accidental  nature  of  this 
interview.     To    deceive    this    humble 
friend  was  intolerable  to  the  girl,  and 
jret— and  yet— love  proved  the  stronger, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Reine 
.yielded  to  the  most  venial  of  compro- 
mises with  her  conscience.    She  said  to 
herself  that  she  would  confess  to  Fan- 
ny Perrin,  on  their  way  to  the  Tuileries 
that  she  was  to  meet  Charles— not  quite 
•Accidentally.    If  her  old  friend  refused 
her  consent,  Reine  would  abandon  the 
plan— there  would  still  be  time  to  think 
•of  something  else.    But  in  truth  she 
had  little  fear  of  being  called  on  for 
this    new  effort   of  imagination.     She 
3cnew    that   Fanny,  who  adored    her, 
would  not  find  the  courage  to  say  no. 
However,  this  resolve  encouraged  her 
to  write  these  words:— 


^i' 


««i 


'My  dear  Cousin,— 

'I  beg  you  to  meet  me  to  morrow 
morning,  Wednesday,  between  half- 
past  ten  and  eleven,  on  the  Tuileries 
Terrace,  near  the  orangety.  If  I  am 
not  there  by  eleven  o'clock  you  will 
know  that  something  unavoidable  has 
kept  me  away.  When  I  have  spoken 
with  you,  you  will  understand  how 
strong  a  motive  has  inspired  this  step 
on  the  part  of  your  devoted  cousin, 

"Reine  Le  Prieux." 

When  she  had  addressed  this  tele- 
graphic card  to  M.  Charles  Huguenin, 
54  Rue  d'Assas,  she  reread  these  lines 
which  sounded  so  cold,  though  traced 
with  a  burning  hand,  and  added  this 
poertscript,  which  she  underlined:     **l 


beg    you  also    not    to    come    here  to- 
day." 

Then  she  closed  the  little  blue  sheet 
and  gave  it  herself  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, telling  him  to  carry  this  despatch 
at  once.  She  was  a  little  pale  at  doing 
so  unwonted  a  thing,  but  as  she  had 
done  it  openly  without  disgniise,  she 
consoled  herself  by  the  thought  that 
she  was  running  a  risk  for  the  sake  of 
her  sense  of  honor. 

She  must  wait  now,  and  the  calmness 
which  action  had  given  her  was  to  melt 
away  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  that  must 
elapse  before  she  could  meet  her 
cousin. 

First,  she  was  obliged  at  table  to  en- 
dure the  glances  of  her  mother  and 
father;  the  former  grateful  and  trium- 
phant, the  latter— and  this  added  to  her 
distress— surprised  and  questioning. 
Happily  her  father  went  away  immedi- 
ately and  Madame  Le  Prieux  also  dis- 
appeared to  prepare  for  her  "day,"  for 
that  Tuesday,  to  which  she  had  subor- 
dinarted  her  whole  existence,  and  that 
of  her  husband  and  Reine! 

This  weekly  function  had  never  been 
agreeable  to  the  girl,  though  she  ac- 
cepted it  with  the  good  humor  of  her 
age.  This  special  afternoon,  the 
thought  of  this  procession  of  visitors 
was  almost  physically  unendurable  to 
her.  "Has  Charles  received  the  de- 
spatch? Yes.  if  he  is  at  home— Heav- 
ens! what  if  he  should  come  to-day 
after  all?  If  he  has  received  it  now, 
what  must  he  be  thinking  of  me?  He 
must  know  that  it  is  something  impor- 
tant. If  only  he  does  not  torment  him- 
self too  much!"  Such  were  the  thoughts 
whirling  through  her  brain,  while  she 
was  attending  with  her  usual  care  to 
the  small  duties  assigned  to  her.  it 
was  she  who  arranged  the  flowers  and 
palms,  gave  a  touch  to  the  ornaments  in 
the  two  salons,  lighted  the  fires  and  saw 
to  the  arrangements  in  the  dining-room, 
where  refreshments  were  to  be  served. 
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These  tasks,  however,  could  not  silence 
these  inner  voices,  reminding  her  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  dreaded  interview, 
nor  could  the  chatter  she  was  forced  to 
listen  to  as  the  habitues  streamed  in. 

It  was  a  curious  specimen  of  contem- 
porary Paris,  nevertheless— this  "day" 
of  a  mere  Journalist's  wife— and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  salons  as  five  o'clock 
approached,  proved  that  if  Madame  Le 
Prieux  lacked  the  intelligence  of  the 
heart,  she  possessed,  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree, that  social  instinct,  the  indefina- 
ble gift  which  constitutes  a  leader  of 
society. 

Her  success  was  due,  like  all  suc- 
cesses, to  a  clear  perception  of  cause 
and  effect  The  events  which  had  fol- 
lowed her  father's  ruin  had  revealed 
to  this  daughter  of  the  South,  the  fun- 
damental truth,  that  the  world  gives 
nothing  for  nothing,  and  she  had  clear- 
ly grasped  what  her  husband's  position 
allowed  her  to  give  to  this  world 
which  was  her  passion.  She  had  also 
discovered  the  truth  that  in  the  Paris 
of  to-day  there  is  not  one,  there  is  a 
score  of  worlds,  and  that  a  household 
like  hers,  without  family  connections 
or  traditions,  must  resign  itself  to  a 
position  a  little  on  the  outskirts,  not 
trying  to  push  itself  into  the  heaii:  of 
any  set,  but  forming  a  set  of  its  own, 
touching  on  all  these  worlds  without 
attempting  to  belong  exclusively  to  any 
one. 

She  had  recognized  also  the  third 
truth,  that  social  relations  are  like 
money!  A  louis,  for  instance,  is  equiv- 
alent to  twenty  francs,  while  a  hun- 
dred francs  only  equal  five  louis.  Thus, 
there  are  master-relations,  so  to  speak, 
which  open  up  to  you  at  once,  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  others.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  secondai^  rela- 
tions which  give  you  only  themselves. 
The  working  of  these  practical  max- 
ims was  apparent  in  the  composition  of 
the  salon,  of  this  **Tuesday,"  which 
seemed  to  Reine  as  If  it  would  never 


end.  How  did  the  Journalist's  wife- 
contrive  to  have  seated  upon  one  of  her 
sofas  the  Dowager-duchess  de  Ck>ntay 
and  her  daughter,  the  pretty  young 
Countess  de  Bois-Crespin,  if  not  be- 
cause, by  virtue  of  the  first  of  these 
maxims,  she  had  enlisted  Hector's  in- 
terest with  the  press  and  the  theatres^ 
in  behalf  of  the  numberless  charities  of 
the  old  Duchess,  who  was  passionately 
devoted  to  good  works? 

How  was  it  that,  at  this  same  "Tues- 
day," there  were  to  be  seen  chatting: 
with  these  representatives  of  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  Madame  Jacques  Mo- 
Ian,  the  wife  of  the  famous  novelist, 
and  Madame  Maxime  Fauriel,  wife  or 
the  no  less  famous  artist? 

It  was  because  in  virtue  of  the  sec- 
ond maxim,  she  had  never  made  the- 
mistake  of  breaking  with  a  group* 
which,  in  her  own  mind,  she  always 
characterized  as  Bohemian!  She  had^ 
tried  to  make  her  house  amusing,  by 
making  it  a  rendezvous  where  people* 
of  a  more  exclusive  circle  could  meet 
on  neutral  ground,  the  fiower  of  the  ar- 
tistic and  literary  world. 

How,  again,  can  you  meet  at  these- 
same  "Tuesdays"  Countess  Abel  Mos6^ 
and  her    cousin.  Baroness  Audermatt. 
each    of    whom    possesses    nearly  as 
many    millions    as    the    toiling    Hec- 
tor   writes    articles    in    a    year.     It 
is      because      these      two      beautiful 
Jewesses     are     grateful     to     Hector 
for  having,  at  the  outset  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  campaign,  taken  up  that  mod- 
erately liberal  stand,  which  he  contin- 
ues to  hold,  and  of  having  taken  it  up- 
in  an  absolutely  disinterested  spirit— 
we  can  guess  by  whose  advice.     Con- 
sider the  tact  of  old  Crucfi's  pupil.  Mes- 
dames  de  Contay  and  de  Bois-Crespii^ 
give  her  more  than  a  dozen  openings 
into  the  best  society,  and  through  Ma- 
dame Molan  and  Madame  Fauriel  fthe- 
secures  a  footing  in  two  houses  whidk 
young  literary  Paris  frequents;  while^ 
through  Countess  M6s6  and  Baroness 
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^udermatt,  she  had  the  entree  of  the 
"best  Jewish  set. 

What  wonder  that  a  house  frequent- 
•«d  by  these  social  leaders  is  never  emp- 
ty, and  that  its  "Tuesdays"  are  always 
thronged,  and  why  should  not  the 
woman  who  has  created  this  salon  look 
.about  her  with  legitimate  pride  upon 
the  fresh  and  faded  countenances  smil- 
ing at  each  other  under  her  electric 
lights?  She  knows  what  to  say  to  each 
guest  to  bring  these  smiles,  she  knows 
^he  cost  of  each  toilette,  and  how  to  ap- 
peal to  each  of  these  highly-bedecked 
vanities. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  she  does 
not  know,  and  that  is  what  a  weariness 
Heine  finds  it  to  pour  cups  of  tea  and 
•chocolate,  and  to  offer  little  cakes  to 
this  indifferent  crowd;  how  tired  she  is 
of  these  speeches  that  she  knows  by 
heart. 

How  little  she  cares,  for  instance,  to 
bear  the  Duchess  dilate  on  her  plans 
for  a  charitable  f^te,  the  five  hundredth 
she  has  already  organized! 

The  Duchess  is  an  enormous  person, 
with  the  figure  of  a  market-woman, 
^ery  red  and  very  haughty,  carrying 
off  her  heavy  face  and  loud  voice  with 
«  great  air,  and  punctuating  her  sen- 
tences with  a  perpetual  "no  more,**  at- 
tributable, perhaps,  to  her  begging  hab- 
its: 

"This  time  we  must  have  the  Palais 
■de  r Industrie  for  two  days— no  more. 
Twenty  francs  admission  and  five 
"francs  extra  for  each  booth.  There 
will  be  thirty  of  these  booths— no  more 
— and  in  each  of  them  one  of  the  most 
•distinguished  men  in  Paris  shall  come 
and  work  for  half  an  hour  each  day 
under  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Just  as  he 
works  in  his  studio,  or  at  his  easel— no 
more.  You  understand?  Counting 
•eight  hours  a  day,  that  gives  us  thirty- 
two  half-hours  for  the  two  days.  We 
shall  ask  our  thirty  most  celebrated 
authors— when  it's  for  the  poor  they 
can't  refuse.    Yes,  we  shall  ask  them 


to  sit  a  short  half -hour  at  a  table— no 
more— and  write  whatever  they  please; 
the  musicians  shall  play  what  they 
please,  and  the  painters  draw  what- 
ever they  like!  The  thirty  most 
famous  lawyers  ahall  plead  half  an 
hour  for  whatever  cause  they  choose; 
the  doctors  shall  bring  their  students 
and  lecture  to  them  on  anything  they 
please— no  more.  If  we  have  It  in  May 
when  the  strangers  are  in  town,  we 
can  count  on  ten  thousand  admissions. 
That  will  make  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  our  little  consumptives— no 
more!  Ask  M.  Le  Prieux  what  he 
thinks  of  my  idea?" 

How  wearily  Reine  listens  with  an 
assumption  of  interest  to  the  fantastic 
schemes  on  which  the  great  lady  is  ex- 
pending her  energy.  While  her  mother 
smiles  approval,  the  more  sensitive  girl 
is  wounded  by  the  frankly  patronizing 
tone  which  women  of  a  certain  world 
are  apt  to  adopt  in  speaking  of 
artists  and  authors  — as  of  wild 
beasts  whom  they  are  deigning  to 
exhibit. 

Other  things  in  the  talk  going  on 
about  her  Jarred  on  her  susceptibility; 
for  instance,  the  remarks  exchanged 
between  the  cousins,  Madame  Abel 
Mos6  and  Madame  Audermatt,  as  un- 
conscious as  the  Duchess  Just  now,  and 
not  suspecting  the  irony  of  their  allu- 
sions to  expense  in  this  establishment 
whose  elegance  is  a  tour  de  force. 

"Yes,"  said  Madame  Audermatt, 
after  relating  all  the  details  of  a  recent 
divorce  suit  in  her  own  circle;  "Solo- 
mon" (her  own  husband)  "succeeded  in 
provhig  to  Saki"  (the  husband  in  ques- 
tion) "that  he  must  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman. There  may  have  been  incom- 
patability  between  them,  but  he  has 
nothing  serious  to  reproach  Esther 
with.  He  owes  it  to  himself  to  make 
her  a  decent  allowance.  Saki  agreed  to 
it  all.  And  do  you  know  how  u^uch  he 
gives  her?" 
"Rich  as  he  is!"  interjected  Madame 
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M086,  *'for  he  has  at  least  fifty  mil- 
lions—" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  continued  Madame 
Audermatt,  "a  bare  sixty  thousand  a 
year— what  she  used  to  spend  on  her 
lingerie.    How  can  she  live  on  it?" 

Yes,  how  can  the  young  Baroness 
Bsther  Wismar  live  on  such  a  pittance, 
the  listeners  ask  each  other,  with  in- 
tense sympathy,  visibly  moved  by  this 
lack  of  gentlemanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  great  banker  Saki  Wismar.  Reine 
would  have  thought  this  pity  slightly 
comic  if  one  of  the  listeners  had  not 
been  her  own  mother,  and  if  she  could 
have  banished  the  thought  of  their  own 
budget.  But  she  has  no  time  to  dwell 
on  this  trying  reflection,  for  she  over- 
hears Madame  Molan,  to  whom  she  is 
offering  a  second  cup  of  tea,  say  to  her 
intimate  friend,  Madame  Fauriel: 

"Look,  Laur^ice,  there  is  Snobinette 
coming  in  just  as  the  Duchess  and  the 
Countess  are  going  out!    Tableau!" 

"Marie,  Marie,  you  will  get  a  scold- 
ing from  Reine,"  cried  Madame  Fau- 
riel, "she  has  quite  a  weakness  for  Ma* 
dame  Faucherot." 

It  was  in  fact  Edgar*s  mother 
who  had  Just  entered,  and  as  if 
to  justify  this  little  jibe  on  the 
part  of  Laurence  Fauriel,  she  makes 
her  way  at  once  through  the  crowd 
towards  Reine.  She  kisses  the  poor 
child,  who  feels  herself  frozen  by  this 
embrace;  for  Reine  is  too  keen  not  to 
perceive  that  Madame  Fauriel  is  much 
annoyed  that  her  friend's  pointless  jest 
should  have  reached  her  ears.  Why 
should  this  be  unless  her  projected 
marriage  with  Edgar  Faucherot  is  al- 
ready known  and  talked  about?  More- 
over Edgar*s  mother,  in  her  sudden  ac- 
cess of  tenderness,  seems  to  be  taking 
possession  of  her;  and  this  idea  makes 
her  tremble  like  a  gazelle  in  the  claws 
of  a  lioness.  The  simile,  however,  is 
not  strictly  appropriate  to  a  person  so 
far  from  leonine  as  the  former  sales- 
woman for  Faucherot  &  Co. 


The  multi-minionalress  Is  a  little 
woman  of  about  forty-five,  still  slender 
and  youthfuMooldng.  She  has  points- 
that  ought  to  give  her  a  distinguished 
air,  such  as  small  hands  and  feet,  a. 
good  figure,  regular  features,  large,, 
dark  eyes  with  arched  brows,  and  fine- 
teeth.  She  is  dressed  in  the  very  latest 
style,  and  the  blue  fox-skins  which 
she  wears  would  befit  a  princess  of  the- 
blood. 

In  spite  of  all  this— explain  it  who 
can— something  irredeemably  common 
emanates  from  her  whole  person.  She- 
is  in  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
Duchess,  who  has  a  great  air,  with 
every  disadvantage  of  face,  figure  and 
dress. 

As  they  met  in  the  doorway  just  now 
this  contrast  in  externals  was  striking.. 
IMadame  de  Contay's  clumsy  shape  and 
the  slender  figpire  of  Madame  Faucher- 
rot,  the  latter's  splendid  furs  and  the- 
wom  and  faded  sables  of  the  former. 
Yet,  even  at  a  glance,  it  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize which  is  the  Duchess,  which  the 
iHHirgeoise.   (By  what  sign?  By  the  ease 
of  the  first  and  the  stiffness  of  the  sec- 
ond?  By  the  sort  of  imposing  good  na- 
ture and  cheerful  confidence  of  the  one, 
and  the    over-emphatic  arrogance    of 
the  other?    Who  can  define  that  com- 
bination of  nothings  which  is  summed 
up  In  the  word  racef   These  nothings 
are  doubtless  due  to  certain  inner  quali- 
ties of  thought  and  feeling  which  tran- 
spire involuntarily. 

She  whom  Madame  Molan  calls  bv 
the  too  appropriate  name  of  Snobinette 
gives  one  more  proof  of  its  fitness  by 
remarking  to  Reine  after  her  first  effu- 
sion: 

"Wasn't  that  the  Duchess  de 
Contay  who  just  went  out?  I  want  so 
much  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  coming?  It 
is  my  wretched  luck.  I  missed  her 
through  a  block  in  the  carriages.  Only 
fancy,  I  told  my  coachman  to  drive 
round  by    the   side-streets—    There  is^ 
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nothing  80  tiresome  after  all  as  a  ten-     by  asking  her  if  she  will  take  tea  or 

thoosand-franc  pair  of  horses— you  are     chocolate. 

always    worrying    about    them.     You 

and  these  ladies  are  so  wise  in  haying 

only  hired  horses— at  least  one    gets 

somewhere—" 

And  Edgar's  mother  rambles  on  with- 
out noticing  the  mocking  smiles  of  the 
two  knowing  Parisiennes  whom  she 
is  addressing,  nor  the  embarrassed 
look  of  her  chosen  daughter-in- 
law,   who    tries  to    stem    the  torrent 


'*Which  did  the  Duchess  take?  Tea? 
Well,  I  will  have  a  cup,  too.  Does  she 
come  to  you  often?  Dear,  If  I  had  only 
known— and  I  was  so  pleased  at  buying 
those  horses  of  Madame  de  Candale! 
For  they  were  hers,  you  know.  She 
offered  them  for  sale  at  Tattersall's.  I 
resolved  to  have  them  at  any  price— 
and  now  see  what  I  have  missed  on 
their  account!" 


kTo  50  eofiilmiefl.) 


STEINITZ  AND  OTHER  CHESS-PLAYERS. 


Things  have  not  stood  still  with 
chess-players  since  Steinitz  began  his 
career  in  London  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  tournament  of  1862 
that  attracted  him  to  this  country  at  a 
period  of  temporary  eclipse,  so  far,  at 
least  as  English  chess  was  concerned. 
Staunton's  empire  was  at  an  end,  the 
lustre  of  his  great  achievements  for  the 
moment  dimmed  by  the  dazzling  radi- 
ance of  Morphy's  brief  appearance. 
When  challenged  by  Morphy,  and  not, 
as  it  was  supposed,  quite  relishing  the 
encounter,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"I  wish  this  young  man  would  attend 
to  his  chess  and  leave  me  to  my  lite- 
rary studies."  For  Staunton,  besides 
being  a  great  chess-player,  was  also  an 
accomplished  Elizabethan  scholar,  and 
was  then  eng^aged  on  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  Thus  the  match  between 
Morphy  and  Staunton  never  came  off, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
amateurs  of  the  day,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  result;  for  the  Englishman  was 
an  elderly  and  somewhat  laborious 
player,  while  the  American  was  young 
and  seemed  to  win  his  games  by  easy 
flashes  of  inspiration;  and  when  youth 


meets  age,  the  Fates  usually  side  with 
the  rising  star,  as  was  exemplified 
when  Steinitz  played  Anderssen,  and 
again  when  Lasker  deprived  Steinitz  of 
his  time-worn  laurels. 

Morphy's  astonishing  but  momentary 
display  was  also  ended  when  Steinitz 
came  to  London.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  climax  of  a  great  period* 
and  though  it  had  undoubtedly  aroused 
fresh  interest  in  chess,  it  was  followed 
by  a  reaction,  as  has  sometimes  been 
the  way  with  supreme  manifestations 
of  the  arts.  Blackbume  had  not  "ar- 
rived," and  Zukertort  had  not  been 
heard  of,  so  that  there  was  an  admira- 
ble opening  for  a  young  player 
of  genius.  Steinitz,  however,  did 
not  at  once  come  to  the  front 
The  great  tournament  was  won  by 
the  old  champion,  Anderssen,  and 
the  ambitious  young  Austrian  only 
succeeded  in  taking  the  sixth  prize.  It 
is  rather  curious  to  observe,  in  compar- 
ing the  tournaments  held  in  London  in 
1862  and  1899,  that  out  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  competitors  eng^aged  in  each, 
only  two  took  part  in  both,  namely, 
Steinitz  and  Blackbume.  In  1862 
Steinitz  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
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six  and  Blackburne  a  youth  of  twenty. 
It  may  be  that  in  1899  both  these  play- 
ers made  their  last  appearance  In  an 
International  contest.  Both  looked  old 
and  worn;  and,  broken  in  health  as 
Tthey  were,  It  was  not  without  a  feeling 
-of  melancholy  regret  that  those  who  re- 
membered their  great  encounters  In  the 
past,  watched  them  twice  more  sit  op- 
posite each  other  to  play  their  two  last 
games,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
'each.  Blackburne,  on  the  whole,  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  the  tournament, 
winning  two  games  of  Pillsbury  and 
one  of  Lasker,  and  taking  the  sixth 
prize;  finishing,  in  fact,  next  after  the 
five  players  who  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  In  the  world,  namely, 
Lasker,  Pillsbury,  Maroczy,  Janowski 
:and  Schlechter.  But  Steinitz,  the  older 
man  by  six  years,  the  champion  of  over 
:a  quarter  of  a  century's  standing,  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  left 
out  of  the  prize  list,  and  this,  though 
-there  were  nine  prizes  among  fifteen 
competitors.  He  took  his  defeats  like 
-a  man,  with  resignation  and  dignity, 
occasionally  going  over  positions  and 
-explaining  to  sympathetic  onlookers 
"how,  in  his  former  days,  he  would  have 
forestalled  combinations,  or  grasped 
opportunities  that  had  presented  them- 
*8elves  and  had  been  neglected. 

But  the  Steinitz  of  1862  was  full  of 
resolution  and  vitality.  His  position  in 
the  tournament  of  that  year  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  his  concep- 
tion, never  particularly  modest,  of  his 
own  capacity;  and  Dubois,  who  had 
"been  fifth,  was  promptly  defeated  by 
liim  In  a  match.  This  was  followed  by 
'Other  similar  contests,  including  an  en- 
gagement with  Blackburne,  whlcli  end- 
ed in  a  signal  victory  for  Steinitz  by 
•seven  games  to  one. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  uma- 
teurs  of  those  days  was  tlie  late  Lord 
Hussell  of  Killowen,  tlien  a  rising 
young  barrister,  who,  liowever,  did  not 
tlnd  the  demands  of  clleirts  so  prescdng 


as  to  prevent  him  from  indulging  free- 
ly in  his  favorite  games  of  whist  and 
chess  at  the  old  Westminster  Club.  It 
was  owing  to  his  exertions,  in  combina- 
tion with  those  of  a  few  friends,  that 
the  match  between  the  young  aspirant 
Steinitz  and  the  veteran  champion,  An- 
derssen,  was  arranged.  Lord  Russell, 
however,  told  me  only  two  or  three 
months  before  his  death,  at  the  last 
chess  function  he  attended— the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess  Club 
—that  all  his  sympathies  had  been  with 
Anderssen,  of  whom  he  was  the 
backer.  He  admired  the  old  man*s 
dashing  and  dauntless  s^yle  of  play, 
and  the  cautious,  subtle  tactics  of  the 
younger  expert  did  not  appeal  to  his 
taste.  Moreover,  Steinitz  had  not  the 
gift  of  making  himself  popular,  even  in 
his  youth.  His  character  was  indepen- 
dent and  aggressive,  and  he  loved  a 
fight,  in  which  It  must  be  said  he  al- 
ways bore  himself  sturdily;  for  never 
was  there  a  bolder  or  more  determined 
opponent  Thus  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Lord  Russell,  and  to 
many  other  amateurs  of  the  old  school 
that  Steinitz  defeated  Anderssen,  and 
by  this  victory  gained  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world,  a  distinction  that  he 
held  against  all  comers  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Lord  RusseU  always  held 
that  Anderssen,  who  only  lost  by  a 
margin  of  two  games  out  of  fourteen, 
was  in  reality  the  better  player,  and 
doubtless  there  were  many  others 
of  the  same  opinion,  for,  even  at 
the  present  time,  no  one  would 
regard  such  a  narrow  victory  as 
conclusive.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  Stelnltz's  powers  at  that  time  were 
far  from  having  reached  their  matur- 
ity. He  had  not  developed  the  theories 
that  revolutionized  the  existing  ideas 
on  chess  and  established  the  "modem 
school." 

It  was  part  of  Steinitz*s  nature,  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  would  take  nothing  for 
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panted.  His  mind  was  essentially  an- 
jUytical,  and  there  was  ample  scope  for 
its  activity  in  the  game  of  chess,  the 
analysis  of  which  had  scarcely  gone  be- 
yond its  fringe  at  the  time  when  he 
took  it  in  hand.  Several  books  had  been 
published  professing  to  give  instruction 
in  chess,  but  these  were  mainly  occupied 
in  explaining  the  comparatively  limited 
knowledge  that  had  been  obtained  from 
experience  in  the  openings,  and  many 
of  them  were  untrustworthy.  Staun- 
ton had  Improved  on  the  previous 
works,  and  had  done  much  towards  sys- 
tematizing the  existing  knowledge, 
codifying  the  openings  and  correcting 
the  errors  of  previous  writers.  But  in 
his  works  the  tone  of  personal  preju- 
dice and  ipse  dixit,  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish his  own,  often  valuable,  opinions, 
was  more  pronounced  than  the  love  of 
purely  scientific  investigation.  His 
teaching,  on  the  whole,  was  rational 
and  useful,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Experts  of  the  mid-cen- 
tury, following  the  example  of  such  po- 
tent and  imaginative  players  as  McDon- 
nell and  Labourdonnals  were  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  the  force  of  attacks 
usually  directed  against  the  adverse 
king.  They  would  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  favorable  position  for  a  grand  assault 
and,  given  the  opportunity  they  would 
generally  carry  it  out  with  intrepidity, 
and  often  with  brilliance.  It  was  a 
fascinating  and  exciting  style  of  play 
that  had  many  attractions  for  both  com- 
batants and  spectators.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  when  analysis  has  done  so 
much  to  discourage  the  Ruperts  of 
chess,  their  methods  are  those  that 
arouse  the  most  general  admiration.  No 
doubt  the  uncertainty  of  such  "sport- 
ing" tactics  lends  them  an  additional 
charm,  and  commends  them  to  those 
who  seek  rather  the  excitement  of 
play  than  the  scientific  exactitude  that 
has  now  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
game.  Certain  it  is  that  many  attacks 
proved  premature,  and  were  repulsed 
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with  loss,  often  severe  enough  to  make 
ultimate  defeat  unavoidable;  for  pieces 
that  had  been  diverted  from  defensive 
functions  to  take  part  In  an  attack 
necessarily  left  a  weakness  in  the  main 
position,  and  if  the  enemy  could  find 
his  way  to  the  weak  spot,  the  advanced 
forces  could  not  be  withdrawn  in  time 
to  save  the  situation. 

It  occurred  to  Steinitz  to  search  for 
strategy  of  a  more  trustworthy  char- 
acter. Pressure  on  the  queen's  side 
was  one  method  of  averting  a  king's 
side  attack,  for  the  men  could  not  be 
advanced  to  the  assault  without  creat- 
ing a  weakness  that  would  eventually 
prove  fatal;  but  Steinitz  did  not  rely  on 
this  alone.  His  method  was  not  only  to 
maintain  so  much  pressure  on  a  given 
point  as  would  prevent  his  adversary's 
pieces  from  becoming  dangerous  else- 
where, but  at  the  same  time  to  woric 
for  some  slight  advantage  in  position, 
an  advantage  so  apparently  trifiing  that 
it  had  scarcely  been  adequately  valued 
In  the  days  of  hot  attacks,  such  as 
a  doubled  pawn,  an  open  file,  a  major- 
ity of  pawns  on  the  queen's  side;  and 
this  once  obtained,  to  patiently^  and  sci- 
entifically build  on  it  until  it  grew  into 
a  winning  preponderance.  It  was  a 
method  demanding  extraordinary  per- 
severance and  precision,  but  so  •effec- 
tive that  others  had  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  Steinitz's  teaching  entirely 
changed  the  manner  of  play,  and  his 
strategy  held  the  field  for  many  years, 
until,  in  fact,  it  was  further  improved 
upon  by  Lasker,  and,  perhaps,  also  by 
other  young  players  who  have  lately 
come  to  the  front 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  technicalities 
in  this  article,  but  as  some  may  be 
curious  as  to  how  Lasker  has  improved 
on  Steinitz,  I  may  briefiy  say  that  the 
present  champion,  beside  finding  new 
ways  of  treating  the  openings,  has 
evolved  certain  principles  of  play,  and 
he  requires  not  only  that  a  move  should 
be  a  strong  move,  but  that  it  should  be 
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in  accordance  with  tlieae  [irinciplea. 
Fortlier,  Laaker  ia  not  alwaya  content 
witli  tlie  alow  bniiding  up  of  a  winning 
IK>aition,  but  liaving  establiBhed  an  ad- 
vantage,  lioweyer  trifling,  he  i^  alwaya 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  malLe 
ft  the  baaia  of  a  deciaive  combination. 
Laalcer,  moreover,  is  not  subject  to  the 
moods  that  often  led  to  8teinitz*8  de- 
feat The  old  cliampion  would  persist 
in  plajing  variations  that  he  advocated, 
even  though  he  knew  his  opponents  had 
discovered  effective  means  of  meeting 
them;  He  never  refused  gambits  or 
played  close  defences,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  meet  his  adversaries  on  their 
own  ground,  allowing  them  to  select 
their  own  form  of  opening,  and  firmly 
believing  in  his  ability  to  beat  them, 
whatever  they  might  do.  These  were 
peculiarities  of  which  his  rivals  had 
many  opportunities  of  taking  advan- 
tage. In  tournaments  his  idiosyncra- 
sies frequently  led  to  his  defeat,  for, 
meeting  a  different  player  every  day, 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  competitions, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  up  lost 
ground;  but  in  matches  they  were  of 
little  account,  for  Stelnitz  could  afford 
to  give  away  a  game  or  two  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  encounters  in  order  to 
obtain  the  measure  of  his  opponent 
Gon^uently,  it  was  in  match-play  that 
his  greatest  successes  were  achieved. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Stei- 
nitz  was  not  an  imag^inatlve  player;  but, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  this  view,  one  need  only  point  to  his 
marvellous  game  with  von  Bardeleben, 
which  won  the  first  prize  for  brilliancy 
in  the  Hastings  tournament  of  1805. 
This  was  after  Stelnitz  had  lost  his  first 
match  with  Lasker;  he  was  still  a  great 
player,  and  his  undaunted  spirit  ad- 
hered to  the  belief  that  he  could  yet  re- 
cover the  championship.  His  self-cou- 
fldence  was  to  be  still  more  forcibly 
shaken  later  on,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  ever  deserted  him  complete^ 
ly.      The  game  with  von  Bardeleben 


was  one  of  hia  h^pieat  efforts.  In  a 
peculiarly  intricate  poiitloii  tiiat  had 
been  brought  about  in  Steinitrs  very 
best  manner,  von  Bardeleben  pereeived 
that  he  had  a  lost  game.  Beln^  in  bad 
health,  and  having  been  diatnrtied  by 
the  applause  that  had  on  preriona  oc- 
casions greeted  striking  ncfaievements 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim,  be  took 
the  unusual  course,  instend  of  resign- 
ing, of  absenting  liimself  from  tbe  room 
and  leaving  Steiniti's  vfctory  to  be 
marked  by  the  dock.  Steinits  em- 
ployed the  time  in  working  oat  a  mag- 
nificent mating  combination  in  ten 
moves,  which,  much  to  their  gratifica- 
tion, he  demonstrated  to  the  speGtators 
and  the  committee,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  his  intention  of  entering  the 
g^me  for  the  brilliancy  competition,  in 
which  it  was  easily  succeasfuL 

It  would  be  possible  to  cite  many 
other  proofs  that  Steinits  could  be  as 
brilliant  as  any  one  when  he  liked.  The 
truth  is  that  he  saw  many  tempting 
and  surprising  variations  that  others 
could  not  have  resisted,  but  often  re- 
jected them  in  favor  of  the  slower  and 
more  subtle  strategy  that  enabled 
him  to  crush  his  opponents  bj  mere 
weight  of  position,  preferring,  in  fact, 
to  rely  on  the  methods  that  he  had  him- 
self originated.  His  play  at  its  best 
had  the  gathering  force  of  a  snowball 
rolled  in  snow,  and  placed  his  o^io- 
nents  helplessly  at  his  mercy.  He  had 
a  Joking  way  of  warning  young  players 
to  "never  combine;"  perhaps  some  of 
them  took  this  seriously.  As  to  his  own 
powers  of  combination,  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  and  there  are  many  of  his 
games  on  record  to  prove  it  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  beat  of  hia 
successors.  All  the  same,  Stelnitz  was 
far  from  being  a  perfect  player.  There 
was  a  vein  of  eccentricity  in  his  meth- 
ods, and  It  was  his  custom  to  play 
against  the  board  rather  than  against 
the  player.    This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
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whole  art  of  the  game,  for  the  personal 
element  must  tell  in  chess,  as  in  every- 
thing else. 

I  have,  I  hope,  made  it    clear  that 
through  Steinitz's  influence  chess  has 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  re- 
gard to  strategical  methods  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  but  the  revo- 
lution that  has  tal^en  place  among  the 
players  is  no  less  striking  and  interest- 
ing.     Notwithstanding  that  the  game 
has  grown  gradually  more  scientific  and 
difficult,  it  has  slowly  but  surely  be- 
come    democratized.     Formerly      the 
"royal    game,"    as    it    is    traditionally 
called,  was  patronized  by  kings,  and 
was  the  pastime  of  prelates,  nobles  and 
scholars.    We  read  of  the  young  Vene- 
tian, Leonardo,  travelling  to  Madrid  to 
encounter  the  renowned  Ruy  Lopez  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
being  loaded  with  honors  and  riches  as 
a  reward  for  his  victory.    Great  chess- 
players were  made  much  of  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  I  wonder  what  his 
Majesty  would  have  said  to  a  Plllsbury 
who  could  play  his  twenty  games  simul- 
taneously blindfold!      The  game  long 
flourished  as  an  exclusively  aristocratic 
amusement.    It  was  practised  by  Napo- 
leon and  served  to  while  away  many  of 
his  dreary  hours  at  St.  Helena.    I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying  that  no 
chess  club  existed  before  the  present 
century.    Several  had  grown  up  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces  at  the  time  when 
Steinitz    first    came    to    England,  and 
some  of  these  were  under  aristocratic 
patronage.      But,  compared  with    the 
number  that  exist  to-day,  they  were 
very  few  and  far  between,  nor  was 
their  life  of  that  sturdy,  vigorous  char- 
acter that  marks  the  many  assemblages 
of  young  men,  who  now,  from  autumn 
to  spring,  and  sometimes  in  summer, 
too,  enthusiastically  play  their  tourna- 
ments, handicaps  and  matches  entirely 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  generally 
without  the    need  of    encouragement 
from  patrons.    Chees  has  passed  from 


the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  to  those  of 
the  people.  Chess  clubs  exist  by  hun- 
dreds; there  must  be  at  least  a  hundred 
in  the  metropolitan  area  alone;  every 
big  city  has  several,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  fiourish  in  small  towns.  They 
are  affiliated  with  county  associations, 
and  these  again  are  organized  into  sep- 
arate divisions,  while  a  project  is  on 
foot  to  combine  the  whole  in  a  National 
Union.  To  those  who  remember  the 
days  when  Steinitz  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  London,  the  change  must 
be  astounding.  \ 

My  own  recollections  of  chess  go  back 
about  five  and  twenty  years.    In  1876^ 
I  saw  Steinitz  play  one  of  the  games  or 
his  match  with  Blackbume  at  the  West 
End  Chess  Club— a  match  in  which  the* 
late  master  gained  a  hollow  victory.     I 
was  struck  at  the  <time  by  his  Iconiner 
appearance    and    by    his    determined 
expression.     I    remember    also    beings 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  game,  in  which, 
I  think,  Blackburne    tried    a    gambit, 
making  an  attack  on  the  king*s  side, 
while  Steinitz    pressed    him    on    the 
queen*s  side.    I  recall  the  period  of  in- 
tense excitement  while  one  wondered 
which  attack  would  get  home,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  deadly  force  of 
the  advance  by  which  Steinitz  eventu- 
ally succeeded.     To  these  two  players, 
more  than  to  any  other  individuals,  is 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  the  increasing 
popularity  of  chess.    They  were  oppo- 
sites  in  method  and  appearance.  Black- 
burne, tall,  calm  and  essentially  Eng- 
lish; Steinitz,  short,  tawny,  full  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  and  deadly  earnest. 
Blackburne  played  in  a  manner  that  de- 
veloped the  grace  and  beauty  of  chess 
as  they  had  never  been  exploited  ex- 
cept by  Morphy;  he  gave  exhibitions  of 
simultaneous    play    and    of    blindfold 
chess  that  captivated  all  beholders,  and 
tempted    them  to    emulate,  generally 
with  disappointing  results,  his  elaborate 
combinations.    Steinitz  was  inculcating 
his  scientific  strategy,  and  each  master 
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had  his  followers.  But  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  chess-player  was  "a 
rare  bird  on  earth." 

The  present  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  popularity  of  the  game  must  surely 
have  some  significance.  Many  of  the 
players  are  young  men  engaged  in 
offices,  shops  and  factories;  that  their 
numbers  include  several  clergymen, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  members  of  other 
professions  is  not  so  remarkable.  What 
strikes  me  as  important  is  that  so  many 
young  clerks,  and  others  of  similar  oc- 
cupation, should  find  their  chief  recre- 
ation, at  least  in  the  winter  months,  in 
the  game  of  chess.  It  is  an  aspect  of 
the  social  problem  that  deserves  con- 
sideration, suggesting,  as  it  does,  an 
increasing  tendency  towards  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties.  Moreover, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cozy  and  sociable 
atmosphere  of  their  chess  clubs  and  the 
charm  of  the  game,  many  of  these 
young  men  might  be  getting  into  mis- 
chief, or  at  least  spending  their  time 
to  less  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  influence  of  chess  is  harmful 
tor  it  is  invariably  unaccompanied  by 
gambling,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  mind,  and  the  social 
advantages  of  the  clubs  where  men  of 
all  grades  meet  on  an  equality  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Not  less  remarkable 
is  the  growing  popularity  of  chess 
among  women.  The  Ladies'  Chess  Club 
was  only  established  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  it  already  takes  rank  among 
the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  the 
London  clubs.  It  is  not  long  ago  that 
scientific  chess  was  regarded  as  alto- 
gether beyond  the  capacity  of  women; 
but  they  have  brilliantly  proved  the 
contrary;  the  members  of  the  Ladles* 
Chess  Club  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  the  club  successfully  engages 
in  matches  with  others  supported  by 
the  opposite  sex,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  either  the  suitability  of  the 
game  for  women,  or  their  ability  to 
hold  their  own  at  It  with  men.      One 


would  like  to  ascertain  why  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  community  that  until 
recently  knew  nothing  of  chess  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  its  fascina- 
tion. Chess  has  sometimes  been  con- 
demned on  account  of  this  very  quality; 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  so  enticing 
as  to  tempt  men  from  their  duties  and 
to  absorb  their  intelligence. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
the  weakness  of  such  an  argument.  The 
essential  qualification  of  a  game  is  its 
fascination;  if  it  is  not  alluring  it  is 
nothing.  To  call  a  game  fascinating, 
therefore,  is  to  pay  it  the  greatest 
possible  compliment,  but  if  it  prove  too 
engrossing  the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
player  and  not  with  the  game.  It  is  at 
least  better  that  he  should  be  attracted 
by  chess  than  by  cards  or  billiards.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
these  games,  but  the  truth  remains  that 
they  do  not  offer  the  scope  for  enjoy- 
ment without  the  added  temptation  of 
gambling  and  drink  that  is  afforded  by 
chess.  A  game  at  chess  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  its  votaries  without 
the  additional  excitement  depending  on 
a  stake;  but  few  can  play  cards  or  bil- 
liards for  nothing.  No  doubt  the  cheap- 
ness of  chess  attracts  many  who  re- 
quire recreation,  but  cannot  afford  ex- 
pensive amusements,  and  if  this  were 
the  only  recommendation  of  the  game 
it  would  be  something.  It  may  be  also 
that  in  this  competitive  age  the  need  of 
mental  recreation  grows  stronger,  and 
chess  and  draughts  are  the  only  games 
that  can  be  ranked  as  a  purely  mental 
exercise. 

But  I  believe  that  in  most  of  us  there 
is  some  kind  of  artistic  instinct  some 
esthetic  tendency,  that  finds  no  outlet 
in  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life.  If 
this  is  true  it  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  chess, 
for  it  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  game.  Its 
intricacies  and  combinations  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  sesthetic  delight  that 
may  be  compared  with    the   emotions 
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produced  by  poetry,  pictures  or  music- 
different  no  doubt,  but,  to  many,  simi- 
larly sufficing.  One  need  not  be  an  ex- 
pert to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  play;  to 
the  beginner  it  is  like  a  voyage  through 
an  unknown  country  teeming  with 
beautiful  surprises.  Every  sitting  re- 
veals some  new  and  captivating  fea- 
ture, suggests  some  tempting  path,  or 
affords  some  hint  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  pursuing  the  journey.  Those  from 
whose  organization  the  artistic  temper- 
ament is  not  entirely  absent,  and  who 
do  not  play  solely  with  the  object  of 
scoring  up  victories,  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  turning  to  the  game  with  zest 
and  leaving  it  with  regret  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  to  the  good  that  young  men 
whose  opportunities  of  pursuing  the 
arts  are  so  limited  should  have  such  an 
easily-available  means  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. If  chess  is  an  art  how  can 
we  blame  Steinitz  for  being  its  slave? 
It  is  as  though  Shakespeare  might  be 
justifiably  attacked  on  the  ground  of 
his  absorption  in  play-writing,  or  Phid- 
ias for  his  subjection  to  the  chisel. 
There  would  have  been  no  progress  in 
any  art  had  there  been  no  devotees, 
and  Steinitz,  I  maintain,  was  an  artist 
Perhaps,  from  some  points  of  view,  he 
may  even  be  regarded  as  a  Ijenefactor 
of  the  human  race.  In  any  case,  chess 
was  his  profession,  and  a  man  cannot 
be  blamed  for  giving  as  much  attention 
as  he  pleases  to  his  means  of  livelihood. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  game  was 
far  from  having  absorbed  the  whole  of 
Steinitz's  mind,  for  he  often  got  out  of 
practice  through  abstention,  though  he 
certainly  regarded  chess  as  of  the  first- 
importance  to  his  scheme  of  life. 

Despite  the  advance  of  chess  there 
seems  to  remain  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the 
game  and  its  infiuence.  I  believe 
that  there  still  exist  those  whose 
conception  of  a  chess-player  is 
a  man  of  ascetic  appearance,  whose 
mind  works  in  a  groove,  and  who  b 


continually  puzzling  out  variations  and 
combinations,  oblivious  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  I  have  encountered  (In  both 
senses)  a  great  number  of  chess- 
players, but  have  never  met  with  one 
who  answers  this  description.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  them  to  be  alert  and  versatile- 
men  who  have  a  wide  grasp  on  affairs, 
who  are  capable  of  expressing  interest- 
ing opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  who  are  much  less  given  to 
the  common  habit  of  loose  thinking 
than  others.  They  include  many  of  the 
athletic,  literary  and  musical  tastes, 
though,  singularly  enough,  I  have  met 
among  them  but  few  artists— I  should 
say  painters,  for  of  artists  in  other  di- 
rections there  are  plenty.  I  can,  in  fact 
only  recall  one  graphic  artist,  Boden, 
who  was  a  first-class  chess-player; 
though  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  was  fond  of  a 
game,  Horwitz  had  some  artistic  ability 
and  Sir  Wyke-Bayliss  plays  enthusias- 
tically In  his  infrequent  leisure.  Among 
literary  men,  however,  there  have  been 
several  good  chess-players,  the  most  no- 
table, for  he  excelled  in  both  capacities, 
being  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Civilization;"  but  the  names  of 
Ruskin  and  R.  D.  Blackmore  are  also 
memorable. 

I  should  like,  before  bringing  these 
discursive  remarks  to  a  close,  to  say  a 
word  about  Zukertort  for  his  infiuence 
on  the  chess  of  the  time,  though  he  has 
been  dead  twelve  years,  is  scarcely  less 
marked  than  that  of  Steinitz  or  Black- 
bume.  He  was  the  rival  of  both  these 
masters,  and  he  had  his  triumphs 
against  them,  for  he  vanquished  Black- 
bume,  and  won  the  great  tournament 
of  1883,  in  which  all  three  were  en- 
gaged; but  was  defeated  by  Steinitz  in 
the  memorable  match  of  1886.  The  an- 
alytical work  accomplished  by  Zuker- 
tort was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Stei- 
nitz, and  in  many  respects  it  helped  to 
elucidate  the  complicated  problems  of 
the  game.   The  controversies  that  oc- 
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curred  between  these  two  masters  were 
like  the  comtact  of  flint  and  steel,  and 
elicited  sparks  that  helped  to  Illuminate 
the  way  for  lesser  chess-players.  Znker- 
tort,  like  Blackbume,  aided  in  popular- 
izing the  game  by  his  wonderful  blind- 
fold displays,  and  though  he  never  man- 
ifested the  brilliance  of  the  Englishman 
in  this  department,  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  playing  the  greatest  number  of 
games  simultaneously,  for  he  encoun- 
tered a  strong  team  of  sixteen  at  the 
West  End  Chess  Club,  occupying  two 
evenings  in  the  performance  of  the 
feat;  and  this  achievement  held  the  rec- 
ord until  the  present  year,  when  it  was 
surpassed  by  Pillsbury.  Zukertort  was 
a  thorough  artist,  who  combined  im- 
mense technical  knowledge  with  a  bril- 
liant imagination,  and  probably  no  play- 
er ever  displayed  greater  form  than  he 
did  in  the  tournament  of  1883.  He  was 
an  exceptionally  nervous  man,  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
perhaps  a  trifle  \«ain.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
such  a  redoubtable  match  player  as 
Steinitz  was  fourteen  years  ago.  But 
for  that  Zukertort  might  have  been 
alive  to-day.  His  physique  was  not 
equal  to  the  strain,  his  nervous  system 
suffered  a  terrible  reaction  after  his  de- 
feat; he  never  recovered  his  health,  and 
died  two  years  later. 

But  the  rewHFds  of  chess  are  small, 
and  it  ofiTers  few  temptations  to  those 
who  would  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  Zukertort  was  compelled 
to  pursue  his  profession  to  the  end,  and 
there  was  similar  compulsion,  apart 
from  his  indomitable  self-confidence,  to 
induce  Steinitz  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Lasker.  I  believe,  however,  that 
whatever  his  circumstances,  Steinitz 
would  have  played  Lasker,  for  he 
bad  a  fighting  spirit  that  nothing 
could  quell.  There  is  little  to 
recommend  chess  as  a  profession, 
and  perhaps  the  present  movement  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  stronger  because 


it  is  entirely  supported  by  amateurs. 
The  professionals  grow  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  there  is  no  accession  to  their 
ranks  in  this  country;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  their  achievements  are  not  ap- 
preciated and  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  to  their  exertions  that 
the  improvement  in  the  science  of  the 
game  is  chiefly  due. 

Among  the  young  players  of  the  pres- 
ent time  Pillsbury,  the  American  cham- 
pion, and  Schlechter,  the  Anstrian 
champion,  are  prominent  Last  year  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  French  player 
.Tanowski,  might  prove  a  formidable 
rival  to  Lasker  for  the  championship. 
•But  Janowski,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
has  sunk  into  the  background,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  departing  from  the 
patient  and  scientific  methods  advocat- 
ed by  Steinitz,  and  relying  too  much  on 
his  great  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity 
to  get  him  out  of  tight  places  at  critical 
moments  or  to  enable  him  to  win  by 
brilliant  coups,  Pillsbury  is  a  fearless 
player,  who  has  an  admirable  record  of 
games  with  Lasker,  and  Schlechter  Is  a 
young  man  whose  gradual  and  steady 
improvement  has  brought  him  to  the 
front  and  gives  great  hope  for  his  future. 
Steinitz,  who  was  an  excellent  Judge, 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  play. 
Maroczy,  the  young  Hungarian,  whose 
record  is  even  better  than  that  of 
Schlechter,  seems  to  have  but  indiffer- 
ent health,  and  altogether  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  Lasker  has  to  fight  for  the 
championship  in  the  next  few  years  it 
will  either  be  with  Pillsbury  or  Schlech- 
ter. 

Meanwhile,  the  chess  movement  In 
this  country  is  rapidly  gaining  force. 
It  has  produced  an  abundance  of  clever 
young  players,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  can  bring  to  the  front 
a  champion  who  is  capable  of  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  men  whose 
memory  I  have  recalled.  There  are 
many  others  to  whom  I  might  haVe  re- 
ferred.   A  tribute  is  owed  to  Bird,  the 
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▼eteran  enthusiast,  who  has  probably 
played  more  games  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man,  and  who  is  now,  after  some 
fifty  years  of  almost  incessant  play,  in 
a  condition  of  health  that,  I  fear,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  his  ever  again 
enjoying  his  favorite  pastime  with  the 
same  zeal  and  spirit  as  of  old.  I  might 
have  mentioned  Burn,  wbo  has  long 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  English  play-* 
ers,  and  on  whom,  since  Blackbume's 
partial  retirement,  devolved  the  task, 
which  he  has  manfully  and  creditably 
undertaken,  of  holding  up  the  standard 
of  English  chess  in  International  con- 
tests. But,  after  all,  Blackbume  is  the 
player  who  has  done  most  to  earn  the 
goodwill  of  English  amateurs.    He  won 

The  Ooatemp«nijr  Berlew. 


the  Championship  of  England  in  1868, 
and  since  then  has  not  only  maintained 
that  position,  but  has  delighted  us  with 
his  play,  and  has  brought  honor  to  this 
country  in  a  long  list  of  competitions 
with  the  experts  of  the  world  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  played  some  beautiful 
games  in  the  tournament  of  1899,  but 
this  year  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  has 
obliged  him  to  abandon  tournament 
play,  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  temporarily. 
If  the  present  popularity  of  chess  can 
give  rise  to  another  Blackbume,  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  have  Justified  Itself;  but 
I  have  given  other  reasons,  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  not,  I  hope,  without  their 
potency,  why  it  deserves  to  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction. 


FBOM  HEINE. 

Das  Herz  ist  mir  bedruckt. 

A  wistful  pang,  my  soul  compelling. 
Brings  back  afresh  the  days  of  old; 

The  world  was  then  a  cosy  dwelling. 
And  folks  lived  on  in  peace  untoid. 

But  now  the  calm  is  marred  and  banished. 
The  world  is  Jostle,  need  and  dread: 

Above,  the  gracious  God  has  vanished: 
Below,  the  devil  e'^n  is  dead. 


So  sad,  so  weird,  so  warped,  so  waning 

The  medley  seems,  that,  were  there  not 
One  little  crumb  of  love  remaining, 
'  No  rest  could  mend  or  end  our  lot 

W.  Siehel. 
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The  forward  youth  that  would  appear, 
Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear; 
«««««« 

'Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust. 
And  oil  the  unused  armor's  rust- 
It  seemed  then  that  his  case  was 
hardly  unique,  but  merely  a  modem 
instance  of  an  experience  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  past,  at  least  down  to  An- 
drew Marvel's  time.  This  was  doffing 
the  scholar's  gown  and  throwing  aside 
the  poetical  pen  to  put  on  the  armor 
and  sword  of  militant  patriotism;  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  an  instance  of  It 
not  so  very  long  ago,  and  Colonel  Love- 
lace was  also  a  fighting  poet  Going 
back  still  farther  there  was  iEschylus, 
and  at  a  still  remoter  period  (if  his 
memory  served  him,  for  he  was  not 
good  at  dates)  there  was  King  David 
who  wrote  the  Psalms,  or  most  of 
them,  and  also  slew  Goliath  of  Gath. 
And  doubtless  history,  if  closely  ques- 
tioned, would  reveal  other  examples. 

With  him  it  was  exchanging  the 
frayed  gown  of  an  English  under- 
graduate for  a  khaki  suit,  and  the  pen 
of  pleasant  (if  not  very  distinguished) 
scholarship  for  a  Lee-Metford  rifle. 
"However  could  I  do  it?"  he  asked 
himself  more  than  once  afterwards. 
"Were  it  not  better  that  the  actual  bus- 
iness of  fighting  should  be  left  to 
others,  whose  loss  to  the  nation  and 
the  intellectual  world  would  not 
be  so  deeply  felt?"  It  occurred 
to  him,  in  a  moment  of  sardonic 
humor,  as  a  good  question  for  debate 
at  the  Union  in  the  next  Michaelmas 
Term.  How  would  it  run?  Something 
like  this,  perhaps:  "That  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  House  the  members  of  the 
University  who  have  lately  left  us 
would  have  served  the  State  better  by 


proceeding  to  their  degrees  (if  not 
plucked,  of  course),  and  then  to  their 
professions  and  into  Parliament,  than 
by  offering  their  persons  as  targets  for 
«onr  future  fellow-subjects  of  the  South 
African  Republics."  He  would  like  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion.  It  is  true 
he  had  only  gone  In  himself  for  the  Poll 
Degree,  by  the  advice  of  his  college 
tutor;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  won  the  Chancellor's  Bngllsh 
Medal  by  his  ode  on  Empire— not  the 
British  institution  of  that  name,  but 
empire  in  general  and  In  the  abstract, 
with  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
compensating  glories.  It  was  unques- 
tionably an  imaginative  effort  of  con- 
siderable merit;  but  the  headmaster  of 
his  school  had  always  said  he  had 
imagination.  The  college  tutor  was  not 
quite  so  sure,  though  he  admitted  that 
it  might  be  something  of  the  kind. 

Where  was  he  now?  Down  under  the 
belt  of  the  world,  lying  flat  on  his 
stomach  on  the  stony  earth,  as  if,  like 
a  certain  Greek  deity,  he  derived 
strength  from  the  contact.  All  about 
were  rough  boulders  and  upright  pro- 
jections of  rock,  a  very  nest  of  crags 
and  hummocks.  He  was  on  top  of  a 
kopfe  in  South  Africa,  in  the  flring  line^ 
or  what  there  was  of  it.  On  his  right 
and  left  were  other  earth  worshippers, 
of  the  same  dull  coloring  as  himself 
and  equally  absorbed  in  their  devo- 
tions, though  now  and  then  one  would 
lift  his  head  and  peep  cautiously  round 
his  particular  boulder.  Above  all  was 
a  great,  cloudless  vault,  a  hemisphere 
of  intense  blue,  vastly  higher  it  seemed 
than  any  English  sky  he  had  ever  seen. 
And  away  everywhere  stretched  the 
bare,  burning,  yellow  veld^  deceptive  as 
to  distance  and  terrible  for  foot-faring 
in  days  like  this.     A  blue,  burnished 
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dome,  and  a  yellow  undulating  plain, 
with  clear-cut  severe-looking  moun- 
tains about  the  border,  Just  like  those 
in  the  magazines  at  home,  only  colored 
—these  were  the  main  elements  of 
their  present  world. 

There  were  two  others,  however,  that 
were  even  more  opposed  to  their  com- 
fort than  the  veld.  One  was  a  huge 
instrument  of  torture,  a  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's burning  fiery  furnace,  which  had 
moved  slowly  upwards  from  the  east- 
em  horizon  and  now  had  them  in  its 
dreadful  focus.  Every  minute  their 
hand's-breadth  of  shade  grew  narrow- 
er, and  the  angle  of  heat-incidence 
more  nearly  vertical.  There  were  no 
sun- worshippers  in  that  congregation; 
indeed,  never  had  the  beneficent  lumi- 
nary been  more  roundly  cursed.  They 
sweated  and  swore,  or  prayed  for  a 
thunder-storm;  anything,  even  the  most 
terrific  South  African  deluge,  were  bet- 
ter than  roasting  like  the  famous  saint 
on  the  gridiron— though  only  the  Vol- 
unteer, and  one  besides,  had  ever  heard 
of  him. 

The  other  element  of  discomfort,  or 
rather  of  danger,  they  couldn't  see  at 
aU,  but  they  could  hear  it— occasional- 
ly, that  is  to  say;  and  it  was  this  that 
made  them  all  so  devout  in  appearance. 
The  sound  was  a  little  like  that  of  a 
swarm  of  bees;  but  the  Volunteer  knew 
they  were  not  Virgil's  bees,  but  some- 
thing a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes.  They  were  Mauser 
bullets,  flying  stings  and  more  deadly 
than  any  wasp  ever  invented  by  Na- 
ture. 

•rrhis  is  goin'  to  be  an  all-day  job," 
remarked  the  Serjeant,  who  was  pros- 
trate at  the  Volunteer's  left  hand. 
"It's  a  chance  if  re-enforcements  come 
before  night,  or  if  the  enemy  don't  get 
theirs  first." 

"And  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  eight- 
hour  one,  neither,  with  a  lay-off  for 
meals  and  a  smoke  in  between."  This 
came   from    another   devotee   on    his 


right,  who  had  been  a  bricklayer  in 
earlier  years. 

"You  can  'ave  your  meals  comfort- 
able enough  if  you  lay  close.  What 
do  you  want,  the  *ole  country?  *Bre 
comes  the  water-cart!" 

As  the  Serjeant  said  this  a  man  hung 
all  over  with  canteens,  and  holding 
the  straps  of  several  more  between  his 
teeth,  crept  slowly  towards  the  suffer- 
ers. His  manner  of  approach  was  sin- 
gularly abject,  suggesting  that  of  one 
of  his  less  favored  subjects  to  an  East- 
em  despot  in  the  deferential  ages  of 
the  past.  He  exhibited,  in  fact,  a  great 
reluctance  to  showing  any  part  of  his 
person  above  the  sky-line.  "Blowed  if 
one  of  them  F.  Company  fellers  *asn't 
been  spillin'  some  of  'is  claret  into  our 
spring!"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  after 
freeing  his  mouth.  "But  it  don't  show 
or  taste  in  a  canteen,"  he  added  reas- 
suringly. 

"Claret!  'Bre's  a  bloomin'  feast!" 
said  the  ex-bricklayer.  "Bully  beef 
and  'Er  Majesty's  chocolate,  washed 
down  by  champagne!"  He  chuckled  at 
the  notion. 

His  hilarity  was  not  shared  by  the 
other  men  on  the  line,  who  passed  the 
filled  canteens  on  to  their  comrades  In 
silence.  They  all  drank,  but  with  mod- 
eration, well  knowing  the  value  of  the 
precious  liquid  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  supply.  Presently  word  was  passed 
to  save  ammunition;  but  this  was  hard- 
ly necessary,  as  the  Serjeant  had 
warned  them.  They  were  in  for  an  all- 
day  job,  as  he  had  said. 

"However  did  I  come  to  do  it?"  The 
Volunteer  put  the  question  to  himself 
for  the  hundredth  time,  in  a  tone  of 
philosophical  inquiry  merely.  He  did 
not  say  he  regretted  it;  he  was  simply 
curious  to  trace  the  successive  steps 
which  had  brought  him  to  a  position 
so  opposed  to  the  forecasts  of  his  na- 
tivity. From  a  very  early  stage  of  bis 
career  he  had  been  destined  for  one  of 
the  peaceful  professions,  the  fourth 
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tate  possibly,  though  not  the  militant 
branch  of  it.  How  then  was  he  landed 
here?  To  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
for  his  brain  was  already  confused  by 
the  heat  and  the  humming  of  the 
wasps,  it  began  with  target-practice  at 
home  with  a  parlor-rifle,  1)y  which  he 
had  learned  to  shoot  straight  Then  he 
had  been  so  vain  as  to  continue  the 
habit  at  the  rifle-butts  at  the  Universi- 
ty, and  this  naturally  led  to  his  Join- 
ing the  rifle-corps  and  being  numbered 
with  its  best  shots.  And  when  the 
University  decided  to  send  its  patriotic 
couFtingent,  or  the  contingent  decided  to 
go,  he  must  needs  volunteer  with  the 
rest  That  was  about  the  way  of  it 
He  remembered  it  had  seemed  a  noble 
and  virtuous  act;  no  doubt  It  was;  but 
had  he  and  the  others  quite  counted 
the  cost?  It  was  all  right,  however, 
and  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint. 

This  was  what  It  was  like  to  die  for 
one's  country!  Only  it  seemed  like  dy- 
ing for  someone  else's;  they  were  so 
far  away.  He  made  no  doubt  that  It 
would  come  to  the  flnal  sacrifice.  Al- 
ready half  a  dozen  men  were  ban- 
daged at  various  points,  one  with  his 
head  In  an  improvised  turban;  and  one 
lay  silent  as  if  aaleep.  The  incident 
rays  had  not  troubled  him  for  some 
time: 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rage; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  haat  done— 

The  lines  slipped  Into  the  Volunteer's 
head  as  he  lay  there. 

Presently  a  man  on  the  extreme  right 
saw  his  chance  and  fired;  with  efTect 
it  seemed,  for  at  once  a  swarm  of  an- 
gry hornets  buzzed  In  the  air  above 
them,  where  there  had  been  quiet  for 
some  time  before.  ''Sit  tight,  lads!" 
the  Serjeant  had  called  out  before  it 
began,  so  no  one  was  hurt;  but  when 
It  ceased  he  rated  the  ofTender  soundly 
for  his  disobedience.    "Might  'ave  cost 


us  two  or  three  men  on  the  firin'  line, 
and  it's  weak  enough  now,"  he  said  re- 
sentfully. 

Where  were  those  wonderful  subal- 
terns he  had  heard  of,  who  used  to 
pace  to  and  fro  beside  their  prostrate 
men  at  such  times.  Just  to  keep  tbem  in 
tone?  The  Volunteer  thought  he  would 
like  to  see  one  of  them  stand  up  here 
for  five  seconds. 

The  fiery  sun  rode  higher  and  higher 
in  the  heavens,  and  pelted  them  more 
pitilessly  than  ever.  It  was  above  the 
power  of  human  flesh  to  bear,  so  the 
spirit,  which  Is  the  stronger  force,  had 
to  be  called  In  to  help.  They  took  It 
variously,  with  philosophy  or  without, 
complainingly,  callously,  stupidly  or 
piously,  according  to  temperament  or 
character.  In  most  It  Induced  heaviness 
or  else  something  like  delirium;  their 
brains  were  boiling. 

The  Serjeant  was  in  a  particularly 

hot  comer,  which  he  could  not  or  would 

not  leave.    "  'The  hel'munts  shall  melt 

with  fervunt  'eat,* "  he  said  suddenly, 

waking  out  of  something  like  a  doze. 

Hie  voice  had  a  strange  distant   tone, 

mellower  and  kindlier  than  its  wont 

"'Elmits  melt  with  'eat!     We  ain't 

got  no  'elmits,  only  'ats.     Old  man's 

gola'  dotty."     The. whilom  bricklayer 

said  this  with  some  contempt;  he  too 

had  suddenly  waked  up;  he  had  in  fact 

been  snoring. 

The  Serjeant  missed  the  muttered 
gibe  and  went  on  in  the  same  tone: 
*\  'The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day 
—The  shadder  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  famd.'  In  a  sitawatlon  like  this, 
my  friends,  we  can  appreshate  these 
expressions  of  Scrlpshur;  for  the  an- 
cient people  of  the  Lord  lived  In  a  'ot 
country;  and  as  they  'ad  many  enemies 
like  us  they  needed  plenty  of  cover- 
plenty  of  cover.  Moreover,  they  knew 
the  Importunce  of  takln'  It  and  'ad 
faith  In  the  Lord— In  thrfr  ofTcers— to 
bring  them  there;  which  is  showed  by 
the  words,  'Lead  me  to  the  Rock  that 
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\b  'igher  than  I.'  They  trusted  to  the 
Lord— their  ofTcers— the  Ix)rd,  and  we 
should— should— "  His  voice  quavered 
and  he  stopped. 

"  'Ere  endeth  the  fust  lesson/'  said 
the  man  on  his  left. 

The  Serjeant  looked  about  with  a 
•dazed  face,  mopping  his  brow:  "Blest 
If  I  didn't  think  I  was  in  our  old  chapel 
In  Zion  liane,  before  I  came  over  to  the 
Church.— Keep  a  sharp  look-out,  men," 
he  added  in  a  brisker  voice. 

To  the  volunteer  it  seemed  as  if  his 
brain  was  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
his  spinal  cord  the  stem,  and  that  the 
sun   was    forcing  the  mercury  up  or 
rather  down  his  spine.    First  he  dozed; 
then  the  pain  awakened  him  into  a  kind 
*of  feverish  madness.    He  tossed  about 
in  the  hot  narrow  space,  singing  softly 
to  himself  and  quoting  little  tags  of 
prose  or  verse.    He  had  never  known 
•before  how  tuneful  and  even  devotional 
his  education  had  been;  he  seemed  to 
have    gone    in    for    a    Musical    and 
Theological  Tripos  combined.    Hymns, 
anthems  and  chants,  introits  and  anti- 
phones,  Te  Deums,    proces8lonal8    and 
recessionals       followed     each       other 
through  his  aching  head  and  came  to 
liis  lips  in  broken  snatches.  He  seemed 
to   know   whole  epistles  and   gospels, 
•creeds,     prayers    and    confessions,  by 
beart,  but  could  only  repeat  them  In 
•disjointed  fragments,    They  were  mqst- 
ly  appropriate  to  the  occasion:    "De- 
fend us— In  all  assaults  of  our  enemies 
— ^There  Is  none  other  that  fighteth  for 
US— Oh  Gk>d,  make  speed  to   save  us— 
make  haste  to    help  us—"      He  must 
have  secreted  It  all  at  the  services  In 
his  school  and  coUege  chapels.     Hofw 
truly  mediaeval  those  Institutions  con- 
tinue to  be! 

"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us— Christ, 
liave    mercy    upon    us—"     This    was 

from  the  man  with  the  bandaged  head. 
One  side  of  his  face  was  covered  with 

blood;  he  lay  motionless  on   his    side, 
;and  was  evidently  hard  hit. 


(Something  in  their  ensconced  posltlcm 
moved  the  Serjeant  to  sing.  In  a  high- 
pitched,  wavering  voice: 

Rock  of  Hages,  cler.  for  me, 
Let  me  'ide  myself  in  Thee. 


«(  fwn*. 


'JB's  got  cover  on  the  brain,"  grum- 
bled the  bricklayer.  Irritably. 

"Strikes  me  this  Is  a  bloomln' 
Momln'  Suvvls,"  said  the  man  cm  the 
left. 

The  Volunteer  closed  his  weary  eyes 
on  the  burning  veld  that  shook  and 
quivered  In  the  heat's  witch-dance,  and 
opened  them  (Inwardly)  on  other 
scenes.  Yes.  though  only  the  usual 
training  of  a  middle-class  English 
youth,  his  had  certainly  had  an  ecclesi- 
astical side.  He  could  see  his  old  head- 
master, surpllced  and  gowned  in  the 
school-pulpit,  a  somewhat  prosy  old 
gentleman  he  had  always  thought,  al- 
though he  had  recognized  his  genius; 
and  at  college  there  were  the  Rever- 
end the  Master,  the  Reverend  the 
Dean,  and  sundry  reverend  Fellows; 
frankly  he  could  have  done  with  less 
divinity  in  his  curriculum.  Ah,  there 
were  the  men  coming  Into  the  chapel, 
passing  the  watchful  markers  and  di- 
viding right  and  left  to  the  raised  seats 
on  either  hand,— what  a  seraphic,  in- 
nocent-looking crowd  they  were!  And 
soon  the  organ-notes  would  mount  up 
to  the  dim,  old  Gothic  roof,— his  college 
was  famed  for  Its  music. 

Those  subalterns  again!  Did  those 
young  warriors,  with  nerves  of  steel 
and  stomachs  of  brass,  who  seemed 
made  without  human  emotions,  did 
they  ever  at  any  time  think  on  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  on  their  brothers, 
sisters,  and  harmless,  necessary  aunts? 
He  was  callous,  he  owned,  and  these 
as  yet  made  up  his  social  atmosphere; 
the  strange  woman,  the  other  man's 
wife,  who  troubled  the  careers  of  so 
many,  had  not  affected  his  own  up  to 
this  time.    He  did  not  think  she  ever 
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would  in  any  case;  it  was  a  matter  of 
taste.  But  neither  liad  the  fair  and 
virtuous  maiden  of  the  older  romance 
and  equally  real  life,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent He  was,  in  fact,  deplorably 
young,  if  also  as  he  believed  somewhat 
presentable.  Really,  how  domestic  and 
even  parochial  his  life  had  been,  if  he 
was  a  Ohancellor's  Medalist  and  a  Uni- 
versity Volunteer.  Yes,  it  was  the 
pater,  and  the  mater  and  the  kids  gen- 
erally; there  they  all  were,  at  the  long 
dining-table,  the  kids  making  the  usual 
row,  or  in  the  drawing-ioom  strum- 
ming the  piano.  How  clear  the  picture 
was!  Especially  the  mater,  and  Maud 
and  Dolly  the  mite. 

This  was  (the  cry-baby  tap,  and 
would  best  be  turned  off,  or  he*d  be 
blubbering  there  on  the  ground. 

Ah,  going  back  to  his  college  life; 
it  had,  after  all,  a  secular  side,  and, 
as  it  noiw  seemed  to  him,  a  particularly 
Jolly  one.  The  reading-men  of  his  year 
were  certainly  a  pleasant  and  intelli- 
gent set;  they  had  appreciated  his  gifts 
if  others  had  not.  And  there  were  the 
suppers  in  the  college  and  other  rooms, 
bump-suppers  and  those  of  a  more 
Attic  kind. 

Where  they  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  them  nobly  wild,  not  mad, 

though  the  college  tutor  had  refused 
to  be  impressed  with  their  intellectual 
tone.  Then  there  were  the  sports, 
cricket,  footbaU  and  the  boats  espe- 
cially. In  the  mental  haze  induced  by 
his  sun-bath  he  seemed  to  be  on  the 
toming-path  at  the  May  races,  opposite 
the  gaily  attired  throngs  at  the  Cor- 
ner, himself  in  his  uniform,  charging 
through  the  crowd  wi-th  his  bayonet 
and  shouting  "Well  rowed!"  to  the 
crews.  He  would  be  thus  in  full  cry 
when  a  lAiadowy  proctor,  in  gown  and 
bands,  would  loom  up  before  him  with 
the  dreaded,  "Tour  name  and  college. 
Sir?"  Or  it  would  be  some  one  resem" 


bling  a  military  officer,  who  would? 
sternly  demand  the  number  or  name  of 
his  regiment. 

"Sir  Philip  Sidney,  at  Zutphen,  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  which  broke 
his  thigh  and  led  to  his  death."  A  soft- 
nosed  bullet,  no  doubt;  but  even  that 
was  better  than  being  roasted  by  the 
antipodean  Sun-God. 

"'How  different  is  this  place!'" 
That  was  Milton's  Satan,  he  thought. 
In  his  delirium  little  Eiuglish  vistas 
swam  before  his  burning  eyes.  Now 
it  was  summer,  a  cool  evening  in  the 
home  valley.  There  was  the  low 
church-tower,  sending  forth  its  later 
chimes;  and  there  were  the  red  and 
yeUow  corn-fields  braided  with  green, 
the  soft,  brooding  hills  with  their 
grassy  slopes  patched  with  squares  of 
clover  and  mustard,  and  the  sun,  like 
a  shield  of  dull  fire,  sinking  to  rest  in 
peaceful  clouds— a  vesper  symphony  in 
purple  and  gray  and  gold. 

"In  the  hour  of  death— Lord  deliver 
us!"  The  turbaned  man  said  this  In 
a  faint  voice,  and  then  said  no  more. 
The  side  of  his  face  that  could  be  seen 
was  composed  as  if  in  sleep. 

It  seemed  to  the  Volunteer  that  he 
must  have  dozed.  What  was  this? 
Actually,  a  bit  of  shade!  The  sun  was 
getting  over  to  the  west,  and  the  big 
rock  sheltered  them.  Perhaps  they 
might  live  through  it,  through  the  heat» 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  wasps  were  still 
buzzing  at  every  opportunity.  Ah, 
there  was  the  water-cart  again!  Red- 
faced,  dust-covered,  and  breathing 
hard,  he  crawled  along  on  his  stomach 
as  formerly,  carrying  and  trailing  hi» 
liquid  treasure.  "Couldn't  git  'ere  be- 
fore, guv-nor,"  he  said  to  the  serjeant». 
apologetically:  "  'ad  to  supply  F.  Com- 
pany's men  on  t'other  kopje.  They're 
no  good,"  he  went  on,  with  mingled 
contempt  and  commiseration;  "lost  two- 
men  tryin'  to  git  water— couldn't  take 
cover  for  a  brass  farden.  Went  witlk 
their  backs  stuck  up  like  a  bloomin** 
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and  o*  course  got  'it;  and  one 

\opped  all  their  canteens  into 

s    fire-zone!      Might    'ave 

her  people  if  'e  trcw  *it!" 

Xinly    cooler,    and    his 

flowed  back 

Presently  another 

dust-grimed 

4,  approached  in 

.ar    manner.      The 

nim  for  a  young  ofll- 

able  dignity  and  a  com- 

,nt  carriage;  but  every  one 

»ow    to    travel    on  the  front 

i.  his  person.     It  might  be  that 

race  -was  reverting  to  a  reptilian 

".ype. 

v^     The  eye-glassed  one  said  something 

to  the  Serjeant  in   a  low  voice,   and 

4idded  in  a  louder  tone:  "You'd  better 

have  your  men  in  readiness." 

"Right  you  are,  Sir,"  answered  the 
Serjeant. 

Then  the  officer  raised  his  head  and 
iooked  through  the  cleft  between  the 
rocks.  "Can  you  make  out  the  enemy's 
disposition  here?"  he  asked. 

"Their  disposition  is  to  'it  every- 
thing they  can  see,"  said  the  older 
•man  in  alarm.  "'Ave  a  care,  Sir!" 
•and  the  officer  ducked  with  a  hole  In 


over,  though,  for  the  long  waiting 
tried  him  sorely! 

His  head  began  to  ache  again  and 
gather  feverish  fancies.  He  found 
himself  whimsically  troubled  about 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone;  it 
would  probably  be  a  little  cairn  some- 
where out  here  on  the  v€lA.  How 
would  it  read?  'Gerald  Whltworth, 
University  Rifle  Volunteers,  (B.A.  by 
Special  Grace  of  the  Senate")— that 
would  do  for  a  beginning;  but  how 
would  they  record  that  young  Lycidas 
knew  how  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty 
rhyme,  and  had  not  left  his  peer— at 
least  at  his  own  Alma  Mater?  That, 
however,  might  be  reserved  for  a  tab- 
let in  their  parish  church;  there  was  a 
good  place  in  the  south  aisle,  near  the 
chancel— 

R-r-r-r-r-r!  A  ripping  through  the 
air,  a  great  flash  just  over  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  a  heavy  report  that  wakened 
the  echoes.  Then  another— the  leUef 
was  here  with  the  guns!  They  were 
giving  them  shrapnel,  and  for  a  won- 
der had  surprised  them.  But  the  foe 
were  game,  and  the  Mauser  bullets 
were  skipping  about  everywhere.  No- 
body minded  that,  however,  for  their 
own  ammunition  had  come,  and  they 


his     hat.      "Rather    venomous,     ain't-    were  giving  as  good  as  they  got 


^ey?"  he  said,  and  crawled  away. 

Soon  the  whisper  was  passed:  "Re- 
inforcements have  helloed."  The  ex- 
t>ricklayer  was  duU  of  hearing  that 
•day,  and  hyper-crltlcal.  "  'Illoed,  did 
they?"  he  grunted.  "Domn'd  idiuts! 
Ought  to  'have  'eld  their  tongues  and 
flanked  '.em  quiet  and  unbeknown. 
-Some  reg-munta  carn't  do  nothink 
without  'oUering'  and  shoutin'." 

Ah,  it  would  soon  be  their  turn  to 
assault,  and  then  he  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. Something  within  told  him  so, 
tor  this  was  his  first  attack  of  the 
'kind.  But  he  was  dying  for  his  coun- 
try, for  the  Empire  rather,  and  like 
the  Venetian  merchant  he  was  armed 
rand  well  -prepared.      Would  it  were 


Here  was  the  order  to  attack,  and 
they  were  now  climbing  down  the  hill 
and  opening  out  upon  the  ve2d.  The 
shadows  were  nearly  level,  and  the  en- 
emy's fire  made  twinkling  stars  and 
short  lines  of  red  in  the  dusky  hollow; 
but  it  grew  wild  now  and  intermitteni. 
How  realistic,  how  deadly  picturesque, 
it  all  was!  and  how  grandly  the  deep 
bass  of  the  guns  supported  the  lighter 
treble  of  the  rifles!— just  as  it  Is  in  the 
war  correspondents'  telegrams  when 
the  censor  gives  them  a  free  hand.  But 
it  was  dangerous  after  all,  for  men  did 
drop  now  and  then.  They  were  climb- 
ing the  opposite  hill  now  and  more  shel- 
tered, but  picking  their  way  with  great 
care.    It  was  a  bold,  rugged  place.  Just 
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the  spot  be  would  have  chosen  for  bis 
immolation.  Suddenly  a  tempest  of 
bullets  like  hail  fell  upon  them  from  a 
little  Arop/e  on  the  left  A  family  party 
of  the  enemy  had  waited  to  bestow  a 
farewell  salute.  All  sprang  for  the  coy- 
er close  beside  them,  but  all  did  not 
reach  it.  •  The  bricklayer  fell  heavily 
on  his  face  and  moved  no  more;  two 
other  men  dropped  to  their  knees;  and 
the  Serjeant,  who  had  given  a  warning 
shout,  fell  on  his  elbow,  and  then  rolled 
over  on  his  back. 

It  would  be  a  sin  to  throw  away  his 
life,  so  the  Volunteer  jumped  with  the 
rest.  Then  he  looked  back.  His 
carping  comrade  would  never  carry 
musket  more;  but  the  two  who  had 
half  fallen  were  dragging  themselves  in 
with  a  good  deal  of  bad  language,  while 
the  Serjeant  who  lay  in  a  hollow, 
seemed  to  show  signs  of  life.  He  was 
struggling,  it  appeared,  with  a  bandage, 
which  he  was  trying  to  extract  from 
some  part  of  his  clothes,  doubtless  to 
staunch  his  wound.  The  young  soldier 
saw  the  position  in  a  flash,  and  with  it 
his  opportunity.  The  man  was  bleeding 
to  death  and  must  be  brought  in  at  any 
risk;  it  was  a  case  for  a  Victoria  Cross 
or  a  celestial  crown! 

Both  sides  are  now  blazing  away  furi- 
ously, the  ambushed  Britons  calling 
their  assailants  "bloody  'ighwaymen" 
and  other  worse  names.  Directly  in 
the  line  of  fire  lay  the  fallen  man;  but 
his  saviour  would  have  only  the  ene- 
my's to  fear,  as  his  comrades  would  of 
course  protect  him.  Springing  forward, 
he  was  at  the  serjeant*s  side  in  twenty 
steps,  but  the  task  proved  to  have  un- 
expected difllcultles.  All  men  know 
how  these  noble  deeds  are  done;  you 
place  your  victim  (if  you  may  so  call 
him)  on  your  back,  or  if  not  too  much 
Injured  he  walks  by  your  side,  support- 
ed by  your  arm  and  with  his  own 
around  your  neck.  But  here  the  vic- 
tim resisted  rescue  with  a  vigor  aston- 
ishing in  a  wounded  man,  shouting  the 


while  something  about  cofoer.  The  air- 
rattled  and  hissed  with  shots  and  flying- 
bullets;  the  Volunteer  struggled  vainly 
on  the  slippery  stones,  which  were  wet 
from  a  little  spring;  the  men  behind' 
hallooed  unintelligibly;  and  then  some- 
thing like  a  hot  brick  hit  him  in  the 
shoulder,  and  he  fell  sideways,  striking 
his  head,  and  became  unconscious. 

"Sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  the  battle  near 
Zutphen— Gerald  Whitworth  (B.A.),  at 
the  assault  near  Schnitzer's  Farm- 
Yes,  history  was  repeating  itself  almost 
to  the  letter.  He  was  lying  on  the 
stony  hillside  in  the  far-gone  dusk,  his 
left  shoulder  tightly  bandaged  and  his 
head  aching  cruelly.  Strange  to  say 
the  Serjeant  was  not  there,  and  he  was 
alone  but  for  his  late  comrade's  silent 
form.  "Oh,  farewell,  honest  soldier!" 
Soon  the  incident  of  the  cup  of  water 
would  be  re-enacted;  some  one  would' 
offer  him  a  canteen,  and  he  would  pass 
it  on  to  a  fellow-sufferer  (who  would* 
be  provided  for  the  purpose)  with:  "Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine,"— or 
rather  something  less  archaic— "Yon 
need  it  more  than  I,  my  man,"  or 
"After  you,  old  chap." 

"Here's  two  more  stiff  'uns— no,  one's 
only  wounded."  This  was  not  meant 
unfeelingly,  but  both  the  stretcher- 
bearers  were  grievously  tired.  Now  for 
the  historic  re-enactment!  Not  so— they 
merely  looked  him  over  with  coot 
though  not  unfriendly  calculation.  "I 
say,"  said  one,  "you  don't  seem  much 
'urt,  and  we're  both  nigh  dead  with 
work;  so  p'raps  you  won't  mind  tryin'^ 
to  walk  a  bit  with  a  little  'elp  from  one 
of  us.  It  will  save  us  comln'  back  for 
your  chum."  They  gave  him  a  drink  of 
something  much  stronger  than  water: 
and  the  young  man,  whose  sufferings 
perhaps  had  been  greater  than  those  of 
many  who  had  completed  the  sacrifice 
he  had  intended  to  make,  walked  with 
them  and  their  sad  burden,  through  a 
region  of  curious  and  painful  dreams, 
to  the  camp  of  his  own  battalion. 
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It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  Volun- 
teer, with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda  of  a  local  farm- 
bouse  used  for  hospital  purposes.      A 
trim  and  pretty  nurse,  who  treated  him 
with  as  much  motherliness  as  her  two 
or  three  years  seniority  allowed,  had 
Just  brought  him  a  cup  of  cocoa,  when 
he  saw  the  Serjeant's  sturdy  figure  ap- 
proaching.   For  several  reasons  he  had 
wished  to  meet  this  excellent  non-com- 
missioned ofl3cer.  who,  he  had  learned, 
had  not  been  injured  after  all,  and  was 
In  fact  the  person  who  had  bound  up 
his  wound. 

After  the  first  greetings  a  slight  hesi- 
tancy was  observable  in  his  visitor's 
manner;  it  should  be  said  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  youth's  academic  status. 
"I  'ope  you'll  excuse  me,  Sir,"  he  began 
(unofiacially  he  always  addressed  him 
as  fiftr);  "but  I^ve  been  longin'  to  ask 
you  a  question.  W'y  ever  was  it  you 
left  your  cover  and  came  out  and  tack- 
led me  in  that  'ole?  It's  kept  me  awake 
tbinkin*  of  it,  and  I  can't  make  it  out; 
unless  the  'eat  'ad  affected  your  brain." 

IfAcmiUan*!    MagAiliM. 
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'You're  about  right,  sergeant,"  said 
the  Volunteer  good-humoredly;  "it  %icq» 
the  heat  The  fact  is  I  thought  you 
were  wounded." 

"Lord  bless  you.  Sir,"  said  his  supe- 
rior, light  just  dawning  upon  him, 
"Lord  bless  you,  I  wasn't  'It  My  foot 
only  slipped  on  them  wet  stones,  and 
as  the  cover  was  good  I  stopped  there." 
"But  I  saw  you  trying  to  get  out  a 
bandage  or  something  from  one  of  your 
pockets. 

"Well,  I'm  blest!  I  was  only  pullln' 
out  my  'ankerchief  to  wipe  my  eyes,  so 
as  I  could  see  to  give  my  orders.  Truth 
Is  I'm  a  *eavy  man  and  I'd  got  very  'ot 
runnln'.— 'But  I'm  seriously  obleeged  to 
you.  Sir,"  he  went  on  with  emotion, 
though  his  eyes  had  twinkled  for  an 
instant;  "Indeed  I  am.  The  Scripshur 
says  no  one  can't  do  more  than  offer 
to  die  for  'is  friend,  and  you  ought  to 
'ave  the  V.C.  if  any  one  ought  I'd  be 
'appy  to  mention  it  to  the  captain;  but 
you  see.  Sir,  I  wasn't  'urt  myself,  and 
the  cover  was  reely  ex'lent" 

A.  Q,  Hyde. 
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The  literary  ghosts  of  the  Strand 
must  be  wringing  their  hands  in  despair 
at  the  transformation  schemes  which 
are  sweeping  away  their  best-beloved 
haunts  in  that  neighborhood.  HolyweU 
street  has  long  been  doomed,  and  now 
it  Is  announced  that  portions  of  the 
churchyards  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  are  to  be  given  over 
to  the  improvements  In  connection  with 
the  new  thoroughfare  to  Holbom;  and 
the  bones  of  the  ancient  dead  which 
must  necessarily  be  disturbed  are  to  be 
removed  for  reinterment  In  Brookwood 
Cemetery.  St.  Clement  Danes,  besides 
being  "Dr.  Johnson's  Church"  (a  simple 


Inscription  marks  the  pew  in  which  he 
sat  after  resolving  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  and  strive  to  solve  the  jn*eat 
problem  "how  to  purify  his  soul  and 
hold  real  communion  with  the  High- 
est"), Is  the  burial  place  of  a  number  of 
Interesting  personages,  including  the 
two  contemporary  dramatists,  Nathan- 
iel Lee  and  Thomas  Otway.  Lee  drank 
himself  to  death  in  1692,  and  Butchers'- 
row,  in  which  he  fell  after  his  fatal 
visit  to  the  Bear  and  Harrow— to  be 
killed  or  stifled  in  the  snow— was  one 
of  the  streets  leading  from  Clare-mar- 
ket to  the  Strand  until  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  it  vanished 
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with  the  mass  of  old  houses  which  al- 
jnost  touched  the  walls  of  Wren's  hand- 
.some  church.  Lee  had  not  long  been 
released  from  Bethlem  Hospital  when 
(he  came  to  his  melancholy  end;  and 
Thomas  Otway,  whose  career  was 
vwrecked  by  similar  Indulgences,  was 
buried  in  St.  Clement  Danes-church- 
yard, while  his  contemporary  was  still 
under  detention.  Early  in  the  same  cen- 
tury Sir  John  Roe  was  buried  there— 
**Glad-mentioned  Roe,"  the  beloved 
friend  of  Ben  Jouson,  in  whose  arms  he 
•died  of  the  plague  which  devastated  the 
district  in  1605-1606.  Jonson  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  verses  upon  Sir  John 
Hoe:— 

I'll  not  offend  thee  with    a  vain   tear 

more, 
^lad-mentioned  Roe;  thou  art  but  gone 

before, 
/Whither  the  world  must  follow;  and  I 

now, 
3reathe  to  expect  my  When,  and  make 

my  How. 
Which  if  most  gracious  Heaven  grant 

like  thine. 
Who  wets  my  grave  can  be  no  friend  of 

mine. 

Thomas  Rhymer,  who  compiled  the 
"Foedera,"  and  died  in  Arundel-street, 
close  by.  in  December,  1713,  belongs  to 
the  same  company  of  distinguished 
'4ead. 

St.  Martin's  Church  Is  another  object 
of  topical  Interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment on  account  of  the  approaching  re- 
moval   of    its    spacious    steps.      Nell 
•G Wynne  was  burled  in  the  churchyard 
here  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ot- 
way, who  appears  to  have  sought  the 
good     graces  of  "Sweet  Nell  of    Old 
Drury"  as  some  compensation  for  his 
^disappointed  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry— a 
passion  which  accelerated  his  ruin  and 
helped  to  shorten  his  life.  Nell  Gwynne 
"Shares  her  mother's  grave  at  St.  Mar- 
'tin's,    and    her    funeral    sermon    was 
ipreached  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  then 


incumbent  of  the  parish.  She  sleeps  in 
a  strangely-assorted  company,  ranging 
from  Jack  Sheppard,  and  the  Royal  gar- 
dener, who  succeeded  in  raising  the 
first  pineapple  grown  in  England,  to  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey, who  was  murdered  shortly  after 
receiving  the  "Popish  Plot"  depositions 
of  Titus  Gates,  and  Lord  Mohun,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  literary  associations  of 
the  place  date  back  to  1626,  when  Sir 
John  Davys,  the  poet,  was  buried  there. 
Stanley,  the  editor  of  "iBschylus,'* 
Joined  him  in  1678;  Farquhar— the  Irish 
dramatist  who  abandoned  the  stage  in 
remorse  at  having  accidentally  stabbed 
a  brother-actor— in  1707;  and  James 
Smith,  of  the  "Rejected  Addresses,"  in 
1837. 

Burke's  old    house,  37  Gerard-street 
has  recently  been  opened  as  a  restau- 
rant, and  the  imitation  marble  of  the 
ground-floor  front  is  not  suggestive  of 
those  historical  associations  which  it  is 
so  important  to  preserve.      So  great 
have  been  the  changes  in  Old  London 
during  the  last  hundred  years  that  few 
of  the  houses  in  which  Burke  is  known 
to  have  lived  can  now  be  found.    "The 
Pope's  Head,  over  the  shop  of  Jacob 
Robinson,  bookseller  and  publisher.  Just 
within  the    Inner  Temple    gateway," 
where  he  spent  his  first  years  in  Lon- 
don, has  disappeared;  so  has  that  dwell- 
ing at  the  end  of  TothiU-street  West- 
minster, which  contained  an  arch  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Old  Gate  House, 
leading  into  Dean's-yard.    Two  of  Ed- 
mund     Burke's      most      noteworthy 
achievements  date  from  the  time  when 
he  lived  in  Gerard-street,  whither  he 
removed  In  1787  from  the  neighborhood 
of  St  James's-square;  the  speech  with 
which  he  opened  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  1788  ranks  as    a    master- 
piece of  eloquence;  and  his  "Reflections 
on  the  French  RevoluUon,"  1790.  had 
an  influence  more  potent  than  that  of 
any  other  work  by  him— in  a  year  it 
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reached  its  eleventh  edition.  Within, 
^e  house  has  undergone  many  altera- 
tions, but  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
is  pointed  out  as  Burke's  study,  while 
the  old-time  dining-room  is  to  be  used 
for  writing  and  smoking.  This  little 
picture  of  Edmund  Burke  in  No.  37  is 
left  by  J.  t  Smith:— "Many  a  time, 
when  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  to  bed, 
at  the  dawn  of  day  I  have  looked  down 
from  my  window  to  see  whether  the 
author  of  'Sublime  and  Beautiful*  had 
left  his  drawing-room,  where  I  have 
seen  the  great  orator  many  a  night,  af- 
ter he  had  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
attended  by  an  amanuensis,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him." 

A  few  paces  away,  at  the  comer  of 
Compton-street,  "The  Club,"  founded 
by  Reynolds  and  Johnson  in  1764,  was 
wont  to  meet  Of  this  club,  known  af- 
ter Oarrlck's  death  as  the  Literary  Club, 
Burke  was  an  original  member,  as  were 
Dr.  Nugent,  Beauclerk,  Langton,  Gold- 
smith, Chamler  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
If  we  are  to  credit  Boswell,  who  was 
proposed  for  membership  by  Johnson, 
Sir  John  was  not  always  scrupulously 
accurate  In  his  statements.  For  in- 
stance, he  represented  himself  as  a  se- 
ceder  from  the  little  coterie  of  distin- 
guished folk,  giving  as  reason  that  its 
late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestic  arrangements,  the  fact  being, 
according  to  Boswell,  that  one  evening 
he  attacked  Burke  In  so  rude  a  way 
that  at  the  next  meeting  he  was  re- 
ceived with  studied  coldness.  In  1783 
the  landlord  of  the  Turk's  Head  in  Qe- 
rard-street  died,  the  tavern  was  con- 
verted into  a  private  house,  and  the 
club  removed  to  Sackville-street. 

We  associate  another  man  of  letters 
with  Gerard-street— John  Dryden,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  whose  death  in  No. 
43  passed  almost  unnoticed  on  May  1 
last  In  1686,  when  he  removed  hither 
from  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Long- 
acre,  facing  Rose-street,  many  beautiful 
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gardens  still  remained  in  this  part  of 
London.  Thus,  in  dedicatini;  "Don 
Sebastian"  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Dryden  calls  himself  "a  poor  inhabitant 
of  your  lordship's  garden,  whose  best 
prospect  is  on  the  garden  of  Leicester 
House."  Lady  Holland  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  a  visit  paid  by  her 
father,  Sidney  Smith,  to  this  house— he 
and  Moore  being  driven  hither  by  Rog- 
ers. "It  was  very  wet;  the  house  looked 
much  like  other  old  houses,  and  having 
thin  shoes  on  they  both  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  Rogers  got  out  and  stood 
expecting  them.  *Ah,  you  see  why 
Rogers  don't  mind  getting  out,'  ex- 
claimed my  father,  laughing  and  lean- 
ing out  of  the  carriage;  *he  has  got  go- 
loshes on;  but  Rogers,  lend  us  each  a 
golosh  and  we  will  then  stand  on  one 
leg  and  admire  as  long  as  you  please.'  " 
The  spectacle  so  suggested  is  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  admirers  of 
Dickens  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  de- 
struction of  No.  15,  Furnival's-lnn, 
where  the  major  portion  of  "Pickwick" 
was  written.  Now  they  have  cause  for 
regret  in  the  demolition  of  another 
Dickens  residence,  viz,,  Tavistock 
House,  Tavistock-square,  which  is  be- 
ing pulled  down  by  order  of  the  ground 
landlord,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before 
the  novelist  acquired  the  property.  Tav- 
istock House  was  the  home  of  his  val- 
ued friend,  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A.,  whose 
son.  Dr.  Marcus  Stone^  R.A.,  illustrated 
"Our  Mutual  Friend."  Dickens  took  up 
his  residence  here  in  1851,  and  here  he 
wrote  "Bleak  House,"  a  portion  of 
"Little  DorrIt"  and  several  of  his  mi- 
nor works.  Tavistock  House,  too,  was 
the  scene  in  Dickens's  time  of  some  de- 
lightful amateur  acting,  these  private 
performances  being  organized  by  "Boz" 
himself,  who,  on  the  playbills,  de- 
scribed the  apartment  which  had  been 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  as 
"The  Smallest  Theatre  in  the  World," 
and  facetiously  adopted  the  name  of 
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"Gnimmles*'  as  manager.  As  Ghrist- 
mas  approached  the  house  was  in  a 
state  of  siege,  with  Glarkson  Stanfleld, 
R.A.,  and  the  three  Dansons  all  paint- 
ing the  scenery  at  once.  One  of  the 
scenes  by  iStanfield,  representing  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  realised  nearly 
a  thousand  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dick- 
ens's effects  in  1870.  The  novelist  sold 
Tavistock  House  in  1860,  having  re- 
solved to  settle  down  at  Gad's  Hill, 
which  became  his  property  some  four 
years  earlier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon 
subsequently  occupied  Tavistock  House, 
after  which  it  was  utilized  as  a  ^ews' 
Gollege.    Mrs.  Weldon,  during  her  resi- 
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dence  there,  published  (in  1880)  a 
markable  pamphlet,'  bearing  the  title 
"The  Ghastly  Gonsequences  of  Livinfp 
in  Gharles  Dickens's  tiouse,"  in  whicb 
she  endeavored  to  make  clear  that  she- 
*'narrowly  escaped  being  locked  up  and 
probably  murdered,  in  a  .lunatic  asy- 
lum," through  living  in  Tavlstodc 
House.  She  describes  the  place  as  *'ai 
dear  house,  in  a  nice  quiet,  shady  gar- 
den, where  grow  fine  large  old  plan- 
tains (out  of  the  S<;nia^  proper),  and 
where,  in  summer,  from  eyery  window 
of  the  house,  you  may  imagine  yourself 
in  the  country— the  real  country!" 
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I  always  urge  that  one  advantage 
which  the  sketcher  has  over  the  pho- 
tographer in  general,  and  the  snap- 
shooter  in  particular,  is  that  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  the  making 
even  of  a  rough  sketch  serves  to  im- 
print the  circumstances  attending  the 
making  of  it  vividly  on  the  memory, 
and  thus  the  sketch  becomes  in  after 
times  a  sort  of  episode.  The  snap- 
shooter  who  collects  as  many  memen- 
toes of  a  holiday  morning  in  an  hour 
as  a  sketcher  can  in  a  week,  cannot  sur- 
round each  photpgraph  with  such  asso- 
ciations as  engrave  each  piece  of  pencil 
or  brush-work  on  the  mind  of  the 
sketcher.  The  scenes  themselves  may 
be  brought  back  more  vividly,  but  the 
performance  does  not  live  with  that  cir- 
cumstantiality which  makes  retrospect 
so  pleasant  to  the  wandering  sketcher. 

So  it  is  when  I  turn  over' the  leaves 
of  one  of  my  seventeen  books  of  sketch- 
es made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  under 
all  sorts  of  odd  circumstances;  I  am  not 
merely  inspecting  a  series  of  more  or 
less  inferior  scrawUk  but  I  am  reading 


so  many  pages  of  some  of  the  happiest 
history  of  my  life. 

From  these  poor  old  battered,  weath- 
er-stained volumes,  I  shall  select  a  few- 
sketches,  the  taking  of  which  was 
marked  by  circumstances  of  perhaps- 
more  than  merely  personal  interest,  as 
samples  of  what  I  mean.  The  first  leaf 
has  a  great  dent  in  the  middle,  witik 
the  trace  of  a  dotted  pattern.  The  pat- 
tern is  that  of  the  seams  of  a  cricket 
ball. 

I  was  on  a  tour  through  Kent  with 
the  O.  H.'s— a  team  of  old  boys  from  a 
well-known  public  school.  A  succession 
of  poor  scores  and  "duck's-eggs"  had 
brought  me  from  going  in  first  wicket^ 
to  going  in  last,  and  finally  to  "having 
my  services  dispensed  with"  for  this 
particular  match,  which  was  played  at 
an  historic  castle— famed,  amongst 
other  things,  for  the  boundless  hospi- 
tality of  its  owner,  who  invariably  gave 
visiting  teams  such  magnificent  lunch- 
eons that  they  very  rarely  won  a 
match. 

The  picturesque  old  castle,  looking  iti^ 
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liest  in  the  glow  of  an  August  late  af- 
ternoon, tempted  me  away  from  the 
cricket-field  to  a  secluded  bit  of  wood- 
land bordering  it,  to  malce  a  slcetch. 

I  had  accomplished  what  to  this  day 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
sketches  ever  made  of  this  par- 
ticular castle,  and  I  was  holding  the 
book  at  arm's-length  and  heaping  on 
my  genius  all  sorts  of  laudatory  butter 
when— smack!  bang!  and  away  flew  the 
book  out  of  ipy  hand  at  the  same  time 
that  a  cricket-ball  dropped  into  the  un- 
dergrowth of  femg.-  **Let  *em  find  it," 
said  I  to  myself,  remembering  that  our 
fellows,  who  had  lunched  well,  were  in; 
"I'm  not  going  to  help  'em." 

So  I  snatched  up  the  book  and 
dropped  behind  a  tree  Just  as  a  couple 
of  panting  long-fieldsmen  came  tearing 
through  bush  and  briar. 

"Where's  that  beastly  ball?  Let's  find 

it  sharp,  or  we'll  have  to  give  'em  six," 

quoth  one. 

I  saw  the  ball.    Not  so  the  searchers. 

"How  many  have  they  run?"  asked 

the  other  man. 

"Three— no,  four- let's  sing  out  'Lost 
ballj»  or  they'll  have  a  dozen!" 

"Lost  ball!"  was  accordingly  shouted 
out,  and  after  much  groping  and  bad 
language,  during  which  I  was  on  ten- 
der-hooks lest  I  should  be  discovered, 
the  ball  was  found. 

"Splendid  match,  old  fellow!"  said 
one  of  our  fellows  to  me  at  the  railway 
station. 

Awfully  glad,"  I  replied. 
We  Just  managed  to  beat  them  by 
two  runs— that  lost  ball  did  it,  for  the 
hit  wasn't  worth  more  than  three." 
I  chuckled,  but  said  nothing. 
As  we  were  all  homeward  bound  af- 
ter the  last  match  of  the  tour,  our  cap- 
tain said  to  me:  "How  on  earth  was  it 
that  you  didn't  come  off?" 

"Didn't  come  off!"  I  exclaimed,  "well, 
I  won  the  Hotbury  match  for  you." 

A  shout  of  derision  greeted  this  mon- 
itrous  assertion,  but  it  was  changed  for 
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a  burst  of  applause  when  I  explained 
that  if  I  had  shown  the  Hotbury  men 
the  ball,  the  match  would  have  been  a 
tie. 

My  next  sketch  represents  a  ruined 
house  and  a  garden  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin,  with  a  large  tin  bath  standing  in 
the  middle  of  it.    As  a  sketch  it  con- 
veys no  impression  whatever  to  any- 
body but  myself,  but  to  me  it  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquent    The  house  was  one 
of    the  most    beautiful    villas    of   jit 
Cloud,  as  seen  by  me  what  time  the 
heavy  smoke  which  marked  the  wicked 
work  of  the  Obmmunlsts,  at  the  end  of 
May,  1871,  was  still  hanging  over  Paris,, 
when  barricades  still  blocked  the  princi- 
pal  streets,  and  when,  although  dead  bod*^ 
ies  had  been  cleared  away,  signs  of  the 
terrible  fighting  were  everywhere  mani- 
fest in'  streets  of  shattered  houses,  ki- 
osks and  lamp-posts  torn  down,  not  in- 
frequent splashes  and  pools  of  blood, 
arms  and  equipments  strewn  about  and 
above  all  in  a  complete  absence  of  traf- 
fic in  the  streets,  and  the  silence  of  the 
crowds  which   everywhere    wandered 
about 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
amongst  the  earliest  arrivals  in  Paris 
after  the  subjection  of  the  Communists 
by  the  Versailles  troops.  I  was  staying 
at  Chantilly,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Augusta  Regiment  of  Prussian  in- 
fantry. But  for  the  names  over  the 
shops  and  at  street  comers,  one  might 
have  been  in  a  German  town,  so  com- 
pletely had  the  inhabitants  evacuated 
the  place  or  so  effectually  did  they  keep 
themselves  within  doors.  Go  where  one 
might  there  were  the  Pickelhauben— 
stiff,  straight,  coarse-looking,  rough- 
tongued,  but  withal  a  simple,  harmless 
collection  of  giants,  whose  behavior 
was  so  far  admirable  that  it  must  have 
brought  up  many  a  humiliating  thought 
in  the  minds  of  French  gentlemen  con- 
versant with  the  behavior  of  the  French 
armies  during  the  Bonapartlst  invasion 
of  Grermany  early  in  the  century.  Then 
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the  Elizabeth  Regimeat  arrived  from 
before  Paris.  I  met  them  as  I  was  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest  one  fair 
morning,  in  their  patched,  stained  uni- 
forms, singing  a  chorus  as  only  men 
can  sing  who  are  on  their  way  home, 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory. 
And  when  I  returned  to  my  quarters  in 
Chantilly,  I  found  the  landlord  with  a 
miserable  face  standing  over  my  lug- 
gage at  the  door.  He  said  he  was  deso- 
lated, but  two  of  the  Elizabeth  officers 
required  my  room,  and  out  I  must  go. 

Whither?  Well,  I  heard  that  a  train 

for  Paris,  with  fire-engines  from  all  the 

-neighborhood,  would  leave  that  after- 

^noon.    I  might  get  a  seat  in  one  of  the 

two    passenger    coaches  which  would 

run  with  it.    I  did,  and  in  the  course  of 

five  or  six  hours  reached  the  stricken 

city.    Of  cabs  there  were  none,  so  I 

"'humped  my  swag"  and  sought  my  old 

resort,  the  liouvre  Hotel.     When  I  ar- 

-Tived  I  found  that  it  had  been  turned 

Into  a  military  hospital,  and  never  shall 

'I  forget  one  peep  I  got  into  tnat  mag- 

'nificent  saloon  in  which  I  had  eaten 

many  a  good  dinner— a  peep  revealing 

lines  of  mattresses,  occupied  by  men  of 

both  parties,  shattered,  torn  and  bruised 

in  every  conceivable  way,  and  amongst 

them  the  forms  of  busy  surgeons  and 

•sombre  sisters   of    mercy— all    in   the 

glare  of  thousands  of  candle^  stuck  into 

•  magnificent  chandeliers. 

Next  morning  I  went  out  to  St.  Cloud. 
As  a  youngster  I  had  passed  many  hap- 
'py  days  at  the  villa  of  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man who  was  a  great  amateur  of  porce- 
lain and  pottery,  and  whose  collection 
was  of  more  than  local  fame.  When 
the  bombardment  came  he  stored  it 
away  in  his  cellars,  but  what  happened 
to  it  when  Saint  Cloud  became  alter- 
nately the  target  for  French  shells 
from  Mont  Val6rien  and  for  German 
shells  from  Sevres,  I  don't  know. 
.  If  Paris  was  indescribably  sad  to  look 
upon.  Saint  Cloud  was  a  veritable 
abomination  of  desolation.  My  progress 


from  the  steamboat  pier  was  one  con- 
tinual clamber  over  ruins.  The  only 
living  creature  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion I  saw  was  a  half-starved  cat.  So 
far  as  I  could  Judge  the  only  building  in 
the  town  left  comparatively  untouched 
was  the  church— a  fact,  naturally  as- 
scribed  to  divine  intervention.  Of  the 
Villa,  nothing  but  four  blistered,  be- 
grimed, tottering  walls  remained.  The 
terrace— that  pleasant,  shady,  garden- 
bordered  pleasance,  so  beloved  by  par- 
ties of  Sunday  visitors,  was  almost  un- 
traceable. The  sweet  old  garden  was  a 
tangled,  ruin-bestrewed  wilderness,  and 
as  I  stood  in  the  rain  sketching  the  sad 
scene,  I  felt  like  an  intruder  in  a  world 
of  bitter  memories. 

My  third  sketch  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  very  fact  of  lt§  existence,  for 
it  is  a  sketch  in  Gibraltar,  and  in  Gib- 
raltar photographers  and  sketchers  are 
objects  of  police  attention. 

Anyhow,  there's  the  sketch,  and  a 
completed  sketch  too.  It  represents  the 
only  picturesque  object  on  the  Rock— 
the  South  Gate.  Just  as  I  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  armorial 
shield  of  Old  Spain,  which  surmounts 
one  arch,  as  the  shield  of  Britain  sur- 
mounts the  other,  a  voice  said: 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  'ave  you  a  per- 
mit?" 

"Permit!  what  for?"  replied  I,  who 
had  but  landed  a  few  hours  before. 

"No  dporing  nor  photogruffing  ain't  al- 
lowed without  a  permit,  sir,"  said  the 
speaker,  a  splendid  sergeant  of  artillery 
—most  refreshing  to  look  at,  even  In  his 
capacity  as  a  policeman,  after  the  ugly, 
stunted  pioii-pioiM  of  the  Algeria  I  had 
just  left. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  come  to  the  guard- 
room, sir." 

To  the  guardroom  I  went,  the  ser- 
geant, at  the  stiffest  of  attentions,  be- 
hind me.  There  my  sketch  book  was 
inspected,  but  as  the  contents  revealed 
no  mysteries  of  masked  batteries,  or 
secrets  of  defence,  I  was  dlamissed  far 
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more  pleasantly  and  courteously  than  I 
was  once  at  Mont  Chanve,  behind  Nice, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

If  you  take  a  miserable  tub  with  an 
engine  and  paddle-wheels,  and.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  the  British  ensign  at  the 
stern,  from  Gibraltar,  you  may  arrive 
at  Tangier  in  a  few  hours.  You  may 
have  to  come  back  without  making  the 
port,  wet  through,  sick  in  body  and 
mind,  and  ashamed  of  your  Govern- 
ment for  tolerating  such  a  "Mail  Ser- 
vice." 

I  did  get  over,  thanks  to  one  of  those 
record  days,  which  are  in  the  mouths 
of  all  skippers,  and  a  broad,  deep,  black 
pencil-mark    across    the    pag^    distin- 
guishes my  first  Tangier  sketch.      I^ 
was  in  the  High  Street— th^t  isn't  its 
name,    for    Tangerines    don*t    bother 
about   street  nomenclature— but   being 
the  only  passage  which  at  all  resembles 
a  street,  it  is  so  known.  The  minaret  of 
a  mosque  was  the  subject      I  had  not 
been  In  the  place  half  a  day,  so  that 
when  "Balak!"   was  shouted  out,  for 
aught  I  knew    it  might    have    meant 
^'Scissors  to  grind!"  or  "Fire!"      But 
when  I  got  a  Jog  in  the  side  which  sent 
me  staggering  and  drove  my  pencil  in  a 
direction  it  was  never  meant  to  go,  And 
a  small  donkey,  with  a  large  load  of 
charcoal  conducted  by  a  Nubian  giant, 
went  by,  I  knew  what  "Balak"  meant 
That's  the  peculiarity  of  Tangier  In 
the  eyes  of  men    who   have    knocked 
about  over  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  East  in  particular.  Your  ownership 
of  a  white  skin  and  a  tweed  suit  is  no 
passport  to,  at  any  rate,  apparent  re- 
spect on  the  part    of  "kullered    gem- 
men."      On  the  contrary,  amongst  the 
various  sons  of  the  desert  who  make  up 
the  population    of    Tangier,    you    are 
marked  for  rather  less  respect  than  if 
you  wore  turban    and   burnous.      Not 
that  the  Tangerines  are  impolite  to  Boi- 
ropeans.    Simply,  they  despise  us,  and 
treat  us  accordingly.    Hence  Tangier  is 
a  wholesome  place  to  visit  for  the  man 


sick  of  the  artful  suppliancy  of  the  Hiur 
doo,  the  sullen  obedience  of  the  China- 
man and  the  overdone  politeness  of  the 
West  Indian  negro,  and  one  feels  al-« 
most  admiration  for  the  Father  Abra- 
ham-like patriarch  in  silken  attire,  who 
hurls  "Balak"  at  you  one  moment,  and 
sends  you  spinning  into  the  dust  the 
next 

My  next  sketch  is  associated  with  c^ 
very  memorable  scene.  It  represents 
as  much  as  I  saw  of  the  last  public  exe- 
cution in  Japan  some  twenty  yearif 
ago.  I  have  a  horror  of  blood-shedding 
In  any  form,  and  I  suppose  I  am  one  of 
the  very  few  Englishmen  who  ever 
passed  a  couple  of  months  in  Spain 
without  going  to  a  bull-fight  But  as  X 
happened  to  be  living  in  Japan  at  the 
time  when  the  old  order  of  things  was 
finally  giving  way  to  the  new,  and  as 
with  this  consciousness  I  was  actively 
engaged  in  preserving  with  my  pencil 
as  much  as.  I  could  of  the  old  Japan 
which  has  passed  away  forever,  J 
braced  myself  up  to  the  effort  of  seeing 
seven  fellow-creatures  hurried  Intp- 
eternity  in  the  ancient  Japanese  methf 
od,  about  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  Spanish  garotte. 

There  is  no  more  lovely  month  of  the 
year  in  Japan  than  October,  and  assur- 
edly no  more  lovely  October  morning 
ever  shone  over  the  fair  hills  and  val- 
leys which  encircle  the  Bay  of  Yeddo 
than  that  upon  which,  at  an  early  hour, 
I,  in  company  with  hundreds  of  otherq^ 
including  a  large  contingent  of  Her  Mat- 
Jesty's  bluejackets  and  marines,  took 
our  way  to  t^ie  Hill  of  Tob6  outside  the 
gaol  of  Yokohama. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  a  square 
plateau  hedged,  by  trees  on  three  slde^. 
On  the  open  space  were  five  neat  little 
square  holes,  and  behind  each  hole  9 
neat  little  mound  of  earth.  .There^> 
packed  in  a  dense  throng  several  deep, 
we  waited.  1 

Presently  a  gtuag  of  coolies  arrlvedl' 
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with  pails  of  water  and  heaps  of  coarse 
matting.  After  them  a  squad  of  police- 
men under  a  very  fussy  little  sergeant* 
l^hen  a  long  wait,  during  which  the  na- 
tive spectators  smolced  and  laughed  and 
chatted  and  ate  sweetmeats  in  a  holi- 
day way  which  reminded  us  faintly  of 
old  Newgate  on  a  Hanging  Monday. 

At  length  came  a  party  of  officials, 
all  in  European  dress,  and  amongst 
them  a  thick-set  man  carrying  some- 
thing wrapped  in  yellow  muslin,  who 
examined  the  preparations  for  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  critical  eye,  and  who 
became  the  centre  of  all  attention  when 
be  was  pointed  out  as  the  executioner 
rvrith  his  sword.  Precisely  at  seven  the 
great  bell  of  the  prison  began  to  toll, 
end  looking  back  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  we  saw  a  procession  emerge  from 
the  prison  gates. 

It  passed  close  to  me— officials,  po- 
licemen and  condemned  men.  I  can  see 
the  faces  of  these  seven  men  now  as  I 
write.  Most  of  them  appeared  quite  in- 
different; one  was  actually  laughing, 
tand  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  when 
noting  that  two  of  the  men  were  being 
carried  in  litters,  and  looked  more  dead 
than  alive.  I  was  informed  that  they 
toad  been  undergoing  a  system  of  tor- 
ture in  what  was  then  a  hell  on  earth— 
the  prison. 

Each  man  as  he  canle  to  the  plateau 
had  his  eyes  bandaged  with  white  pa- 
per. Then  they  were  formed  in  line.  As 
i:here  were  but  five  mounds,  it  was 
^ear  that  two  of  these  poor  wretches 
(VFOuld  have  to  wait  whilst  their  com- 
rades were  being  dispatched,  and  popu- 
lar sympathy  was  all  with  them. 

I  may  say  that  of  these  seven  crimi- 
nals only  two  were  being  executed  for 
murder,  but  the  other  five  were  utter 
rascals— robbers  with  violence  and 
liouse-bucners. 

.  An  officer  then  read  out  a  long  docu- 
ment, which  was  no  doubt  a  declaration 
'tit  the  crimes,  the  trial  and  the  condem- 


nation of  th^  pien,  and  the  final  busi- 
ness began.  Upon  each  monnd  a  man 
was  made  to  kneel,  h*is  hands  tied  be- 
hind him,  his  clothes  stripped  to  t)ie 
waist,  and  his  head  bent  forward  ov^r 
the  hole.  The  executioner  stepped  for- 
ward, carefully  and  reverently  unfold- 
ed his  weapon,  and  placed  himself  by 
the  first  man,  a  coolie  with  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  two  with  mats  close  behind 
him. 

I  turned  my  head  away,  and  my 
sketch-book,  in  which  during  the  long 
wait  I  had  been  filling  in  the  details  of 
the  scene,  almost  fell  from  my  trem- 
bling hands. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  for  half 
a  minute  no  sound  broke  it.  At  one  of 
those  peculiar  exclamations  which  a 
crowd  almost  involuntarily  gives  when 
some  momentous  act  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  summoned  up  enongh  courage 
to  look  again  upon  the  scene.  Where, 
not  forty  seconds  before,  five  men  in 
full  life  were  kneeling,  were  now  but 
five  headless  trunks,  from  which  the 
blood  was  rushing  into  the  holes,  the 
process  being  accelerated  by  the  coolies 
thumping  on  the  backs  of  the  coipses. 
The  bodies  were  thrown  aside  and  cov- 
ered with  mats,  and  the  heads,  with 
their  necks  plastered  with  clay,  placed 
in  a  grim  row  on  an  elevated  shelf.  All 
this  time  the  other  two  poor  wretches 
were  standing  awaiting  their  turn. 

They  were  led  forward  and  placed  in 
position.  Again,  as  the  executkmer 
took  his  post,  I  momentarily  turned  my 
head  before  I  summoned  up  courage  to 
look.  During  those  few  seconds  one  of 
the  two  men  was  already  dispatched. 
The  executioner  walked,  or  rather 
glided,  swiftly  to  the  side  of  the  last 
man,  raised  his  blade  about  a  foot,  and 
brought  it  down,  almost  gently,  on  ihe 
victim's  neck,  the  head  fell  focw^od, 
but  hung  suspended  by  some  .flosh,  Ihe 
executioner  seised  It  by  the  ^^^ipjfr'^^^. 
idifitexigaged  it,  held  it.np  for  |i  OM^m^ttt, 
Wd  the  hoirU^  b«i#Ui«iis  ^np  .^vja^.  %nt 
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the  only  literally  horrible  feature  was 
the  back-thumping.  The  process  of  de- 
capitation itself  was  a  triumph  of  mer- 
<*iful  science;  there  was  no  hacking,  or 
bungling,  or  repetition  of  a  stroke,  or 
«Yen  exercise  of  brute  force.  The  Jap- 
anese sword,  tested  by  the  simple 
(process  of  standing  it  upright  in  a  run- 
ning stream  down  which  a  piece  of 
paper  is  sent  so  that  it  should  not  be 
«tdpped  by  the  blade  edge,  but  actuary 
severed,  has  a  cutting  power  owned  by 
no  other  weapon  in  the  world,  whilst, 
as  a  master  of  the  craft  of  swordsman- 
ahip,  the  old-time  Japanese  gentleman 
bad  no  rival. 

A  curious  incident  happened  whilst 
the  crowd,  many  a  pale-lipped  marine 
and  bluejacket  with  it,  filed  away.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  sketching  the  head 
of  the  last  man  executed,  as  it  stood  on 
the  shelf.  Suddenly,  by  a  reaction  of 
the  muscles,  the  eyes  of  the  dead  head 
opened,  and  the  tongue  lolled  out  My 
friend,  it  is  needless  to  say,  left  the 
-sketch  unfinished. 

Such  are  a  few  of  my  sketches  most 
prominently  linked  with  associations. 
But  scores  of  them  bring  to  my  mind 
some  odd  or  unpleasant,  or  awkward,  or 
delightful  episode.  For  instance,  I  have 
been  informed  that  I  escaped  by  two 
minutes  a  tremendous  thrashing  at  the 
hands  of  the  occupier  of  the  original 
l)ptheboys  Hall,  in  the  village  of  Bowee 
near  Barnard  Castle,  for  making  a 
flketch  of  the  pump  in  the  courtyard, 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
frozen  upon  the  morning  after  Nicholas 
Kickleby's  arrival;  the  0aid  occupier. 


having  married  Fanny  Squeer's  daugh- 
ter, sharing  the  strong  local  sentiment 
tlia^  Dickens  had  slandered  a  worthy 
man,  and  that  his  writings  had  ruined 
Bowes.  Up-country  in  China  I  was 
pelted  to  my  house-boat  for  "taking  the 
sour*  out  of  a  peasant  child  by  trans- 
ferring her  pudgy  face  to  my  book.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  multitude  of  sketches 
made  during  a  four  years'  sojourn  in 
Japan,  bring  back  nothing  but  pleasant 
memories  of  happy  days  spent  amongst 
the  politest  and  most  charming  peas- 
antry in  the  world. 

There  are  more  general  associations, 
too,  with  sketches  made  during  long 
tramps  in  all  sorts  of  countries  in  all 
weathers— of  four  pilgrimages  along  our 
British-Roman  wall  between  Wallsend- 
on-Tyne  and  Bowness  on  the  Solway;  of 
a  week's  tramping  through  the  Fen 
Country;  of  a  week's  tramp  from  An- 
dover  to  Cornwall;  of  another  week's 
tramp  from  Fr6Jus  to  Genoa;  of  a 
roasting  day  along  th^  old  Applan 
Road;  of  Jaunts  in  Normandy,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  Algeria,  in  America,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

And  so,  when  the  old  sketcher's  eye 
shall  be  dim,  and  his  digestion  has  to 
be  watched,  and  the  hobnailed  walking 
boot  sits  not  easily  on  his  corny  foot 
and  an  umbrella  must  be  held  up  for 
rain,  and  a  greatcoat  worn  for  cold 
weather,  not  the  least  pleasant  If  some- 
what sad,  of  his  resources  will  be  his 
shelf  of  sketch-books  with  their  more 
or  less  eloquent  and  distinct  stories  of 
days  past 

B,  F,  Ahai 
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THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  BRITAIN, 


The  Goodwin  Sands,  which  really 
consist  of  a  stratum  of  sand  »bout  fif- 
teen feet  deep  resting  on  blue  clay  and 
including  in  one  portion  a  formation  of 
chalk,  can  safely  be  claimed  as  a  por- 
tion of  our  lost  territory  which  existed, 
it  is  thought  by  geologists,  ns  an  Island 
as  late  as  1099,  when  the  great  flood 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  sub- 
merged it.  The  tradition  that  Tenter- 
den  Church  steeple  was  built  of  stones 
abstracted  from  the  sea  wall  protecting 
Barl  Goodwin's  estate  with  the  result 
that  the  said  land  was  lost  is  not,  we 
are  afraid,  based  on  the  bed-rock  of 
solid  fact. 

The  neighboring  Isle  of  Sheppey— 
which  some  time  ago  was  estimated  to 
be  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
acres  in  twepty  years— has  also  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  particularly  at  Minster-in^hep- 
pey  and  Warden  Point,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
can  recall  the  time  when  farm-build- 
ings stood  on  ground,  long  since  swept 
away  together  with  200.  feet. of  the  clifC 
below;  the  parish  of  Warden,  which  in 
the  seventies  possessed  796  acres,  of 
which  256  were  land,  has  lost  220  acres 
in  as  many  years.  In  the  ancient 
church  of  Reculvers  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
possesses  a  splendid  gauge  for  meas- 
uring the  ravages  of  the  ocean;  the 
church  in  Henry  VIII's  time  was  a 
mile  inland,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  between  it  and  the  sea 
were  a  church-yard,  a  road  and  some 
houses;  to-day  it  occupies  a  precarious 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  clift  about 
half-way  between  Birchington  and 
Heme  Bay.  Captious  people,  by  the 
way,  on  arriving  at  that  favorite  wa- 
tering-place have  been  known  to  ask 
for  the  exact  locality  of  the  **Bay"— 
this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  pos- 


sessing an  encroaching  sea.  At  lt» 
worst  points  the  shrinkage  of 
the  Island  is  estimated  at  three  feet 
a  year,  which  is  a  rate  of  progression* 
although  quite  fast  enough  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  Kingsgate  Castle  near 
Broadstairs,  which  will  not  unlikely 
disappear  before  long,  that  does  not 
offer  much  encouragement  to  long- 
sighted individuals  to  purchase  land  at 
Canterbury  with  the  hope  of  reaplng^ 
the  benefit  when  that  city  shall  become 
one  of  the  ports  of  England. 

Continuing  farther  soutJiwards,  we 
arrive  at  Deal,  where  early  in  August 
last  there  was  some  excitement  on  ac- 
count of  the  encroachment  of  what  Is. 
sometimes  known  as  Britannia's  safe- 
guard and  the  possible  overthrow  of 
the  sea-wall,  the  foundation,  of  which 
had  been  denuded  by  a  gale  some 
months  before  of  the  protecting  bul- 
wark of  shingle.  Since  Coesar  landed 
there  (B.C.  55)  the  town  of  Deal  has 
suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture, for  it  more  or  less  enjoyed  an> 
earthquake  in  1692,  and  at  one  period 
of  its  career  lost  a  frontage  of  150  feet 
in  a  little  over  six  years. 

When  early  in  1897  a  series  of  land- 
slips happened    at  Dover    and  Folke- 
stone, on  account  of  which  the  coast- 
guard, station    at    Shakespeare's  Cliff* 
had  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
sta.tion  at  Minster,  which  was  remoyed 
inland  half  a  mile  a  few  years  ago,  an 
examination  of  the  coast  line  showed 
how    remarkable    the    encroachments 
have    been    during    the    last    twenty 
years.    It  was  said  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion  that  forty  years 
ago  high  water  mark  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  was  nearly  80  feet  farther- 
seawaxd  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  changes- 
have  occurred  in  recent  years. 
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A  similar  tale  Is  told  from  Beech^ 
Head  to  Chichester,  where  the  land 
lost  varies  from  three  feet  to  as  much 
as  twenty  feet  annually,  the  greatest 
erosion  occurring  between  Selsey  Bill 
and  the  latter  city.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton  the  cllfCs  at  Black  Rock  have 
been  constantly  undermined,  and  at 
Rottlngdean  part  of  the  highway  Itself 
disappeared  Into  the  sea  some  little 
time  ago;  but  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  Is  nothing  like  so  rapid  as  It  Is 
farther  down  the  coast.  The  vlHage  of 
Selsey,  which  now  stands  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  Is  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  In  the  cen- 
tre of  a  peninsula  half  of  which  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  l>een  swept  away  since 
the  Saxon  era.  A  sea-track  to  the 
south  coast  of  Selsey  Bill  bears  the 
name  of  the  Park  to  this  day,  and  was 
Indeed  a  park  stocked  with  deer,  the 
property  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII;  it  Is 
now  an  anchorage  ground  with  one  to 
three  fathoms  (18  feet)  of  water.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  is  also 
covered  by  the  sea.  At  the  time  Sel- 
sey Church  was  built  It  was  two  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  but 
since  then  the  village  has  crept  up 
to  It  and  after  the  village  has  crept 
the  sea;  It  was  we  fear  not  so  much 
the  attraction  of  the  church  as  their 
repulsion  by  the  ocean  that  drove  the 
villagers  Inland. 

With  regard  to  the  east  coast  a  sorry 
story  has  to  be  told,  the  county  of 
Yorkshite  for  instance  from  Bridling- 
ton to  9pum  Head  has  been  disappear- 
ing, it  is  calculated,  at  an  average  rate 
of  six  feet  a  year.  It  Is  said  that  care- 
ful observation  of  a  certain  twelve  mile 
stretch  shows  that  the  cliffs  forty  feet 
high  have  been  eaten  away  by  the 
waves  for  132  feet  in  forty  years;  it  Is, 
however,  at  'Spurn  Head  that  the 
greatest  ravages  have  taken  place. 

In  Edward  the  First's  time  the  vil- 
lage   of    Ravenspur,    a  seaport  near 


6pum  Head,  sent  more  than  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament;  in  1399  and  1471 
Henry  IV  and  Edward  IV  respectively^ 
landed  there,  but  very  soon  after  the 
latter's  visit  the  entire  town  was  swept 
away  by  the  sea.  To-day  the  village  of 
Kllnsea  alone  stands  upon  the  Headj 
the  old  site  of  the  village— once  a  fair 
place  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  old  church,, 
destroyed  by  the  waves  In  1826—18  now 
some  hundreds  of  yards  below  high 
water  mark,  and  when  New  Kilnsea 
joins  it,  the  sea  and  the  Humber  wllT 
not  take  long  to  destroy  the  entire 
promontory  and  make  things  very  un- 
pleasant at  Grimsby.  The  Blue  Bell 
Inn,  half-way  between  the  sea  and  the 
river,  bears  a  stone  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed, "Built  In  the  year  1847;  53^ 
yards  from  the  sea";  when  measured 
early  last  spring  the  distance  was  334 
yards. 

The  great  landslip  at  Cromer  In  May 
last  year,  when  10,000  tons  of  cartfr 
fen  down  as  a  result  of  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  clifTis  by  the  previous  No- 
vember's gales,  very  forcibly  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  ravages* 
of  the  sea  In  Norfolk.  At  Sherlngham, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Cromer,  frig- 
ates drawing  twenty  feet  of  water- 
could  in  1829  ride  at  anchor  where  fifty 
years  before  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high 
stood.  The  adjacent  town  of  Shipden, 
which  once  stood  on  lower  ground  sea- 
ward, has  reposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  leav- 
ing behind  no  traces  of  its  existence, 
saving  some  masonry  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  church.  Aldborough  Id 
Suffolk  lost  its  market  place  within  thljs 
century;  but  the  town  of  Orwell,  that 
stood  about  five  miles  from  Harwich 
in  King  Alfred's  days,  had  a  far  more 
disastrous  tussle  with  the  waves,  te 
which  It  eventually  succumbed;  It  Is 
now  known  to  mariners  as  the  West 
Rocks  shoal  On  the  decay  of  OrwelU 
Harwich  rose  Into  Importance  shortly 
after  the  Conqueror  arrived;  but  eveo 
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that  port  hae  liad  some  srlevous  battles 
"With  the  hungry  North  (Sea.  The  Bea- 
•con  Oliff  at  this  port  Jiad  once  a  signal 
house  and  a  semaphore,  but  they  long 
a.go  vanished,  with  a  good  portion  of 
the  cliff  itself.  Bighty  feet  of  cliff  dis- 
4g;»peared  between  1756  and  1804,  and 
another  350  feet  in  the  following 
thirty-seven  years.  A  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Vicar's  Field  and  part 
of  a  battery  built  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  were  swept  away 
In  1829,  and  probably  the  town  would 
have  followed  suit  if  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Lyall  had  not  pointed  out  the 
•danger  of  selling  for  cement  the  shin- 
gle which  forms  a  natural  break-water. 
Before  the  sea  encroached  and  de- 
stroyed its  harbors  and  streets  Dun- 
wich,  a  village  not  far  from  Harwich, 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  towns 
in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
I  for  supplying  the  King's  enemies 
with  com  it  paid  a  fine  of  6,000  merks, 
whilst  Ipswich  contributed  but  200.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  Edward  I  it 
boasted  six  parish  churches,  three 
chapels,  several  friaries,  and  divers 
other  public  buildings,  including  a  Jail; 
moreover,  it  contributed  eleven  ships 
of  war  to  the  navy.  To-day  its  popu- 
lation is  about  200.  The  site  of  Dun- 
wich,  we  learn,  was  an  eminence  com- 
posed of  loose  sand  and  loam,  and  both 
a  part  of  the  .site  and  part  of  the  ad- 
Jficent  coast  for  several  miles  to  the 
«fLSt  have  sunk  beneath  the  encroach- 
ipg  ocean. 

At  Walton,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Felixstowe,  there  was  in  days  of  yore 
a  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Unmans  which  existed  at  pil  events  in 


Henry  II's  reign,  for  he  did  his  best  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  was  left  to  the  merci- 
less waves  io  put  the  final  touches  to 
its  downfall.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood stood  a  Roman  wall,  in  which  the 
fishermen  complain  to-day  that  they 
sometimes  entangle  their  nets  when 
trawling  several  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  west  coasts  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  as  much  as  those  border- 
ing the  east  and  southeast  of  Bngland, 
but  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  Ches- 
hire has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  comforting  to 
learn  that  "notwithstanding  the  great 
erosion  of  our  coast  line  by  the  sea  in 
many  places  additions  are  being  made 
both  naturally  and  artificially,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  land  area  of 
Bngland  and  Wales  is  as  great  now  as 
it  was  500  years  ago.** 

Did  we  not  read  the  other  day  that 
some  520  acres  of  land  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  some  years  ago  at  Bembridge, 
Isle  of  Wight,  were  sold  recently,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  estate  of 
twenty-eight  acres,  for  £13,890?  Do 
not  people  tfdk  of  the  decayed  seaports 
of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  which  the  sea 
has  left  behind,  and  financiers  of  the 
•Dee  Bstates  and  other  reclaimed  lands? 
If  the  east  coast  loses  and  the  west 
gains,  does  not  this  give  the  nation  a 
change  of  scene?  What^mpre  can  we 
desire  if  we  do  not  possess  land  bor- 
dering on  the  North  6ea?  Nothing— 
unless  we  are  interested  in  a  derelict 
seaport,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  le- 
gitimately yearn  for  the  sea.  After  all, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  our  element. 

Harold  Ma^arlawt, 


T(mard  London  —  4*  Nigktfali,  ^9 


TOWARD  LONDON— AT  NIGHTFALL. 

There  came  the  twIUght  poignant,  sweet— 

A  swoon  of  anguish  into  ease; 
Prom  brciathless  calm  in  hushed  retreat 

I  turned  to  meet  the  twilight  breeze. 

Jl  blackbird  fluttered  through  the  bush 

Trailing  his  mellow  song  behind. 
Anon  the  spendthrift  missel-thrush 

Cast  riotous  trills  upon  the  wind. 

1  left  the  sunlight  on  the  hills, 

I  left  the  shadow  on  the  trees; 
Through  cooling  sounds  of  trickling  rills 

I  heard  the  drowsy  drone  of  bees. 

I  took  the  red  path  winding  down 
'Twixt  hedgerows  merged  in  fields  of  grain. 

From  vernal  green  and  orpin  brown 
I  passed  toward  the  peopled  plain. 

I  saw  through  twilight  gloomier  still 

A  moving  form,  a  far-off  light. 
Some  wandering  bird— lone  things,  until 

Rapt  from  earth's  solitude  in  night 

Now,  as  the  gloaming  whelms  the  day, 

I  mark  the  bound  to  my  advance, 
A  burning  shadow  dun  and  gray  \ 

Lit  with  a  lurid  radiance. 

The  lamps  sti^etch  out,  like  ordered  stars 

Set  in  a  dusk  of  perished  years: 
Lo,  there  .an  engine  linked  to  cars 

With  bars  of  l^ht  the  ^kness  shears. 

I!alntly  at  ^rst,  th^  louder  bo9m, 

O'^  ffpaces  pi^^ui:^  and  id^late. 
Deep  Bpt^ds  .«s  of  |^me  mif  hty  loom 

TU^t  wiMiTes  ^e  tfhric  fif  ^eji'n  fate.         • 

I  o^gtcth  a  jn^^x^  J^iout,  I  tifgfr 

I  ac^t  t^^<^  jfche  w^fld  BfmtM  p^. 
Aw*  ^yif^  flown  jj|p,fll)^t^  ffto^s. 
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I  swing  into  the  populous  street, 

The  peaceful  country  far  behind; 
About,  missfiapen  toil,  the  beat 

Of  lives  insurgent  and  confined. 

Otorge  Francis  Wilson. 


The  Spectator.. 


MR.  J.  M.  BAREtlE:  — AN  INQUIRY. 


It  is  eleven  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "A  Window  in  Thrums,"  and 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Barrie  has  issued 
only  three  novels.  When  a  favorite  of 
the  public  asserts  himself  only  once  in 
four  years  he  takes  the  risk  of  being 
forgotten,  or  at  least  of  receiving  po- 
lite interest  in  exchange  for  enthusias- 
tic admiration;  but  Mr.  Barrie's  fame 
is  as  authentic,  as  actual,  to-day  as  it 
was  in  1889.  Although  "Auld  Licht 
Idylls"  preceded  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  it  was  the  latter  which,  at  a 
single  stroke,  established  its  author's 
position.  "A  Window  in  Thrums"  se- 
cured for  Mr.  Barrie  more  than  the 
warm  regard  of  his  readers;  it  ciecured 
their  unchangeable  affection:  so  that 
everyone  Is  Incurably  prejudiced  in  his 
favor,  everyone  is  jealous  for  his  repu- 
tation, everyone  is  ready  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  him.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
he  has  needed  excuses;  for  in  these 
eleven  years  only  his  ambition  has  de- 
veloped. He  has  industriously  tried  to 
write  a  great  novel,  but  he  has  failed; 
we  loyally  cover  up  his  failure,  point- 
ing to  this  and  that  excellence  of  the 
books,  and  assuring  one  another  that 
none  but  a  man  with  a  touch  of  genius 
could  have  written  them;  nevertheless 
we  cannot  entirely  hide  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  occasionally  we  hint  to  him 
that  he  might  return  to  short  stories. 
We  still  confidently  believe  that  he  will 
repeat  the  success  of  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  and  T^e  shall  continue  to  be- 
lieve; it  is  an  article  of  faith;  in  order 


not  to  forget  it  we  constantly  remind 
ourselves  of  it. 

Now,  after  eleven  years,  it  is  permith 
sible  and  proper  to  examine  the  foun- 
dation of  a  man's  fame,  to  test,  if  we- 
can,  its  ultimate  security.    We  shall  al- 
ways love  "A  Window  in  Thrums,"  but 
that  need  not  prevent  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  qnite- 
deserves  all  our    passionate    worshipu 
Our  chief  boast  concerning  "A  Window 
in   Thrums"    has    ever    been    that  it 
makes  us  both  laugh  and  cry,  and  we- 
have  said  this  in  a  tone  to  imply  that 
to  cause  laughter  and  tears  is  the  first 
and  noblest  aim  of  imaginative  litenir 
ture.    But  the  first  and  noblest  aim  of 
imaginative  literature  is  not  either  to- 
tickle  or  to  stab  the  sensibilities,  but 
to  render  a  coherent  view  of  life's  ap- 
parent incoherence,  to  give  shape   to- 
the    amorphous,    to    discover    beauty 
which  was  hidden,  to  reveal  essential 
truth.    The  great  artist  may  force  you 
to  laugh  or  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  but 
he  accomplishes  these  minor  feats  by 
the  way.    What  he  mainly  does  is  to- 
see  for  you.    If,  in  presenting  a  scene, 
he    does    not   disclose    aspects    of    it 
which  you  would  not  have  observed 
for  yourself,  then  he  falls  short  of  suc- 
cess.   In  a  physical'  and  a   psychicaf 
sense  his  power  is  visual,  the  porwer  oT 
an  eye  seeing    things    always  afresh^ 
virginally,  as  though  on  the  very  mom 
of  creation  itself. 

This  supreme  visual  power,  this  vir- 
tue of  the  eye  whicfh  creates  by  seeing;. 
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Sir.  Barrie  does  not  possess.    No  trace 
•of  It  Is  discoverable  in  any  of  his  work, 
fie  can  select  his  facts  with  exquisite 
«kill,  but  he  sees  them  as  a  plain  man. 
Take  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  in 
•"A  Window  in  Thrums"— a  piece  which 
the  author  thought  sufficiently  good  to 
use  again  in  the  stage  version  of  "The 
liittle    Minister"— "Preparing     to    re- 
ceive company."      There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  the  average  reader  would  not 
iiave  learnt  for  himself  had  he  been 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  scene 
recorded.     The  humor  of  it  wants  no 
revealing,  and  it  is  neither  subtilized 
oor  intensified.       The    incident    is  In- 
trinsically and  obviously  amusing,  and 
the  author's  phrases  are  happy— and 
ithat  is  all.    It  is  the  unconscious  con- 
Tiction  of  this  lack  of  visual— that  is, 
creative— power  which  ddtes  Mr.  Bar- 
rie to  be  always,  at  any  cost,  either 
bomorous  or  pathetic,  and  to  divert  by 
nimbleness  of  fancy  and  jugglery  of 
phrase.    (Remember,  that  to  catalogue 
tils  defects  is  not  to  depreciate  his  fine 
qualities.)    When  he  is  neither  humor- 
ous nor  pathetic  he  is  nothing.     "A 
Window  in  Thrums"  is  one  long  oscil- 
lation between  making  a  certain  class 
of    people    ridiculous   by    reason    of 
their    manners    and      making     them 
dignified     by    reason    of    their     ex- 
traordinary     trials      and      fortitude. 
There  is  no  "setting"  to  the  pictures, 
no  landscape,    no  verbal    beauty,   no 
feeling  for  anjrthing  except  the  figures; 
the  figures  might  be  against  a  back- 
ground of  brown  paper;  they  are  posed 
like  models  in  a  studio;  you  will  find 
no   Egdon  Heath   in-  Mr.   Barrie,   no 
sense  of  nature's  large  inclusiveness; 
with  Mr.  Barrie  man  Is  man,  and  na- 
ture is  something  different,  something 
negligible.    As  regards  the  humor  and 
pathos,     which     alone  •constitute   the 
book  (imagine  a  diet  of  sugar  and  salt, 
a  literature,  consisting  solely  of  'humor 
and  pathos!),  the  humor  is  more  spon- 
taneous than  the  pathos.    The  pathos 


is  too  much  insisted  upon,  even  forced 
—as  in  "Waiting  for  the  Doctor,"  and 
"Jamie's  Home-coming."  One  cannot 
but  observe  how  again  and  again  the 
author  saddens  one  with  the  fact  that 
it  all  happened  long  ago,  "in  the  dear 
dead  days  beyond  recall,"  that  every- 
one is  dead  and  buried  now,  and  the 
old  house  in  ruins.  This,  to  be  frank, 
is  not  playing  the  game.  From  the  be- 
ginning Mr.  Barrie  has  had  a  tendency 
to  sentimentalize,  by  which  we  mean 
to  affect  or  exaggerate  sentiment;  the 
tendency  was  distinctly  to  be  felt  in  "A 
Window  in  Thrums;"  in  "The  Little 
Minister"  it  became  more  marked, 
more  noticeaUy  saccharine;  and  in  the 
stage  version  of  "The  Little  Minister," 
that  excessively  profitable  lump  of 
sweetstuff,  it  amounted  to  a  confirmed 
habit  of  mind. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  "Tommy" 
books— that  history  of  the  poor  boy 
who  runs  off  to  London  and  becomes  a 
renowned  author— we  are  In  Mr.  Bar- 
rie's  second  period,  his  analytic  period. 
We  find  here  that  his  literary  sense, 
never  refined  or  robust,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. His  prose  is  even  more  com- 
monplace, more  completely  devoid  of 
charm,  and  the  dignity  of  the  novel  is 
openly  mocked.  "There  were  no  fish  to 
catch,  but  there  was  a  boy  trying  to 
catch  them."  "At  those  moments  the 
essence  of  all  that  was  characteristic 
and  delicious  about  her  seemed  to  have 
run  to  her  mouth,  so  that  to  kiss  Grizel 
on  her  crooked  smile  would  have  been 
to  kiss  the  whole  of  her  at  once." 
"Young  men  about  to  be  mar- 
ried used  to  ask  at  the  book- 
shops, not  for  the  'Letters,'  but  simply 
for  'Sandys  on  Woman,'  acknowledging 
Tommy  as  the  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, like  Mill  on  Jurisprudence,  or 
Thomson  and  Tait  on  the  Differential 
Calculus."  This  kind  of  thing,  which 
abounds  in  both  books,  might  i>ass  in 
a  farcical  sketch  for  an  evening  paper, 
but  in  novels  purporting  to  be  serious 
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it  is  contemptible  and  distressing.  Mr. 
Barrie    seems   to   gambol   through  a 
tftory  'like  a  boy.    He  cannot  resist  the 
boyish  impulse  to  "lark,"  and  he  seems 
quite  unable    to  distinguish    between 
wit  and   the    most   feeble  smartness. 
That  he  should  have  chosen  to  write 
a  two-part  satire  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pages  on  a  character  with  precisely  the 
same  falling  as  himself,  was  natural 
but  unfortunate.    **T.  Sandys/'  as  his 
inventor  loves  to  call  him,  was  senti- 
mental enough,  but'^hls  sentimentality 
is  as  nothing  to  Mr.  Barrie's.     Both 
novels  and  **Tommy  and  Grizel*'  espe- 
cially, are  charged  with  sentimentality, 
even  at  their  most  satiric.     The  rela- 
tions between  Blspeth  and  her  brother 
are  an    orgy  of    sentimentality.      In 
"Tommy    and    Grizel"   Tommy  gives 
Grizel  a  plant  to  cherish;  when  it  per- 
sistently droops  she  knows  he  is  ill, 
and  rushes  across  Europe  to  succour 
him;  she  drops  down  before  him  Just  at 
the  crisis  of  his  flirtation  with  a  lady 
of  title,  and  then  disappears;  he  rushes 
fback  in  pursuit  of  her  with  a  velocity 
equalling  hers;    she  is    stricken  with 
fever  (of  course);  he  nurses  her  back  to 
life  (of  course);  her  mental  recovery  is 
not  complete,  but  chivalrously  he  mar- 
ries her.     The    manner    of   Tommy's 
death  (he  gets   hung  up   on  a  spiked 
wall)  is  evidently  meant  for  a  fero- 
cious stroke  of  satire;  it  fails  in  its  ef- 
fect because  it  is  unrealized  and  un- 
convincing.    Like   all  the   story  after 
Tommy's  departure   from    TWirums,  it 
has  not  been  imagined— only  invented 
in  order  to  clothe  an  idea.  The  Thrums 
portion  of  the  book— there  are  260  un- 
broken   pages    about    the    hearts    of 
Tommy,  Grizel,  Elspeth,  and  the  man- 
ly lover  of  the  last-named— is  a  tremen- 
dously detailed  and  elaborate  piece  of 
work;      but      it      is      tedious,      and 
it    is    tedious    because    it    is    petty. 


There     is    no    large     poetic     moT»^ 
ment  in  it,  no  profound  stir  of  paasioB;. 
it  seems  out  of  the  worid,  unrelated  tx^ 
the  bigness  of  life,  a  twopenny  afbdr 
which  might  excite  a  village.  Bxc^^ 
for  the  necessary  exaggeration  of  its 
sentiment,  it  is  an  astonishingly  cxx- 
rect  chronicle  of  love  and  love's  coun- 
terfeit, but  its  narrowness  and  its  te- 
pidity stamp  it  with  an  unimportanee- 
against  which  aU  the  author's  ingenui- 
ties of  diversion  are  exerted   in  vain. 
The  trouble  with  "Tommy  and  GriaeP 
is  this;  when  it  is  true,  it  is  dull;  wheii> 
it     is    not    dull    it    is    eitlier     flip- 
pant     or      unconvincing,       and      1^ 
is  marred  throughout  by  a  constltn- 
tional  seiitimentality.  Here  and  there- 
is     a     delightful     page.      The     idyQ 
of  t^e  lark    (pp.    112-118)    is  a  bit  of 
sheer  loveliness— a  perfect  trifle.    If  a- 
last  proof  were  needed,  "Tommy  an^ 
Grizel"  proves  for  the  third  time  tiiat 
though  Mr.  Barrie  may  be  able  to  make- 
a  miraculous  use  of  material  whi(^  is: 
ready  prepared    for    him,    he  can  do- 
nothing  great  without  such  materlaL 
He  cannot  of  himself  convert  normal 
life    into    material,   and   the    reaaoD 
is  that  he  has  neither  the  visual  nor 
the  lyric  gift  necessary  to  the  trans- 
muting of  life  into  elevated  art  .  He 
hds    succeeded    twice,    but    only    by 
chance;  he  is  not,  in  the  strict  signifi- 
cance of  the  term,  a  literary  artist. 

Such  is  the- conclusion  to  which  rea- 
son leads  us.  But  when  we  return  to* 
the  best  parts  of  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  we  are  apt  to  remark  that 
we  care  not  whether  Mr.  Barrie  is  a 
literary  artist  or  not,  he  is  an  undefined 
Something  that  we  enjoy.  As  for  pos- 
terity, posterity  may  think  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rie what  it  likes;  and  that  is  Just  what 
posterity  will  do,  till  it  likes  not  to* 
think  of  him^at  all.- 
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"Literature"  notices  Albert  Rom's 
"A  Sugar  Princess"  under  the  head  of 
"America's  Second-best."  "Literature" 
Is  too  generous.  "America's  Tenth- 
rate"  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 

"Peggotty'e  Hut"  at  Great  Yarmouth 
was  recently  sold  at  auction.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  original 
home  of  the  little  Emily,  but  it  is  said 
to  possess  original  portions  of  the  hoat 
as  well  as  two  windows. 

Broader  in  its  range  than  many  of  its 
class,  written  in  a  crisp,  terse  style  that 
arrests  attention,  full  of  shrewd,  com- 
mon sense,  and  yet  kindly  and  gener- 
ous in  temper,  "How  to  Succeed,"  by 
Austin  Bierbower,  is  a  book  which 
young  men  should  find  readable  as  well 
as  instructive.  The  chapter  on  health 
is  especially  suggestive.  Books  of  this 
didactic  type  seldom  achieve  wide  pop- 
ularity, but  it  would  be  unfair  to  esti- 
mate their  usefulness  by  their  circula- 
tion.   R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co: 

Attractively  bound,  with  numerous  il- 
lustrations, and  bearing  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney's  name  on  the  cover,  "An- 
neke,  A  Little  Dame  of  New  Nether- 
lands" need  not  wait  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  boys  and  girls.  The  grand- 
daughter of  one  of  the  merchant-princes 
of  Amsterdam,  family  ambitions  des- 
tine Anneke  Van  Rensselaer  to  play  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  Amsterdam  of  the 
New  World,  while  the  fates  have  linked 
her  fortunes  with  those  of  the  young 
Englishman  to  whom  has  been  entrust- 
ed the  delicate  task  of  raising  money  in 
Holland  on  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's 
jewels.  A  plot  like  this  offers  pictu- 
resque possibilities  in  abundance,  and 


if  they  have  been  sacrificed  somewhat 
to  an  excess  of  historical  detail,  the  er- 
ror is  one  on  the  right  side.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Readers  who  have  accompanied  Dr» 
Theodore  F.  Wolfe  in  his  "Literary  Pil- 
grimages" and  with  him  have  visited 
"Literary  Shrines,"  will  find  him  a  no 
less  congenial  and  informing  compan- 
ion in  his  latest  volume,  "Literary^ 
Rambles"  (The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany). His  latest  excursions  are  partly^ 
in  this  country  and  partly  In  England. 
Notes  upon  present-day  writers  are- 
mingled  with  descriptions  of  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  earlier  i>oets,  novelists 
and  essayists;  and  the  volume  Is- 
touched  with  a  human  not  less  than  a 
literary  interest 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  Fran- 

s 

cis  LaFlesche  to  describe  the  life  of  In- 
dian boys  at  school  in  an  attractive  lit- 
tle volume,  dedicated  to  "the  universal 
boy."  It  is  a  hona  fide  boys'  book,  and 
the  boys  will  enjoy  it,  but  it  was  not 
written  solely  for  their  entertainment. 
The  mature  reader  is  disappointed,  at 
first,  to  find  that  most  of  the  adven- 
tures of  "The  Middle  Five"  might  have 
had  any  boarding-school  for  their  back- 
ground as  \^ell  as  a  government  agency 
in  Nebraska,  but  it  soon  dawns  on  himi 
that  this  oneness  of  "universal  boy- 
hood"—one  even  in  its  pranks— is  exact- 
ly what  the  writer  meant  to  show.  The 
glimpses  which  he  gives  of  home  life 
and  discipline  are  especially  interesting 
from  this  point  of  view.  Well-planned, 
well-written,  of  unique  interest  antf 
published  at  a  moderate  price,  his  book 
deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 
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studies  of  "race-types"  seem  to  be  as 
much  in  favor  with  novel-readers  as 
with  sociologists,  and  the  picture  ■  of 
modem  Jewish  life  which  Emma  Wolf 
gives  in  "Heirs  of  Yesterday"  is  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  in  spite  of  some 
crudities.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  San 
Francisco,  its  characters  are  people  of 
wealth  and  culture,  and  its  plot  follows 
the  effort  of  one  of  them  to  win  the  so- 
cial recognition  which  such  talents  as 
ills  would  have  assured  to  any  but  a 
Jew.  The  effect  of  his  apostasy  upon 
Ills  father,  whose  pride  of  race  and  re- 
ligion is  rooted  in  a  deep  affection,  is 
-described  with  skill  and  pathos.  The 
story  is  a  sad  one,  as  its  title  hints,  but 
it  will  repay  reading.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
<:5o. 

A  romance  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy's, 
-written  twenty  years  ago,  is  just  pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  after 
a.  slight  editing  by  Francis  Bellamy. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  striking  a 
story  should  have  been  left  to  wait  so 
long,  even  though  Mr.  Bellamy's  own 
Judgment  was  that  it  should  give 
place  to  "Looking  Backward,"  which 
grew  out  of  his  work  on  this,  and  in 
which  his  pet  theories  formulated 
themselves.  The  art  which  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy used  with  such  success  in  depict- 
ing an  imaginary  future  Is  here  em- 
ployed with  equal  effectiveness  on  the 
past  A  distinctly  Yankee  tale,  whose 
liero  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  almost- 
ilorgotten  "Shay's  Rebellion,"  "The 
Duke  of  Stockbridge"  Is  dramatic,  full 
of  energy,  vigor  and  glow,  with  a  love 
motive  handled  with  unusual  power. 
It  can  only  add  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  repu- 
tation. 

From  Doxey^s,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
liark,  comes  the  long-expected  edition 
of  the  Rub&iy&t  with  Florence  Lund- 
l)org's  illustrations.  The  text  chosen 
Is  Fitzgerald's,    and    the   stanzas  are 


framed  In  groups  of  three  or  two.  In 
the  ample  margin  thus  left,  the  artist 
has  well  maintained  the  balance  be- 
tween a  too  remote  and  a  too  obvious 
symbolism,  giving  to  the  striking  black 
and  white  effects  so  appropriate  to  her 
subject  an  Individuality  quite  out  of 
the  common.  Her  youthful  faces  and 
figures  deserve  especial  mention, 
though  her  working  out  of  a  motive 
from  nature  is  almost  equally  success- 
ful. A  Life  of  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald's 
own  Life  of  Omar  Khayy&m.  and 
Notes  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume, 
which,  with  its  sumptuous  paper  and 
noticeable  binding,  presents  this  clas- 
sic of  Oriental  fatalism  in  most  attrac- 
tive holiday  dress. 

A  great  many  people  who  are  thought- 
ful students  of  history  are  dull  to  the 
attractiveness  and  significance  of  his- 
tory in  the  making— in  other  words,  to 
contemporary  events  which  promise 
powerfully  to  affect  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  activity  in  the  next  and 
subsequent  generations.  To  such  peo- 
ple. Captain  A.  T.  Mahan's  volume, 
"The  Problem  of  Asia  and  Its  Effect 
upon  International  Policies"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  should  be  stimulating 
and  instructive;  for  it  is  a  study  both 
of  permanent  features  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  of  passing  events  and  their  mu- 
tual relations.  The  material  which 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  volume 
was  published  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  some  of  them  be- 
fore the  crisis  in  China  came  and  some 
afterward.  There  is  added  a  chapter  of 
little  relevancy  to  the  general  subject 
on  the  Transvaal  Dispute,  which  is  re- 
printed from  the  North  American  Re- 
view. Captain  Mahan  is  a  vigorous  and 
incisive  writer,  whose  views  will  com- 
mand respect  and  attention  even  from 
readers  who  do  not  accept  his  conclu- 
sions. 
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For  thirty  years  the  German  nation 
has  been  permitted  to  liTe4n  peace.  The 
German  army,  however,  has  not  rested 
on  its  laurels,  but  has  always  remained 
on  the  watch.  More  than  once  during 
this  long  period,  it  has  looked  eastward 
and  westward,  believing  that  it  must 
take  up  arms  on  one  or  both  fronts  at 
the  same  time;  but  whoever  had  said 
a  short  time  ago,  that  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  its  first  battle  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe,  would  have 
met  an  incredulous  smile.  Now  German 
troops,  to  the  number  of  22,000,  stand 
on  Ohinese  soil  to  avenge  the  affront 
offered  to  the  German  name,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  military  force  of 
seven  other  civilized  nations,  to  estab- 
lish suitable  conditions  for  intercourse 
with  the  empire  of  China.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  allied  troops 
—more  than  90,000  men— is  a  Prussian 
Field  Marshal.  What  marvel  that  not 
only  our  interest,  but  that  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  centres  on  this  man, 
and  that  foreign  countries  also  ask 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  him. 

The  German  army  knew  long  ago 
that,  in  case  of  war,  he  would  be  made 
the  commander-in-chief,  but  wider  cir- 

•Trmnalittd   tor  TIm  Llrlng   Age   hj   lliry   J. 
Safford. 


cles  were  not  familiar  with  the  reasons 
for  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  Bmperor  and  the  entire  mili- 
tary force.  Therefore  it  may  be  well 
to  state  fully  what  gives  the  confidence 
that  in  him  we  have  a  fully  rounded 
character,  a  man  of  rare  military  quali- 
ties, with  a  clear  perception  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  affairs,  with  no  theo- 
retical prejudices  in  behalf  of  anything, 
a  man  who  combines— certainly  an  un- 
usual quality  in  a  soldier— political  in- 
telligence with  diplomatic  tact  Natu- 
ral talent,  iron  energy  and  fortunate 
circumstances  have  united  to  produce 
this  result 

The  descendant  of  a  race  of  soldiers, 
the  Field  Marshal  inherits  the  traits  of 
mind  and  character  which  constitute 
the  true  warrior.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
eral of  cavalry  and  a  knight  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Black  Eagle;  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  General  von  HOnerbein, 
who,  in  the  war  of  independence,  won 
renown  as  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  in 
the  York  corps.  Through  his  grand- 
mother, the  Countess  of  Anhalt,  he  was 
descended  from  the  princely  House  of 
Dessau  which,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  the  Prussian  army  a  series 
of  famous  leaders.  His  father's  broth- 
er. Count  Frederick,  who  died  January 
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15th,  1864,  rendered  distingalshed  ser- 
vices to  the  Prussian  army.  It  was  he 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
energetically  and  promptly  quelled  the 
May  insurrection  in  1848.  Other  near 
relatiyes  of  the  Count  also  gave  their 
lives  for  king  and  country.  His  oldest 
brother.  Count  George,  died  a  hero's 
dea/th  at  Le  Bourget  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1870,  while  his  cousin.  Count 
Budolf,  a  son  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
received  a  mortal  wound  at  Weissen- 
berg,  August  4th,  1870,  while  leading 
the  5th  J&gers. 

Educated  in  the  Kadettencorps,  the 
nursery  of  so  many  of  our  ablest  offi- 
cers. Count  Alfred,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1850,  entered  the  artillery  guards  as  an 
officer;  so,  as  is  well  known,  he  reached 
his  fiftieth  year  of  service  last  spring. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  this 
branch  of  the  service  in  1802,  and  the 
fact  that  he  received  his  first  training 
in  it  may  be  the  reason  why,  especially 
in  civilian  circles,  the  opinion  is  fre- 
quently expressed  that  he  considers  the 
artillery  the  principal  arm,  though  no 
one  is  farther  from  a  one-sided  prefer- 
ence or  over-estimation  of  any  weapon 
than  the  Field  Marshal.      In  1865  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Prussia,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied in  the  campaign  of  1866,  thus  ob- 
taining an    opportunity  of   witnessing 
military  affairs  on  a  grand    scale    at 
headquarters.      Daily  intercourse  with 
commanding  officers  and  participation 
in  decisive  events  thus  afforded  him  an 
insight  Into  the  great  relations  of  war 
and  a  knowledge    of    the  factors    on 
which  success  depends,  such  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  younger  officers. 

When  in  the  fight  around  the  Hola- 
wald,  in  the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  some 
Prussian  troops,  shaken  by  the  terrific 
cannonading  of  the  Austrian  artillery, 
fell  back,  he  witnessed  the  scene  when 
King  William  received  them  harshly 
and  sent  them  forward  again.  "It  was 
elevating  to  see,"  the  Field  Marshal  af- 


terwards wrote,  "the  sternness  and 
resolution  of  the  King;  every  witness 
of  the  scene  was  touched  by  it;  we  felt 
that  the  King  would  not  retreat,  come 
what  might."  If  he  saw  here  how  the 
unbending  will  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  often  the  turning  point,  an- 
other incident  in  this  same  battle  was, 
perhaps,  no  less  impressive,  when,  re- 
turning from  the  first  army  corps,  he 
passed  Fransecky's  division  just  gath- 
ering after  their  famous  battle  in 
Swiepwald.  "Here  I  met  General  von 
Fransecky,"  the  Field  Marshal  wrote 
not  long  ago  to  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  "and  he,  like  the  troops,  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  victory  and 
the  brilliant  gallantry  displayed  in  the 
fierce  confiict" 

If  the  young  captain  was  thus  per- 
mitted to  witness  the    most   decisive 
struggles,  as  well  as  the  incidents  oc- 
curring at  the  headquarters  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  operations,  on  the 
other  hand  he  also  found  opportunity 
to  obtain.  In  the  various  missions  on 
which  he  was  sent  the  recognition  of 
the  superior  officers,  so  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  General  Staff.    After 
its  close  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
the  newly-formed  tenth  army  corps  in 
Hanover,  whose  first  commanding  officer 
was    General  Constantin    von  Yoigts- 
Rhetz.    The  latter,  known  by  his  share 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insur- 
rection and  later  as  military  advocate 
in  the  Bundestag  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  had  won  high  recognition  in  va- 
rious positions  on    the  General    Staff, 
and  when  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
General  Staff  was  to  be  appointed  as  a 
successor  to  General  von  Reyher,  his 
name  had  been    considered  with    von 
Moltke's.    He  Justified  the  high  esteem 
In  which  he  was  held  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  In  1866  with  Prince  Charles,  and 
as  commanding  general  of    the   tenth 
army  corps  In  1870.    The  official  Inter- 
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course  with  this  distinguished  soldier, 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the 
farther  development  of  Count  Walder- 
see.  But,  even  then,  that  the  Count  had 
ideas  of  his  own  was  shown  in  the  Im- 
petus he  gave  to  the  establishment  of 
the  staff-Journeys  in  the  form  essential- 
ly in  which  they  exist  at  the  present 
day. 

Probably  it  was  principally  due 
to  General  von  Voigts-Rhetz's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  attention  of 
those  in  the  highest  authority  was 
directed  more  and  more  to  his 
distinctive  qualities,  which  consist- 
ed especially  in  a  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
subject,  a  keen  observation  of  every- 
thing, even  outside  of  purely  military 
matters;  and  therefore  early  in  1870  he 
was  ordered  to  the  German  embassy  in 
Paris  as  military  attach^.  Here  he 
showed  these  qualities  in  the  fullest 
measure  and,  in  a  short  time  gained  an 
accurate  insight  into  French  army  af- 
fairs. How  greatly  this  was  valued  in 
the  highest  quarters  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
his  description  of  French  tactics  was 
printed  and  distributed  among  the 
troops. 

Having  received  the  appointment  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  King,  he  took  part 
in  the  first  half  of  the  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Gravelotte, 
Beaumont  and  Sedan.  King  William 
never  discussed  with  his  aides,  the  di- 
rection of  operations  and  battles,  re- 
serving this  solely  for  the  advisers 
summoned  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  mili- 
tary affairs,  tactics  and  customs  which 
Count  von  Waldersee  had  already 
shown,  caused  the  King  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  he  soon 
learned  how  correctly  his  aide  Judged 
our  enemies  of  that  time  and  what 
might  be  expected  from  them.  This 
led  to  a  decision  whose  results  were  to 
become  far  reaching  in  connection  with 
Count  von  Waldersee. 


The  progress  of  the  German  opera- 
tions against  Gambetta's  forces  on  the 
Loire  assumed,  during  the  latter  half 
of  November,  1870,  a  phase  which  often 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  views  at 
headquarters,  especially  those  held  by 
the  King  himself,  who  had  a  different 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  French  army 
of  the  Republic  from  that  of  certain 
other  personages.  He  considered  it 
more  formidable  than  they,  a  fact  i)os- 
sibiy  due  in  part  to  his  experiences  in 
1814.  It  is  certain  that  his  broad 
view  proved  correct  in  this  instance 
also. 

The  reports  from  Prince  Frederick 
Charles's  army  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  division  often  did  not 
please  him,  and  he  resolved  to  take  a 
means  of  seeing  "with  his  own  eyes" 
in  some  degree,  by  sending  a  person 
who,  he  was  confident,  would  Judge  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  hostile  army 
with  eyes  as  unprejudiced  as  his  own. 
For  this  object  he  selected  his  aide, 
Count  von  Waldersee.  It  is  possible 
that  here,  too,  the  example  of  1814  hov- 
ered before  his  memory— when  Freder- 
ick William  III  also  sent  an  aide  to 
Blttcher's  army  to  forward  reports  to 
him  alone.  At  any  rate  the  measure 
was  his  own,  and  proved  his  accurate 
judgment  of  men  and  affairs.  On  the 
24th  of  November  Count  Waldersee  re- 
ceived from  the  King  himself  his  in- 
structions, which  were: 

"We  are  at  a  decisive  moment  of  the 
war.  The  French  army  on  the  Loire 
has  gradually  become  stronger  and  bet- 
ter organized.  I  have  seen  it  and  often 
told  the  gentlemen  so,  but  they  always 
know  better  than  I,  and  maintain  that 
the  war  is  practically  over.  General 
von  der  Tann's  position  in  and  around 
Orleans  did  not  suit  my  view;  his 
situation  became  too  critical  and  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  losses.  The 
twenty-second  division  was  sent,  I  de- 
spatched the  seventeenth  after  it,  yet 
it  is  already  evident  that,  with  all  these 
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troops,  the  Grand  Duke  is  not  equal  to 
the  enemy.  Metz  has  fallen  just  at  the 
right  time,  and  it  Is  now  possible  for 
the  second  army  corps  to  advance.  But 
It  Is  very  weak  and  has  not  more  than 
40,000;  the  enemy  is  estimated 
at  150,000  to  200,000  men.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  troops  are  better  than, 
the  French,  but  I  know,  also,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  If  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  is  defeated  we  must 
give  up  the  siege  of  Paris. 

**I  have  represented  to  the  Prince  in 
the  letter  you  will  deliver  the  gravity 
of  the  situation;  repeat  to  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  leadership  and  military 
experience.  Set  out  at  once,  for  fight- 
ing will  soon  begin.  You  wUl  report  to 
me  daily,  and  remain  with  the  Prince 
till  I  recall  you." 

The  difficulty  of  Count  von  Walder- 
see's  task  is  apparent;  it  demanded,  be- 
sides great  military  talent,  diplomatic 
skill.  For  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  situation  of 
the  widely  scattered  second  army  corps 
and  army  division,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition and  designs  of  the  enemy  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  report  upon  them  as 
the  King  desired,  but  also  to  remain  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Prince,  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  chief  of 
staff,  that  he  might  have  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  their  views.  The 
Count's  performance  of  this  task  must 
be  regarded  as  masterly. 

He  was  already  acquainted  with 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  dis- 
trust which  might  naturally  be  aroused 
against  him,  and  it  is  worthy  of  appre- 
ciation that  the  Prince,  usually  prone  to 
suspicion,  received  the  Count  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  frankness  and 
concealed  no  part  of  his  plans  from 
him.  That  this  led  to  perfect  confi- 
dence and  an  esteem  which  the  noble 
Prince  showed  the  Count  up  to  the  time 
of  his  early  death  Is  highly  creditable 


to  the  Count's  course  during  these 
eventful  days. 

Count  von  Waldersee  was  then  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  manly 
strength,  with  Iron  nerves,  and  a  body 
so  hardened  by  exercise  that  it  could 
endure  the  most  severe  physical  and 
mental  exertion.  His  equipment  was 
also  noticeable.  Mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  his  escort  was  only  three  men 
belonging  to  the  cavalry  guard  of  the 
staff,  and  he  had  with  him  a  little  cart 
containing  the  most  necessary  luggage, 
provisions  and  forage,  which  could  fol- 
low him  everywhere.  Thus  he  made 
himself  perfectly  independent,  moved 
about  all  day  and  found  quarters  some- 
where late  in  the  evening  to  write  his 
reports  to  the  King.  Though  the  Prince 
had  Invited  him  always  to  be  his  guest 
at  the  table  at  headquarters,  he  rarely 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege. 

The  days  were  eventful  and  decisive 
ones.  On  November  25th,  Count  Wal- 
dersee reached  Plthivlers,  the  Prince's 
headquarters,  made  the  needful  inqui- 
ries there,  and  used  the  next  two  days 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  position 
of  the  second  army  corps,  six  miles  in 
length,  and  the  location  of  the  hostile 
outposts,  and  especially  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  a  defensive  plan,  as 
the  Prince  desired,  or  an  offensive  plan, 
as  was  urged  at  headquarters,  should 
be  pursued.  In  his  first  two  reports, 
forwarded  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  No- 
vember, he  expressed  himself  In  favor 
of  acting  on  the  defensive  for  the  pres- 
ent, because  the  conditions  both  of  the 
country  and  the  weather  were  very 
unfavorable  for  an  offensive  campaign, 
and  all  the  advantages  were  on  the  side 
of  a  defensive  one.  This,  too,  is  an 
evidence  of  his  impartial  judgment 
since,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  offen- 
sive campaign  wherever  possible  was 
more  In  accord  with  his  tastes. 

The  very  next  day  brought  the  great 
attempt  of  the  army  of  the  liOire  to 
defeat  the  left  wing  of  the  Prince's 
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army  at  Beaune  la  Rolande,  in  order 
to  march  by  way  of  Fontalnebleau,  to 
the  relief  of  Paris. 

The  Count  had  spent  the  night  Qf  the 
27th  and  28th  of  November  in  Pithl- 
viers,  and  was  engaged  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  in  writing  his  report  to  the 
King,  when  cannonading  was  heard. 
The  Count  hastily  finished  the  report, 
despatched  it,  threw  himself  on  his 
horse  and  dashed  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  as  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  seemed  to  come  from 
that  direction.  Soon  the  increasing  tu- 
mult indicated  a  severe  battle,  and  a 
rapid  ride  brought  the  Count  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  about  twenty  kilome- 
ters distant,  where,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
he  met  at  the  railway  station  of  Beaune 
the  commander  of  the  assailed  tenth 
corps,  General  von  Voigts-Rhetz.  Dur- 
ing his  ride  he  had  perceived  the  in- 
creasing violence  of  the  attack  on 
Beaune,  but  he  could  inform  the  Gen- 
eral that  the  nearest  troops  of  the  third 
corps,  the  5th  division,  would  arrive  in 
two  hours  and  a  half,  news  which,  had 
an  important  part  in  his  own  determi- 
nation, to  hold  his  position  under  all 
circumstances.  But,  before  the  rein- 
forcements of  these  troops  became  effec- 
tive, the  crisis  of  the  day  occurred.  On 
the  incorrect  report  that  Beaune  had 
fallen,  orders  to  retreat  were  being  is- 
sued, when  Lieutenant-Colonel  von 
Caprivi,  chief  of  staff  of  the  tenth  corps, 
induced  the  General  to  wait  for  more 
accurate  reports.  The  advancing  third 
corps,  especially,  was  to  be  urged  to 
greater  haste.  Count  von  Waldersee 
instantly  offered  to  ride  to  them,  but 
the  General  at  first  declined.  A  caval- 
ry officer  who  was  sent  returned  on 
foot,  his  horse  having  been  killed  by 
the  French  sharp-shooters.  The  Count 
could  remain  inactive  no  longer,  and, 
though  another  officer.  Lieutenant  von 
Podbielski— the  present  secretary  of 
state— was  sent,  the  Count  dashed 
around  the  French  firing  line  to  the  ad- 


vancing Prussian  infantry  to  show 
them  the  best  point  of  attack.  A  French 
shell  exploded  over  his  head  without 
harming  him,  and  he  pursued  his  ride  to 
General  von  Alvensleben,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  third  corps,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  situation  and 
also  pointed  out  the  best  place  for  as- 
sault The  information  proved  so  ac- 
curate that  General  von  Alvensleben 
had  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  in 
his  orders,  when  more  minute  details 
arrived.  Count  Waldersee  had  also  in- 
stantly suggested  that  a  strong  force  of 
artillery  should  check  the  hostile  infan- 
try. Then  the  cavalry  must  follow  up 
the  advantage.  The  Count's  offer  to 
stay  with  the  troops  was  accepted  by 
General  Alvensleben  in  the  words,  "No 
one  is  better  informed  than  you,  so  I 
should  be  glad  to  secure  your  advice; 
besides,  you  are  an  old  artillerist,  and 
therefore  I  would  like  to  have  you  post 
my  artillery  if  you  think  your  commis- 
sion will  permit  it."  After  an  enquiry 
about  positions,  the  Count  led  the  first 
battery  to  the  one  named  and  ordered 
it  to  open  fire.  When,  soon  after, 
strong  lines  of  French  infantry  fell 
back  in  great  confusion,  the  Count, 
faithful  to  his  first  advice,  pointed  out 
that  now  the  cavalry  should  follow  up 
the  success.  Unfortunately,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  a  brilliant  deed  and 
decide  the  day  was  not  used  by  the  cav- 
alry present,  as  it  probably  might  have 
been  in  spite  of  the  muddy  condition  of 
the  ground. 

Count  Waldersee  also  gave  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  the  first  news  of  the 
success  of  the  day  in  the  words:  "A 
complete  victory  has  been  gained;  it 
will  be  a  Rossbach  to  the  French  If  fol- 
lowed up  at  once."  The  Prince  thanked 
bim  for  the  tidings  of  success.  But 
there  was  no  vigorous  pursuit  Count 
Waldersee  returned  to  Pithiviers  in  the 
evening,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  reported 
the  battle  to  the  King. 

Instantly  on  horseback  at  the  sound 
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of  the  cannon,  always  at  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  battle-field,  tire- 
lessly placing  his  abilities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commanders,  cor- 
rectly perceiving  the  decisive  measures, 
we  see  the  Connt  on  this  day  displaying 
his  great  military  talents.  And  as  be- 
fore the  battle  he  had  been  the  represen- 
tative of  the  defensive,  he  now  instant- 
ly urged  the  boldest  offensive  tactics, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  But 
unfortunately  he  could  not  carry  out  his 
wishes. 

Barly  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he 
was  once  more  in  Beaune  to  finish  his 
report  to  the  King.  The  30th  threw 
him  again  with  the  Prince,  who  was 
inspecting  the  battle-field.  After  much 
wavering  the  latter  on  the  30th  had 
taken  up  the  offensive  plan,  and  now  re- 
gretted that  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  at 
once.  But,  as  he  said  to  the  Count,  the 
soldier's  good  luclc  rarely  comes  twice 
to  the  same  extent. 

When,  late  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 1st,  the  Count  learned  that,  on  the 
'following  day,  the  Grand  Duke's  force 
would  probably  be  engaged  in  a  serious 
battle  west  of  the  great  road  from  Or- 
leans to  Paris,  he  at  once  determined  to 
hasten  there  before  daybreak,  since 
that  must  be  the  turning  point  of 
events.  So  he  was  present  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of.  Soigny  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  here  also  he  aided  in 
the  successful  guidance  of  events. 

On  his  ride  In  the  early  morning  of 
December  2d,  to  the  army  division,  the 
Count  found  an  opportunity  to  observe 
closely  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing east  of  the  road  from  Orleans 
to  Paris.  His  report  of  this,  sent  under 
great  difficulties,  partly  by  a  mounted 
messenger,  partly  by  telegrams,  to  the 
Prince,  was  so  Important  that  it  in- 
duced him  that  very  day  to  move  the 
division  of  the  army  westward  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  co-operate  in 
a  decisive  attack  upon  Orleans.  At 
noon  Count  Waldersee  met  the  Grand 


Duke  on  the  battle-field  and  informed 
him  also  of  the  danger  threatening  him 
from  the  east,  then  went  again  to  the 
focus  of  the  battle  of  Soigny,  where. 
General  von  Treskow  was  In  command. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
the  advance  of  a  strong  French  force 
was  making  the  Germans  yield  at  ser- 
eral  points,  Count     Waldersee  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  mingle  per- 
sonally in  the    confiict      He  stopped 
several     retreating    divisions,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  threw  the    bridle  to  a 
Hussar,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
company,  seized  a  musket  himself  and, 
sweeping  all  with  him,  led  the  troops 
upon  Soigny.    On  reaching  the  nearest 
possible  point  to  the  enemy,  he  shout- 
ed:     "Halt— rapid    fire,     a     hundred 
paces!"      He  himself    fired,  and  the 
effect  at  this  close  range  was  extreme- 
ly telling.    After  the  end  of  the  battle 
the  Count  rode  to  the  village  of    Jan- 
viUe  and  briefiy  reported    from  there 
to  Versailles    and    Prince    Frederick 
Charles,  who  thus  received    the    first 
news  of  the  brilliant  victory.  At  eleven 
in  the  evening  a  detailed  report  to  the 
King  followed. 

Count  Waldersee  was  also  present 
with  the  twenty-second  division  in  the 
.next  day's  battle  during  the  advance 
upon  Orleans,  sending  his  impressions 
in  the  evening  to  the  King.  "From  all 
I  have  seen  yesterday  and  to-day  I 
think  the  strength  of  the  French  army 
is  broken,"  thereby  forming  an  accu- 
rate conclusion.  In  the  same  way,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  he  was  some- 
times watching  the  different  divisions, 
sometimes  communicating  his  observa- 
tions to  the  Prince. 

After  the  capture  of  Orleans  he  him- 
self reconnoitred  with  Count  Hftseler— 
the  general  then  In  command—for 
three  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire  and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
an  energetic  pursuit  would  soon  com- 
plete the  work  of  destroying  the 
enemy.       Unfortunately     his   wishes 
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were  not  carried  out  A  prompt,  vigor* 
ons  pursuit  was  omitted,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance contributed  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  French  army  to  as- 
semble and  subsequently  offer  resist- 
anse  under  Chanzy. 

The  brilliant  and  successful  work  of 
Count  Waldersee,  from  November  25th 
to  December  5th,  induced  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  to  ask  the  King  to  let 
the  officer  remain  with  him,  and  he 
therefore  spent  some  time  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  second  army  corps. 

But  his  thoroughly  clear  and  positive 
reports  had  showed  the  King  and 
Count  Moltke  his  great  military  ability, 
and  also  the  extreme  tact  with  which 
he  had  maintained  his  position  toward 
the  various  persons  concerned,  always 
avoiding  any  comment  upon  individ- 
uals and  invariably  confining  himself 
to  essential  things.  When,  at  Christ- 
mas, he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  Iron  Cross  was  the  King's 
token  of  gratitude  for  his  valu- 
able services  at  Orleans  and 
when  a  new  Chief  of  Staff  was 
assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenberg,  Count  Waldersee  re- 
ceived the  appointment,  January  4th. 
1871.  So  he  was  permitted  to  occu- 
py a  responsible  post  during  the  deci- 
sive days  of  Le  Mans.  Here  too,  he  won 
the  full  confidence  of  his  grand-ducal 
superior.  Thus,  If  we  except  the 
royal  commanders,  he  is  the  only 
German  general  in  active  service  who 
has  shared  campaigns  in  a  high  and 
responsible  position  and  possesses 
military  experience  such  as  can  be  ob- 
tained to  this  degree  solely  in  the 
higher  commands. 

When,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  Count  Waldersee  had  performed 
the  duties  of  chief  of  staff  for  Gen- 
eral von  Kameke,  commander  of  the 
German  troops  entering  Paris,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  German  embassy  to 
assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  numer- 
ous military  questions  to  be  considered. 


His  former  experiences  and  often  test- 
ed diplomatic  skill  had  also  attracted 
Prince  Bismarck's  attention.  Then,  for 
a  time,  he  was  commander  of  the 
King's  Uhlans  In  Hanover,  and  Prince 
Albert's  chief  of  staff  until,  in  1881, 
Count  Moltke  himself  selected  him  for 
his  assistant. 

For  ten  years  Count  Waldersee  was 
the  real  director  of  the  General  Staff 
and  after  von  Moltke's  retirement 
in  1888, '  displayed  as  its  chief,  vigor 
still  unforgotten.  He  developed  the 
arrangements  of  the  staff  in  accord 
with  the  Field  Marshal's  view,  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  increased  demands 
of  our  day.  The  number  of  officers  of 
the  General  Staff  alone  has  more  than 
doubled  during  this  period.  The  offi- 
ces of  chief  quartermaster  were  creat- 
ed under  him  In  order.  In  case  of  war, 
to  have  at  once  a  number  of  trained 
officers  for  the  positions  of  chiefs  of 
the  General  Staff,  or  chief  quarter- 
masters. 

No  one  who  shared  the  journeys  of 
the  staff  which  he  conducted  and  the 
theoretical  problems  he  put,  will  ever 
forget  them.  During  these  journeys 
the  elasticity  of  his  temperament, 
which  communicated  itself  to  all,  ap- 
peared when,  in  the  evening,  after  ex- 
hausting rides  and  labors,  we  gathered 
as  comrades  to  tell  merry  stories  or 
sing  songs,  or  when  in  the  morning,  all 
were  summoned  to  the  saddle.  In  the 
problems,  we  were  initiated  for  the 
first  time  into  the  great  relations  of 
directing  an  army  by  frequently  deal- 
ing with  manoeuvres  for  whole  armies 
or  army  divisions,  while  Count  von 
Moltke's  problems,  in  accordance  with 
fBe  work  of  most  staff  officers  in  his 
day,  were  usually  confined  to  smaller 
fields.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  who, 
after  the  days  spent  together  at 
Orleans,  showed  the  Count  unvarying 
friendship,  always  shared  these 
problems,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
hear  the  solutions  of  the  great  royal 
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commander.  Then  followed  the  years 
when  His  Majesty  also  took  part  in 
sclving  the  questions,  and  It  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences  to 
every  one  present  when  His  Majesty 
joined  in  the  discussion  with  Ck>unt 
Waldersee.  All  know  how  His  Majesty 
extolled  the  services  of  the  Count  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  in  the  order  ap- 
pointing him  commanding  General  of 
the  ninth  army  corps. 

For  seven  years  the  General  was  per- 
mitted to  devote  his  ripe  experience, 
all  his  great  soldierly  qualities,  to  the 
benefit  of  this  corps,  which  was  thus 
raised  to  a  rare  degree  of  military 
eflSciency.  His  great  manoeuvres, 
especially,  were  instructive  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  here  again  his 
criticism,  always  professional,  never 
personal  or  wounding  to  any  one,  was 
a  source  of  instruction  to  each.  He 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare 
or  every  officer,  and  showed  it  even 
after  his  separation  from  the  corps. 

The  Count  is  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year,  only  one  year  younger  than 
BlUcher  when  he  entered  the  war  of 
independence,  or  von  Moltke  when  the 
war  of  1870  began.  He  has  some  traits 
in  common  with  both  men.  With  the 
former  he  shares  the  dauntless  knight- 
ly spirit,  the  daring  which  shrinks 
from  no  peril;  for  even  now,  at  the 
hunts  in  Hanover,  he  vies  with  the 
youngest  horseman;  from  the  latter 
he  has  learned  the  art  of  calm  consid- 
eration, and  though  an  enthusiastic 
adherent  of  the  offensive,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  following  up  a  victory  by  an 
energetic  pursuit,  he  knows  that  there 
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is  also  a  time  for  the  defensive,  and  he 
showed,  thirty  years  ago,  that  he 
never  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by 
preconceived  (pinions.  If  we  add  io 
this  the  diplomatic  skill  which  he  has 
so  often  proved,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  every  question  relating  to 
armies  no  leader  could  be  found  who 
would  bring  to  the  solution  of  the 
manifold  and  difficult  problems  before 
him  such  qualities  and  such  experi- 
ence as  Count  von  Waldersee. 

In  China  there  will  be  encountered, 
to  some  degree,  conditions  similar  to 
those  in  France  in  1870.  The  French 
troops  of  the  Republic  were  also  under- 
valued by  many  distinguished  persons, 
and  there,  also,  little  was  knov^n  of 
the  strength  of  their  weapons,  and  as 
Tann's  defeat  first  gave  information  of 
the  strength  of  the  force  on  the  Loire, 
so  Seymour's  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
relief  afforded  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  troops.  Here,  as  well  as  there, 
we  must  deal  with  unknown  quanti- 
ties; here  as  well  as  there  a  keen,  un- 
prejudiced eye  is  needed.  If  we  also 
consider  the  difficulties  associated  with 
every  war  carried  on  by  allies,  which 
in  the  present  instance,  are  increased 
by  the  number  of  those  engaged  and 
the  diversity  of  their  political  aims, 
the  often-tested  diplomatic  skill  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  will  be  requisite 
and  must  contribute  to  the  fortunate 
issue  of  the  operations.  The  condi- 
tions of  success,  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  the  choice  of  a  suitable  com- 
mander, are  rarely  present  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  exist  here. 
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The  century  Just  closing,  as  a  recent 
writer  in  this  Review  has  reminded  us. 
has  been  called  the  Woman's  Era.  Per- 
haps we  hardly  needed  the  reminder. 
Three  years  ago,  when  we  were  cele- 
brating the  reign  of  one  woman  of  ge- 
nius, we  gave  proof  of  the  high  devel- 
opment of  our  logical  faculties  by  ex- 
tending those  congratulations  to  the  en- 
tire female  sex.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  died  away  than 
an  International  Women's  Congress 
pressed  our  achievements  upon  a  slightly 
wearied  world.  And  lest  we  might  con- 
ceivably think  that  enough,  a  Woman's 
Era  Exhibition  has  lately  made  up  for 
lack  of  popularity  by  an  ubiquitous 
presence  upon  street  hoardings.  Yes. 
It  is  the  Woman's  Era  Just  as  it  is  the 
era  of  advertisement;  our  fuller,  freer 
life  finds  its  natural  expression  in  a 
poster. 

Posters  have  their  uses.  There  is 
nothing  so  serviceable  for  drawing  al- 
tention  to  the  obvious  and  enabling 
other  and  less  encouraging  aspects  of 
a  subject  to  find  congenial  obscurity.  A 
Woman's  Exhibition?  Which  is  more 
important,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
or  the  sex  of  the  exhibitors?  Is  the 
second  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  first?  If 
not,  what  need  to  add  to  the  many  ex- 
isting show-places?  The  Academy  and 
the  Salons  make  no  distinction  of  sex. 
Do  women  wish  to  disarm  criticism  by 
asserting  their  femininity,  or  is  it  only 
that  they  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
nalveti,  which  is  perpetually  being  sur- 
prised at  its  own  astonishing  clever- 
ness? Shall  we  ever  get  used  to  our- 
selves, or  was  Ibsen  an  Ironist  when  he 
let  us  out  of  our  doll's  houses?  Did  he 
know  only  too  well  that  like  the  chil- 
dren which  we  are,  we  should  creep 
back  to  our  toys  when  we  were  tired  of 
showing  off? 


However,  we  are  not  back  there  yet. 
We  are  living  the  full,  free  life  and  try- 
ing to  think  that  we  enjoy  it  And  if  at 
times  comes  a  still,  small  voice  suggest- 
ing that  happiness,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home,  we  point  triumphantly 
to  the  careers  opening  for  women,  to 
the  widening  fields  of  philanthropic  ac- 
tivity, to  the  growing  participation  in 
field  sports,  to  everything  except  that 
which  at  least  kept  our  grandmothers 
quiet  and  contented,  a  keen  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 
But  the  still,  small  voice  will  not  al- 
ways be  silenced.  It  suggests  that  even 
a  professional  woman  wants  a  home  to 
come  back  to,  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  capacity  of  the  sturdiest  feminine 
philanthropist,  for  getting  in  and  out  of 
public  conveyances,  or,  last  but  not 
least,  that  in  the  British  Isles  It  some- 
times rains,  and  then  what  is  to  become 
of  the  girl  who  cares  for  nothing  but 
hockey  or  cricket?  What  does  become 
of  her?  She  has  all  my  sympathies, 
for  she  is  about  the  most  lost  creature 
on  this  earth,  left  to  yawn  through  the 
day  in  a  weariness  only  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  a  perusal  of  ^h^  Ladies'  Field 
and  periodically  deepened  by  depres- 
sing visits  to  consult  the  barometer. 

But  seriously,  are  we  so  much  happier 
than  our  grandmothers  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  look  back  with  pity  to  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Put 
aside,  for  the  moment,  the  great  mass 
of  women  who  work  because  they  must, 
and  consider  only  the  girls  of  the  lei- 
sured class,  whom  Lady  Jeune  has  por- 
trayed so  sympathetically.  She  seems 
quite  confident  of  their  happiness  and 
of  their  enviable  future;  but  has 
she  not,  with  a  beautiful  optimism,  tak- 
en them  all  on  a  bright  sunny  day  with 
their  best  frocks  on?  Is  there  no  other 
side  to  the  picture?   I  fancy  that  few 
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women  nearing  middle  life  with  a  large 
acquaintance      amongst      girls      and 
amongst    their    own     contemporaries 
would  name  contentment  as  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  female  sex. 
Whence    came    the      South     African 
"plague  of  women"  but  from  the  hun- 
ger of  empty  heads  and  hearts  for  fresh 
sensations?     Who  swell  the  compara- 
tively harmless  crowd  of  lady  canvass- 
ers but  the  restless    and    unoccupied 
women  of  the  leisured  classes?     And 
how  comes  It  that  within  a  very  few 
years  of  "coming  out"  the  modern  girl 
resorts  to  an  employment  bureau,  or  to 
some  "working"  woman  of  her  acquaint- 
ance to  entreat  advice  about  entering 
a  profession?   I  doubt  if  discontent  and 
impatience  of  monotony  were  ever  more 
rife  than  now  at  the  end  of  the  Wom- 
an's Era.    It  is  not  only  necessity  that 
recruits  the  ranks  of  women  workers. 
"Something  to  do"  is  the  universal  cry, 
meaning,  in  nearly  every  case,  some- 
thing outside  the  sphere  of  home  duties. 
Of  course,  a  good  deal  must  be  set 
down  to  reaction  against  the  narrow- 
ness and  insipidity  of  early  Victorian 
days.    I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
understand    how   it    happened;  but    it 
all  seems  as  if  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury contrived  very  successfully  to  lose 
what  the  eighteenth  century  had  pos- 
sessed without  on  its  own  account  mak- 
ing any  compensating  gain.  Some  reac- 
tion was  inevitable.  When  education  had 
reduced  itself  to  elegant  extracts  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  it  was  perhaps 
hardly    wonderful    that    the    rebound 
should  spring  as  far  as  Kant  and  the 
higher  mathematics.      An    age   which 
worked  Berlin  wool  parrots  with  bead- 
ed eyes  naturally  gives  place  to  one 
which  pays  outsiders  to  dam  its  stock- 
ings.   But  too  much  can  be  made  of 
this  theory  of  action  and  re-action.    At 
all  events  as  the  higher  education    of 
women  has  now  lasted  more  than  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation,  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  ask  that  it  should  be  judged  by 


its  fruits.  If  fifty  years  of  emancipa- 
tion have  failed  to  establish  an  equilib- 
rium, is  there  not  at  least  a  suspicion 
that  some  important  factor  may  have 
been  too  hastily  thrown  away? 

What  were  the  elements  which  made 
for  peace  and  contentment  in  the  eigh- 
teenth-century life?     No  doubt,  when 
colonies  were  almost  non-existent,  there 
was  far  less  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes.    Fewer  women 
remained  unmarried,  and    it  was   not 
only  possible  but  usual  to  regard  spin- 
sterhood  as  a  reproach.    Let  us  grant 
that  more  women  married;  and  that  the 
care  of  a  husband  and  children  left 
them  little  leisure  for  repining.      But 
does  the  same  result  follow  now?  Is  not 
marriage  often  just  the  crowning  disillu- 
sionment?  "She  would  be  better  mar- 
ried," people  often  say  of  the  listless, 
unoccupied    girl,    forgetting    in    their 
haste  the  scores  of  listless  young  mar- 
ried   women    who    sit    discontentedly 
waiting  until  their  husbands  can   find 
them  a  little  amusement    Marriage  in 
itself  is  certainly  no  cure  for  the  char- 
acteristic disease  of  the  age,  a  sort  of 
mental  anaemia,  which  shows  itself  in 
utter  incapacity  to  take    any   lasting 
interest  in  reasonable  pursuits.     It  is 
our  British  boast  that  we  do  not  deal 
in  mariaffea  de  canvenance;  yet  it  is  idle 
to  deny  that  as  we  go  up    the   social 
scale,  more  of  calculation  and  arrange- 
ment does    enter  into    these  matters. 
Where  love  has  not  been  the  only,  or 
even  the  chief,  consideration,  will  the 
excitement  of    a  new  position    bring 
much  permanent  help  to  the  girl  with 
no  other  resources?    If  her  husband's 
income  is  large,  marriage  may  increase 
her  pleasures  without  adding    to   her 
domestic  duties.    The  result  of  such  a 
disproportion  was  written  of  old  in  the 
copy-books.    If  his  income  is  small,  she 
feels  defrauded  of  her  due     share   of 
pleasures,  and  finds  in  the  new  duties 
only  a  new  form  of  weariness.    Holi- 
days for  housewives!    Did  not  the  pit- 
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eons  tale  unfolded  this  summer  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper,  suggest  to 
some  of  us  at  least  certain  damaging 
reflections  on  the  way  in  which  our  sex 
has  contrived  to  arrange  its  afiTairs? 

No,  it  may  be  true  that  few  of  our 
grandmothers  remained  unmarried;  but 
that  is  not  in  itself  enough  to  account 
for  the  difference.  Nor  should  a  philo- 
sophic and  feminist  age  expect  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  any  external  condition, 
even  so  important  a  factor  in  the  en- 
vironment as  a  man  about  the  house. 
Women  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
earlier  were  often  as  highly  educated 
as  ourselves;  they  conversed  in  various 
languages,  they  drew,  they  painted, 
they  sang,  they  played,  and  over  and 
above  these  intellectual  employments, 
they  passed  their  days  in  a  round  of 
domestic  duties,  involving  often  great 
manual  skill  and  calling  for  no  little 
exercise  of  ingenuity.  Was  not  this  the 
secret  of  their  happiness?  We  have 
their  education;  we  have  possibly  im- 
proved upon  it;  but  where  are  those 
manual  occupations  which  are  Nature's 
own  provision  for  mental  relaxation? 
They  are  the  weariness  reserved  for 
the  modem  housewife  whose  hu^and 
cannot  afford  to  relieve  her  of  domestic 
drudgery. 

That  state  is  the  most  fortunate 
which  is  as  far  as  may  be  self-sufficing, 
and  that  individual  is  the  happiest 
whose  resources  are  mainly  in  himself. 
It  is  a  truth  as  old  as  philosophy  itself, 
so  old.  Indeed,  that  we  have  forgotten 
it  is  not  a  truism.  Yet  in  the  education 
of  girls  we  have  done  our  very  best  to 
develop  Just  those  qualities  which  least 
tend  to  self-dependence.  Of  course,  we 
had  no  such  intention.  We  set  out  to 
increase  their  brain-power  by  giving 
them  all  knowledge  for  their  province, 
and  when  we  were  accused  of  overtax- 
ing their  mental  faculties,  we  fell  back 
upon  physical  culture.  Did  any  one 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  all-sufficient 
virtue  of  athletics,    we   replied    by  a 


panegyric  on  the  value  of  public  spirit 
As  if  any  girl  needed  to  be  encouraged 
in  taking  her  tone  from  her  compan- 
ions! Why,  where  does  there  exist  a 
more  imitative  creature?  And  what  is 
the  value  of  public  spirit  when  the  pub- 
lic is  a  mere  succession  of  ciphers?  Let 
us  have  Individuals  first;  we  can  then 
impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of 
foregoing  individuality. 

Assuredly,  if  self-development  and 
Independence  of  mind  is  the  Ideal  for 
womanhood,  feminine  education  Is  in- 
deed a  failure.  What  girl  has  a  chance 
to  be  herself,  even  in  her  cradle,  now 
that  we  have  grown  co-operative  In  our 
very  nurseries?  No  sooner  can  our  ba- 
bies toddle  than  we  send  them  to  a 
Kindergarten  for  fear  they  should  de- 
velop a  tendency  to  play  alone.  From 
the  Kindergarten  they  pass  to  the  High 
School,  where  school-work,  home-work, 
almost  every  hour  of  their  day,  is  elab- 
orately mapped  out.  Even  if  they  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  real  educator,  what  chance  has  he  or 
she  against  the  subtle  Infection  of  num- 
bers? How  strong  that  infection  is,  for 
all  its  subtleness,  needs  no  proof,  for 
any  one  who  has  ever  watched  a  crowd 
or  attended  a  public  meeting.  Is  It  not 
written  large  In  the  history  of  all  the 
churches?  The  more  plastic  the  mate- 
rial, the  greater  the  loss,  for  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  mere  average  replace 
the  selected  type.  That  is  why  the 
public  school  system,  even  if  In  trans- 
ferring it  to  girls  we  have  not  traves- 
tied it,  would  never  produce  the  same 
good  results  which  it  works  amongst 
boys.  The  young  male  animal  is,  as  a 
rule,  neither  emotional  nor  impression- 
able. He  offers  a  sturdy  resistance  to 
any  premature  attempts  to  force  his 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  But 
with  his  sister  it  is  different.  Talk  to 
her  In  somewhat  high-flown  language 
about  esprit  de  corps  and  maintaining 
the  tone  of  the  school,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  produce  that  en- 
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tirely  unconscious  and  unthinking  in- 
sincerity, which  is  so  often  mistaken 
for  loyal  adhesion  to  a  cause.  Yet  all 
through  a  girl's  life  we  insist  upon  sub- 
jecting her  to  the  most  dangerous  influ- 
ence. Her  school  years  are  passed  in 
a  crowd.  The  process  is  often  pro- 
longed after  leaving  by  meuubership  in 
a  Guild  or  Association  connected  with 
the  school,  with  aims  which,  without 
a  little  outside  experience,  she  cannot 
possibly  view  in  the  right  x>erspectiye. 
University  life  might,  indeed,  give  her 
a  chance  of  developing  independence; 
but  even  there  the  cry  is  ever  for  lar- 
ger and  larger  colleges  which  must  in- 
evitably tend  to  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions of  school.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  average  woman  is  only  too  prone  to 
mistake  parrot  cries  for  principles? 
Partisans  we  have  indeed  produced  in 
plenty;  but  only  partisanship  based  on 
reasoned  Judgment  deserves  to  be 
called  public  spirit. 

I  shall  be  told,  with  some  Justice,  that 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  protest 
against  sending  girls  to  school.  For 
many  households  there  is  no  alternative. 
Even  if  home  education  be  infinitely 
preferable,  the  cost  of  a  good  govern- 
ess is  beyond  a  slender  purse.  That  is 
true,  though  people  who  can  apparent- 
ly alford  any  number  of  personal  luxu- 
ries, ought  not  to  think  £20  a  year 
enough  to  spend  upon  the  education  of 
a  daughter.  Still,  admitting  that  schools 
are  a  necessary  evil,  is  there  any  suflJ- 
cient  reason  why  they  should  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  intensify  their  inherent 
disadvantages?  When  we  borrowed 
the  public  school  system,  why  did  we 
stop  short  of  the  public  school  habit 
of  thoroughness?  In  dealing  with  a 
creature  quick  to  assimilate  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fatal  facility  for  repro- 
duction, surely  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unwise  to  allow  her  intelligence  to 
wander  at  large  over  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Yet  a  girl  at  school  often 
learns  three  languages,  in  addition  to 


mathematics,  music,  drawing,  elemen- 
tary science  and  a  variety  of  so-called 
and  distinct  "Bnglish  subjects.'*  It  is 
quite  possible  for  her  to  have  five 
lessons  in  one  morning,  and  to  spend  in 
that  way  less  than  an  hour  at  a  time  on 
each  of  five  different  subjects.  Far 
better  let  her  grind  away  at  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  her  father  did  before  her;  she 
would  at  least  gain  something:  difllcolt 
to  lose,  whereas  a  couple  of  years  is 
now  quite  long  enough  to  forget  aU  the 
lessons  learned  at  school. 

After  all,  it  matters  so  little  what  she 
learns,  provided  it  is  hard  enough  to 
convince  her  that  she  herself  has  to 
learn  it  Provided  also  that  she  is  giv- 
en time  and  encouraged  to  set  her  face 
against  smattering.  But  time  is  a  com- 
modity lightly  accounted  of  in  an  all- 
embracing  curriculum.  Although  the 
present  system  claims  to  widen  femi- 
nine interests  and  to  develop  feminine 
brain-power,  I  fear  that  when  the  twen- 
tieth century  comes  to  reckon  up  its 
gains  and  losses,  it  will  be  found  that 
what  the  feminine  intellect  has  gained 
in  breadth  it  has  lost  in  depth,  that 
quickened  interest  means  lessened  con- 
centration, and  that  readiness  to  catch 
the  tone  of  school  or  college  Is  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  formation 
of  character.  If  we  could  teach  girls 
not  to  say  what  they  do  not  think  and 
not  to  feign  an  interest  which  they  do 
not  feel,  we  should  have  done  more  to 
promote  simplicity  and  sincerity  In  fu- 
ture social  intercourse  than  conld  be 
conveyed  in  a  lifetime  of  lectures. 

But  our  simplified  curriculum,  when 
we  get  it,  will  allow  considerable  inter- 
vals of  leisure.  Lessons,  while  they 
last,  will  be  harder,  because  the  Indi- 
vidual brain  will  be  required  to  do  Its 
own  work,  and  relaxation  must  be 
sought  in  one  of  three  ways;  either  in 
amusement.  In  athletics,  or  In  an  alter- 
native form  of  employment.  The  first 
needs  to  be  used  with  economy;  it  so 
soon  ceases  to  amuse.    The  second  is 
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apt  to  make  too  great  demands  upon  an 
already  diminished  store  of  vital  energy. 
Moreover,  we  must  loolc  to  the  future. 
Athletics,  even  pursued,  as  they  so  sel- 
dom are,  in  moderation,  are  apt  to  fall 
a  woman  just  when  mental  relaxation 
Is  most  sorely  needed.  Even  in  girl- 
hood they  are  far  too  often  indulged 
in  at  the  expense  of  health;  in  middle 
life  they  are  seldom  wholesome  and  al- 
ways unbecoming.  Yet,  as  the  earlier 
generations  of  educated  women  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out,  there  is  a  growing 
need  of  intervals  of  rest  and  quiet 
when  brain  and  nerves  can  be  soothed 
by  some  gentle  and  absorbing  exercise 
into  an  unconsciousness  that  they  are 
resting.  Wearied  by  professional,  or 
philanthropic,  or  literary  labors,  we 
turn  to  society  which  fatigues  us,  or  to 
cigarette  smoking  which,  did  we  dare 
to  confess  it,  often  bores  us  to  extinc- 
tion. Yet  all  the  time  close  to  our 
hands  lies  a  remedy  so  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  man's  poor  substitute  of  smok- 
ing, that  in  itself  it  almost  affords  him 
sufi3cient  ground  for  complaining  of  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes.  Where  is  our 
sewing,  our  embroidery,  our  clear 
starching  and  ironing,  all  the  hundred 
and  one  beautiful  domestic  pursuits 
which  our  ancestresses  in  their  wisdom 
invented  to  meet  this  purely  natural 
requirement?  How  comes  it  that  we 
must  needs  found  schools  of  needle- 
work and  form  classes  for  housewifery 
in  order  painfully  to  win  back  the  heri- 
tage with  which  we  ought  never  to 
have  parted? 

We  never  should  have  parted  with  it, 
were  feminine  education  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  sound  mind  and  the  sound 
body  would  be  a  much  commoner  con- 
junction if  brain  work  found  its  correc- 
tive, not  in  violent  exercise,  but  in  man- 
ual labor  of  the  most  practical  kind.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  press  art  into  the  ser- 
vice; the  degradation  of  drawing  in 
most  girPs  schools  to  a  mere  mechani- 
cal exercise  is  such  a  serious  reproach 


against  our  educators,  that  it  deserves 
a  passing  protest  But  sewing,  knitting, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  cooking,  and  even  such  hum- 
bler matters  as  washing,  ironing  and 
dusting,  why  are  these  to  be  the  pre- 
cious privilege  of  the  class  which  now 
so  inadequately  recruits  domestic  ser- 
vice? Of  course,  a  girl  at  school  will 
never  prize  proficiency  in  domestic  pur- 
suits as  later  in  life  she  will  come  to 
prize  it;  but  if  made  part  of  her  daily 
task,  they  would  be  second  nature  to 
her  long  before  the  monotony  of  life 
had  had  time  to  make  itself  acutely 
felt  To  be  soothing,  they  must  no 
douiyt  be  largely  mechanical;  but  that 
is  not  to  say  that  In  their  higher  devel- 
opment they  may  not  become  occupa- 
tions of  absorbing  interest 

Certainly  the  good  likely  to  result 
from  a  revival  of  interest  In  domestic 
matters  would  not  stop  short  at  the 
mere  recuperation  of  overstrained 
nerves.  That  would  be  the  very  lenf»t 
of  its  benefits.  To  the  great  army  of 
girls  forever  in  search  of  pastures  new, 
it  would  open  up  a  field  of  work  prac- 
tically unlimited,  for  It  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  regeneration  of 
middle-class  homes.  Is  there  not  room, 
indeed,  for  such  a  reform?  From  the 
problems  of  domestic  architecture  to 
the  minor  details  of  dress  and  domestic 
service  there  are  a  thousand  matters 
simply  inviting  the  exercise  of  a  clever 
woman's  ingenuity.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  not  constructive  ability  turn  Its 
attention  to  creating  draughts  only  in 
the  proper  places?  Think  of  the  imper- 
ishable glory  awaiting  her  who  shall 
conduct  all  the  smell  of  cooking  up  the 
kitchen  chimney.  Probably  house-build- 
ing will  never  emerge  from  its  present 
chaotic  condition  until  feminine  wits 
set  themselves  to  master  its  Intricacies. 
Who  so  fit  to  make  suggestions  to  an 
architect,  required  to  pack  the  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  into  the  minimum  of 
space,  as  the  woman  whose  desperate 
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struggle  to  dave  useful  odds  ana  ends 
'has  at  least  made  her  sound  upon  the 
question  of  cupboards.  True,  we  are 
not  all  creative  geniuses,  but  If  our  fu- 
ture Senior  Wranglers  will  kindly  at- 
tend to  these  greater  matters,  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  domestic  service  will  re-> 
main  for  the  common  herd. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
reform.  Why  should  the  professional 
man  with  several  grown-up  daughters 
be  obliged  also  to  house  and  provide  for 
four  or  five  female  servants?  More- 
over, why  should  he  have  to  furnish 
funds  in  addition  for  the  amusement 
and  distraction  of  his  daughters,  whilst 
his  wife  Is  perpetually  chasing  after 
the  IndifiTerent  cook  and  the  slovenly  par- 
lor-maid? Why,  Indeed,  but  for  the 
false  notion  that  his  daughters'  position 
and  mental  capacity  raise  theqi  above 
domestic  duties.  But  let  these  girls 
once  realize  how  much  happier  and 
prettier  they  would  be  if  they  spent 
their  mornings  making  beds  and  clean- 
ing silver,  and  the  slovenly  house  and 
parlor-maids  would  find  their  occupa- 
tion gone.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
Indifferent  cook.  The  kitchen  is  full  of 
promising  openings  for  Individual  gen- 
ius, but  until  our  women-architects 
have  invented  prox>er  shields  for  the 
complexion,  I  hesitate  to  class  cooking 
amongst  beauty-preserving  occupations. 
Doubtless  that  will  come  in  good  time. 

Not  only  shall  we  largely  diminish 
the  number  of  domestic  servants,  but 
by  bringing  the  influence  of  refined  and 
cultivated  women  to  bear  upon  the  mi- 
nor details  of  domestic  management,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  attain 
far  greater  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
daily  living.  Individual  taste  will  have 
so  much  more  chance  to  assert  itself. 
The  decoration  of  the  rooms,  the  set- 
ting of  a  dinner-table,  the  choice  of  cur- 
tains, drapery,  linen,  will  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  man  from  Blank's,  who  will 
furnish  you  "a  tasteful  home,"  or  a 
'cozy    corner,"  for    almost    any  price 
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from  £5  to  £5,000.  A  woman  who 
brings  a  fresh  Intelligence  to  bear  on 
these  matters  will  keep  machines  in 
their  proper  places.  She  does  not  want 
to  put  back  the  clock,  she  will  be  fore- 
most in  promoting  labor-saving  devices 
and  pressing  steam  and  electricity  Into 
her  service;  but  as  for  the  machine- 
made  article,  turned  out  by  the  gross, 
and  staring  you  In  the  face  In  every 
house  that  you  enter,  it  will  go  hard 
with  her  but  she  will  contrive  some- 
how so  to  twist  and  turn  it  as  to  give 
it  indlviduaUty. 

Her  house,  in  short,  will  express  her- 
self, and  not  what  she  Imagines  society 
expects  of  her.  And  without  the 
smallest  eccentricity,  the  same  Individ- 
ual prettlness  will  be  seen  In  her  dress, 
as  soon  as  she  learns  to  replace  ready- 
made  abominations  by  the  dainty  re- 
sults of  her  own  handiwork.  At  pres- 
ent economy  and  ugliness  are  sadly  too 
often  convertible  terms,  for  the  consci- 
entious must  perforce  forego  extrava- 
gant frills  and  furbelows,  which  would 
cost  them  little  or  nothing,  if  they  knew 
how  to  make  them  themselves.  And 
half  the  world  goes  about  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing similarity,  and  with  a  truly 
alarming  tendency  to  reproduce  cheap 
"models,"  all  because  their  parents  and 
teachers  did  not  Insist  on  their  learning 
to  sew! 

Healthful  employment  for  girls,  econ- 
omy without  ugliness,  and  an  immense 
advance  In  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
living,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  looked  for  from  a  revo- 
lution in  feminine  education,  which 
shall  restore  to  domestic  pursuits  the 
honor  that  was  theirs  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  leisured  classes  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  marriage  rate 
would  rise  proportionately,  for  if  girls 
were  content  to  live  more  simply,  men 
would  be  less  afraid  to  enter  upon  the 
estate  of  matrimony.  It  Is  the  growing 
number  of  the  things  which  we  cannot 
do  without  that  not  unnaturally  appals 
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many  a  well-meaning  and  possible  hus- 
band. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  leisured 
classes  who  would  benefit      The  im- 
mense number  of    women  obliged  to 
earn  a  living  would  find  far  more  em- 
ployments open  to  them,  had  they  been 
thoroughly  trained  to  use  their  hands. 
Intellectually,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, they  can  but  struggle  more 
or  less  successfully  to  keep  level  with 
male  competitors.    And  how  often  they 
fall  back  beaten  in  the  race,  how  hard 
the  fight  must  always  be  to  the  sex 
which  is  so  heavily  handicapped  by  its 
physical  disabilities  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Just   those  whom    the  world 
perhaps  reckons  amongst  the  most  suc- 
cessful. They  may  not  proclaim  it  upon 
the  housetops,  they  are  often  far  too 
busy  to  make    platform  appearances; 
but  they  would  count  it  gain  if  the  ex- 
perience they  have  won  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  a  profession  could  persuade 
their  sisters  to  seek  lines  of    life    in 
which  women  can  aspire  beyond  equal- 
ity to  pre-eminence. 

Even  if  a  woman's  bent  leads  her  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  she  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  manual  employment.  A  pro- 
fession is,  as  a  rule,  only  exciting  to 
those  who  have  never  practiced  it  To 
most  women,  as  to  most  men,  it  is  just 
a  means  to  an  end.  You  live  by  it  that 
is  all.  But  this  simple  fact  is  so  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  in  floods  of  femi- 
nine rhetoric  that  one  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  putting  it  down  on  paper. 
And  it  has  intervals,  intervals  which 
must  be  filled  up  with  something.  If 
more  of  us  filled  them,  like  the  heroine 
of  the  nursery  rhyme  who  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner and  sewed  a  long  seam,  it  might 
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well  be  that  we  should  bring  a  calmer 
judgment  to  bear  upon  the  variety  of 
Ideals  presented  for  our  consideration 
by  the  leaders  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment 

There  are  so  many  more  hours  of  the 
day  than  we  think.    At  any  rate  there 
will  be  when  girls  have  been  trained  to 
independence  of  thought  and  discour- 
aged from  following  one  another  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.    Suppose,  for  instancy 
that  even  for  one  short  year  we  dared 
really  to  live  our  own  lives  instead  of 
talking  about  it    Suppose  we  attended 
no  conferences,  sat  on  no  "representa- 
tive committees/'  and  swept  the  great- 
er part  of  feminine    organization  into 
the  limbo  of  useless  incumbrances.  We 
might  even  go  further.    We  might  give 
up  the  opera  if  it  did  not  appeal  to  us; 
we  might  cease  to  be  seen  at  private 
views  if  we  had  no  special  taste  for  pic- 
tures; we  might  save  all  the  time  ex- 
pended in  telling  each  other  that  one 
ought  to  see  this  or  that  by  taking  it 
for  granted    that    intelligent    persons 
with   access  to  the  newspapers  would 
know  what  would  interest  them.  Might 
we  not  even  conflne  our  visiting  to  the 
people  whom  we  wanted  to  see,  or  who 
were  likely  to  wish  to  see  us;  and  our 
conversation,  when  we  got    there,    to 
subjects  about  which  we  were  entitled 
to  an  opinion?   Why  not  inaugurate  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  glorious  year 
of  jubilee,  when,  like  the  land  of  old, 
we  might  lie  fallow  and  store  up  fruit- 
fulness?   Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  have  leisure  to  possess  our  souls  in 
peace,    and    to    decide    for    ourselves 
wherein  a  woman's  true  happiness  con- 
sists. 

Pleasaunce  Unite, 
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The  unique  place  which  the  AXtiASimo 
Poeta  occupied  In  the  first  twelve  Chris- 
tian centuries  was  due,  without  doubt, 
to  his  fame  as  a  prophet.    This  is  the 
most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  as- 
cription to  him  of  magical  powers;  he 
could  not  have  been  a  prophet  quite  like 
the  others,  argued  the  unlearned  man, 
with  his  rough  logic— therefore  he  was 
a  beneficent  kind  of  wizard.    On  the 
other  hand  scholars  and  theologians  ac- 
cepted the  theory  that  Virgil  arrived  at 
foreknowledge  by  divine  favor;    they 
did  not  think  It  necessary  to  bring  mag- 
ic on  the  scene.    There  was  one  sceptic, 
a  man  whose  erudition  was    not   less 
than  his  candor,  which  might  have  led 
him  to  the  stake  had  he  lived  at  the 
right  time:  St  Jerome.    He  turned  the 
whole  matter  into  ridicule,  but  no  one 
agreed  with  him.    From  St  Augustine 
to  Abelard,    the    fiower    of    mediceval 
learning  believed  that  the  fourth  ec- 
logue was  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of 
Christ    Constantine  the  Great,  in  his 
oration  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Saints, 
brings  the  eclogue  forward  to  convince 
those  who  were  not  convinced  by  a  cer- 
tain acrostic  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  passed  for  a  sibylline  prophecy, 
and  which,  he  says  sadly,  many  per- 
sons supposed  to  have  been  composed 
*'by  some  one  professing  our  faith  and 
not  unacquainted  with  the  poetic  art"— 
to  have  been.  In  short,  a  forgery,  as  It 
actually  was.      Now,  the  eclogue  was 
not  a  forgery,  nor  was  the  sibylline  pre- 
diction on  which  it  was  based.     Con- 
stantlne's  enthusiasm  for  Virgil  knew 
no  bounds;  <he  called  him  the  Prince  of 
Latin  poets,  and  "this  admirably  wise 
and  accomplished  man.*'    His  discourse 
on  the  eclogue  has  been  said  to  be  too 
scholarly  for  him  to  have  written  It  but 
it  is  hard  to  set  aside  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  that  the  Emperor  did 


write  this  and  many  other  orations  In 
Latin  which  were  turned  into  Greek 
by  a  special  staff  of  translators*  main- 
tained for  the  purpose;  indeed,  Euse- 
bius gives  one  the  Idea  that  Ck>n8tantine 
was  as  fond  of  composing  speeches 
as  a  Caesar  of  a  very  mucn  later 
date. 

An  ancient  legend  tells  of  the  visit  of 
St  Paul  to  Virgil's  tomb  at  Naples,  and 
Dante  makes  Statins  thank  the  Man- 
tuan  Vates  for  converting  him.  Suc- 
cessive popes  quoted  the  eclogue  as  a 
prophecy.  Theologrians  pointed  to  va- 
rious texts  in  Scripture  In  which  the 
existence  of  prophets  among  the  gen- 
tiles seemed  to  be  suggested.  Though 
Dante's  story  of  the  conversion  of  Sta- 
tins does  not  seem  to  have  been  true, 
there  Is  no  reason  entirely  to  reject 
such  stories;  the  ancient  world  looked 
on  prophecy  somewhat  as  we  look  on 
astronomical  predictions,  and  with 
minds  so  disposed  Virgil's  oracle  might 
work  a  remarkable  effect  To  say,  as 
has  been  said,  that  the  Interpretation 
of  the  eclogue  in  a  Christian  sense,  was 
the  result  of  "a  curious  misconception" 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  high  intellect 
of  the  men  who  so  interpreted  it  These 
men  were  Influenced  by  the  religious  at- 
mosphere of  their  time,  but  they  would 
not  have  been  so  obtuse  as  to  suppose  a 
Pagan  poem  to  be  a  Messianic  prophecy 
had  it  not  looked  remarkably  like  one. 
It  would  have  been  more  curious  if  no 
one  had  been  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance. Without  altering  the  meaning, 
as  Pope  did,  but  by  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess of  selection  and  omission,  it  la  easy 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  poem 
was  read.  I  have  done  this  In  the  fol- 
lowing version,  from  which  the  mytho- 
logical names  are  left  out;  but  even 
these,  which  soimd  incongmons  to  us, 
did  not  sound  so  in  times  when  it  was 
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common  for  poets  to  mix  up  Christian 
and  Pagan  personages:— 

Sicilian  muses,  let  me  sing  again! 
But  not  to  all  gives  still  uncloyed  de- 
lights 
The  leafy  grove  where  I  too  long  have 
lain: 
Lift  then  my  rural  song    to   higher 
flights. 

Now  comes  the  Age  of  which  the  Sibyl 
told. 
When  ancient  Justice  shall  return  to 
earth. 
And  Time's  great  book  its  final  page 
unfold, 
Since  Time  is    ripe   and    hails   the 
Heavenly  Birth. 

The  Iron  Race  shall    cease,  and  soon 
elate 
A  Golden  Race  its  happy  course  begin; 

The    nations    dwell    together  without 
hate, 
Man  being  bom  anew  and  cleansed 
of  sin. 

Whomdolmmortal  Presences  surround. 
Where  light  of  life  immortal  grows 
not  dim, 
A  happy  world  shall  rule  in  peace  pro- 
found. 
His  Father's  virtue  manifest  in  Him. 

O  Child!    Earth  brings  thee  all  her  first 
green  things. 
Ivy  and  holly,  winter's  little  store, 
Undriven  the  she-goat  her  sweet  bur- 
den brings, 
And  mighty  lions  affright  the  herds 
no  more. 

Dead  lies  the  poisonous  snake  among 
the  grass, 
And  dead    the    nightshade    and  the 
hemlock  dead. 
Only  sweet  herbs  spring  up  where  thou 
shaU  pass. 
And    fiowering    branches    o'er    thy 
cradle  spread. 

Dear  Child!     Begotten  of  the  Eternal 
Sire, 
The  heavens  to  tell  thee  near  with 
gladness  rang; 
O  could  I  see  the  world's  fulfilled  de- 
sire. 
Then  would  I  sing  as  poet  never  sang. 
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StiU  on  thine  eyes  no  mortal  eyes  have 
shone. 
Thy  mother  waits  thee  still,  weary 
the  while; 
The  full  months  bid  her  smile  upon  her 
Son, 
Begin,  O  Child,  to  know  her  by  her 
smile. 

The  prophetical  view  was,  of  course, 
unaffected  by  the  question  of  exactly 
what  Virgil  had  in  his  mind.    On  this 
point  conjecture^  was  divided;  Cons  tan- 
tine  held  that  the  poet  "was  acquainted 
with  that  blessed  mystery  which  gave 
to  Our  Lord  the  name  of  Saviour,"  but 
that,  to  avoid  persecution,  he  obscured 
the  truth  and  drew  the  thoughts  of  his 
hearers    to    objects  with  which   they 
were      familiar.        Others      believed 
more  rationally  that  Virgil    spoke   he 
knew  not  what— which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  validity  of  the  prophecy,  since 
the  essence  of  prophetical  writings  lies 
in  their  foreshadowing  events  of  which 
their  authors  had  no  intellectual  per- 
ception.    Therefore,  in  the  Ages    of 
Faith,  Virgil's  conscious  intention  was 
a  secondary  matter.    To  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  but 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  throwing 
light  on  it    Prejudice,  which  once  ex- 
isted on  one  side,  changed  over  to  the 
other;  the  wish  to  interpret  the  eclogue 
supernaturally  gave  place  to  a  wish  to 
interpret  it  naturally;  thus  "Jovis  incre- 
mentum,"   from    being    "progeny    of 
Jove,"    became    **protig6    of    Jove"— 
though  the  first  reading  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  a  more  probable  one  than  the 
last.    It  was  discovered    that   PoUio's 
son,  an  intolerable  person,  really  went 
about  boasting  that  he  was  the  fated 
infant    This  discovery  is  important  be- 
cause it  shows  that  Virgil's  own  con- 
temporaries did  not  know  of  whom  he 
was  speaking.      But  the  theory  it  in- 
volves is  the  most  extravagant  of  all. 
Virgil  says  that  the  great  event  is  to 
happen  while  Pollio  is  Consul,  which 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  saying  that 
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the  great  event  was  the  birth  of  his  own 
son.     Apart  from  this,  Virgil  could  not 
have  made  such  predictions  about  the 
son  of  a  simple  administrator  without 
committing  rank  treason  against  Au- 
gustus.   The  theory  of  an  Imperial  off- 
spring has  much  more  to  recommend  it, 
only  we  cannot  find  the  Imperial  off- 
spring.   The  greatest  of  recent  authori- 
ties on  Virgil,  Professor  Sellar,  decided 
against  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate 
Julia,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  best  can- 
didate.   Some  critics  have  seen  in  the 
fourth  eclogue  the  aspiration  towards 
a  new  and  renovated  Rome,  but  this  is 
a  case  of  "thinking  Into*'  an  ancient 
poet  ideas  which  an  ancient  poet  would 
not  have  thought    On  the  whole  the 
most  reasonable  opinion  is  that  of  M. 
Gaston  Boissier,  who  brings     to    the 
subject    not    only    scholarship    but    a 
profound    and    sympathetic    study  of 
the  epoch;    the    accomplished   French 
writer      declines      to      attach      any 
definite  meaning    to  the    poem,  which 
he    prefers      to    consider      a     reflec- 
tion of  the  vague  unsettlement  and  ex- 
pectancy   prevailing    in    the    Roman 
world  during  the  last  half  century  be- 
fore Christ. 

The  dream  of  a  return  to  a  golden  age 
was  not  unknown  in  classical  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  kite— 
a  dream  which  knows  itself  to  be  a 
dream.    When  the  theory  of  the  Ages 
was  treated  by  a  realist  like  Hesiod,  he 
made  the  worst  age  come  last,  antici- 
pating the  modem  oracles  of  degeneri 
tion.      Aristotle  evolved  a  system  of 
self-repeating   cycles  which    depended 
on  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
•but  it  presents  few  analogies  with  Vlr- 
giPs  millennium.    The  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal peace  has  been  connected  from  the 
earliest  times  with  the  birth  or  sojourn 
upon  earth  of  certain  exceptional  be- 
ings. 

Virgil  must  have  remembered  what 
is  called  the  twenty-fourth  idyll  of  The- 
ocritus (though  by  some  it  is  supposed 


not  to  be  by  him).      Professor  Sellar 
saw  no  trace  of  Theocritean  influence 
in  the  "PoUio."  but  the  "PolUo"  and  the 
"Little  Hercules"  both  deal  with  proph- 
ecies about  a  wonderful  child.      The 
seer  Tlreslas  tells  how  the  mothers  of 
a  later  day,  when  they  sit  spinning  in 
the    evening    twilight,    will    sing    the 
praise  of  Alcmena,  and  call    her   the 
glory  of  womanhood.    Her  child  shall 
be  the  greatest  of  heroes;  he  shall  over- 
come men  and  monsters  and  there  shall 
be  peace  on  earth:  "the  wolf  that  flnds 
the  Idd  in  its  lair  shall  not  harm  it" 
When  all  is  said,  however,  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  allusions,  and  especially 
the  general  tone  of  the  fourth  eclogue, 
remind  us  less  of  any  classical  myth 
than  of  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Why  did  no  Roman  Sir  William  Jones 
or  Edward  FitzGerald  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  his  receptive,  inquisitive  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  wealth  of  jjoetry  ly- 
ing perdu  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books? 
How  was  it  that  the  Septuagint  attract- 
ed so  little  notice?    It  Is  assumed  that 
the  Romans  set  their    minds    against 
everything  foreign  that  was  not  Greek, 
but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
almost  frantic  way  in  which,  latterly, 
they  ran  after  Oriental  fashions  in  re- 
ligious rites.    I  have  heard  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Septuagint  was  the  little  sldll  of  Its 
authors,  which  rendered  many  of  the 
finest  passages  of  the  original  common- 
place or  incomprehensible. 

Virgil  was  a  learned  man,  and  was 
particularly  versed  in  Alexandrine 
learning,  but  no  one  thinks  that  he 
possessed  direct  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament;  had  he  read  it  even  in  its 
imperfect  Greek  form,  it  would  have 
left  more  traces  In  his  works.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  possible  that  fragments 
of  Hebrew  prophecies  crept  Into  the  aib- 
ylline  books  which  replaced  the  older 
ones  that  were  destroyed' when  the 
Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  first  civil 
war.    This  would  account  for  Virgil's 
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associating  Messianic    ideas  with   the 
sibyl. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  great  reviy- 
al  of  these  ideas  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves led  to  their  becoming  known, 
and  even  giving  rise  to  discussion 
among  the  gentiles.  The  opportunism 
of  Herod  the  Great— his  ready  exchange 
of  the  last  shreds  of  Jewish  independ- 
ence for  the  civilities  of  Ccesar— drove 
the  more  ardent  spirits  of  patriots  and 
dreamers  to  a  passionate  rebound  from 
despair  to  hope.  The  Simeons  who 
waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
the  Annas  who  looked  for  redemption 
in  Jerusalem,  sent,  perchance,  a  mag- 
netic thrill  of  longing  through  a  world 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
their  race  or  their  faith. 

Besides  Virgil,  another  famous  gen- 
.tile  was  believed  to  have  foreshadowed 
the  birth  of  Christ;  this  was  Zoroaster, 
on  whose  prophecies  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion affirms  that  the  Magi  based  their 
researches.  No  incident  of  the  infancy 
of  Christ  took  so  strong  a  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  in  the  first  centu- 
ries as  the  Magi's  visit;  in  the  hom- 
age of  the  Wise  Men  the  early  Church 
saw .  prefigured  the  subjection  of  the 
gentile  world.  To  emphasize  their  sym- 
bolical significance,  the  "Wise  Men"  be- 
came "kings."  These  changes  happen 
automatically;  people  cannot  relate  a 
story  without  giving  it  a  color  of  pre- 
conceived ideas.  It  was  to  guard 
against  similar  unconscious  modifica- 
tions that  the  Jews  devised  the  extra- 
ordinarily ingenious  method  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  sacred  text 
which  was  carried  out  in  the  Massorah. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  written  canon 
pure;  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  phantasy  of  the  pious  from 
embroidering  "improvements"  on  that 
part  of  it  which  slips  into  oral  legend. 
In  the  Roman  catacombs  there  are 
two  or  three  drawings  of  the  Virgin 
lifting  up  the  Child  to  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  the  subject  reappears  in 
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a  mosaic  in  the  sixth  century  Church 
of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna. 
Almost  always  when  the  subject  of  the 
Nativity  was  treated  in  early  Christian 
art  (which  was  not  often)  it  was  In  con- 
nection with  the  Wise  Men's  visit  The 
same  is  true  of  early  hymnology.  Sy- 
nesius  of  Cyrene,  the  poet-bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  wrote  the  impres- 
sive rhapsody  which  Mrs.  Browning 
translated  in  her  "Greek  Christian 
Poets":— 

What  time  thou  wast  pourM  mild 
From  an  earthy  vase  defiled. 
Magi  with  fair  arts  besprent, 
At  thy  new  star's  orient. 
Trembled  inly,  wondered  wild. 
Questioned     with     their     thoughts 

abroad— 
"What  then  is  the  new-bom  child? 
Who  the  hidden  God? 
God,  or  corpse,  or  king?" 
Bring  your  gifts,  oh,  hither  bring 
Myrrh  for  rite— for  tribute  gold- 
Frankincense  for  sacrifice. 
GfOd!  thine  incense  take  and  hold! 
King!  I  bring  thee  gold  of  price! 
Myrrh  with  tomb  will  harmonize. 

The  Magi  became  great  personages  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  reason  of  their  al- 
leged relics,  which  were  first  preserved 
in  St  Sophia,  then  given  to  the  City  of 
Milan,  and  lastly  transferred  to  Co- 
logne, when  Milan  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1162— a  rob- 
bery which  much  distressed  the  Milan- 
ese, who  resolved  to  represent  a  mys- 
tery of  the  Three  Kings  every  year  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  former 
custody  of  their  bones. 

Virgil  himself  frequently  figured  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ac- 
companied by  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earli- 
est specimen  extant,  the  office  of  the 
Nativity,  which  was  performed  at  Li- 
moges in  the  tenth  century.  "Virgilius 
Maro,  goddess  (?)  of  the  gentiles"  is 
asked  if  it  is  true  that  he  was  a  witness 
to  Christ?  The  poet  replies  with  a  line 
from  his  eclogue. 

B.  Martinengo  Oemtreieo. 
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VI. 


OHARLES  HUGUENIN. 

It  was  one  of  the  poets  whose  verses 
Hector  Le  Prieux  had  taught  his  daugh- 
ter to  love^  who  wrote  this  line,  so  sig- 
nificant in  its  simplicity:—- 

Et  les  heures  arrivent  toutea— 

a  deep  utterance  in  which  lurks  the 
double  pain  of  waiting,  the  poignant 
consciousness  both  of  the  duration  of 
time  and  of  its  fieetness.  Reine  had  felt 
the  first  of  these  torments  while  endur- 
ing the  slow  hours  of  her  mother's  "At 
Home,"  and  of  the  festivities  that  fol- 
lowed, for  she  was  obliged  to  appear 
with  Madame  Le  Prieux  at  a  dinner 
and  a  reception.  Reaching  home  at 
last  she  began,  in  the  freedom  of  her 
own  thoughts,  to  experience  that  other 
torment  of  feeling,  how  short  the  mo- 
ments were  that  separated  her  from 
the  dreaded  interview  with  Charles. 

What  should  she  say  to  him?  Lying 
in  her  little  bed.  with  the  lights  extin- 
guished, she  listened  to  the  slow  chimes 
of  the  clock  telling  oflP  the  hours  with 
a  sound  like  the  inexorable  step  of 
Time.  She  strove  to  pronounce  the 
words  she  must  repeat  tomorrow,  at 
that  painful  meeting,  but  the  more  she 
sought  for  fitting  expressions,  the  more 
helpless  she  felt  of  putting  into  them 
all  she  wished  them  to  hold— all  her 
love  which  was  a  farewell,  all  her  fidel- 
ity which  was  a  broken  promise,  all  her 
grief  which  duty  bade  her  conceal. 

Toward  morning,  after  many  prayers, 
she  fell    into   a   feverish  sleep,    from 
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which  she  woke  much  calmer.      The 
necessity  for  action,  while  straining  her 
nerves,  restored,  as  sometimes  happenSp 
her  mental  tone.      She  rose  at  onoe» 
wishing  to  set  her  father's  study  in  or- 
der early  enough  to  avoid  meeting  him. 
She  trembled  lest,  if  he*  should  ^eak  to 
her,  she  might  betray  her  secret  before 
the  inevitable  step    was   taken.      She, 
therefore,  finished  her  morning  task  so 
speedily  that  Le  Prieux  did  not  find 
her  when  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 
a  little  before  the    accustomed    hour. 
Such  are  the  misunderstandings  which 
can  arise  even  between  father  and  child 
who  feel  for  each  other  the  tenderest 
devotion.    The  journalist  had  hastened 
to  reach  his  study  In  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising his  daughter,  as  so  often  hap- 
pened, and  bringing    about,    casually, 
some  revelation  of  her  real  sentiments 
in  regard  to  this  Faucherot  marriage, 
which  still  troubled  him.    The  ascend- 
ancy which  his  wife  exercised  over  him 
had  prevented  his  taking  Reine  aside 
the  day  before  to  question  her.      He 
had  counted  on  her  desiring  this  tdte-& 
tete  herself,  and  it  was  a  keen  disap- 
pointment on  entering  his  study  to  find 
his  table  arranged,    his  writing  mate- 
rials   laid     out,      his      fire     bumhig 
brightly  and  the  gentle  fairy  who  had 
presided  over  his  comfort  already  fled. 
"She  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  me  of 
this  marriage,"  he  mused,  ••why  is  itr 
While  the  father  was  askingr  himself 
this  question  and  finding  no  answer, 
yet  not  venturing  to  follow  his  child  to 
her  room  out  of  deference  to  her  sup- 
posed wishes,  Reine  was  thinking: 

"He  has  gone  quietly  to  work.  He  la 
content.  If  he  knew  at  what  cost!  Oh, 
may  he  never  know!" 
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Doubtless  she  was  sincere  with  her- 
self, and  yet  this  idea  of  her  father's 
indifference  was  so  painful  to  her  that 
she  experienced  a  sensation  of  extraor- 
dinary relief  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  she 
beheld  the  plain,  kindly  face  of  Fanny 
Perrin.  This  devoted  friend  of  Heine's 
was  short  and  stout,  with  a  head  too 
large  for  her  body.  Her  retrouss6  nose 
gave  her  something  the  Iook  of  a  surly 
little  bull-dog,  but  this  was  off-set  by 
the  frankness  and  sweetness  of  the 
blue  eyes  that  looked  strangely  out 
from  the  homely  face.  Her  faded  com- 
plexion seemed  the  more  colorless  from 
being  framed  in  hair  of  a  washed-out 
blond  hue.  For  years  Fanny  had  worn 
only  the  second-hand  dresses  of  her 
rich  patronesses,  and  this  showy  ap- 
parel gave  her  an  indefinable  air  of  a 
"poor  relation,"  the  materials  being  at 
once  rich  and  shabby,  the  cut  at  once 
stylish  and  out-of-date.  It  was  the 
same  with  her  hats  and  her  shoes;  and 
being  not  devoid  of  humor,  she  once  re- 
marked: 

"I  shall  never  have  anything  really 
new  and  made  on  purpose  for  me  ex- 
cept my  coffin." 

The  wretchedness  of  such  a  position 
consists  less  in  the  privations  than  in  the 
gifts;  the  insolence  with  which  such 
favors  are  apt  to  be  conferred  makes 
the  recipients  feel  doubly  drawn  to- 
wards a  benefactor  of  true  delicacy, 
whom  they  can  thank  with  the  heart 
as  well  as  with  the  lips.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  exalted  affection  which 
poor  Fanny  had  vowed  to  Reine. 
This  affection  gave  her  that  sort  of  sec- 
ond sight  into  all  that  deeply  concerned 
the  young  girl,  and  which  is  usually 
the  special  privilege  of  a  devoted  moth- 
er. 

She  gave  a  touching  instance  of  it  on 
this  very  morning.  Noticing  the  pallor 
and  hollow  eyes  of  her  young  friend, 
she  said  at  once,  instead  of  enquiring 
after  her  health:  "What  ails  you,  Rdne? 
Something  serious,     very  serious    has 


happened  to  you.    Do  not  deny  It     I 
know  it— I  feel  It" 

"It  is  true,"  answered  the  girl,  moved 
to  tears  by  this  sympathetic  insight  on 
the  part  of  her  companion.  And  she 
added:  "Do  not  question  me.  I  will  tell 
you  as  much  as  I  can— all  the  more  as  I 
have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you.  But 
do  not  fancy  that  I  shall  be  hurt  if  you 
feel  that  you  ought  not  to  grant  it" 

"I  have  no  fear  as  to  that,"  rejoined 
Mademoiselle  Perrin.  "What  could  my 
sweet  Belne  ask  of  me  that  was 
wrong?" 

Then,  the  girl  remaining  silent,  she 
proceeded  in  a  timidly  questioning  tone, 
like  one  who  desires  to  meet  a  painful 
confidence  half-way,  and  yet  asks  par- 
don for  her  own  intuitions:  "This  thing 
that  is  troubling  you  concerns  your 
marriage?   Do  not  deny  it" 

"It  concerns  my  marriage,"  assented 
Reine  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  to  some  one  whom  you  do  not 
love?"  Fanny  ventured  farther. 

"To  some  one  I  do  not  love,"  repeated 
Reine. 

It  was  Fanny's  turn  to  keep  silence; 
she  had  long  ago  guessed  Reine's  senti- 
ment for  her  cousin,  but  had  never  al- 
luded to  it  and  did  not  now  dare  to 
speak  of  It  first 

On  her  side,  Reine  repented  of  having 
said  too  much;  she  took  her  friend's 
hand  in  hers  and  said  imploringly:  "I 
have  expressed  myself  badly,  Fanny. 
Do  not  think  that  any  one  is  trying  to 
force  me  into  this  marriage.  They  have 
only  proposed  it  to  me,  and  it  is  I  who 
think  It  more  reasonable  not  to  refuse. 
Besides,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
favor  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you.  There 
is  some  one  to  whom  I  must  speak!"— 
and  she  threw  a  supreme  appeal  into  her 
tone.  "I  must  have  an  interview  of  sev- 
eral minutes  with  him.  I  have  written 
to  him  to  meet  me  on  the  Tuileries  Ter- 
race when  the  class  is  over.  If  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  go  with  me  I  will  not 
go.      As  to  my  motive  for  this  step. 
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spare  me  all  questions,  I  beg  of  you,  if 
you  love  me!  Only  be  sure  that  I  es- 
teem you  too  highly  to  wish  to  draw 
you  into  finything  wrong." 

"Dear  Reine!  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Ma- 
demoiselle Perrin  broke  in,  eagerly,  and 
without  a  direct  reply.  "CJome,  we 
must  make  haste,"  she  said,  "or  we 
shall  be  too  late  for  the  class.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  a  perfect  morning  for  a 
walk." 

There  was  in  this  last  little  remark, 
and  the  tender  glance  that  accompanied 
it,  all  the  feminine  finesse  possible  to  a 
spinster  of  fifty  who  does  not  like  to 
give  her  formal  assent  to  a  request  too 
unmistakably  linked  with  a  love-affair, 
but  who  does  assent  nevertheless,  and 
is  overwhelmed  by  her  own  complicity. 
In  fact,  when  two  hours  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  the  friends  found 
themselves  turning,  as  by  a  tacit  ac- 
cord, toward  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries, 
it  was  not  Reine  whose  heart  was  beat- 
ing the  fastest  Twenty  times  over,  in 
the  five  minutes  it  took  them  to  walk 
that  short  distance,  Fanny  Perrln's 
scruples  as  a  chaperone  threatened  to 
outweigh  her  half -promise;  and  then  as 
she  looked  at  Reine,  the  ardent  yet  sor- 
rowful expression  of  that  lovely  face 
checked  the  protest  on  her  lips  and  in 
her  conscience. 

Thus  they  arrived,  without  exchanging 
a  word,  on  the  terrace  near  the  orangery 
where,  with  emotions  equal  though 
so  unlike,  they  recognized  Charles 
Huguenin,  who  was  waiting  for  them. 
It  was  truly  an  ideal  setting  for  a  fare- 
well such  as  Reine's— this  quiet  comer 
of  Paris  on  a  dull  and  foggy  winter's 
morning.  Out  on  the  brighter  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  the  sea-gods  of  the  great 
fountains  were  glittering  in  a  garb  of 
ice,  the  obelisk  rising  between  them 
fiushed  with  rose-color,  and  beyond  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  bathed  in  a  frozen 
mist.  A  pale  sun  was  mounting  in  a 
sky,  cloudless  but  hung  with  the  same 
icy  veil.    The  Tuileries  basin,   at  the 


foot  of  the  terrace,  was  a  gay  sheet  of 
ice  dotted  with  skaters,  and  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  deserted  garden  one  could 
hear  the  ring  of  their  steel-shod  feet 
on  the  polished  mirror;  while,  in  the 
centre  of  the  pond,  the  fountain  contin- 
ued to  send  up  a  single  Jet  of  spray, 
which  fell  with  a  soft  gurgle  into  the 
circle  of  living  water  it  had  made.  Be- 
tween the  massive  trunks  of  the  old 
chestnut-trees,  the  statues  shone  forth, 
looking  congealed  in  the  frosty  air,  and 
a  deep  roar,  the  surge  of  the  great  city, 
enveloped  the  silent  terrace.  The  place 
was  vacant  except  for  an  old  lady  in  a 
fur  pelisse,  evidently  a  foreigner,  who 
was  throwing  a  ball  for  two  huge  col- 
lies, which  ran  after  it  with  wild,  ex- 
ultant barks. 

What  an  atmosphere  of  melancholy 
and  farewell!  But  Charles  Huguenin 
was  a  lover,  and  for  a  lover  who  knows 
himself  beloved,  no  landscape  is  melan- 
choly save  one  where  his  beloved  is 
not 

He  had  seen  Reine  emerge  from  the 
Rue  Royale,  slender  and  frail  in  her 
close-fitting  Jacket  of  astrachan;  and 
suddenly  the  air  had  grown  warm  to 
him,  the  misty  sky  was  fuH  of  light, 
the  horizon  of  bare  boughs  and  frozen 
waters  had  taken  on  the  Joyous  hues  of 
spring.  She  was  coming,  his  enchant- 
ing fiancee!  He  had  so  longed  to  call 
her  by  that  name,  but  had  hardly  dared 
to  hope.  It  was  she,  who  by  her  coun- 
sels, by  her  gentle  and  persuasive  in- 
fluence, had  saved  him  from  the  snares 
of  this  artificial  Paris,  had  rekindled  in 
him  the  love  of  his  birthplace,  the  taste 
for  a  genuine  simple  life— and  she 
would  soon  be  his  wife!  He  would  carry 
her  far,  far  from  here,  to  his  home,  to  his 
father's  house,  standing  so  bright 
amidst  its  dark  cypresses,  and 
that  idolized  face,  those  cheeks, 
whose  thinness  sometimes  tor- 
tured him,  would  grow  round  and 
rosy  and  golden-brown  in  the  balmy 
air  of  the  South. 
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Charles  had  read  his  cousin's  de- 
spatch the  evening  before  with  surprise 
and  some  anxiety,  at  first,  but  this  feel- 
ing had  soon  passed. 

His  character  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  most  charming  traits  of  the 
Southern  temperament,  of  that  nature 
so  complex  and  contradictory,  whose 
hard  materialism  was  so  unyielding  in 
Madame  Le  Prieux,  whose  sensibility 
was  so  supple  and  gracious  in  Charles. 

The  son  and  heir  of  the  Huguenins^ 
these  old  Provencal  wine-growers,  true 
sons  of  the  soil— was  deeply  imbued 
with  their  patient  optimism,  a  quality 
made  up  partly  of  the  indolence  bred 
of  too  soft  a  climate,  partly  of  that 
euryihmia^  that  sense  of  harmony  which 
the  Hellenes— those  early  dwellers  on 
the  Mediterranean  shores— had  exalted 
into  a  virtue. 

In  this  spirit  he  had  said  to  himself: 
"My  cousin  Mathilde  is  making  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  our  marriage,  and  my 
poo<r  Reine  exaggerates  them  to  her- 
self," and  he  smiled  tenderly  as  he 
thought  of  the  childish  fancies  he  at- 
tributed to  his  betrothed.  How  could 
he  doubt  for  an  instant  of  final  success 
when  he  was  sure  of  Reine*s  love,  sure 
also  of  Le  Prieux*  sympathy,  and  when 
his  relationship  with  Madame  Le 
Prieux  forbade  the  idea  of  serious  op- 
position on  her  part? 

Charles  was  naturally  a  clever  young 
fellow,  with  an  easy  distinction  of 
manner,  which  accorded  with  his  clear- 
cut  features,  his  animated  smile,  the 
blended  fire  and  gentleness  of  his  black 
eyes— great  Arab  eyes  set  off  by  his 
skin  of  amber-brown— but  he  had  never 
been  able,  during  his  four  years  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  to  rid  himself  of  a  cer- 
tain provincial  way  of  looking  at  Paris 
life. 

The  true  position  of  his  Le  Prieux 
cousins,  for  instance,  entirely  escaped 
him.  He  regarded  them,  in  the  first 
place  as  people  of  wealth— entertaining, 
as  he  did,  the  common  bourgeois  opin- 


'  ion  of  the  fabulous  sums  amassed  in 
Journalism— though  he  had  no  thought 
of  enquiring  what  Reine's  dot  would  be, 
or  whether  she  would  have  one. 

Being  an  only  son,  and  sure  of  an 
easy  independence  if  he  should  consent 
to  live  on  the  paternal  acres— a  beauti- 
ful   estate    of    vineyards    and    olive 
groves  stretching  along  the  gulf  of  Fos, 
a  few  leagues  beyond  Martignes— mon- 
ey seemed  to  him  to  play  no  more  im- 
portant a  rOle  in  marriage  than  in  his 
own  heart;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  into  the 
anomalous  social  relations    of  Reine's 
parents  as  a  young  Parisian  would  have 
done  at  the  first  glance.  Society  appeared 
in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  most  young 
men  of  his  class,  as  a  vague  and  in- 
definable region,  a  sort  of     stage    on 
which  the  social  aspirant— a  class  to 
which  he  did  not  belong— played  his 
game  of  crafty  intrigue,  matrimonial 
or  otherwise,  and  where  simple  fellows 
like  himself  were  dragged  through  va- 
rious alarming    ceremonies,    frivolous 
but  indispensable.      In  Charles's  eyes 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Le  Prieux  were 
society  people.  Just  as  his  father  and 
mother  were  landed  proprietors,  by  a 
law  of  natural  selection,   into   whose 
causes  he  did  not  examine.  With  these 
views,  how  could  he  suspect  the  hard 
realities  against  which  Reine  had  been 
struggling  since  their  last  meeting,  or 
the  complex  reasons  for  the  unexpected 
decision  she  was  about  to  announce  to 
him? 

Poor  romantic  Reine  on  her  side  little 
suspected  the  interpretation  to  which 
she  was  laying  herself  open  by  break- 
ing off  her  engagement  in  a  manner  so 
inexplicable  to  him. 

But  now  they  had  met  and  exchanged 
greetings,  and  Charles,  who  was  but 
an  awkward  dissembler,  had  stam- 
mered a  few  words  Intended  to  give 
the  chaperone  the  idea  of  a  chance 
meeting,  but  Reine  saved  him  from  a 
white  lie  and  her  companion  from  em- 
barrassment, by  saying  at  once:  "No, 
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my  cousin,  do  not  say  that  Mademoi- 
selle Fanny  knows  that  I  asked  you  to 
meet  me  here.  She  esteems  and  loves 
me  well  enough  to  understand  that  I 
tried  to  see  you  because  I  felt  that  I 
ought.  She  has  faith  in  me,  have  you 
not,  Fanny?" 

"I  have,  indeed."  replied  the  latter, 
who  now  stood  still  and  motioned  to  the 
young  people  to  walk  a  few  steps 
ahead  of  her.  She  threw  so  much  seri- 
ous dignity  into  this  gesture,  which 
might  have  seemed  one  of  servility, 
Reine*s  accent  was  so  solemn,  that 
Charles  divined  at  once  what  he  had 
not  been  able  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  despatch— that  this  rendezvous, 
which  he  had  considered  quite  natural 
after  their  secret  engagement,  was  one 
of  exceptional  importance. 

His  mobile  face  lost  its  expression  of 
tender  gaiety  as  he  asked:  "What  has 
happened,  ma  oousinef  You  seem  so 
troubled,  so  upset  You  say  that  you 
have  granted  me  this  meeting  because 
you  ought,  as  if  you  had  come  unwill- 
ingly, and  yet— our  last  talk  together! 
and  my  mother's  letter—" 

"Your  mother  has  written  the  let- 
ter?" interrupted  Reine.  with  an  eager- 
ness that  disconcerted  Charles. 

"With  what  an  air  you  ask  me  that!" 
he  rejoined.  "Oh,  Reine.  have  you  for- 
gotten all  that  we  said  to  each  other 
that  evening— all  you  allowed  me  to 
hope?  Could  you  doubt  my  keeping  my 
promise  at  once?  I  wrote  to  my  mother 
that  very  evening,  and  she  answered 
by  the  next  mail  with  such  Joy  at  the 
thought  of  your  becoming  her  daugh- 
ter, with  such  tenderness  for  you.  that 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  touched! 
Her  letter  to  your  mother  was  sent  the 
same  day;  it  must  have  reached  your 
house  on  Monday  morning  at  the  latest. 
When  your  despatch  reached  me  I 
feared  that  Madame  Le  Prieux  had 
shown  some  opposition  and  that  you 
wished  to  warn  me.  But  oh,  what  Is 
the  matter,  Reine?' 


While  he  was  speaking  a  deathly 
pallor  had  spread  over  Reine's  cheeks. 
She  was  almost  overcome  by  hearing  so 
suddenly  that  her  mother  had  received 
the  letter  asking  for  her  hand  and  had 
concealed  it  from  her,  not  even  giving 
her  the  chance  to  choose  for  herself  be- 
tween happiness  and  such  a  sacrifice. 
Madame  Le  Prieux'  hardness  of  heart 
from  which  she  had  suffered  so  often 
without  owning  it  to  herself,  was  once 
more  revealed  to  her,  and  what  was 
still  worse,  her  duplicity. 

She  controlled  herself,  however,  and 
replied,  ignoring  the  dangerous  ques- 
tion: "I  am  not  very  well  this  morning. 
I  was  troubled  when  you  told  me  of 
Madame  Huguenin's  Joy  and  of  her 
kindness  toward  me."  Then,  in  a  tone 
at  once  imploring  and  resolute:  "Listen, 
Charles,"  she  said,  "do  you  believe  me 
capable  of  falsehood?" 

"You?"  he  answered,  more  astounded 
than  ever;  "I  have  never  heard  you  ut- 
ter a  word  that  was  not  truth  Itself." 

"Oh,  I  thank  you!"  she  cried.  "Say  it 
once  more;  it  does  me  such  good  to 
hear  these  words— say  again  that  you 
believe  in  me,  that  you  will  always  be- 
lieve in  me." 

"I  believe  .in  you,  I  will  be- 
lieve In  you  always,"  repeated  the 
young  man  submissively;  then  added, 
puzzled  by  Reine's  visible  excitement: 
"But  why— r' 

"Why?"  she  broke  in,  "because  I 
want  to  feel  sure  that  you  have  faith 
in  me;  otherwise  I  shall  not  have  cour- 
age to  speak  to  you  as  I  ought— yes,  as 
I  ought,"  she  insisted,  as  if  dragging 
her  words  up  from  the  depths  of  her 
heart. 

"I  have  met  you  here  to-day  because  I 
could  not  let  you  learn  from  any  one 
but  myself  a  thing  which  I  swear  to 
you  cannot  grieve  you  more  deeply 
than  it  does  me—  Let  me  finish, 
cousin,"  she  said,  at  a  movement  from 
Charles;  "I  wanted  to  tell  you  this  my- 
self, and  assure  you  at  the  same  time 
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tlmt  I  was  not  deceiving  you  when  I 
let  yon  see  that  I  returaed  your  affec- 
tlon—  Oh,  Charles,  believe  me,  to  bear 
your  name,  to  devote  my  life  to  yon, 
to  follow  yon  far,  far  from  here,  wonld 
have  been  happiness  to  me.  I  implore 
yon  to  believe  me—"  As  she  repeated 
for  the  fourth  time  this  word  "believe," 
which  summed  up  all  that  she  besought 
of  him,  her  voice  took  on  a  more  pene- 
trating tone,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
Inspire  her  lover,  who  had  turned  as 
pale  as  she,  with  her  own  fervor  of  re- 
nunciation. "And  I  ask  you  to  trust 
me  still  when  I  tell  you  that  I  must  re- 
nounce this  happiness  for  a  reason  I 
cannot  resist,  and  cannot  reveal  to  you 
—you  must  not,  must  not  question  me." 

Never  before  had  her  charming  face, 
usually  so  reserved,  so  veiled  by  the  shy 
delicacy  of  her  feelings,  allowed  the  in- 
tensity of  her  affection  to  shine 
through;  never  had  her  soft  brown  eyes 
been  lighted  with  such  a  flame,  while 
the  stifled  tones  of  her  voice  betrayed 
the  beating  of  her  heart  which  Charles 
could  almost  discern  through  the  heavy 
furs  that  wrapped  her  round.  At  an- 
other moment  he  would  have  felt  noth- 
ing but  pity  for  her  distress,  but  he  was 
himself  the  victim  of  so  cruel  and  vio- 
lent a  shock  that  he  forgot  all  else, 
and  when  Reine  paused  he  broke  out 
in  a  bitter  cry  of  revolt. 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  can  have 
understood  you,"  he  said.  "How  can 
this  be  true?"  and  he  strode  up  and 
down  with  his  hand  pressed  to  his  fore- 
head, to  steady  his  whirling  thoughts. 
"I  am  not  dreaming?  You  are  there 
before  me,  Heine,  telling  me  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  marry  me?" 

"That  I  cannot,"  faltered  the  girl,  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  her  cousin  could 
scarcely  hear  her,  swept  away  as  he 
was  by  the  torrent  of  his  passion. 

"And  you  expect  me."  he  went  on, 
"to  accept  this  decision  without  even 
seeking  to  Imow  its  cause,  to  know  who 
Inspired  it,  why  you  have  so  changed?" 


"I  have  not  changed,"  she  murmured. 

"Ton  tell  me  that  you  were  sincere  in 
the  feelings  that  you  expressed  for  me 
the  other  evening,"  continued  the 
wounded  lover,  "and  that  you  are  of 
the  same  mind  to-day.  If  that  Is  tme, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  One 
cannot  snatch  away  a  man's  whole  Joy 
in  life,  his  every  hope,  without  his  hav- 
ing the  right  to  defend  that  hope  and 
that  happiness— no,  Beine,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. For  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you 
are  speaking  now,  after  all  you  said 
that  night,  something  very  terrible  must 
have  happened.  But  great  Heavens, 
what  is  it?  Does  your  father  oppose 
our  marriage?  Or  your  mother?  No, 
that  cannot  be,  since  they  have  not 
even  spoken  to  you  of  my  mother's  let- 
tei^unless  you  flrst  spoke  to  them.  Tell 
me,  Reine,  I  Implore  you,  have  you 
done  so?" 

"No."  she  had  the  strength  to  answer. 

"In  that  case,"  he  repeated,  "if  the 
obstacle  does  not  come  from  your  fa- 
ther or  mother,  it  can  only  come  from 
you.  It  is  some  fancy  that  has  seized 
you  and  made  you  alter  your  decision^ 
It  can  be  nothing  else!"  And  already, 
if  the  innocent  Reine  had  understood 
the  depths  of  a  man's  nature,  she  would 
have  guessed  that  these  words  betrayed 
the  recoil  from  a  certain  thought— a 
sudden  sting  of  Jealousy. 

"WeU.  speak!"  he  implored;  "what- 
ever the  fancy  may  be.  tell  me,  Reine. 
I  believe  in  you.  I  believe  that  you 
love  me  as  I  do  you.  It  is  not  only  my 
happiness  that  is  at  stake,  but  the  hap- 
piness of  both  of  us.  Do  not  risk  it  for 
a  chimera.  For  I  am  persuaded  it  can  be 
only  a  chimera.  Tell  me  your  reason;  we 
will  discuss  it  together.  If  it  is  a  secret 
you  owe  it  to  me  to  believe  that  I  am 
capable  of  keeping  a  secret  of  yours. 
When  you  have  told  me  all  you  will 
wonder  at  yourself.  This  win  all  van- 
ish like  a  night-mare.   €ome— speak!" 

"Oh,"  she  moaned  In  a  tone  of  an- 
guish which  this  time  struck  Charles 
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to  the  heart,  "if  it  had  been  possible 
should  I  not  have  told  you  at  once?  I 
asked  you  to  have  faith  in  me/'  she 
went  on,  clasping  her  trembling  hands; 
"I  hoped  you  would  believe  in  me,  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  reason.  No,'*  she 
repeated,  with  desperation,  "I  cannot!" 

There  are  moments  in  an  interview 
like  this  when  the  will  of  one  or  the  other 
asserts  itself  with  such  irresistible 
force  that  all  discussion  suddenly  ceases. 
Thus  when  Reine  pronounced  this  "I 
cannot,"  Charles  felt  himself  confront- 
ed by  an  invincible  obstacle. 

The  two  young  i>eople  walked  a  few 
steps  in  silence,  she  exhausted  by  the 
energy  of  her  appeal,  he  half  frantic  at 
dashing  himself  for  the  first  time 
against  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  a 
woman's  heart— that  worst  of  tortures 
to  a  lover. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  feeling  which 
he  would  have  thought  impossible— -a 
feeling  of  irritation  amounting  almost 
to  hatred.  The  loyal,  simple-hearted 
fellow  had  no  conception  of  the  frenzy 
of  passion  which  can  overwhelm  a 
man's  soul  when  it  is  suddenly  turned 
upon  itself  in  impotent  suffering.  He 
gazed  at  her,  and  the  girl's  soft,  dark 
eyes,  the  ideal  nobility  of  her  profile, 
the  graceful  outline  of  her  cheek,  the 
fine  curve  of  her  parted  lips,  the  silky 
masses  of  her  chestnut  hair,  her  fragile 
figure,  her  whole  youthful  charm  which 
was  wont  to  stir  him  to  tenderness, 
now  roused  in  him  a  cruel  desire  to 
wound  her,  to  crush  her  will.  What  was 
this  mysterious  motive  for  breaking 
with  him,  so  powerful  over  this  fragile 
creature,  who  had  seemed  so  wholly 
his,  so  touching  in  her  self-surrender. 
At  first  he  thought  some  religious  scru- 
ple might  be  involved.  Although  in  a 
reasonable  nature  like  Reine's  religious 
feeling  could  never  turn  into  excessive 
pietism,  still,  might  she  not,  in  the  fervor 
of  her  fifteenth  year  have  made  some 
vow  which  she  had  suddenly  remem- 


bered? And  yet,  no,  she  could  not  have 
feft  such  evident  terror  at  confessing 
such  a  motive.  Charles  continued  to 
gaze  at  her,  and  all  at  once  the  fright- 
ful suspicion  which  had  fiashed  over 
him  once  before  and  been  repelled  took 
possession  of  him  again.  Could  it  be 
that  she  loved  another?  Senseless  sus- 
picion for  she  had  Just  assured  him 
of  the  contrary,  and  everything  in  her 
attested  her  truth,  her  words,  her  voice, 
the  expression  of  her  eyes— abominable 
suspicion,  for  if  Reine  indeed  loved  an- 
other, her  conduct  toward  her  cousin 
on  the  evening  of  their  betrothal  and 
now  was  evidence  of  a  fiagrant  coquet- 
ry and  heartlessness  of  which  she  had 
never  given  him  the  right  to  think  her 
capable.  But,  alas!  such  wild  and 
abominable  suspicions  are  what  Jeal- 
ousy most  easily  arouses  in  us,  and  its 
fatal  blindness  prevents  our  recog- 
nizing either  our  folly  or  our  injus- 
tice. 

This  must  be  Charles's  excuse  for 
having  misjudged,  if  only  for  an  hour, 
the  adorable  child  who  walked  at  his 
side  along  the  terrace  by  the  Seine. 
Was  it  really  he  who  was  speaking 
such  words  as  these  to  his  beloved 
Reine,  whom  he  had  regarded  hitherto 
with  a  tenderness  as  reverential  as  an 
act  of  worship? 

"Be  it  as  you  will,"  he  began,  "I  will 
respect  your  wishes.  I  will  not  try  to 
learn  your  motive  for  •breaking  my 
heart.  But  there  is  one  question  which 
I  have  the  right  to  ask  and  which  you  are 
bound  to  answer.  Tell  me  that  you  are 
not  taking  back  your  word  because  you 
wish  to  marry  another?  Tell  me  that 
and  I  will  submit.  I  will  leave  Paris 
to-night  and  you  shall  never  hear  of  me 
again.  But  answer  me  this.  I  will 
know." 

He  saw  that  she  turned  paler  and 
trembled  still  more,  but  she  remained 
silent,  and  his  excitement  rising  with 
what  he  read  in  her  silence,  he  went  on 
more  harshly  and  bitterly:  "It  is  true, 
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then,  since  you  dare  not  deny  it?  It 
is  true!" 

"I  cannot  answer  you,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  hardly  more  than  a 
breath,  so  stifled  was  It  by  emotion. 

"To  be  silent  is  to  answer,"  he  said. 
"So  you  are  going  to  marry  some  one 
else?  Some  one  else?!"  he  repeated, 
then,  with  all  the  fury  of  his  jealousy 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  and  no  longer 
measuring  his  words:  "It  is  shameful, 
this  that  you  are  doing!  How  have  I 
deserved  to  be  treated  like  this?  It 
would  have  been  so  easy,  the  other 
evening  when  I  spoke  to  you,  to  stop 
me,  and  long  before  that,  you  must 
have  seen  that  I  loved  you.  Why  did 
you  let  me  believe  that  you  shared  my 
love?  Why  do  you  try  to  make  me 
believe  it  still?   It  is  cruel,  atrocious!" 

"Charles,"  she  besought  him,  "stop,  I 
entreat  you— you  hurt  me!  Have  pity, 
you  do  not  know  all— you  promised  to 
believe  in  me—" 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  believe 
in  you  still?"  he  cried. 

"Tou  no  longer  believe  in  me?"  she 
asked,  stopping  suddenly,  as  if  stunned. 

"No,"  he  answered  brutally.  He  had 
no  sooner  spoken  the  cruel  word  than 
remorse  seized  on  him  as  he  saw  the 
frightful  change  that  came  over  Reine's 
features.  The  girl's  eyelids  drooped, 
her  lips  parted  as  though  she  were 
gasping  for  breath,  and  she  leaned  for 
support  against  a  tree,  as  If  everything 
were  whirling  about  her  and  she  were 
on  the  point  of  falling.  He  sprang  for- 
ward to  catch  her,  but  she  waved  him  off. 


The  blood  had  returned  to  her  cheeks; 
she  reopened  her  eyes  and  flashed 
on  him  a  glance  In  which  shone  all  the 
indignation  of  her  wronged  loyalty. 
Then,  without  a  word,  she  turned  her 
back  on  him  and  ran  to  mademoiselle, 
who  was  standing  a  few  steps  away. 

"Come,  Fanny,  come,"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  that  had  grown  firm  once  more, 
"we  must  go  home.  We  have  only  just 
time.   Be  quick,  be  quick!" 

The  young  man  did  not  attempt  to 
speak  to  her  again,  nor  did  he  try  to 
follow  her.  When  Relne  and  Mademoi- 
selle Perrln  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  orangery,  he  was  still  where  they 
had  left  him,  close  to  the  tree  against 
which  the  girl  had  leant,  apparently 
stunned  by  all  that  had  passed.  He 
gazed  through  the  bare  boughs  at  the 
skaters  still  passing  and  repassing  on 
the  pond,  at  the  profiles  of  the  gray 
statues,  at  the  rose-tinged  shaft  rising 
between  the  river-gods  still  glittering 
in  their  ley  coat  of  mall,  at  the  dark 
outline  of  Heine  vanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance. All  these  details  of  the  scene 
where  he  and  his  cousin  had  broken 
troth  were  very  vivid,  very  real  Sud- 
denly, the  reality  of  the  words  that  had 
passed  between  them  came  as  vividly 
home  to  him,  especially  the  words  he 
had  spoken  to  her,  and  as  Reine  had 
finally  disappeared,  he  sank  upon  the 
bench  beside  him  with  a  groan: 
"Wretch  that  I  am!  She  will  never 
forgive  me!" 

He  no  longer  doubted  her  loyalty,  and 
this  only  made  his  case  the  worse. 
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PRECAUTIONS  OF  WILD  LIFE. 


The  gray  badger,  which  for  no  valid 
reason  some  have  done  their  best  to 
exterminate,  is  compelled  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  use  all  the  precautions  that 
his  wits  will  famish  to  keep  himself 
under  the  earth,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
What  has  the  poor  creature  done  to  de- 
serve persecution?  Surely,  where  he 
makes  his  home  they  could  let  him  be. 
At  one  time  I  knew  where  we  could  see 
him  with  a  little  patient  watching;  but 
he  has  been  so  badly  treated  that  if  in 
his  moonlight  rambles  he  comes  across 
the  spot  where  some  member  of  human- 
ity has  rested  on  the  short  green  turf, 
in  the  daytime,  he  noses  it,  throws  his 
snout  up  like  some  angry  snork,  and 
rushes  away.  This  he  will  do  on  lonely 
sheep-walks,  miles  away  from  hamlets, 
so  the  poor  fellow  must  have  reasons 
for  it 

Rabbits  and  rats  in  some  places  have 
become  a  perfect  nuisance;  the  rabbits 
are  eating  up  the  garden  produce  and 
the  sheep-feed.    As  to  the  rats  they  are 
killing  off  the  poultry,  young  chickens 
and  young  ducks,    after     these    have 
reached  such  a  size  that  the  general 
public  would  think  they  would  not  be 
interfered  with.      Stoats  and  weasels 
may  be  about  somewhere;  I  have  not 
seen  one  for  months.    To  see  a  weasel, 
with  a  mouse  or  a  bird  in  its  mouth, 
would  be  a  rarity;  as  to    watching   a 
stoat    hunt    a    rabbit    down,    as    we 
have  done  in  past  times,  there  is  little 
chance  of    it  now.      Half-grown  and 
adult  rats,  as  well  as  mice,  are  the  fa- 
vorite food  of  many  creatures.    If  the 
creatures,  furred  and  feathered,  that 
feed  on  their  enemies  are  killed,  their 
young,  owing  to  the  undue  increase  of 
these  foes,  vanish.      One  grizzled  old 
keeper  told  me  "as  he  waun't  sure  as 
badgers  was  any  harm,  or  for  thet  mat- 


ter   any  good;    on'y    for    tarriers    tu 
draw." 

For  certain  reasons  only  iuiown  to 
themselves,  otters,  also,  have  deserted 
for  a  time  one  of  the  favorite  water- 
ways used  by  them  in  going  from  one 
part  of  the  river  to  another.    They  are 
extraordinary  and  erratic  creatures  in 
their  eel-like  movements;  coming  before 
you  at  times— few  and  far  between— in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.      When 
their  kittens  are  out,  then  is  the  time  to 
look  for  them  in  their  haunts,  and  when 
the  eels  begin  to  run  in  the  early  au- 
tumn; for,  80  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  both 
adults  and  young  follow  the  fish  down 
stream.    As  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
eels  only  run  under  certain  conditions, 
and  these  are  very  much  influenced  by 
atmospheric  agencies,  a  run  of  the  fish 
is  soon  stopped,  and  there  they  will  re- 
main in  the  waters  that  they  have  run 
down  to  until  the  conditions  are  once 
more  favorable  for  their  passing  on- 
wards.     I  have  ceen  the  young  eels, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  making  the  up- 
ward passage  in  hundreds,  some  in  the 
water  and  some  out  of  it;  they  crawl 
through  the  damp  grass  like  snakes  to 
reach  the  water  beyond.    That  is  the 
only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  otters 
visiting  places,  well  frequented,  in  the 
manner  they  are  known  to  do.      They 
know  that  the  fish  have  stopped  there 
for  a  time,  and  they  intend  to  have  as 
many  of  these  as  they  are  able  to  cap- 
ture.   As  the  eels  move  about  at  night 
they  move  after  them.    The  otter's  nose 
is  a  keen  one,  and  as  anglers  fish  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  he  or  his  are  not 
going  to  land  where  their  taint  is  on 
the  grass;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
stand,  sit,  kneel  or  place  your  rod  on 
the  ground  without    that   gray-brown 
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fisher  getting  wind  of  it;  and  so  he  goes 
down  stream  under  water,  venting  as 
he  glides  along.  Any  one  that  saw  the 
creature  out  in  a  sedge  meadow  for  the 
first  time  would  take  it  to  be  a  large 
cat  out  on  the  prowl.  Fortune  has  fa- 
vored the  intelligent  creatures  near  us 
lately;  not  even  a  kitten  has  come  to 
grief,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Fish,  too,  are  numerous 
again,  so  they  have  not  cleared  all  off. 
What  creatures  are  credited  with  doing 
and  what  they  really  do,  are  very  dif- 
ferent matters.  That  they  do  clear 
pools  at  times  of  fish,  pull  moorhens 
under  and  catch  rabbits,  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  them  can  deny.  But 
these  little  games  are  not  carried  on  all 
the  year  round,  at  least  so  far  as  rab- 
bits and  moorhens  are  concerned.  With 
the  exception  of  one  otter  that  acci- 
dentally walked  into  a  rabbit  trap 
which  had  been  set  in  a  garden  for  his 
capture— and  that  was  in  1894~all  the 
otters  that  frequent  the  river,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  glean,  have  got  off  scot- 
free  from  trap  or  gun. 

Frogs  get  about  at  night  a  consider- 
able distance  from  water;  in  fact,  un- 
less it  was  the  spawning  season,  by 
the  water's  edge  or  in  it  would  be  the 
last  place  where  we  should  look  for  a 
frog.  Every  living  creature,  if  permit- 
ted, knows  where  to  look  for  food  as 
the  seasons  come  round,  and  the  very 
best  place  to  search  for  plump,  hand- 
some specimens  is  in  a  strawberry  bed. 
As  some  of  the  beds  are  not  far  from 
the  river,  the  otter  above  mentioned,  in 
his  search  for  frogs,  got  into  the  trap. 
A  change  of  diet  is  beneficial  to  human 
beings,  and  furred  and  feathered  crea- 
tures are  also  benefited  by  it.  The 
otter  is  about  his  old  haunts.  Just  now, 
we  know,  for  the  "seals"  are  to  be  seen 
in  retired  spots  down  the  river, 
where  he  has  banked  his  fish  or 
traveled  along  the  river's  edge.  In  the 
early  morning  and  the  dusk  of  evening 
we  have  waited  for  hours  by  one  fa- 


vorite hunting-place  of  theirs,  but  we 
have  not  yet  sighted  one.  Peering  un- 
der hollow  banks,  laced  and  interlaced 
with  the  great  roots  of  the  trees  that 
grow  on  them,  and  ranging  willow 
holts,  has  been  all  to  no  purpose.  That 
the  others  have  brought  up  their  kit- 
tens close  to  outbuildings  within  a 
short  lope  of  the  river  Mole  I  feel  con- 
fident, for  in  passing  through  the  wa- 
ter-meadows, with  their  tangles  of  rush, 
sedge,  iris,  meadowsweet  and  purple 
loosestrife,  I  have  not  seen  either  the 
lair  and  seal  or  cast  of  the  otter, 
keenly  as  I  have  looked'  for  them.  No 
doubt  they,  like  other  creatures,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
wish  to  escape  harm  from  human  be- 
ings, the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  get 
as  close  as  they  can  to  them  and  their 
belongings;  they  seem  to  have  found 
out  that  where  their  presence  is  not 
suspected  they  are  never  looked  for. 
Alder  copses,  willow  holts  and  water 
meadows  have  not  been  safe  places  of 
late  years  for  them,  as  they  have  found 
to  their  cost;  so  they  have  worked  on 
certain  precautionary  lines  of  their  own 
recently,  and  very  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. Certain  old  barn-floors,  the  fagot 
stacks  and  the  old  foundations  of  hay- 
ricks I  should  be  sorry  to  see  investi- 
gated by  nosing  terriers  just  now.  They 
are  very  close  to  the  river— in  fact,  when 
a  flood  comes  the  water  nearly  reaches 
up  to  them.  But  as  one  gets  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  what  one  thinks  to 
oneself,  if  it  is  a  case  of  sheltering  wild 
creatures,  I  have  not  visited  them  for 
some  time,  having  well-founded  suspi- 
cions that  some  of  these  creatures 
which  are  very  partial  to  fish  have 
their  families  there.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  brown-coated, 
fiat-headed,  long-tailed  river  wraith 
should  have  been— and  he  still  is— per- 
secuted without  a  reason.  One  elflsAi 
grunter,  in  long-drawn  Jeremiads,  proph- 
esied that  there  would  not  be  a  fish 
left  in  the  river  Mole  if  the  otters  were 
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not  killed  off.  As  he  was  not  able  to 
tell  people  how  to  set  about  that  Job, 
the  playful  creatures  remained.  That 
was  in  1894;  in  18d5  some  parts  of  the 
river  when  the  sun  shone  brightly 
looked  dark  from  the  numbers  of  great 
fish  that  were  sunning  themselves  near 
the  surface.  It  is  very  diflElcult  to  get 
a  sight  at  certain  times  even  of  the 
traces  that  the  creature  leaves  behind 
it,  let  alone  the  fisher.  The  otters  know 
what  the  report  of  a  gun  means,  and 
they  get  out  of  gun  range. 

"The  timid  hare  that  barely  leaves  a 
shadow  as  he  files,"  says  a  poetical 
writer  on  natural  life;  yet  the  merry 
brown  hare  is  not  at  all  a  naturally 
timid  creature.  But  every  man's  hand 
has  been  against  the  gentle  creature 
for  centuries,  for  he  is  good  for  sport, 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  selL  For  rea- 
sons known  far  better  to  the  hare  than 
to  ourselves,  we  have  missed  him  from 
some  noble  park  lands,  and  from  the 
wide  pastures  that  join  them.  It  may 
be  that  alternate  crops  on  the  farm 
lands  have  something  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter. From  having  seen  numbers  of 
hares  feeding  in  large  fallow  fields 
where  a  vestige  of  crops  had  not  been 
for  twelve  months,  the  thought  has 
struck  me  that  as  there  was  a  crop  on 
<the  neighboring  field,  and  yet  they  pre- 
ferred the  fallow  to  feed  in,  the  dam- 
age they  are  credited  with  doing  may 
be  a  little  overrated.  The  Ground- 
Game  Act  has  compelled  the  hare  to 
adopt  extra  precaution,  for  at  one  time 
he  could  lie  out  in  the  farm  fields  and 
the  grazing  meadows  In  perfect  secu- 
rity—at least  in  the  day-time;  but  this 
state  of  affairs  has  altered,  and  now  he, 
like  other  creatures,  has  to  be  on  the 
alert. 

After  centuries  of  persecution  the 
heron  rests  in  comparative  peace.  The 
rigid  laws  framed  in  past  days  for  his 
so-called  protection,  were  not  drawn  up 
to  benefit  the  fine  bird  himself,  but  in 
order  that  he  might  provide  sport  for 


hawking.  This  noble  and  anci^it  sport 
is  of  greet  antiquity;  Bastem  nations 
have  followed  it  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess from  time  beyond  record.  Falcon- 
ry has  really  never  died  out  in  Bug- 
land;  but  draining  the  fens,  and  more 
or  less  enclosing  open  spaces  of  great 
extent  have  made  it  impracticable  at 
the  present  time  to  hawk  in  certain  dis- 
tricts which  were  once  favorable  for  it 
Plains,  heaths,  open  moors— that  is, 
moors  without  trees— and  marsh-lands 
are  the  only  places  remaining  where 
falconry  can  be  indulged  in,  and  the 
districts  that  are  suitable  for  it  lie  wide 
apart  In  ancient  times  the  heron  was 
Idlled  when  captured,  either  by  the  f al- 
cons  that  brought  him  down,  or  by  the 
falconer  if  he  got  to  his  hawks  quickly 
enough.  And  this  they  did  their  utmost 
to  accomplish.  A  good  cock  heron  has 
been  known  to  drive  his  dagger-like  bill 
through  a  f  Alcon  when  on  the  ground, 
for,  like  his  relative,  the  bittern,  he 
fights  with  bill  and  feet  The  heron 
and  the  kite,  the  fork-tailed  kite  or  gled 
—the  one  a  wader,  the  other  a  bird  of 
prey— furnished  the  so-called  royal 
fiights  for  falconry.  The  heron  can  do 
no  hurt  to  the  hawks  when  in  the  air, 
but  they  can  and  do  when  they  bind  to 
him— that  is— fix  on  him.  They  come 
fioating  and  whirling  down,  buoyed  up 
by  their  great  wings.  Peregrines  are 
chiefly  used— the  falcons— for  the  tier- 
cels are  barely  powerful  enough  to  cope 
with  a  strong  heron  effectually;  some 
of  them  in  spite  of  their  dauntless  cour- 
age, are  very  light  in  build.  Jer-fal- 
cons,  Greenlanders,  Icelanders  and  Nor- 
wegians have  been  used  in  past  days, 
but  their  temperaments  have  not  caused 
them  to  be  in  favor  with  modem  fal- 
coners. And  they  are  most  deadly 
footers;  it  is  their  nature  to  be  such; 
they  will  strike  at  a  large  quarry  until 
they  have  killed  it— in  fact  knock  it 
about— and  that  is  Just  what  is  not  re- 
quired in  heron  hawking;  the  falconers 
ride  their  hardest  to  save  the  heron 
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when  the  hawks  have  got  him.     This 
Is  soon  done,  if  all  goes  well;  the  hawks 
are  taken  up,  the  heron  fixed  between 
one  of  the  falconer's  knees,  and  a  light 
band  is  placed  on  one  of  his  legs  as  a 
mark  by  which  they  may  know  him  if 
he  is  again  captured;  then  he  is  let 
loose,  not  much  the  worse  for  it  all,  be- 
yond the  fright  and  the  loss  of  a  hand- 
ful of  feathers  when  they  struck  him. 
If  this  wise  plan  had  not  been  adopted, 
the  heronries  would  haye  been  decimat- 
ed, and  the  broad-winged  quarry  gone. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is 
owing  to  these  unwelcome  marks  of  at- 
tention which    have    been    paid    him 
through  successive  centuries  that  the 
bird's  naturally  astute  faculties  have 
been  sharpened    to    a    wonderful  de- 
gree, so  that  he  has  used  the  most  ex- 
traordinary precautions  for    his    own 
safety.    In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
had  many  chances  of  watching  this  fine 
wader.    I  say  chances  instead  of  oppor- 
tunities, for  you  may  be  certain  that  he 
or  his  are  in  the  immediate  yicinity,  but 
you  have  to  take  the  chance    of   the 
birds'  allowing  you  to  see  them.    The 
heron  can  wade  to  a  depth    of   eight 
inches  comfortably;  if  the  water  were 
deeper  than  that  he  would     have    to 
swim.  This  accomplishment  is  only  put 
into    practice    under    peculiar    straits 
which  inconvenience  him  at  times.      I 
have  seen  him  take  to  the  water  like  a 
duck  when  he  has  had  good  reasons  for 
doing  it    From  three  to  five  inches  of 
water  are  best  suited  to  his  wading  op- 
erations; and  a  very  great  amount  of 
patient  stalking  is    done  Just    on  the 
edge  of  it.    Orders  have  been  given  in 
certain  woodland  districts  that  the  her- 
ons are  to  be  left  unmolested,  which  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Brown  rats  are  as  numerous  about 
the  banks  of  quiet  waters,  those  that 
fowl  resort  to,  as  water  voles.  These 
murdering  thieves  and  their  half -grown 
progeny  go  sneaking  through  the  sedges 
to  kill  and  eat  the  young  of  ducks,  teal. 


coot,  moorhen  or  rail,  if  they  can  get 
near  enough  to  them.    It  is  frequently 
the  case  where  birds  are  protected,  that 
three,  or  it  may  be  half  a  dozen,  her- 
ons are  on  the  watch,  concealed  in  the 
aquatic  tangle;  and  a  number  of  those 
young  rats,  an'd  one  or  two,  at  least,  of 
the  old  ones  will  never  get    back   to 
their  holes  again.    Regarding  fish  from 
a  common-sense  point  of    view,  over- 
stocking will  ruin  any  waters.     This 
simply  means  allowing  them  to  increase 
in  such  numbers,  through  excessive  pro- 
tection, that  at  last  the  water  gets  foul 
from    overcrowding,    and    a    murrain 
seizes  the  lot.    I  have  seen  youngsters, 
in  fine  glee,  tossing  out    large    roach 
with  their  bare    hands,  as    they  sur- 
rounded a  pond  in  which  the  fish  were 
circling  in  great  shoals. 

Some  pike  waters  are  very  prolific— 
in  fact,  unduly  so  if  no  natural  checks 
are  there.      One  of  my  rustic  friends 
once  observed,  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  water,  "Them  'ere  young 
Jacks  is  as  thick  theer  as  effuts  in  a 
hoss-pond."     He  was  quite  right;  every 
little  outlet^  and  the  plashes  from  the 
overflows,  were  full  of  little  Jack  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  each  one 
keeping  its  distance  from  the  other; 
they  were  short  ones  certainly,  but  they 
were  apart    If  this  state  of  affairs  is 
allowed  to  go  on  year  after  year,  after 
eating  all  the  other  fish  in  the  pond 
they  begin  to  eat  each  other.    Since  the 
herons  have  been  allowed  to  clear  off 
the  surplus  of  these    small    alligator- 
snouted  fish,  and  to  range  the  edges  of 
the  pond  for  them,    matters   have  al- 
tered for  the  hetter.    Rats,  voles,  wa- 
ter-shrews —  bubble-mice  —  frogs     and 
efts,  all  get  sampled  in  their  turn;  first 
come,  first  swallowed. 

The  peregrine  falcon,  when  on  pas- 
sage, still  visits  large  pieces  of  water 
in  Surrey  very  well  known  to  myself, 
which  have  fowl  of  some  kind  on  them 
all  the  year  round.  His  local  name  of 
duck-hawk  is  the  same  as  it  was  gene- 
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rations  back;  and  it  is  a  very  good  one, 
for  all  the  time  that  the  peregrines  are 
about— the  short  time  they  stay  in  one 
district— ^ey  are  at  the  fowl  all  day 
long.  Herons  are  there  as  well  as 
ducks,  but  the  hawks  do  not  interfere 
with  them  with  a  view  to  capture;  for 
peregrines  are  fastidious  in  their  feed- 
ing when  they  have  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  flesh  of  the  heron  is  not 
particularly  sweet  or  tender.  Large 
hawks,  and,  for  that  matter,  small  ones, 
do  not  get  on  the  wing  any  more  than  it 
is  necessary  for  them;  a  short  flight  for 
a  quarry  suits  them  far  better  than  a 
long  one.  They  simply  post  themselves 
where  they  can  watch  without  being 
detected  and  wait  their  chance.  No 
hawk  ever  hunts  on  a  full  crop,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  that  crop  filled.  For  directly 
fowl  have  seen  a  peregrine  about,  they 
are  all  eyes  and  ears.  After  a  wild 
hawk  has  casted,  he  is  not  hungry  im- 
mediately; and  he  is  light  and  fit  as  a 
fiddle,  as  they  have  it,  for  fiying.  As 
a  rule  he  will  have  one  or  two  prelimi- 
nary swings  over  the  trees  away  from 
the  water,  before  he  or  she,  as  the  case 
may  be,  settles  down  to  business;  the 
hawk  is  only  taking  gentle  exercise  in 
order  to  get  a  good  appetite. 

In  he  shoots,  a  fine  old  gray  tiercel, 
into  some  Scotch  firs  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  he  is  at  once  out  of 
sight.  The  fowl  are  in  the  cover  noz- 
zling  about;  not  even  a  dabchick  pokes 
his  head  up  to  make  a  ring  on  the  wa- 
ter and  vanish  again.  A  solitary  heron, 
that  has  been  feeding  in  the  fiags  un- 
seen, thinks  that  he  may  as  well  fiap 
over  the  lake  to  the  other  side  in  order 
to  try  his  luck  there.  Out  he  bundles, 
and  away  he  fiaps  Just  over  the  water, 
a  few  feet  only  above  it;  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  his  rising  any 
higher.  But  the  breadth  of  this  fine 
piece  of  water^the  locality  of  which 
I  will  not  even  indicate,  for  good  rea- 
sons, beyond  stating  that  it  is  in  my 


favorite  Weald  haunts— Is  quite  enoogli 
for  the  heron  to  get  his  neck  doubkd 
back  in  between  his  shoulders,  and  hit 
legs  well  out  behind  his  short  tail,  he- 
fore  reaching  the  opposite  belt  of  flagi 
to  that  from  which  he  started.  Juat  u 
he  is  slacking,  on  nearing  the  sedgei, 
something  shoots  over  with  a  rusli,  and 
vanishes  over  the  reed  clumps  beyond 
the  sedges,  and  the  heron«  with  one 
hoarse  cry,  drops  on  the  water  as  if  be 
had  been  shot.  Then  he  flaps  and 
8cufl3es  over  it  into  the  flags.  His  he- 
reditary instincts  have  told  the  patient 
fisher  the  full  meaning  of  that  fierce 
stoop  from  his  ancient  enemy,  the  pere- 
grine. Even  where  he  is  protected,  his 
precautionary  habits  still  prevail;  no 
matter  when  or  where  he  may  be  met 
with,  alone  or  in  company,  a  keen  look- 
out is  kept  It  is  a  most  interesting 
sight  to  see  three  or  four  herons  cir- 
cling round  over  your  head,  and  then 
to  watch  them  settle,  one  by  one,  on 
the  top  shoots  of  the  highest  flrs  near 
them,  where  they  will  remain,  watch- 
ing all  your  movements,  until  you  are  a 
long  distance  off.  For  the  keen  heron, 
above  all  the  birds  that  belong  to  his 
tribe,  puts  in  practice  a  great  measure 
of  precaution. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  magpie,  has 
completely  passed  away  from  some  of 
our  hunting  haunts;  and  those  that 
were  introduced  by  lovers  of  bird  life 
in  districts  where  they  had  been  exte^ 
minated,  have  also  vanished  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner.  A  small  volume 
could  be  written  concerning  his  habi- 
tat, ways  and  means  of  living,  also  his 
shifts  and  expedients  to  provide  for  bis 
own  safety,  and,  in  the  nesting  season, 
for  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  accom- 
plished feathered  creature  in  the  wood- 
lands that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

After  long  years  of  intercourse  with 
woodland  people,  some  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  business  matters  and  some  in  a 
private  capacity,  I  have  been  struck 
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with  their  quaint,  dry  ways  in  drawing 
notice  to  certain  matters.  For  instance, 
the  old  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  se- 
cluded hamlets,  when  I  was  a  young 
lad  of  seventeen,  if  they  had  occasion 
to  mention  his  Satanic  Majesty,  always 
called  him  "Old  Cocky  Hoop"  in  their 
ordinary  conversation;  but  when  they 
met  in  their  little  Bethels    under  the 
hills,  they  never  spoke  of  him  except 
by  his  first  dignified  title  of  Satan.  And 
why  the  simple  magpie  should  have  in- 
terested them  so  much  as  he  did,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.    In  their 
eyes  he  was  not  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  or 
they  would  not  have  had  him  about 
their  houses  in  a  domesticated  state. 
The  wings  were  never  clipped,  for  the 
children  had  generally  brought  the  bird 
up  from  the  nest.    Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  the  children,  dog,  cat  and  magpie 
all  together.    When  roosting  time  came 
round,  the  beautiful  creatures  would 
flit  in  the  woodhouse  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  perch,  to  be  ready  for  the 
coming    out    directly    the   door   was 
opened  early  in  the  morning.    Magpie's 
wings  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house door,  and  a  rusty  horseshoe 
with  a  sprig  of  mountain  ash  above  it 
fixed  on  the  door  of  the  stable,  were  con- 
sidered more  than  sufficient  by  these 
people  to  counteract  all  the  powers  of 
evil  that  might,  as  they  said,  "be  loosed 
fur  a  time,  fur  tu  work  mischief  on  the 
hills,  an*  under  'em."      One  old  mob- 
capped  dame  who  used  to  expound  to 
me  a  bit  when  I  felt  in  the  humor  to 
listen  to  her-^and  this  used  to  be  on 
wet  nights,  when  we  were  forced  to 
keep  in  the  chimney  comer— told  how 
she'd  "heerd  her  own  father  say  many 
a  time,  an'  he  knowed  summat,  bless 
'ee,  as  one  o'  they  mags  wus  a  match 
fur  any  one  o'  Old  Oocky's  imps;  an'  a 
couple  on  'em  wus  a  leetle  more  'an  a 
match  fur  Old  Cocky  Hoop  hisself."  To 
see  magpies  and  to  have  them  about 
their  houses,  was  by  those  honest  souls 
considered  lucky.     Those    old   people 
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have  been  at  rest  under  the  daisy-dot- 
ted turf  for  years.  Past  and  present 
changes  concern  them  no  more,  and 
their  feathered  lucks,  the  magpies,  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  about  the  spots 
they  once  lived  in.  Marked  traits  of 
the  raven,  crow,  dun-crow  and  Jackdaw 
are  all  blended  in  Mag. 

Sometimes  a  gray  vixen  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk  will  crab  for  a  quarry  that  some 
other  bird  has  got  on  the  ground. 
Crows,  where  they  do  exist,  are  very 
guilty  of  this  nefarious  habit  "Crab- 
bing" consists  in  taking  from  another 
bird,  on  the  principle  that  might  is 
right,  the  quarry  that  the  unfortu- 
nate one  had  exerted  itself  to  the  ut- 
most to  get  There  are  no  limits  as  to 
what  a  sparrow-hawk  will  or  will  not 
do  when  sharp  set  for  a  full  crop. 

Stretched  out  on  a  bare  hill-side  for 
purposes  of  observation  we  hear  the 
complacent  chattering  of  a  magpie— de- 
noting a  lucky  capture  of  some  kind- 
come  from  the  firs  that  surround  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Then  we  see  him  filt 
from  them,  with  something  in  his 
mouth  that  looks  very  like  a  well-grown 
young  partridge;  and  he  drops  down  be- 
low us.  In  using  the  word  bare,  we 
mean  that  no  trees  were  on  that  side  of 
the  hill,  only  low  scrub-thorns  thinly 
scattered,  the  tallest  of  them  not  two 
feet  in  height  By  the  occasional 
glimpses  that  we  get  of  him,  he  is 
stocking  as  if  he  had  got  something 
that  Just  suited  him.  Presently  out  he 
darts,  his  body  low  down,  his  long  tail 
in  a  line  with  his  back,  and  his  head 
thrown  up  sideways;  then  back  he 
shoots,  chattering  as  only  a  magpie 
can.  From  one  or  two  fiirts-up  of  his 
tail,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  poking  something  under  the  thorn 
scrag.  Not  seeing  any  cause  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  this  behavior,  we 
look  up,  Just  in  time  to  see  a  gray  old 
vixen  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  a  most  pow- 
erful creature,  driving  straight  at  Mag. 
Something  shows  for  one  moment,  a 
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fwifimd  ftuk  of  titeck  sad  wUtc;  as 
tbe  Mrfl  shoots  nnnd  tbe  bonch  of 
tbon  wo  93  to  SToid  tbe  stoops  That 
Is  an  we  see.  hot  we  hear  far  mose;  for 
BO  demonlfsed  parrot,  wHh  tfae^oiitfai 
one  of  Its  feet  erer  held  forth  tai  a  more 
eloqiieiit  mamier  than  docs  that  maa- 
ple.  The  hawk  swings  round  orer  the 
fir  tops  and  ont  orer  the  hill,  and  we 
can  see  Kaa  bohbfna  op  and  down,  as 
if  it  had  wires  fixed  tai  its  bodj  instead 
of  legs;  erery  part  of  the  bird,  from 
head  to  tail,  appean  to  be  in  a  state  of 
motioiL  Tbe  liawk  Is  w^  up;  for  one 
or  two  seconds  there  is  Just  a  qnlrer 
of  tier  wings  as  slie  gets  tier  poise,  then 
down  slie  mslies  in  one  long  rske  for 
her  dotcli,  misiot  again,  and  before 
slie  can  recorer  herself  the  magpie  has 
darted  into  a  thick  bit  of  thorn,  and  is 
safe  from  tbe  keenest  hawk  that  erer 
struck  a  qoarry.  The  goshawk,  and  its 
representatlTe  in  miniature  the  bold 
sparrow-hawk,  ha^e  been  classed  as  ig- 
noble or  short-winged  hawks— mere  pot- 
hunters. But  I  once  saw  a  sparrow- 
hawk  out  in  the  open  make  five 
pounces  In  succession,  recovering  her- 
self with  such  startling  rapidity,  that 
from  the  time  I  witnessed  it  that  ig- 
noble and  pot-hunting  theory  has  been 
placed  on  one  side  forever  and  a  day. 
The  magpie,  when  they  have  hawked 
for  him  in  open  places  with  trained 
peregrine  tiercels,  a  cast  of  them— that 
is,  a  pair— on  the  wing,  at  one  time,  to 
wait  on  him,  assisted  by  beaters  to 
beat  him  out,  and  back  from  cover- 
scrub  thorns  towards  the  hawks— will  at 
times  escape  from  the  lot  He  never 
loses  his  head  when  there  is  danger 
near  him.  One  day  as  I  was  passing  a 
"Qlppo  camp,"  I  heard  the  following 
conversation:  "Heard  the  news,  Man- 
uel, my  son?  Eli's  magpie's  dead."  "You 
don't  say  so!  how  old  Zara  will  miss 
him!"  "They  knowed  a  lot,  the  pair  on 
'em  did,  but  take  my  word  for  It,  no- 
body knowed  what  the  magpie  did  but 
hisself.    I  wonder  where  he's  gone  to." 

PaII  ICall  MAfailM. 


Ye  looks  a  hit 


ating  to  those  that  are 
cemed  hi  them.   Alltfae  wild  ; 
in  pmctSee  tbe  keoi  pcecast 
their  sharp  wits  sogsest  to  ih 
dallj  iriien  f eedfaag  at  nigkt. 

'Her  je  tiin  overboard.  T< 
tliet  goose  ye^re  got? 
damp,  an'  yer  gnn  looks  as  if  ye 
bin    stirrin'  mod-holes    np 
Whafaamiss?" 

**!  crawled  for  a  big  poll 
black  geese  as  wns  f  eedin*  dose  tn  the 
snapper  flat;  I  reddned  as  I  most  git 
wdl  along    with  'em,  an*     I    crawled 
down  one  o'  the  blite  gripes.      But  It 
wann't  tu  be.  Piper,  fur  they'd  posted 
one  on  'em  as  sintry  on  the  bare  grass 
o'  the  flat,  an'  he  heerd  me  a-crawlin' 
down  and  gabbled  out.   I  let  him  her 
it  when  he  riz  up  over,  for  I  knowed 
aa  t'otbers  were  ofT  arter  hearin'  o'  him 
gabble  out    I  could  see  as  he  wus  wdl 
hit  by  his  wobblin',     an'  he    dropped 
on  the  hards  where  the  weed  bnnches 
and  the  tide  splashes  is.    When  a  goose 
lays  a-shammin*  dead  with    his   nick 
stretched  out,  you  can't  tell  a  bnnch  it 
weeds  frum  a  goose,  or  a  goose  fmm  a 
bunch  o'  weeds.    I  groped  about  with 
one  hand,  and  the  gun  in  t'other,  when 
Jlst  as  I  got  tu  one  o'  they  tide  splashes 
I  put  my  hand  right  on  him;  it  wua  all 
chance-work.    He  flap-flapped  with  his 
wings,  an'  he  sent  enough  stinkin'  slnsh 
ooze  up  in  my  face  tu  smother  a  skiif; 
what  with    one    thing    an'    t'other    I 
slipped  on  the  weeds  an'  went  back- 
wards, gun  an'  all,  in  thet  dirty  splash. 
But  I  stuck  tu  my  goose." 

The  creatures  outwit  you  if  they  can; 
and  in  this  matter  seven  times  out  of 
ten  they  will  be  successful,  for  their  he- 
reditary instincts  are  very  keen  so  far 
as  self-preservation  is  concerned;  and 
where  they  go  you  can  only  follow  at 
the  risk  of  your  life. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshet. 


The  Intermediary. 
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PABT  I. 

The  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
Mrs.  Twist's  garden,  with  its  old-fash- 
ioned flower-beds  and  trimly-kept 
hedges,  looked  delightful  In  the  early 
evening  light.  The  cottage  with  its 
wonderful  variety  of  creepers,  was  in 
itself  a  picture  to  tired  London  eyes. 
Over  the  porch  honeysuckle  climbed; 
on  one  side  was  a  magnificent  Gloire 
de  Dijon  rose  making  its  way  through 
thick  vine  leaves  and  variegated  ivy; 
and  on  the  other,  above  the  luxuriant 
fuchsia,  the  Virginia  creeper  reached 
to  the  top  of  the  gable. 

By  the  open  window  of  the  parlor  on 
the  left  of  the  door,  a  girl  was  sitting, 
enjoying  the  mingled  fragrance  of  the 
evening  scents.  She  wore  a  quiet  gray 
dress,  plain  but  very  neat,  and  finished 
with  white  collar  and  cuffs.  Mrs.  Twist 
herself  was  engaged  in  clearing  away 
the  tea  from  the  round  table.  The 
small  room  was  exquisitely  clean,  and 
was  evidently  tended  with  much  care. 
It  was  profusely  decorated  with  china 
ornaments  and  brilliantly  colored 
vases,  while  under  two  imposing  glass 
shades,  groups  of  abnormally  magnifi- 
cent wax  flowers  were  to  be  seen. 
Every  chair-back  had  its  own  crochet 
antimacassar. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Twist,"  cried  the  girl  as 
she  turned  away  from  the  window, 
while  the  faint  breeze  Just  stirred  the 
little  curls  of  her  brown  hair,  "if  you 
knew  how  rapturously  delightful  it  is 
to  me!  To  be  able  to  lean  out  of  my 
bedroom  window  and  gather  roses,  to 
look  out  on  the  garden,  and  smell  the 
lemon-thyme  once  more— oh,  it  is  like 
living  again,  after  being  stifled  for  two 
years  in  a  town!  Mrs.  Twist,  you  were 
an  angel  to  say  you  could  take  me  in!" 
There  was  a  flush  of  excitement  on 


Letty's  usually  pale  cheek;  and  she 
talked  fast,  feeling  it  impossible  to  keep 
her  delight  to  herself. 

"Well,  not  an  angel.  Miss  Allen,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Twist,  "leastways  not  yet 
I  am  sure,  miss,  in  church  it  sometimes 
gives  a  body  a  turn,  and  makes  one  go 
quite  giddy  like,  to  think  as  'ow  some 
day  one  may  be  flying  round  instead  of 
walking,  and  hard  work  enough  that  i8» 
and  me  getting  so  stout." 

"How  shall  I  ever  bring  myself  to 
leave  this  paradise,  and  go  off  by  the 
early  train  to  the  office?"  asked  Letty. 
"Well,  miss,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  calling  you  as  reg'lar  as  regular," 
said  the  practical  landlady.  "And  if  so 
be  as  you're  a  heavy  sleeper—" 

"And  to  be  all  alone  here,  think  of 
that!  I  don't  mean  you  of  course,  Mrs. 
Twist,  but  not  to  have  any  other  lodger 
to  disturb  one!  Oh,  the  tortures  I 
have  undergone  through  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  people  living  in  the  same 
house!  In  my  last  rooms  my  neighbor 
played  the  violin— excruciatingly.  I 
used  to  think  I  should  go  mad.  Mrs. 
Twist,  don't  you  iibwninaXe  a  fellow- 
lodger?  Don't  you  think  that  murder 
might  be  Justiflable  if  he  played  the 
flddle?" 

Mrs.  Twist  put  down  the  tray  that 
she  was  removing,  and  looked  solemnly 
at  her  new  boarder.  "Well,  miss,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  to  deceive  you,"  she 
said,  "and  there  U  a  gentleman  as  I 
lets  my  other  parlor  to.  He's  a  quiet, 
civil-spoken  gentleman,  and  as  free  as 
free;  and  if  he  is  a  bit  trying  now  and 
again,  coming  back  late  for  his  dinner, 
enough  as  I  says  to  burn  his  meat  to  a 
cinder,  I  often  thinks  what  a  blessing 
it  must  be  to  him  to  have  a  respectable 
body  to  look  after  his  darning;  for 
when  he  came  here,  if  you  believe 
me—" 
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"Oh,  I  did  not  know/'    said    Letty. 
'Well«  never  mind;  I  daresay  we  shan't 


rt 


fight' 

"Lor,  no,  miss!  He's  a  most  w^-con- 
docted  gentleman,  though  he  don't  %o 
oH  to  London  every  morning,  as  yon 
might  know  the  time  of  day  without 
ever  looking  at  the  clock,  like  the  gen- 
tleman as  lodged  here  before  him.  A 
lawyer's  clerk  he  was,  but  this  one, 
he's  what  they  calls  an  author— he 
writes  books,  miss.  I  can't  say  as  I've 
read  them  myself,  but  they're  thought 
a  deal  on  by  some  folks.  "Ealing 
'Ands,*  miss,  that  was  the  name  of  one 
of  them,  and  with  'is  own  'ands  he 
gived  it  to  me.  'Mrs.  Twist,'  says  he, 
'if  you'll  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think 
of  it,  we'll  put  it  into  print.'  And  he 
laughed  like  as  he  does  sometimes,  for 
he  will  'ave  his  Joke." 

"'Healing  Hands'!"  cried  Letty, 
springing  up.  "Why,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Grossthwaite  is  your 
lodger?" 

"That's  'is  name,  miss.  A  fine  up- 
standing gentleman  with  a  reddish 
beard." 

"Tail  and  broad-shouldered  and  with 
a  tawny  beard?"  asked  Letty,  with 
growing  excitement.  "Why,  that's  the 
gentleman  who  helped  me  with  my 
bag!"  She  sat  down  again  almost  as  if 
she  had  received  a  shock.  "He  told  me 
a  great  deal  about  the  neighborhood, 
but  I  had  no  idea  he*  lived  here.  How 
could  I  guess  it?  Mrs.  Twist,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  was  Owen  Gross- 
thwaite? If  I  had  only  known.  But  if 
I  had  known,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  chattered  to  him  as  I  did,  Fancy, 
I  talked  away  to  him  just  as  if  he  were 
anybody  else." 

"Lor,  miss,  did  you?  But  I  *ave  *eard 
folks  before— there's  Mrs.  Mannering, 
who  comes  down  here  in  the  summer- 
say  as  'ow  his  books  aren't  proper.  I 
can't  say  for  myself,  because  you  see, 
on  Sunday  afternoons—" 

"I  can  quite  believe  that  your  Mrs. 


BCannerings  don't  think  them  proper,** 
replied  Letty  with  scorn.  "Proper  in- 
deed! Why  should  he  want  to  be  prop- 
er? No,  truly,  he  is  not  proper.  If 
people  want  a  conventional  prophesy- 
ing of  smooth  things,  they  must  not  go 
to  Owen  Grossthwaite  for  it" 

"Tes,  that  was  Just  what  Mrs.  Man- 
nering said,  and  sorry  enough  I  was  to 
hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Twist  shaking  her 
head.  "Well,  miss,  I'm  glad  as  you're 
enjoyed  your  tea,  and  I  'opes  as  'ow 
Mr.  Grossthwaite  won't  ill-convenience 
you." 

"If  I  had  known,  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  dared  to  come,"  said  Letty 
to  herself.  She  had  sunk  back  in  the 
chair  and  seemed  lost  in  her  own 
thoughts. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Mrs.  Twist 
was  clearing  away  Mr.  Grossthwaite's 
dinner.  His  room  was  of  the  same  sixe 
as  Letty's,  but  the  arrangement  ofiTered 
some  striking  points  of  difference.  All 
the  glass  and  china  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  it  had  been  crowded  together  on 
a  high  deal  shelf.  The  chair-backs 
were  bare  of  covering,  but  about  half- 
a-dozen  of  Mrs.  Twist's  cherished  anti- 
macassars lay  rolled  together  in  a  ball 
in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Twist  seemed,  from  her  manner, 
to  have  a  grievance  on  her  mind.  She 
had  sighed  ostentatiously  in  placing  the 
dishes  before  her  lodger,  and  was  now 
removing  them  with  an  injured  air.  Mr. 
Grossthwaite  did  not  speak,  however, 
and  she  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
in  the  course  of  dignified  silence  that 
she  had  meant  should  be  his  rebuke. 

"So  you've  seen  our  new  young  lady 
lodger,  sir?"  she  began. 

"If  she  was  the  lady  I  met  at  the 
station,  yes."  answered  Owen,  who  had 
taken  his  easy  chair  and  his  pipe.  "Tou 
must  look  after  her.  Mrs.  Twist  She 
wants  good  country  air  and  good  coun- 
try food,  and  she's  come  to  the  right 
shop  for  both,  hasn't  she?' 
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"There's  no  one  as  I  knows  on,"  re- 
turned Mr&  Twist  with  conscious  pride, 
"as  has  anything  to  complain  of  against 
my  cooking.  Though,"  returning  to  her 
grievance,  and  speaking  with  some  se- 
verity, "when  people  leave  their  din- 
ners to  bum  to  cinders  before  your 
very  eyes,  like  as  you  'ave  to-night,  sir, 
of  course—" 

"The  doctors  have  found  out  that 
there  is  nothing  like  cinders  for  the  di- 
gestion, Mrs.  Twist" 

"That's  what  you  says,  sir,  just  to 
pass  it  off,"  said  Mrs.  Twist  with  acu- 
men. Then,  with  a  remembrance  of 
happier  things,  "And  the  last  lodger 
never  once  in  all  the  time—" 

"Come,  Mrs.  Twist,"  said  Owen,  in 
the  tone  she  found  so  irresistible,  "in 
spite  of  my  bad  ways,  you  know,  I'm 
the  favorite  of  all  your  lodgers;  you've 
owned  as  much." 

"Never,  sir;  I  never  said  so,"  returned 
Mrs.  Twist  hastily,  afraid  lest  he  might 
take  advantage  of  her  conscious  weak- 
ness. "Of  course  I'm  not  denying  as 
I've  'ad  things  to  put  up  with  from  you 
as  I  wouldn't  a  stood  from  every  one. 
And  there'll  be  Miss  Allen's  meals  to 
see  to  now!" 

"That  young  woman  needs  feeding 
up,  Mrs.  Twist.  After  all,  in  many  of 
the  ills  of  life,  it  is  not  'Ealing  'Ands 
so  much  as  t^iands  that  one  needs." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  say  'young  wom- 
an,' sir,  for  she's  a  perfect  lady." 

"And  how  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
Owen  with  an  amused  smile. 

"A  body  can't  live  to  my  age  without 
knowing  the  difference,"  answered  Mrs. 
Twist  confidently.  "She  is  dressed 
plain  enough,  and  she  talks  nearly  as 
free  as  you  do,  Mr.  Crossthwalte,  but 
she's  a  lady." 

"Well,  try  and  put  some  color  In  her 
cheeks.  If  she  hasn't  put  on  weight  in 
a  month's  time,  I  should  give  her  notice 
if  I  were  you,  for  she  won't  be  doing 
you  credit." 

"Perhap's  she  won't  be  here    in    a 
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montli's  time,"  said  Mrs.  Twist,  with 
the  air  of  one  possessing  secret  infor- 
mation. 

'Why  not?    What  do  you  mean?' 

'She  may  wish  to  change,"  Mrs. 
Twist  hinted  darkly,  adding,  with  a 
burst  of  communicativeness,  "she  said 
as  'ow  she  couldn't  abide  a  fellow- 
lodger,  sir." 

"That's  unfortunate,"  said  Owen  iron- 
ically. 

"She  said  as  'ow  the  thought  of  some 
one  in  the  room  opposite  fair  drove  her 
mad,  so  as  she  couldn't  answer  for 
what  she  might  do.  And  she  said— but 
there,  I  don't  want  to  make  you  ner- 
vous like,  and  though  you've  got  an  old 
fiddle,  you  don't  often  play  upon  it;  and 
of  course,  if  it  came  to  that,  there's  my 
'usband  in  the  'ouse." 

"She  didn't  seem  so  unsociable,  when 
I  carried  her  bag  to  the  carrier's  cart," 
said  Owen.  "She  was  what  you  might 
have  termed  pleasant-spoke." 

Mrs.  Twist's  face  still  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  conceals  informa- 
tion vital  to  the  point.  "No,  sir,"  she 
said. 

"Of  course  I  allow  that  she  did  not 
know  I  was  her  fellow-lodger." 

"She  didnt  know  as  'ow  you  was  Mr. 
Crossthwalte,"  said  Mrs.  Twist,  unable 
to  keep  silence;  "that's  more  like  it." 

"Mrs.  Twist,  Mrs.  Twist,  now  I've 
caught  you,"  said  Owen,  shaking  his 
finger  at  her.  "You've  been  showing 
•  'Ealing  'Ands'  to  this  young  lady, 
that's  what  you've  been  doing." 

"No,  sir,  that  I  'aven't,"  said  Mrs. 
Twist  earnestly.  "I  am  not  one  of 
those  to  deceive  you,  sir,  and  after 
what  Mrs.  Manner ing  said,  I  took  and 
slipped  it  behind  'Pilgrim'  on  the 
shelf." 

"So  Miss  Allen  disapproves  of  my 
writings  as  thoroughly  as  Mrs.  Man- 
nering?"  said  Owen  with  an  air  of  mild 
enjoyment. 

"Indeed  she  does,  sir.  'Proper,  Mrs. 
Twist*  she  said  to  me;  'why,  Mr.  Cross- 
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thwaHe  don't  know  what  proper 
means.'  Them  was  her  words,  sir." 
Mrs.  Twist  declared  with  an  air  of  hav- 
ing, morally  speaking,  kissed  the  Book. 
«'If  8  aU  of  a  piece  with  the  rest," 
said  Owen,  beginning  to  get  angry.  *'A 
chit  of  a  girl  passes  hasty  Judgment 
in  half  an  hour  on  what  it  has  taken 
the  best  years  of  a  man's  life  to  work 
out" 

"Oh  I  don't  suppose  as  she  had  read 
it,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Twist,  as  if  a  UtUe 
shocked  at  the  idea;  *'  'twas  what  she 
had  'eard  tell  over  it" 

Owen  laughed  savagely.  ''After  all, 
I  don't  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  what 
this  silly  girl  or  any  other  ignorant  per- 
son, says.  What  I  really  wanted,  Mrs. 
Twist,"  he  went  on,  changing  his  tone, 
"was  your  opinion,  and  you've  never 
given  it  to  me  yet" 

"Well,  I  get  that  sleepy  over  it  on 
Sunday  afternoons,"  she  said  apologeti- 
caUy.  "But  Miss  AUen,  she  said,  *If  I'd 
a  known  it  was  Mr.  Grossthwaite  at  the 
station,  Mrs.  Twist  I  wouldn't  a  spoke 
to  'im,  no  not  if  it  was  ever  so.'  " 
"Christian  and  tolerant!" 
"That's  what  I  said  to  my  'usband, 
sir.  **Taln't  Christian,'  I  says,  'to 
speak  so  of  a  gentleman  as  has  lived 
here  eighteen  months,  and  no  one  has 
had  a  word  against.'  But  there,  sir, 
she  lets  her  tongue  run  away  with  her, 
though  she  don't  mean  no  'arm.  'If  I'd 
a  known  as  he  lodged  with  you,  Mrs. 
Twist*  she  says— meaning  you,  sir— 'I 
wouldn't  a  set  foot  in  this  'ouse,  for  I 
shouldn't  a  dared.'  Them  was  her 
words,  sir." 

Owen  laughed.  "Well,  there  is  no 
need  for  her  to  speak  to  me  again.  Af- 
ter this,  you'll  be  giving  me  notice 
soon,"  he  said  jocularly. 

"Oh,  no,  sir."  replied  Mrs.  Twist  in 
solemn  earnest  "I  'opes  I  knows  my 
dooty  better.  If  one  of  you  two  goes, 
it'll  be  her;  and  so  I  told  Twist  Though 
it  went  to  my  heart  to  hear  her  speak 
like  she  did  of  my  cake  this  evening. 


Ah,  we  don't  know  'ere  all  they  h&s  to 
put  up  with  in  London." 

"But  remember  it  drives  her  fair 
mad  to  think  of  me  in  the  room  oppo- 
site." 

"Yes,  sir."  Mrs.  Twist  wore  her  air 
of  self-restraint  "And  wuss  than  that, 
if  the  truth  was  known.  Much  wnss 
than  what  I've  told  you,  sir." 

Owen  was  annoyed  that  he  had  al- 
lowed his  temper  to  be  ruffled.      He 
piqued  himself  on  his  capacity  for  ex- 
tracting amusement  from  any  display 
of  ignorant  prejudice,  and  he  told  him- 
self that  it  was  ridiculous  to  be  irritat- 
ed by  the  views  of  a  silly  girL     Then 
he  recalled  their  meeting  at  the  station, 
her  attractive  manner,  and  the  charm- 
ing mixture  of  shyness  and  confidence 
with  which  she  had  accepted  his  help 
with  her  bag.    It  had  amused  him  to 
watch  how  she  had  striven  to  be  dig- 
nified, and  how  her  excitement  and  de- 
lighted pleasure  had  overcome  her  ef- 
forts after  reserve.      She  had  seemed 
fresh  and  unspoiled,  and  her  frank  de- 
light in  the  country  he  loved  had  gone 
to  his    heart    He  would    never    have 
guessed  her  conceited  and  self-opinion- 
ated; she  had  looked  like  some  one  who 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.    It  was  curi- 
ous, he  thought  what  a  wrong  impres- 
sion one  might  get  of  a  person.      His 
thoughts  were  recalled  to  Mrs.  Twist 
by  noticing  that  good  lady  laboriously 
bending  down  to  unroll  one  of  the  anti- 
macassars from  the  heap  in  the  comer. 
His  hand  came  down  with  a  sudden 
bang  on  the  comer  of  the  table  within 
his  reach.  "Mrs.  Twist"  he  called  out 
sternly. 

Mrs.  Twist  gave  a  start  "Lor,  sir, 
you  did  make  me  jump!" 

"Mrs.  Twist,  you  are  violating  the  un- 
spoken compact  between  us.  Every 
day  I  roll  the  antimacassars  into  a 
ball,  and  throw  them  into  the  comer; 
every  morning  you  smooth  them  out 
and  replace  them  on  the  chairs.  Mrs. 
Twist  your  moment  has  not  yet  come. 
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I  once  thought  that  a  hint  might  be 
conveyed  as  emphatically  by  action  as 
by  words;  but  after  eighteen  months  of 
struggle  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to 
modify  my  views.  You  may  one  day 
claim  victory,  but  for  the  present,  this 
encroachment  I  resist  to  the  death." 

''You  do  talk  up  a  pack  of  nonsense, 
sir.  'Tisn't  as  I  begrudge  the  time  iron- 
ing them  out  Of  course  with  the 
chiny,  and  you  sayin'  as  'ow  you  might 
break  them  all  if  you  was  writing  any- 
think  like  portry,  it  was  different,  so  I 
let  Twist  make  a  shelf  and  put  them  up 
out  of  harm's  way.  But,  as  I  says.  If 
what  you  writer  ain't  proper,  no  one 
can  say  but  what  I've  wished  to  keep 
your  rooms  genteel." 

PART  II. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  Letty  sat  in 
the  little  arbor  behind  the  currant- 
bushes  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  garden, 
with  her  work-basket  and  some  sewing 
and  a  book  beside  her.  Peeping  round, 
she  could  Just  see  Mr.  Grossthwaite 
sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  front 
door  smoking. 

She  had  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
him,  except  to  say  "Good  morning"  or 
"Good  evening"  since  the  day  of  her 
arrival;  and  any  sense  of  pleasure  she 
may  have  felt  in  the  thought  that  she 
was  fellow-lodger  of  the  writer  she  had 
so  greatly  admired,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Instead  of  pleasure,  there 
had  been  constant  little  annoyancea  If 
they  met  now  at  the  station,  they 
walked  home  by  different  ways;  and 
each  was  careful  not  to  be  in  the  gar- 
den at  the  same  time  as  the  other.  Mrs. 
Twist  was  the  bearer  of  constant  com- 
plaints to  Letty  from  Mr.  Grossthwaite 
on  trivial  subjects,  and  the  poor  wom- 
an seemed  quite  alarmed  that  she 
would  lose  him  as  a  lodger.  The  last 
protest  had  been  that  he  could  make  no 
progress  with  his  writing  while  she  per- 
sisted in  singing  in  the  evening.    Letty 


had  been  careful;  not  to  sing  long  at  a 
time  lest  she  might  interrupt  his  work, 
and  he  had  not  complained  of  the  dis- 
turbance before.  The  piano  had  been 
a  great  attraction  when  she  took  the 
room,  but  now  she  decided  regretfully 
that  she  must  give  up  using  it,  for  Mr. 
Grossthwaite's  writing  was  much  too 
important  to  be  stopped  merely  for  her 
pleasure.  If  he  had  sent  her  a  proper 
message  she  would  not  have  minded  in 
the  least,  but  it  was  abominably  rude 
of  him,  she  thought,  to  speak  as  he 
did  to  Mrs.  Twist  It  was  really  aston- 
ishing, she  reflected,  that  a  man  who 
could  write  as  sympathetically  as  Owen 
Grossthwaite,  should  care  so  little  for 
other  people's  feelings.  He  had  not 
seemed  a  bit  disagreeable,  either,  that 
day  ait  the  station.  It  was  always  dis- 
appointing, she  had  heard,  to  know  a 
writer  personally  when  one  admired  his 
books. 

Letty  sat  idle;  the  tiresome  piece  of 
sewing  was  finished,  and  she  wanted  to 
read  and  enjoy  herself.  It  was  Just  in 
keeping  with  his  usual  aggravating- 
ness,  she  thought,  that  Mr.  Gross- 
thwaite should  have  planted  himself  by 
the  front  door  when  she  was  waiting  to 
go  into  the  house.  She  had  brought  the 
wrong  book  by  mistake,  and  now  was 
most  anxious  to  go  indoors  and  change 
it 

"But  I  won't  pass  him,"  she  had  re- 
solved. "I  have  managed  to  avoid  in- 
terchanging a  word  with  him  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
begin  now,  when  he  has  been  so  rude 
about  my  singing.  He  might  have  had 
the  tact  not  to  place  himself  there." 
She  flushed  with  annoyance  as  she  re- 
membered that  a  day  or  two  ago  she 
had  sat  down  without  thinking  on  a 
bench  just  outside  his  room,  and  that 
he  had  come  at  once  and  closed  the 
window. 

Owen  Grossthwaite  betrayed  no  in- 
clination to  move;  he  smoked  on  in 
blissful  unconsciousness  that  he  was  in 
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enybody's  way.    Letty  grew  very  im- 
patient. 

"I  don't  see,  after  all,  why  my  after- 
noon is  to  be  spoiled,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "because  he  won't  move.  I  needn't 
be  afraid  of  him  because  he  has  shown 
himself  a  bear.  I'm  not  afraid,  and  I 
wHl  pass  him  and  go  indoors."  She 
picked  up  her  things  and  walked  quick- 
ly towards  the  house. 

As  she  approached  him,  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite  gravely  raised  his  hat  "Good 
afternoon,"  he  said,  without  getting  up. 

*Hjood  afternoon,"  echoed  Letty,  with 
cool  dignity. 

At  this  moment,  unfortunately,  a 
straggling  rose  branch  caught  her  arm, 
and  her  work-basket  fell,  scattering  its 
contents  all  over  the  path.  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite  rose  to  help  collect  them. 

"Oh  dear!"  cried  Letty  in  confusion, 
her  dignity  giving  way  under  the  stress 
of  adversity.  "How  stupid  of  me!  I 
am  so  sorry." 

"I  don't  think  anything  will  be  dam- 
aged," returned  Owen,  with  grave  so- 
lemnity. 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not.  Only,"  stam- 
mered Letty,  growing  still  more  con- 
fused, "I  mean  I  am  giving  you  so 
much  trouble." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Owen,  without 
enthusiasm. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Letty  feebly, 
making  another  dive  for  a  reel  of  cot- 
ton. As  she  stooped,  the  book  she  had 
been  holding  slipped  from  her  baud. 
Owen  Crossthwalte  bent  down  and 
picked  It  up.  He  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting it  with  his  air  of  polite  bore- 
dom, when  he  perceived  it  to  be  the 
last  published  volume  of  his  verses. 

"What  on  earth  made  you  get  this  to 
read?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"I  suppose  I  may  read  what  I  like," 
said  Letty  defiantly,  but  feeling  as  if 
she  had  been  caught  In  a  crime. 

"Miss  Allen,  take  my  advice,  and  if  you 
don't  like  a  man's  novels.  If  you  find 
them  uncongenial,  avoid  his  poetry.  It's 


pure  waste  of  time  and  bad  for  the 
temi>er." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  as- 
sume that  your  novels  are  necessarily 
uncongenial  to  me,"  said  Letty  with 
dignity. 

"I  thought  you  were  rather  shocked 
at  one  of  my  books." 

"I  can't  imagine  why  you  should  say 
that,  when  you  can  have  no  means  of 
guessing  what  I  thought  about  it.  I 
suppose,  really,  you  assume,"  ahe  add- 
ed in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "that  anything 
you  wrote  would  naturally  be  out  of 
my  depth." 

"That's  not  fair.  You  know  very 
well  the  book  did  shock  you.  And  you 
are  in  excellent  company  in  your  dis- 
approval. As  Mrs.  Twist  will  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Mannering— " 

"How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know 
whetlier  I  was  shocked  or  not?" 

"But  I  do  know,"  said  Owen,  smiling. 
"You  said  I  hadn't  the  most  rudimen- 
tary notion  of  propriety,  or  words  to 
that  effect" 

"I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  Letty.  "Why!  How  utterly  ridicu- 
lous!" 

Then  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
picked  a  rose,  which,  in  her  absent- 
mindedness,  she  carefully  stuffed  into 
her  work-basket.  "Mr.  Crossthwalte," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "if  I 
had  not  known— I  mean  if  I  had  read 
your  books  without— that  is  if  I  had 
not  seen—  Dear  me,  how  very  involved 
I  am  becoming!  I  suppose  it's  through 
living  with  Mrs.  Twist.  What  I  was 
trying  to  say  was,  that— long  ago,  you 
know— I  thought  I  should  like,  one  day, 
to  tell  you  what  help  *Healing  Hands' 
had  been  to  me  in  a  rather  difficult 
time.    But  of  course—" 

"Of  course  the  fact  that  we  are  both 
under  Mrs.  Twist's  hospitable  roof,  and 
that  we  have  met  once  or  twice  upon 
the  stairs,  would  naturally  make  you 
wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  this?" 


The  Intermediary. 
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Letty  did  not  answer,  but  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  book. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  was  aware  that 
you  held  somewhat  severe  views  about 
fellow-lodgers  in  general,  and  me  in 
particular.** 

Then  Letty  rushed  into  the  very  sub- 
ject which  she  had  resolved  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  open.  "As  you 
have  mentioned  our  being  fellow-lod- 
gers,** she  said,  "I  should  lilce  to  say 
that  I  am  sorry  that  my  singing  should 
have  annoyed  you.  If  you  had  sent  a 
message  to  me  before—** 

"Your  singing  annoyed  me!*'  ex- 
claimed Owen  in  a  tone  of  genuine 
amazement  "If  I  had  sent  a  message 
to  you!  To  stop  you,  do  you  mean?  If 
I  had  had  the  hardihood  to  send  you 
any  message,  it  would  have  been  to  ask 
you  why  you  had  deprived  us  of  our 
songs  for  the  last  few  nights.** 

"Mrs.  Twist  said  you  couldn't  write 
while  I  sang,  and  that  she  quite  ex- 
pected you  would  leave  her.*' 

"The  idiot!  I  daresay  I  did  say  that 
I  stopped  my  writing— to  lifirten,  you 
know." 

There  had  evidently  been  some  mis- 
take, and  Letty  could  not  help  smiling. 
"Mrs.  Twist  implied  that  you  had  to  sit 
up  to  all  hours  to  make  good  the  wast- 
ed time." 

"My  late  hours  have  always  been  a 
sore  point  with  her.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  talking  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  to  the  excellent  wom- 
an, which  it  seems  she  translates  into 
a  sense  of  her  own.  I  used  to  keep  my 
door  open  when  you  sang  till  you  com- 
plained of  the  tobacco  smoke.** 

"I  complained?'*  said  Letty  indignant- 
ly.   "What  nonsense!** 

"I  assure  you  I  was  afraid  to. leave 
my  door  open  for  a  moment.  Even  out- 
side, I  was  given  to  understand,  you 
found  the  scent  of  the  roses  overinrw- 
ered  by  that  of  the  tobacco  through  my 
window.** 

"But  it's  absurd.  Mr.  Crossthwalte.'* 


"Well,  you  see,  the  good  Mrs.  Twist 
hates  smoke,  and  probably  she  trans- 
ferred her  feelings  to  you.**  He  handed 
the  book  of  poems  to  Letty,  and  she 
took  it  from  him,  evidently  deep  in 
thought. 

"Then,  perhaps,**  she  said,  as  if  to 
herself,  "perhaps  Mrs.  Twist  was  mis- 
taken also,  when  she  said  you  hadn't 
thought  that  I  was  quite—**  She 
stopped  abruptly. 

"Said  I  hadn't  thought  what?"  asked 
Owen  with  horror. 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"Good  Lord!*' 

"According  to  Mrs.  Twist,**  said  Let- 
ty, with  keen  enjoyment  of  his  confu- 
sion, "  she  invariably  spoke  up  for  me." 

"Yet  you  distressed  her.  She  always 
believed  that  you  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  her  notice." 

"Why,  it  was  you  who  were  continual- 
ly begging  her  to  get  rid  of  me  within 
the  month.  She  told  me  herself  that 
when  I  first  came,  you  suggested  that 
she  should  give  me  a  month's  notice  to 
quit." 

"Mrs.  Twist  is  possessed  of  a  hither- 
to unsuspected  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion. No,"  he  repeated  decidedly;  "it 
was  you  who  were  constantly  intending 
to  go.** 

"Why?**  asked  Letty  with  a  blush. 

"Because  of  your  harsh  views  of  me 
as  a  fellow-lodger— your  opinion  of 
*  'Baling  *Ands,*  for  instance.** 

"But,  Mr.  Crossthwalte,  do  tell  me 
when  I  could  have  expressed  my 
views?*' 

"You  said,  you  remember,"  said 
Owen,  with  an  air  of  great  candor, 
"that  you  would  not  have  taken  these 
rooms  if  you  had  known  that  I  was  in 
the  same  house;  that  you  would  not 
have  spoken  to  me  at  the  station  had 
you  known  who  I  was;  not,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly.  If  it  was  ever  so." 

"Mrs.  Twist  once  more,"  said  Letty, 
blushing  again.  "I  might  not  have 
talked  to  you  quite  as  I  did,  it  is  tme. 
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I  wa0  wild  with  delight  at  coming  Into 
the  country,  and  I  was  afraid  after- 
wards that  I  had  been  chattering  a 
good  deal.  If  I  had  known  who  It  was 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  dared." 

"How  It  prejudices  a  man,  with  you 
and  Mrs.  Mannering,  to  be  known  as 
the  author  of  "Ealing  'Ands,'"  said 
Owen,  with  a  sigh. 

All  this  time  the  two  had  been  stand- 
ing before  the  front  door,  Letty  holding 
her  book,  work  and  recovered  basket 
It  was  plain  the  Interview  could  not 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  Owen 
looked  round  for  assistance.  His  eye 
fell  on  the  collie  basking  in  the  sun. 

"Poor  old  Jock,"  he  said,  "he  is  long- 
ing for  a  swim.  If  you  had  not  dis- 
covered my  guilty  secret.  Miss  Allen,  I 
should  have  asked  you  to  come  with 
me  and  give  him  a  swim  in  the  big 
pond.  Do  you  think  you  could  brave 
the  awful  knowledge?' 

"Oh.  yes,"  said  Letty,  putting  down 
her  things  on  the  seat  "It's  a  shame 
he  should  miss  his  bath  on  such  a  love- 
ly day.  He  has  been  teasing  me  all  the 
afternoon  to  take  him,  but  I  was  hard- 
hearted and  refused." 

"And  you  are  not  going  to  be  hard- 
hearted any  longer,"  said  Owen  as  they 
walked  towards  the  meadow  together. 

Tvnple  Bar. 


Twist  who  was  working  in  the  gar- 
den, turned  to  look  after  them,  and 
gave  a  Jerk  of  his  thumb  in  their  direc- 
tion after  they  had  passed. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Twist 
who  had  come  out  with  a  basket  for 
some  currants,  "as  if  they  two  might 
make  a  match  of  it  some  day.  'Twould 
be  mighty  convaynient  if  they  did." 

"WeU,  I  declare!"  said  Mrs.  Twist 
gazing  after  the  retreating  figures  in 
amazement     "Walking     together     as 
peaceable  and  as  mild  as  two  lambs! 
And  to  think  the  work  as  I've  had  to 
keep  the  peace  between  them  all  this 
time!    And  first  this  one  and  then  that 
one,  nearly  giving  me  notice  along  of 
the  other.    'A  chit  of  a  girl,  Mrs.  Twist 
a  giving  of  herself  such  airs,'  says  he. 
'I  wouldn't    touch   'is    blessed   books, 
Mrs.  Twist  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  not  If 
you  was  to  crown  me,'  says  she.     And 
lor!  the  to-do  we  had  about  her  singing! 
And  walking  along  now  as  If  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  their    mouths  r*    she 
cried,  with  some  natural  indignation  at 
so  glaring  an  example  of  inconsistency. 
"You're  about  right  tM»  time.  Twist 
There'll  be  a  wedding  one  of  these  fine 
days,  but  'ow  we  shall  keep  them  from 
falling  out  afterwards,  it  fair  beats  me 
to  think  of." 

Emily  Cox, 


A  NOVEMBER  SUNSET. 

The  windswept  sky  is  bright  with  fiecks  of  gold. 
Like  sheep  with  shining  fleeces  all  ablow,— 
That  swiftly  pass  In  soft  and  huddled  row 
Adown  the  sunset  spaces  clear  and  cold. 
Whence  do  they  speed,  and  where  the  Jason  bold. 
And  Argonauts  who  voyag^ed  long  ago?— 
What  Ares  grove  awaits  them  far  below 
The  dim  horizon  which  our  eyes 'behold? 
For  us  the  sun  sinks  southward  of  the  west, 
The  level  light  fades  from  the  chill  green  fields. 
Yon  half  grown  moon,  "without  nor  haste  nor  rest 
High  in  the  heaven  her  mild  effulgence  yields,— 
And  with  her  silver  beams  and  kindly  ray. 
Illumes  the  narrowing  November  day. 


»» 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 


Almost  everything  that  was  written 
a  generation  ago  of  Italian  life  In  gen- 
eral may  be  looked  on  as  ancient  his- 
tory, for  hardly  a  single  fact  recorded 
at  that  time  wonld  apply  to  the  condi- 
tions to-day.  The  prince,  the  patrician, 
the  priest  and  the  peasant  are  now,  as 
then,  with  an  occasional  excursion  into 
the  land  of  the  artist  or  the  anarchist, 
the  favorite  subjects  of  writers  and 
travellers,  while  of  the  great  middle- 
class  which  sprang  Into  t)eiTig  with  the 
fall  of  the  Temporal  Power,  little  Is 
said  and  less  Is  known,  although  It  is 
In  their  hands  that  the  future  of  the 
country  lies. 

Before  1870  a  Doria,  a  Borghese,  or 
the  head  of  any  other  great  House, 
would  have  looked  askance  at  the  idea 
that  any  member  of  his  family  should 
take  to  wife  an  alien  either  1 1  blood  or 
religion.  An  alliance  might  be  con- 
tracted with  some  old  French  or  Aus- 
trian family,  though  it  was  rare;  but 
of  non-Catholic  brides  there  were  none. 
Now  nearly  half  the  coronets  of  Rome 
are,  or  will  shortly  be,  worn  by  Ameri- 
can heiresses,  of  whom  few,  if  any, 
were  Romanists  at  the  time  of  their 
betrothal.  An  American  wife  or  an 
American  mother  in  the  house  means 
that  the  days  spent  in  Paris  or 
in  London  will  be  many,  and  that 
when  country  air  or  sea  breezes 
are  desired,  they  will  be  sought 
on  the  Riviera  and  not  in  the 
crag-perched  castles  of  Perugia  or  the 
sunny  stretches  of  Lombardy.  Even 
had  these  numerous  intermarriages  not 
taken  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  the  same;  for 
the  wave  of  speculation  that  has  of 
late  years  swept  the  peninsula  from  the 
Ck>ttian  Alps  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  emi- 
gration which  has  sent    Italy's    best 


blood  across  the  ocean,  the  conscription 
which  has  transferred  the  Pisan  vine- 
grower  to  the  scorlie-covered  plains 
round  Mount  Etna,  and  the  terrible 
taxation  which  has  turned  the  brilliant 
smile  of  Italy  Into  a  scowl,  seem  to 
have  raised  barriers  between  prince 
and  peasant  which  can  never  be  low- 
ered, and  killed  the  old  kindly  feeling 
which  formed  the  main  link  of  the 
chain  that  bound  the  landed  proprietor 
to  his  estate. 

Mr.  Marlon  Crawford,  in  his  tales  of 
Italian  life,  has  too  frequently  and  too 
brilliantly  described  the  speculation- 
mania  for  any  other  writer  to  need  give 
it  more  than  a  passing  remark.  Unscru- 
pulous financiers,  seeing  in  the  unbusi- 
nesslike sons  of  the  Italian  aristocracy 
an  easy  prey,  fired  their  vivid  imagina- 
tions by  pictures  of  what  those  of  their 
own  rank  and  tastes  had  done  in  other 
lands.  Building  was  the  favorite  form 
which  this  speculation  took,  and  vying 
in  number  and  extent  with  classic  re- 
mains, one  saw  for  years  new  ruins  all 
over  Rome,  streets  and  courts  laid  out 
with  walls  rising  only  a  few  feet  from 
their  foundations.  These  are  gradually 
being  transformed  into  the  hotels  which 
would  ahready  suffice  to  lodge  the 
whole  of  travelling  Europe,  and  public 
offices  which  would  seem  able  to  pro- 
vide a  room  a-plece  for  each  official, 
even  if  the  latter  numbered  one  out  of 
two,  instead  of  one  out  of  four,  of  the 
educated  portion  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  crudest  blows  aimed  at 
the  pride  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Italian  nobles  w;as  that  which  threw 
their  principal  palaces,  with  their 
wealth  of  pictures  and  statuary,  open  to 
the  public.  It  was  a  desecration  of  the 
domestic  hearth  of  which  the  reason  la 
almost  incomprehensible;    and,   more- 
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over,  it  missed  its  mark,  for  an  Italian 
rarely  crosses  the  portals  in  question, 
and  it  is  the  English  tourist  and  the 
German  student  who  almost  alone 
benefit  by  the  measure.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  older  families  either  ab- 
stain from  living  in  the  cities  at  all, 
or  that,  when  there,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  corner  of  their  own  pal- 
aces, or  that,  leaving  the  principal  fam- 
ily residence  to  the  stranger  and  the 
custodian  of  the  family  treasures,  they 
migrate  to  some  other  residence  which 
was  formerly  allotted  to  the  use  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  House.  Their 
interest  in  their  possessions  naturally 
fades  under  these  conditions,  and  they 
would  gladly  accept  the  offers  of  for- 
eigners to  purchase  them.  Here,  too, 
however,  the  Government  steps  in.  No 
work  of  art  must  be  removed  from  the 
country  without  an  official  permission, 
and  as  this  is  rarely  or  never  given, 
and  as  no  foreigner  who  buys  a  picture 
thinks  of  leaving  it  in  the  country,  the 
bargain  remains  unconcluded.  The 
head  of  one  great  princely  House,  who 
was  In  great  pecuniary  straits,  recently 
promised  the  Government  £20,000  on 
condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  accept 
the  offer  of  £100,000  for  his  pictures  and 
statuary  from  an  art-collector.  The 
Government  refused,  and  things  would 
have  looked  bad  but  for  the  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl  whose  dow- 
ry was  as  large  as  her  love  of  art  was 
keen,  and  who  saved  the  situation  by 
accepting  the  hand  and  heart  of  the 
troubled  prince,  and  thereby  saved  his 
picture-galleries  at  the  same  time. 

Music,  however,  is  the  only  art  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  any  great  degfree  to 
the  modern  Italian.  In  painting  his  in- 
terest, always  of  course  with  excep- 
tions, is  slight,  and  in  literature  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  non-existent. 
Literary  criticism  is  the  last  thing  you 
would  look  for  In  an  Italian  newspaper. 
The  works  on  travel  and  science 
are  often  good,  but  are  read  little  save 


by  travellers  and  men  of  science;  expo- 
sitions on  the  disinterred  treasures  of 
the  country  find  but  a  very  small  audi- 
ence; the  popular  fiction  is  chiefly 
French  with  a  sprinkling  of  English, 
while  the  splendid  old  libraries  which 
exist  here  and  there  seem  to  contain 
no  books  to  read.  There  are  glorious 
missals  from  the  Middle  Ages,  black-  . 
lettered  volumes,  palimpsests  qua^it  and 
curious,  manuscripts  in  multitudes,  and 
scrolls  enclosed  in  cylinders  which 
would  make  a  bibliopolist  die  of  envy. 
The  courtly  owner  of  the  collection  will 
take  these  out  with  evident  pride  and 
submit  them  to  your  inspection;  but  he 
would  not  think  of  reading  them,  and 
his  astonishment  is  extreme  when  you 
express  a  wish  to  stay  a  while  in  the 
library  for  that  purpose.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  would  be  found  to  be 
those  who  had  travelled  much  in  youth, 
or  who  had  been  educated  by  an  abnor- 
mal English  tutor,  one  who  had  not, 
as  is  their  wont,  contented  himself  with 
teaching  his  pupils  merely  to  speak  his 
language  with  facility,  and  to  write  a 
casual  note  with  ease  and  elegance.  The 
Italians  of  the  upper  class  are,  as  a  rule, 
excellent  linguists,  and,  as  they  them- 
selves say.  they  "can  even  make  Eng- 
lish sometimes."  "French,  Spanish, 
Russian,  that  is  easy,"  they  will  add; 
"but  English—"  and  then,  with  a  grace- 
ful shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  depre- 
cating play  of  the  hands  that  removes 
all  touch  of  discourtesy  from  their 
speech,  they  go  on  to  explain  that  they 
are  constrained  at  least  to  attempt  to 
study  English  as,  "So  many  of  you 
come  to  our  country  now,  and  when 
you  speak  our  language,  ah,  how  it 
fiays  our  ears!" 

Fencing,  hunting  and  pigeon-shooting 
are  the  favorite  sports  of  the  Italians 
of  the  upper  class,  while  gambling  is 
their  besetting  sin.  With  the  foils  they 
are  almost  unrivalled,  though  their  sys- 
tem differs  from  that  of  other  countries, 
and  a  regrettable  consequence  of  this 
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proficiency  is  that  duels,  from  the 
most  trivial  of  causes,  which  often  end 
fatally,  are  frequent.  A  challenge  to 
some  member  of  a  foreign  Embassy 
was  at  one  time  a  common  occurrence, 
but  as  many  of  the  corps  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  British  Government 
and  declared  that  any  man  who  fights 
a  duel  must  leave  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice, these  challenges  have  practically 
ceased.  Excellent  fencers  as  are  the 
Italians,  if  they  ride  at  all,  they  are 
still  better  horsemen.  When  Buffalo 
Bill  took  his  cowboys  to  Rome  some 
ten  years  ago,  a  bevy  of  gentlemen 
from  the  north  challenged  him  and  his 
to  mount  their  untrained  ponies.  "If 
the  ponies  can  be  ridden,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "we  can  ride  them;"  but  when 
the  contest  came  off  it  was  adjudged 
that  the  Italians  had  not  lost  their 
wager. 

The  Roman  hunt  is  a  popular  feature 
of  life  on  the  Tiber,  though  far  less  so 
than  before  1870,  partly  on  account  of 
the  influx  of  foreigners  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Court  and  Clerical  factions 
refuse  to  mingle  in  any  form  of  amuse- 
ment; and  the  horses  which  the  Duke 
of  the  Abbruzzi  and  his  staff  bring  over 
from  Ireland  each  year,  turn  their 
heads  on  landing  to  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks and  not  to  the  Campagna,  as  was 
once  the  case.  The  young  exquisites 
of  Rome,  Turin  and  the  rest  invariably 
spend  three  or  four  afternoons  in  the 
week  in  pigeon-shooting,  while  on  their 
ovni  estates  they  indulge  in  the  same 
recreation  in  a  more  exciting  form. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that 
the  Italian  officers  are  among  the  best 
educated  men  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
precision,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
breadth  about  their  mode  of  study 
that  proves  them  to  represent  the  best 
order  of  the  Italian  mind,  which  is  emi- 
nently scientific,  and  has  a  predilection 
for  all  the  exact  sciences.  Exaggerated 
as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  upper 
class  in  Italy  makes  each  of  its  sons  an 


officer  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  Con- 
scription in  any  case  compels  them  to 
enter  it  for  a  time,  and  the  fact  that 
the  military  profession  is  the  only  one 
open  to  him,  constrains  every  young 
man  of  energy  and  ambition  to  remain 
in  it.  The  Diplomatic  Service  accounts 
for  a  few,  the  care  of  their  own  landed 
estates  for  others,  but  the  rest  must  be 
either  soldiers  or  idlers.  The  law  is  not 
considered  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a 
gentleman,  still  less  is  the  medical  pro- 
fession; and  it  is  a  fact  which  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  country  that  a  doc- 
tor and  his  family  are  not  considered 
eligible  for  presentation  at  the  Italian 
Court,  although  it  was  a  medical  man 
who,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  the 
most  valued  friend  of  King  Humbert. 
Until  1870  any  family  which  had 
three  or  more  sons  dedicated  one 
among  them  to  the  Church,  either  as 
monk  or  priest,  and  writers  of  the  time 
describe  the  priest  who  was  a  man  of 
good  family  as  the  most  polished  gen- 
tleman and  most  intellectual  compan- 
ion in  the  country.  Now,  however,  the 
restrictions  on  the  clergy  are  so  many 
that  the  Italian  sees  little  to  compen- 
sate his  son  for  enforced  celibacy  and 
separation  from  the  world,  while  the 
Abolition  Act  will  generally  force  the 
young  monk  to  seek  a  monastery 
abroad.  The  income,  too,  is  a  difficul- 
ty, as  the  priest  is  barred  from  earning 
money  on  his  own  account,  and  remu- 
nerative offices  in  the  Church  have 
ceased  to  exist,  while  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  yoimger  sons  increases 
every  year.  An  exception  to  this  re- 
mark must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  sections  in  the  community, 
especially  since  the  holy  fathers  have 
engaged  in  commercial  investments; 
mines,  banking-houses  and  lines  of 
steamers  are  all  directions  to  which 
they  have  turned  their  attention  suc- 
cessfully, and  it  is  rarely  that  a  young 
man  of  parts  fails  to  find  a  career  open 
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to  him  wben  he  VoLreM  that  powerful 
Institatloii,  the  Jesuit  College  in  Borne. 
The  fftct  that  tlie  nobility,  the  prof e»- 
§k>nal  and  the  commefcial  diwfi  hare 
ceased  to  dedicate  their  sons  to  the 
prieatliood,  brings  one  face  to  face  with 
the  same  problem  wMch  exists  nearer 
home.  From  a  practical  pc^t  of  Tiew, 
and  as  regards  daily  existence,  the  fact 
that  the  priest  should  be  tlie  son  of  a 
peasant  answers  rery  welL  A  snm  of 
money  was  paid  orer  with  liim  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chnrch.  His  needs  are  few,  for  he  is 
still  a  peasant,  and  are  supplied  by  the 
gifts  of  fmit,  oil  and  com  from  his 
flodc,  the  surplus  going  to  proride  his 
other  simple  wants.  The  costs  of  his 
education  at  the  local  seminary  are 
small;  when  he  becomes  a  priest  he 
lives  rent-free,  and  there  is  always 
some  old  woman  in  the  Tillage  who  will 
gladly  perform  the  duties  of  housekeep- 
er in  return  for  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 
He  will  generally  undertake  the  culti- 
yation  of  his  garden  himself,  possibly 
that  of  a  vineyard  or  olive-orchard  as 
well,  and  for  the  rougher  work  he  can 
always  count  on  assistance,  while  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
even  from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  he 
at  least  does  as  much  for  those  around 
him  as  they  do  for  him.  Shrewd,  pru- 
dent, and  both  by  training  and  inculca^ 
tion  by  no  means  devoid  of  worldly 
wisdom,  he  has  a  chance  of  becoming  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  village.  He  chooses 
the  name  of  the  little  son  before  he  is 
carried  to  the  font,  and  arranges  the 
marriage  of  the  comely  daughter  of  the 
house.  He  makes  up  the  accounts  for 
the  steward,  and  corresponds  with  the 
emigration  agent  as  to  sending  one  of 
the  lithe  and  active  young  sons  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  He  settles  the  dis- 
pute that  was  ravaging  the  lives  of  An- 
tonio and  Antonino,  and  probably  pre- 
vents one  or  both  of  these  impetuous 
and  hot-blooded  members  of  his  flock 
from  going  to  the  galleys.    In  a  word, 


he  Is  Indispensable,  and  the  qoestloo  if 
It  be  advisable  that  the  golde  and  pee- 
cqHor  of  the  ciwiMg  sboqld  be  of  the 
same  loteDectoal  and  social  statns  as 
the  people  themsrives,  need  not  be  an- 


The  direct  result  of  over-taxation  In 
Italy  Is  emigration.  The  cream  of  the 
nation  flows  acroos  the  ocean  as  un- 
ceasingly here  as  it  does  with  ooraelTeik 
though  the  cause  is  widdy  diffonent 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  and  the  Sonthen 
States  of  North  America,  are  the  fa- 
vorite goala,  and  there  is  a  coUmy  of 
Italians  thirty  thousand  stnmg  in  New 
Orleans  alone,  while  it  is  said  that  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  emigrants 
will  leave  Sicily  in  one  year  after  a  bad 
harvest  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
some  of  the  Veloce  boats  from  Genoa 
will  take  over  two  thousand  at  a  time. 
For  the  most  part  they  cross  in  steam- 
ers or  in  the  orange-boats  which  file  out 
in  quick  succession  tliroughout  the  sea- 
son of  the  fruit  Unless  in  the  case  of 
criminals  flying  from  the  law,  there  are 
few  cases  of  stowaways,  for  the  Ital- 
ian, as  ^lergetic  in  the  present  day  as 
his  fathers,  the  lazzarani,  were  indolent, 
exx>ec<t8  to  have  to  work  his  way 
through  life  and  does  it  He  is  a  fair 
sailor,  quick  at  the  ropes,  and  manages 
to  steer  vessels  across  the  Atlantic  that 
an  Englishman  would  say  could  hardly 
live  a  day  beyond  port  The  fruit  trade 
with  America  doubles  itself  every  few 
years,  and  there  are  few  families  of 
Southern  Italy  who  have  not  seen  one 
of  their  members  depart  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  and  sail  when  he  will, 
the  skipper  need  never  fear  to  be  with- 
out unpaid  labor  for  his  transit  in  the 
form  of  the  active,  cheery,  brown- 
limbed  sons  of  the  South. 

But  though  the  Italian  pf  the  lower 
order  loves  to  wander,  he  loves  still 
more  to  return  home,  and  many  of 
them  hold  it  a  crime  to  spend  their 
earnings  elsewhere  than  in  their  own 
country.    They  work  Incessantly,  they 
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live  sparingly;  and  then  if  their  ven- 
ture has  taken  the  form  of  monkeys 
and  chestnuts,  they  tramp  back  to  Italy, 
barrel-organ  or  cooking-stove  on  shoul- 
der, that  more  money  may  be  made  on 
the  way.  If  the  further  side  of  the 
ocean  were  the  original  goal,  they  re- 
turn as  they  came,  either  in  the  steer- 
age or  the  engine-room.  Arrived  at 
home,  they  will  buy  a  share  in  a  vine- 
yard or  an  olive  orchard,  greet  their 
family  all  round,  and  probably  set  out 
again  a  few  months  later,  accompanied 
by  the  young  son  or  brother,  who  has 
shot  up  from  a  child  to  a  tall  stripling, 
with  a  pair  of  useful  hands,  since  the 
traveller  left  him. 

If  things  have  gone  very  badly  in  the 
old  country,  some  JEncas  will  take  his 
whole  family  with  him,  the  infant  in 
its  swaddling-bands  and  at  times  the 
fifreat  grandfather  on  his  crutches,  for 
the  Italian  Is  nothing  if  not  patriarchal 
and  he  would  rightly  judge  it  as  great 
a  crime  to  leave  one  of  the  old  sorrow- 
ing in  loneliness  behind,  as  to  strike  his 
stiletto  into  the  breast  of  the  stranger 
who  has  no  claim  upon  him.  Stabbing, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked  in  paren- 
thesis, is  no  longer  such  a  favorite  form 
of  expression  of  disapproval  as  was 
formerly  the  case;  a  young  Neapolitan 
sailor  once  hit  the  mark  when  he  said 
t6  me,  "It  is  not  respectable  any  more." 
That  was  a  healthy  exposition  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Assassination  is  no  longer 
respectable,  therefore  all  but  the  dregs 
of  the  population  allow  the  dagger  to 
remain  in  the  girdle.  It  will  not  be  in 
this  generation  or  the  next,  however, 
that  the  said  dagger  will  ever  be  left 
at  home;  the  hand  and  the  hilt  have 
been  wedded  too  long  for  a  divorce  to 
be  lightly  accepted. 

To  return  to  the  emigrant  It  is  not 
only  the  contadino  on  the  orange-boat 
who  goes  now  to  the  other  side.  The 
middle  class  has  its  merchants,  its 
manufacturers  and  its  ship-owners 
there;    and    each    decade    the    sons 


and  nephews  of  these  successful 
traders  appear  more  content  than  the 
last  to  remain  permanently  in  their 
adopted  country,  looking  on  Italy  as  a 
land  to  visit  or  to  talk  of  only.  There 
is  ai  ebb  in  the  tide  of  emigration  occa- 
sionally, as  when  that  savage  and 
senseless  revenge  was  enacted  on  the 
Italian  colony  of  New  Orleans  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Hennessy  in  1891, 
or  after  some  unusually  acute  financial 
crisis  in  Brazil  or  the  Argentine;  but 
those  things  right  themselves  in  time, 
and  the  stream  flows  only  the  more 
steadily  the  following  season  in  conse- 
quence of  the  break  in  the  last 

In  Justice  to  Italy  it  must    be   said 
that  the  perpetrators  of  those  terrible 
crimes  which  have  of  late  paralyzed 
the  civilized  world,  must  be     uy    no 
means  taken  as    representative    even 
of  the  dregs  of  the  Peninsula.    Italian 
law  has  done  more  to  stamp  out  crime 
in  the  last  thirty  years  than  has  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fierce  pursuit  that  tne 
malefactor  strives  so  earnestly  to  set 
the  sea  between  himself  and  the  dis- 
turbers of  his  peace.    But  here  again 
he  is  in  a  dilemma,  for  nowhere  is  the 
guardian  of  the  law  so  vigilant  as  at 
the  port    A  passport  and  a  clean  police 
sheet  are  demanded  from  each  one  who 
leaves  it;  his  destination  and  his  plan 
for  future  maintenance  are  ascertained 
before  he  may  cross  the  gangway.  Well 
would  it  be  for  our  own  country  if  a 
scrutiny  as  careful  were  exercised  over 
those  wanderers  who  propose  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  too  often  tainted 
existence  on  our  shores. 

Here  and  there  the  supple  form  of  a 
malefactor,  assisted  by  some  Camorrist 
for  whose  help  heavy  fees  must  be 
paid,  will  insert  itself  among  the  cargo, 
trusting  for  sustenance  to  the  kindli- 
ness of  some  compatriot  among  the  pas- 
sengers; but  the  members  of  the  Mala 
Vita  who  trouble  the  New  World  with 
their  presence  are,  according  to  police- 
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records,  far  smaller  In  number  than  is 
generally  supposed.  As  to  the  general 
diminution  of  crime  In  the  Peninsula, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  from  1879 
to  1889  the  murders  were  3,291;  In  the 
next  decade  they  sank  to  2,611;  and  the 
decrease  from  that  date  onward  has 
been  steadily  maintained.  The  cr^cw- 
iolo,  or  solitary  confinement  on  some 
sea-bound  rock,  which  now  punishes 
murder  and  incendiarism,  is  a  fate 
dreaded  far  more  than  death  by  the 
Italian,  and  his  soul  shrinks  from  the 
idea  of  seven  years'  confinement  in  a 
solitary  cell,  followed  by  a  life  of  si- 
lence, the  hours  of  work  being  the  only 
time  in  which  he  may  turn  his  eyes 
even  on  the  faces  of  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers. 

Conscription  has  indirectly  given  a 
great  impetus  to  emigration.  It  is  not 
that  the  subject  is  allowed  by  its 
means  to  avoid  his  military  training, 
for  even  the  criminal  is  less  rigidly 
pursued  than  he  who  would  avoid  his 
service  in  the  ranks,  but  that  the  stride 
which  takes  him  beyond  the  village 
having  once  been  made,  the  awe  and 
fear  with  which  ignorance  hitherto  re- 
garded the  outer  world  is  dissix>ated, 
his  curiosity  is  excited,  his  ambitions 
roused,  and  any  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
and  improving  the  circumstances  is 
seized.  (Conscription  is  in  many  ways 
a  boon  in  disguise,  and  has  done  more 
than  anything  to  palliate  the  failings  of 
the  Italians.  Regularity,  punctuality, 
obedience  and  self-control  are  all  attri- 
butes in  which  he  is  by  nature  eminent- 
ly lacking;  his  lapses  in  these  directions 
are  corrected  by  military  training,  his 
physique  and  his  health  are  improved, 
and  he  is  sent  back  home  in  every  way 
a  better  man  than  when  he  came.  He 
must  learn,  moreover,  to  read  and 
write;  and  if  his  education  has  been  so 
far  accomplished  in  his  village  comr 
mune,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing his  studies,  as  great  encouragement 


is  given  by  the  officers  to  those  who  are 
able  to  join  the  advanced  classes. 

The  old  days  when  a  living  could  be 
made  by  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
quays  below  Saint  Elmo,  waiting  for 
the  soldi  which  rained  down  all  the 
year  round  are  gone  forever,  and  the 
lament  of  no  romancist  and  no  versi- 
fier can  bring  them  back.  The  Italian 
is  none  the  worse  off  because  he  has 
learned  to  vrork,  because  he  has  learned 
to  think,  and  because  he  will  in  the 
future  learn  how  to  pay  his  taxes  (mod- 
ified as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
ere  long)  and  yet  retain  enough  of  his 
wage  to  enable  him  to  live  with  more 
confort  and  ease  than  he  does  now.  The 
modem  Italian  respects  the  law,  fears 
the  law  and  appreciates  the  peace 
which  he  enjoys  under  the  law,  none  of 
which  statements  could  have  be^i  made 
when  he  was  under  the  sway  of  either 
Pope  or  Bourbon. 

When  shorn  of  the  glamor  lent  by  ro- 
mance, the  career  of  the  modem  brig- 
and and  his  brother  of  the  city,  the 
Oamorrist,  will  be  found  to  be  sordid 
in  the  extreme.  Each  age  has  its  own 
outlaw,  and  fifty  years  ago  the  ranks 
of  the  banditti  often  included  cadets  of 
many  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
Peninsula.  To  offend  the  Church  was 
then  easy;  the  arm  of  the  Papal  author- 
ities was  long;  and  to  take  to  the  hills 
was  often  a  necessity  for  the  head- 
strong youth  who  was  too  proud  or  too 
wilful  to  accept  the  pardon  which  was 
offered  under  conditions  that  he  judged 
too  hard.  He  may  have  criticized  some 
prince  of  the  Church  too  freely,  or  he 
may  have  carried  off  as  his  bride  some 
young  girl  destined  for  the  cloister.  He 
may  only  have  omitted  to  make  his 
confession  at  the  seasons  prescribed  by 
the  Church;  before  1870  the  strong  arm 
of  the  muscular  monk  would  make  it- 
self felt  by  those  rebel  sons  among  the 
lower  orders  who  were  Inclined  to  for- 
get the  way  to  the  confessional,  while 
the  pressure  of  another  kind,  which 
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was  brought  to  bear  on  a  patrician  mu- 
tineer was  as  great.  Any  of  these  mis- 
demeanors would  make*  him  a  bad  son 
of  the  Church,  and  did  he  not  duly  re- 
pent and  make  atonement,  he  might  be 
constrained  to  fly  to  the  hills  for  safe- 
ty. 

Refugees  from  «the  tyranny  of    the 
State  also  were  numerous.      The  eye 
of  justice  does  UQ-t  always  see  clear, 
and  to  know  that  some  innocent  man 
has  been  condemned  makes  one  chary 
of  submitting  one's  own  fate  to  the 
same  tribunal;  while  Austrian  Archduke 
and  Bourbon  Prince,  alien  rulers  in  an 
unfriendly  land,  could  not  afford  to  en- 
quire too  closely  into  the  guilt  of  a  pris- 
oner who  had  long  been  known  as  rest- 
less and  reactionary.  Sometimes  a  good- 
natured  ruler  would  give  orders  that 
the  culprit,  if  in  flight,  should  not  be 
pursued  too  closely.    It  was  a  pity  such 
a  fine  young  fellow  should  go  to  the 
galleys;  his  House  was  powerful,  too, 
and  might  give  trouble.    Let  him  go  to 
the  hills,  where  he  would  inconvenience 
no  one;  a  brigand  more  or  less  made 
little  odds.    Once  with  the  banditti  no 
return  to  civilized  life  was  possible;  his 
comrades  on  the  one  side,  and  the  law 
on  the  other,  would  see  to  that.     Like 
must  to  like,  and  be  sure  if  one  gallant 
young  spirit,  who  had  sinned,  perhaps 
through  the  exuberance  of  youth  only, 
was    missing    from     his     place     his 
brother    or    friend    would    not    rest 
until  he  had  gained  speech  with  him 
in  some  dark  nook  beyond    the    city 
wall.     Then  the  desire  of  the  one  to  re- 
tain some  vestige  of  his  old  life,  and 
the  desire  of  the  other  to  learn  more  of 
the  wild  free  existence  of    the    hills, 
would  often  result  in  two  treading  the 
downward  path  where  only  one  had 
stepped  before. 

The  brigand  of  to-day  is  little  better 
than  a  foort-pad,  and  the  Camorrist  Is 
somewhat  of  a  cur.  If  he  be  a  leader, 
he  does  his  deeds  by  deputy,  saving  his 
own  skin  for  years;  and  if  he  be  a  fol- 
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lower,  he  is  generally  a  rufllan  to  whom 
a  firtab  more  or  less  is  immaterial. 
Any  sentimental  interest  one  may  have 
had  in  the  association  fades  when  ona 
learns  that  among  the  regular  acts  of 
rctriburtion  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
offends  a.  Camorrist  is  that  of  wound- 
ing her  in  different  parts  of  the  face, 
and  painting  the  scars  so  that  they  can 
never  be  effaced  by  time.    Another  fa- 
vorite practice  is  to  lurk  near  the  quays 
and  after  inveigling     some    intending 
emigrant  into  a  neighboring  den,  to  rob 
him  of  his  passage  money  or  the  little 
store  of  home-made  bread  and  wine  he 
has  brought  with  him  for  the  voyage. 
After  a  few  experiences  such  as  these, 
even  the  most  undisciplined  of  young 
Sicilians,  with  more  Arab  blood  than 
Latin  in  his  veins,  begins  to  think  that 
there  is  something  in  law  and  order 
after  all.    The  police  too,  the  Mafia  and 
the  Camorra  complain,  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.      They  are  so  clever 
now  that  they  can  always  lay  hands  on 
the  man  who  writes  such  legends  on 
Iftie  wall  as  **Death  to  him  who  prates. 
Vengeance  on  him  who  points  a  finger," 
and    the    like.    They    are    such    good 
marksmen,  too,  just  as  likely  to  hit  you 
as  you  make  your  way  among  the  rocks 
as  you  are  to  hit  them;  and  they  always 
aim  at  your  legs,  the  cowards,  and  this 
means  capture;  then  follow  the  bicker- 
ing and  jugglery  which  they  call  a  trial 
and  the  ergastolo,  all    in  turn.     Their 
manners  are  so  ingratiating  too,  that 
they  can  always  find  some  one  weak, 
needy,  or  simple  enough  to  play  the 
traitor,  knowingly  or  unknowingly;  and 
that  makes  it  uncomfortable  for  the 
rest,  for  one  discovered  makee  a  score 
suspected,  and  it  takes  a  good  many 
victims  to  make  up  that  score.    More- 
over, they  have  grown  reckless  to  a  de- 
g^e  which  is  imbecile,  considering  the 
warnings  they  have  had.      No  sooner 
has  one  been  put  out  of  the  way  than 
another,  as    acute,  as  impervious    to 
bribery,  and  as  heedless  of  his  life  as 
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the-  last,  springs  up.  Finally,  with  a 
flight  to  right  and  left  of  his  expres- 
elye  fingers,  the  philosopher  decides 
that  la  these  days  honesty  Is  the  best 
']^llcy,  and  goes  off  to  play  morra  on 
the  quay. 

-  It  would  not  be  fitting  that  any  note 
should  be  written  on  Italy  during  the 
present  year  without  a  personal  refer- 
ence to  her  murdered  King. 

The  cry  of  Queen  Margherita  that 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  was 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  century,  ran 
little  short  of  the  truth.  In  striking 
him  the  miscreant  otruclc  the  best 
friend  the  country  had.  Humbert  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  these 
were  few;  he  let  his  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness be  interfered  with  as  little  as 
might  be  by  the  limitations  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  these  were  many.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  a  good  Icing;  and  though 
It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  it,  had  he 
been  a  better  Icing  he  would  have  done 
more  harm.  Italy's  most  pressing  need 
is  a  good  minister  of  finance,  but  no 
country  looks  for  that  upon  its  throne. 
Excessive  taxation  is  the  tyrant  under 
whose  heel  Italy  crouches;  taxation 
which  makes  the  peasant  hide  his  hens 
in  his  cellar  that  he  may  now  and  again 
eat  an  ^%f^  on  which  no  duty ^  has  been 
paid;  which  makes  the  vine-grower  of 
Sorrento  watch  his  wine  dry  up  in  its 
goat-skins  because  the  duty  will  not 
let  him  carry  it  across  the  bay  to  Na- 
ples. 

The  King,  generous,  impulsive  and 
admittedly  stronger  of  heart  than  of 
head,  as  are  so  many  of  his  race, 
brought  forward  one  promising  scheme 
after  another  for  easing  the  burden  of 
this  taxation  for  his  people.  His  min- 
isters declared  each  scheme  impractic- 
able in  turn;  but  they  had  no  better  to 
propose,  and  for  want  of  a  better,  one 
'  man  out  of  two  in  the  Peninsula  goes 
through  his  existence  with  half  of  all 
that  means  life  crushed  out  of  him.  The 
•  Italian  peasant  wants  little,  very  little. 


but  he  does  not  get  it;  and  his  King 
went  through  his  days  sorrowing  that 
it  was  so.  Failing  to  lighten  the  load 
of  universal  misery,  Humbert  set  him* 
self  to  relieve  individual  cases,  and  for 
a  sovereign,  even  a  constitutional  sov* 
ereign,  to  see  himself  thus  limited  Is 
hard.  To  desire  to  remove  the  moun- 
tain cmd  to  find  your  powers  hardly 
suffice  for  the  displacement  of  the  mole- 
hill, makes  a  purgatory  of  life;  and  to 
spend  one-half  of  your  day  in  a  palace 
which  you  loathe,  and  the  other  in  hop- 
ing an  ague^stricken  goat-herd  to  drain 
a  stagnant  pool  or  plant  a  patch  with 
eucalyptus  that  he  may  beat  off  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fever-fiend,  makes  your 
own  tliraldom  hard  to  bear. 

The  Cabinet  of  a  modem  monarch  is 
always  mildly  indulgent  towards  its 
nominal  head,  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  Humbert's  plans  merited  more 
than  a  word  of  gentle  toleration  before 
being  set  aside.  He  who  was  always  in 
the  open  when  he  had  the  power  to 
leave  stone  walls  behind  him,  knew  his 
people  and  their  needs  as  his  town-bred 
councillors  never  could;  but  his  knowl- 
edge availed  little,  for  in  Italy  the  city 
rules  and  the  country  submits,  the  city 
sins  and  the  country  suffers,  the  city 
says  that  this  poverty-stricken  realm 
starved  by  unnumbered  centuries  of 
neglect  and  oppression,  shall  brave  it 
with  the  best  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
the  country  bows  its  patient  shoulders 
meekly  as  it  has  always  bowed  them, 
and  adds  to  its  existing  burden  one 
which  is  greater  than  it  can  bear. 

Who  should  know  the  Italians  of  the 
lower  orders  if  their  King  did  not?  He 
has  spent  nights  by  the  side  of  their 
couch  in  ttie  horrible  underground  dens 
of  Naples  in  the  year  of  the  cholera. 
He  has  drawn  them  gently  and  kindly, 
as  though  his  hands  were  those  of  a 
woman,  from  under  the  wedged  stones 
and  rubble  of  earthquake-shaken  Is- 
chia.  He  has  ridden  far  and  wide  over 
the  Campagna  to  points  so  distant,  and 
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where  the  ignorance  waa  so  deep,  that 
bto  very  name  and  standing  would  be 
unknown  were  it  not  that  the  nbiqnl- 
tons  recruiting-sergeant,  had  passed 
that  way  and  drawn  one  man  forth  to 
learn  something  of  the  outer  world, 
while  he  thrust  another  back  to  impart 
a  little  of  the  knowledge  he  had  gleaned 
during  his  life  in  barracks.  Again,  on 
his  way  up  to  the  peaks  which  he  and 
the  chamois  alone  knew,  the  King  has 
added  a  gold  piece  from  his  wallet  to 
the  payment  due  for  hi9  bowl  of  milk, 
that  the  host  might  be  able  to  hand  in 
his  tax  for  half  a  year  at  least  without 
feeling    crippled    in    every    direction 

IfacmUlaB*!  Migirt— . 


where  his    simple    necessities    might 
turn. 

All  Humbert's  ancestors  had  done 
these  things;  he  was  only  following  in 
the  path  which  heredity  marked  out, 
but  there  his  following  in  the  wake  of 
his  sires  ceased.  The  Princes  of  Sa- 
voy have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  lived  with  their  i)eople,  but 
for  them  that  living  meant  lying  in 
common  round  the  camp-fire,  hunting, 
feasting,  fighting  together-all  that 
Humbert  would  have  taken  to  so  kind- 
ly had  he  but  lived  in  an  age  when  con- 
stitutional monarchs  were  unknown. 

O.  S. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  LULLABY. 

Hush  Thee,  hush  Thee,  little  Son, 
Dearest  and  divinest  One: 
Thine  are  all  the  untamed  herds 
That  upon  the  mountain  go, 
Thine  are  all  the  timid  birds. 
Thine  the  thunders  and  the  snow. 

Cry  not  so.    Husho,  my  dear! 
Thunder  shall  not  come  Thee  near 
While  its  roar  shall  frighten  Thee.' 
Mother  holds  Thee  safe  and  warm; 
Thou  Shalt  walk  upon  the  sea 
And  cry  "Peace"  unto  the  storm. 

Thou  Shalt  take  the  souls  of  men 
In  Thine  band,  as  I  a  wren. 
But  not  yet,  not  yet,  my  Son. 
Thou  art  still  a  babe  asleep; 
All  Thy  glories  are  un-won. 
All  mine  own  Thou  art  to  keep. 


Some  day  I  shall  see  Thee  stand 
King  and  Lord  of  every  land. 
Now  I  feed  Thee  at  my  breast. 
And  delight  to  feel  Thee  near. 

Some  day ^Ah!  this  time  is  best. 

Hush  Thee,  hush  Thee,  Babe  most  dear! 

Nora  Hopper. 

Tb«  Oonhm  1fnii1n«. 
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If  the  Isle  of  Portland  be  thought  of 
as  an  immense  emerald,  set  in  silver,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  mind  should 
conceive  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  as  a 
sheert  of  opal,  mounted  on  a  gun-metal 
disc.    Putting  aside  fanciful  analogies, 
color  must  remain  the  dominant  ele- 
ment in  any  memories  of  that  south- 
eastern spur  of  Dorset  which  towers  up 
against  the  dawns  in  Ballard  Point  and 
Durlston  Head.      The  landward  gate- 
town  of  this  historic  district,  Wareham, 
on  the  map— "Anglebury"  in  the  Wes- 
sex Novels,  lies,  it  is  true,  in  a  world  of 
green  vistas,  but  around  the  central 
town  of  Corfe  Castle,  which  irreverent 
tourists  rank  as  a  village,  the  earth  Is 
lit  for  seven  months  in  the  year  with 
multi-colored   beauty    of  wild-flowers, 
and  flushed  for  the  whole  autumn  with 
the  gorgeous  hectic  of  heather.    Verily 
it  is  good  to  be  alive  among  the  friend- 
ly faces  of  the  Purbeck  hJUs!    No  bro- 
cade   that    the    looms    of   merchant 
princes  ever  produced  for  thrones  of 
Imperial  grandeur  can    be    compared 
with  the  floor  which  nature  there  has 
laid  for  the  feet  of  peasant  wanderers 
and  the  resting  places  of   hares    and 
field-mice  are  perfumed  with  a  breath 
of    honey-sweet    blossoms    such     as 
wealth  vainly  woos  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  great.    It  is  not  thoughtfulness  or 
unselfishness  that  has  led  the  principal 
landowners  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  to 
leave  miles  of  an  earthly  paradise  un- 
tllled  and  unfenced,  but  the  effect  of 
their  inaction  upon  strangers  is  that  of 
the  highest  philanthropy.    Hour  after 
hour  I  have  paced  those  lovely  solitudes 
with  map  and  compass,  and  come  no 
nearer  to  the  desolations  of  civilization 
than  the  sight  of  a  shepherd  wearing 
modem     ready-made     clothing    could 
bring  me.    He  ought  to  have  been  clad 
in  skins,  and  should  have  spoken  Saxon 


pure  enough  to  delight  the  ears  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  the  sweet  singer  and 
learned  philologist  whose  statue  at  Dor- 
chester atones  but  little  for  the  lack  of 
that  help  which  might  have  done  bo 
much  for  him  in  early  manhood.  But 
when  the  shepherd's  lips  opened,  at 
least  it  was  good  and  pure  English  that 
came  forth,  embodying  the  characteris- 
tic Dorset  politeness  of  social  intention. 
So  that  the  allusion  of  being  placed  in 
a  different  sphere  from  any  inhabited 
by  the  City  "financier"  and  the  "Union- 
ist" Birmingham  politician  persisted 
pleasantly. 

The  visitor  to  Corfe  Castle  ("I  mean 
Corfe  Castle's  ca^tXe,^^  as  an  American 
lady  tourist  very  properly  remarked  to 
her  driver,  on  being  set  down  at  Grey- 
hound Hotel)  should  borrow  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Bond's  monograph  upon  the  his- 
toric ruin  over  night,  and  "get  up"  the 
salient  points  of  the  long  and  sangui- 
nary story  of  the  shattered  stronghold, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  ancient  Dor- 
set family  of  Bankes.    For  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  the  mighty  mound  which  juts 
out  in  broken  masonry  to  meet  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  will  be  found  to  be 
sVept  by  too  strong  a  breeze  to  allow 
of  maps,  or  even  guide-books,  being  of 
use.      It  seems  impossible    to    decide 
whether  the  castle  lends  more  dignity 
to  the  hill  on  which  it  is  placed  than  it 
derives  from  the  fact  of  its  position. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
majesty  of  the  whole  effect  of  the  cas- 
tle crowning  the  hill,  as  you  see  it  from 
the  town,  or  indeed  from  the  railway 
station.    An  even  finer  view  of  the  no- 
ble ruin  may  be  obtained  from  the  tu- 
mulus on  the  top  of  the  next  hill  to 
Corfe  Castle,  going  eastward.    To  sit 
upon  the  short  turf  there,  and  to  recall 
the  barest  outline  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  and  about  the  cas- 
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tie  below,  is  to  go  through  a  superb  ob- 
ject-lesson in  English  history.  From 
the  days  when  the  Kelt  placed  his  first 
earthworlc  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill 
yonder,  to  the  times  that  saw  the  proud 
stronghold  of  the  house  of  Bankes  par- 
dally  demolished  by  gunpowder  mines 
which  could  not  wholly  wreck  its  mar- 
vellous masonry,  that  cone  of  earth 
was  one  of  the  important  centres  of' 
English  social  evolution.  King  John 
lived  on  it  and  loved  it;  poor  Peter  of 
Pomfret  left  it  for  a  fate  that  shadows 
forever  the  associations  of  the  road  to 
Wareham;  Edward  II  was  confined  in 
thie  very  buildings  that  he  had  restored 
upon  it;  and  Lady  Bankes  won  Ama- 
zonian fame  by  defending  it  against 
"Roundhead"  attack.  Sceptical  as  I 
am  about  the  utterances  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  antiquary— who  is  usually 
an  egregious  person  of  boundless  credu- 
lity, capable  of  believing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  be  the  descendant  of  "belted 
earls*'— I  can  cherish  no  doubts  as  to 
the  story  of  Corfe  Castle.  From  the 
herring-bone  masonry  of  the  middle 
ward  to  the  ruins  of  La  Gloriette  there 
echoes  but  one  clear  tale  of  a  dwelling 
Of  man  which  impresses  its  very  frag- 
ments upon  the  observer's  mind  as  al- 
most unique  in  dignity  and  interest. 

Readers  of  "The  Hand  of  Ethelberta" 
will  remember  that  its  lovely  heroine 
visited  "Coomb  Castle"  on  donkeyback 
from  "KnoUsea,"  and  returned  thither 
in  the  same  somewhat  childish  fashion. 
**Knollsea"  was  Swanage,  but  Swanage 
is  no  longer  "a  sea-side  village  lying 
snug  within  two  headlands,  as  between 
a  finger  and  thumb."  The  place  has 
become  a  fairly  large,  if  still  simple 
and  honest,  Dorset  town,  not  differing 
much  from  other  towns  save  in  Its 
etone-buiVt  houses,  and  their  order  of 
clambering  up  the  hill-side.  It  is 
still  the  best  place  in  England  for  any 
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one  who  wishes  to  do  nothing,  in  pure 
air,  upon  a  summer's  day.  Studland, 
on  the  other  hand,  strikes  one  as  essen- 
tially a  village  to  do  work  in,  and  sev- 
eral artists  have  already  found  their 
way  over  the  hills  and  vanished  amid 
its  green  trees  into  impoverished  stu- 
dios. The  red  cliff  on  its  shore  is  very 
curious,  and  must  have  been  beautiful 
until  the  children  of  a  London  profes- 
sional man  cut  their  names  in  gigantic 
letters  all  over  it.  Lulworth  Cove  is 
the  "bit"  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  which 
is  raved  about  by  compilers  of  guide- 
books and  other  wiseacres,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  Church  Hox)e 
Cove  in  Portland.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  country  around  Lulworth  Castle 
and  Encombe  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  sure-footed  pedestrians,  who 
should  be  careful  to  carry  sandwiches, 
or  some  provision  against  the  hunger 
that  Dorset  "miles"  of  walking  induce. 
If  the  bull  may  be  allowed,  one  of  the 
prettiest  walks  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
is  the  walk  out  of  it,  if  you  make  Wool 
Station  the  objective.  I  have  never 
found  a  better  list  of  botanical  treasure 
in  an  English  day's  walking  than  I  dis- 
covered written  in  rare  petals  along 
the  road  to  Wool.  There  was  one  St, 
John's  Wort  that  cannot  be  seen  by  me 
without  a  sigh  for  the  vanished  youth 
in  which  it  first  made  a  certain  young 
enthusiast's  pulses  leap.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  long  day's  steady  tramp 
there  came  the  pleasure  and  interest 
of  a  lingering  inspection  of  the  almost 
perfect  beauty  of  that  house  of  the 
Welds  to  which  Angel  Clare  took  Tess 
on  the  night  of  their  marriage.  Thus 
the  twilight  of  a  Dorset  day  ended  fitly 
with  thoughts  of  the  great  lesson  of 
charity  taught  by  the  sustained  sincer- 
ity of  Thomas  Hardy's  noble  present- 
ment of  the  character  of  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles." 

Eerbert  H.  Bturmer. 
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Apropos  of  Mr.  -  Hall  Calne's  novel, 
•The  Eternal  City,"  "Literature"  very 
Jnetly  remarks  that,  what  with  MM. 
Zola  and  J.  K.  Huysmans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  on  the  English 
side  Mr.  Oalne,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
[Mr.  George  Moore,  Miss  Corelli  and 
Mrs.  Oraigie,  it  might  be  said  that  in 
fiction  to-day,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

To  those  who  have  a  general  idea  of 
the  noble  work  for  the  elevation  of  the 
negro,  which  is  being  carried  on  at  Tus- 
kegee,  under  the  direction  of  Booker  T. 
"Washington,  but  lack  information  as  to 
details,  Max  Bennett  Thrasher's  book, 
"Tuskegee,"  published  by  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  will  be  at  once  useful  and 
interesting.  It  is  vivid  and  sympathetic 
and  describes  the  institution  and  its 
workings  as  a  newspaper  writer  saw 
them  on  a  visit  of  inspection.  There 
are  a  number  of  illustrations. 

Among  the  very  last  work  done  by  its 
brilliant  author,  *<Great  Battles  of  the 
World"  will  have  a  melancholy  interest 
for  Stephen  Crane's  admirers.  The 
nine  battles  described  belong  all  to 
modern  history,  and  were  selected  for 
their  picturesqueness  rather  than  their 
political  importance.  Readers  whose 
school-day  recollections  include Creasy's 
"Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"  will  be 
interested,  comparing  that  list  with 
this,  to  find  that  they  have  not  one 
name  in  common.  Mr.  Crane's  book 
contains  vivid  bits  of  descriptive  work, 
and  its  writer's  enthusiasm  makes  it- 
Self  felt  even  when  it  is  not  shared.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Among  "historical  novels,"  nowa- 
days, the  struggle  for  existence  must 
be  fierce  indeed,  and  one  would  scarce- 
ly class  Knox  Magee's  **With  Ring  of 


Shield"  with  those  fittest  to  suryive. 
A  story  of  Richard  III  and  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  it  does  not  want  for  in- 
cident or  interest,  but  the  writer  has 
not  been  happy  in  fitting  his  stylo  to 
his  subject  and  there  Is  an  effect  of 
incongruity  which  mars  the  reader's 
pleasure.    R.  P.  Fenna  &  Co. 

A  new  series  of  condensed  biog- 
raphies, for  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  popular  demand,  is  laanched 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co.  under  the 
general  title  of  the  "Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series."  A  sketch  of  the  life 
of  James  B.  Eads  by  Louis  How,  and 
one  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by  Paul  El- 
mer More,  are  the  initial  volumes.  The 
books  are  of  convenient  pocket  sise  and 
are  written  with  a  freshness  of  style 
which  saves  them  from  that  ineffable 
dryness  often  consequent  upon  too 
great  condensation. 

The  collection  of  "Songs  of  All  the 
Colleges,"  which  Mr.  David  B.  Cham- 
berlain of  Harvard  and  Mr.  Karl  P. 
Harrington  of  Wesleyan  have  compiled 
and  arranged,  and  Hinds  &  Noble  of 
New  York  have  published,  will  be  wel- 
comed not  only  by  undergraduates,  but 
by  many  decorous  and  mature  alumni, 
through  whose  memories  the  old  rol- 
licking songs  still  are  sinjdnic.  There 
are  nearly  two  hundred  songs,  includ- 
ing the  old  favorites  which  are  a  joint 
possession  of  all  the  cfolleges,  special 
songs  peculiar  to  different  institutions, 
and  some  pieces  which  are  wholly  new. 
The  women's  colleges  are  represented 
as  well  as  the  men's,  and  there  are  as 
meany  moods  expressed  hi  the  songs  as 
there  are  in  a  GM:udent's  mind,  but  with 
a  predominance  of  gayety  and  good 
comradeship. 
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Bey.  E.  A.  Band's  stories  are  always 
popular  with  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
his  latest,  "A  Fifer  Boy  of  the  Boston 
Siege,"  which  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Go.  pub- 
lish, will  have  a  special  interest  for  older 
readers  on  account  of  Its  abundance  of 
local  detail.  Mr.  Band  has  made  a 
study  of  Boston  and  its  environs  with 
particular  reference  to  their  historical 
associations,  and  his  accounts  of  the 
Concord  fight,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  investment  of  Boston  are  un- 
usually clear  and  vivid.  His  introduc- 
tion among  his  characters,  too,  of  the 
British  soldier  who  has  Whig,  and 
therefore  American,  sympathies,  is  a 
decided  novelty,  and  the  romance  in 
which  this  dashing  young  fellow  be- 
comes involved  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  story. 

It  is  decidedly  a  surprise  to  find  that 
a  large  number  of  perfectly  familiar, 
not  to  say  time-worn,  expressions  of 
everyday  use  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Talmud,  but  this  is  the  discovery  that 
awaits  the  readers  of  Madison  G. 
Peters's  concise  little  volume,  "Wit 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud.*'  The 
book  aims  to  bring  together  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  pithy  sayings  and 
illustrations  of  the  Talmud,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  to  whom  they  are 
not  easily  accessible  in  the  original 
form,  and  It  presents  these  selections  in 
an  orderly  series  of  groups  under  head- 
ings alphabetically  arranged.  An  in- 
troduction by  Rabbi  H.  Perelra  Mendes 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Go. 

Apropos  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Win- 
ston Ghurchill  Is  writing  a  biography 
of  Lord  Randolph  Ghurchill,  The 
Athena}um  recalls  the  fact  that  when 
this  statement  was  first  made  about 
two  years  ago,  it  was  explained  by  the 
family  and  especially  by  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Winston 
Ghurchlirs  grandmother,  that  the  pa- 
pers of  Lord  Randolph  Ghurchill  were 


not  in  Mr.  Winston  GhurchiU's  posses* 
aion,  and  that  he  would  not  be  assisted 
by  their  being  placed  in  his  hands.  It 
is  possible.  The  Athenteum  suggests, 
that  deaths  in  the  family  and  other 
changes  may  have  modified  what  at 
that  time  was  the  opinion  of  the  Marl- 
borough  family,  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  writing  the  biography  of 
Lord  Bandolph  Ghurchill. 

A  novel  of  noticeable  strength  and 
weakness  is  "Visiting  the  Sin,"  by 
Emma  Rayner,  which  Small,  Maynard 
&  Oo.  publish.  No  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  writer's  purpose,  which  is  evi- 
dently to  portray  the  disastrous  effects 
wrought  in  character  and  life  when  re- 
venge becomes  the  dominant  passion, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  she  has 
shown  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  power 
of  a  certain  sort,  in  carrying  it  out. 
By  choosing  the  remoter  mountain  re- 
gions of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for 
the  scenes  of  her  story,  she  besi)eaks 
our  credulity,  so  that  we  are  not  quite 
free  to  call  her  incidents  impossible. 
But  there  is  an  unevenness  in  the 
style,  particularly  in  the  dialogue  por- 
tions, and  a  flavor  of  sensationalism 
in  the  plot  which  must  prevent  the 
book  from  ranking  as  it  otherwise 
might. 

The  charming  Normandy  flavor  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd*s  earlier 
books  of  travel  is  again  to  be  enjoyed 
in  her  "Falaise,  the  Town  of  the  Gon- 
queror,"  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
publish  in  appropriate  style  for  the  hol- 
idays. The  illustrations  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  fascinating  volume, 
and  they  reproduce  the  present-day 
quaintnesses  of  an  ever-quaint  country 
with  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  the  artis- 
tic photographer.  Seldom  have  the  at- 
tractions of  a  country  fair  been  more 
vividly  portrayed  than  in  the  bright 
and  chatty  rehearsal  of  the  doings  at 
the  Falaise  "Eleventh-Century"  fair, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  volume  is  quite 


